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FRANCIS CHANTREY. SCULPTOR. 


A MAN of genius and tastCj Gray the 
poet, lamented that his native country 
had made no advance in sculpture. 
This reproach has been remove J, and 
removed too by a masterly hand. 
Those who wish to trace the return 
of English sculpture from the foreign 
artificial and allegorical style, to its 
natural and original character — from 
cold and conceited fiction to tender 
and elevated truth, will find it chief- 
ly in the history of Francis Chantrey 
and his productions. Of him, and of 
them, we shall try to render some ac- 
count. For it is instructive to follow 
the progress of an original and power- 
ful mind, from the rudeness of its 
early conceptions, till it comes forth 
with native and unborrowed might in 
creations of grace, and beauty, and 
dignity. 

Francis Chan trey was born at Nor- 
ton, a small village on the borders of 
Derbyshire, on the 7th of April, 1782. 
His ancestors were in respectable if 
not opulent circumstances, and some 
heritable possessions still belong to the 
family. He was deprived of his father 
very early in life, and being an only 
child, was educated by his mother 
with abundance of tenderness and soli- 
citude. He attended the school at Nor- 
ton — but of his progress there, we have 
been unable to obtain any particular 
account. Education and agriculture 
shared his time between them till his 
seventeenth year ; and a farmer’s edu- 
cation is not always tlie most liberal. 
About this time he became weary of 
the pursuits of his forefathers, and re- 
Bolved to study the law under a re- 
spectable solicitor at Sheffield. Whe- 
ther this was his own choice or that of 
his relations we have not learned, and 
it matters not, for another destiny 
awaited him. I'o accident, we owe 
much of what we are willing to attri- 
bute to our wistlom ; and, certainly to 
mre accident, wc owe wlu^tever de- 
ight we have recciyed from the pro- 
ductions of Mr Chant, ey. 

During the hours of intermission 
from labour at the farm, and instruc- 
tion at the school} he hail amused him^ 
You VII. 


seit in making resemblances of varioi 
objects in clay, and to this eraplo;i 
ment he was much attached. But li 
afiection thus early shown for art wl 
but a matter of amusement — ^he cal- 
culated as little of the scope it present- 
ed to the ambition of genius, as he was 
unconscious that it was the path which 
nature had prepared for his fame. 
The day named for commencing hh 
new profession arrived, and with th( 
usual eagerness of youth for novelty, 
he reached Sheffield a full** hour soon- 
er than his friends had appointed to 
meet him. As he walked up and 
down the street, expecting their 
coming, his attention was attracted by 
some figures in the window of one 
Ramsay, a carver and gilder. He 
stopped to examine them, and was not 
tvithout those emotions which original 
minds feel in seeing something conge- 
nial. He resolved at onde to become 
an artist; and perhaps, even then, 
associated his determination with those 
ideas and creations of beauty IVom 
which his name is now inseparable. 
Common wonder is fond of attributing 
the first visible impulse of any extra- 
ordinary mind to some singular cir- 
cumstance, but nothing can be better 
authenticated than the fact whiqh de- 
cided the destiny of his talents. What 
his friends thought of his sudden re- 
solution it is useless to inquire — wo 
have heard that they did not condole 
with him, like the illustrious Burns 
over the pursuits of Fergusson : 

“ Thy glorious parts 
111 suited laws dry musty arts.’* 

The labours in which Ramsay em-^ 
ployed him were too limited for hia 
powers ; his hours of leisure were there- 
fore dedicated to modelling and draw- 
ing, and he always preferred copying 
nature. He had no other idea of style 
but that with which nature supplied 
him — he had his own notions of art 
and of excellence to rough-hew for 
himself, and the style and character^ 
he then formed, he pursues with 
cess now. These* we have IJOI^ 
were much more pleasant specult^ 
to him than to Ramsay, who^ inc 
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' thfir at the enthusiasm with which 
c) were followed, or the success with 
hich they were executed, defaced 
cm, and ordered all such labours to 
• discontinued in future. For this 
dduct, it is difHcult to hiid either an 
.cuse or a parallel. But true^cnius, 
> power on earth can keep back — it 
ill work its way to distinction through 
(1 the obstructions of folly or envy, 
t loves to expatiate in secrecy over 
ts future plans — it contemplates its 
rowing powers with silent joy, and 
i>repares to come furtli on the world, 
in the fulness of might and the fresh- 
ness of beauty. 

It is related at Sheffield, that during 
the intervals of ordinary labour, Mr 
Chantrey was not to be found amus- 
ing himself like other young men — 
that he retired to his lodgings, and 
light might be seen in his window at 
midnight — frequently far in the morn- 
ing— and there he might be found 
working at groupes and figures with 
unabated diligence and enthusiasm. 
Of these early efforts, little is visible 
—except the effect they wrought. It 
is said, that his mother took great in^ 
tcrest and delight in his early produc- 
tions ; and tliis venerable woman en- 
joys the unspeakable felicity of living 
to rejoice in her son's reputation. 

Ho continued nearly three years in 
the employment of Ramsay, and the 
clandestine labours of his leisure hours 
began to obtain notice. Judicious 
counsellors seldom fall to the lot of 
early genius, and Mr Chantrey found 
friends who> in the warmth of mis- 
judging zeal, wished to obtrude him 
on the world before his talents w^ere 
matured, or his hand or his mind dis- 
ciplined. Others, of more discernment, 
confirmed him in his natural and cor- 
rect notions of art, and directed his 
enthusiasm. Among the latter, was 
Raphael Smith — himself a man of no 
common talents. He soon discovered 
that the young arti-t's powers to excel 
in art equalled hi^ .imbition — and he 
encouraged him to pursue the attain- 
ment of excellence; for in sculpture, 
as in poetry and paintmg, no one is 
charmed with medioiaity, though all 
ore doomed to endure it. 

Sculpture is a profession infinitely 
more laborious t^an painting, depend- 
irg on shape |nd expression for its 
N|cination-^ernl^ding an acquaint- 
\^uot only with v'.vicd nature — but 
and delicate mechanic^al 
and with tlut rare talent 


of combining the conceptions of genius 
with the niceties of acquired skill. 
The inarch therefore of the sculptor 
to distinction is a long one — and with 
much of this mechanical knowledge 
Mr Chantrey had to become acquaint- 
ed when he went to London. He had 
also other obstacles to surmount — the 
artificial and unnatural style imported 
from Italy and France, and which 
liad been supported by the ablest 
Sculptors of England. 

Our sculpture, till lately, never 
sought to free itself from the absurdi- 
ties and allegorical subtleties of the fo- 
reign school. Nature was working 
her own free way with art, and work- 
ing successfully, till our literature, as 
well as our sculpture, was overwhelm- 
ed by a flood wffiich accompanied 
Charles II. to his throne. Art then 
fell off from reflecting nature — began 
to speak an obscure language — full of 
dark conceits and remote personifica- 
tions. The common figures of poetry 
or speech w'ere exalted into monumen- 
tal heroes and lieroincft, illustrated by 
symbols as unintelligible as themselves. 
Nor did allegory remain pure and un- 
mixed — Death was made to extend 
his figurative dart at the substantial 
bosom of a lady, whose husband en- 
deavoured to avert it with an arm of 
flesh. And the conceits of the sculp- 
tor were worse than his allegory — the 
Duke of Argyle expires on his monu- 
ment, while the pen of Fame is writ- 
ing him Duke of Greenwich — a title 
that awaited him, — turning the ino- 
iiument of a hero into the record of a 
contemptible conceit : and tliesc are fa- 
vourable specimens. 

On a rnind unschooled in the con- 
ceited pedantries of art, the im]ires- 
sion must have been curio\is and be- 
wildering. Art must not pretend to 
instruct nature — what is not of nature 
cannot be of art — nothing better can 
be found to be imitated, and those who 
wish to excel can only collect the 
meinbcTS of beauty tog('tlier which na- 
ture has scattered over creation. The 
true beau-ideal is only a speculation of 
man i .1 the perfection of nature — i*s 
beauty must be tried by nature, and 
by her permission must it stand, or 
by her sentence it must fall. Our 
poetry, our philosophy, and our ac- 
tions, reflect the might, and the hold 
and peciil’ar character of the people. 
Should the nation pass away, hea* 
works and her deeds will always com- 
mand udiiurution and awe, and will 
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tell to future ages the national mind 
and the national might. Sculpture a- 
lone has refused to receive this strong 
and original stamp — it speaks with no 
native tonguCj it wears no native garb. 
It grows not out of our minds and 
souls, nor does it claim limb or linea- 
ment of the heroic islanders. 

In his twentieth year, Mr Chan- 
trey purchased the remainder of his 
engagement from Ramsay, and the se- 
paration gave mutual pleasure. 1 a the 
month of May 1802, he went to Lon- 
don, and began to apply himself with 
ardent <liligence to the study of sculp- 
ture. But those who expect this ar- 
dour to continue unabated must con- 
sent to be disappointed, for in June 
the same year, tve find him on his 
way to Dublin, resolved to make a 
tour through Ireland and vScotland. 
With his motives for this journey, we 
profess not to be acquainted ; these are 
not regions eiViineiit for tlie produc- 
tions of art, and likely to attract young 
artists. A dangerous fever arrested 
his progress at Dublin, and he did not 
entirely recover till the eiisuiiig sum- 
mer. Ilis illness cured him of love for 
travelling ; he returned to London in 
autumn, and, with his leturn, his 
Htudies were recommenced. 

His apjdi cation was great, and his 
progress was rapid ami visible. He 
had already conceived the character of 
his works, and wanted only opportu- 
nity to invest them with tlieir present 
truth and tenderness. One of his ear- 
liest works is a bust of his friend, Ra- 
phael Smith, created with a felicity at 
that time rare in bust sculpture. Sur- 
rounded, as it now is, with the busts 
of more eminent men, it is usually 
singled out by strangers as a produc- 
tion of particular merit. Akin to tliis 
is his bust of Horne Tooke, to which 
he has comnuinicated an expression of 
keen penetration and clear-sighted sa- 
gacity. A colossal head of Satan be- 
longs to this period ; and, in the at- 
tempt to inve.st this fearful and unde- 
fined fiend with chan\cter and form, 
Jic has by no means lesscnetf^lisG own 
leputution. Eclipsed, as it is now, 
with more celebrated works, its gaze 
of dark and malignant despair iie^r 
escapes notice. 

Sometime in THIO, he fixed his re- 
sidence in Pimlico, and constructed a 
study of very modest dimensions. The 
absolute nature gmd singular felicity of 
his busts procured him immediate and 
extensive-employment. Their fidelity 


to the living image, and the power and 
ease with which the character is ex- 
pressed, the free and unconstrained at- 
titude, have been often remarked and 
acknowledged. In this department of 
art his eariiest busts placed him be- 
yond i;ivalship, and there he is likely 
to c- t'tinue. His name and his works 
were already known beyond the limits 
of London, when he became the suc- 
cessful candidate for a statue of George 
III. for tliat city. Competition among 
artists in finished works is the fair race 
of reputation, and public criticism 
compels genius to finish her labours 
with ah elegant and scrupulous exact** 
ness. Not so with sketches and draw- 
ings. Simplicity is the presiding star 
of art — a simjile design has a mean 
look, and a man may make imposing 
sketches on paper, who has not the 
capacity to follow them to finished ex- 
cellence. Gentlemen, whether of the 
city or the plain, may be imposed up- 
on by handsome sketches, as Fluellan 
was by the valour of ancient Pistol - 

He spoke as brave words, look you, 
as a man w^ould wish to hear on a 
summer day.'* In truth, genius must 
feel reluctance at thus measuring its 
might in the dark with inferior minds, 
and the Held of adventure is usually 
occupied either by men of mo’ 'rate or 
dubious merit, or youths, ' ' ho are 
willing to risk a chance for distinction. 
Thus an inferior hand has been ^r- 
initted to profane the dust of the illus- 
trious Robert Burns. A statue of the 
inspired peasan t from the hand of his fel- 
low-plowman, Chantrey, was what his 
fame deserved, and what Scotland, had 
slie consulted her fame, would have 
given. 

A curious circumstance had nearly 
deprived London of the fine statue of 
tlie king. To the study of sculpture, 
it seems Mr Chantrey had added that 
of painting, and some of his pictures 
are still to be found : of their merits, 
we are unable, from personal inspec- 
tion to speak, but we have been told, 
by one well qualified to judge, that 
they do his sculpture no discredit.! 
His pencil portraits are esteemed by 
many as admirable liis busts, and 
are still more difficult to be obtained. 
When he ]>rosented his design for the 
king's i§tatuc, it was approved of in 
preference to others, but a member of 
the Common Council observed, that\ 
the Bucc^isful artist was a painter, am^' 
therefore inc^ble of executing tb^^- 
work of a aoulptart Sir Wiliam Cur-*' 
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tis said, You hear this, young man, 
what say vou— are you a painter or a 
sculptor.'— I live by sculpture," 
was the reply, and the statue was im- 
mediately confided to his hands— a 
statue of equal ease and dignity will 
not readily be found. 

He had made some progress in this 
work, when he was employed by Mr 
Johnes of Ilafod, the accomplished 
translator of Froissart, to make a mo- 
nument — a very extensive one — in me- 
mory of his only daughter. This was a 
congenial task, and confided to his 
hands under circumstances honourable 
to English sculpture. It has long been 
finished, and is a production of beauty 
and tenderness — a scene of domestic 
sorrow exalted by meditation. Inven- 
tion does not consist in investing ab- 
stract ideas with human form — in con- 
ferring substance on an empty shade — 
or in creating forms, unsanctioned by 
human belief, cither written or tradi- 
tional. Much genius has been squan- 
dered in attempting to create an ele- 
gailt and intelligible race of allegorical 
beings, but for tne wantof human belief 
in their existence, the absence of flesh 
and blood, nothing can atone. No one 
ever sympathised with the grief of 
Britannia, or shared tlieir feelings with 
that cold, cloudy, and obscure genera- 
tion. Mr Chantrey s talents refuse all 
intercourse with this figurative and 
frozen race. 

A statue of President Blair, a judge 
of singular capacity and penetration, 
and a statue of the late Lord Melville, 
were required for Edinburgh, and Mr 
Chantrey was employed to execute 
them. He has acquitted himself with 
great felicity. The calm, contempla- 
tive, and penetrating mind of Blair is 
visibly expressed in the marble. It 
must be difficult to work with a pwt’s 
eye in productions which the artist’s 
own mind b » \ not selected and conse- 
crated. Daring his stay in Scotland, 
he modelled a bust of the eminent 
Playfair, in which he appears to have 
hit off the face and intellect of the 
man — and they were both remarkable 
ones — ^at one licat. Many artists ob- 
tain their likenesses by patient and 
frequent retouch Ihgs — Mr Chantrey ge- 
nerally seizes on character in one 
hour's work. Once, and but once on- 
ly, w'e saw o bust on which he had be- 
stowed a single hour;-^-ihe likeness 
was roughed out of the. clay with the 
happiest fidelity and We saw, 

too, the finished woi'k<-*-his hand had 


passed over it in a more delicate man- 
ner — but the general resemblance was 
not rendered more perfect. His bust 
of the lady of a Scottish judge belongs 
to this period— Nature furnished him 
with a beautiful form, and his art 
reflects back Nature. 

On his return from Scotland, he was 
employed by the government to exe- 
cute monuments for St Pauls, in me- 
mory of Colonel Cadogan and General 
Bowes, and afterwards of General Gil- 
lespie. ‘These subjects are embodied 
in a manner almost strictly historical, 
and may be said to form portions of 
British history. Though the walls of 
our churches are encumbered with mo- 
numents in memory of our warriors, 
no heroes were ever so unhappy. 
Sculptors have lavished their bad taste 
in the service of government. Fame, 
and valour, and wisdom, and Britan- 
nia, are the eternal vassals of mono- 
tonous art. A great evil in allegory is 
the limited and particular attributes of 
each figure — each possesses ad un- 
changeable vocation, and this proscrip- 
tion jiangs over them os a spell. The 
art, too, of humble talents is apt to 
cvaiwrate in allegory — it is less diffi- 
cult to exaggerate than be natural, and 
vast repose is obtained among the di- 
vinities of abstract ideas. Simple na- 
ture, in ungifted hands, looks degrad- 
ed and mean ; but a master-spirit 
works it up at once into tenderness 
and majesty. 

Amid a wide increase of business, 
Mr Chantrey omitted no opportunity 
of improving his talents and his taste. 
In 181 i, he visited Paris, when the 
Louvre was filled with the plundered 
sculptures of Italy, and admired, in 
common with all mankind, the grace, 
the beauty, and serene m^esty of 
these wonderful works. Of the works 
of the French themselves, his praise 
was very limited. In the succeeding 
year he paid the Louvre another visit, 
dming tne stormy period of its occu- 
pation by the English and Prussians. 
He was accompanied by Mrs Chant- 
rey, and his intimate friend, Stothard 
the painter. He returned by the way 
of liouen, and filled his sketch-booK 
with drawings of the pure and impres- 
sive Gothic architecture of that an- 
cient city. It has been said that ac- 
quaintance with the divine works of 
Greece dispirits rather than encourages 
a young artisL Images of other men’s 
perfections Are present to his mind- 
ideas of unattainable excellence damp 
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his ardour ; and the power of imagin- 
ing something noble and original is 
swallowed up in the contemplation. 
This may be true of second-rate minds ; 
but the master-spirits rise up to an 
equality of rank, and run the race of 
excellence in awe, and with ardour. 
French sculpture profited little by the 
admirable models which the sweeping 
ambition of Bonaparte reft from other 
nations. The inordinate vanity of the 
nation, and the pride of the reigning 
family, encouraged sculpture to ,in un- 
limited extent. Yet with all the fe- 
verish impatience for distinction which 
rendered that reign remarkable, not a 
single figure was created that deserves 
to go down to posterity. The French 
have no conception of the awful repose 
and majesty of the ancient figures, and 
into native grace and simple elegance 
they never deviate. Their grave, and 
austere matrons are the tragic dames 
of the drama, and their virgins the 
dancing damsels of the opera. 

On Air Chan trey's return from 
prance, he modelled his famous group 
of Children, now placed in Lichfield 
Cathedral, and certainly a work more 
opposite to the foreign style could not 
well be imagined. The sisters lie 
asleep in each other's arras, in the 
most unconstrained and graceful re- 
pose; the snow-drops, which the young- 
est had plucked, are uiidroppcd from 
her hand. Never was sleep, and inno- 
cent and artless beauty, more happily 
expressed. It is a lovely and a fearful 
thing to look on those beautiful and 
breathless images of death. They were 
placed in the exhibition by the side of 
the Hebe and Terphsicore of Canova — 
the goddesses obtained few admirers 
compared to them. So eager was the 
press to see them, that a look could 
not always be obtained — mothers stood 
over them and wept; and the deep 
impression they m^e on the public 
mind must be permanent. 

A work of such pathetic beauty, and 
finished with such exquisite slull, is 
an unusual sight, and its reward vrixs 
no common one. The artist received 
various orders for poetic figures and 
groups, and the choice of the subject 
was left to his own judgment Such 
commissions arc new to English sculp- 
ture. The work selectetl for Lord 
Figreinont has been made publicly 
known — a colossal figijire of Satan ; 
The sketch has been soj^e time finished; 
and we may soon expAt to see the 
fiend invested with the^yisible and aw« 


ful grandeur of his character. A sub- 
ject selected from Christian belief is 
worthy of a Christian people. A 
guardian angel, a just man made per- 
fect, must be dearer to us than all the 
dumb gods of the heathens. They ex^ 
ist in our faith and our feeling — we 
believe they .watch over us, and will 
wel 'ome our translation to a happier 
state. But the gods of the Greeks 
have not lived in superstition these 
eighteen hundred years. We do not feel 
for them — we do not love them, nei- 
ther do we fear them. What is Jupi- 
ter to us, or we to Jupiter. They are 
not glorious by association with Para- 
dise, like our angels of light — nor ter- 
rible, like those of darkness. We are 
neither inspired by their power, nor 
elevated by their majesty. Revel||^ 
among forgotten gods has long beentne 
reproach of sculptors. The Christian 
world has had no Raphaels in marble. 

A devotional statue of Lady St Vin- 
cent is a work created in the artist's 
happiest manner. The figure is kneel- 
ing-^the hands folded in resignation 
over the bosom — the head gently and 
meekly bowed, and the face impressed 
deeply with the motionless and holy 
composure of devotion. All attempt 
at display is avoided — a simple and ne- 
gligent drapery covers the figure. It is 
now placed in the chancel of Cavers- 
wclL church, in Staffordshire. 

Along with many other productions, 
bis next important work was a statue 
of Louisa Russel, one of the Duke of 
Bedford's daughters. The child stands 
on tiptoe, witli delight fondling a dove 
in her bosom, an almost breathing and 
moving image of arch-simplicity and 
innocent grace. It is finished with the 
same felicity in which it is conceived. 
The truth and nature of this figure 
was proved, had proof been necessary, 
by a singular incident. A child of 
three years old came into tlie study of 
the artist — it fixed its eyes on the 
lovely marble child — went and held 
up its hands to the statue, and called 
aloud and laughed ivith the evident 
hope of being attended to. This figure 
is now at Woburn-abbey, in com^ny 
with a group of the Graces from the 
chisel of Canova. 

Many of Mr Chantrey's finest busts 
belong to this period. His head of 
John Rennie, tlie civil-engineer, is by 
manyreckoned his masterpiece; and we 
have heard that tlie sculptor seems |iot 
unwilling to allow it that prefbrenoe. 
Naturally it is a head of evidetit exten- 
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sivc capacity and thought, and to ex- him make something very like such an 
press these the artist has had his gifted admission himself. But the subject, 
moments, A head of tlic great Watt, though an eminent and venerable man, 
is of the same order. is by no means so interesting as that 

Sometime in the year 1818, lie was of the famous Two Children. Tlie 
made a member of the Royal Society, very circumstances of the untimely 
a member of the Society of Anti(|ua- death of two such innocent and lovely 
ries, and finally a member of the Royal beings, is deeply aftecting, and the 
Academy. 'J’o the former he presented power of association, a matter for me- 
a marble bust of their president. Sir ditatioii to all artists, is too strong for 
Joseph Banks — a work of mueh power the statue, admirable as tliat produc- 
and felicity ; and to the latter he gave, tion is. In the same year, he placed 
as the customary admission proof of the statues of Blair and Melville in 
genius, a marble bust of Benjamin Edinburgh, and was treated by the 
West. The tardy acknowledgment people of Scotland with great kindness 
of Ills talents, by the Royal Academy, and distinction, 
has been the frecpient subject of con- In the Ibllowing year, he made a 
versation and surprise. Institutions journey, which he had long nieditut- 
to support or reward the efforts of ge- ed, through Italy, Rome, Venice, 
may be salutary ; for they can and Elorence, were the chief places of 
cherish what they cannot create ; but attraction ; but he found leisure to 
they seem to take away the charm or examine the remains of art in many 
speil of inspiration which artists are places of lesser note. He returned 
presumed to share in common with through France, and arrived in Lon- 
poets. The magic of art seems rc- don, after an absence of eighteen 
duced to the level of a better kind of weeks. Of the works of Canova, he 
manufactory, in which men serve an speaks and writes witli a warmth and 
apprenticeship, and try to study an admiration he seeks not to conceal. 

art unteachablc untaught.** Ge- These two gifted artists are on the 
mus too, is wayward, and its directors most fiiendly terms, Above all 
may be capricious — they may be wed- modern art in Rome,” lie thus writes 
ded to some particular system — may to u fiicnd, Canova*s works are tlie 
wish to lay the line and level of their chief atliactions. Ilis latter produc- 
own tastes, and their own works, to tioiis are of a far more natural and 
thos^ of more gifted minds, and by pe- exalted character than his earlier 
dantic and limifed definitions of scidp- works; and liis fame is wronged by 
tiy?e, confine their honours to those his masterly statues which are now 
who worship tlieir rules. They were common in England. lie is excelling 
slow in honouring their academy ; and in simplicity and in grace every day* 
in all the compass of art, they could An Eiidymion for the Duke of j5evon- 
not have admitted one who deserved shire, a Magdalen for I iOrd Liverpool, 
it more, or who needed it less, than and a NympJi are his latest works and 
Francis Chantrey. his best. There is also a noble cques- 

In 1818, he produced the statue of trian statue of the King of Naples — 
Dr Anderson, which, for unaffected the revolutions of its head liave kept 
case of attitude, and native and un- pace with those of the kingdom. A 
borrowed and individual power of poet in Rome has published a book of 
thought, has cn so much admired. Sonnets, on Canova's works, each pro- 
The figure is seated, and seems in duction has its particular sonnet — of 
deep and grave meditation. When their excellence I can give you no in- 
we look at the statues of this artist, formation.” 

we think not of art, but of nature. ijuch is the account given by our 
Constrained and imposing theatrical illustrious Englishman, of the produc- 
•postures, make no part of his taste.— lions of the famous Roman ; but there 
All his figures stand or sit with a na- is a kindness, a generosity, an extreme 
tural and dignified ease; and they tenderness about the minds of men of« 
are all alike remarkable for the truth high genius, when they speak of the 
and felicity of their portraits, and the works of each other, which must not 
gracefulsiinplicity of tlieir garb. The glow on the page of stern and candid 
statue of Anderson has been esteemed criticism. The character of Canova's 
by many as the most masterly of all works seems neither very natural nor 
bis large works ; and we liave heard original. What Phidias and the iin-« 
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mortal sculptors cf Greece saw in sun- 
shine, he sees in twilight — his art is 
dimly reflected back from the light of 
ancient ages. The Grecian beauty and 
nature which he has chosen for his 
models, he sees through the eyes of 
other men — he cannot contemplate 
living, the very excellence he seeks to 
attain. Of the meek austere com- 
posure of ancient art, he seems to feel 
but little, and that late in life — ho re- 
tires from the awful front of Jupiter, 
to pipe with Apollo among the 1 locks 
of Admetus. Though with the severe 
and the majestic, he has limited ac- 
quaintance — with tlie graceful, the 
gentle, and the soft, he seems particu- 
larly intimate, and tliis, though a high, 
is but a recent acquirement. llis 
earlier works are all inlectcd with the 
theatrical or aftected styles — every fi- 
gure strains to make the most of the 
graces of its person. He was polluted 
by his intercourse with the French. 
He seems not a sculptor by tlie giace 
of God alone, but has become emi- 
nent by patient study and reflection. 
Tlie character of Ins works lives not 
in living nature, he deals with the 
demi-gods, and seems ambitious to 
restore the lost statues of older Greece 
to their pedestals. He looks not on na- 
ture and revealed religion as Raphael 
looked — he has no intense and passion- 
ate feeling for the heroes or the iKro- 
incs of whom Tasso sung so divinely — 
he seeks not to embody the glorious 
forms of the Christian faith. Ho has 
no visions of angels ascending and de- 
scending — he feels for a race which 
forsook the world when the cross was 
s(’en on Calvary, and he must be con- 
tent to feel alone. He has no twi- 
light visitations from the muse of mo- 
dern beauty. The softness, the sweet- 
ness, and gTtace of his best works have 
been felt and echoed by all. His Hebe 
is buoyant and sylphlike, but not mo- 
dest — witli such a loose look an?l air, 
she never, liad dared to deal ambrosia 
among the graver divinities. The 
Cawdor Hebe came from the hands 
of Canovn, with her cheeks vermilion- 
ed. His statue of Madame Mere* the 
mother of Napoleon, i.s a work of great 
merit — easy qnd digniiicd ; and his 
colossal statue of Buonaparte, now in 
Ap.sley-lioiise< aspires to the serene 
majesty of the antique. 

It is customary to couple the names 
of Canova and Chan trey together, and 
some have not scrupled to add that of 
Tbortvaldscn, the Dane. TJicir styles 


and their i>owcrs are essentially dif- 
ferent, and widely removed from each 
other. Canova seeks to revive the 
might and beauty of Greek art on 
earth — the art of Chantrey is a pure 
emanation of English genius — a style 
without transcript or imitation— re- 
sembling the ancients no more than 
the ^'ild romantic dramas of Shak- 
spe.'ire resemble the plays of Euripi- 
des, or the heroes of Walter Scott s 
chivalry, the heroes of heathen song. 
It seeks to personify the strength and 
the beauty of the '' mighty island.*" 
From tliem both the Dane differs, and 
ive are sensible of a descent, and a 
deep one, when we write his name. 
He has not the powerful tact of spe- 
culating on ancient and departed 
ccllence like the Roman — nor has he 
the native miglit, and grace, and un- 
borrowed vigour of the Englishman in 
hewing out a natural and noble style 
of his own. The group of the graces 
which he modelled in feverish emula- 
tion of those of Canova, measure out 
the immense distance between them ; 
they are a total fiiilure, and below me- 
diocrity. His figure of the Duke of 
Bedford's daughter is unworthy of the 
company of her sister Louisa by 
Chantrey, He studies living nature, 
but with no poet's eye. 

Of the impressions which the works 
of Michael Angelo niJide o» our Eng« 
lishman, we may be expected to 
something — it would he unwise to be 
silent, yet what we have to say must 
be of a mixed kind ; we have to speak 
of great excellencies and grievous 
faults. Of tlie powers of this wonder- 
ful man the world is fully sensible, 
but lie seems always to have aspired 
at expressing too much — grasping at 
unattainable perfections beyond the 
power of his art. He wished to em- 
body and impress tlie gloving, the 
sublime, and extensive a.ssociations of 
poetry, and was repulsed by the limits 
of art, and the grossness of ills mate- 
rials. Amid all his grandeur he has, 
constrained elevations, and with all 
his truth, an exaggeration of the hu- 
man form, which he mistook fori 
strength. lie was remarkably ardent 
and impatient ; few of his works are 
finished. A new work presented it- 
self to his restless imagination, and he 
left an hero with his hand or his foot 
for ever in the block, to relieve the 
form of some new beauty of which 
Ins fancy hud dreamed* Had he not 
aimed at so much, he would liavc ac- 
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complishcd more, and his name would at her feet, and buries her face in an-^ 
have gone to posterity without abate- guish in her parent s robe. The mar- 
ment or drawback. ble is in a forward state. 3. A Statue 

Of the beauties of Italian scenery, iis of Francis Horner, M. P., for West- 
well as those of Italian art, Mr Chan- minster Abbey — a production of great 
trey made many drawings — they are dignity and tranquil power — is also in 
executed with great skill and facility, marble, and will be finished in the 
Those from the martyrdom of ‘ St course of the Autumn. 4. A sleeping 
Stephen ^re eminently beautiful ; the child, the daughter of Sir Thomas 
originals are diminutive and little Acland, is a gentle and lovely creation, 
known, but are inspired with much and equals or surpasses the beauty an(l 
of the serene tind divine repose of repose of the famous Children now in 
Raphael.*' ' Lichfield Cathedral. 5. Another re- 

We close with reluctance this nasty posing child, the daughter of Mr Bos- 
and imperfect account of our illus- well of Auchenleck, is a work of great 
trious countryman and his produc- merit. There is a softness and qilent 
tions. Wc have omitted to notice grace about all the artist's labours of 
some of the peculiar excellencies of his this kind. 6. A Statue of General 
style, and to mention many of his Washington, for America, not in a con- 
works — of numbers and of importance dition for criticism. Canova has finish- 
enough to form a fair reputation of ed a Statue of this eminent jjerson for 
themselves. We have confined our- the same country. The unequalled 
selves to those with which we are most talent of the English artist in express- 
conversant. In the conception and in iftg grave and vigorous character, will 
the finish of his works, the artist is be doubtless put forth here. 7. A Sta- 
cxtremely fastidious, and meditates tue of Chief Baron Robert Dundas, for 
with a care, and works with a dili- Edinburgh ; — and many Busts of rc- 
gence, of^ which there are too few ex- markable men, and Monuments of im- 
amples. He is an early mover, and portance. 

may be found labouring in summer- Of the noetic groupes and figures 
time, before sunrise, on some favour- which he has been commissioned to 
ite work, nor has he forgot his early execute, it may be imprudent to speak, 
and intense application ; with a candle and our information might be inaccu- 
in the front of his hat, and a chisel rate. Something in the highest poeti- 
in his hand, we have seen him at cal walk of sculpture has been long 
midnight, and far in the morning, expected from his hand ; and whether 
employed in finishing some of his he may choose to come before the 
principal works. t world in the soft and gentle, or in tlie 

Ofworksnowinprogress we shall en- dignified and impressive, it is useless 
deavour to give a brief notice. l.AMo- to conjecture. Before the world be 
nument in memory of David P. Watts, will come, in a subject of bis own 
ofDovedalc in Derbyshire ; the sub- choice and election, and that soon. He 
ject is a father blessing his children — is now modelling the Bust of Walter 
This extensive work is partly model- Scott. From the gifted hand we re- 
led, and promises to become one of the quire the inspired head, and can con- 
noblest productions of his mind — mo- sent to take it from no other. This 
ral, pathetic, and exalted. 2, A Mo- is a circumstance we have long desir- 
nument for Mr Wildman of Chilham ed. The ‘‘ form and pressure" of the 
castle is of the same character, though great poet will now remain on the 
the subject is different. A mother re- earth ; and the names of Walter Scott 
dines on her husband's tomb in setftod and Francis Chantrey will descend to 
and .serene sorrow ; her daughter kneels posterity together. 

* Drawing seems a favourite pastime with this artist. The popular excursion of ]\fr 
Rhodes, in Derbyshire, is indebted to his pencU for its best illustrations— romantic scene.s, 
and several ancient and beautiful Saxon cros.ses. These have been presented tp the 
author by the artist, from the love he bears to hi.s native country. 

*1* The writer of this brief notice once saw & sketch of great talent from the band of the 
late Edward Bird, R. A., in which his friend, Mr Chantrey, is h'presented employed in 
this nocturnal labour. The light from below shot upwards on the front of the figure — the 
statue of Louisa Russel,— and the head and busy hand of the sculptor, were in a manner 
half-seen half-hid. The painter said he made the sketch at midnight, in tlic study of his 
friend. He did not live to finish what he bad so beautlAiUy begun. 
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A WORD FITLY BPOfcF.N IS LIItK APPLRS OF GOLD IN PICTORRS OK SILVER.— Pr'ovERRR XXV. U. 

[^OuR readers, avc are sure, will be grateful to us for pressing into our service 
an entire Speecli deliveretl by Mr Canning, at the dinner given in celebration of 
his re-election as Member tor Liverpool. We rejoice in having an opportu« 
nity of giving any additional circulation to a production which, whether we re- 
gard the matter or the manner of it, wc cannot help regarding as the very master- 
piece of its illustrious author’s genius, — which seems to us to embody by fiur 
the most clear, distinct, and philosophical views that have yet been laid before 
any portion of the British public in regard to the present internal disturbance, 
and disturbers of our country ; — and which, under the blessing of Divine I*ro- 
videncc, may, we would fondly hope, contribute signally and speedily to the 
re-establishment of sober reflection and mutual confidence among all orders of 
the people. The natural eftbets, indeed, even of the wisdom and the eloquence* 
of the greatest and best of men arc thwarted and weakened in these days, by the 
unrelenting persevering s))leen with which all such men are persecuted by the 
base rabble, who have obtruded themselves, in the character of teachers and writ- 
ers, on the too credulous ears of by far too great a part of our population : nor, 
among all the living statesmen of England, is there any one who has had to con- 
tend either with so continuous or so foul a stream of this abuse, as the Bight 
Honourable George Canning. None, indeed, have the audacity to deny his talents 
— hut Whig-radical, and lladical-whig, and every organ of vulgar slander, by 
whatever name it is known — all seem, with one unceasing pertinacious spiteful- 
ncss, to be leagued together in one common conspiracy of perpetual detraction 
against his personal character as a politician. And yet, when one looks back to 
tlhi history of this remarkable man’s public life, not only does it defy the ut- 
most zeal of all liis ene mies to find one instance from which any eonchision 
hostile to his character as a man of honour and principle can possibly be 
drawn j — but we venture fearle.ssly to assert, that ‘of all living English states- 
men, of all parties, he is the one whose career exhibits the greatest and mo.st 
memorable sacrifices of personal interest ; and which, to men of his cast, is out 
€if all comparison more difficult, of personal feeling and j^rsonal pride to the 
purity and firmness of principle. There needs no one to rise from the dead to 
inform us, that of all human objects a clever Tory is to a stupid Whig the 
most exalted and essential of abominations. But when one sees by how 
many Wings, that nobody calls stupid, these absurd and wicked reproaches 
are for ever re-echoed and reiterated, one cannot help feeling some little emo- 
tion, not of contempt merely, hut of astonishment. These men are not aware 
how miscraVdy they arc pulling down their own aulAority, by convincing the 
whole world that their miinls arc incapable Of any s^^^thy in regard to any one 
matter, either of thought or of feeling/ with one, 'Whpm every body that reads 
a page of any of his works, knows and feels irresisliin^, to be among the most 
accomplished and powerful intellects of his age and country,— one, we devout- 
ly believe, of the mOst upright and honourable men that ever devoted the 
energies of a great genius to the ill-rewarded toils of British Statesmanship.] 


SPEECH OF THE RIGHT HON. GKORGE CANNING 


Ai ihc Liverpool Dinner, ^iven 

Gentlemen, — Short as the interval 
is since 1 last met you iu this place 
on a similar occasion, ti\e events which 
nave filled up that interval have not 
been unimportant. The great moral 
disease wlpch wc then talked of as 
gaining ground on the community, 
has, since that period, arrived at its 
most extravagant height ; and, since 
that period also, remedies here been 
VoL. VU. 
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applied to it, if not of permanent cure, 
at least of temporary mitigation. 

Gentlemen, with respect to thos? 
remedies, l^meon with respect to the 
transactions of the last short session of 
Parliament, previous to the dissolu- 
tion, I feel that it is m) duty, as your 
representative, to render to you some 
account of ^e part which 1 took'^in 
that sMcmbly to which you sent me ; 
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I feel it my duty aUo, as a iDtinbcr ut 
the Government by which tho^e mea- 
sures were advised. Upon occasions 
of such trying exigency as those which 
we have lately .experienced, I hold it 
to be of the very essence of onr free 
and popular Constitution, that an un- 
reserved interchange of sentiment 
should take place between the repre- 
sentative and his constituents: and 
if it accidentally happen, that he 
who addresses you as your repre- 
sentative, stands also in the situation 
of a responsible adviser of the crown, 

I recognise in that more rare occur- 
rence, a not less striking or less valu- 
able peculiarity of that reviled Consti- 
tution under which we hate the hap- 
piness to live ; by which a minister of 
the crown is brought into contact with 
the great body of the community ; and 
the service of the king is shown to be 
a part of the service of the peo]>le. 

Gentlemen, it has been one advan- 
tage of the transactions of the hist Ses- 
sion of Parliament, that while they 
were addressed to meet the evils which 
had CTOwn out of charges heaped upon 
the House of Commons, tliey have also, 
in a great measure, falsified the charges 
themselves. 

I would appeal to the recollection of 
every man who now hears me, of t»ny 
the most ciireleas estimator of public 
sentiment, or the most indifterent spec- 
tator of public events, whether any 
country, ih any two epochs, however 
distant, of its liistory, ever present- 
ed such a contrast with itself as this 
country, in November, IS 10, and 
this ct)untry in January W20 ? Wliat 
was the situation of the country in 
November, IS 19? — Do I exagge- 
rate when I say, that there was not a 
man of property who did not tremble 
for his possessions ? that tlicrc was not 
a man of retired and peaceable hahiia 
whodidnot tren.hlefor tlie tranquillity 
and security o^’ ids home ? that there 
was not a man of orderly and religious 
principles who did not fear that those 
principles were about to be cut from 
under the feet of 9uccee<ling genera- 
tions? Was there any man who did 
not apprehend the Crown to be in 
danger ? Was there any man attach- 
ed to the other branches of the Cousti- 
tutiofi, who did not contemplate, with 
anxiety and dismay, the irjipid and, ap- 
parently, irresistible difi^sion of doc- 
trines hostile to the very existence of 
Farliainent as at present constitute, 
anil ealculateil to excite, not hatred 
and coiitenipt merely, but open and 
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audacious force, csyncially against tlie 
House of Commons? — What is, iiv 
these respects, the situation of the 
country now? Is there a man of pro- 
perty who does not feel the tenure by 
which lie holds his possessions lo have 
been strengthened ? Is tliere a man of 
peace wlu> does not feel his’ domestic 
tranquillity to have been secured ? Is 
there a man of moral and religious 
principles who dxx's not look fbnvanl 
with better hope to see his cliildreu 
educated in those principles ? wlnv 
does not luiil with renewed confidence 
the revival and re-cstablisluncnt of 
that moral and religious sense wliieh 
had been attempted to be obliterated 
from the hearts of mankind f 

Well, Gentlemen, and what lus in- 
tei veiled between the two periods? A 
meeting of that degraded Parliament, 
a meeting of that scoffed at anil ikn id- 
cd House of Commons, a concmrenco 
of those three hraiiehes of an imper- 
fect constitution, not one of which, if 
we are to believe the Radical Ueform- 
ers, lived in the hearts, or swayed tlie 
feelings, or commanded the respect of 
the nation; but which, despised as 
they were while in a state of separation 
and inaction, did, by a co-operation of 
four sliort weeks, restoni order, conli- 
deiice, a reverence for the lawn, and 
just sense of their own legkimato au- 
thority. 

Another event, indeed, has interven- 
ed, in itself of a most jiainful natme, 
but powerful ill aiding and confiimiug 
the impressions whicii the assembling 
and the proceedings of Parlianuiit 
were calculated lo }iroduce. I mean 
the loss whicli the nation has sustained 
by the death of a Sovereign, with 
whose person all that is vein rahle in 
Monarchy has been identified in the 
eyes of surcessive generations of his* 
subjects ; a Sovereign, whose gooduess, 
whose years, who%e sorrows ami suffer- 
iugs, must liavo softened the hearts of 
tlie most ferocious cncirjies of kingly 
power ; — whose active virtues, and tlx' 
n> mory of wliiise virtues, when h 
pleased Divine Providence that they 
should be active ho more, have been 
the guide and guardian of his people 
through many a weary and many a 
stormy pilgrimage ;r-scarct lessa guide, 
and quite as much u guardiatf, in tlu* 
cloud of his evening darkpess as in 
the brightness of his meridian day. 

That sudi a loss, and the recollcc* 
tioni^aiul reflections naturally aris- 
ing fkon:i it, must Imve iuul a tenden- 
cy to revive and rcfrcsli the attach- 
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mciit to '^lonarcliy, an<l to root that 
attachrneut deeper in the hearts of the 
people, might easily be shown by rea- 
soning ; but a feeling truer than all 
reasoning anticipates the result, and 
renders the process of argument unne- 
•cessary. So far, therefore, has this 
groat calamity brought with it its own 
compensation, ami conspired to the 
restoration of j)eace throughout the 
country, with tbemeasrures adopted by 
I'arliainent. 

And, Goritlemen, what was the clia- 
racter of those measures ? — The best 
eulogy of them I take to be this: it 
may he said of them, as has been said 
of some of the most consummate pro- 
ductions of literary art, that though 
no man beforehand had exactly anti- 
cipated them, no man, when they were 
laid before him, did not feel that they 
w('re suclr as he waiuld himself have 
suggested. So faitlifully adapted to 
the case which they were framed to 
meet, so correctly adjusted to the de- 
gree and nature of the mischief which 
they were intended to control, that 
vliile we all feel that they have done 
their work, I think none will say there 
has been any thing iu them of excess 
or su|)ererogatioii. 

We were loudly assured by tlie Ke- 
formers, that rlie test throughout the 
country by which those who were am- 
bitious of seats in the new Parliament 
would be tried was to be — whether 
they had supported those measures. I 
have inquired, with as much diligence 
as was compatible with my diUies liere, 
after the proceedings of other elections; 
and I protest 1 know no place yet, be- 
sides the hustings of Wesimiuster and 
Southwark, at whioli that menaced 
test lias been put to any candidates. 
To me, indeed, it was not put as a test, 
but objected as a charge. You know 
how tliat charge was answereil : and 
the result is to me a majority of 13UQ 
out of ‘-2000 voters upon the poll. 

But, Gentlemen, though this quje»- 
tion has not, as was threatened, been 
the watchword of popular elections, 
every other eftort has, nevertheless, 
been industriously employed to per- 
suade tin? country, that tlieir liberties 
have been essentially abridged by the 
regulation of popular meetings. Agoinot 
that one of the measures passed by Par- 
liament it is that the attacks of the 
Radical Reformers have been narticu- 
iarly directed. Gentlemen, tne first 
answer to this averment is, that the 
Act leaves untouched all the constitu- 
tional modes ot' assembly which have 
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been known to tlic nation since it be- 
came free. We are fond of dating our 
freedom from the Revolution. I should 
be glad to know in what period since 
the Revolution, (up to a very late pe- 
riod indeed, which 1 will specify,) in 
what period of those reigns growing 
out of the Revolution — I mean, of the 
first t igns of the House of Bnmswick 
— did it enter into the head of man, 
that such meetings could be holden,, 
or that the Legislature would tolerate 
the holding of sucR meetings, as dis- 
graced the country for some months 
previous to the last session of Parlia- 
ment } When, therefore, it is asserted 
that such lueotings were never before 
suppressed, the simple answer is, they 
were never before systematically aU 
tempted to be holden. 

I verily believe, the first meeting of 
the kind that was ever attempted and 
tolerated (I know of none anterior to 
it) was that called by Lord George 
Gordon, in St George's-fields, in tlie 
year 1780, which led to the demolition 
of chapels and dwelling-houses, tlie 
breaking of ftisons, and the conflagra- 
tion of London. Was England never 
free till 17H0.^ Did British liberty 
spring to light from the ashes of the 
metropolis ? \\ liat ! was there no 
freedom in the reign of George the 
Second ? Nom? in that of George the 
First } None in the reign of Queen 
Ann or of King William ? Beyond the 
Revolution I will not go. But I have 
always heard, tliat British liberty was 
established long before the commence- 
ment of the late reign ; nay, that in tl>e 
late reign (according to popular politi- 
cians) it rather sunk and retrograded ; 
«nd yet, never till that reign was such 
an abust* of popular meetings dreamt 
of, much less erected into a right, not 
to be questioned* by J^Iagistrates, and 
not to be controlled by Parliament. 

Do I deny, then, the general right 
of the people to meet, . to petition, or to 
deliberate upon their grievances ? God 
forbid ! But right is not a simple,# 
abstract, positive, unqualified term. 
Rights are iu the same individual to ' 
be compared with his duties ; and 
rights hi one person are to be balanced 
w^itli the rights of others. But let us 
take the ri^it to meet in its most ex- 
tended construction. The persons wlio 
called the meeting at Manchester tell 
you, that they had a right to collect to- 
gether countless multitudes to discuf® 
the question of Phi liaimntary Reform ; 
to collect them when they would, and 
where they would^ eonsenjt 
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of Mii^Lslratrs, or ooncujrciuc of in- 
habitants, or reference to tlie comfort 
and convenience of the neii^liboiirhootl. 
Now may not the peaceable, the in- 
dustrious inliabitant of Manchester 
say. ** I have a right to quiet in my 
house ; I have a right to curry on my 
manufactory, on which not iny exist- 
ence only and that of iny children, but 
that of iny workmen and their nniner- 
ons families depends. I have a right 
to be protected in the exercise of this 
my lawful calling/ I have a right to 
be protected, not against violence and 
plunder only, against fire and sword, 
but against the terror of these calam- 
ities, and against the risk of these in- 
flictions; against the intimidation or 
seduction of my workmen ; .again^it 
the distraction of that attention ami 
the interruption of that indusiiy, with- 
out which neitlier they nor I can gain 
our livelihood, I call upon tlie laws 
to afford me that protection ; and if 
the law’s in this country cannot afford 
it, depend upon it, I and my manu- 
factures must emigrate to some coun- 
tiy where they can/’ Here is a con- 
flict of rights, betvseen which, what 
is the decision ? AVhicli of the two 
claims is to give way ? Cini any rea- 
sonable being- doubt ? Can any honest 
man hesitate ? r^et private ju*;tice or 
public expediency decide, and can tlie 
decision by possibility be other, than 
that tlie peaceable and industrious 
shall be protected, the tuibulcnt and 
mischievous put dowm ? 

Jjut what similarity is there between 
tumults such as thes(‘, and an oiderly 
meeting, recognised’hy the law, for all 
legitimate purposes of discussion or 
petition f Gcd forbid, that there sliould 
not be modes of assembly by which 
every class of this great nation may be 
brought together to deliberate on any 
matters c-onnected with their interest 
and their fre»dom. it is, however, an 
inversion of the natural order of things, 
it is a disturbance of the settled course 
#f)f society, to represent discussion as 
every thinjj, and the ordimuy occupa- 
tions of life as nothing. To protect 
the jieaceable in their ordinary occu- 
pations, is as nnich the province of the 
laws, as to provule opfioi (unities of 
discussion for every purpose to which 
It is nrccfisarily and properly applica- 
ble, I'he law's do both ; but it i.s no 
pfirt of the contrivance of th&laws that 
immense multitudes should wantonly 
be brought together, month after 
month altil day after day, where the 
irtry bringing t'^ethei of* a multitude 
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is of itself the source of terror and of 
danger. 

It is no part of the ])rovii>ion of the 
laws, nor is it in the spirit of them, 
that such multitudes should be brought 
together at the will of unauthorised 
and irresponsible individuals, changing 
the scene of meeting as may suit their 
caprice or convenience, ai|(d fixing it 
where they have neither property, nor 
domicile, nor connexion. The spirit 
of the law goes directly the other way. 
It is, if I may so express myself, emi- 
nently a spirit of corporation. Coun- 
ties, parishes, tow'iiships, guilds, pro- 
fessions, trades, and callings, form so 
many local and political subdivisions, 
into which the peojde of Kngland are 
distributed by the law ; and tbe per- 
\uding principle of the whole is that 
of vicinage or neighbourhood ; by which 
each man is heUl to act under the view 
and inspection of bis neighbours ; to 
lend his aid to them, to borrow theirs ; 
to share their councils, their duties, 
and their burdens ; and to bear with 
thuu his share of responsibility for 
the acts of any of the meiubers of the 
coir.nainity of which lie forms a pari. 

Observe, I am not. speaking here of 
tlie reviled and discredited statute law 
only, but of that veiieiablc cominoii 
law to which our Uefonners are so 
fund of appealing on all occauons, as 
Well as of the statute law by which it 
is iTiodifieil, explained, or enforced. 
(lUidt'd by the spirit of the one, no 
less than by the letter of tbe utln r, 
what man is there in this country who 
cannot point out the jiortion of so- 
ciety to which it belongs.^ If injuiy 
is sustained, upon whom is tlie in- 
jured person exjiressly entitled to 
come for redress? Upon the hundred, 
or tlic division in which be has sus- 
tained the injury. On what prin- 
ciple? On the principle, that as the 
individual is amenable to the divi.sioii 
of the community to wdiich be speci- 
ally belongs, so neighbours are an- 
swerable for each oilier. Just laws, 
to be sure, and admirable equity, if a 
stranger is to collect a riiob which is 
to set half Manchester on fire; and 
the burnt half is to come upon the 
other lialf for indemnity, while the 
stranger goes off unquestioned, by the 
stage ! 

That such was the nature, such the 
tendency, nay, that such, in all human 
probability, might have been the re- 
.sult of such meeting.s, as that of the 
Ifith of August, who can deny ? Who 
that wdgha all the particulars of that 
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day's transactions, comparing them 
with the rumours and the threats that 
preceded them, will dispute that such 
might have been the result of that 
very day s meeting, if that meeting, so 
very legally assembled, had not, by 
the happy decision of the magistrates, 
been so very illegally disperseil ? 

1 1 is, therefore, not in consonance, 
but in contrailiction to the spirit of 
the law, that such meetings have been 
holden. The law prescribes a a)p- 
porate character. The callers of chese 
meetings have always studiously a- 
voided it. No summons of freehold- 
ers — none of freemen — none of the 
inhabitants of particular places or pa- 
rishes — no acknowledgment of local 
or political classiti cation. Just so at 
the beginning of the French revolu- 
tion : the fiist work of the Ueformers 
was to loosen every established politi- 
cal relntion, every legal hohling of 
man to man, to tlcstroy every corpo- 
ration, to dissolve every subsisting 
class of society, and to reduce the na- 
tion into individuals, in order, after- 
wards, to congregate thi in into mobs. 

I^et no person, therefore, run away 
with tlic notion, that these things 
were done without design. To bring 
together the inhabitants of a particu- 
l.ir division, or men tsharing a coin- 
inon franchise, is to bring together an 
a.sf-’einbly, of which the compoi^mt 
parts act with some respect and awe of 
eacli otlicr ; aneir nt habits, which the 
Jh'fornicrs would cull prejudices, pre- 
conceived attacluneiits, which {hey 
would call corruption, that mutual 
respect which makes the eye of a 
neighbour a security for each man's 
good conduct, but which the Ueform- 
ers would stigmatize as a confederacy 
among the few for dominion over their 
fellows — all these things make men 
diflicult to be moved on the sudden to 
any extravagant ami violent eiiterprize. 
Uut bring together a multitude of in- 
dividuals having no permanent rela- 
tion to each other, no common tie, 
but what arises from their concurrence 
as members of that meeting — a tie 
dissolved as soon ns the meeting is at 
iui end ; — in such an aggregation of 
individuals there is no such mutual 
respect, 119 sucli check upon the pro- 
ceedings of each man from the awe of 
his neighbour's disapprobation ; and if 
ever a multitudinous assembly can be 
wrought up to purposes of mischief, 
it will be an assembly so composed. 

How monstrous is it to confound 
«ucb meetings with the genuine and 


recognized modes of collecting" tlie 
sense of the Finglish people ! Was it 
by meetings such as these that the re-i 
volution was brought about, the great 
event to which our antagonists are so 
fond of referring ? Was it by a meet- 
ing in St George's- fieldp ? in Spa- 
fields ? in Smith-field ? Was it by 
imtohl multitudes collected iu a vil- 
lage m the north ? No ; it was by 
meeting of corporations in their cor- 
porate capacity — by the assembly of 
recognised bodies of the State — by the 
interchange of opinions among por- 
tions of the community known to each 
other, and capable of estimating ea^ 
others views and characters. Do we 
want a more striking mode of reme- 
dying grievances than this ? Do we re- 
quire a mure animating example.^ And 
did it remain for the Reformers of the 
present day to strike out the course by 
which alone Great Britain could make 
and keep herself free ? 

Gentlemen, all power is, or ouglit 
to be, neccHUpanied by responsibility. 
Tyranny is irresponsible power. This 
definition is equally true, whether the 
power be lodged in one or many ; 
whether in a despot, exempted by 
the form of government from the con- 
trol of law ; or in a mob, whose 
iniinbers put them beyond the reach 
of law. Idle, therefore, , and absurd, 
to talk of freedom where a mob do- 
mineers ! Idle, tlicrefore, and absurd, 
to talk of liberty, wlu ji you hold 
your ])roperty, perhajis your life, not 
indeed at the nod of a despot, but at 
the w'ill of an inflamed, an infuriated 
populace ! If, therefore, jluring the 
n igii of terror at Manchester or at Spa- 
fields, there wvra persons in this 
country who had a right to coniplaiit 
of tyranny, it was they who loved the 
Constitution, who loved the Monai- 
chy, but who dared not utter their 
opinions or their wishes until their 
houses were burricadoed, and their 
eJiildren sent to a place of safety. 
That Av.'is tyranny ! and, so far us 
the mobs were under the control of 
a leader, that was despotism. And it 
was against that tyranny, that despot- 
ism, that Parliament at length raised 
its arm. 

All power, I say, is vicious, tliat is 
not accompanied by proportionate rcs^ 
ponsibility. Personal responsibility 
prevents the abuse of individt|al pow- 
er; responsibility of cluiracter is the 
security against the abuse of collective 
power, when exercised by bodies of 
men whose cxistw^ is |«riiuincut 
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and defined. Rut sitrip such bodies 
of these c|ualiLies, yon degrade them 
into multitudes, iind then what secu- 
rity have you a;:;ainbt any thing that 
tliey may ilo or resolve,- knowing 
that the moment the meeting is at an 
^nd, iluTe is no human being respon- 
sible for thi'ir proceedings ? The 
meeting at Manchester, the meeting 
at Rirminghain, the meeting at Spa- 
fields or iSmithtield, v;hat pledge could 
they give to the nation of the souiid- 
ncbs or sincerity of their designs? 
The local charaeter of jManchester, 
the local character of Birmingham, 
Uias not pledget! to any of the proceed- 
ings to which their names were ap- 
pended, A certiiii number of ambu- 
latory tribunes of the people, self- 
elected to that high function, assumed 
the name and aiuLority of whatever 
place they thought proper to select for 
a place of meeting ; their rostrum was 
pitclietl, sometimes Jicre, sometimes 
there, according to the fancy of the 
inoh, or the patience of the Magis- 
trates ; hut the proposition, the pio- 
poser was in all places nearly alike ; 
and w’hen, hy a sort of political ven- 
trilo<|iiisni, the same voice hud been 
made to issue from half a dozen dif- 
ferent corners of the country, it was 
impudently assumetl to be a concord 
of sweet sounds, composing the united 
voice of tile jieople of England. 

Xcw, Geiitleinen, let us estimate 
the mighty mischief tlint has been 
done to liberty hy jmtting dow'ii meet- 
ings fcm*h as I have described. Let 
ask, wiiat lawful authority has been 
curtailed ; let us ask, wdiat respect- 
able community has been injured ; let 
us ask, what form of municijml insti- 
tAitions has been abrogated hy a law 
which fixes the migratory complaint 
to the spot whence it professes to ori- 
ginate, and desires to hear of the 
grievance from those by whom that 
grievance is felt ; which leaves to 
Manchester as ALinchester, to Bir- 
mingham as Binningharn, to London 
as I.,ondon, all the free scope of utter- 
ance which they liavc at any time en- 
joyed for making known their wants, 
their feelings, their wishes, their re- 


Manchester or at Birmingham, that 
he therefore speaks the sense of the 
town which he disquiets and endan- 
gers ; or still more preposterously, 
that because he has disquieted and en- 
dangered half a dozen neighbourliootls 
in their turn, he is, therefore, the or- 
gan of them all, and, through them, 
of the whole British people. 

Such are the stupid fallacies which 
the law of the last session has extin- 
guished ! and such is the object and 
effect of the measures which British 
liberty is not to survive ! 

'I’o remedy the dreadful wound thus 
inflicted upon British liberty, to re- 
store to tile people what the people 
have not lost, to give a new- impulse 
to that spirit of freedom, which no- 
thing has been done to embarrass or 
restrain, we are invited to alter the 
constitution of that jissendily througli 
which the people share in the Legis- 
lature ; in short, to make a iladical 
Reform in the House of Commons. 

It has alw'ays struck nu; as extraor- 
dinary, that there should he persons 
prepared to entertain the question of 
a change in so important a member 
of the c«msiituti()n, without consider- 
ing in what w'jy that change must 
affect the situation of the other nieni- 
heis, .iml the action of the constitu- 
tion itself. 

k have, on former occasions, stated 
here, and I have stated elsewhere, 
questions on this subject ; to which, 
as yet, I have never received an an- 
swer. “ You w ho wish to reform the 
House of Commons, do you nuMn to 
restore that branch of the J^egislature 
to the same state in which it stood at 
some former period ? or do you intaii 
to re-construct it on new principles?" 

Perhaps a moderate Reformer or 
Whig will answer, that he means only 
to restore the House of Commons to 
what it was at some former jicriofL 
I then beg to ask, and to that oucs- 
tion also I have never yet received an 
answer, At what periwl of our hia- 
i ry was tlie House of (’ommons in 
the state to which you wish to restore 
it?" 

Tile House of Commons must, for 


esc divisions, its separate authority, 
the unior; of all or of many of them 
the aggregate authority of such a con- 
sent and co-operation ; but which de- 
nies to an itinerant hawker of grie- 
vances, the power of stamping their 
names upon his wares ; of pk'etending, 
because he may raise aa outcry 


sidefed fn twa views : first, with re- 
spect to its agency- as a third part in 
the constitution ; secondly, with re- 
spect to its compoBition, in relation to 
its constituents. As to its agency as 
a. part of the constitution, 1 venture to 
say, without hazard, as I believe, of 
contradiction, that there is no [leriod 
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in the history of this country in which 
the House of Commons will be found 
to have occupied so large a share of 
the functions of' Government, as at 
present. Whatever else may be said 
of the House of Commons, this one 
point, at least, is indisputable, that 
from the earliest infancy of the con- 
stitution, the power of the House of 
.Commons has been growing till it has 
almost, like the rod of Aaron, absorbed 
its fellows. I am not saying whether 
this is or is not as it ought to be. 1 
merely mean to say why I think that 
it cannot be intended to complain of 
the want of power/ and of a due share 
in the government as the defect of the 
modern House of Commons. 

I admit, however, very willingly, 
that the greater share ot power it ex- 
ercises, the more jealous we ought to 
be of its composition ; and I presume, 
therefore, that it is in this respect, 
and in relation to its constituents, that 
the state of the House of Commons is 
contended to want revision. Well, 
then, at what period of our history 
was the composition of the House of 
Commons materially different from 
what it is at present? there 
period of our history in which the 
rights of election were not as various, 
and in which the influence of jnoperty 
was not as direct, in which recom- 
iiieiulations of caiuli dates were not as 
efficient, and some boroughs as close, 
as they are now ? I ask for informa- 
tion, but that information, plain and 
simple as it is, and necessary, one 
should think, to a clear understand- 
ing, much more to a grave decision of 
the point at issue, I never, though so- 
liciting it witli all humility, have ever 
yet been able to obtain Iroiii uuy lie- 
former, Radical, or Whig. 

The Radical Reformer, indeed, to 
do him justice, is not bound to fur- 
nish me with an answer to this ques- 
tion, because with his view of the 
matter, precedents (except one wliicli 
1 shall mention presently) have no- 
thing to do. The Uadi cal Reformer 
would, probably, give to my first 
question an answer very different from 
that which I have supposed Ids mo#* 
derate brother to give. He will tell 
me fairly, that he means not simply 
to bring the House of Commons back 
either to the share of power which it 
formerly enjoyed, or to the modes of 
election by which it was formerly re- 
turned, but to mak6 what, accord- 
ing to him, it ouglit to be, a direct 
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effectual representative of tlie people ; 
representing them not as a delegate 
commissioned to take care of their in- 
terests, but as a deputy appointed 
speak their will. Now to this view of 
the matter I have no other objection 
than this — that the British Constitu- 
tion is a limited Monarchy ; that a 
limited Monarchy is, in the nature of 
things, a mixed Government ; but 
that buch a House of Commons as the 
Radical Reformer requires, would, in 
effect, constitute a pure Democracy, 
which, it appears to me, would be in- 
consistent with any Monarchy, and 
unsusceptible of any limitation. 

I may have great respect for the 
person who theoretically prefers a Re- 
public to a Monarchy. But, even 
supposing me to agree with him in 
this preference, 1 should have a pre- 
vious question to discuss, by which 
he, perhaps, may not feel himself em- 
barrassed ; which is this, whether 1, 
born as I am (and as I think it is my 
goo<l fortune to bo) under a Monar- 
chy, am qtiite at liberty to consider 
myself as having a clear stage for po- 
litical expi rimenls ; whether I should 
be authorized, if I were convinced of 
the expediency of such a change, to 
withdraw Monarchy altogether from 
the British Constitution, and to sub- 
stitute an unqualified Democracy in 
i.s stead ; or whi ther, whatever 
changes I may be desirous of intro- 
ducing, I am not bound to consider 
the Constitution wdiicli I find as at 
least circumscribing the range and in 
sonic measure prescribing the nature 
tff the improvement. 

For my own part, I am undoubted- 
ly prepared to uphold the ancient Mo- ' 
uareby of the country, by arguments 
drawn from what I think the blessings 
wliicli we have enjoyed under it ; and 
by arguments of anotJier sort, if argu- 
ments of another sort shall ever be 
brought against it — But all that I am 
now contending for is, that whatever 
reformation is proposed, should be 
considered, with some reference to the 
established constitution of the coun- 
try. That point being conceded to 
me, I liavc no difficulty in saying, that 
I cannot conceive a constitution of 
whicli one- third part shall be an asr 
scmbly delegated by tlie people, 
to consult for the good of the nation, 
but to speak day by day, the peoples 
wiU, which must not, in a few days 
sitting, sweep away every other branch 
of the constitution that blight attempt 
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to oppose or control it. I cannot con- 
ceive how, in fair reasoning;, any other 
branch of the constitution shoukl pre- 
tend to stand agkinst it. If Govern- 
ment be a matter of will, all that we 
have to do is to collect the will of tlie 
nation, and, having collected it by an 
adequate organ, that will is paramount 
and supreme. By what shadow of ar- 
gument could the House of Lords be 
maintained in equal authority and ju- 
risdiction with the House of Cotumons, 
when once that House of Commons 
should become a mere deputation, 
speaking the people’s will, and that 
W'ill the rule of the Government ? In 
one way or other the House of Lords 
must act, if it he to remain a concur- 
rent branch of the Legislature. Ei- 
ther it must uniformly aftirm the 
the measures which egme from the 
Commons, or it must occasionally take 
the liberty to reject them. If it uni- 
formly affirm, it is without the pre- 
tence of authority. But to presume to 
reject an act of the deputies of the 
whole nation ! — by what assumption 
of right could three or four hundred 
great proprietors set themselves against 
the national will ? Grant the Re- 
formers, then, what they ask, on the 
principles on which they ask it, and it 
is utterly impossible that, after .such a 
Reform, the constitution should long 
consist of more than one body, and 
that one body a popular assembly. 

Why, Gentlemen, is this theory? or 
is it a theory of mine I If there be 
among tliose who bear me any man 
who has been (as in the generous en- 
thusiasm of youth any man may 
blamelessly have been) bitten by the 
doctrines of reform, I implore him, 
before he goes forward in his progress 
to embrace those doctrines in tlieir 
radical extent, to turn to the history of 
the transactions in this country in the 
year Hi 1-8, and to examine the bear- 
ings of those transactions on this very 
question of Radical Reform. ' He will 
find, Gentlemen, that the House of 
Commons of that «lay passed the fo’ 
lowing resolution : 

Resolved, that the people are 
under (iod, the original of all just 
powers !” 

Well,, can any sentiment be more 
'just and reasonable.^ Is it not the 
foundation of all the liberties of man- 
kind } Be it so. Let us proceed. The 
House of Commons followred up this 
resolution by a second, which runs in 
sometlung luwc these terms : 


Resolved, That the Commons of 
England assembled in Parliament, 
l)eing chosen by and representing the 
people, have the supriTtie authority of 
this nation." 

In this resolution the leap is taken. 
Will the Radical Reformers .say that 
it is taken ^ unfairly — with such a 
tempting precedent before them ? But 
the inference did not stop there. The 
House of Commons proceeded to re- 
solve, without oiw) dissenting voice : 

That whatsoever is enacted and 
declared law by the Commons of Eng- 
land assembled in Parliament, harii 
the force of law, and all the })eople of' 
this nation are included thereby, al- 
though the consent and concurrenei; 
of the King and House of Peers be not 
had theteunto." 

Such w’as the theoretical inference 
of tile House of Commons in IttiS, 
the logical dependence of whicli upon 
the foregoing proposition, 1 say, 1 
should be glad to see logically «lis- 
proved. Tlie practical infci t nccs 
not tardy in their arrival, after tlu^ 
theory. In a few weeks the House of 
Lords was voted useless ; and in a feu 
more we all know what became of tin* 
Crow’Ti. 

Such, I say, were the radical doc- 
trines of .16' IH, ainl such tlie conse- 
quences to which they naturally hal 
If w'c are induced to admit the sanu* 
premises now, wlio is it, 1 should lie 
glad to know, that is to guarantee u-, 
against similar conclusions r 

1'licse, then, arc the reasons why I 
look with jealousy at P.irliamcntMiy 
Retbrin. 1 look ..t it with still more 
jealousy, because in one of the Luo 
classes of men who c()-oj)erate in su])- 
port of that question, 1 never yet lound 
any tw^o individuals w lio held the same 
doctrines ; I never yet lieard any in- 
telligihle theory of Reform, excepi 
that of the Radical Reformers. Tlieii.s, 
indeed, it is easy enough to understainl. 
But iis for theirs 1 ccTtainly am not yet 
fully prepared. I, for my jKwt, will not 
consent to take one siej) without know'- 
ing on what principle 1 am invited to 
take it, and (which is perhaps of more 
consequence) without declaring on 
what principle I will 7ioi consent that 
any step, however harmless, shall 
tjiken. 

What more harmless than to dis- 
fVancluse a corrupt borough in (Corn- 
wall, which has exercised its francliise 
amiss, and brouglft shame on itself, 
and oil tUc system of which it is u 
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part? — Nothing. I have no sort of 
objection to doing, as Parliament has 
often done in such cases, (supposing 
always the case to be proved ;) to dis- 
franchising the borough, and render- 
ing it incapable of abusing its franchise 
in future. But, though I have no 
objection to doing this, I will not do it 
on the principle of speculative improve- 
ment. I do it on the principle of spe- 
/cific punishment for an offence. And 
I will take good care that no inference 
shall be drawn from my consent in this 
specific case, as to any sweeping con- 
currence in a scheme of general al- 
teration. 

Nay, I should think it highly dis- 
ingenuous to suffer the Radical Re- 
formers to imagine that they had 
gained a single step towards the ad- 
mission of their theory by any such 
instance of particular animadversion 
on proved misconduct. I consent to 
such disfranchisement ; but I <lo so, 
not with a view of furthering the 
radical system, but rather of thwarting 
it. I <ain glad to wipe out any blot in 
the present system, because I mean 
the present system to stand. I will 
take away a franchise, because it has 
been practically abused, not because I 
am at all disposed to inquire into the 
origin or to discuss the utility of all 
sucli franchises, any more tliah I mean 
to inquire, Gentlemen, into your titles 
to your estates. Disfranchising Gram- 
pound, (if that is to be so,) I mean to 
save Old Sarura. 

Now, Sir, I hope I deal fairly with 
the Radical Reformers, more fairly 
than those who would suffer it to be 
supposed that the disfranchisement of 
Grarapound is to be the beginning of 
a system of Reform : while they know', 
and I liope mean as well as 1 do, not 
to Reform (in the sense of change) 
but to preserve the Constitution. I 
would not delude the Reformers, if I 
could ; and I know it would be quite 
useless to attempt a delusion upon per- 
sons quite as siigacious in their gene- 
ration as any moderate Reforinei*s or 
Anti-reformers of us all. They know 
full well that the Whigs have no more 
notion than I have of parting with the 
close boroughs. Not they, indeed, A 
large, and prhaps the larger part of 
them, are in their hands. Why, in 
the assembly to which you send me. 
Gentlemen, some of those who sit on 
the same side with me, represent, to 
be sure, less popular places than Liver* 
Tol. VII. 


pool — but on the bench immediately 
over against me, I descry scarce any 
other sort of representatives than 
members for close, or, if you will, for 
rotten boroughs. To suppose, there- 
fore, that our political opi^nents have 
any thoughts of getting rid of the close 
boroughs, would be a gross delusion ; 
^nd, I have no doubt, they will be 
quite as fair and open with the Re- 
formers on this point as I am. 

And why, gentlemen, is it that I 
am sadhfied with a system which, it is 
said, no man can support who is not 
in love with corruption ? Is it that I, 
more than any other man, am afraid 
to face a popular election ? To the last 
question you can give the answer. To 
the former I will answer for myself. I 
do verily believe, as I have already 
said, that a complete and perfect de- 
mocratical representation, such us the 
Reformers aim at, cannot exist as part 
of a mixed government 1 1 may exist, 
and, for ought I know or care, may 
exist beneficially as a whole. But I 
am not sent to Parliament to inquire 
into the question whether a democracy 
or a monarchy be the best. IMy lot is 
cast under the British ^Monarchy. 
Under that I have lived, under that I 
have seen my country flourish, under 
that I have seen it enjoy as great a 
share of prosperity, of happini^ss, and 
of glory, as I believe any modification 
of human society to be capable of be- 
stowing; and I am not prepared to 
sacrifice or to hazard the fruit of cen- 
turies of experience, of centuries of 
struggles, and of more than one century 
of liberty as perfect as ever blessed any 
country upon the earth, for visionary 
schemes of ideal perfectibility, or 
doubtful experiments even of possible 
improvement. 

I am, therefore, for the House of 
Commons as a part and not as the 
whole of the Government And, as a 
part of the Government, I hold it to 
be frantic to suppose, that from the 
election of members of Parliament you 
can altogether exclude, by any contri- 
vance, even if it were desiieable to do 
so, the influence of property, rank, 
talents, family connexion, and what- 
ever else, ip the Radical langi^e of^ 
the day, is considered as intimidation 
or corruption. I believe, that if a re- 
form to tile extent of that demanded 
by the Radical Reformers were grant- 
ed, you would, before an annual elec- 
tion came round, find that there were 
C 
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still very properly expressions of his 
true meaning. Thus, it is rather a 
false modesty that leaves to be raised 
by implication, a construction which 
necessarily follows from every man’s 
declaring that such, or such, is his 
particular opinion. Still, in the pre- 
sent refined state of society, it is far 
better that hard words should be 
avoided in every discussion ; and there- 
fore it is to be regretted that the wri- 
ter above quoted did not add to the 
humility for which he is so conspicu- 
ous, a httle forbearance, and substi- 
tute some milder epithets, by which to 
characterise the fault of those who 
choose to proceed farther than he does 
in the road to which he had, up to a 
certain point, journeyed with them. 
Of all shapes in which intemperance of 
thought or language displays itself, 
the most odious is that which it as- 
sumes when employed by men to 
whom the world (whether justly or 
unjustly) will always affix the stigma 
of political apostacy, when it hears 
them reviling and insulting their for- 
mer partizans and associates. I en- 
tertain all possible indulgence for any 
honest change of opinions, and all 
possible respect fbr the honest account 
of such change; but the very con- 
sciousness of being subject to such 
mutability, ought to make all men 
cautious and moderate in their expres- 
sions regarding the opinions of others ; 
and more especially, those who are not 
only theoretically but experimentally 
acquainted with this infinnity of hu- 
man nature. Of the various grada- 
tions, therefore, of criminality, to 
which the vice of exaggeration is 
subject, the highest and most enor- 
mous is the exaggeration of r^egades 
and ajiostates — which terms, in their 
popular sense, I take to include all 
men who have pubh'cly altered their 
political creed, or separated themselves 
from their political associates. Next 
to that in flagitious ness, is tlie exaggerop 
tioii of men in power, which I consider 
as incomparably less excuseable than 
tliat of Whigs and Reformers ; both as 
it is more mischievous in its effects, 
and as there is less temptation to the 
commission of it. The party in 
power, when once finnly seated, have 
the command of innumerable engines, 
and methods of self-support, infiuitely 
more efficient than the abuse and mis- 
representation of their less fortunate 
rivals; besides, that to the fair and 
well-judging part of the community, 


Liberal Whig. 

that very abuse and misrepresentation 
arc instruments of no potency in their 
hands when opposed to similar weapons 
in the grasp of their antagonists. The 
world, which looks upon the parties 
in and out of place with the same 
eyes that it contemplates two prize- 
fighters on a stage, feels naturally in- 
dignant when that which, in point of 
situation, has a great and overwhelm- 
ing advantage, condescends, in addi- 
tion, to resort to the same instruments 
of annoyance which the other employs 
as his only means of defence and re- 
sistance. It is like a combat between 
two swordsmen, of whom one is cased 
in complete armour, while the other is 
naked. Rut 1 have a stronger objec- 
tion to urge against this method of 
ministerial warfare. In the hands of 
opposition, exaggeration and mis-state- 
ment, ridicule and calumny, are so far 
the recognised instruments of party 
purposes as to have lost at least lialf 
their effect, even with the multitude ; 
and no man — I will not say no man of 
sense only — but nobody whatever — 
now thinks the worse of a minister s 
talents because the Edinburgh Review 
calls him incapable, or more highly of 
his opponents because the same journal 
represents that certain improvements 
in political knowledge, which are open 
to all the world, have by some unac- 
countable fatality remained as exclu-. 
sively their own property as if they 
had been sealed up, and the use of 
them prohibited to every one else. Rut 
it is otherwise, when these same engines 
of fraud and contrivance are employed 
under the broad imposing cover of 
official or semi-official gravity. Tlie 
Whig, bespattered with government 
dirt, becomes at once, in the eyes of 
half the world, the identical monster 
they would represent him to be; and 
as, unfortunately, there now exists a 
third jxirty in the state, incomparably 
more dangerous and more hostile to 
the existence of botli Whigs and 
Tories, than cither of those can be to 
the other ; and who are restrained, by 
no one scruple of honour or policy, by 
no one motive which can actuate the 
mind of a gentleman, and by no one 
principle that is seated in the breast of 
a patriot, by whom the old and regu- 
lar opposition, so long as they retain 
tlie smallest portion of popular favour 
or esteem, arc beyond all coinj)arison 
more hated than the warmest and most 
violent among the supporters of go- 
vernment, the consequence i.s, that. 
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thus assailed on both sides^ they must« 
as a political party, soon cea^e to have 
any being ; and that with their fall, 
the old and well tried balance of the 
constitution will be destroyed, and the 
liberties of the nation delivered over, 
bound and fettered, to all the extre- 
mi ties which the prevalence of despon 
2ism or anarchy may inflict upon them. 
i am quite convinced that this deplo* 
rable crisis is not to be averted on the 
part of the Whigs, by the weak com- 
promise of a single constitutional prin- 
ciple in the way of concession to po- 
pular clamour and insolence ; and I 
am eqxially certain, that it must be 
incalculably accelerated by the system 
of abuse and recrimination so diligent- 
ly pursued by the government writers 
against the remnant of a party, which, 
though politically opposed, is essen- 
tially united to them by one common 
interest against their more formidable 
and radical opponents. It is by 
measures of concession to and con- 
ciliation with all those of every class 
and mode of opinion to whom the ark 
of the constitution is yet properly the 
object of veneration and care, and not 
by the proud and uncompromising 
s]iirit of injustice, which would con- 
found all shades and diversities of 
doubt and dissent in one indiscrimi- 
nate charge of rebellion, that the state 
is now to be defended against the at- 
tacks of those who arc openly pledged 
and sworn to its subversion ; and it is 
well said by the author whom I have 
before cited, with feelings verydifterent 
from those of entire approbation, — 
“ Les amis aveugles des iiiesures vio- 
lentes tom bent sans cesse dans la ineme 
erreur, Cost au despotisme qu'ils de- 
inandcnt la reparation des maux que le 
despotisme a causes. Quand uu etat 
est pret a peri fuutc de liberte, ils a{)- 
pellcnt a leur secours plus de servitude 
encore, ct e'est par un accroissement 
d arbitraire qu’ils croient apaiser le 
besoin des garaiities. Mais le pouvoir 
absolu n'est pas comme la lance d' 
Achillc— il ne gucrit point les blessures 
qu’il a faites — il les euvenime ct les 
rejid incurables." 

Now, if there is any truth in this 
observation, faiul I think tliat every 
day’s political experience more and 
more tends to contirm it,) how does 
it apply to the habit of per^tual a- 
buse and altercation to which the 
public is condemned to listen, in the 
form of sound argument and fair dis- 


cussion, betweea the contending par- 
ties which we denominate, (for want of 
more proper terms of distinction) Whig 
and Tory ? Let us first calmly consider 
what is the actual situation of the 
country, and then, if we can persuade 
ourselves that it is really such as to 
leave those who have its interests at 
heart, suffloient leisure to devote 
themselves to this war of words, and 
that they can devote them^lves to it 
securely, there is no more to be said. 
But, if higher and more immediate 
duties not only require their attention, 
but are of such a nature as to demand 
it entirely, wliat true Englishman 
will persist for a moment longer in 
the useless, the more than useless, ex- 
ercise ^ The uation is no longer di- 
vided between Whig and Tory, or be- 
tween Churchman and Dissenter, or 
between Protestant and Catholic ; but 
between those of all parties who ac- 
knowledge an interest, and who claim 
a right, in the preservation of the 
commonwealth, and those whose only 
aim, secret or open, is to destroy it. 
It is impossible that any man, whe- 
ther he be Whig or Tory, can be so 
blinded by the bigotry of faction, as 
not to be interndly convinced, tliat 
it is as much the desire and the object 
of those of the contrary party, as it is 
his own, to defend the real interests 
of the state against the enemies who 
are leagued together for its overthrow. 
Then why any longer stoop to employ 
that false and execrable jargon, the 
sole tendency of which, is to confound 
the proudest and best established dis- 
tinctions, and by levelling the barriers 
of truth, to expose the constitution, 
unarmed and naked, to every shaft 
which is aimed at its existence p Let 
me ask, — setting aside all motives of 
prudence and true political wisdom—- 
whether, in common justice between 
man and man, the Whigs are strictly 
chargeable as a body, with all the 
warm and intemperate expressions, 
with all the extravagant doctrines or 
principles, to which the fury of the 
moment may have given birth in cer- 
tain individuals of tlie party, any 
more than these whose profession is t 
that of attadiraent to the existing go- 
vernment, are deserving of having im- 
puted to them, ill the mass, the ex- 
loded chimera of the divine right of 
ings, or the more dangerous notion 
of tile perfection of absolute monar- 
chy, upon which many of their too 
6 
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zealous partizans appear ready to act, 
although they do not venture openly 
to profess them? But, if the false 
imputation of matters of opinion be 
justly reprehensible, how much more 
unponlonable is that of interested mo- 
tives, and corrupt designs and inten- 
tions? How, after the experience of 
the last twenty or thirty years, it can 
still be asserted, by any person having 
the smallest pretension to truth or 
common honesty, (what, nevertheless 
we find unblushingly repeated in every 
page of every government journal, and 
often broadly insinuated, if not dis- 
tinctly promulgated as the true politi- 
cal cre^, fVom every quarter of the 
Treasury Bench), that the sole object 
of the party in opposition, is to dis- 
possess their rivals, and bring them- 
selves into place and power, and how 
an assertion, so self-evidently false, and 
almost ridiculous, can actually obtain 
creclit, and pass current, with three- 
fourths of the nation, is, I think, 
among the most inexplicable pheno- 
mena of modern politics. Yet the 
mischief of such a persuasion is as 
extensive as its absurdity should seem 
to be palpable. Great as the prepon- 
derance of the government scale now 
is, and long has been in the opinions 
of the country at large, yet the time 
is not quite arrived — (and I hope to 
God it never will arrive — ) for repos- 
ing a blind and unlimited confidence 
in any ministry, however popular and 
however virtuous. With all the pre- 
vailing bias in favour of the present 
ministers, the people still require — 
(and long may they continue to de- 
mand*^) the constitutional check and 
security of a regular opposition. But, 
if that necessary and honourable part 
of our state establishment, whose legi- 
timate office it is to watch the conduct 
of ministers, to weigh and investigate, 
and (for the purpose of their being the 
more scrupulously weighed and inves- 
tigated) even ftequently to oppose and 
impede, their minutest proceedings, — 
if the regular and constitutional oppo- 
sition be vilified and calumniated, 
their principles misrepresented, and 
their intentions falsified, what is the 
self-evident and immediate conse- 
quence? What?'^but to throw the 


unreflecting part of the nation— of 
that nation wnich will not consent to 
become the mere blind tools and sim- 
ple adherents of even the best admi* 
nistration— upon the hollow and dan- 
gerous protection offered them by a 
set of unprincipled adventurers against 
hoik the conflicting parties, making no 
scruple to bespatter them equally with, 
the dirt which each, in its blindness, 
imagined to be safely employed as the 
instrument of attack upon the other ? 

A general election is the fittest of 
all seasons to call forth in every breast 
which retains the smallest regard to 
truth and moderation of sentiment, 
observations of the nature of these 
which I have now addressed to you. 
On the more zealous and determined 
adherents of either party, I can have 
little hope that they are calculated to 
produce any effect ; but if they should 
tend to preserve one candid and liberal 
mind from being merged in that vor- 
tex of faction, which threatens to swal- 
low up all that remains of true hones- 
ty and sobriety in the nation, 1 shall 
be satisfied to bear all the rest of my 
life, the reproach which Mr Hob- 
house — (not with much apparent jus- 
tice or felicity,) the other day bestow- 
ed upon his Jess {)opular rival at Co- 
vent-Garden, and be classed, together 
with him, among those 

Vile neutrals, who in caution’s middle 
steering, 

Are neidier fish, nor fiesh, nor good red 
herring.” 

The Golden Mean,*’ which we 
were taught to venerate in our nur- 
series — the Aurea Mediocritas,"' of 
which we read at school, and which 
was inculcateil by Horace as the best 
standard to regulate the lives and ac- 
tions of more than school-boys, has, 
since the new light of modern philo- 
sophy has visit^ us, (deservedly, I 
suppose,) been exploded and rejected. 
Yet, in the golden days of good 
Queen Bess,’’ it was still regarded as 
the golden rule of practice ; and the 
most moral poet of that glorious age 
has, in his most moral and divine 
poem, devoted one entire canto to the 
celebration of it. 1 am, Sir, yours, 
&c. Metrodobus. 
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Portrait of Lise (late Baroness of Stael Holstein, when Mademoiselle decker,) 
by the Chevalier Charles Emmanuel de St Priest. 

Par che n^eglt occhi a una ftcella. 

Orlande Furkso. 

JF 

/'So one posesses more wit than Lise, may, however, be permitted to say, 
'' A ready conception ; a retentive me- that I think it susceptible. When she 
mory; a liveliness of repartee; a just speaks of it herself, her expressions 
coup if ail, when she allows her atten- border somewhat on extravagance ; 
tion to be fixed on any object ; a sen- but this is because her conceptions are 
timent of agreeable things ; a facility not as yet to be confined within the 
in expressing them ; information ; ac- narrow boundaries of what is real.— 
complishments. She is mistress^ in Her vague imagination creating in her 
short, of all which is calculated to fancy a chimerical being, the only 
please ; and this all is embellished by one which has sufficient pretensions to 
the natural charm of her expressions, please her, it is very natural that she 
when she describes the sensations she should arrogate to herself sentiments 
feels. which are not within the scope of hu- 

Too u uch ardour, or, at least, too inanity, to the end that she may be 
great a vivacity, sometimes carries her deserving of the phantom she em« 
beyond the l^unds which custom braces. Her jtalents are allied to her 
seems to have prescribed. But until gayety, and partake of its freedom, 
experience shall have given her a suf- Her physiognomy indicates atten- 
ficient command over herself, to en- tion ; but this is deranged at intervals 
able her to be fully sensible of the uti- by the movement of her eyes; some- 
lity and wisdom of the received notions times mild in their expression, and 
of what is fit and congruous, and shall often ardent; they are the mirror of 
have taught her to correct the work her soul. When mention is made of 
of nature without spoiling it, these her father, they are animated to an 
transports, or, rather, these flights of uncommon degree. If he were na< 
the imagination, are not to be other- thing more than an ordinary indivi- 
wise regarded than as we see, in a dual, she would betray her sensibif 
young poet, those inordinate sallies lity in speaking of him ; but her heart 
which bid defiance to the rules of art, rises to the level of the reputation of 
without, however, overstepping them, this celebrated man. 
or claiming exceptions in their favour. The sensation which is felt by those 
but which announce the fire of genius, who listen to Lise for the first time is 
and are its scintillations. astonishment. She subdues the self- 

Racine composed fine verses with love of others without wounding it— 
facility : the rigid Boileau recommend- and it is not long before each finds, to 
ed to liirn to give them a still higher his surprise, that he is more deeply 
polish. The young |K)et, seosibfe of interest^ in the conquests of Lise 
the goodness of his friend’s advice, than in his own. 
bestowed more pains on the composi- 
tion of his pieces, and rendered tnem Chi vive amando U sa, senza ch*io’I scriva. 
chefs-d’muvres of harmony* Furo. 

Such will be the operation of reason 
on Lise, when Lise ^all have felt and To Lisis. 

judged; she will perfecUonate the ^ 

work of nature * ^ f • if art were ^®'^®h8afc 


to interfere it would be a profana- 
tion. 

The heart of Lise ought not to 
occupy my thoughts: my profession* 
condemns me to be ignorant of it. I 


* * * these humble lines to take, 

The sole return your poet e*er can umke 
Nor deem the labour poor, or tribute small 
’Xis all he has. and thus he offers all! 

Hoolx's Orlando. 


* The Knights of Malta were enjoined a vow of celibRcy. 
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Extract of a Letter relative to the Death of Voltaire, and that 
of Jean Jacques liousscau. 

M. c!e Voltaire has just terminated to endure me at her side/* lie was 
his long career amid the honours paid not allowed to be interred in Paris ; 
to him by Parisian enthusiasm. He and the church in which he was 
was crowned at the Theatre Fran^ais, buried at Troyes en Champagne, has 
at the close of the representation of been interdicted. His punishment 
his Irene, a tragedy which savours was well merited by him, seeing that 
strongly of the chilled age when he he protested, until his latest hour, 
wrote it. On quitting the theatre, he i^ainst the divinity of Jesus Christ, 
was surrounded by the minor poets. He even composed the following cpi- 
who demanded, on their knees, the gram, if it may be so named, against 
honour of kissing his hands. This religion, and repeated it to his friends, 
excess of enthusiasm, which was very when the agonies of death were fast 
ridiculous, became still more absurd approaching, 
on his reaching the house of Mr Adieu , fncs amis , 

Franklin, who fell on his knees, and Adiru, la compugulc^ 

asked a blessing of him for his young Dam nnc heure d'ici, 

nephew. The excruciating pains felt Mon amr , am antk, 

by M. de Voltaire led him to ask a heure avaut via l it, 

remedy of his friend M. D. Richelieu, I have not heard that he has as yet 
who laboured under the same com- had an epitaph bestowed on him, un- 
plaint. The latter sent him opium, loss the inrs which have been handed 
the remedy to which he had himself about, and which are quite in the 
had recourse ; and by its abuse he was epigrammatic style, are to be cotisider- 
poisoned. In his latest moments, he od as such. 

expressed a wish to consult M. Tron- De Voltaire admb(": la hi^arre planet te : 
chin, of whom, however, he did not llnaqultehezNinontCtmouintchezVillrlte, 
entertain the most favourable opinion. The latter is a young Swiss lady, of 
and treated him as a quack, his art as whom he was greatly enamoured, and 
imposture, Exasperated at these whom he had married to M. do 
in.sults, M. Tronchin told him, with Vif/etfeJ 

much gravity, that, at the most, he Jean Jacques Rousseau has render- 
had not more than two hours to live, cd his end singularly interesting by 
and that therefore it behoved him to the memoirs of his life, in which he 
see to bis affairs. On this observation has made an exact avowal of all his 
he was desired to withdraw. actions. These memoirs are comprised 

M. de Voltaire now raised himself in an octavo volume, which sells at a 
on his bed, with the help of his nurse most extravagant price. It is even 
and of his notary. The latter having s.iid that copies hai'e been purcliasetl 
handled him somewhat roughly, re- at as high a rate as eighty livres, (more 
ceived a cuff, the force of which led than three guineas,) and from that to 
him to enter liis protest against the twenty-five. The dearness of the 
prognostic of the doctor. As soon as book arises from the vigilance of the 
he was recovered from the disorder police, and from its interest — for M. 
into which the awkwardness of the Rousseau has developed in it the in- 
notary Iiad tJirowir him, he said to trigue of his novel. It is as follow's : 
himself, At length 1 am to die. — His Julie is Mademoiselle de Mont- 
Be it so ; but let my end be conform- raorency, married to a French noble- 
able to my life. It is more than pro- man, whose name I have not been 
bable that niy body will be deposited able to learn, and whom he styles 
in the Chantier (timber-yard) of Madame Wolmar. 'fins unfortunate 
Maurapas, where the ashes of La female has been long dead ; and it is 
Couvreur* rej)ose. Forty years ago said by several persons who were ac- 
she would not permit me to sleep with quainted witli Rousseau, that from 
her, but she will now be constrained that time he became unsocial and mis- 

* A celebrated actress, denied, with all those of her profession in the Catliolic states, 
Christian burial. 

t These details were given by M. Mercier, who was present wlieii M. de Voltaire 
breathed his last. 
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anthropic. He acknowledges that he 
had carried on^ during three months^ 
an illicit intercourse with Madame de 
Montmorency, the mother of his Julie; 
and that this lady, conceiving herself to 
be the only object of his homage, had 
confided to him the education of her 
daughter, whom he seduced: That a 
nr'Jleman had demanded her in mat* 
riage— and that he, Rousseau, having 
'had satisfactory proofs of the probity 
of this nobleman, had beseeched him 
not to en^l misery on the young 
lady and on himself. To this he con- 
sented, and retired to his country seat. 
This personage is his Milord Edouard. 
That the Viscount de Montmorency, 
who is still living,* on his return 
from the war in Hanover, having per- 
ceived that intrigues were carrying on 
under his roof, dismissed M. Rousseau, 
and married his daughter to the no- 
bleman known by the name of Wol- 
mar. He also says, that , having be- 
come desperately enamoured of Mad- 
ame de Montmorency's female atten- 
dant, his passion carried hi to to such 
a length as to instigate him to steal a 
gold trinket belonging to her mistress, 
with a view to criminate her; That 
having thrown out suspicions against 
this unfortunate girl, he caused her 
to be sent to prison, to the end that, 
as her deliverer, he might acquire cer- 
tain rights over her person ; and that, 
if she had not yielded to his passion, 
he would have nad the courage to see 
her hanged, and to despatch himself 
afterwards with a poignard: That 
being in extreme distress, a doctor of 
the Sorbonne, whom he names, pro- 
posed to him to write against religion. 
This offer he accepted, and took care 
to fulfil his engagement. He names 
a dosen women of quality, still living, 
from whom he received favours, at 
times and under circumstances, which 
carry with them a great air of proba- 
bility. His mistress is the daughter 
of M. le Vasseur, a director of imposbi 
at Dijon. By his persuasive^ she was 
led to elope with him. Having 
brought together, at fi dinner party, 
Messrs Diderot, d'Alembert, and 


others, he presented to them this fe- 
mBle> saying, I call God and my 
friends to witness that I acknowledge 
no other wife beside Mademoiselle le 
Vasseur." By this woman he had four 
children, three of whom are, agreeably 
to his testimony, in the foundling hos- 

S itaL. ^ With the destiny of the other 
e professes to be unacquainted. 

(Here is introduced an extract from 
the preffice to thb confessions," 
alremy before the public. What fol- 
lows, as refeiring to the manner of 
Rousseau’s death, is not so well known. 
A loose hint IB thrown out by Madiune 
de Stoel, in her memoirs of this ex- 
traordinary character, that a suspicion 
was entertained of his having been 
taken ofiP by poison. The particulars 
are these.) 

The mausoleum of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau is at Ermenonville, where 
he died, in the house of his friend the 
Marquis de Girardin. The cause, of 
his death has been disguised, by as- 
cribing it to an attack of apoplexy^ 
He died of poison, because his me- 
moirs had appeared before the time 
he had prescribed ; and it was the in- 
fidelity of his mistress, who had stolen 
them from him, which led him to 
have recourse to poison. He is buried 
in a small island formed by a lake, in 
the centre of a simibre group of trees, 
in which he took particular delight. 
On one side of his tomb, which is a 
square of six feet, surmounted by a 
cornucopia, M. Girardin has inscribed 
the following lines. 

lei, sous CCS ombres paUibkii 

Pour les restes de Jean Joc^s HouneaUf 

L*amiiii posa ee tombeau s 

Mats e'est dans tons ks ceeurs senstbks 

Que cet fumime divin^ quifui tout sentimefitt 

Doit trouver du respect Pctemal monurnentm 

The Other side of the tomb has a 
musical trophy for bis opetatic piece, 
" LE DEviK »E VILLAGE/' Behind 
is a woman in tears, giving her breast 
to an infknt, who holds in his hands 
** l'Emile.” The third side repre- 
sents two doves billing, as an emblem 
of the Noutells Hsloise." 


This wss written shortly after the death of Rotisfeau* 
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The Rape of Proserpine, 


THB RAPE OP PROSERPIKE. 

(Scene— Vale of Enna,) 

PROSERPINE, VIRGINS. 

Proser, Now come and sit around me. 

And ril divide the flowers, and give to each 
What most becomes her beauty. What a vale 
Ts this of Enna ! Every thing that comes 
From the green earth, springs here more graciously. 
And the blue day, methinks, smiles lovelier now 
Than it was wont even in Sicily. 

My spirit mounts as triumphing, and my heart. 

In which tlie red blood hides, seems tuinulted 
By some delicious passion. Look, above, 

Above : How nobly thro' the cloudless sky 
The great Apollo goes — Jove's radiant son — 

My father's son : and here, below, the bosom 
Of the green earth is almost hid by flowers. 

Who would be sad to*day I Come round, and cast 
Each one her odorous heap from out her lap 
Into one pile. Some we'll divide among us. 

And, for the rest, we'll fling them to the Hours ; 

So may Aurora's path become more fair. 

And we be blest in giving. 

Here — This rose 

(This one half-blown) shall be mytMaia's portion, 
F^r that, like it, her blush is beautiftil : 

And this deep violet, almost as blue 
As Pallas* eye, or thine, Lycirania, 
ril give to thee, for like thyself it wears 
Its sweetness, never obtruding. For this lily, 

Where can it hang but at Cyane's breast ? 

And yet 'twill wither on so white a bed, 

If flowers have sense for envy : — It shall lie 
Amongst thy raven tresses, Cytheris, 

Like one star on the bosom of the night. 

The cowslip and the yellow primrose — they 
Are gone, my sad Leontia, to their graves. 

And April hath wept o'er them, and the voice 
Of March hath sung, even before their deaths. 

The dirge of those young children of the year. — 

But here is heartVease for your woes. And now. 
The honcy-suckle flower I give to thee. 

And love it for my sake, my own Cyane : 

It hangs upon the stem it loves, os thou 
Hast clung to me thro' every joy and sorrow ; 

It flourishes with its guardian's growth, as thou dost ; 
And if the woodman's axe should droop the tree, 

The woodbine too must peush.— Hark ! what sound— 
Do ye see aught ? 

CHORUS. 

Behold, behold, Proserpina ! 

How hoary clouds from out the earth arise. 

And wing their way towards the skies. 

As they would veil the burning blush of day. 
And, look, upon a rolling car. 

Some fearful being from afar 
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The jRApe of Proserpine, «d 

Comes onward : Ai he moves along the ground, 

A dull and subterranean sound 
Companions him ; and from his face doth shine. 

Proclaiming him divine, 

A light that darkens all the place around. 

SEMICHORUS. ( Cyane.) 

'Tis he, 'tis he ; he comes to us 
From the depths of Tartarus. 

For what of evil doth he roam 
From his red and gloomy home. 

In the centre of the world. 

Where the sinful dead are hurled ? 

Mark him as he moves along. 

Drawn by horses black and strong, 

Such as may belong to Night, 

'Ere she takes her morning flight. 

Now the chariot stops ; tlie god 
On our ^assy world hath trod : 

Like a Titan steppcth he. 

Yet full of his divinity. 

On his mighty shoulders lie 
Raven locks, and in his eye 
A cruel beauty, such as none 
Of us may wisely look upon. 

Proser, He comes indeed. How like a god he looks ! 

Terribly lovely — Shall I shun his eye. 

Which even here looks brightly beautiful ? 

What a wild leopard glance he has.— I am 
Jove's daughter, and shall I tlien deign to fly ? 

I will not, yet methinks, I fear to stay. 

Come, let us go, Cyane. 

PLUTO enters. 

Pluto. Stay, oh ! stay. 

Proserpina, Proserpina, I come 

Fsom my Tartarean kingdom to behold you. 

The brother of Love am I. 1 come to say. 

Gently, beside the blue Sicilian stream. 

How much I love you, fair Proserpina. 

Think me not rude that thus at once 1 tell 
My passion. I disarm me of all power ; 

And in the accents of a man I sue. 

Bowing before your beauty. Brightest maid ! 

Let me— still unpresuming— say I have 

Roamed thro* the earth, where many an eye hath smil'd 

In love upon me, tho' it knew me not ; 

But I have passed free from amongst them all. 

To gaze on you alone. 1 might have clasped 
Lovely and royal maids, and throned queens. 

Sea-nymphs, or fairy shapes that glide along 
Like fight across the hills, or those tliat make 
Mysterious music in the desert woods. 

And shake the green leaves in the face of day. 

Or lend a voice to fountains or to caves. 

Or answering hush tlie river's sweet reproach— 

Oh ! IVe escaped fVom all, to come and tell 
How much I love you, sweet Proserpina, 
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The Rape of Proserpine. 

SEMICH0EU9*— Cyanc.J 

Come with me, away, away. 

Fair and young Proserpina, 

You will die unless you flee, 

Child of crowned Cybele i 
Think on all your mother's love. 

On every stream and pleasant grove 
That you must fbr ever leave. 

If the dark king you believe* 

Think not on lUs eyes of fire. 

Nor his wily heart a desire ; 

Nor his mighty monarch tread ; 

Nor the locks that round bis head 
Hun like wreathed snakes, and fling 
A shadow o'er his eyes' glancing ; 

Nor the dangerous whispers, hung 
Like honey, roofing o’er his tongue. 

But think of all thy mother’s glory-" 

Of her love-— of every story 
Of the cruel Pluto told, 

And which grey Tradition old. 

With all its weight of mef and crime. 

Hath barr’d from out the grave of Time. 
Once again 1 bid thee flee, 

Daughter of great Cybele. 

Proser. You are too harsh, Cyane ! 

Pluto. Oh ! my love. 

Fairer than the white Naiad— ^fairer far 
Than ought on earth, and fitir as ought in heaven.*- 
Hear me, Proserpina I 
ProsiT. Away, away. 

I'll not believe you. What a cunning tongue 
He has, Cyane ; has he not. Away : 

Can the gods flatter ? 

Pluto. By ray burning throne ! 

1 love you, sweetest : 1 will make you queen 
Of my great kingdom. One third of the world 
Shall you reim over, mjr Proserpina ; 

And you shaU rank as higli as any she. 

Save one, within the starry court of Jove. 

Proser. Will ypu be true ? 

Pluto. 1 swear it. By myself! 

Come then, my bride. 

Proser. Spe^ thou again, my friend. 

Speak, harsh Cyane, in a harsher voice. 

And Ud me not believe him. Ah ! you droop 
Your head in silence. 

Pluto. Come, my bright queen ! 

Come, beautiful Proserpina,, and see 

The regions over which your husband reigns ; 

His pahiccs and mdiwt trespurn, which 
Mock and outetrip fable ; his great power, 

Which the living own, and wapdering ghosts nbey. 

And aU the elements Oh ! you sh^l sit 

On ray illuminated throne, and be 
A Queen indeed ; and round your forehead shall run 
Circlets of gems, os bright os those that bind 
The brows of Juno on Heaven’s festal nights, 

Wlien aU the Gods assemble, and bend aowu 
In hoiUage before Jove. , 
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Proser, Speak out, Cyane ! 

Pluto, But, abqve all, in my heart ahall you reign 
Supreme, a Goddess and a Queen indeed, 

Without a rival Oh ! and you shall share 
My subterranean power, and roort upon 
The fields Elysian, where 'midst softest sounds, 

And odours springing A'oin immortal flowers, 

And mazy rivers, and eternal noves 
Of bloom and beauty, the g(m ^iiits walk : 

And you shall take your station in the skies 
Nearest the Queen of Heaven, and with her hold 
Celestial tedk, and meet Jove's tender smile 
So beautiful— 

Proser, Away, away, away, 

Nothing but force shcdl ever.— Oh, away. 

I'll not nelieve. Fool that 1 am to smile. 

Come 'round me viigins. Am I then betrayed ? « 

Oh I fraudfiil long ! 

Pluto. No, by this kiss, and this : 

I am your own, my love ; and you are mine 
For ever and for ever. Weep, Cyane. 

^Forcei off" Proserpine. 

CHOEUS* 

They are gone^Afar, afhr, 

Like the shooting of a star, 

See their chariot fade away. 

Farewell, lost Proserpina. 

Cyane is gradually iranfformed.) 
But, oh ! what frighuul change is here : 

Cyane, raise your eyes, and hear— 

We cdl thee.— Vainly— on the ground 
She sinks, without a single sound. 

And all her garments float around. 

Again, aran die rises— light. 

Her head is like a fountain bright. 

And her glossy ringlets fall. 

With a murmur musical. 

O'er her shoulders like a river. 

That rujshes and escapes for ever 
Is the fliir Cyane gone ? 

And is this fl>antain leA alone. 

For a sad remembrance, where 
We may in after times repair, 

With heavy heart and weeping eye, 

To sing songs to her memory ? 

Oh ! then, iaiewell ! and now with hearts that mourn 
Deeply, to Dian's temple will we go s 
But ever on this we will return, 

Constant, to mark Cyane's fountain flow ; 

And, ha^y, for among us who can know 
The secrets written on the scrolls of f’ate, 

A day may come when we may cease our woe. 

And she, redeemed at last from Pluto^'s hate, 

Uise, in her beauty old, pnre and regenerate. 


C. 
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ON SONOS AND SONG WRITERS. 


3IR EDITOR, 

Every one who has dabbled in verse, 
must have found the difficulty of writ- 
ing a tolerably satisfactory song, — I 
mean, satisfactory even to the author 
himself. Most people also, whether 
writers of verses or not, have some re- 
membrance of being frequently dis- 
appointed in songs which seemed good, 
or pleased, against their judgment, with 
songs which seemed bad, before they 
were sung. These apparent contra- 
dictions, though a little puzzling at 
first sight, appeal^ to me to be perfect- 
ly susceptible of explanation. Nor is 
that explanation difficult, if the as- 
sumption of certiiin premises be allow- 
ed. Hypothesis, however, has gener- 
ally more or less to do with the illus- 
tration of mysterious or contradictory 
phenomena; and in attcmi)ting to 
elucidate those I have described, I 
shall be under the necessity of involv- 
ing some degree of reference to Re- 
marks on the Nature of Musical Ex- 
pression, and on the Progress of Poe- 
tical Style, which have had the good 
fortune to appear in former numbers 
of your Miscellany. It will first be 
necessary to enumerate the difficulties 
and requisites of song writing. Hav- 
ing done this, I shall indulge myself 
in a few observations on well known 
songs, in tlicir different classes, and 
on the obstacles to correct judgment 
on lyrical composition. 

A good song may be defined to be a 
short piece of average metrical and 
poetical merit, adapted to an expres- 
sive air. It ought to possess poetical 
merit equal to that which other ap- 
proved metrical compositions of the 
same length usually comprehend : it 
ought also f -' he truly lyncal, that is 
to say, its fitness for being vocally per- 
formed should be evident in the fact 
of the poetical effect of the song be- 
ing heightened, rather than other- 
wise, by its being sung. These con- 
ditions certainly comprehend, in their 
performance, considerable difficulties. 
The song writer will be found to be 
limited by laws much more severe 
than those winch imposed upon 
the writer of other poetical effusions 
of equal length, whether apparently 
lyrical or confessedly not so. The ex- 
pression, “ apparently lyrical," I use 
as descriptive of poetical pwccs> lyrical 


in their measure, but which are not 
intended to be, sung, and which can- 
not be sung without manifest injury 
to the effect of the composition. 'J’his 
phrase, however, will probably be bet- 
ter understood, after considering tlic' 
laws to the observance of which the 
lyrical author is bound. 

The greatest difficulty, perhaps, in 
the composition of a song which is in- 
tended to be sung to an expressive air, 
arises from the necessity that every 
stanza, being sung to the same air, 
shall embody precisely the train of 
sentiment or passion which the air 
musically expresses. 

This necessity is evident, in as much 
as if it docs not do so, a discordance 
between the air and the words neces- 
sarily occurs ; the air conveying one 
description or degree of feeling, and 
the words another, which is destruc- 
tive of lyrical eilcct. For perfect ef- 
fect, indeed, it* is necessary that the 
greatest strength of ])oetical expres- 
sion in the song sliould be so intro- 
duced as to correspond with those, bars 
of the music in which the musical ex- 
pression is strongest. When tJiis is 
not done, although no actual discord- 
ance may be evident, the song loses 
considerably in performance. The ex- 
pression of the air in some parts is ne- 
cessarily too strong for the words, and 
in others too weak, and vice versa. 

As all lyrical music, which is ex- 
pressive at all, expresses some jiassion 
or powerful feeling, by supposition in- 
herent in and exciting the singer, ly- 
rical music may properly be said to be 
es.sentially dramatic, A song, when 
performed, is a passionate " discourse” 
in most eloi^uent music,” Its lan- 
^age must be exclusively that of the 
fechngs ; and being so, must, if it is 
true that simplicity is necessary to the 
pathetic, be also comparatively free 
from every appciarance of the artificial. 
This is a severe restriction upon the 
song writer, who is constantly driven 
by it towards common-place, 'fliis is 
an unfortunate dilemma. It seems to 
be almost undeniable, that jiootical 
originality is becoming every day more 
and more dependant upon far-sought 
and artificial combinations of thoughU 
Now this directly tends to render more 
.and more difficult the original exhi- 
bition of the pure pathetic, in poetical 
\ 
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coir) position, passion being only to be 
conveyed by strong and natural ex- 
pression, which poetry has always 
found it impracticable to render sus- 
ceptible of adventitious ornament. In 
short, to the lyric poet is allotted the 
almost impossible task of giving, witli- 
out the aids which novelty of situation 
or of preparation affords the dramatic 
author, a natural and striking, as well 
as original expression of feeling, whilst 
lie is at the same time subjected to 
lyrical difficulties and limitations fi um 
whicli the other is free. Such are the 
difficulties of this species of poeti- 
cal composition ; and it is from a 
noncompliance with some one or 
other of the requisites whicli have 
bee n (h'seribed, that those disappoint- 
ments which so often attend the lyri- 
cal ''fK.rts of the greatest poetical ta- 
lents arise. Sometimes the structure 
of the iliouglit embodied in each 
stanza is too artificial — sometimes the 
description of sentiment in one stanza 
difieis from that in another, to which 
the same air is consequently inappli- 
cable — sometimes thq train of thought 
is throughout unsuitable to the air. 
Hence sjirings that apparent incon- 
sij^iency which causes us to reject, 
wlien sung, stanzas of undoubted poe- 
tical merit, and to prefer lines of little 
original desert, of which, however, 
tlie stMitirncnt is similar to, and con- 
tinuous witli the air to which they are 
joincfl. 

The songs of the earlier poets, 
Shaksjjcare, Fletcher, and other.s, were 
probably written with little reference 
to the music which was to be append- 
ed to tJifin. The crude and half bar- 
barous science, which at once forma- 
lized and complicated the music of the 
age, would afford little encouragement 
to lyrics. 

jViil ton indeed appears to have ad- 
mired the rather more modem Ayres ' 
of Master Henry Lawes,” but if 
the crabbed passages and awkward 
modulation of Queen Elizabctli s Ics- 
'•ons for the virginals are to be tiikcii 
as samples of the taste of her times, 
musical inspiration, in any shape, 
must, I think, have been of rare oc- 
currence. Whether or not any of the 
popular airs of that period have come 
down to us, I do not know. It seems, 
however, sufticicntly evident, that En- 
gland has never perfected a national 
style of music, and to this may be in 
part attributed the scarcity of good 
lyrics in English poetry. 


Shakspeare*8 songs are very unequal ; 
his most fanciful are perhaps his best. 

Blow, blow, thou winter wind,” 
powerful as is its language, is yet a 
little too didactic to be perfectly lyri- 
cal • but that's not much.” — Five 
fathom deep thy father lies,” is a beau- 
tiful disappointment. The conclusion 
does not answer the commencement. 
The ding dong bell/' in particular, 
I must venture to protest against; 
even the name of Shakspeare cannot 
sanctify the absurd burthens, the 

hcigh-lios J” and hey nonny non- 
nics,” which the fiisliion of his time 
has jjrobably led him to affix to many 
of liis songs. The formal quaintness 
of Harrington i^ directly at variance 
with lyrical cfirect, nor can I help 
thinking, that the lyrical parts of 
Fletcher’s Faithful shepherdess have 
been over-praised. The avcU- known, 

take, oh take those lips away,” is, af- 
ter all, to me, the finest song of the time. 
A little later, Ben Jonson's, drink to 
me only with thine eyes,” is much 
and deservedly celebrated. Those 
witty and elegant verses which are 
called the songs of Cliarles the Second's 
time, are nearly worthless as Lyrics. 
Let everyone, however, read them, but 
let them only be read ; they are pretty 
songs as they stand, and singing only 
spoils them. 

At what period the description of 
lyrics, called '' Iluntiug songs,” be- 
came general, I cannot certainly say. 
Tlu y are less satisfactory to me than 
even drinking songs, of which last we 
have, considering all things, marvel- 
lously few good 'specimens. Yet the 
joyous and social spirit which is the 
spring of conviviality, w'ould seem to 
be well adapted for lyrical and musical 
expression. 

If we except a few excellent ^ngs, 
which arc certainly to be found scat- 
tered throughout the pages of English 
poetry, and the admirable specimens 
wliich are preserved amongst the early . 
Scottisli ballads, Bobert Burns may be 
styled tlic first .good song w liter that 
lias appeared. Not that Allan Ham- 
s;iy is to be forgotten, many of whosiE? 
songs, as for instance, Woes my 
heart that wc should sunder,” ana 
others in the Gentle Shepherd,” are 
of (Considerable poetical, as well as 
lyrical merit. — But Burns, besides his 
genius as a poet, seems to have hit, 
almost by a sort of instinct, upon Uie 
true principles of this department 
writing. From these he has rarely 
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de^-iateiL In his longs is displayed nor melodies; but Ins Lordship can 
that continuity of passion or of pa« well afford to suffer for the misnomer, 
thetic sentiment, or of joyous or of Of the dramatic songs of the present 
humorous feeling, expressed in sim- day I hardl;^ know how to speak, for 
pie, yet bold and original language, I have nothing good to say of them. 
whicQ constitutes the beau ideal of As far as they include scientific dif- 
lyrical composition. I would porticu- Acuities, they may be interesting to a 
larly instance, “ Here's a health to few, but they are caviar to the ge- 
ane I lo'e dear " From thee. EHza. neral.” The words are, for the most 


I must go “ Will ye gae to the In- 
dies Ae fond kiss, an* than we 
sever ;** and, " 0 Tibbie, I hae seen 
the day;** as examples of perfect songs. 
The ballad, When wild war's deadly 
blast AVhen Januor* winds 
though poetical chef d'oeuvres, are 
lyrical failures. A few parts only ac- 
cord with the expression of the airs, 
and tlie narrative stanzas which com- 
mence and conclude the poems, pro- 
duce, when sung, a dreary discord, 

- nra m a 
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specimens. By his felicitous ease of 
expression, Moore has freed his ori- 
ginality from that apparent artifice or 
labour which is fatal to the effect of a 
song. His tact, also, in adapting the 
train of sentiment to the air is equal to 
that of Burns. They are the twin 
stars, the Castor and Pollux of the 
British lyre. It is almost needless to 
point out individual songs of this {wet, 
as especially displaying that exquisite 
union of poetical and of musical ex- 
pression, with which they all, more 
or less, abound. I cannot, however, 
resist mentioning, ** Oh ! breathe not 
his name “ ^^en he that adores 
thee and last and best, ** Go where 
glory waits thee ;*’ nor do I envy those 
who possess stoicism so great, or sym- 
pathies so small, as to hear tliese me- 
lodies sung, without experiencing 
some of the strongest emotions that 
genitis has ever united to language. 
In the song, Let them rail at this 
life," Mr Moore has suffered his sati- 
rical rein to entice him into a breach 
of the continnity of sentiment. The 
air is one of unmixed, though affec- 
tibnate and feeling, dteerfulness, and 
in bears the sarcastic turn which de-* 
forms the concluding stanza. Amongst 
the English lyiists, however, this au- 
thor is unrivalled. He is worthy of 
tl» melodies oi Ireland, and they of 
him. After these, Byron's Hebrew 
Melodies must not be named. To say 
|e tmfb, they are neither Hebrew 


part, wisely drowned in the accom- 
paniments, and ** let them there lie 
mudded." I shall not attempt to dis- 
turb their repose. Of the said accom- 
paniment, I would say, the fUller the 
better. The ear which would soon 
sicken upon the thin diet, the wa- 
ter-brose or muslin-kail** of unmean- 
• - — jiir. is eX- 


ral harmonic cxcitcmeiu la uuav 
by the fact of its being known to pro- 
duce an effect, even in direct opj)osi- 
tion to the excitement of the air and 
words which it is intended to assist. 
Of this the autobiography of the cele- 
brated Alfieri affords a singular and 
striking instance. Having before de- 
scribed the tendency to depression of 
spirits to which he was early subject, 
he siiys, By this subterfuge I had 
the pleasure of hearing the Opera Buf- 
fa of Mercato di Malmantile. It was 
composed by a celebrated master, and 
performed by the first singers of Italy, 
Carratoli Baglioni, and her daughters. 
This varied and enchanting music 
sunk deep into my soul, and made the 
roost astonishing impression on my 
imagination; it agitated the inmost 
recesses of ray heart to such a degree, 
that for several weeks I experienced 
the most profound melancholy, which 
was pot however wholly unattended 
w '.h pleasure." — Chap. V. Sd Epoch. 
Again, after he had advanced to man- 
hood, and his constitutional tendency 
to melancholy and nervous depression 
had more decidedly developed itself, 
he soys, " My greatest pleasure con- 
sisted in attending the 0{)era Buffa, 
though the gay am lively mu.sic left 
a deep ami mclaftcholy impression on 
my mind."— Chap. II. 3d Epoch. I'he 
rationale of this seemingly atiomalous 
result I take to be shortly this— that 
the melancholic tendency which the 
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lively songs tailed to overcome, was 
exacerbated by the harmony of the 
accompaniments; inasmuch as gene- 
ral stimulants increase the predomi- 
nant description of feeling of the mind 
to which they are applied ; as for in- 
stance, drinking spirituous liquors is 
well known to heighten instead of al- 
leviating the horrors of a shipwreck. 

The songs of the Beggar’s Opera are 
probably the most happy of dramatic 
lyrics. They are indeed the only 
English operatic songs that have be- 
come really and permanently popular. 
The airs of Woman is like a fair 
flower in its lustre,’* I like the fox 
shall grieve,” and, Can love be con- 
trolled by advice ?” arc in themselves 
bcaiitiihl, without reference tothepe- 
c - . liar: lies of the plot of the piece. For 
t?Jt‘ rif I't <ip})reciation of the duct of 
“ 'fin Mi'cr thus,” and of the song 

'' T lie c harge is prepared,” it must 
1 h o!!t'Cte»h that we set out with a 
liigliw.iyman for a hero, and the whole 
acJf'oii is under the atmosphere of New- 
gate. Thu songs of the Duenna I 
must i.iv ays ml ^4 the weakest part 
ot’ ibat pi rforinaTua-, * or wiU the Ele- 
(»t‘ Hurjoyne and tckson of Kxe- 
er, in tlie land i l' the M.inor, go ftr 
to redeem the Knglisli opera from the 
medioi’rity which seems to he its fate. 

Ineledon and Dibdin did their best 
to make sea songs popular, and for a 
wliile they succeeded. Dib 'in, how- 
ever, jiiclgmeui, for, iVoin his 


attempts to clothe grave thoughts in 
seaman’s phraseology, good taste will 
always revolt. In one of his songs, 
the resurrection is actually thus allud- 
ed to. — 

When he hears the last whisUe, 

He'll come upon deck.” 

One might as well think of extracting 
the sublime from a shopboard. 

“ Oh! penny pipers, and most painful 
pi'.^ners 

Of bountiful new ballads, what a subject F* 
But, to be serious — with vulgar slang 
grave interest can never amalgamate. 
Divested of this, however, I do not sec 
why the peculiar vicissitudes of a 
sailors life might not give variety to 
the lyric muse, or why the exploits 
of the Vikingr,’* whether of good 
old Saxon or more modern Limes, are 
not as cfmable of tuneful commemora- 
tion as those of heroes upon dry land. 
Carnphtdl’s Battle of the Baltic,” I 
have read a hundred times, but have 
never seen the music, if there is any 
appended to it. The Storm of G. A. 
Stevens, too, no doubt contains, pas- 
sjiges of high lyrical merit ; but it is, 
upon the whole, by far too much of a 
ballad. Black-eyed Susan, and (Mo- 
ver’s Admiral Hosier’s (jhost, are, I 
think, hardly to be classed as sea 
songs. The scenes, to be sure, arc 
laid on board of ship, but they em- 
IxKly no feelings or incidents of any 
consequence, which are peculiar to a 
sea life. — I am, &c. D. T. 


Whfn first I sought that sniujcf brightness, 
More pleasing haply from its lightness, 
i ha(t hut felt a transient grief, 

'io think our love might be as brief, 
t or tho’ tliinc eyes, as now, were beaming. 
Oh ! Leila, 1 was far from dreaming, 

'riuit thou wouJd'st ebim, wlien we .should 
part. 

So large a portion of my heart. 

Metliought the ice my breast defended 
AVoiild only make its fires more splendid,* 
As .sunbeams that in winter glow, 

Olance brightest from the wreathed snow. 
Hut, oh I my bosom, which before 
Began .so lightly to adore, 

Vv'ould now [Kirvcrsely have thee be 
KVn constant in inconstancy. 


And, as the harp's enliven'd strain 
Doth oft to melancholy wane 
Witliout tJie players will or care— 

80 1 am sad, ere well aware* 

Alas ! though 1 had ever known 
My buried heart was turn'd to stone, 

1 might have known that this would prove 
No hindrance to the growth of love. 

Which to the flinty rock will cling, 

And as the slender lichens spring, 
Obtaining life one knows not where. 

Strike root, and live, and flourish tliere : 

Or say the fragile verdure drew 
Its being f^om the air and dew ; 

So love its tender leaf uprears. 

Sown but by sighs, and fed with tears* 


£Lt6Y II. 


Tv fate will tear thee from my heart, 
Without a warning sign depart, 

For 1 can give no answering sign, 
Nor faiiUer a forcwell to thme, 

Voi.. VII. 


If the last wafture of thy hand 
Could let my soul forth where I stand, 
If the stabb'd heart would truly bleed, 
Tlien kindness would be kind indeed. 
E 
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Were death to part us, I could rest 
My sinking he^ upon thy breast, 

And when the agony was past. 

My gaae would fade from thine at last. 
But, oh ! what other pow*r shall break 
My Ups’ last hold upon thy cheek, 

Or loose my stiffen’d arms that strain 
Thy waist in grief’s convulsive pain— 
Or iirom my shoulder’s resting place 
Turn that pale tear-besullied face. 

Or part our trembling hands that clasp 
Their latest and long-ling’ring grasp. 

If fate will tear thee fWrni my heart. 
Without a warning sign depart, 

For 1 can give no answering sign. 

Nor faulter a faicweU to thine. 

Thou wast like angel (leie below. 

And from me, angd-like, must go. 
That, losing, I may know, not how. 
But that thou art no longer now. 
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Nor let it dwell with thee— nor pine 
That thou hast no adieu of mine ; 

Ev’n from thyself thy going hide, 

Think tliou art here, and I tiavc died. 

Count me no longer to be one 
Whom earthly airs will breathe upon ; 

But keep, when thou hast ceas’d to grieve. 
The legacy of love I leave. 

Yes — so preserve my every sigh. 

Stored deeply in tJiy memory. 

So hold my love, since we must part. 

As if thou had’st embalm’d my heart. 

May he to whom kind Heav’n shall give 
Once more to bid thy wishes live. 

And wake that eye’s soft ray, serene. 

Be to thee— what 1 would have been. 

Give thou to him, with thine, the heart 
Thou takest from me, now we part ; 

Give it, and, of that heart possess’t. 

He shall he true as well as blest. D. T. 


The following touching Verses are taken from a Newcastle Newspaper, tlie ' Tyne 

Mercury.” 

A WINTER MORVIVO. 


It was upon a wint’xy mom, — 

When snow flakes on the wind were borne, 
The keen black frost had scarcely failed, 
And sleet and rain by turns assailed— 

1 marked, as where in warmth 1 stood. 

And the sight (Ud almost freeze my blood, 
A little infant, on a stone, 

Chilled and shivering, sat alone. 

The snow fell thick and fast, yet he 
Did never speak, but piteously 
Upon each passer, with a sigh. 

Bent his litde, tearful eye— 

Vet of him notice none was taken. 

He seemed to be by aB forsaken. 

As cold and shivering on the stone. 

The little sufferer sat alone. 

Hi asked not aid— he looked for one 
Who rame not— who, alas ! was gone 
For ever from him— ne’er was he 
Again that guilty one to see. 

Nor e’er again was that sweet boy 
To warm his mother’^ heart with joy— 

For she, that mom, upon that stone. 

Had left him there to sit alone. 

At length his fears his silence broke, * 

And thus the little lost one spoke : 

* Alas ! methinks she lingers long— 

1 cannot see her in the tfamg, 

I strain my eves to look in vain, 

Alas 1 she wUl not come again— 

And yet she promised, when alone 
left me ntting on this stone. 

Oh, mother f come to me, for 1 
Am cold— and sick— and verily 
Methinks the night begins to f^l, 

For darkness shuts me out from all 
I saw before— 1 feel not now 
The damp snow falling on my brow. 

And sure the cold has left this stone. 

Where I have sat so long alone. 


“ Come, mother, come I nor tarry longer, 
For oh ! this weakness grows still stronger ; 
Come, mother 1 take me to my home— 
How feint I am— come — mother— come.” 
He said no more— his little breast 
Heaved but once, then sunk to rest. 

Now calm, and colder tlian the stone 
Where hr&t he sat, he lies alone. 

But soon that wretched motlicr came. 

With her eyes in tears and her heart in flame; 
And — God ! — how she stood in mute surpri^* 
When first the vision met her eyes. 

When first his little face she knew— 

So cliang’d from the last and lovely hue 
It wore that morn, when she left him alone. 
In tempest and storm, on a damp cold &,tonc. 

But who shall tell the pangs she felt. 

As madly in the snow she knelt 

And clasp’d him round, in her deep distress, 

In all his chilling iciness ?— 

The tear at once forsook her eye. 

And she rais’d a harsh and horrid cry, 

That seem’d on its rushing wing to bear 
The last of her knowledge of grief and care. 

Oh ! ne’er will she taste sweet rest again— 
For madness reigns in her troubled brain. 
For her boy she ^Is through day and night ; 
In coldness— in darkness — ^in pale moon- 
light— 

•• My boy !— my boy !— have you seen my 
boy ?” 

Not another thought does her mind employ— 
Not a gleam of hope from the past can slic 
borrow. 

As she wanders along in the grasp of her 
sorrow f 

Ntweasik^ Dev, 2. 
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The Snow Storm. 

THB SNOW STORMv 

“ ’Tis only from the bdief of the goodness and wisdom of a Supreme Being, that our 
calamities can be borne in that manner which becomes a man.**— .Henry Mackeneie. 


In Summer, there is beauty in the 
wildest moors of Scotland^ and the 
wayfaring man who sits down for an 
hour’s rest beside some little spring 
that flows unheard through the 
brightened moss and water-cresses^ 
* feels his weary heart revived by the 
silent^ serene, and solitary prospect. 
On every side sweet sunny spots of 
verdure smile towards him from a* 
inong the melancholy heather — ^unex- 
pectedly in the solitude a stray sheep, 
it may be with its lambs, starts hidf- 
alarined at his motionless figure — ^in- 
sects large, bright, and beautiful come 
careering by him through the desert 
air — nor does the Wild want its own 
songsters, the grey linnet, fond of the 
blooming furze, and now and then the 
lark mounting up to heaven above the 
summits of the green pastoral hills. 
During such a sunshiny hour, the 
lonely cottage on the waste seems to 
stand in a paradise ; and as he rises 
to pursue his journey, the traveller 
looks back and blesses it with a 
mingled emotion of delight and envy. 
There, thinks he, abide the children 
of Innocence and Contentment, the 
two most benign spirits that watch 
over human life. 

But other thoughts arise in the 
mind of him who may chance to jour- 
ney through the same scene in the de- 
solation of Winter, The cold bleak 
sky girdles the moor as with a belt of 
ice — life is frozen in air and on earth. 
The silence is not of repose but ex- 
tinction — and should a solitary human 
dwelling catch his eye half-buried in 
the snow, he is sad for the isake of 
them whose destiny it is to abide far 
from the cheerful liaunts of men, 
shrouded up in melancholy, by po- 
verty licld • m thrall, or pining away 
in nil visited and untended disease. 

• But, in good truth, the heart of 
human life is but imperfectly discov- 
cre<l from its countenance ; and before 
we can know what the summer, or 
what the winter yields for eiyoyraent 
or trial to our country’s pea^try, 
we must have conversed with them m 
their fields and by their firesides ; and 
made ourselves acquainted with the 
powerful ministry ot' the Seasons, not 
over those objects alone that feed the 
eye and the imagination, but over all 
tlie incidents, occu})ations, and events 


that modify or constitute the existence 
of the poor. 

I have a short and simple story to 
tell of the winter-life of the moorland 
cottaj^v^i>-a story but of one evening 
—with few events and no signal catas- 
trophe— but which may haply please 
those hearts whose delight it is to 
think on the humble under-plots that 
are carrying on in the great Drama of 
Life. 

Two cottagers, husband and wife, 
were sitting by their cheerful peat- 
fire one winter evening, in a small 
lonely hut on the edge of a wide moor, 
at some miles distance from any other 
habitation. There had been, at one 
time, several huts of the same kind 
erected close together, and inhabited 
by families of the poorest class of day- 
labourers who found work among tne 
distant fimns, and at night returned 
to dwellings which were rent-free, 
with their little gardens won from the 
waste. But one family after another 
had dwindled away, and the turf-built 
huts had all fallen into ruins, except 
one that had always stood in the cen- 
tre of this little solitary village, with 
its summer-walls covered with the 
richest honeystickles, and in the midst 
of the brightest of all the gardens. It 
alone now sent up its smoke into the 
clear winter sky-^and its little end- 
window, now lighted up, was the on- 
ly ground star that shone towards the 
belated traveller, if any such ventured 
to crass, on a winter night, a scene so 
dreary and desolate. The affairs of 
the small household were all arranged 
for the ni^t. The little rough poney 
that had drawn in a sledge, from the 
heart of the Black-Moss, the fuel by 
whose blaze the cotters were now sit- 
ting cheerily, and the little Highland 
cow, whose milk enabled them to live, 
were standing amicably together, un- 
der cover of a rude shed, of which one 
side was formed by the pcat-stack, 
and which was at once byre, and sta- 
ble, and heu-roost. Within, the clock 
ticked cheerfrilly as the fire-light 
reached its old oak-wood case across 
the yellow-sanded floor — and a small 
round table stood betwe^l^ covered 
with a snow-white cloth^w which 
were milk and oat-cakes, the morning, 
mid-day, and evening meal of tl:ese 
frugal and contented cotters. The 
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spades and the mattocks of the la- 
liourcr were collected into one corner, 
and showed that the succeeding day 
was the blessed Sabbath — while on 
tJie wooden chimney-piece was seen 
lying an open Bible ready for family 
worship. 

The father and the mother were 
sitting together without opening 
their lips, but with their hearts over- 
Aowing with happiness, for on this 
Saturday-night Uiey were, every mi- 
nute, expecting to hear at the latch 
the hand of their only daughter, a 
maiden of about fifteen years, who was 
at service with a farmer over the liills. 
Tliis dutiful child was, as they knew, 
to bring home to them her sair- 
worn penny fee,’* a pittance which, in 
the beauty of her girl-hoo<l, she earn- 
ed singing at her work, and which, in 
the benignity of that sinless time, she 
would pour witli tears into the bosoms 
she so dearly loved. Forty shillings 
a-year were all the wages of sweet Han- 
nah Lee — but though she wore at her la- 
bour a tortoise-shell comb in her au- 
burn hair, and though in the kirk none 
were more becomingly arrayed than 
she, one half, at least, of her earnings 
were to be reserved for the holiest of 
all puriK)ses, and her kind innocent 
heart was gladdened when she looked 
on the little purse that was, on the 
long-expected Saturday-night, to be 
taken from her bosom, and put, with 
a blessing, into the hand of her father, 
now growing old at his daily toils. 

Of such a child the happy cotters 
were thinking in their silence. And 
well indeed might they be called hap- 
py. It is at that sweet season that 
filial piety is most beautiful. Their 
own Hannah had just outgrown the 
mere unthinking gladness of child- 
hood, but had not yet reached that 
time, when inevitable selfishness mixes 
with the pure current of love. She 
liad begun to think on what her af- 
fectionate heart had felt so long ; and 
when she looked on the pile face and 
bending firame of her mother, on the 
dee^ning wrinkles and whitening hairs 
of her mtlier, oflen would she lie 
weeping for their si^es on her 
midnight bed— and wish that she 
were beside them as they slept, that 
she might kneel down and kiss 
them^ and mention their names over 
and over again in her jprayer. The 
parents whom before she had only 
fQY^> her expanding heart now also 


venerated. With gushing tenderness 
was now mingled a holy fear and an 
awful reverence. She had discerned 
the relation in which she an only 
child stood to her poor parents now 
that they were getting old, and there 
was not a passage in Scripture that 
spake of parents or of children, from 
Joseph sold into slavery, to Mary 
weeping below the Cross, that was not 
written, never to be obliterated, on 
her uncorrupted heart. 

The father rose from his seat, and 
went to the door to look out into the 
night. The stars were in tliousands 
— ^and the full moon was risen. It 
was almost light as day, and the snow, 
that seemed encrusted with diamonds, 
was so hardened by the frost, that his 
daughter’s homeward feet would leave 
no mark on its si^rfacc. lie had been 
toiling all day among the distant Cas- 
tle-woods, and, stiff and wearied as he 
now was, he was almost tempted to go 
to meet his child — but his wife’s kind 
voice dissuaded him, and returning to 
the fireside, they began to talk of her 
whoso image had been so long passing 
before them in their silence. 

She is growing up to be a bonny 
lassie,” said the mother, her long 
and weary attendance on me during 
ray fever last spring kept her down 
awhile — but now she is sprouting fast 
and fair as a lily, and may the bless- 
ing of God be as dew and as sunshine 
to our sweet flower all the days she 
bloometh upon this earth.” “ Aye, 
Agnes,” replieel the father, we arc 
not very old yet — though we are get- 
ting older — and a few years will bring 
her to woman’s estate, and what thing 
on tliis earth, think ye, human or 
brute, would ever think of injuring 
her ? Why, I was speaking about her 
yesterday to the minister as he was 
riding by, and he told me that none 
answered at the Examination in the 
Kirk so well as Hannah. Poor thing — 
I well think she has all the bible by 
neart — indeed, she has read but little 
else — only some stories, too true ones, 
of the blessed martyrs, and some o* 
the auld sangs o’ Scotland, in which 
there is nothing but what is good, and 
which, to be sure, she sings, God bless 
her, sweeter than any laverock.” Aye 
— were we both to die this very night 
she would be happy. Not that she 
would forget us, all the days of her 
life. But have you not seen, husband, 
that God always makes the orphan 
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happy? None so little lonesome as 
tliey ! They come to make friends o 
all the bonny and sweet things in the 
world around them, and all the kind 
hearts in the world make friends o' 
them. They come to know thcat God 
is more es[)ecially the father o' them 
on earth whose parents he has taken 
up to heaven — and therefore it is 
that they for whom so many have 
fears, fear not at all for themselves, 
but go dancing and singing along like 
children whose parents are both alive ! 
Would it not be so with our dear 
Hannah? So douce and thought^l 
a cliild — but never sad nor miserable 
— ready it is true to shed tears for 
little, but as ready to dry them up and 
break out into smiles I I know not 
why it is, husband, but this night 
my heart warms toward her beyond 
usual. The moon and stars are at 
this moment looking down upon her, 
and she looking up to them, as she 
is glinting homewards over the snow. 
I wish she were but here, and taking 
the comb out o' her bonny hair and 
letting it all fall down in clusters 
before the fire, to melt away the cran- 
reuch !" 

While the parents were thus speak- 
ing of their daughter, a loud sugh of 
wind came suddenly over the cottage, 
and the leafless ash- tree under whose 
shelter it stood, creaked and groaned 
dismally as it passed by. The father 
started up, and going again to the door, 
saw that a sudilcn change had come 
over the face of the niglit. The moon 
had nearly disappeared, and was just 
visible in a dim, yellow, glimmering 
den in the sky. All the remote stars 
were obscured, and only one or two 
faintly seemed in a sky that half-an- 
hour before was perfectly cloudless, 
but that was now driving with rack, 
and mist, and sleet, the whole atmos- 
phere being in commotion. He stood 
for a single moment to observe the di- 
rection of this unforeseen storm, and 
then hastily asked for his staff. I 
thought I had been more Weather- 
wise — A storm is oofeing down fh>m 
the Coirnbrae-hawse, and we shall have 
nothing but a wild night." He then 
whistled on his dog — an old ^eep- 
dog, too old ibr its formfer labours — 
and set oif to meet his daughter, who 
might then, for ought he knew, be 
crossing the Black-moss. The mother 
accompanied her husband to the door, 
and took a long frightened look at the 


angry sky. As she kept gazing, it be- 
came still more terrible. Tile last 
shred of blue was extinguished — the 
wind went whirling in roaring etldies, 
and great flukes of snow circled about 
in the middle air, whether drifted up 
from tlie ground, or driven down from 
the clouils, the fear-stricken mother 
knew i .;.'t, but she at least knew, that 
it seemed a night of danger, despair, 
and death. Lord have mercy on us, 
James, what will become of our poor 
bairn’" But her husband heard not 
her words, for he was already out of 
sight in the snow-storm, and she was 
left to the terror of her own soul in 
that lonesome cottage. 

Little Hannah Lee had left her 
master's house, soon as the rim of the 
great moon was seen by her eyes, that 
had been long anxiously watching it 
from the window, rising, like a joyful 
dream, over the gloomy mountain- tops; 
and all by herself she tripped along be- 
neath the beauty of the silent heaven. 
Still as she kept ascending and descend- 
ing the knolls that lay in the bosom of 
the glen, she sung to lerself a song, a 
hymn, or a psalm, without the accom- 
paniment of the streams, now all silent 
in the frost ; and ever and anon she 
stopped to try to count the stars that 
lay in some more beautiful part of the 
sky, or gazed on the constellations that 
ilie knew, and called them, in her joy, 
by the names tliey bore among the 
shepherds. There were none to hear 
her voice, or see her smiles, but the ear 
and eye of providence. As on she 
glided, and took her looks from heaven, 
she saw her own little fireside— her 
parents waiting for her arrival— the 
bible opened for i^orship — her own 
little room kept so neatly for her, with 
its mirror hanmng by the window, in 
which to braid her hair by the morn- 
ing light— her bed prepared for her 
by her mother s hand — the primroses 
in her ^rden peeping through the 
snow— old 'Tray, who ever welcomed 
her home with iiis dim white eyesr— 
the poney and the cow friends all, 
and inmates of that happy household. 
So stepped she along, while the snow- 
diamonds ghttered around her fobt, 
and the frost wove a wreath of lucid 
pearls around her forehead: 

She had now reached the edge of 
the Black-moss, which lay half way 
between her master's and her fother s 
dwelling, when she heard a loud noise 
coining down Glai-Scroe^ and in a few 
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seconds she felt on her face some Hakes 
of snow. She looked up the glen, and 
saw the snow-storm coming down, fast 
as a Hood. She felt no fears ; but she 
ceased her song ; and had there been 
a human eye to look upon her there, 
it might have seen a shadow on her 
face. She continued her course, and 
felt bolder and bolder every step that 
brought her nearer to her parents* 
house. But the snow^ storm had now 
reached the Black-moss, and the broad 
line of light that had lain in the direc- 
tion of her home, was soon swallowed 
up, and the child was in utter dark- 
ness. She saw nothing but the flakes 
of snow, interminably intermingled, 
and furiously wafted in the air, close 
to lier head ; she heard notlnng but 
one wild, fierce, fitful howl. Tlic 
cold became intense, and her little feet 
and hands were tast being benumbed 
into insensibility. 

'' It is a fearful change,** muttered 
the child to herself, but still she did 
not fear, for she had been born in a 
moorland cottage, and HvimI all her 
days among the hardships of the hills. 

What will become of the poor 
sheep,*’ thought she, — hut still she 
.scarcely thought of her own danger, 
for innocence, and youth, and joy, are 
slow to think of aught evil befalling 
themselves, and thinking benignly of 
all living things, forget their own fear 
in their pity of others' sorrow, Atjast, 
she could no longer discern a single 
mark on the snow, either of human 
steps, or of sheep-track, or the foot- 
print of a wild-fowl. Suddenly, too, 
she felt out of breath and exhausted, — 
and shedding tears for herself at last, 
sank down in the snow. 

It was now that her heart began to 
quake with fear. She remembered 
stories of shepherds lost in the snow, — 
of a mother and child frozen to death 
on that very moor, — and, in a mo- 
ment, she knew that she was to die. 
Bitterly did the poor child weep, for 
death was terrible to her, who, though 
poor, enjoyed the bright little world 
of youth and innocence. The skies of 
heaven were dearer than she knew to 
her, — so were the flowers of earth. 
She had been happy at her work,— 
happy in her sleep, — happy in the kirk 
on Sabbath. A thousand thoughts 
had the solitary child,-^-^d in ISer own 
. heart was a spring of happiness, pure 
undisturbed . as any fount that 
. jjfparkles unseen all the year through 
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in some quiet nook among the pastoral 
hills. But now there was to be an 
end of all this, — she was to be frozen 
to death — and lie there till the thaw 
might come; and then her father 
would find her body, and carry it 
away to be buried in the kirk-yard. 

The tears were frozen on her checks 
as soon as shed, — and scarcely had her 
little hands strength to clasp them- 
selves together, as the thought of an 
over-ruling and merciful Lord came 
across her heart. Then, indeed, the 
fears of this religious child were calm- 
ed, and she heard without terror the 
plover’s wailing cry, and the deep boom 
of tlie bittern sounding in tlic moss. 

I will repeat the Lord’s Prayer.” 
And drawing her plaid more closely 
around her, she whispered, beneatli its 
ineffectual cover; ‘^Our father which 
art in heaven, hallowed be thy name, 
— thy kingdom come, — thy will be 
done on earth as it is in heaven.” Had 
human aid been within fifty yards, it 
could have been of no avail— eye could 
not see her — ear could not hear her in 
that howling darkness. But that low 
prayer was hoard in the centre of eter- 
nity, — and that little sinless child was 
lying in the snow, beneath the all-see- 
ing eye of God. 

The maiden having prayed to lier 
Father in Heaven— then thought of 
her father on earth. Alas ! they were 
not far separated! The father was 
lying but a short distance from his 
child ; — ^he too had sunk down in the 
drifting snow, after having, in less 
than an hour, exhausted all the 
strength of fear, pity, hope, despair, 
and resignation, that could rise in a 
father’s heart blindly seeking to rescue 
his only child from death, thinking . 
that one desperate exertion might 
enable them to peris)i in each other’s 
arms. There they lay, within a stone's 
throw of each other, while a huge 
snow-drifk was every moment piling 
f^self up into a more insurmountable 
harrier between the dying parent and 
his dying child. 

There was aU this while a blazing 
fire in the cottage— a white spread 
table — ^and beds prepared for the fa- 
mily to lie down in peace. Yet was 
she who sat therein more to be pitied 
than the old man and the child stretch- 
ed upon the snow. I will not go to 
seek them — that would be tempting 
providence — and wilfully putting out 
the lamp of life. No! 1 will abide 
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liere, and pray for their souls !'* Then, 
as she knelt down, looked she at the 
useless fire burning away so cheerfully, 
when all she loved might be dying of 
cold — and unable to bear the thought, 
she shrieked out aprayer, as if she might 
pierce the sky up to the very throne 
of (rod, and send With it her own mi* 
serable soul to plead before him for 
the deliverance of her child and hus- 
band. She then fell down in blessed 
forgetfulness of all trouble, in the 
midst of the solitary cheerfulness of 
that bright-burning hearth— and the 
bible, which she had been trying to 
read in the pauses of her agony, re- 
mained clasped in her hands. 

Hannah Lee had been a servant for 
more than six months — and it was not 
to be thought that she was not beloved 
in her master's family. Soon after she 
had left the house, her master's son, 
a youth of about eighteen years, who 
had been among the hills looking after 
the slieep, came home, and was disap- 
pointed to find that he had lost an 
opportunity of accompanying Hannah 
part of the way to her father's cottage. 
But the hour of eight had gone by, 
and not even the company of young 
William Grieve could induce the kind- 
hearted daughter to delay setting out 
on her journey a few minutes beyond 
the time promised to her parents. I 
do not like the night," said William — 

there will be a fresh fall of snow soon, 
or the witcli of Glen Scrae is a liar, 
for a snow cloud is hanging o'er the 
Bircli-tree-linn, and it may be down 
to the Black-moss as soon as Hannah 
Lee." So he called his two sheep- 
dogs that had taken their place under 
the long- table before the window, and 
set out, half in joy, half in fear, to 
overtake Hannah, and see her safely 
across the Black-moss. 

The snow began to drift so fast, 
that before he had reached the head of 
the glen, there was nothing to be seen 
but a little bit of the wooden roil 
of the bridge across the Sauch*-burn. 
William Grieve was the most active 
shepherd in a large pastoral parish— 
he had often past the night among the 
the wintry hills for the sake of a few 
sheep, and all the snow that ever fell 
from heaven would not have made 
him turn back when Hannah Lee was 
before him ; and as his terrified heart 
told him, in eminent danger of being 
lost.— As he advanced, he felt that 
it was no longer a walk of love or 


friendship, for which he had been glad 
of an excuse. Death stared him in 
the face, and his young soul, now be- 
ginning to feel all the passions of youth, 
was filled with phrenzy. . He had seen 
Hannah every day — at the fireside — 
at work — in tne kirk — on holidays — at 
prayers — bringing supper to his aged 
parents — smiling and singing about 
the house from morning till night. 
She had of ten brought his own meal to 
him among the hills — and he now found 
that though he had never talked to her 
about love, except smilingly and play- 
fully, that he loved her beyond father 
or mother or his own soul. I will 
save thee, Hannah," he cried with a 
loud sob, "or lie down beside thee 
in the snow — ^and we will die together 
in our youth." A wild whistling wind 
went by him, and the snow-flakes 
whirled so fiercely round his head, that 
he staggered on for a while in utter 
blindness. He knew the path that 
Hannah must have taken, and went 
forwards shouting aloud, and stopping 
every twenty yards to listen for a 
voice. He sent his well-trained dogs 
over the snow in all directions— re- 
peating to them her name, Han- 
nah Lee," that the dumb animals 
might, in their sagacity, know for 
whom they were searching ; and as 
they looked up in his face, and set 
off to scour the moor, he almost be- 
lieved that they knew his meaning 
(and it is probable they did) and 
were eager to find in her bewilder- 
ment the kind maiden by whose hand 
they had so often been fed. Often 
went they off into the darkness, and 
as often returned, but their looks 
shewed that every quest bad been in 
vain. Meanwhile me snow was of a 
fearful depth, and falling without in- 
termission or diminution. Had the 
young shepherd been thus alone, 
walking across the moor on his ordi- 
nary business, it is probable that he 
might have been alarmed for his own 
safety — nay that, in spite of all his 
strength and agility, he might have 
sunk down beneath the inclemency of 
the night and perished. But now 
the passion of his soul carried him 
mth supernatural strength along, and t 
extricat^ him from wreath and pitfal. 
Stni there was no trace of poor Han- 
nah Lee— and one of his dogs at last 
came dose to his feet, worn out en- 
tirely, and afraid to leave its master — 
while tlic other was mute* and, as 
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the shepherd tliought, probably una- and lifting the cold corpse in his arms, 
ble to force its way out of some hoi- he kissed her lips, and her cheeks, and 
low or through some floundering her forehead, and her closed eyes, till, 
drift. Then he all at once knew that as he kept gazing on her face in utter 
Hannah Lee was dead— and dashed despair, her head fell back on his shoul- 
himself down in the snow in a fit of der, and a long deep sigh came from 
passion. It Was the first time that her inmost bosom, She is yet alive, 
the youth had ever been sorely tried thank God !” — and as that expression 
— ^all his hidden and unconscious love left his lips for the first time that 
for the fiiir lost girl had flowed up night, he felt a pang of remorse : 
from the bottom or his heart — and at 1 said, O God, that thou hadst for- 
once the sole object which had blessed saken us — I am not worthy to be sav- 
ins life and made him the happiest of ed ; but let not this maiden perish, for 
the happy, was taken away and cruelly the sake of her parents, who have no 
destroyed — so that sullen, wrathful, other child.” The distracted youth 
baffled, and despairing, there he lay prayed to God with the same earnest- 
cursing his existence, and in too great ness as if he had been beseeching a 
agony to think of prayer. God,” fellow-creature, in whose hand was the 
he then thought, has forsaken me — power of life and of death. The pre- 
and why should he think on me, when sence of the Great Being was felt by 
he suffers one so good and beautiful as him in the dark and howling wild, and 
Hanmdi to be frozen to death.” God strength was imparted to him as to a 
thought both of him and Hannah— deliverer. He bore along the fair 
and through his infinite mercy forgave child in his arms, even as if she had 
the sinner in his wild turbulence of been a lamb. The snow-drif't blew 
passion. William Grieve had never not — the wind fell dead — a sort of 
gone to bed without joining in prayer glimmer, like that of an upbreaking 
— and he revered the Sabbath-day and and disparting storm, gathered about 
kept it holy. Much is forgiven to him — his dogs barked, and jumped, 
the human heart by him who so fear- and burrowed joyfully in the snow — 
fully framed it ; and God is not slow and the youth, strong in sudden hope, 
to pardon the love which one human exclaimed, With the blessing of 
being bears to another, in his frailty God, who has not deserted us in our 
—even though that love forget or ar- sore distress, will I carry thee, Han- 
raign his own unsleeping providence, nah, in my arms, and lay thee down 
His voice has told us to love one ano- alive in the house of thy father.” At 
ther — and William loved Hannah in tliis moment there Vere no stars 
simplicity, innocence, and truth. That in heaven, but she opened her dim 
she should perish was a thought so blue eyes upon him in whose bosom 
dreadful, that, in its agony, God she was unconsciously lying, and said, 
seemed a rutliless being — blow— as in a dream, " Send the ribbon that 
blow — ^blow — and drift us up for ever ties up my hair, as a keepsake to Wil- 
— we cannot be fer asunder — O Han- liam Grieve.” She thinks that she is 
nah — H an nah — think ye not that the on her death-bed, and forge ts not the son 
fearful God has forsaken us ?'* of her master. It is the voice of God 

As the boy groaned these words that tells me she will not now die, and 
passionately through his quivering that, under His grace, I shall be her 
lips, there was a sudden lowness in deliverer.” 

the air, and he heard the barking of The short-lived rage of the storm 
his absent dog, while the one at his was soon over, and William could at- 
feet hurried off in the direction of the tend to the bdoved being on his ho- 
Eound, and soon loudly joined die som^ The warmth of his heart scem- 
cry. It was not a bark of surprise — ed to infuse life into her's ; and as he 
or anger — or fear — ^but of recognition gently placed her feet on the snow, till 
and love. William sprung up from ne muffled her up in his plaid, as well as 
his bed in the snow, and with his in her own, she m&de an effort to stand, 
heart knocking at his bosom even to and with extreme perplexity and be- 
sickness, he rushed headlcmg through wilderment faintly inquired, where 
the drifts, with a giant’s strength, and she wa^, and ivhat fearml catastrophe 
fell down half de^ with jo^ and ter- had befallen them ? She was, how- 
ror beside the body of Hannah Lee. ever, too weak to walk ; and os her 
But he soon recovered Aom that fit, young master carried her along, she 
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murmured^ O WilKam ! what if my 
father be in the moor? — For if you 
who need care so little about me^ have 
come hither, as I suppose, to save my 
life, you may be sure that my father 
sat not within floors during the 
storm.” As she STOke it was calm 
below, but the wind was still a^ve in 
the upper air, and cloud, rack, mist, 
and sleet, were all driving about in the 
^sky. Out shone for a moment the 
^pallid and ghostly moon, through a 
rent in the gloom, and by that uncer- 
tain light, came staggering forward 
the figure of a man. Father— Fa- 

ther,'^ cried Hannah— and his gray 
hairs were already on her cheek. The 
barking of the dogs and the shouting 
of the young shepherd had struck his 
ear, as the sleep of death was stealing 
over him, and with the last effort of 
benumbed nature, he had roused him- 
self from that fatal torpor, and prest 
through the snow-wreath that had 
separated him from his child. As yet 
they knew not of the danger each had 
endured, — ^but each judged of the o- 
ther*s suffering from their own, and 
father and daughter regarded one ano- 
ther as creatures rescued, and hardly 
yet rescued, from death. 

hut a few minutes ago, and the 
three human beings who loved each 
otlier so well, and now feared not to 
cross the Moor in safety, were, as they 
thought, on their deatu-beds. Deliv- 
erance now shone upon them all like 
a gentle fire, dispelling that pleasant 
but deadly drowsiness ; and the old 
man was soon able to assist William 
Grieve in leading Hannah along 
througli the snow. Her colour and 
her warmth returned, and'her lover — 
for so might he well now be called— 
felt her heart gently beating against 
his side. Filled as that heart was 
with gratitude to God, joy in her de- 
liverance, love to her father, and 
purest affection . for her master's son, 
never before had the innocent maiden 
known what was happiness— and never 
more was she to forget it. The night 
was now almost calm, and fast return- 
ing to its former beauty— when the 
party saw the first twinlde of die fire 
through the low window of the Cot- 
tage of the Moor. They soon were 
at the garden '|;atc— and to relieve the 
heart of the wife and mother witbinj 
tht'y talked loudly and cheerfully — 
naming each other familiarly, and 
VOL. VII. 
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laughing between, like pel^s who 
had known neither danger nor distress. 

No voice answered from within— 
no footstep came to the door, which 
stood open as when the father had 
left it in his feary and now he thought 
with affright that his wife, feeble as she 
was, had been unable to support the 
loneliness, and had followed nim out 
into the night, never to be brought 
home alive. As they bore Hannah 
into the house, this mar gave way to 
worse, for there upon the hard clay 
door lay the mother upon her face, 
as if murdered by some sav^e blow# 
She was in the same deadly swoon 
into which she had fallen on W hus- 
band's departure three hours before. 
The old man raised her up, and^her 
pulse was still — so was her heaH— 
her 'face pale and sunken— and her 
body cold as ice. I have recovered 
a daughter,” said the old man, " but 
I have lost a wife and he carried 
her, with a groan, to the bed, on 
which he laid her lifeless body. The 
sight was too much for Hannah, worn 
out as she was, and who had hitherto 
been able to support herself in the de-> 
lightful expectation of gladdening her 
mother's heart by her safe arrival.— 
She, too, now swooned away, and, aa 
she was placed on the bed beside her 
mother, it seemed, indeed, that death, 
disappointed of his prey on the wild 
moor, had seized it in the cotu^e, and 
by the fireside The husband knelt 
down by the bed-side, and held his 
wife's icy hand in his, while ‘W’illiam 
Grieve, appalled and awe-stricken, 
hung over his Hannah, and inwardly 
implored God that the night’s wild 
adventure might not have so ghastly 
an end. But Hannah's young heart 
soon began once more to beat— and 
soon as she came to her recollection, 
she rose up with a face whiter than 
ashes and free from all smiles, as if 
none had ever played there, and join- 
ed her father and young master in 
their efforts to restore her mother to 
life. 

It was the mercy of God that had 
struck her down to the earth, insenst^ 
ble to the shrieking winds, and tile 
fears that would otherwise have killed 
her. Three hours of that wild storm 
had passed over her head, and she 
heard nothing more, than if she had 
been asleep in a breathless night of 
the summer dew. Not even a d^eain 
P 
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had touched her brnin^ and when she 
opened her eyes which^ as she thought, 
had been but a moment shut, she had 
scarcely time to recal to her recollec-* 
tion the image of her husband rush* 
ing out into the storm, and of a 
daughter therein lost, till she beheld 
that very husband kneeling tenderly 
by her bed-side, and that very daugh- 
ter smoothing the pillow on which 
her aching temples reclined. But she 
knew from the i^hite stedfast counte- 
nances before her that there had been 
tribulation and deliverance, and she 
looked on the beloved beings minis- 
tering by her bed, as more fearfhlly 
dear to her fVom the unimagined dan- 
ger fVom which she felt assured they 
had been rescued by the arm of the 
Almighty. 

There is little need to speak of 
returning recollection, and returning 
strength. They had all now power to 
weep, and power to pray. The Bible 
had been lying in its place ready for 
worship — and the father read aloud 
that chapter in which narrated our 
Saviour’s act of miraculous power, by 
which he saved Peter from ^thc sea. 
Soon as the solemn thoughts awaken- 
ed by that act of mercy so similar to 
that which had rescued themselves 
fVom death had subsided, end they had 
all risen up from prayer, they gather- 
e<l themselves in gratitude round the 
little table which had stpod so many 
hours spread — and exhausted nature 
was strengthened and restored bv a 
frugal and simple meal partaken of in 
silent thankfulhess. The whole story 
of the night was then calmly recited 
— and when the mother heard how 
the stripling had followed her sweet 
Hannah into the storm, and borne her 
in his arms through a hundred drifted 
heaps— and then looked upon her in 
her pride, so young, so innocent, and 
so b^utiful, she knew, that were the 
child indeed to become an orphan, 
there was one, who, if there was either 
trust in nature, or truth in religion,' 
would guard and cherish her all the 
days of her life. 

It was not nine o'clock when the 
storm came down ftom Glen Scrae 
upon the Black^moss, and now in a 
pause of silence the clock struck 
twelve. Within those three hours 


William and Hannah had led a life of 
trouble and of joy, that had enlarged 
and kindled their hearts within them 
— and they felt that henceforth tliey 
were to live wholly for each other s 
sakes. His love was the proud and 
exulting love of a deliverer who, under 
l^ovidence, had saved from the frost 
and the snow the innocence and the 
beauty of which his young passionate 
heart had been so desperately enamour- 
ed — and he now thought of his own 
Hannah Lee ever more moving about 
in his father’s house, not as a ser- 
vant, but as a daughter — and when 
some few happy years had gone by, 
his own most beautiful and most loving 
wife. The innocent maiden still call- 
ed him her young master — but was 
not ashamed of the holy affection 
which she now knew that she had long 
felt for the fearless youth on whose 
bosom she had thought herself dying 
in that cold and miserable moor. 
Her heart leapt within her when she 
heard her parents bless him by his 
name — and when he took her hand 
into his before them, and voWed be- 
fore that Power who had that night 
saved tjiem from the snow, that Han- 
nah Lee should ere long be his wedded 
wife — she wept and sobbed as if her 
heart would break in a fit of strange 
and insupportable happiness. 

The young shepherd rose to bid 
them farewell — my father will think 
I am lost,” said he, with a grave 
smile, and my Hannah's mother 
knows what it is to fear for a child.” 
So nothing was said to detain him, 
and the family went with him to the 
door. The. skies smiled as serenely 
as if a storm had never swept before 
the stars — the moon was sinking from 
her meridian, but in cloudless splen- 
dour — and the hollow of the hills was 
hushed as that of heaven. Danger 
there was none over the placid night- 
scene — the happy youth soon crost the 
Black-Moss, now perfectly still — and, 
perhaps, just as he was passing, with 
a sh.alder of gratitude, the very spot 
where his sweet Hannah Lee had so 
nearly perished, she was lying down 
to sleep in her innocence, or dreaming 
erf one now dearer to her than all 
on earth but her parents. 

LrI'MUS. 
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MOODS OF THE MIND. 

No I. 

' Despondency, — A Re eerie, 

^Twa s on the evening of an August day, 

A day of clouds ahd tempest, that 1 stood 
Within the shade of over-arching wood, 

My bosom filled with visions of dec4y ; 

Around were strewed the shivered leaves, all wet; 

"I’lie boughs above were dripping ; and the sky 
Threw down the shadows of despondency,— 

As if all melancholy things were met 

To blast this lower world. I leaned my side 
Against an oak, and sighed o'er human pride ! 

I thought of life, and love, and earthly bliss^ 

Of all we pine for, pant for, and pursue. 

And found them like the mist, or matin dew. 

Fading to nothingness in Time's abyss. 

Our fathers, — where are they? The moss is green 
Upon the tablet that records their worth ; 

They have co-rainglcd with their parent earth. 

And only in our dreams of yore are seen, — 

Our visions of the by-past, which have fled. 

To leave us wandering 'mid the buried dead. 

f 

I thought of men, who looked upon my face. 

Breathing, and life-like, breathless now and cold,-— 

I heard their voices issuing from the mould. 

Amid the scenes that bear of them no trace. 

T thought of smiling children, who have sat 
All evening on my knees, and pressed my hand. 

Their cherub features and their accents bland,— 
'rheir innocence, — and their untimely fate ; — 

How soon their flower was cropt, and laid below 
The turf, where daisies spring, and lilies blow. 

1 thought of sunless regions, where the day 
Sinil<‘s not, and all is dreariness and deatli 
Of weltering oceans, where the winter's breath 
Beats on the emerjdd ice, and rocky bay ; 

I thought me of the old times,— of the halls 
Of ancient castles mouldering to the dust— 

Of swords, long used in war, bedimm'd with rust. 
Hanging in danky vaults, upon the walls, 

V^ere coffined warriors rest, amid the night 
Of darkness, never tinged by momipg light. 

The unsheltered cattle lQwed,^pon the plain 
The speckled frog waa leaping 'mid the grass, 

Down to the lakelets e4ge, whose breast of glass 
Was wrinkled only by the tardy 
Dim was the aspcflit of the sullen sky 

The night scowled gloomier down : — I could iipt throw 
From otf my heart the weary weight of woe. 

But loathed the world, and coveted to die ; 

Beholding only in tlm earth and air 
Omens of desolation and despair." 



MoQds of the Mind, 
NoIL 

The Woodland Glen. 


1 . 

The sun is sinking behind the mountain^ 

The Evening Star is bright^ 

And the ceaseless gush of the twilight fountain 
Is heard^ with calm delight. 

By the spirit, that far from the homes of men. 
Delights in the still of the woodland glen. 

2 . 

When the heart is sullen, and sad, and lonely. 

Mid worldly toil and care ; 

When pleasure, and iHendship, and love forsaking. 
Behind leave blank despair. 

Oh ! fly to the lone, the sequestered spot. 

Where Nature presides, and where man is not ! 

3 . 

The hazel, the willow, and birch tree weeping. 
With tresses long and drear. 

Descending from slaty rocks, and steeping • 

Their boughs in waters clear ; 

The flap of me night bird skimming by. 

And the drowsy hum of the beetle fly. 

» 

4 >. 

The sound of the gentle rills, that tinkle 
Adown their pebbly beds ; 

The aspect of the stars that twinkle. 

The azure gloom that spreads, 

Sotlen the troubled heart, and sooth 
The waves of the spirit, till all is smooth. 

If sorrow the blossom of manhood wither. 

If fortune prove unkind. 

If the world to thee is estranged, come hither 
And breathe the fragrant wind. 

And learn, that far from the snares of men. 

Peace and Liberty dwell in the woodland glen 1 


No III. 

The Isle of Despair. A Vision. 


Cold blew the noisy winds unceasingly 
Across the waste, where nevt.* summer-flower. 
Expanding, spread its hosom to the sun. 

Or drank the freshness of the matin dew ; 
Where never tree was seen to rear fts head. 
Branching, nor verdure to overspread the lawn ; 
\i^ere sound was never heard, except the roar 
Of battling elements— the sleety north 
When Bums buffeted, or tortu^ waves 
Lashed fbaming on the rocks— ^cept the howl 
Of famished bws and seit birds; or the crash 
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Of frozen masses^ with o’crwhclmiiig force^ 

That^ burstings thundered flrom the mountain* tops^ 
And woke the slumbering echoes from repose. 

A solitary waste — a waste of snows — 

Bleak rocks and frozen waters— desolate. 

Beyond the painter's touch, or poet> thought. 

Dark precipices bound it, giant-like. 

Hiding their snowy scalps amid the clouds. 

And listening to the storms that growled below, 

And to the lazy ocean fathomless. 

In icy greenness, rolling with its waves. 

Sure to the voice of man these barren rocks 
Re-echoed never ! sure, by human steps. 

Were never trodden these eternal snows. 

But silence, slumbering on her mountain, though 
Voiceless, hath governed since the first of time, 

A region darkened with the sh^ow of death ! 

More bleak and blank, more desolate and drear. 

Than ever fancy conjured to the mind 
Of dreaming murderer, on his midnight couch* 

What moving creature stirs on yonder height. 

And, with his breath, disturbs the solitude ? 

Severed from all communion with mankind. 

For ever severed, like a ghost he stands 
Above the ocean, where ne cannot drown ; 

And where, thro’ countless labyrinths of years. 

Years that have neither origin nor end. 

Summer nor sunshine, he is doomed to bear 

The burden of his solitude ; to drink 

The thoughts of gall and bitterness ; to feel 

The curse of immortality ; and long 

For death that mocks him still. His hollow eye. 

His haggard visage, and his flowing beard. 

White as December’s billow, wind-enchafed. 

Bespeak the desolation of bis soul ; 

And as the she-wolf, when the hunter’s hand 
Hath robbed her of her young, with starting eye. 

And piercing howl, stands maddening in her den. 

So, in the torment, but without the power 
To utter it unto the winds of heaven. 

Voiceless he stood. 

The famished bear came by, • 
Grinding his teeth in famine ; in the patli 
Prostrate he threw biniself, and hoped for death 
Turning his eye towards her— ’twas in vain ! 

Howling she fled in cruel mockery. 

And, with remorseless and unnatural rage, 

I saw her rush towards ^ suckling cubs. 

Dart on them in her hungry wretchedness. 

And crunch their young bones, with unfeeling maw ! 

The clouds grew dark — the shadows hovered round— 
They hovered roimd, and compassed him about. 

As with a garment ; and 1 heard a cry. 

Ear-piercing — ^horrible — a desolate cry— 

The circling hills re-echoed it ; around 
They caught the tone, till faint and far away 
Lowly it died ; and, listening there 1 heard. 

Alone, the weltering of the <&eary sea. 
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RECOLLECTIONS. 

No IV. 


J\Iauk Macradin, the Cameron la u, 

( Continued from hast Number.) 

Adventure tvitk the G^psie.s, 

Mine honest and ancient friend, the present from the minister's wife of 


("aincronian, having forsaken the gen^ 
tie lady of Lagghill, and her kind and 
enthusiastic followers, thus continued 
his narrative. “ Truly, Miles Cameron, 
wise was he who rendered into rhyme 
that famous maxim of circumspection 
and prudence, ' Ay keep something 
to yoursef, you scarcely tell to ony,' 
and wiser still would men be could 
they practise it. My next adventure 
was a strange one, and happened 
among a people of unstable residence, 
infirm faith, and imperfect morality. 
When I promised to relate my history, 
I might have held, by mental re- 
servation, the right of exercising my 
own judgment on indiscreet or un- 
seemly circumstances ; and truly, my 
adventure wdth the hopeful progeny of 
Black-at-the-banc is a thing not to be 
proclaimed in the public places. Tlic 
profane songs and profaner conduct 
of a moving camp of roving gypsies 
will sound unseemly after the enthu- 
siastic hymns and hosannahs of my 
excellent friends the Buchanites. And 
yet there is a kind of pleasure in 
speaking of conduct and relating con- 
versation, of which prudence cannot 
wholly approve — it relieves the mono- 
tony of sedate thought, brings the 
sunny morning of youth upon us a- 
gain — it is a joy that the gravest in- 
dulge in — and so, with the quiet at- 
tention of my friend, and the inspir- 
ing aid of this potent ^ peat reek,' I 
shall proceed. 

** Leaving Lagghill and Lagg's ru- 
ined tower behind me, I ascended a 
green eminence on the opposite side, 
and, looking back from its summit, 
saw the camp of our lady descending 
into the plain towards the stream of 
Dalgonar. It was conducted with all 
the precision, and mpeh of the pomp, 
of a regular nfarch. Four men bear- 
ing green boughs marched in front — 
two others followed, blowing at inters 
vals on harvest hoams — then cime our 
lady, mounted on a white i)ouey, a 


Kipplckimiuei* — a handmaiden on ei- 
ther side accompanied her on foot, and 
four men, bearing green branches, fol- 
lowed. le procession was closed by 
tlie congregation marching in mass, 
conducting a cavalcade of horses load- 
ed with the travelling equipage of the 
establishment. The men and the wo- 
men sung, alternately, verses of a wild 
hymn — between every verso the four 
men winded their horns, and thus they 
pursued their journey till they passed 
from my sight among the woods of the 
vale of Dalgonar. 

From gazing on those respectable 
enthusiasts, I turned my face towards 
tlie river Nith, my forlorn condition 
began to claim my concern, and J re- 
solved to pass into the moorland part 
of the parish of Closeburn, and seek 
employment as a shepherd. I was ac- 
quainted with several opulent Camc- 
roniaii moorland farmers, and I had a 
love for their patriarchal calling. I 
hM acquired, from tale and from song, 
a great liking to shepherds' pipes, well 
replenished scrips, kilted damsels, and 
kitted whey. I thought, too, it was 
assuredly a pleasant thing to lie in the 
sun, on the green side of a high hill, 
with all my' Books around me, listen- 
ing to the lilting o' the laverocks, and 
daun cr with them down the green 
margin of a burn among the flowers 
and the primroses. Resolving to prove 
Uie charms of this primitive vocation, 

I hastened on my way, making the up- 
lands ring with the charming old 
Nithsdale song of the ^ Wakerife 
Minnie.' 

I soon found myself on the bor- 
ders of the old forest, which covers the 
eastern^ side of the hills of the Keir, 
and refilling down to the Nith, lines 
its margin with stately groves of ash, 
elm, and oak, the whole thickly inter- 
woven with hazel, mountain-ash, sloe- 
thorn, and green holly. 'I’hrough 
these ancient groves, and chiefly on . 
the river bonk, the laird had cut many 
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athways, and as no one ever accused 
im of an aim in his improvements, 
his roads had singular terminations. 
One greensward winding-way led, 
with a kind of Will-o*-wisp wander- 
ing, to the sheer brink of one of the 
deepest pools in the river — another 
pathway pursued its course to the 
verge of an impassable thicket — ^and 
one, more beautiful still, chose to stop 
at the base of a steep rock, where the 
wild cats reared their young, and the 
eagle found a resting-place when he 
chose his first spring lamb from the 
flocks of Nithsdale. It was full three 
milesof roughroad round, to goby cither 
the eastern or western extremity of the 
wood — and as the night was calm and 
unclouded, I leaped over the fence 
which defined, but did not defend, the 
limit of the forest, and setting my 
face for the green mountain of Queens- 
berry, went fearlessly forward. The 
way at first was exceedingly pleasant — 
the forest was portioned out into 
clumps of trees, the tall, and the 
dwarf, and the shrub all intermixed, 
and among them green knolls and 
green sward plats were thick and de- 
lightful. The moon poured fuU on 
my path her slant and softened light, 
and showed the ring-doves and the 
rooks sitting in pairs abreast among 
the thickest branches. I crossed one 
or two of the laird's roads, and rested 
my.self on several of his hermitages, or 
rude lodges of dry stone, matted over 
floor, and wall, and roof, with a thick 
and trailing mass of green ivy. Pro- 
ceeding onward, I entered the dark 
and untrodden bosom of the wood, nor 
did I enter it without awe. The trees, 
over-arching high above me, formed a 
roof thick and verdant, through which 
the moon could visit me with little of 
her cheering light, and tlie wooi.1- 
pigeons> having forsaken this thick and 
gloomy grove, left it to the undisturb- 
cil possession of the gleds and the 
liooded ravens. These birds of prey 
and evil omen sat visible on the upper 
boughs, evidently enjoying the luxury 
of the sweet evening. 

My progn'ss was at last impeded by 
a natural harrier of thick green holly, 
which, sloping upwards, from the fo- 
rest-sward, formed a rampart fifteen 
feet high, as close and impassable as a 
wall of stone. Nature had woven this 
vcnlant tracery round a large green 
knoll in the centre of the wood : the 
peasants, from the seeluRion and l>cau- 


ty of the place, called it tlic “ Fairy 
Knowe.” But the folly of man had 
profaned the haunt of the ^ Good 
Folk ; the spade and the axe had cut 
their way through many a thicket of 
honeysuckle and holly, to the foot of 
this beautiful hiUock, and two lodges, 
floored and thatched witli ivy, seemed 
to promise centinels to watch the sa- 
cred groiLi'l. Into this winding path 
it was my fortune to fall, as I endeav- 
oured to force my way round the en- 
closure of holly, and I obtained a 
sight, for the first lime, of the famous 
Fairy Knowe, reposing in the silent 
splendour of moonlight. The folly of 
the laird had not halted at the foot of 
the hillock ; it had found its way to 
the summit. In the very centre of 
the Fairy; ring a square tower of mason- 
ry had been constructing for many 
years, and had already reached the 
height of forty feet, with buttress, 
loop-hole, and embrazurc. The laird 
had some hopes of finding a use for it. 
He had long hesitated about a suitable 
name. When his masons were weary 
with building houses, whose ponder- 
ous roofs and impending battlements 
scared away all tcnanls — with raising 
stone walls round fields which lacked 
nourishment for a thistle — and with 
rearing buttresses of mortar and stone 
on scaurs and burn-banks, to preserve 
trees from falling tliat were not worth 
tenpence — when they had finished all 
these, away they marched with trowel 
and hammer, to the Fairy Knowe, to 
add another annual yard to the alti- 
tude of this new Babel. 

I stood and looked on this mass of 
mortar and rock, wliich cncunibertd 
this romantic hillock, but I soon found 
another subject for contemplation. Ad- 
vancing through an arch-way, cut out 
of the holly rampart by the removal of 
a dwarf-bush, I observed the building, 
unfinished though it was, was inhabit- 
ed/ for a thin blue smoke curled slow- 
ly towards the moon, and a light glim- 
mered from all the lower loop-holes* 
The character of those who had thus 
chosen to themselves an habitation, 
and entered as tenants at will, requir- 
ed little waste of thought. A dozen , 
of asses, all tethered and reposing 
round the building, were to inc as 
sure a sign of a troop of gypsies, .ns 
the personal assuKiiice of the i^tfiarch 
of the tribe himself; and this assur- 
ance was not long wanting. Advancing 
with a rash cagcrnes.< to reconnoitre. 
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my foot toudied one of the wires 
whicli those wary nocturnal visitants 
had placed in the path, and connected 
with a cracked bell behind the seat of 
their leader. I felt the touch, and 
heard a kind of riven clang ; when out 
started to the door the hoary leader of 
the horde himself^ even as a spider 
runs forth when a fly touches the ex- 
tremest thread of her mesh. I longed 
to By, but I knew flight was vain, and 
certainly dangerous; and so I stood 
unconcerned, and still gazing on the 
tree- tops and the unfinished tower, 
like any youth smitten with the de- 
sire of verse-making. The ancient 
gypsey looked forth on me in silence, 
and with caution ; several round bullet 
heads, covered with a profusion of 
sooty and curled locks, soon came as 
auxiliaries in the scrutiny, and I had 
hopes they would let me depart in 
peace, for I heard something like a 
suppressed voice of command and ad- 
monition, — ^but I was soon undeceiv- 
ed. In a moment a young powerful 
man freed himself from the grasp of the 
patriarch, and came darting forward on 
me, making bounds something like the 
springs of a wild cat. I saw the gleam 
of a dagger or a knife under the long 
loose sleeve of his coat. He accosted 
me in a harsh rough voice. ^ Rab 
Spoolpin, deevil are ye doing here, sae 
far frae yerc heddles mistaking me 
for the son of a Cameronian weaver, 
who volunteered his gift of prayer to 
sick and despairing maidens, and often 
was seen by the gypsit‘s returning 
from these nocturnal visits of consola- 
tion. Out came the gypsey's dagger 
as he spoke, and I lifted my staff and 
fronted him firmly. ^ (rod, sir, cast 
away your kibling, or may I be whup- 
pet through the burning pit wi’ the 
gray tail of my auld ass, if I disnae 
gie ye red sowen for yere wab, and 
that frae 'neatli yere fifth rib.' I as- 
sured him I came for no harm ; that 1 
had lost my way, and was sorry for 
disturbing him. His wrath abated 
nothing. ^ Cast down yere rung,' said 
lie, in a voice choking with fury, * or 
by the stars Tse shaw ye what kind o' 
scarlet yere best bleede's of.' I still 
held my staff; and he made a spring 
at me with his naked dagger. Though 
I was but seventeen 1 was both stout 
and stubborn. I presented the long 
and sharp iron socket of my oak staff 
against iny assailant's naked bosom, 
and kept him off. The patriarch, fol- 


lowed by two more of the tribe, now 
came up ; and the old man, throwing 
himself between us, said to my adver- 
sary in red and keen wrath, ^ Curse 
yere madness — ye wad breed discord 
atween twa bosom banes— ye aye gang 
atween the sappy bark and the sweet 
tree — if ye gang on i' thae reckless 
gates, there’ll no be a blade o' grass 
for our lieasts, or a gray stone to lay 
our ain heads on, i' the wide world— 
Clod down yere knife, or I'll burn 
powder under yere nose.' With a 
growling voice and a stormy brow, the 
young desperado disposed of his knife. 
The patriarch, looking on me for a mo- 
ment, took me kindly by the hand, 
and said, ^ I vow by the banes o' my 
forefathers — by a' rny sowdering irons 
and ram-horn spoons, no forgetting 
twelve as good asses as ever pu’d grass, 
that this stripling is nae scent-the-sod, 
nae track- the-de wand thread-the-wood 
to that auld tionard justice, Cursaii 
Collieson — but a sonsie and sure ac- 
quaintance, even young Mark Mac- 
rabin, turned out o' haddin and hame 
for singing the sweet tunc o’ Stroud- 
water — Lord, lad, ye may sinfj what 
ye like for me — I’m no religious.' 
With this comforting assurance he led 
me, silent and loath, to the door of his 
tenement, followed by his comrades, 
murmuring a kind of hoarse welcome 
to their new associate. 

Alarmed and sorrowful as I. was, 
I could not avoid remarking the care 
and circumspection with which this es- 
tciblishment was guarded against sur- 
prise, and prepared for resistance or 
retreat. Not only were wires, connect- 
ing themselves with a small bell in the 
house, placed double across the ave- 
nue, but on the other side of the hil- 
lock an opening was made in the ram- 
part of thick holly, large enough to 
aUow a loaded ass to march through, 
and the boughs were tied back with 
small cords, so that, by cutting the 
bands, the hedge assumed in a mo- 
ment its natural and impenetrable ap- 
pearance* This verdant archway oi>en- 
ed into the thickest and most inaccess- 
ible part of the forest, and in a min- 
ute all commodities likely to be re- 
claimed < by their l^te owners, namely, 
the produce of the fold, the furrow, or 
the nenroost, could be removed into 
the wood, together with two or three 
of the most warlike of the tribe, re- 
ducing the roving camp to a domestic 
look— ftom ftie hostile aspect of war. 
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to the harmless (losture of a peace es- 
tablishment. The asses, too, lay all 
ready, with panniers bound on their 
backs, ready to receive the domestic 
wealth of the tribe, should hasty mea- 
sures be necessary. 

** The patriarch conducted me into 
the very middle of his establishment ; 
and there I beheld a scene of a new 
and a singular kind. A large lire 
flamed and glowed in the bottom of a 
'turret destined to contain the fhture 
stair, and though the hour was late, 
wood liad been heaped on with unspar- 
ing hand. The skin of a sheep, lately 
separated from the fat carcase, and 
which bore the mark and birn of Cur- 
san Collieson fair and legibly upon it, 
was hung on the wall ; the skins of se- 
veral hares were hung beside it ; nor 
did I fail to observe a brace of fat 
turkeys, and half-a-dozen plump pul- 
lets, which but the evening before 
graced the innumerable roosts of the 
laird of Caponcrapia, a neighbouring 
gentleman, eminently skilled in the 
whole domestic mystery of hatching, 
feeding, fattening, strangling, dress- 
ing and finally devouring, all denomi- 
nations of carcasses that carried feath- 
ers, with the exception, I have heard, 
of the raven and the owl. On the 
floor, elevated by layers of boughs and 
sheaves of straw, 'OUt of which the 
barnman’s flail had not removed the 
corn, for they were abstracted from a 
new-shorn field, were made six or 
eight beds, plentifully heaped with 
blankets, and covered with those 
thick and ample wool quilts, for 
which the moorland looms of the 
Sanquhar were once so celebrated. 
From beneath these peeped out a va-i 
riety of lieads, large and little, and 
their thick masses of sooty and cur- 
ling locks were not incommoded by 
caps or any kind of restraint. The 
shining and swarthy glances, and the 
tawned looks, told of an uncorrupted 
race of, gypsies; n laugh at my con- 
sternation circulated speedily from lair 
to lair, the lesser heads all ducking 
below the covers, or peeping out, as 
the mirth rose or subsided. The rest 
of the establishment presented nc» ob- 
jects of repose, and it appeared to me 
that the portion of the tribe who de- 
dicated their labours to sunshine were 
now ill their places of slumber, while 
the minions of the moon were exerci- 
sing tlieir calling under the beams of 
their patron planets. Two brawny 
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and smoky personages sat beside a 
reeking cauldron of water, pursuing 
the art and calling of manuracturing 
ram-horn spoons. Nor did they con* 
fine their labours to the wrinkled tod 
crooked horns of the ram ; the green 
and transparent horns of the heifer, 
and the huge and darker daggers of the 
bull, alike demanded the ap^cation of 
their craft. Nor were tl^ir produc- 
tions confined to the tables of the far- 
mer and the peasant, they appeared in 
their most laboured and delicate shapes 
on the sideboards of country lairds, 
and even barons. Others of the tiHbe 
polished and ornamented the shafts 
and the mouths of the spoons, but the 
chieftain himself was the only person 
present who could inlay them with 
silver ornaments, make a clear toned 
whistle in the shaft of a punch ladle^ 
or fashion a horn into a harvest bugle. 
Indeed my appearance had interrupted 
his labours at a long and very beauti- 
ful horn which he was preparing, as a 
present to the daughter of a ncigh- 
bouiing laird ; it was to have a band 
and a mouth-piece of silver, and the 
name of the rural heroine was pro- 
mised in addition to these embellish- 
ments. This was no common horn — 
it was shed from the head of a living 
bull — no ordinary occurrence— (and it 
is currently credited, thata living cow's 
horn (ian cure sundry diseases) ; I have 
since heard the damsel wind it long and 
loudly myself; with tlic same horn she 
cracked the collar-bone of a lad when he 
first made love to her, and said, “ Him 
that marries me shall blaw o' his 
horn” — and what woman prophecies 
of that kind, she commonly brings to 
pass. On the other side of the fire^ 
appeared others of the fraternity, pur- 
suing a more noisy occupation — repair- 
ing fractured kettles, and cop]^r sauce 
pans, and cementing and clasping glass 
and china. Nor did they lack tools 
for defence, as well as for trade* 
Against tho wall lay several long and 
rusty swords, five or six dirks or knives, ^ 
and a couple of good firelocks. Gins, 
and traps, nets, and fish-spears, were 
in abundance. Each man was armed 
with a long cut and thrust knife^' 
sheathed in nis coat sleeves when he 
wrent abroad. A dagger of this 
ecnption, with a brace -of old fasbiou- 
^ silver mounted pistols, depended 
frojiia, the girdle of the chieftain. They 
amounted to fifteen in all— seven luen, 
three women, and five chUdren. 

. G 
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With a face of mustered courage 
and resignation I sat down on an ass's 
old pannier beside the chieftain, and 
submitted with silence and fear to the 
sharp scrutiny of many members of 
the tribe, and which continued for se- 
veral minutes. One fellow, with a 
sinister cast of face, affected to mea- 
sure me over with the scrupulous at- 
tention of a hunter after the bumps 
and knobs which men have discovered 
indicative of an evil genius. I'll baud 
a horn spoon," said he, “ to a hand- 
ful of meal," uniting in his wager his 
ast and present professions, for he 
ad begged meal down the water of 
Khmel, and baked bread up the water 
of Scaur, ^^that this younker comes like 
a hoodie craw before a flock of ravens— 
he'll lilt up a psalm, and a dozen of 
gullies will come and sneg our thrap- 

S les."— “ D'ye think sae, Sandy 
lacfen," said the brawny despera- 
do, who had drawn his knife on me 
before — Dash it, dy e think sae — 
by a' the bells o' Gotterbeg, and there 
were ance seventeen o' them, I'll slit 
his weazon, if he sings a sang or a 
psalm here — or opens a lip, save for a 
norn spoon— dom me if I disnae”— 
and he half unsheathed his knife, to 
show his sincerity. Hoot, hoot, 
Jamie," said a gypsie, whose dialect 
announced a stark Galwegian, laying 
aside, at the same time, a most in- 
tractable ram-horn he was straight- 
ening — ” 0(1 yere aye sa^fbar'd — faith 
ye’ll quarrel with the very mools, be- 
cause mools makes graves, and may 
make yours, if ye dinna glower through 
hemp, and gang for dissection — od 
ye'll (11c ere yere day comes through 
nought but fear." — Gypsie Jamie, who 
was a fiery man of Annandale, and long 
a companion in the famous horde of 
the Kennedies of the Hightae, stared 
on the Galwegian at this sally, the 
redness of wrath rising triumphant 
o'er his dusky com}dexion. The Gal- 
wc^an, however, bearing the name, 
and boasting of a share in the blood 
of the potent, and ancient family of 
the Maegrabs, returned the stare of 
the borderer, nothing daunted — and 
said — Let me tell ye, man. I've sauld 
raony a spoon, got mony a bite 
and soup 4ae the name of Macrabin — 
and by the dunnerin Troughs o' 
Tongland, if ye touch this baim wf 
% harmfli' hand. I'll make a cart-road 
Ibr the worms through amang yere 
libs." In the midst of this unexpected 
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altercation, a ripe and handsome young 
Woman, the grand-daugh ter of tlie chief- 
tain, made her appearance from the 
remotest end of the hall. — She drew a 
Sanquhar mantle, or rather, a counter- 
pane, from her shoulders, as she ad- 
vanced, leaving her person arrayed in 
the extreme simplicity of her tribe. 

Hooly, hooly," said the damsel, 
stepping between the contending de- 
pciulants of her tribe, holding the 
mantle in her hand, ready to cast upon 
the daggers, which were expected to 
be drawn. Her stature was rather 
above the middle size — her whole per- 
son shaped like the most perfect pro- 
duction of a statuary — firm, full, and 
elegant — and her carriage erect, wild, 
and unconstrained. Her locks, long 
and curling, flowed fVeely on her 
shoulders — and her large dark eyes 
sat shining under a close mass of raven 
curls, with which nature had striven 
to conceal a high and polished fore- 
head. " Hooly, hooly, said the fear- 
less damsel — folly has been and will 
be the downfall of our race, 'fhe hard 
hand o' the law, with a halter in't, 
cares for neither yere red anger, nor 
yere sharp dirks-^rap yere wrath — 
will ye be fierce with ane anither, and 
fear'd for a' beside — yere just like twa 
corbies, pyking out ane anither's ecu 
o’er a dead lamb, when the gun o* the 
shepherd's cocked at their crapins. — 
Weel may I say, the days o' our might 
arc gane — and Kate Marshall inauii 
be wife to some soulless coof, wha 
wants the courage to cock a pistol, and 
sense to baud his hands from folk's 
hen hawks — she'll be brided in a 
mortclaith sooner.'' 

All applauded this speecli of the 
young heroine, and their wrath had a 
brief truce. The Annandale desper- 
ado named Jamie o' the dub o* 
Dryfo," threw his knife at his feet, 
and cried aloud, — " Weel said, ye 
bonny chicken o* the bauld blue hen. 
By the best haft to a steel blade, and 
that's a Strang shackle-bane — and by 
the best sheath for a sharp gully, and 
that's an enemy's wame, ye’re a bauld 
lass, and a bonny — dome me, if thou 
isnae. By a’ the tup horns o’ Dryfo, 
I wish auid Daddie Clinkkcttle would 
sKTWder us together, and cry. The Bri- 
dal’s done — bairns to bed." The 
fierce dignity with which the offended 
heroine greets this audacious pro- 
posal from a de^ndant, might have be- 
come a queen of the Amazons. Shedrew 
' G 
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herself back, adding, by tlie movement, 
a nail on my auld elwand to her na- 
tural height, and shook back the pro- 
fusion of raven curls from her brow. 
Her swarthy eyes glimmered fearful- 
ly bright, and words to give utterance 
to all this visible scorn and wrath 
were ready to pass her lips, when the 
interposition of a hitherto unheeded 
and silent dependant took all £^ttention 
away from meaner things. Ere the 
hero of the Dub o’ Dryfehatl conclud- 
ed his address, a young and powerful 
man, who sat cementing china in the 
corner, and who had regarded all that 
had hitherto happened as common oc- 
currences, began to shew the deep in- 
terest he took in this unexpected pro- 
posal. He started up, muttering, as 
he rose, some of the readiest words in 
which fury manifests herself — the 
forerunners of the fiercest language 
and the most desperate deeds, and the 
china he was repairing was crushed to 
dust against the distant walls of the 
room. ‘‘ By the cravat of your Grand- 
father,” said he to the man of Dryfe, 
and that was a hempen one— and 
by the hand that fitted it on, and that 
was the hangman's, I shall save the 
collar that's destined to grace the 
craigs of your kindred all future 
trouble, if ye dare but to touch the 
hand of my cousin, bonny Kate Mar- 
shall.'’ To tliis speech, in which, per- 
haps, the jealousy of rivalry embitter- 
ed the cup of offence that had been 
proffered to the lips of his kindred, the 
man of Drysdale replied with a loud 
and discordant laugh, something like 
the shrieking scream of the owl when, 
with expanded wings, it comes iK)uncc 
on its prey. His face grew black as 
death, and even dilated with the in- 
fernal smile which curled his lips, 
and his whole frame quivered witli 
rage — it was only for a moment. He 
seized the mortal weapon, which lay 
at his feet, by the point, and launched 
it with amazing force at the head of 
the cousin of Kate Marshall. But he 
hod to combat with a man far more 
cool, and equally desperate as hitnself. 
Ht ducked his head as a .water-hen 
does when the fowler's guh flashes; 
the dangerous missile .grazed his liair 
as he sunk, and flying far bt^yond, 
sunk deep into the pannier of an old 
ass, the property of the Patriarch him- 
self, whidii, covered with a worn 
mantle, and caparisons of untanned 
leather, stood ruminating over a she^f 
of fresh corn in the comer. I’he ass. 


at this aggression, addressed to the 
hand from which the harm proceeded, 
a deep and dolorous bray — a moving 
cry of the most pathetic expostulation ; 
and, snapping its halter in two, came 
rushing between the gypsey comba- 
tants, effectually shielding them from 
the mortal thrusts which, with bared 
swords, they were aiming at each 
other. 

During this period of controversy 
and aggression, the chieftain sat on the 
old pannier with most perfect cum- 
osure and unconcern ; he heard all, 
ut heeded none ; and seemed, by his 
sileqce, to decide that the death of one 
or two of the most ferocious and tur- 
bulent of his gang would be an accept- 
able event. He even applied himself 
with more than common diligence to 
the construction of a silver mouth- 
piece for the living cow's horn, and I 
cannot say that his skill in this ele- 
gant craft was abated by the mortal 
conclusion to which his .dependants 
seemed hastening ; nay, he even gave 
one tout” on the instmment, for the 
apparent purpose of proving the merit 
of nis labour ; but as it was uttered at 
the moment the dirks were drawn, I 
suspect he internally considered it as 
a bugle note to battle.. But this com- 
posure was soon to be shaken. The 
moment he perceived what had be- 
fallen his ancient and favourite ass, 
he started from his seat with unex- 
pected a^ty, and pulling a silver 
mounted {litol from his girdle, cock- 
ed it, and unbuckled the panniers of 
the animal. The ashen hue of his 
cheek waxed of a kindlier colour when, 
on removing t^o caparisons, he dis- 
covered that the missile had drawn 
blooil, but only penetrated skin deep. 
It hatl been thrown f)rom a hand so 
desperate and so powerful, that it 
forced its way through among two 
bunches of horn spoons, and the li<l of 
a brass sauoc-pan. The old nij^n un- 
cocked his pistol, replaced it in his 
belt, and, stroking the neck of the old 
and conscious animal, said, with a 
visible and tender kinchiess, Thou 
auld soxtsie beast — thou best pfopc of 
ass's iesh that ever crojiped corn-<r 
thou that hast balanced spoons on thy 
back to Mall Marshall and seven- 
teen lad weans, and seen them idl kid 
uiidcr file ^een turf, waes me ! The 
living hand that harms thy lifo shall 
soon belong to a dead man, dse let 
never map trust a spark wi' (lowder 
mair.” he led the aged 
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animnl back to its stance, adding a 
piece of wheat bread to its pittance of 
corn, and then slowly returned and 
resumed his scat. All this passed in 
a few moment s space. I had seen 
blood heated, and blood spilt at fairs, 
at trystes, and even at hill jneachings, 
but I had never witnessed mortal 
weapons drawn in mortal wrath belbre; 
and I began to look around for some 
edge tool to defend myself during the 
general strife wdiich I saw approach- 
ing. But the moment the chicltaiii 
cocked his pistol, a signal, I under- 
stood afterwards, that lie was deeply 
incensed, and resolved to punish j the 
men who fronted each other in des- 
perate and deadly opposition, and all 
those who were preparing to second 
them, recoiled and dropt their wea- 
pons, and stood silent and dark, wait- 
ing to see on whom the storm would 
burst. The old man, how(?ver, sing- 
led out no one for punishment either 
by eye or by word, but, seated in his 
pannier, resumed his labour at the 
narvest-horn, with an unruffled com- 
posure worthy of a saint. All the 
others, weary of the monotony of op- 
position and strife, resumed their em- 
ployments — the chieftain began to 
croon, or sing in an under tone, a gyp- 
•ey ballad of ancient ^idventure — the 
Galwegian tinker, imitating the ex- 
ample of the chief, ranted out some 
stray verses, which required the puri- 
fying pen of those who make family 
Fieldings, and family Shaks^ares, and 
the hammer of the hero of the Dub o' 
Dryfe produced, from the bottom of an 
old cauldron, a corresponding clamour, 
for he was much too angry for song. 

Peace having resumeci her rtign 
once more in the unfinished mansion' 
of the Laird of Collieson, the gypsie 
damsel, Katlierine Marshall, walked 
slowly away to her place of repose, 
shrouding her beauties as she went in 
the Sanquhar mantle. Damsel," said 

the chieftain, stopping her, ** hast thou 
ought on spit, in cauldron, in bottle 
or in basket, to comfort this cannie 
youth with — he has been leaping on 
the top of the Lagg hill for three lang 
nights and a day, bolding his two 
bands to the canid ihoon, with deel 
eoupit eifwcen his' lips, save the Bz- 
eenleSs verse of a sang." Willingly, 
and with a smile tliat came direct from 
the heart, Uie maiden turned back^ 
and said-—*' It is nigh the snipper 
hour, and the strange lad trill like 
company— a single spoon is aye laithu« 


ful” — and so slie proceeded to prepare 
supper, glad to be the means of plac- 
ing horns reeking with delicious soup 
in her companion's hands, instead of 
cold and merciless steel. Two loaded 
panniers wore placed on the floor, a 
cloth w'as spread over them — of its 
whiteness I have little to say — and a 
sheaf of horn spoons was thrown down 
loose on this simple supper board. 
The clatter of tliese instruments of 
good cheer was the signal for supper, 
and instantly from all parts of the 
house came man and woman, and 
squatted down as they arrived around 
the table. From a cauldron that had 
sometime simmered on the fire, the 
damsel came ^hai^ed, in succession, 
with two capacious basins turned out 
of the solid bole of a plane tree, and 
hooped with hands of copi>er — she 
placed them on the board, and the sa- 
voury steam of hares, and hens, and 
onions, ascended thick and luscious, 
and eddyed round our heads. A cake 
of meal, brown and thick, and hearing 
the knuckle marks of the maiden who 
brought it, was placed beside each per- 
son, the spoons were snatched up, and 
all seemed to await the signal to com- 
mence — grace, I dare not presume to 
call it — from the lips of the chieftain 
— whatever the old man's wishes were 
— he was forestalled by the impatient 
Galwegean of the lineage of the Mac- 
grabs, who, plunging his spoon into 
one of the basins, sang out, “ Ram 
horns a piece and hae done wc't," ami 
instantly the spoons passed from the 
dish to the lip, and from the lip to tlie 
dish, with a rapidity I had never seen 
equalled. The soup, thick and brown, 
and delicious, and thickened with 
fowls both wild and tame and other 
choice things, began to vanish before 
the application of the guests. The 
damsel, who had seated herself beside 
me, and furnished my hand with a 
good implement of green horn, invited 
me, by many a kind look, to prove tfle 
merits of her cookery. This I per- 
formed with a good will, and a celeri- 
ty almost rivalling the proverbial 
prowess of Hughic Iliddlcstane, who 
supped the parridge of three mowers, 
to show he had no ill will to the 
house. My ability at the spoon was 
welcomed in the kindest manner, and 
the chieftain said, in his softest tone, 

" Fair fall ye, lad — ye're a red-handed 
chield— slow to meat and slow to 
wark — eye'll either make a good »l>oon 
or spill a fair horn," 
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As soon as we had emptied the nac better weapon in his hands thou 
basins of their savoury contents^ the the jail-door, (it liad once been a bar- 
damsel removed them, and in their row,) whilk he reft fVae the bands, and 
place produced a large jar full of cleared his way through the seven 
smuggled brandy. Drinking cups corporations of King Bruce's borough, 
made of horn, both deep and wide, ac- He was a rough unsonsic chicld, and" 
cornpanied it, and the guests proceed- lost his life through the fault of 
cd to replenish and empty them with strang hemp, when he was but twenty 
the regularity and rapidity of platoon years auld md twa. But where was 
tiring. The gloom and wrath which there a man like our ain Tam Mar- 
were visible on the brows of the Gal- shall, known in his own sangs by the 
wegean, the man of Dryfe Dubs, and name of Galloway Tam, who had sic 
the fiery cousin of Kate Marshall, be- a cunning hand that he stole the 
gan to brighten up, smiles were sue- purse of Serjeant Macraw from his 
cceded by o^ner mirth — mirth by very belt, as he paid him for a new 
laughter, loud, and long, and bolster- snuff-mull, and for a wager o’ twall 
ous. The names of the ancient heroes pennys — and, by my fay, he Imd a 
and heroines of the clan wer^ toasted, hand as strang as it was canning, for 
and the toasts were accompanied by 1)c fought the het-blooded Highland- 
brief notices and allusions to their er wi’ a crabtree stick against cauld 
characters and their achievements. — steel for a round sound hour, and 
The chieftain, hoary and furrowed, then gae him back his purse to mend 
and his might subdued by the force his sair banes." Ah, grandfatl^r," 
of eighty years and odd, sat up erect, said Kate Marshall, my uncle was 
and joyous as the glories of ancient the pride o' ancient Galloway. Coin- 
times arose to his recollection. The pared with him, what are those hand- 
light of youth came back to his faded less and heartless coots that carry on 
eyes in fitful and broken gleams. — the calling now — reavers of auld wives 
** Ah 1 lads," said he, with a tone of haddins, and robbers of hen-roosts. — 
sorrowful reflection, and conscious that And yet thae sackless sinners sigh for 
Jic was fallen on evil days and among the hand o' strang Tam Marshall's 
little men, the lines are ,6adly niece — of a' the miseries and dools 
changed — and man, oncPstately and that women arc doomed to dree, that 
stark, is now stunted and feckless — of bearing bairns to a gomeril is the 
where is the fallow now like black saddest and the sairest." And what 
Jamie Macall, the game cock of Glen- serves all this sighing about auld 
mannah, who threw a fat wether o'er times," m the descendant of the 
tlie West Bow Port of Edinburgh, on JMaegrabs of Galloway, the days are 
a wager of a plack with a porter." gane when a stark chap, with a drawn 

And sad and sair he rued it," said sword, bought pleasure and wealth— 
Kate JMarsliall, the deed was done the hempen might of civil law lies 
in auger, and the poor creature bleated stretched over the land, and deel soupit 
as it flew owre the wall, thirty feet it is else but a desperate foumart trap 
high and three, and Jamie said he — ^a cursed gird-au-girns to grip ail 
heard the bleat o' the waefu brute in kinds of spulziers — dijrht maun to do, 
his lug as he lay on his death-bed !'* for mi^ht canna do, sac said Tam 
** Then there was Jock Johnstone," Marshal, wight as he was, and sae 
Said the chieftain, heedless of his say I — ^and talking o' gallant Tam, 
grand-daughter’s illustrations, Bab's I might do waur than gie ye ane of 
Jock of the Donkeydubs of Lochma- his sangs — ^he had a soul to make, and 
ben, kenned far and near by the name a sweet voice to sing — sangs that shall 
of double-ribbed Jock, who fought his live while heads wear horns, and dial's 
way from among iron stanchells, with a right bauld boast." 

The audience seemed as prepared to listen as the Galwegean was to sing, and 
he accordingly delivered, in a kind of rough and careless chant, the following 
rude verses : 

I 

My love shall neither sigh nor tab When the linns el* Clouden have ceased to 

While men wear gold, and steel can stab, roar, 

While moor-cocks, crow-birds, live i* the The glen to grien for the gorlines gore, 
wood, ' And the buds to shoot on Dalgouar tree* 

And flocks i* the fold, and fisli i* the flood. Then look for days of dool to me« 
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The moor-hcn swears by her tough legs. 
She scorns the carle and his corn bags; 
Site's fatter &r on the heather top, 

Than the cankered carle on fold and crop. 
Xet the hen beware of the foxes tooths— 
The carle of blight, and blast, and drowth ; 
But holm and hill, and moor and tree. 

Have crop, and flock, and fruit for me. 

The Galwegean ceased, and applauses 
prolonged, and almost rivalling in 
discordance the mixed greeting of the 
owl and raven, when the fox glides 
under their secure roosts, followed 
the traditional ballad of the tribe. — 
May I be ridden by the reeket 
deil round the roons o' Galloway," 
said the descendant of the Maegrabs, 
without saddle or sonks, if lady’s 
fingers ever touched stented thairm to 
a better sang than that. 1 should 
like to see the lad that said no till’t — " 
Its a ballad o* bauld bearing doubt- 
less,” said the chieftain, and brags 
0 * hership and bodily harm. Tam 

CHRISTIAN KEl 


When the hare has might to break my mesh. 
The feathers to flee wi* the dead birds flesh, 
And the deer to bound o’er bank and river 
Wi’ an ounce o’ lead i’ th* lapp o’ his liver. 
Then may 1 dread that wont and woe 
Will crack my might, and crush me low ; 
Come maiden bonny, and frank, and free, 
Leave father and mother, and follow me. 

Marshall made sangs of a safter sort — 
he had a tender heart at times — it 
aye grew hardened by the Candle- 
mas fair o’ Dumfries — whan men 
rade hame with dizzy heads and 
heavy purses. Kate Marshall, my 
winsome lass, e’en sing me thy uncle’s 
sang that he made for poor Chris- 
tian Kcgmedy o* Cummertrees, whan 
the salt sea swallowed up the fatlier 
o’ her lad bairn.” The gay look 
of the gypsey maiden saddened as 
the old man spoke, and she sung, 
with a voice exceedingly pathetic and 
sweet, some verses which I have never 
forgotten. 

wedy’s song. 


The lea shall have its lily bells, 
The tree its bud and blossom, 
But when shall I have my leal love 
Hamc frae the faithless ocean. 


Sair, sair I pled, and followed him 
With weeping and with wailing; 

He broke his vow, and broke my heart, 

And sighed, and went a sailing. 

" Sweet be your tongue, my sonsie 
lass,” said the man of Galloway ; “ I 
sliouldna scunner at a bed aneath the 
billows myself— providing I could be 
drowned within sight o’ Tongland, 
my native jdace— to have sae soft 
and tender a voice to warble aboon 
me — Faith, I count it nac uncomfort- 
able thing to havp a sweet sang sung 
by cherry lips about ane whan their 
head’s happit” — " And what voice 
shall sing owre thee," said the iron 
man of Dryfe, who had no sympathy 
for the fame of song after the turf 
bad opened and cIosot upon him— 
The hooded orow shall have its 
sunket off yere brisket bane some 
mornin, and ye winnahear its croak— 
dom me, if ye will — It’s now 
near ane o’do^," said Kate Marshall’s 
cousin ; and we maun oount the 
sheep on Cursan Colheson’shill-sidc — 
number the fat bens on Captain 


All night 1 woo the tender stars, 

Wim eyes upturned and mourning, 

And eyciy morn^k to the sea, 

For my l^lo^ returning. 

4 

Oh sweetly sweet would be the sleep. 

That knows no dream or waking, 

And long and green may the grass grow 
Aboon a heart that’s breaking. 

poncrapin’s numerous roosts— see if 
the carsc pool keeps a salmon with 
a fat mergh-fin — seek for a hare in 
the hedge, and a moorhen on tlie 
hill— and, aboon a’, pluck some ripe 
plumbs and apples for my fair and 
«nd cousin Kate— Wo maun cease 
singing and rin.” 

Instant preparation was made for 
this excursion, and I had no doubt 
that the laird and the captain would 
mourn o’er their diminished flocks in 
th« morning, and plan an expedition 
with hound and iiorn, against the 
foxes of Dalswinton wood and Quoens- 
berry mountain. The alert Macgrab, 
and the cousin of bonny Kate, stood 
ready awaiting the signal to inarch 
from the chie&in, but the desperado 
from the Dub of Dnife shewed evi- 
dent rductauce to prepare, and seem- 
ed contending with some strong inter- 
nal fecUng. He put his emotions in 
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words : " By the spur o' the John- 

stoncs/' said iie^ and its a winged 
ane, if the sough of Christian Kenne- 
dy's sang is no ringing in baith my 
lugs, like the wether's bleat i' the lug 
o' black Jamie o' Glenmannah. De'il 
hac me if I'se owre prood ot. Kate, 
my winsome kimmer, hae ye nae sang 
— some kissing kind ane, to drive this 
wail o' dool and sorrow out of my 
lug. Conscience, if ye’ll sing me ane, 
I’se bribe your lips with a pocket-full 
o’ the sweetest plumbs that evet hung 
under a green leaf to the sun, d— n tne 
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if I disna.” The gypsey maiden 
looked on the Drysdale suppliant with 
mingled pity and scorn ; — but her 
grandfather said : Sing him a sang, 
Katherine, my dow ; its a sad thing 
to have the sough of a dirge in ane’a 
ear,— -it never comes but dole and sor- 
row follow — dinna let him gang to 
his doom, may be, uncheered, if your 
tongue can chaim him." To her 
grandfather's request the maiden com- 
plied, and sung, with an easy and aroh 
grace, the ballad I shall try to re{)eat 
to you. 

Y’S SOKO. 


1 . 

O, haste ye, and como to our gate en*, 

And solder the stroiip o' my lady's pan : 
My lord's away to hunt the doc, 

Quo' the winsome lass o* Gallowa'. 

2 . 

I ha'e a pan o* my ain to clout, 

Before 1 can solder your lady's stroup ; 

And ye maun bide, my mettle to blaw. 

My winsome lass o' Gallowa*. 

3 - 

Now, wad ye but leave your gay lady. 

And carry the tinkling tools wi' me ; 

And lie on kilns, on clean ait straw, 

My winsome lass o’ Gallowa.” 

The lingers that starch my lady’s frills 
Never could carry your tinkling tools; 

Ye're pans wad grime my neck of snaw, 
Quo' the winsome lass o' Gallowa'. 

During the gypsey maiden's song, the 
sky, which beiorc had become cloudy 
and overcast, darkened down to earth 
at once; thunder was heard nearer 
and nearer, and the crooked fires came 
dashing rapid and bright among the 
green branches of the forest. The 
applause which succeeded her song 
was sobered down by the presence of 
the tempest I was busy with inter- 
nal prayer ; — the old man alone seemed 
unawea, — ^lic snatched up the unfinish- 
ed harvest-hom that lay at Ills feet, and 
gave one brief blast: ** Bairns, to 


Her hair in hanks o’ gowden thread 
O’er her milky shoulders was loosely spread ; 
And her bonnic blue e'en blinked love below , 
My winsome lass o' Gallowa\ 

5. 

I took her by the jimpy waist ; 

And her lips stood tempting to be kist ; 

But wliether 1 kiss'd them well or no. 

Ye may ask the lass o' Gallowa'. 

7. 

Now quat the grip, thou gypsey loon. 

Thou hast touzeU'd me till my breath is 
done ; 

And my lady will fret frae bower to ha', 
Quo* the winsome lass o' Gallowa'. 

8 . 

Ye've coupit the soldering-pan, my lass. 
And ye have scaled my clinks o' brass ; 

And my gude spoon caams ye've split in twit. 
My winsome 1^ o' Gallowa'. 

work I" he half shouted, bairns to 
wark I when mankind are humbled 
we maun work, — a praying eye is aye 
stceked ; — a dunt o' thunder and a flaff 
o’ fire are just the tongue and the light 
to make our trade thrive ; — mind, Uic 
fattest ewe has the fairest fiecce ; and 
the best hen sits at the wing o' the 
cock prime matters to remember.— 
Bin, rin wlule the light shines." — 
And away started the gypsey marau- 
ders, leaving me alone with the hoary 
conductor of this roving horde, and 
his hopeful grand-daughter. 
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X.BTXKR, PROM A PROPRIETOR OP ST ANDRE w's-S^UA RE, RELATIVE TO THE 
PROrOSEP MONUMENT FOR LORD MELVILLE. 

MB EDITOR, 

I AM Otic of those Proprietors of St Committee on 6‘th March last. Even 
Andrew s-square who have been fre- after that, I merely considered it as a 
quently alluded to of late in your Ma- piece of neglect in point of etiquette ; 
gazine, as well as in certain other pub- for I had reason to know that the se- 
lications, as having been the means of cretary to the Naval Committee had 
preventing the Naval Monument, in constantly had access to the whole of 
honour of the memory of the late Lord our minutes ; nor was it till I read the 
Melville, from being erected in that letter from “ One of the Committee,** 
which, I agree with you in thinking, is that I came to be satisfied that this 
the best situation for it, either within omission had been of more import- 
er in the neighbourhood of this city, ance than I had previously imagined. 
I have not the least intention of en- I cannot persuade myself that the ne- 
tering into any discussion on the sub- gotiation' would ever have been broken 
ject, nor do I think it would be rea- off, had the Naval Committee been as 
sonable to request of you to admit any well informed of our proceedings as 
additional arguments, either on the we were with# regard to theirs, nor 
one side or the other, relative to a that they would have neglected as 
matter which has already occupied ful- they did a communication which was 
ly enough of your valuable Miscellany, made to them by a learned gentle^ 
At the same time, I must confess, that man*** shortly before they adopted 
I am anxious that such gentlemen as their last resolution, (unless, indeed, 
may choose to favour the public with they considered themselves hound by 
their speculations, should he fully ac- their agreement with Sir Patrick 
qiiaintcd with the facts of the case be- Walker,; had they known, that it 
fore they begin to reason upon the sub- was not with any proprietor of the 
ject ; and the more so, that, from the square that any change of measures 
language employed by a gallant member originated, and, that after they thein- 
of the Naval Committee, whose letter ^i^lves had agreed upon an nltiimi- 
appeared in the last Number of your turn, point after point was con- 
Alagazine, and from certain other cir- ceded by the proprietors, with no 
cumstances which have recently come other view than that of consulting the 
to my knowledge, I am fully convinced, feelings and desires of the Naval 
that, however strange it may appear. Committee, liefore any one of the 
the Committee arc at this moment in a members of the square ever thought of 
state of considerable ignorance of the protesting against the erection of the 
history and progress of their negotiation pillar. 

with the proprietors of St Andrew's- As I said before, I have no in ten- 
square. I am aware that, in point of tion of arguing the matter ; hut trust- 
fact, no official answer was transmitted ing that you will agree with me in 
by the proprietors of the Square- to the thinking, that in fairness and justice 
last communication of the Naval Com- to all parties concerned, the facts of 
mittee. This was , doubtless a great the case ought to be known to the 
omission on the part of the gentlemen public, I hope you will have the 
who ought to have returned such an- kindness to indulge me with inserting 
sWeTi From not having been a mem- the following extracts from the mi- 
ber of the last Committee appointed nutes of the proprietors of the square, 
by the proprietors, I am not ^rsonal- to which I will annex no farther ex- 
ly responsible for the neglect ; and the p’ mation than seems to me to be nc- 
trutj; is, that I was not aware of it till cessary to render them intelligible to 
after 1 had read the General Report,** such persons os did not hear the verh- 
which was published by the Naval al statements by which they were ac- 

* I hope there are none of us who are incapable of acknowledging and endeavouring to 

repair any error which we may happen to commit, but this gentleman was mistaken in 
saying that two of the proprietors mi^t be induced to withdraw their objections, and 
•ymu correspondent in the Number for February, who said they had made the amende 

honourable, was also wrong, and both for tho same reason, that those proprietors had 
exprettly consented to terms more favourable to the Naval Committee, than they themselves 
had signified their satufaodon with* before the negotiation was broken off. 
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compaiiietl, and from them I think 
you will be satisfied that the following 
is a correct detail of the facts of the 
case. 

1 St, The ncgociation was opened by 
a printed letter, dated J)th December 
1918, and signed by the secretary to 
the Naval Committee ; in which he 
asked permission of the Proprietors to 
erect the pillar in the sc^uare under 
certain conditions, which were all of 
them highly reasonable and proper. 

On the 21st of the same month the 
Proprietors of the Sqiiai'e held a meet- 
ing, for the purpose of taking this let- 
ter into their consideration, where the 
only differences of opinion among them 
were, as to whether the pillar should 
be erected in the centre, or at the west 
gate of the Square, and w’h ether nn 
answer should be returned to the 
Naval Committee, consenting to the 
erection, before or after it should be 
ascertained whether the absent Pro- 
jnietors would concur with those who 
attended the meeting. 

At this -meeting, all the gentlemen 
who have ever been stated us objectors, 
excepting one, ^vere present, and it was 
unanimously agrecil, that the proposal 
of the Naval Committee should be ap- 
proved of, provided this general consent 
was got ; and several meetings of the 
Proprietors, and of their Committee 
were held for the purpose of forward- 
ing the object in view. 

‘2d, It had been signified, that it 
would he :i9 cheap, and that the 
pillar would he stronger, if it were 
built with a stair in the inside, than 
it would be if it were solid, and that 
the stair would also he convenient 
when it should be necessary to repair 
the pillar. It was suggested, at one 
of our jncetings, that in order to 
secure the privacy of the Square for 
the sake of the cliildrcn of the Pro- 
prietors, and to prevent strangers from 
getting within the area, under the 
piH'tence of ascending the stair, the 
door of the Pillar should be built up, 
and should never be opened excepting 
when repairs were wanted. It was 
also thought, that gas lights might 
be combined with the pillar in such 
a manner, us to prove ornamental to 
it, and useful to tne Square. 

These suggestions, together with 
the proposal, that the pillar, should be 
erected at the side Of the Square, were 
commuuiciited to the Naval Committee ; 
.ind on the J)th of March 1819, they 
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entered into the follo\ving resolution ; 

The Committee, having considered 
the extract of the minute of the Com- 
mittee of Proprietors of St Andrew a 
Square, of date the 8th instant, Iiere- 
by instruct their secretary to inform 
the Committee of Proprietors, tliat tho 
Naval Committee cannot agree to the 
inodificati . tiS • proposed by the pro- 
prietors of the Square, relative to the 
introduction of gas, and building up 
the door of the monument/* 

3d, The different gentlemen who 
hatl proposed the mollifications which 
I have mentioned, having been pri- 
vately informed of this resolution 
of tlie. Naval Committee, and being 
sincerely desirous to throw no obstacle 
in the way, withdrew their res})ec- 
tive proposals. At the same time, 
in agreeing to a door being made in 
the pillar, it was thought advisable, 
that measures should be adopted to 
prevent the indiscriminate access of 
strangers. And whether the idea was 
correct in a legal view or not, it was also 
deemed necessary that this should be 
done before the pillar was erected, for 
this reason, that any condition agreed 
to beforehand by the Proprietors among 
^themselves would have been binding 
upon them, and might have been en- 
forced at any time by a minority, or 
even by one of their number ; whereas 
a regulation made after the pillar was 
finidicd, would have been liable to 
constant alterations at the pleasure of 
every meeting, of proprietors, or of per- 
sons obtaining authority from non-resi- 
dents, however small the number of 
sUch meeting might he. 

This explanation will explain the 
next resolution of the Committee of 
Proprietors, whicli was entered into 
on 20th March, 1810, in these terms; 

The Committee unanimously agree, 
that no gas-light shall be combined 
with the pillar ; and that the door of 
the pillar shall be under lock .and key, 
and entirely under the control of the 
Proprietors, and never opened except- 
ing for necessary repws, and that any 
individual ^proprietor shall have the 

S ower of a veto against opening the^^ 
0 (n, excepting for rep^s.*’ 

4th, This explicit offer was as expli- 
citly accepted by the Naval Commit- 
tee, by a minute dated on the same day, 
in which they state, that they consider 
the tr^saction with the Proprietors of 
the Square to be closed. Their minute 
was ill these terms .* having 

H 
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communicated the following resolution 
of the Cominiftee of Proprietors,” 
(Here was engrossed the resolution 
last quoted,) The Naval Committee 
were of opinion, that having alrei^v 
agreed that every thing connected witn 
access tu the pillar should be subject 
to the rules and relations of the 
Proprietors, what is now proposed, 
sanctioned by the Proprietors at large, 
ought not to be objected to by them i 
and as the point as to the gas it 
now yielded, the Committee consider 
that all matters may now be consider- 
ed as adjijteted betwixt them and 
the Proprietors, . though the Naval 
Committee will not proceed with their 
operations until the Committee of Pro- 
prietors shall have had an opportunity 
4 )f oonsuUing with their constituents/' 
5th, The matter being thus appa- 
rently closed, a general meeting of the 
Proprietors of the Square was held on 
the 29th March 1819, whdn one of 
the gentlemen, who is stated as an ob« 
jector, moved, that the transaction so 
entered into should be approved of, 
and that measures should taken for 
rendering the veto effectual. No Pro- 
prietor of the Square stated any ob-^ 
jection, but the secretary to the Naval 
Committee, who had always been per- 
mitted to attend the Square meetings, 
and a niember of the Naval Committee, 
•who held a proxy from the Royal 
Bank, os proprietors of two houses in 
the Square, moved that the vetoshould 
not be agreed to. Tha( there may be 
no suspicion of misrepresentation in 
this statement, I insert -the motions 
precisely as they were itiade. 

.Moved, That the meeting do ap« 

prove of the report Of the Committee, now 
jread, that the proposed Pillar beerectedin the 
^tre of the Square, and. that the entrance 
to the same be by a door, secured by a lock 
and key : That there shall be affixed to the 
Pillar, so fiodn as it is oonstmeted, a rod- 
conductor, to prevent • rwk from l^htning. 
^Iliat it is Teasonable and proper, that Uw 
Ptoprietors of did Square, having thtu con- 
nentod lo evOty thing proposed by the Naval 
Committee, ahouldf at the same time,, take 
such measures as may be necessary, to se- 
cure the same exclusive usa of the Square, 
to themselves and their families, diaf they 
have hitherto and do ai present enjoy: That 
this can only be jeeured» by providing ef* 
Tectually, for keephsg die door of the 
^lut ati^ times, exeepting in eases' of ttc- 
cemity t And therefrwe, thai a miliute to be 
.signed by all the Pre^eSors, be immediate- 
ly engrossed in the sederunt book -df the 


Square, providing, tliat eacli individual pro- 
prietor shall at all times have an efFectual 
veto, against the said door being opened, on 
any condition, without his consent and ap- 
probation, excepting when the same shall 
ne necessary for the purpose of repairs. 

2d, ** That immediately upon these signa- 
tures being obtained, the Committee of Pro- 
prietors be empowered, and directed to 
communicate these resolutions to the Naval 
Committee ; and to obtain from that Com- 
mittee, the necessary obligation or writing, 
for vesting tlie property of, and contri)! 
over the Pillar, in the Proprietors of the 
Square ; for finishing the same, in or be- 
fore the month of May, 1821, and for pro- 
viding a fUnd for kee^ng die same in re- 
pair, ^ all time coming. 

« Mr — ” (the Secretary of tlio 

Naval (kimmittcc), “ moved, and a- 

dopted the following motion, wliidi was 

seconded by Mr , that the door 

sh^ not be opened on any condition, with- 
out the consent and approbation of a ni.ajo. 
lity of die Proprietors of the Square, and 
that the concession of the site requested, 
shall not either directly or indirectly, confer 
any right either of property or of servitude, 
in or over the Square, in terms of their cir- 
cular, of the 9th Decemlier, 1818. 

** This motion was withdrawn, and — — 
(the same gendeman) moved to approve of 
the report, excepting iis to the veto, and to 
remit to a Committee, to consider the must 
expedient arrangement relative to th 9 mode 
of access to die Pillar.** 

6th, Though the veto had been 
agreed to by the Naval Committee, yet 
seeing that it was objected to by their 
representatives in our meeting, the 
gentleman who had proposed it, 
said, that to» bring die matter to a dose, 
ho was willing to put his motion in the fol- 
lowing manner: “ That the meeting 
do approve of the report of the Commit- 
tee now read ; that the proposed })i]lar 
be erected in die centre of the ^uare, and 
that the entrance to the same he by a door 
secured by lock and key; that there shall be 
affixed to the pillar, as soon os it is con- 
structed, a • rod-conductor, to prevent risk 
frmn l^htning.” 

This motion then preceded to state ns 
before, that it was reasonabft and proper to 
secure the privacy of die Square ; and, in- 
stead of proposing that the minute for that 
purpose should eDMt an absolute veto in 
eod^ proprietor, it bore ** that a minute to 
,be rignea by all the Proprietors be imme- 
diately engrossed in the sederunt book of 
the Sqjuaio^ providing that the said door 
siiall never be^ ppenro on any condition, 
wldumt the qbhsent and approbation of 
diree fourths .^ resident Proprietors, 
excepting When die same shall be necessary 
for die putpete of repairs.** 

Then fdUowed h repetition of the in- 
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stnictioDs to the Committee to commu« 
nicatc with the Naval Committee, upon 
which ■ ■ — - (the same member of the 

Navdl Committee who had adopted the 
Hrst amendment) moved to approve 
of the report, excepting as to the veto, and 
to remit to a Committee to consider the 
most expedient arrangement relative to the 
mode or access to the pillar.** 

** Hie meeting residved, before approving 
of the report, to remit to a Committee of 
Proprietors to consider the most ei^edient 
arrangements relative to the access of the . 
pillar, with power to communicate to the ^ 
Naval Committee. 

7th, The Naval Committee, at their 
next meeting, sanctioned the opposi- 
tion which been so made ky their 
secretary and member. Their min- 
utes of 3lst March 1819, bear, • 

** The minute of last meeting having been 
read, it was resolved, on the motion of ■ 
seconded by ■— and unanimous- 

ly adopted. That Saint Andrew's-Square 
should be the site of the Pillar, prodded 
that the Proprietors of the Square agree 
to sucli terms, relative to the access, as 
tile Naval Committee can approve of, and 
provided the funds are found to be suffici- 
ent for the purpose of erecting, and after- 
wards maintaining the Pillar. It was more- 
over» the opinion of die Committee, that a 
majority oi the Proprietors of the square 
ought to regulate every matter relative to^ 
die access, so soon as the Pillar is oomplet^^'^ 
eil. And in the event of this resolurion not 
being ^ced to, the Committee are of opi- 
nion, that the site of St. Andtew^s-square 
should be given up.” 

8th, The Committee of Proprietors 
of St Andrew's Square agreed to this 
new proposal, by a majority, a meet- 
ing held on 5th April 1919, two of 
tlieir number, who dissented, signifying, 
verbally, tliat though, for the sake of 
unanimity, they would give up the 
veto, they still meant to insist that, 
whatever the regu^tions to be adopted 
with regard to the door of the pillar 
might be, they should be settled be- 
fore it was erected, so as to have die 
force of at^ndition, instead of being 
postponed till afterwards, which would 
have rendered them merf rules, attem- 
blc at all times at pleasure. 

9th, A meeting of the proprietors 
of the Square was held, at which even 
die resolution, with regard to 
fourths, was dropped, and no other 
security for the privacy of tte Squ^ 
required, than utat four t^dont gen** 
tlcmen should give their 'consent, in 
writing, before any person waa admit** 
ted into the inside of the pillar, 
resolutions proposed by those gende« 


men, who wished to approve of the 
Suggestion of the Naval Committee, 
werei 

Imo, That the gentlemen of the Naval 
Committee shall satisfy the Committee of 
Proprietors, herein after named, that *he 
proposed Pillar be completed on or before 
the 81st day of May, 1881. 

8do, That the Stones and Mortar of the 
Pillar shall be completely prepared out of tlic 
area of the S^te, accormng to the propos- 
fd of the Naval Committee. 

^ Stio, That the rights of the Pvoprvetors to 
%ie Inclosed area, shall not be altered in any 
reflect, by giving their consent to the build- 
ing of the Pillar. 

4to, That in uo event shall indisaiminate 
access to the public be allowed ; And that 
a set of rules respecting the access shall be 
made Out, and approvra of by a meeting of 
the Pnmrietors or the Square, to be qieeially 
called for this pmpose, who riiall name a 
Committeo of resident proprietors, to give 
effect to the rules so laid down. 

5to, That a Committee of PMqprietors be 
appointed for adjusting every detail respect- 
ing the completion of the work, and the se- 
curing the necessary means of keeping it in 
repair.” 

On the part of those who wished to 
have the management previously fixed 

on a definitive basis, Mr — 

proposed the following amendment to 
the ith resolution ; 

That the key of the Pillar shall never be 
entrusted to the custody of the square-keep- 
er, or any other servant of the square : That 
no person shall have access to the Pillar at 
any timo* without the consent in writing of 
a minority of a Committee of seven resident 
proprietors, appointed for the purpose, being 
specially obtained thereto, and that a minute 
be entered in the sederunt-book, and signed 
by all the proprietors, or their proxies duly 
authorised, binding die proprietors to eacfi 
other: That eVtry individual proprietor 
shall, at all times, we a valid and effectual 
veto against any other, or more, or indiscri* 
muiate access, bei^ allowed to die Pillar, 
than is herrin ptovided, elceptmg Ibr the 
purpose ^repmes.** 

Thi$ amendment won negatived by a 
mqfority of to *to 9 ; whereupon the 
mover of it inserted a protest in tlie 
niumtes> in precisely^ the same words, 
dnd ** intlmaied that he would take all 
sueh yne^anres aa he might deem nc^ 
to prevent its being erected on 
May other eondition.''' 

Other malten were talked of during 
the> course of the doMnaffiriohs, but as 
they dont appear in tlie minutes, and 
were, berides, of a nature which would 
tempt me to break lay^|fesolution not 
to* grgue, I shaQ say nothing abode 
tbm%ra. 


(i2 

I trust you will now be able to judge 
whether the negotiation was broken qft* 
because one party proposed new or fri- 
volous conditions, or, as one of the 
Committee” expresses it, made illi- 
beral opposition,” and stated futile 
objections,” or because the other party 
departed from a condition which they 
had at one time agieed to by an entry 
in their own minutes, ofpcially com- 
municated to the Proprietors of the 
Square, and did not choose to accept^ 
of the very important modifications in 
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their own favour which were offered of 
that condition. And I have only fifr- 
ther to add, that it was not till after all 
this, that another proprietor, wearied 
out and disgusted witn the number of 
meetings and disputes which there had 
been with regard to it, and especially 
with this refusal to abide by the terms 
which had been at one time distinctly 
agreed to, gave in a protest against tlie 
erection of the Monument in the 
square. 

APaoraiETOR ofst ANr)RE\v’s-sauAiii:- 


Lord Melvifle^s Monument. 


PROFESSOR BROWX’*e OUTMNES OP THE 

In this volume is contained an ab- 
stract of Professor Brown’s System re- 
lative to the Physiology of the IVlind. 

It was meant to serve as a text-book 
for those attending his Lectures, and 
therefore the successive parts of the 
subject are discussed with a good deal 
of brevity, but, at the same time, witli 
so much clearness, as to render the 
book by itself an agreeable and satis- 
factory vehicle of the author’s leading 
doctrines, and to make tlie reader re- 
gret to find that it is broken off abrupt- 
ly at a very interesting part ; Dr Brown 
having been unable to finish what is 
set forth in the table of contents. For 
the sake of our readers, we shall en- 
deavour to give an account of some’ of 
these new and remarkable speculations, 
of which till now there wras no print- 
ed publication, to diffuse them beyond 
the limits of his class-room, and which 
cannot fail to be read with admiration 
for those penetrating talents, from which 
science must no longer hope to receive 
farther benefits. Thelanguage through- 
out is remarkable for precision, and for 
the dexterity and elegance with which 
it is used^for'the purposes of reason- 
ing. It is well known, that Dr Brown 
was in the habit of introducing, in his 
Lectures, many il]u'‘)tratlons beautiful 
as conceptions or pictures ; but in the 
present publication these are almost 
entirely withheld, so that the reader 
finds few pauses or relaxations from 
abstract reasoning. 

In what manner Dr Brown's ifleaa, 

^ at t]bj^ outset, differ as to one import- 
ant {»int, from those of former writers 
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on the same subject, the following re- 
marks upon the nature of conscious- 
ness will show. 

“ Consciousness has been generally con- 
sidered as a peculiar power of the mind, of 
which all our various feelings when present^ 
are to be distinguished us ohjiUs^ in the 
same sense as light is not vision, but the ob- 
ject of vision, or fragrant particles not smell, 
but tlie object of smell. 

“ This view, which appears to me very 
manifestly erroneous, seems to be a part of 
that general error with respect to the mind, 
which, after endowing it with many Powers, 
— tliat are truly nothing more than certain 
relations of unii'orm antecedence of states of 
mind to other states of mind or to bodily 
movements,— learns to consider these Powers 
almost as separate entities, and lissigns to 
each a sort of empire over phcnoiiienu, of 
which it is itself merely a name, expressive 
of a certain uniformity in the order of ihur 
succession. 

** Coniitiotisncss, in Its widest sense, is truly 
nothing more than such a general name, ex- 
pressive of tlie whole variety ot our feelings. 
In tliis sense, to feel is to be conscious, and 
not to be conscious is not to fed. 

“ The series of states in winch the mind 
exists, from moment to moment, is all that 
can be known of the mind ; and it cannot, 
at the same rnoment, exist in ino dij/LTcnt 
states^ one of consciousness, and one of some 
other feeling wholly distinguishable from it. 
Whatever its momentary feeing may be, 
simple or complex, — a sensation, a thought, 
an emotion— tills feeling or momentary state 
of die mind, which is said to be only the 
object ^f consciousness, as if consciousness 
were something difierent from a otatc in 
which tile mind exists, is truly all the con- 
sciousness of the moment. 

“/ am conscious of a particular Jtding, 
means only / feel in a partkular manner. 


* Slc^ of a S] rstem of the Philosophy of tlic Human Mind ; Part I. comprehending 
the Physiology of the Mind ; by Thomas Brown, M. 1). Professor of Moral Philosophy 
in tlie University of Fdinlmrglu Kdinbiugh ; Bj;il and Bradlule, Ib20. 
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As far afi regards the present merely, it ex- 
presses the existence of a particular feeling, 
but uotliing more. 

We may, indeed, look back on a particu- 
lar feeling of the moment preceding, as we 
look back on some more distant event of 
years that are past ; and from the belief of 
identity which arises intuit? vdy in such a 
case, we may give the name of Conacioumit 
to this brief retrospect and identification! as 
we give tlie name of Memory or Remem^ 
Vrance to the longer retrospect. But the 
diflerence is a difference of name only. The 
remembrance is in kind the same, whether 
the interval of recognition be long or short. 
The whole complex state of mind, in such 
a case, is in strictness of language one pre- 
sent feeling,— one state of the mind and no- 
thing more ; and even of this virtual com- 
plexity, we find, on analysis, no other ele- 
ments than tliese— a certain feeling of some 
kind, the remembrance of some former 
feeling, and the belief of the identity of 
that which feels and has felt. If we take 
away the memonf of every former feeling, 
we take away the very notion of self or 
identity, and witli it every thing that dis- 
tinguishes the complex feeling which is 
termed Consciousness, from die simpler 
feeling of which we arc said to be conscious. 

“ It is but in a very small number of our 
feelings, as they succeed eacli other in end- 
less variety, that any such retrospects and 
identifications of past and present feeling, in 
one self or continued subject of both, t^e 
place. The pleasure or pain begins and 
passes away, and is immediately succeeded 
by otlier pleasures or pains, or thoughts or 
emotions. In such a case, when there is no 
retrospect beyond the moment, and no no- 
don, therefore, of self, as the continued 
subject of various feelings, the consciousness 
of the mind is either the brief single pre- 
tent feeling itself, whatever that may be, or 
It ih nothing j and when it is mingled widi 
u retrospective feeling, there is no occasion 
to have recourse to a peculiar Faculty, to be 
distinguisiicd from the ordinary cases of re- 
membrance, in which there is, in like manner, 
a retrospect of some former feeling of the 
mind, togedier with diat belief of identity 
which is common to memory in all its forms. 
Wo do not suppose’, that when at one time we 
look back on some event of our boyhood, at 
another timaph some event of die preceding 
hour, and, in both cases, identify the sub- 
ject of the past feeling with that which is 
the subject of a present sensadon, we exer- 
cise, in the recognition at the longer and 
shorter interval, a power of the mind diat is 
specifically different in die two* cases ; and 
dicrc is surely as litde reason to suppose 
sucli a specific difference, when, |n an in- 
terval still shorter, there<^nition of awin« 
mon subject of two feelings has regard to 
a present sensation, and to one so recent in 
Its freshness as Umost to seem present sdU, 
From this extract ik will he seen 
that Dr Brown views ' the < 

Uiid fcxlings of the mincf as h mutucdly 
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derived scries, of which eacli succes- 
sive phenomenon is generated from 
the last, or from external perceptions 
— the whole being so many different 
states of one sentient principle^ and 
each state being uncompounded and 
simple, and including the whole es« 
sence of the mind so long as it lasts. 
But even this mode of viewing the 
phenomena is not inconsistent with 
the notion of tlie mind having par- 
ticular faculties for particular pur- 
poses. A faculty means 'only the 
power of existing in a particular state 
in relation to external ohjecls ; for every 
thought or feeling is a relation of some 
kind to external objects. Cut off the 
mind’s cimimunication with the out- 
ward world, and take dway the con- 
ception of things formerly perceived, 
and all thoughts and feelings would 
immediately cease. Now, it is not in 
consequence of any one quality that 
the mind is capable of existing in so 
many different relations to external 
objects, or (what is the same thing) 
to conceptions— and, if it be in conse- 
quence of different qualities, these 
qualities may without impropriety 
be called powers or faculties. 

If the antecedent temporary state 
or affection of the mind were the 
sole cause of that which follows, then 
it would be unsuitable to speak of the 
mind’s having permanent qualities; 
but the consequent state results not 
merely from the antecedent tempor- 
ary state, but also from the permanent 
nature and constitution of tiie mind. 
If, on the other hand, it be said, that 
each successive state includes the per- 
manent nature and capacities of the 
mind, and that, therefore, the ante- 
cedent state is the sole cause of whut 
follows ; it will be somewhat difficult 
to reconcile this notion with the per- 
fect simplicity and unity which Dr 
Brown attributes to esdi mental 
state. In speaking of mental identity, 
lie makes the following observationb : 

<< I can imagine, for example, thcfoUow- 
ing objection to be put ^ 

** The changeful appearances of extemat' 
thiogs, it maybe said,'' arc easily conceiv- 
able, because a mass of matter admits of 
addition, or subtraction, or at least of 
tdumge of place of the atoms that compose 
it. But if mind be, as is asserted, aoso- 
lutel/ simple and indivisible, the same 
at every moment, ivithout addition, or 
subtiactien, or possible change of parts, 
—that whkh is by its very nature $o 
C(auid(!ti(dy incapable of essential altera- 
tion, cannot admit of any difference whau 
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ever. . If strictly identical, it must be the 
same in every respect. Now we know, 
that what U called the Mind, far ftotn 
being at every moment the same in every 
respect, scarcely presents for two successive 
moments the same jihcnomena. It is by 
its changes, indeed, indirectly, as sentient 
or percipient, and only by its changes, that 
all other changes become known to us ; and 
independently of those varying perceptions, 
by which it reveals to us tlie phenomena of 
the material worid, it is susceptible of in- 
numerable modiiications of feeling that have 
no direct relation to them. Without taking 
into account, therefore, such lasting changes 
of character, as the mind often exhibits, in 
different circumstances of fortune, or at 
different periods of life, are not even its 
more rapid changes, when the feeling of one 
moment has no resemblance whatever to 
the feeling of the preceding moment, suffi* 
lient to disprove its ab^lute identity? 
There is unquestionably in tliese changes a 
difference of some sort, and often a Ter- 
ence as striking, as can be supposed in the 
feelings of any two minds at the same mo- 
ment. How, then, can that which is so 
ii^rent be absolutely idealical 9 

** Absolute identity, in the strictest sense 
of that term, and difference of any sort, 
seem, I own, when we fust consider them, 
to he incompatible: and yet, if such a com- 
patibility be found to be true, not of mind 
onlv, but of matter itself, the objection that 
is rounded on the analogy of matter, in tlic 
supposed necessity of some integral altera- 
tion in its changmg phenomena, will lose 
the force which that analogy had seemed to 
give Co it. If every material atom be un- 
ceasingly changing its state, so as often to 
exhibit tendencies the most opposite, and 
yet, in all its changes of physical chanroter, 
be, without all question, the same substance 
which it was baon ; it may be allowed, in 
like manner, that the mind also, jprith cor- 
responding diversities of character, may ex- 
ist in varioue, and often in oppwite states; 
at different times, and yet be in all these 
changes of state, whether the diversity be 
more or less brief or laatiog, the same iden- 
tical sabstaooe. 

** The exaniination of this compatibility of 
diversity witkpneness in Oxtemal thinn, 
may involve Tmore subtile nnalyiis of the 
general phenomena of matter, than has 
commonly been employed by pbQott^hefs. 
But it is a discussian that ia interesting in 
Hself, and that is particularlj interesting in 
the present question, as obnatins an objec- 
tion, the force of Vhkh* but rot sum a 
proof of exact anakmr in the phenomena 
of the material world, will be felt most 
strongly by thoee who aie best giialtied to 
judge ^8U<^ qUUfttOTfr 
** In the hmw limits ofthe ptesent out- 
lines, it is impossible to state the argument 
in its minuter physical bearings. A 
iUustratim, however, ftofn one of themoatfa- 
miliar of the phenomma of matter# Inay be 
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sufficient to shew what is meant by that 
compatibility of sameness and diversity in 
things without, to which the internal phe- 
nomena of mind, in their similar union of 
diversity and sameness, present an analogy 
80 strikinj;, as to justify the assertion of die 
compatibility as a general law of nature. 

*• A body at rest, wc believe, would remain 
for ever at rest, but for the application of 
some foreign force : when implied by some 
other body, it moves, and, as we believe, 
would for ever in free space continue to 
move onward, in the line onmpitlae, with a 
certain velocity proportioned to that impulse. 
liCt us take, tiien, any series of moments, 
0 , 5, c, in the continued quiescence, and 
any series of mdinents a?, ;/, £r, in the con- 
tinued uniform motion. At tlie moment (z, 
every atom of the body is in such a state, 
that, in consequence of this state, it does 
not exhibit any tendency to motion in tlio 
moment 6,* at the moment x every atom of 
it is in such a state, that in the subsequent 
moment p, though an impelling body be no 
longer present, it has a tendenev to pass 
from one point of space to another; and 
thus progressively, through the series^?, A, c, 
and me senes 2 , y, 2 , the differenoe of ten- 
dency at each moment is indicative of a 
difference of state at each moment. Every 
atom of the body, at the moment y is, how- 
ever, exactly the same atom wliich it was at 
die moment A. Nothing is added to the 
mass; nothing is taken away from the 
mass : yet how different are the phenomcriu 
exhibits, and consequendy how different 
the tendencies, or physieal character, of the 
identical atoms, at these two moments! 
Nay, more, as the varieties of velocity are 
inffhite, increasing or diminishbg with the 
force of the primary impulse or other cause 
of motion, and as, in die continual pro- 
gressive motion, the cause of the particular 
velocity of chat motion at the moment y is 
the peodiar state of the atoms at the moment 
:r, with anv difference of which the velocity 
also woultt be different, there is in die va- 
rieties even of such 'simple rectilinear 
motion, without taking into account any 
other varieties arising from any other foreign 
causes, an infinite number of states of every 
atom of every mass, witii the same continuetl 
identity of whole i and it is truly not 
more wonderftil, therefbre, that the sub- 
stance to which we give the name of Mind 
should, without the slightest loss of identity, 
he affected in succession with joy, sorrow,, 
love,' hate, or any otbet feriings or tenden- 
cies the ..loit opiate, dian that a substance 
to which we give the name of Matter, witli- 
out the sl^test loss of identity, should have 
tendencies so Opposite as those by whidi at 
woe time it remains, moment after moment, 
in the same ralative point of space, and 
afterwards fiks through space with e* velo4 
dty of which' tile varieties are infinito. 
However paradoxicil, tben> the statement 
may appear, U may yet sofdy be admitted, 
muww bo^ of niind ami m nuttier, that 
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^heise nmy be ti complete change of tenden* 
ctes or phyttcal charactf^r, without any es-^ 
sential change ; and that absolute identity, 
in the strictest sense of t^t term, is con- 
sistent with infinite diversities. 

It is easy to perceive that this neilr 
mode of viewing the subject must re« 
t^uire a new cl^sification 'of pheno- 
mena, unlike those of former meta- 
physicians ; and Dr Brown according- 
ly treats the question of arrangement 
as follows : 

M h The very old classification of the 
mental phenomena, as belonging to the 
UndCTBtanding and to the fVUl, has little 
claim to be a^rnted on the ground of pre- 
cision, even with respect to Sie phen6mena 
which it comprehends ; and tliere are innu- 
merable phenomena, which bdong neither 
to the one nor to the other. 

** The arrangement of them under the 
InUllrcfiial Powers of the Mind, and the 
Active P&wefB of tlie Mind, b as Httle wor- 
thy of adoption. It is indeed almost the 
same as the other, under a mere change of 
name. It does not comprehend all die phe- 
nomena ; for, how is it possible to class such 
feelings as Grief, or the Emotion of Beau- 
ty, as in any peculiar sense. Intellectual or 
Active, any more tlian we could class them 
under the Understanding or the Will ? And 
It confounds even the ^enomena which it 
does include $ for, if tnc word active have 
any meaning at all, we are surely as active 
when we prosecute trains of reasoning or of 
fiincy, as when we simply love or esteem, 
despise or hate. 

** II. Let us consider the phenomena, 
then, without regard to any former arrange- 
ment. 

** The various feelings of the mind arc 
nothing more than the mind itself, existing 
jn a certain state. They may all, then, be 
<kbignated states of ifu, mind, if we consider 
the icelings simply as feelings : or qff^ctiont 
of mind, if we consider the feelings in rela- 
tion to the prior circumstances that have in^ 
duced them, and wish to express by a par- 
ticular word, not the momenta^ of 
feeling merely, but the reference augjh^ some 
antecedent on which we suppose the change 
of state to iiavf been consequent. 

With thin dittinctiim ^ an implied re- 
f?rence in the one ease and not in the other, 
tlic phrases sUOe of ptiud and offkciim tf 
mind, are completeh^ synonimoua They 
may be used to oomprab^ all our feelings 
of every order, chat are nodiing mote thap 
states of the mind, the changee of which are 
co-extenfive with die dumgciUl civcom- 
stances, material or menial, that may 
induced them. 

** Of theie atates or affisetions of mind, 
when we consider them in all their variety, 
there is one physical distinctiou whiril can- 
not fail to strike us. Some of them arise in 
consequence of the operation of external 
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things.— the otliers, in consequence of mere 
previous feelings of the mind itself. 

‘‘ In this difierence, then, of their ante- 
cedents, we have a ground of primary divi- 
sion. The phenomena may be arranged ns 
of two classes— 4he Exterhal Affec- 
TiONs OP THE Mind— the Internal 
Affections of the Mind. 

** in. The former of these classes ad- 
mits of very\t»&y subdivision, according to 
the bodily organs afi'ected. 

The latter may be divided into two 
Orders— ' Intellectital States of the 
Mind, and Emotions. These Orders, 
which are sufiiciently distinct in themselves, 
exhaust, as it appears to me, the whole 
phenomena of the doss. 

“ When I roy, however, that they are 
suffidendy diotinct in their own nature, I 
do not mean to say, that tlicy are not often 
mingled in one complex state of mind ; in 
the same way as when I class separately and 
distinctly sights and sounds, I do not mean 
that we are incapable of perceiving visually 
the instrument of music, and the musician, 
to whom we be at the same moment 
listening. Sigfu is still one state of mind, 
heating another state of mind ; diou^ them 
mav be a complex state of mind that is vir- 
tually indusive of both ; and when an i»- 
ieUectual state of mind is accompanied with 
an emoiwn, there^ is as little diffilulty in 
distinguishing these elementary feelmgs by 
reflecrive andysis, as in distinguishing, by 
a similar analysis, the dements of the com- 
plex sensation of sight and hearing. 

“ There is one Emotion particularly, the 
Emotion of Desire, which, in this metaphy- 
aical sense of composition, mingles vary 
laigdy with our other fedings, both of the 
External and Internal Class, and diversifies 
them so much, in many cases, as to have 
led to the supposidou of many distinct 
Powers of the amnd, from which the pecu- 
liar mixed resmtb arc supposed to flow. 
The nature of this illqsive belief, however^ 
will be best seen, when we analyze the com- 
plex results themselves.’’ 

In treating of the External Percep- 
tion^ Dr Brown begins with examin- 
ing into the nature of thoi^ numerous 
btdily sensations which m not refers 
able to the more important organs of 
^ception, but diffused over the whole 
n’^e, and which had therefore, he 
thinks, been too little noticed and 
commented upon by former philoso- 
phm. He saya, 

•* muscular frame would not be right- 
ly esrimated, if considered merely as that by 
which motion is perfimued. It Is also tnily 
an omn of sense; 

« That it is ca|>ablc, in certain states, of 
afibfdingjstroqgsensatlonsi is shown by some 
of our most painful disewes, and by that 
oppressive uneasioess of fatigue which arises 
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\vhen a!iy part Ime been ovcr-exertcd. But 
there arc feelings of a fainter kind, increas- 
ing in intensity witli the exertion employed, 
whicli accompany the bimplet contractions, 
and enable us in some measure to distin- 
guish, independently of the aid of our other 
spouses, our j'eneral position or attitude. 
Tiiese mnkculat fitUngi I conceive to form 
a very important element of many of our 
complex sensaiions, in which tlieir influence 
h.is been little suspected. 

“ It is not to be supposed, however, that 
we are able, by a sort of instinctive ana- 
tomy, to distinguish the separate niusdcs of 
our frame, which may have been brought 
together into play. Our muscular move- 
ments themsdves are almost always com^^ 
plicated ; and our accompanying sensation, 
therefore, in such cases, is equally complex. 
But whether the number of muscles em- 
ployed be more or less extensive, and the 
degree of their contraction be greater or less, 
there is one result of wtisation which forms 
in every case one state of the mind ; and it 
is this joint result alone, which we distin- 
guish from other muscular sensations, that 
may have resulted, in like manner, from 
various degrees of contraction of the same 
or different muscles.’* 

It is upon the nature of these mus- 
cular feelings that Dr Brown founds a 
most original and remarkable specula- 
tion, with regard to our mode of per- 
ceiving space, extension, and the resist- 
ance and dimensions of solid bodies. 
Our first notions of these, he thinks, 
^ire neither referable to sight nor to 
touch, but to the scries of sensations 
experienced in bending the muscles, 
and the occasional interruptions of tliat 
tserics in grasping solid bodies, 

** 3. l.ct us once more consider the cji- 
cumstances in which the infant first exists, 
when he is the subject indeed of various 
feelings, but is ignorant of the existence of 
liis own organic frame, and of every thing 
cxtemdL If we observe him as he lies <m 
his little couch, there is nothing which 
strikes us more than his tendency to con- 
tinual muscular motion, partidularly of the 
paru which are afterwards hit great organs 
of touch. T6ece is scarcely a moment while 
he is awake, at which he is not opening or 
closing his little fingers, or moving his little 
arms in some direction. Now, thoi^ he 
does not know that he has a muscular name, 
he is yet susceptible of all the feelings tliat 
attend muscular contraction in all its stages. 
From the moment at wtiicU his fingers b^pn 
to move towards the palm, to Jhc moment 
at which th^ dose on it, thde is a regular 
series of feelings, which is renewed as un- 
ceasingly as the motion itself is renewed. 
The be^nnit^ of this s^es, as in every 
other regular sequence of events in after 
life, leads to the jcxpectation of the parts 
wliich are to follow; and, like any other 
number of contiouous parts, tl^ j[iiole sc- 


ries, whether merely remembered as past, 
or anticipated as future, is felt as of a ccr- 
biin length. The notion of a ^rtaiii regu- 
lar and limited length is thus acquired, and 
very soon becomes habitual to the mind of 
the infant ; so habitual to it, that the first 
feeli^ whicli attends the beginning con- 
traction of the lingers, suggests, of itself, a 
length that may be expected to follow. 

** It must be remembered, that it is tlie 
mere length of a sequence pf feelings, at- 
tendant on muscular contraction, of whicli I 
speak, and not of any knowledge of muscu- 
lar parts contracted. I’he infant does not 
know that he has fingers which move, even 
when, from an instinctive tendency, or other 
primary cause to which we are ignorant how 
to give a name, he sets them in motion ; 
but when they are thus in motion, and a 
consequent series of feelings already familiar 
to him has commenced, he knows the regu- 
lar scries of feelings that are instantly to 
follow. 

“ In these circumstances, let us imagine 
some hard body to be placed on his little 
palm. The muscular contraction takes place, 
as before, to a certain extent, and with it a 
part of the accustomed series ; but, from the 
resistance to the usual fuU contraction, there 
is a break in the anticipated scries of feel- 
ings, the place of tlie remaining portion of 
which is supplied by a tactual feeling com- 
bined with a muscular feeling of another 
kind-^that feeling of resistance which has 
been already considered by us. As often as 
the same body is placed again in the hand, 
the same portion of the series of feelings is 
interrupted by the same new complex feel- 
ing. It is as little wonderful, thcrctore, 
tliat this new feeling should suggest or be- 
come representative of the particidar length 
of which it supplies the place, as— that the 
reciprocal suggestion of one object by an- 
other should be the result of any other asso- 
dation as uniform. A smaller body inter- 
rupts proportionally a smaller part of the 
accustomed series — a larger body a larger 
portion : and, while the notion of a certain 
length of sequence interrupted, varies thus 
exactly with the dimensions of the external 
object felt, it is not very wonderful that the 
one become representative of the 

othe^^jmd that the particular muscular 
feeling of resistance, in combination with 
the tactual feeling, should be attended with 
notions of different lengths, exactly accord- 
ing ta the^lifierence of tiie length of wiiich 
it unir rmly supplies the place. 

•* The only objection which I can con- 
ceive to be made to this theory— if the cir- 
stances be accurately stated, and jf the in- 
adequacy of touch as itself the direct sense 
of toe been sufficiently shown — ^is, 
tiiat the length of a sequence of feelings is 
so completely distinct in character, as to be 
incapable of being blended with tactual no- 
tions of space. But this objection, as I flat- 
ter Biyseif I have proved, arises from inat- 
teniibfl, not to a few only of the phenomena 
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tactual measurement, but to all the phe- 
nomena ; in the measurement even of 
the most familiar object, as we have seen, a 
dilfercnce of the mere rapidity or slowness 
with which we pass our hand alone its sur- 
face, and therefore of the mere length or 
shortness of the accompanying series of feel- 
ings, is sufficient to give in nur esdmaljp a 
corresponding difference of length or short- 
ness to the surface which we touch. Length, 
ind<^ considered abstractly, whether it be 
of time or of space, is nothing more in our 
conception than a number of continuous 
parts ; and this definition is ^uolly appli- 
cable to it, in the one case as in the other* 

5, In whatever manner the first mo- 
tions of the fingerb may be produced, the 
infant will soon discover that tliey are re- 
newable by his will ; and he will pflten 
exercise this power. From the accustomed 
antecedents he will expect tlie accustomed 
consequents, exactly as in after life ; since 
this anticipation, which is independent of 
all reasoning, seems to flow from a law of 
our physical being. Certain series of feel- 
ings, then, begin and end in uniform order ; 
the anticipation of wliich is fulfilled as often 
as he does not will to suspend them. At 
last, however, they are suspended, without 
any will on his part, when . sonic external 
subsUnce has been placed in his hand. He 
expected tlie whole of the accustomed sc- 
ries : but the place of a portioh of it is now 
supplied by another feeling ; and since all 
of which he was conscious in himself at the 
moment preceding the interruption, was ex- 
actly the same as in the many former in- 
stances when the regular sequence took 
place, he ascribes the feeling of resistance to 
something that is foreign to him. There is 
something, then; which is not himself— > 
something that represents a number of con- 
curring lengtlis — something that gives rise 
to the feeling of resistance ; and we have 
thus, however obscure they may be os first 
conceived by him, the rude elements, which 
afterwards become more distinct in his no- 
tion of a system of external things. Matter 
is that which is without us— which has 
piurts— which resists our eflbrt to compress 

Thus he thinks that our noSbn of 
space is entirely founded upon a series 
of successive ibelings experienced in 
bending the muscles, and that the no- 
tion so formed is afterwards transferred 
to sensations received through the me- 
dium of other organs, and accompanies 
them only as an acimired perception, 
lie conceives that the optic nerve re- 
ceives only the sensation of colour— 
that we do not originally perceive co- 
lour spread out in particular figures, 
but that i^c ascribe extension to colour 
in consequence of the seriek of inuscn- 
lar sensations experienced in moving 
the eye along the ports of a figure. In 
VOL. VII. 


this hypothesis there is far more ori- 
ginality and invention shewn than in 
any former theory concerning the same 
subject. In so far as regards the per- 
ception of figure by sight, it is, how- 
ever, so revolting to our jiatural feel- 
ings or original impressions, as almost 
to preclude serious belief. We are ir- 
resistibly led to attribute to colour the 
same conne won with the perception of 
space, as its cause really has wiui 6])ace 
in the extemai world. The muscular 
sensations experienced in moving the 
^eve may remind us of succession and 
ibhange in altering the sphere of vision ; 
but the relations of parts in a simple 
figure appear to be perceived instan- 
taneously ; nor perhaps, if the figure 
occupies but a small space in the sphere 
of vision, does the perception of the 
relations of its parts employ any move- 
ment of the eye. A series of muscular 
changes of sensation may be conceived 
to produce something like the feeling 
of linear progression ; but the propor- 
tions of a figure lengthways and 
breadthways (which, even when irre- 
gular, are often perceived instantane- 
ously with tlie utmost distinctness) 
would require to be represented by a 
very great number of different trains 
of muscular sensations, corresponding 
to the different positions of the points 
that were compared in the figure — a 
number indeed far greater than the 
mind seems capable of recollecting or 
arranging into one conception. What- 
ever degree of probability may be as- 
cribed to Dr Brown's notions concern- 
ing perception, they are, beyond dis- 

E ute, an important addition to what 
ad previously been thought upon the 
subject. The qualities of space have 
always proved tne most fertile source 
of diffiemties to those who have pecu- 
lated upon perception. Former met. 
taphysicians saw that the pfearceplion of 
them accompanied some sensations, 
but that the qualities of space were 
not themselves the causes of sensation ; 
while all other objects of perception 
were causes of sensation. Dr Brown 
has endeavoured to shew that notliing 
is made known to us 1)y the senses but 
objects that are causes of' sensation ; 
ond that space is not an object of pre- 
sent; ^reption, but of memory, our 
notions of it being founded entirely 
upon the succession of particulars in re- 
membered trains of sensations. 

Having, in the first part of the vo- 
lume, discussed tlie external affections 
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of the mind^ he next proceeds to con- 
sider the internal affections, which Ik 
subdivides into intellectual states and 
emotions. The part which relates to in- 
tellect is all that is found in the pre- 
sent volume, jwhich was published in 
an unfinished state, before the inter- 
esting branch relative to the emotions, 
had been got ready for the press. 

In examining tne intellectual states 
of the mind, the author shows admi- 
rable powers of analysis. His obser- 
vations are clear, comprehensive, and 
satisfactory ; and the following quota- 
tion will enable the reader to perceive 
something of his mode of thinking. 

“ Our Intellectual States of Mind, how- 
ever much they may specifically differ, will 
be found, even in their minutest variations, 
to exhibit only two generic diversities,— di- 
versities T/hich, in tha ordinary metaphysical 
sense of those terms, may be expressed very 
nearly by the phrases, Cimccpiions^ and 
Fcclviffs of Relation, Our whole trains of 
thought, if we abstract from them the Sen- 
sations which external objects may occasion- 
ally induce, and the emotions that may fre- 
quently mingle with them, will be found to 
be composed of these, and of these alofie. 

It is the very nature of tlio mind to he sus- 
ceptible of tliesc in certain trains ; one |)c*r. 
ception or conception suggesting, or, in other 
words, having for its ininicdiate consequent, 
fcome other conception : as when tiie sight 
of a picture suggests tlie Artist who painted 
it, and the conception of the paintCTwggcsts, 
in like manner, the name of some other ar- 
tist of the same School, and this afterwards 
tlie City in which that School of painting 
chiefly flourished. The successive concep- 
tions, in such cases, arise in the mind, in 
the absence of tlie external objects that pro- 
duced originally the corresponding percep- 
tions ; and, though capable of bciifg mrxli- 
fied to a certain extent by states of the bodi- 
ly frame, arc, as far as any discoveries of 
the physiologist have yet been able to throw 
light on their origin, Internal Affections of 
tlie Mind,— results of o tendency of the 
mind itself, in certain dicumstonces, to ex- 
ist in one state afrer existing in some other 
state. The tendency to thw renovation of 
former feelings has commonly received the 
name of Association of Ideas a tttune that 
is iauhy in various respects, as limiting to 
our mere Ideas an influence whi^ Is not 
conflned to them, and as seeming to imjdy 
some mysterious process of union as neees- 
eaiy before the suggestion itself; which, 
whether it be found to be true Or not, on a 
more subtile analysis of the phenomena, U 
at least not very easy to be reconciled with 
opinions pf those who invented, or have 
continued to employ the phr^ise. I have 
preferred, therefore, for the*»ake of greater 
precision, and for avoiding the inteiwiixturc 
of any thing that can be considered as con- 


jectural, the name of Simple Suggestion ; 
meaning by that phrase to express nothing 
more than is actually observed by us, in 
the readiness of certain feelings to arise, af- 
ter certain other feelings, as resemblances 
of former perceptions or conceptions or other 
preceding states of the mind ; and lestrict- 
ug the phrase uniformly to such simple se- 
quences of the similar feelings, exclu<;ively 
of all notions of relation of object to object, 
that may occasionally arise from them, and 
be intermingled with them. 

*• Our trains of thought are not compos- 
ed, then, merely of such conceptions, or 
other resemblances bf former feelings, that 
• begin, and continue, and pass away, as it 
were separately, without impressing us 
with any common relation which they bear. 
In the same manner as one conception sug- 
gests another conception, the perception or 
conception of two or more objects suggests 
or pives rise to certain feelings of relation, 
which, as states of the mind, differ from the 
mere perceptions or conceptions thcmselveri, 
that have given rise to them, not merely as 
these perceptions or conceptions appear u» 
differ from each other, but gencrically as a 
distinct order of feelings. 

“ There is an original tendency of the 
mind .to the one species of suggestion, in 
certain circumstances, as much a» to the 
other; and ns to tlie one of these, which 
affords us mere copies of former feehlij^, I 
have given the name of Simple Suggestion ; 
to the other, wliich developes a new order of 
states of mind, in our feelings of relation, I 
give the name of Jlelativc Suggestion 
using the term Suggestion in both cases, as 
that which expresses most simply the mere 
general fact of the rise of the feelings in 
succession, without involving imy liypo- 
thesis as to processes of former association, 
or any otlier circumstances, that may bo 
justly or erroneously supposed to connect 
them.” 

He afterwards enters into an inqui- 
ry concerning the principles, accord- 
ing to which simple suggestion takes 
place. After taking a survey of 
Air ^mes opinions concerning the 
laws ^' association, Dr Brown con- 
cludes, that all the relations by which 
conceptions suggest each other, may 
be traced into liesemblance. Contrast, 
and former Proximity. He even in- 
clines to think, that suggestions^ both 
of Resemblance and Contrast, may, by 
farther analysis, be resolved into the 
single* principle of proximity. 

** The general fact of the rise of one con- 
Cfot^on, in imme^te suggestion by some 
other cozureption or perception, is shewn, as 
I have said, by all the phenomena of our 
trains of thought ; and k could scarcely fail 
to be soon remarked, that the suggestion is 
not whdly vagtitt and indiscriminate, bi^ 
that comiin conceptions arc, according to 
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ifir^amstanccs, more readily suggested than 
others. Of the knovrledge of &is readier 
suggestion, Ihe use of verbal language, even 
in the rudest state of barbarous lue, is a 
su^iqieot proof; as are all the rude symbols 
of every sort, that are employed b^thomost 
ignorant tribes in the first davmngs of ci- 
vilization, for recording events in which 
they have nationally or individually faken 
interest. 

What even savages could not fail to dhi- 
rover, must have been rem.'vrked by nhilosor 
pliers of every Age. Yet, though the ten- 
dency to particular suggestions must have 
been the basis of all practical education, so 
little attention had been speculatively paid 
to the laws which regulate them, that Mr 
Hume, in reducing under a few general 
iieuds the phenomena of ** the association of 
ideas,'* in his Essay on that subject, con- 
ceived himself to be the first who had at* 
tempted any such arrangement 

“ The opinion of the originality of the 
attempt was indeed an erroneous one; Since 
a brief enumv^ation of the kinds of reminis- 
cences, very similar to his own division of 
them, is to be found in one of the Works 
of the great Founder of the Peripatetic 
Philosophy, and in other works of interven- 
ing authors, both of the time of the school- 
men and of more recent date. But the high 
autliority of Mr Hume's napio has given to 
his classification an importance and a conse- 
fpient claim to our consideration, mater, 
perhaps, than in other respects it mignt just- 
ly be considered as deserving. 

** Resemblance, Contiguity in place or 
time, and Causation, are, according to him, 
the principles of association of our ideas. 
Causation, it is evident, on his own princi- 
ples, may be reduced to the head of Conti- 
guity, of wliich it is in truth the most ex- 
quisite example; and Contrast, which he 
endeavours in vain, by a sort of obscure and 
almost contradictory analysis, very unwor- 
thy of his general acuteness, to reduce un- 
der the mixed infiucnce of Resemblance and 
Causation, is at least as well entitled to 
form a separate class, as either of the two to 
which he would reduce it 

** It is, perhaps, however, only in 
quence of our imperfect analysb of l' 
jiomena of Suggestion, that it h 
thought necessary to reduce them under dis- 
tinct heads. It appears to me at least not 
improbable, that, on a mere minute exam- 
ination, they may aU be fi>|ind to admit of 
being considered as examples of die sin^e 
infiucnce to which Mr Hume has given me 
name of Contiguity ; mid that eveiy sug- 
gestion, therefore, may be neeessarily of 
fediogs that have previmisly co-existed, or 
been bo immediately proximate in succes- 
sion, that the rapid Sequence, where one 
feeling has scarcely ceased ,whcn die other 
lias begun, may he considered almost like 
co-existcncc. 

** Resemblance, for example, is said to 
be rf^nnciplc of association. But, if one 


object resemble another, it must resemble it 
in some particular circumstance or number 
of circumstances. There must be some part, 
thercibre, greater or less, of the complex 
pereeptton or eonception of each, that is the 
same, or nearly the same, os some part of 
the complex perception or conception of the 
other ; and as/ in both alike, this common 
element has co-existed with the other de- 
ments of the complex whole, it may, in ei- 
ther case, wh r only one of the objects is 
present to our perce^ion or our thought, be 
sufficient for ‘thu reciprocal suggestion of 
the similar object, anu may produce this 
(ifect without any other influence than diat 
of the mere proximity of one part to the 
parts that have before co-existed with 
it. In like manner, when two objects are 
strongly contrasted in any quality, they 
must agree at least in this one respect, that 
they are both extraordinary in relation to 
that quality; they are extremes of it, though 
different extremes. Each, therefore, sing, 
ly, may have excited this common sentiment 
of extraordinariness with respect to the same 
particular quality ; and the feeling of Cx- 
traordinariness with respect to the same 
quality, that has attended the perception of 
both objects, may, like any other part of a 
complex whole in which two objects agree, 
be sufficient to produce a reciprocal sug- 
gestion, by the influence of mere co-exist- 
ence. 

In treating of simple suggestion, Dr 
Brown remarks, that he considers a 
tendency towards suggestions by ana« 
logy as the principle cause of wnat is 
called genius*in individuals, as it serves 
greatly to diversify the order' of our 
conceptions, and so to lead to inven- 
tion; for, he observes, it is evident 
there could be nothing new in the 
products df suggestion, if objects, ac- 
cording to their mere proximity on 
former occasions, were to suggest only 
the very’ objects that liad before co-ex- 
isted with them : but there is a per- 
petual novelty of combination umen 
the images, that rise after each other 
by that shadowy species of resemblance 
which constitutes analogy, are such ps 
never existed before together, or in 
immediate succession. 

So mudh for the succession of mere 
conceptions in the imagination, and tlie 
laws tliat regulate their succession- 
He next proofs to examine, under 
the name of " Feelings of Relation,*' 
those states of the mind which ore 
commonly called Acts of the Under- 
standing. 

We cannot long consider two or more ob- 
jects, without being impressed with some re- 
lation which they seem to bear to each other : 
and this tendency to the suggestion of feel- 
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ing9 of relation is equally true of our concep- 
tions, or other internal anections of the mind, 
as of our affections of sense ; though, from 
the greater permanence of our perceptions 
when external objects are before ns, they 
may naturally be suppos^ to mve rise to a 
wider variety of such feelings of relation. 

In conformity with our original view of 
the objects of physical inquiry, the variety 
of relations may be classed as Relations of 
Co-existence or Relations of Succession ; ac- 
cording as, in the former case, they do not 
involve any notion of time, or as, in the lat- 
ter case, diey involve necessarily the notion 
which is expressed, in its .double reference, 
by the, words Before and After. 

I. The Relations of Co-existence may be 
reduced under the following heads;. Posi- 
tion, — Resemblance or Difference,— -Propor- 
tion, — Degree, — Comprehensiveness, or the 
relation which a whole bears to the parts 
tliat are contained in it. When we say of 
a cottage, that it stands an the slope of a kiU ; 
— that it is very like the cottage beside it, 
but very unlike one that stands in the val- 
ley ; that its large sashed windows arc out of 
ptapotlion to the size of so diminutive a 
building that it is therefore less beautiful 
with all its gaudy profusion of flowers, than 
the cottage in the valley, with its simple 
lattices, which seem to sparkle more bright- 
ly through the honeysuckle that is allowed 
to wreathe itself to their very edge and 
wlien, describing the interior of it also, we 
say, that it contains only Uiiee small diam- 
bers,-— in these few simple references, we 
have iHustrated the whole possible variety 
of the Relations of Co-existence \ which may 
be induced indeed by various Objects, with 
various specific difierences, but which, gen- 
erically, must always be the same widi 
these. Indeed, by an effort of subtlety, 
more violrat perhaps than the phenomena 
warrant, it might be possible to reduce still 
more even this small number, and to bring, 
or force, the relations of proportion and de- 
gree imder the more coniprchcnsivl relation 
of a whole and its various parts. But at 
least the number under which I have arrang- 
ed them, .as it appears to me to be in its or- 
der of distributiDn very cosily intelligible, 
seems to me also suflicient for exhausting 
the whole phenomena, for which it was ne- 
cessary to find a place and a name. 

Wc look on two cottages we are not 
merely impressed, with aU their sensible 
qualities, with which each scp&mtely, in 
perception, might have aifteted us exactly 
in the same manner as when we perceive 
them together ; we conriiler them rela- 
tively to each other or to other surrounding 
tilings. We think of them, therefore, in 
connexion with the plods on which they 
stand ; and we arc impressed with their gen- 
eral resemblance or difference, with tneir 
various proportions, with their comparative 
degrees of beauty or convenience or other 
qualities, and witli tlieir comprehensiveness 
with regard to the number of parts which 
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they respectively contain. The suggestion 
or instant sequence of any one of these feel- 
ings of relation, after the joint perception of 
the two objects, seems as little mysterious as 
the mere perception of the objects after the 
necessary previous organic diange, or as any 
other sequence of feehngs whatever : and if 
nothing had ever been written on the sub- 
ject, the subject itself, as far as regards the 
mere simple feeling of relation in any parti- 
cular suggestion, would scarcely seem to 
stand in need of any elucidation. 

The dispute concerning the nature 
of general ideas (or what is present to 
the mind os the subject of abstract 
reasoning) is next treated of. Dr 
Brown thinks that, in reasoning con- 
cerning a secies, there is certainly 
present to tne mind a conception of 
those qualities in which the individu- 
als of ihe species correspond. He says, 
II. When a resemblance is felt in some 
of the obvious qualities of external sense,— 
as when we look on a portrait or pictured 
landscape, and think of the person or the 
scene that was meant to be represented by 
it no difficulty is felt by any one, in con- 
sidering the relation. A portrait, or a land^ 
scape, involves ^no technical word of my- 
stery ; and the simple process of nature, there- 
fore, in which feelings of resemblance arise 
in the mind aRer certain perceptions or con- 
ceptions, is all of wliich we think. But 
when we are called by philosophers to con- 
sider the circumstances on which classifica- 
tion is founded ; though all tliat truly takes 
place ii^is process as essential to it, is n 
feeling W resemblance of object to object, 
less extensive indeed as to the number of 
similar circumstances than in a portrait or 
landscape, but still exactly of tlie same 
kind, when considered as a mere feeling or 
mental state ; we seem immediately to see a 
thousimd difficulties, because a thousand 
words of terrible sound start instantly on 
our conception. Yet when, on looking suc- 
cessively at a square, an oblong, a rhombus 
and a rhomboid we class them all verbally 
as -finsr-sided figures, we make as simple 
andM intelligible an affirmation, in suting 
tiieSrilarity of these fibres in one com- 
moirarcumstancc, as when we say of any 
portrait in our chamber that it is like tlie 
iViend for whom it was painted. The two 
affirmations express nothing more than a 
feeling of resemblance in certoin respects ; 
and, if we had never heard of the contro- 
ve.Hy in the Schools as to the nature of 
UniveijSals, we should as little have suspect- 
ed of the one affirmation as of the other, 
that it could give occasion to any fierce lo- 
gical warfare. Still less could wc have sus- 
pected, that pliilosophcrs who do not deny 
that wc are capable of feeling the resem- 
blance of a piece of coloured canvass to the 
living person whom it represents, are yet 
unwilling to allow that we feci the lightest 
general resemblance of a sijuare, an oblong* 
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a rhombus ami a rhomboid ; and insist ac« 
ooiduigljr. that when wc class these figures 
nafour^sidfdf it b not because we have any 
common feding of their similarity, or any 
intervening feeling or notion whatever, dis- 
tinct from the perception of the separate fi- 
gures, but because it is our arbitzmry plea- 
sure so to give the name. 

The philosophers, to whose fUndamenfid 
opinion on the subject of generalization I 
at present allude, are those who have been 
commonly distinguished by the title of No- 
minalists : and it is indera a very striking 
proof of the darkening effect of a long tedi- 
nical controversy, that an error which ap- 
pears to me, I confess, notwitlistanding my 
liigh respect for the talents of diose who 
have maintained it, a very gross one, should 
yet have united in its support, wit|\ the ex- 
ception of a very few names, the genius of 
the most eminent metaphysicians of our own 
and other countries. < 

The essence of fiiis theory of generaliza- 
tion IS, that we have no general notions, or 
general feelings of any kind, which lead us 
to class certain objects with certain other 
objects, — tliat there is nothing general but 
the mere names, or other syml^ls) which 
we employ,— and that m all the ascending 
gradation, therefore, of Species, Genus, Or- 
der, and Class, the arrangement is consti- 
tute^, as truly as it is defined by the mere 
word that expresses it, without any relative 
feeling of the mind as to any common cir- 
cumstances of resemblance intermediate be- 
tween the primary perception of the separate 
objects, and tlie verbtii designation that 
ranks them together. 

He justly argues, that bdfere ar- 
ranging objects into a class, or species, 
we must first have had a previous feel- 
ing of their agreement in some parti- 
cular, which rendered them fit to be 
classed together ; and that the concep- 
tion of this quality common to them, 
with the conviction, that it is to be 
found in each of tliein, is all that is 
nccessaiy to constitute our general 
idea of the class. Yet, in different 
cases, there are very great diffcjtnces, 
with regard to the fitness of tt^^m- 
mon quality, to be conceived ^^tfnet- 
ly by itself. 

In some cases, one definite con- 
ception can represent the common 
riuality, and can be applied successive- 
ly to the whole individuals of the spe- 
cies' without suffering much change or 
modification. As, for instance, when 
wc say, " all flowers with fbur white 
l(*aves,” the conception of ftmr white 
haves may continue present to the 
mind during all our reasoning coii- 
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ceming the species. But in other 

coses, the common quality is, perhaps^ 
some shifting relation, which cannot 
be represented by a one definite and 
permanent conception, kept stea^ly in 
view : As, for instance, when we say, 
all numbers below seventy,'' the 
common quality here, is a proportion 
wliich seems to be only represented by 
the words ; and of which no perma- 
nent or di\^iiict conception can be 
formed, as it is different in each case. 
Probably, in abstract reasoning, the 
mind *‘esort8 to a great many shifts, 
and performs its operations in a very 
irre^lar manner. It retains a clear 
conception of the common quality, $a 
long os it can. When it is no longer 
possible to do so, it probably lays hold 
^ some subordinate circumstance in 
relation to it, which can be kept per- 
manently in view : As, for instance^ 
in speaking abstractly of the minor 
proposition of a syllogism, we may 
sometimes be contented to consider it 
as merely something holding an inter- 
meduite place between the major and 
the conclusion, which again may bo 
considered as only the ^st and last 
propositions in the series, when we 
nave not before us any particular syl- 
logism, or minor proposition. And^ 
probably, our last resoi^t is really to 
mere nominalism ; keeping the mind 
ready, however, for immediately fly- 
ing to the common quality when par- 
ticulars are presenteil to us. 

As we have mentioned above, the 
part of the work which relates to the 
Emotions remains unpublished, a cir- 
cumstance which will create disap- 
pointment for the present, although 
the defect may {ierhaps he aflerwards 
supplied from Dr Brown’s papers. 
The present volume, even in its unfi- 
nished state, is considerably larger 
than that abstract which was publi^- 
cd of Professor Stewart’s Lectures, 
for a similar purpose. There is no- 
thing in it lefl objure for the sake of 
brevity, (whatever might have been 
the interest of more copious illustra- 
tions) and it is not yet known whe- 
^er there is an intention of publish- 
ing Dr Brown’s Lectures in a more 
ample and perfect form. Perhaps Ae 
completion of the present volume i 
would be the best step, in the mean 
time. 
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STANZAS, WRITTEN UPON ROflCRT, THE SON OF CAPTAIN S. SHAW, OF THK 
ROYAL ARTILLERY, NOW A IILSIDENT IN THE EAST INDIES — A CHILI) FIVE 
YEARS OF AGE* 


By James Crossiey, Esq. 


1 . 

A wiTCHiiro child, to whom ’tls given 
All hearts to challenge as thy due— 
Thou fairest print of childhood’s Heav’n 
That ever Nature’s pencil drew ! 
Delightful, as the holy hymn 
Of meek and sainted cherubim, 

And gladdening, os the fountain near 
That greets the desert’s wanderer— 

Thy countenance I still behold 

Pure, as if earth, and earth’s despising. 
Composed— as if from marble cold 
Thou wert but just to life arising- 
Still do I sec thy silk-fring’d eyes 
With innocence and arwn^'ss dawning— 
Thy cheek, which health’s rich painting dyes 
With all die loveliest hues of mornmg— 
The rose, which blushes on a skin 
Transparent as the mind witliin ; 

Thy mouth, whose upper lip, to smother 
Its rival, hides its under brother, 

As if too jealous to reveal 
The prisoner of its coral seal ; 

Till sund’ring, when it shows beneath 
A hp where heav’n itself might breathe— 
As leaves, when by the breeze untwin’d, 
They show tlie downy peach behind. 

2 . 

Bdm, where the giant Ganges poun 
Ilis streams magnificent along, 

’Mid sunny groves and golden bow’rs, 
Which breatlie aloft immortal song ; 

’Mid solemn glades and thickets lorn. 

By Brachman’s worshipp’d footsteps worn ; 
And BOW a flow’r of Eastern birth 
Transplanted to a colder earth— 

Tom from its parent genial stem 
To grace the Western diadem, 

Oh.! o’er its head, may each rough gale 
Unhurting pass with arrowy fleetness— 
The gentlest breezes of the v^e, 

And but the gentlest, kiss its sweetness : 
May o’er that ftower some §y]ph of Air 
With more than jparent’s fondness hover ; 
Hang o’er its sweets with watchful care. 

And all its budding charms discover.->- 
Unfold its beauties one by one, 

And ope its blossoms to sun. 

3 - 

Far, for from thee be sorrow’s blight, 
BeimWse, or he^-corroding sadness t 
Thy way. may jOjrfor ever Mgnt 
With bounding mirth and heav’Dly glad« 
ness; 

For sure thou should’st a temple be, 

From such inviolate and free—. 

An angeMikt* constructed fane. 

With nought of earthly mould or stain— 

A mirror only sent from high. 

To catch the glories of the tky ; 


And sure tliat foichcad, whito os snow. 
That smooth and yet unwrinklcd brow— 
That face eternally sercoe— 

That eye where Eden’s self is seen— 

1\) wound, to mark, destroy, deface. 

And all their characters of grace, 

WiUi grief or sorrow’s piercing edge, 
’Twere sin— *twere more tlian sacrilege. 

4 . 

Tho* Sorrow’s Tot is borne by each. 

And Man’s sad cup on earth is care. 
And bold is he who Pain will teacli, 

To torture these, and those to spare, 

^et some should sure be left Mankind, 
•Whe solace of theiT woes behind. 

To gild this Lazar House with beams 
That emanate from Light’s pure streams, 
On life to throw one transient ray, 

And give its night the blaze of day ; 

Some, some there are, to whom tlicir weak- 
ness 

Itself, should strong protection yield. 
Whom Innocence, and Angel Meekness, 
Should cover as a seven-fold shield. 

The great, iinmourn’d, may fall or die. 

But such shall have our sympatliy. 

When tempest’s force, or lightning’s stroke, 
Cleaves from its base the lofty oak, 
Unmov’d we see the mighty bound 
That thfows its greatness to tho ground ; 
But whtf see, and see unheeding, 

•The rose, but op’ning, faile away, 

The mUdew on its Kcauties feeding. 

And blights corrode its sweets away ?— 
Or who can see, with eyes unwet, 

Upturn die lovely violet ? 

5 . 

Such, oh ! may such be ne’er thy fate ; 

Thy coucli may withering anguisli flee : 
May all that decks the good and great. 

Its trophies lend to honour thee. 

And render thee while here a guest 
Of joy the mver and jmrtakcr, 

A tliii)]g not blessing more than blest. 

An angel made, and angel maker,— 

An orb, whose glorious course of fire 
No clouds can veil, or length can tire, 
Whose lamp of light, and sundrawn flame 
Shall, like its source, be still the same ; 

Oc^ os the symphony that spring 
Fron some unseen, ethereal stnngs, 

Which hearing, man in wonder lost. 

That sounds so sweet should stray below. 
Gives to the breeze his soul, as tost 
Its magic whispers come and go, 

Lists to its notes, as sweet they play, 

And hears his grosser parts away. 

C. 

’Tis sweet to pau«e as on we creep. 

Up Life’s precipitous ascent, 
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And turn to view, from summit steep, 

A new race go Where once we went. 

In youth's glad days, and journeying all] 
As guests to ^me rich festival ; 

To watcli them stray from side to side, 
Nor fear the bandit gang of pain, 

And tlien, with minds new purified, 
Uesumo our pilgrimage again. 

Yes, such a gladdening sense of 
Ildtli oft illy presence shed on me ; 


And while to earth’s enduring race 
This mind and mcm’ry shall belong. 

In them, thy beaming charms and face 
Shall ever live and linger long. 

Charms which, as some bright form,— some 
spark 

Of light and life our youth that met, 

*Tis man’s first work, and best, to mark,— 
His last, and hardest to forget. 
Manchester^ Vith Marche 101^ 


Hob.e Danica.. 

No. T. 

Ilafcon Jarl, a Tragedy ; by Adam Oehknschlaget. 

Wg arc about to introduce to the the German masters in their most sue* 
acquaintance of our readers, a great ces6fulefibrt8,theDaneshave,incon* 
jioctof Denmark, whose compositions, ^^quence of this very adherence, be- 
lli his native language, have rendered 4wonie poets of a totally diflTerent order 
liim the chief living pride of his own from the Germans. Like them, they 
country ; while his German versions are intensely national — ^and that single 
oftlu'se same compositions have en- circumstance points out abundantly 
titled him, according to the judgment both the nature of the resemblance 
of his most enlightened conteinpora- they hear to them, and the wide inea- 
ries, to sit with the full privileges of sure of the difference which obtains 
:in honoured denizen among the heirs between them. Drawing their ima* 
iiiul representatives of the illustrious gery from the kindred, but far purer 
founders of the modern iTOCtry of sourcesof Scandinavian mythology and 
Germany. The most severe of Ger- romance-'-and applying these, and all 
man critics are constrained to admit, the other instruments of their art, to 
that Oelilenschlager writes the lafi- the illustrations of the history, the 
guage of Schiller as correctly, os if its manners, and the old life of a kindred 
accents had been the earliest tb^ ever also, but nevertheless a very different 
fell on his ear — so that we migUl very people,— the poets who ping of the 
safely have considered him in the light downfall of Odin, and the rearing of 
of a proper (rcniian classic, and pro- the Cross among the rough Earls of 
cecded to analyze his works in part of the Baltic shores, are in no danger of 
the same series which lias already being confounded, by such us have 
in ule known to the readers of Eng- studied their works, with those tliat 
land tlie merits of Adolphus Alullncr, record the nrpud visions of Wallen- 
and PYancis Grillparzer. But every stein, and tne mild generosity of tig- 
man of genius owes to his own coun- mont. 

try the sacred debt of cultivating, Of all the modem Danish Poets, 
preserving, and cherishing her Ian- Oehlenschl^er is the most deeply and 
guage ; and as Oehlenschlager has, in essentially imbued with this prevaiL. 
si)ite of many temptations, adhei^ Ing spirit of Scandinavian thought, 
through life to this rule of duty, we Almost all the tragedies he has written 
should think ourselves very much to — ^and all his excelient tragedies, with 
blame were we to treat him merely as the one splendid exception of the Con- 
a German poet. The literature of eggio— are founded pn incidents of 
which he is the chief living ornament, the old Ikistory pf tlie Norsemen, 
is indeed closely allied to that of Ger- The wild unbridled spirits of those 
many ; but it has been developed, not* haughty Sea-kings that carried ravago 
withstanding, in a manner perfectly and terror upon all the coasts of Eu- 
independent. It is as diffbrcnif froiU rope— the high, warm, unswerving 
the literature of Germany as the lU love of those northern danced that wel- 
terature of Germany is from that of corned theiy on their return to their 
England— or as the literature of Per- native ice-girt fastness^— the dark 
tugul is from that of Qastille. Acting •ferocious superstitions, whij^ mode 
ut>QU the same general principle of these bold men the wBliiig ami 
art, which lias swayed the greates^t of tools of demons— thejir sacrifices of 
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blood — their uprootings of tenderness 
—their solemn and rejoicing submis- 
sion when fate irresistible arrests them 
in their buoyant and triumphant breath 
of strife — their hot impetuous lawless 
living — their cold calm dying — and 
their desperate ignorance of the name 
of despaii^-sudh are the characters 
and such the passions that Oehlcn- 
schlager has delighted to contemplate 
as an antiquarian^ and dared to depict 
as a Tragedian. The materials are 
rich surely — but it demanded all the 
audacity of genius to grapple with 
them— and aU the delicacies of perfect 
skill to adorn the victory and justify 
the boldness. 

The history of Earl Hakon^ well 
known to all those who have read the 
Scandinavian ballads^ foriOs the sub- 
ject of, we think, the noblest of all 
this poet's tragedies. Olaf, the son 
of Harald the golden* haired, the 
rightfhl heir of the crown of Norway, 
was lefl by his father in possession of 
his Irish conquests, and fhere main- 
tain^ in his youth tl^ state of a 
pirate king — but all his Scandinavian 
possessions, except only the royal 
title, were usurped in liis infancy by 
Earl Hakon. The young king, how- 
ever, in the course of one of his expe- 
ditions, lauded on one of the green 
islands off the Norwegian coast, and 
his arrival there was no sooner known, 
than a strong party in Norway, dis- 
gusteil with the tyrannies and the 
licentiousness of the usurper, began to 
proclaim their sense of his rights, and 
their determination to throw oif their 
allegiance to Hakon. The Christian 
faith of Olaf, however, (for the young 
prince had been converted at Dublin; 
gives Hakon confidence— he is per- 
suaded that Odin will protect him, 
and that the mass df his subjects will 
not receive as their monarch an apos- 
tate from the creed of their forefathers. 
The first scene wo shall extract repre- 
sents Hakon as talking in a holy grove 
of pines, wiUi Thorer, one of his chief 
captains, concerning the arrival of the 
Christian pince. 

Hak, We are alone. Within tliis sacred 
wood 

Dares no one come but Odin's priests and 
Hakon. 

Tho» Such confidencey my lord, makes 
Thorer proud. * 

Hak, So, Tboror, thou belSev^st all that 
to-diiy 

Was told of Olaf Trygvason at tabic, 

Till that hour was unknown to me t 
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Tho, To judge 

By your surprise, my lord, and if I dare 
To bay so, by your looks, such was the truth. 
JIak. Trust not my looks— 'My features 
are mine own, 

And must obey their owner. What I sum 
Is only seeming* With tlie multitude 
I must dissemble.— Now we are alone. 

Hear me ! Whate’er of Olaf thou hast said, 

I knew it long before. 

Tho, His warlike fame 
Had reach'd to Norway ? 

Hak, Aye. 

Tho* But thou art serious — 

What mean'st thou, noble Jarl ? 

Hak* Give me thine hand. 

In pledge of thy firm loyalty ! 

TIu)* Thereto, 

Thy kindness and my gutitude must bind 
me. 

Nak* Thou art a man even after mine 
own heart ! 

For such a friend oft had I long'd With 

prudence 

Thou loiow'st to regulate thine own affairs ; 
And if obstructions unforeseen arise, 

Witli boldness tliou can'st use thy battle- 
sword. 

And as thy wisdom is exerted, still 
So must thy plans succeed. 

Tiu}. The godb endow us 
With souls and bodies— Each must bear 
their part 

Hak, Man soon discovers that to which 
by nature 

He has been destin'd. Hib own impulses 
Awake the slumbering energies of mind ; 
Thence he attains what he feels power to 
reach ; 

Nor for his actions otlier ground requires 
Tho* It is most true. 

Hak, My passion evermore 
Has been to rule— to wear tlie crown of 
Norway — 

This was the favourite virion of my soul 
Tho, That vision is already realized. 

Hak, Not quite, my friend— Almost, but 
yet not wholly. 

Still am 1 styl'd but Hakon Jarl— tlic name 
Whereto I was begot and bom. 

Tho, 'Tis tme ; 

But when thou wilt then art thou king. 
Hak, My hopes 

Have oft suggested that our Nortlicm heroes 
Will soon perceive it more befits their hon- 
our, 

A monarch to obey than a mere Jarl. 
Therefore at the next congress I resolve 
At once to explain my wishes and intent. 
Beigthor, the smith, a brave old Drontheim- 
OTf 

Labours already to prepare my crown — 
When it is made I shall appoint Uie day. 
Tho, Whatever may chance, Uiou art in- 
deed a king. 

Hak, Thou judgest like a trader, stiU of 
gain— 

But yet, methinks, tlie mere external splen- 
dour 
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Is not to be despised. Even to the lovei 
A maiden's warm embrace is not so rap- 
turous 

As to a monarch's head the golden crown^ 
Mj favourite goal is near. But now the 
day 

Draws to a close ; the twilight dews descend ; 
And, as the poet sings, my raven locks 
Are mixed with frequent gray. Give me 
thine hand : 

Erewhile 1 could have grasp'd thee, till the 
blood 

Sprung from thy nails, like sap from a green 
twig— 

Say to me truly, hast tliou felt it now ? 

Tho. The strongest pressure may not, from 
a man, 

Extort complaint 

link. But mine woe no strong pressure. 
Thou speak'st but to console me. See'st tliou 
here ? 

My forehead is with wrinkles deeply plough'd., 
Tho. Such lineaments become a warlike 
hero. 

Iluk. Yet Norway's maidens love them 
not In short. 

My friend, I now grow old ; but therefore 
still 

The twilight of mine evening would enjoy.— 
Clearly my sun shall set Woe to the 
cloud 

That strives to darken its last purple radiance ! 
Tko. Where is that cloud t 
link. Even in the West 
Tho. Thou raean’st 
Olafin DubUn? 

link. He is sprung from Harold, 

Sumam’d the Yellow-lock’d— Kttow’st thou 
tlie Norsemen ? ^ 

A powerful, strong, heroic race, yet fVill 
Of superstition and ot prejudice ; 

1 know full well that in a moment's space 
All Hakon's services they will forget. 

And only think of Olaf's birth, whene'er 
They know tliat lie survives. 

Tfio. Can this be so ? 

Hak, I know my people.— Ahd shall this 
enthusiast, 

This traitor to his country (who has serv'd 
With Otto against Norway, on pretence 
Of Christian piety), ascend our throne. 

And tear the crown from Hakon ? 

T/io, Who dare think so ? 
flak. I think so, friend, and Olaf too— 
Now mark me : 

He is the last descendant of King Harold ; 
Yet Hakon's race yields not to his. Of old 
The Jarls of Hladc ever were the first 
\ftcr the King ; and no one noW raoaaifui 
Of our old royal line, but this vain dreamer, 
Wiio has forsworn the manners and the &ith 
Of his own native bind— a rauson^'d alare. 
Born in a desart of an exil'd fqodieri dec. 

The speech of the earl is here in-, 
terrupted by the discovery that he is 
overheard by a beautiful virgin, who 
had concealed herself behind one of 
the consecrated trees, Thifl maiden 
VoL. VIX. 
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Gudrun, daughter of the old Smith 
Berglhor, has come thither to make 
an offering to the Goddess Freva, 
— for iShe is a bride, and the uay 
of her nuptials is at hand. The earl 
is captivated by her beauty, and im- 
mediately begins to urge the suit of a 
tyrant with tyrannic boldness ; but 
the arrival of Carlsofut and Jostein, 
two nil'.; of his fritnds, constrains 
him to resume his conversation con- 
cerning Olaf, and the maiden makes 
he: escape for the present. 

Hak^ Enough. I call'd you to this meet- 
ing here. 

That I may speak in fiiendly confidence : 

1 know you love me, and deserve this trust. 
Th^^ listen— for the times require decision. 
My life has past away in strife and storm,— 
Full many a rock, and many a thicket wild, 
Have 1 by violence torn up and destroyed. 
Ere in its lofty stieng^, the tree at last 
Could rise on high. Well ! that is now hil- 
fiU’d,— 

My name has spread o'er Norway with re- 
nown,— 

Only mine enemies can my fame decry. 

I have met bravery with bravery— 
Andartifice with art— and death with death! 
Weak Marald Schaafell, and his brothers, 
now 

Injure the realm no more; for they arc 
fallen I 

If I prov'd faithless to the gold-rich Harald, 
Yet had liis baaeness well desefved his fate.— 
The youthful powers of Jomsburg now no 
more 

May fill the seas with terror, I have them 
Extirpated. This kingdom every storm 
Has honourably weather'd— and 'twas 1 
That liad the helm — 1 onlv was the pilot ; 

1 have alone directed— s^'d the vessel,— 
And therefore would 1 stiS the steersman be ; 
StOl hold my station. 

Thor, 'lis no more than justice. 

Hak. Olaf alone is left of the old line ; 
And think'bt thou he is tranquil now in 
Ireland ? 

What wouid'st thou say, wise Thorcr, if I 
told thee, 

In one brief woi^, tliat he is here ? 

Tho. Here? 

Hak. Aye. 

Carls. What, here in Norway h is it pos- 
sible ! 

Hak. (fo. Thtner^) I eould not choose bpt 
smile, when thou to-day. 

Long stories told us of thy pious friend 
Olaf, in Dublm,— even as if mine eyes 
Have not long since been watching bun i— 

1 Hea^ 

Your words in silence now 'di 

time 

Freely to speak. This morning news arrived. 
That Olaf with a fleet hi^ sail'd bum 
Dublin, 

To visit Russia, but meanwhila bai landed 
K 
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Hard by us here at Moster, with intent, 

As it is said, but to salute his country 
After long absence. 

TTwr. This indeed is strange. 

JIak, If, like a wild enthusiast, he in 
truth 

Has lingered on his way but to refresh 
His lung4 witli some pure draughts of moun- 
tain air* 

I know not ; but this much must be deter- 
min’d, — 

Wliether beneath an Innocent wish he bears 
not 

Some deep concealed intention. Thou hast 
been 

His guest at Dublin ; therefore, on the claim 
Of old acquaintance^ now can’st visit him. < 
The wind is fair early to-morrow morn- 
ing 

Thou could’st be there, 

Thor. And what is tliy design ? 
liak. No more but to discover Ms de- 
signs ; 

And if he tarries longer on our ground. 

At once to meet him on the battle-field. 
Brave warriors love such meetings, and 
search 

Too scrupulously for grounds of tlieir con- 
tention. 

He has a fleet like mine power against 
power . 

Such is our northern courtesy. Few words, 
Methinks, are needful. 

Jos. Surely not. 

Thor. But how 
Shall I detain him ? 

Hak. Visit him ! and say. 

What doubtless he liaa wish’d to hear,— 
'rhat Hakon 

Far thnnigli the land is hated ; that men 
wait 

But for a warrior of tlie rightful line 
To tear him from the throne. If this suc- 
ceeds, 

Then let him d&mbark. On tlie firm 
ground 

Right gladly will ( try the chance of war ; 
But if the bait allures not, — why, His well. 
Then let him go. 

Thor. Now, Sir, I understand, 

And am obedient. 

Ilak. Thou shall not m vain 
Have served me, Thorcr. 

Tho. That, indeed, I know, 

Hakon ’s rcwatds are princely,— yet without 
them' 

1 had been firm. 

Hnk. iShtikinff him hy the hand). 

Mine honest friend. {Turning io the of hers.} 
And you, 

As Olaf ’s cousins, will you go with Thorer, 
And second his attempts ? 

Jos. We arc his cdusins,— 

But Hakon is our patron and commander ; 
By joining in this phni we shall but prove 
King Olaf’s innocence. 

Tft&r. ’Tis weU. 

They all three then swear fidelity to 
d 
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Hakon ; at which instant the marble 
statue of Odin falls to the ground. 
Hakon endeavours to persuade them 
that the marble has long been in a 
state of decay ; but afte r their depart- 
ure, expresses, in a soliloquy, Iris sensi- 
bility to the event as a disastrous 
omen. 

The concluding scene of the first act 
has been much approved by a con- 
temporary critic, Francis Horn. In 
it, Hakon is represented as visiting 
the old Smith already alluded to. 
After expressing his admiration of 
Gudrun, (whom her father by this 
time has locked up in a cellar with 
iron doors) he tries on hia crown, 
which, being framed on an old mea- 
sure of the Norwegian kings, is too 
large, and falls down over Iris eyes. 
He threatens the unsuccessful maker, 
and gives him three days to com- 
plete Iris work; — on which Bergthor 
observer : 

I am' an old man ; and my hoary head 
Is like a snow-crown’d rock. Thou giv’sl 
three days, 

And Heaven, perchance, may not allow three 
hours ! 

Think’st thou tliat I shall tremble at tliy 
words ? 

No — sooner on mine own sword let me fall. 
Than change the measure of the sacred 
crown ; — 

Let it remain for tliosc to whom Heaven 
gave 

Capacity to wear it— 

The second act opens with the first 
interview between the crafty ambas- 
sador of Hakon and king Olaf — 
at which the cousins of the latter, 
Carlshofort and Jostcin, are also pre- 
sent. Olaf thus beautifully describes 
the feelings by which he had been 
guided to visit his native land. 

Olaf. How stands old Norway, then, dear 
friends ? — I go, 

As you perchance have heard, to Russia.— 
There lately died my foster-father Wal- 
demar— 

The kingdom is disordered ; — and his son, 
Imany my friend, defends the Christian 
faith. 

I hasten to his aid in war and coimcil,— - 
With >oldiers, priests, and ships. We sail’d 
right onward ; 

I had no thought of Norway — Yet behold 
Out of the sea, from far, the weU-known 
rocks 

Rose on my sight. Tliere with their massy 
boughs 

The dark tall pine trees seem’d to beckon to 
me I— 

Then all at once, the azure waves that, 
play’d 
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Around our ship were chang'd to fairy 
forms 

Their dashing sound was music ; and they 
sung 

To me alone a ha]^> forgotten lay 
Of early childhood. — l^e full swelling sails 
Heav'd their white bosoms, amorously to 
gain 

The much lov'd shore. The streamer gaily 
play’d. 

Spreading its red wings like a bird on high. 
As if impatiently it would forsake • 

The mast, and flutter to the land. Oh then. 
No longer could I think of sailing past— 
Lives there a son, who from a mother’s arras 
Kindly outstretched, will coldly turn away? 
All observation -to avoid, have 1 
Landed upon this lonely isle, by none 
Inhabited; where some poor shepherds* huts 
But rarely mid the rocks are found. Yet 
btill 

Right gladly of old Norway would I hear 
Some tidings ere I go. Who knows if ever 
My native land 1 shall again behold ? 
Therefore, I pray thee, Thorcr,tell me truly. 
How stands our country now— still pros- 
peroas ? * 

Thor, Norway on her own everlasting 
rocks 

Stands firm indeed ; and vainly as before 
Beats the wild ocean round her towering 
rampaits— 

Whereon tlie proud , sun moderates his 
beams, 

Only to shine within the vales more warmly. 
And ripen the rich harvest Yet while all 
So flourishes witluont, a frightful poison 
Devours tlie vitals of the unhappy land.-^ 

OUif, Is not Jarl Hakon dear to his tried 
soldiers ?— 

Thor, The wretcli is hated as l\e hath de- 
served. 

Olaf, Yet undisturb’d has reigned for 
eighteen years ? 

Thor, Such reign he owes all to his former 
prudence— 

His luck in war — and the rash choice of 
Norway, 

Who had no better ruler.— 

Olnf» But has prudence 
Deserted him ? 

Thor, Nay lie deserted her 
Proudly believ'd such aid no longer heed- 
ful— 

Jarl Hakon I (it was said)— He is indeed 
An hero ! Erich's sons has vanquished all — 
And Norway lescued from tlie yoke of Den- 
mark— 

The warlike powers of Jotnsburg rooted 
out ! — 

What may resist his prowess?— By such flime 
And fortune rais'd to pride and confidence, 
He lost all caution, and ere long forgot. 
That of a kingly throne the subject’s love 
Should be tlie surest pillar. Now he gave 
Loose veins to every lust and every possum; 
The husband’s right— the law that guards the 
peasant, 

No more respected— ton their sacred homoS 
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Brought wives and daughters to return dis- 
honour’d.— 

What*necd of more? At once in many 
places 

The flumes of insurrection 'gan to blaze— 
He fear’d no more a foreign fue, and saw not 
That which in secret, like a slow disease, 
Rose in the heart of Norway. Hence liis life 
Is but a ceaseless warfare. Now on this. 
And now on tliat side angry foes arise— 
Our country waits but one brave rightful 
n iister 

To hurl the robber from the throne, 

Olaf, Indeed? 

Cen this be possible ? 

Thor, Your cousins here, 

My words can well confirm.— 

The rest of this fine scene gradually 
unfolds the determination of Olaf 
to deliver Norway from the tyranny 
of Hakon ; and assert his own lighu 
ful claims to the throne. Towards 
the end he is left Hone, and over- 
powered by his feelings of patriotic 
attachment, and by the high de- 
signs which he has conceived, he 
bursts into tears, and, falling on his 
knees, utters the following prayer or 
soliloquy. 

My heart is melted by the thought— Oh 
Heaven, 

Am I indeed the humble instrument 
I'hat thou diast chosen on earth to spread 
thy blessings ? 

Father ! 1 do resign all will but thine— 

Oh guide— 4n6tnict me !— 

{llisififf up with animation,) 

1 can feel it now ! 

Mine arm is strong — my bosom swells with 
power.— 

1 shall be thine apostle.— With this sword 
In likeness of the crobb, 1 shall rebi*>t 
With dauntless heart thine enemies and 
guard — 

My flocks paternally. Where Odin’s temple 
In gloom and horrq^ stood, with blood-stain'd 
altars, 

Now shall tliedouds of incense ifoat around ; 
No horrid sacrifice again be known 
No mingling cry of victims or beholders 
Profane the quiet woods ; but soothing mu- 
sic. 

On downy wings, exalt the soul to heaven— 
Witli deep devotion riiall the people stand 
The service to behold of the irue church. 

No more shall feasis pollute the sanctuary— 
Only the holy sup^r shall to us 
Announce that every joy must come from 
heaven 1 

Away with hatred, violence and blood ! 

Now innocence and love sliall reign arid 
conquer ! 

in the next ecene^ Hakon> eased in 
armour, meets by accident with Tho- 
rn, Ms piglncipol^vourite among many 
mistresses, and the only one by whom, 
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as it afterwards appears^ he had been 
realJy beloved. Irritated by the cir- 
cumstances in which he now finds 
himself, he speaks to her with cold- 
ness, levity, and disdain ; which pro- 
vokes, on her part, severe complaints 
and reproaches. In truth, the charms 
of Guurun (betrothed to Orm of Lyr- 
gia) seem to have wholly efiaced in 
the mind of llukon his love for the 
unfortunate Thora. She is left to the 
care of servants, with commands that 
she shall l>e carried to Uimol, where 
she afterwards receives and protects 
the fkithlcss Jarl, in a situation which 
will be fully developed in the fifth act. 

After her exit, Einar (an archer) 
comes on the stage (the scene is a 
wood), and after sitting on the stump 
of a tree, and adjusting his bow, looks 
about for some o^ect to shoot at, when 
he perceives IlaJcon Jarl walking at a 
distance, and shoots an arrow right 
through the plume of his helmet. 
The Dialogue here is given with great 
spirit. Hakon, who at first accuses 
Einar of intended assassination, is af- 
terwards convinced, by trials of his 
superior skill, not only that no injury 
was intended, but that such a marks- 
man will be of infinite advantage iii 
his army : and, of course, engages Ei- 
nar as one of his most valuable adhe- 
rents. 

The second act concludes with a 
powerful and effective scene at the 
wedding feast of Gudrun, where, ac- 
cording to a common practice of the 
tyrant Jarl, a band of soldiers enter, 
and endeavour, by viplence, to carry 
off the bride. This insult, however, 
meets at last with due punishment. 
The vile emissaries of Hakon are re- 
pulsed, and all the wedding party so- 
lemnly s wdar implacable revenge against 
the usuriMjr. 

In the beginning of the third act, 
the scene of which is on the island 
Mostt ry Grib, the servant of Thoyer, 
informs Carlshofut and Jostcin, that 
Hakon has arrived privately, and 
moored his vessel in a small bay, un- 
der covert of the wood. They are sur- 
prised tliat Olaf has not encountered 
him on the water, as he had appointed 
to sail round'with his fleet to the same 
side of the island ; but it appears that 
Hakon had come beibre day-light. 
Grib then discloses'’ to the two young 
men an abominable plot for the pri- 
vate assassination of Olaf, contrived 
by his master Thorer and Hakon, 


which he had overheard in their pri- 
vate conversation together. He also 
describes the powerful insurrection a- 
pinst the tyrant, in consequence of 
nis attempt to carry off the bride, 
Gudrun, nom the marriage festival. 
Filled with horror and indignation, 
they consider themselves absolved from 
every former engagement, and all three 
join in resolving to protect king Olaf; 
and to render futile the vile plot which 
the watchfulness of Grib had discov- 
ered. 

Meanwdiile a sound of choral music 
is heard from the now-approaching 
ships of Olaf, who is soon afterwards 
seen to land with a large white banner, 
on which a red cross is woven, in his 
hand ; and, after a solemn hymn by 
his priests, he lifts it on high, and 
then strikes it into the ground, with 
the following address : — 

Olaf. Here deeply in the rocky northern 
soil 

1 plant this Christian standard. Like a tree. 
Powerfully will it strike forth rrxits, and 
bear 

The richest blossoms. Tears of penitence 
And deep devotion will its leaves bedew ; 
And the warm summer breath of pious sighs 
Ripen the fruit. The choir of mingling 
voices 

Shall, like the music of the summer \^ood. 
From the deep vaulted shade arise on high ; 
And the green brandies of the deathless oak 
Over their native land extend afar. 

Within their sanctuary. Love and Faith 
And Hope will take their places, and like 
children. 

Look ftom the mighty stem with confidence 
To the last twilight glow of life. 1'hc kings 
Of Norway will, upon the sacred bark 
Engrave their names. Like rosy cherub- 
ims, 

Spreading their wing*;, the flowers of Inno- 
cence 

Will cin’le round the tree. In wild affright, 
Shall one-eyed fiery Odin wend afar 
To naked rockb and desarts. Vainly there 
In powerless efforts waste himself once more 
To gain the reociied land, and, like a wolf. 
Despairing howl aloud. But the broad 
leaves 

Will from the sons of Norway turn away 
The giants cry, while in the verdant bower 
Calm../ they rest. 

AU» Amen ! 

11>e land is bless’d. 

Go now,'tny ftiendb, and pitch your tents, 

Enj(^ Mmiticnt. ' God be with you ! 

(T/ie Priests aud SMcrs retire*) 

Noiw, 

Dear ootasins, honest friends, will you not 
join 

Olaf ag.ainst his foes ? 
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Jot. Ah 611 ! 

Carl. Great king ! 

Olaf. How’s thib ? 

Jot. {ktiecliriff.) Accept our forfeit lives. 

CatL Strike off 
Out heads. 

Olaf. What means this kneeling ? 

Jos. We are traitors. 

CarL Basely we have betray’d thee. 

Olaf. How betray’d ! 

It cannot be. Is all then but a dream ? 

Am 1 in Hakon’s snares ? 

* Jos. h'ear nothing, sire. 

Olaf. I fear not hell itself— far less Jarl 
Hakon. 

Rise up ! — Why should’st thou kneel ?— If 
thou hast sinn’d, 

Kneel beforeGod,and tremble at the thought 
Of Heaven’s avenging sword ! 

The rest of this sconj is occupied 
with a full disclosure to Olaf of the 
snares which had bt^cn laid fol' him ; 
and Jostein satisfactorily accounts for 
his own and his brother’s former par- 
tii‘i])diion in Hakon’s plaus^ and for 
their determination now to become his 
most decided enemies. They suggest 
to Olaf that Hakon is now in .his pow- 
er, having arrived at the ishind with a 
force infinitely inferior to that of the 
king. 

After their disappearance, Thorer, 
carrying a basket and a dagger, enters, 
followed by Grib, in whom be still 
supposes himself to possess an obedi- 
ent and faithful adherent. Wo regret 
not having room for the spirited and 
eficctive dialogue which passes between 
them, Thorer gives the poisoned dag- 
ger to Grib, and instructs him, that 
when they have come up wkh, and 
entered into conversation with Olaf, he 
shall suddenly plunge the weapon in- 
to his heart, and afterwards cut off his 
head, and carry it in the basket to 
Hakon, who will be waiting to receive 
it, and to reward the murderer with 
liberty and a sword of honour. The 
slave listens, with affected obsequious- 
ness and inward contempt, to all the 
discourse of Thorer, (which is skiU 
fuUy protracted) till at last, in a par- 
oxysm of indignation, he renders his 
master the victim of his own treacher- 
ous plans, by stabbing him to the 
heart. 

Olaf, who happens to return imme- 
diately after the death of Thorer, re- 
wards Grib (who is thenceforward 
called Greif or Griffin) with those 
honours which had been promised to 
him as an adherent of Hakon. The 
scene then changes" to another part of 
the wood. 
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{Hakon^ titling on a tione before a shepherd' t 
huU meditating^ and striking hit fore~ 
head.) 

Ilak. It was not my resolve— it came 
from Thorer. — 

Aye, by the gods, let him defend the deed !— 
Yet Odin must approve. Shall not tlic mad- 
ness 

That threatens even the gods, be over- 
whelm’d ? 

Not Hakon’s power alone, but Odin’s too, 
lie would rcdi:>t. So let him fall, and then 
Fortune will smile again, and all be well. 
*Tis time indeed— my hair is gray— but 
now, 

Ere long the maidens on my head will view 
The golden crown, that with its yellow 
light. 

Shall more than youthful charms bestow— 
Who’s there ? — 

’Tis Thorer surely with tlie head of Olaf, 

I dare not look on it. 

(//e remaint in his former position. Olaf 
* enters, wrapt up in a ekak, -with a latgc 
hat drawn oner his eyes.) 

Mine honest Tliorer ! 

Has all gone well ? — and liost thou brought 
to me 

What thou didst promise ? Answer me, 
good friend. 

Olcf. All has gone well. Forgive thy ser* 
vant Thorer, 

That he lias not himself brought Olaf’s 
head. 

He sends me here as his ambassador. . 
Ilak. Well, go, and in tlie earth let it be 
buried. 

Deep, deep, I say ! — I cannot bear to see it. 
Mine eyes abhor the sight. In waking 
dreams, 

111 sleep it floats before me. Go, I say, 
Bury his lifeless frame ; and say to Thorer 
That 1 command his presence instantly. 
Olaf. Thorer is now asleep. 

Ilaic. How’s tiiis !— Asleep ! 

OUif. His noon-day slumber.— In the far- 
thest shades 

He lies, stretch’d out and tranquil. 

Hak. Then awake him.— 

After a deed like this to sleqp !— Ha f Tlio- 
rer, 

I do admire thy courage. Rouse him up. 
OUtf. That may not be till the last trum- 
pet blow— 

Wilt thou not look on Olaf’s head ? 

Hak. I shall not. 

Already have I told thee. 

Olaf. Nay, l.ord Jarl, 

Thoto think’st to view some grinning spec- 
tre here— 

It is not so— There is noliead in Norway 
Looks better than King Olaf’s now. 

Heik. Go, slnve ! 

Begone, 1 1^ thee. 

Okf. How is this ?-^Men say 
Jarl Hakon is a peerless clianipioii; 

And yet he trembles at a lifeless head ! 

How would’st tliou feel) great Jarl, if thou 
slumld’st view 
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The head upon the shoulders still ? 

Iluk, llow dar’st thou ? 

Insolent slave ! — Where is it ? 

Olaf. {Throwing off his disguise.) 
lUrSy J.ord Jarl — 

Forgive me that I thus have brought mine 
head ; 

1 found it most convenient 

Hak. {Drawing his sword.) Ha !— betray- 
ed ! 

OJaf. Old man, restrain thine anger — Re- 
collect 

INfy head is on my shoulders. *Tis no longer 
The headless spectre of thy conscience now 
That stands before thee. 

llak. {aitacking Olaf.) Death and hell ! 

Olaf. (heaiing back his sword.) No more ! 
Have I not warn’d thee ? — Sheath thy sword. 
'I’his wood 

Is all surrounded by my trusty soldiers. 

My power is greater here than thine— My 
kingdom 

1 shall obtain by victory on the field. 

To this (though witli malicious intent) 

Thou hast thyself invited me. But now 
By thine own snares thou art fast bound. 
Thy Thorer 

Is call’d before the Eternal Judge. Thou 
seest 

How easily I might detain thee captive ; 

Thy death were yet more easy ; but a Chris- 
tian 

Disdains such mean advantage. Therefore 
choose 

Between two lots. Be still what thou hast 
been; 

As Jarl of lllade swear to me allegiance— 
Thou wilt not? — W^U then, fly.— When 
next we meet, 

No more of choice or quarter then— Our 
strife 

Shall be for life and death. 

Nok. I choose the last. 

The strife of life and death. Think’st thou 
to find 

A coward slave in Hakon ? With the smile 
Of scorn I do requite thee. But His true, 
Olaf, thou art an youth. Such arrogance 
And rashness are the heralds that announce 
Thy lack of years and wisdom. Look at me — 
Look at this forehead, and these eyes ; and 
say. 

Hast thou in slaves beheld such lineaments ? 
Or can’st thou find that fraud or meanness 
here 

These furrows have imprinted ?— I enticed 
thee? 

’Tis true — Why not ?— I knew full well thy 
birth ' 

Was in thine estimation of more worth . 
Than all the far«fani’d deeds of Hakon Jarl ; 
And that thou waited'st but for the fit time. 
The quiet of mine old age to invade ; 

And is it strange that sttch design as this 
I wish’d to cross— or that the vain enthusiast. 
That scofn'd the immortal gods, I should 
ensnare ? 

Or wondcr’st thou, that to a friend’s advice 
For thy destruction, I should lend an ear ; 
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When hostile fate, not o’er myself alone, 
But all Wolhalla’s deities, impended ? 

Olaf. Poor blind old man ! I have com- 
passion on thee. 

And thy gray liairs 

llakn Compassion ! — Thou proud boy ! 
Thou see’st even here the last remaining 
embers 

Of the old fire and valour of the North ; 
And think’st thou, that a feeble power like 
thine. 

Nourish’d by weak and feverish dreams, that 
flame 

Will e’er extinguish ? Truly, I know well. 
It is the part of Christians, with compassion 
Forsooth, to mend our morals and gain con- 
verts — 

While ours is with our whole hearts to de- 
spise you, 

And strive for your destruction, as the foes 
Of our old northern gods and warlike fame. 
This was the part of Hakon, and therein 
Consists his crime. By Odin and by Thor, 
Thou shalt not witli thy melancholy clouds 
Obscure the brave heroic sons of Norway. 
Olaf, Well, time will try thy words— 
Now let us part — 

But wo to thee when we sliall meet again ! 
IJak. Aye — wo to me, if I shall not 
o’erwhelm thee ! 

Olaf The avenging spear of Heaven shall 
pierce thy heart. 

Hak. The arm of Thor shall break thy 
cross in fragments I 

{Exeunt stoifallt/,) 

Thus ends the third act. In the 
beginning of the fourth, Hakon, now 
returned to the main land, is in- 
formed by a special messenger, that 
his eldest and favourite son, Erlaiid, 
has just been killed by Olaf in a 
Bkirmish on the sea shore. He adds, 
that* Olaf, misled by the splendid 
dress of Erland, believed at first that 
it was Hakon whom he had struck — 
and was much disappointed when ho 
discovered his mistake. Hakon, in 
the presence of the messenger, pre- 
serves a proud appearance of indif- 
ference, and coldly inquires, whether 
he has any more intelligence.^ On 
reflection, however, we shall insert a 
considerable part of the first scene 
for the sake of the soliloquy by which 
it it concluded. 

Hak, Now— tell me all — where stands 
the insurgent arm]^ ? 

Mess. lo O^dale, sire, by Orm of 

Commanl^ and by Rkialm and A If 
Of Rimol. They are there with hearts in- 
tent. 

Their sister to avenge. 

Hak. I do confide 

.In my tried bauds or heroes, ,who will soon 
This wild horde put to fiight. 
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Mess. Yet anger, sire. 

Has arm’d them powerfully. 

llak. With sudden rage — 

A momentary fire tliat vanislies— 

AVliene’cr the sword of Hakon Jarl ap- 
pears. 

Has Olaf’h fleet approach’d near to the land? 

Mihs. He is in Drontln im’s bay already 
harbour’d. 

Ilak. How ? And my son has not there 
made him captive ? 

. Not barr’d his entrance ? Ha ! What then 
has happened ? 

Mess. At early morning, Sire, King 
Olaf came,— 

He had five ships, — thy son had threo,>*^n 
size 

Far less. A heavy fog reign’d all around : 
Lord Erland deem’d that Olaf’s fleet was 
thine. 

Then, on a nearer view, perceived too late 
His error, and would have return’d, but 
soon 

Was overtaken by the enemy. 

His ship was stranded. Then on deck he 
spning, 

Witli all his crew ; but on a sinking wreck 
They could not fight : but in the waves . 
sought refuge,— 

Hiving beneath the flood, they swam to land; 
Yet Olaf never lost sight of thy son ; 

From his bright armour and his burnish’d 
shield, 

He deem’d it was thyself, and call’d aloud, 
H.ikon! thou slialt not now escape from 
death, — 

'W’^lien last we met, I swore our next en- 
counter 

Sliould be the unsparing strife of life and 
death ! 

With these words, suddenly, he seiz’d a pole 
That on tlic water floated. Oh ! forgive me. 
If I would spare myself the dread recital. 
And tliee the knowledge of the rest. 

IJdk. Not so ; 

1 charge thee, tell the whole. He seized an 
oar,— 

What tl’.en ? 

Mess. He struck thy son upon the head. 
So that his brains burst forth into the sea. 

Hak. Hast thou no more to tell ? 

Mess. It vex’d king Olaf— 

When *twas explain’d that lie who had been 
struck. 

Was not Jarl Hakon !— Many men were 
slain. 

Yet some lie spared, and Icarn’d from them 
the news. 

Where stood the insurgent army ; and how 
much 

The people against thee had been incens’d. 

Hak. Hast thou yet more to tell ? 

Mess. My liege, I have not 

I/ak. Then go! (TAr Messenger goes 
out.) ** It vex'd king 01^, when 
’twas prov’d 

That he who had been struck was not Jarl 
Hakon !” 

Not so ! By Heaven, mine enemy could And 
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No other means to wound my heart so 
deeply ! 

Erland thou hast not struck, he feels it not; 
And the sea-goddesses have now received 
him; 

Have pressed him lovingly to their white 
bosoms. 

Roll’d him in their blue mantles, and so 
borne him 

To Odin’s realm ! But Hakon thou hast 
woo Jed; 

Aye, struck him very deeply ! Oh ! dear 
Erland, 

My son, my son ! He was to me most dear; 
The light and hope of my declining age ! 

I saw in him the heir of my renown, 

And Norway’s throne I Has fortune then 
resolved 

To cast me off at last ? And is Walhalla 
Now veiled in clouds ? Its glories all ob- 
scured ? 

The gods themselves o’erpower’d ? Burns 
Odin’s li^ht 

No longer ? Is thy strength exhausted too. 
Great Thor ? The splendour of the immor- 
tal j^ods 

Declining into twilight ; and already 
Their giant foes triumphant ? House thee, 
Hakon ! 

Men call thee Northern hero. Rouse thy- 
self! 

Forgive thy servant, Oh, Almighty Powers ? 
If, worldly-minded, he forgot Walhalla ! 
From this hour onwards all his life and deeds 
To you are consecrated. The bright dream 
That in the sunset placet! upon my head 
The golden crown, is fled, Tfie storm on 
high 

Rages, dark clouds meet, and rain 
pours down, — 

The sun appears no more ; and when again 
The azure skies are clear’d, the stars in heaven 
Will glimmer palely on the grave of Hakon ! 
The sea now holds my son ! The little Erl- 
ingt 

’Tis true, remains behind. How can I hope 
That such a tender youngling can resist 
The raging storm’s assault ! So let me swear 
By all the diamonds in the eternal throne. 
Stars of the niglit, by you; and by thy car. 
All powerful Thor, tliat turns the glittering 
pole. 

At midnight, toward the south ! Even from 
tliis hour 

I live no more, but only for Walhalla ! 

My life is wholly to the gods devoted. 

If wotldly pride ere-while my heart deluded. 
Yet may I be forgiven, thou noble Saga ! 

It was thy sovereign charms that led me on. 
And have my deeds. Almighty Father 1 
drawn 

Thy wrath upon my head ? Well then! de- 
sire 

A sacrifice, wbate'er thou wilt, it shall 
Be thine ! 

At this critical moment a second 
mebseriger enters, bringing to Hakon 
a magnificent golden horn, which has 
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just been discovered by the soldiers or 
priests of Olaf in digging the founda-* 
tion for a Christian church. This 
horn, which, as it appears, had been 
formerly used by the priests of Odin, 
in their solemn sacrifices, was imme- 
diately seized by the adherents of 
Hakon, who receives it with that su- 
perstitious reverence with which a 
wicked mind, conscious of extreme 
danger, grasps at every new and eje- 
ternal event. Unluckily he discovers, 
engraven on the gold, an ancient in- 
scription, which seems clearly to point 
out to him that the gods, in order to 
effect a reconciliation, desire from him 
the sacrifice of his remaining i^on ! 
We regret not having room for tlie 
soliloquy, in which he gradually works 
up his mind to this norrible deed ; 
which, however, is perfectly consist- 
ent with the spirit of the Northern 
mythology, and the system of worship 
by which it was^distinguished. At 
the conclusion of the scene, Hakon 
vividly imagines that he beholds the * 
grim goddess, Thoroi an DU a Horga- 
BRun, (who accompanies the warrior 
in battle, mounted on a white horse, 
with a blocnly mantle over her shoul- 
ders), holding out to him a sharp and 
olished dagger, which (like Macbeth) 
e endeavours to grasp, and walks out 
with extended arras, following his 
frightful conductress. We know not 
a finer subject for graphic? illustration. 

In the next scene, which is both 
long and spirited, a supernatural in- 
terview occurs, which reminds us of 
the dark knight of the forest,” as 
he appeared in the manuscript copies 
of Mr Maturin's Bertram.” Olaf, 
when walking alone in the forest, is met 
by a one-eyed old man, by name Auden, 
who endeavours, not wimout some de- 
gree of success, to persuade the king 
that his endeavours to establish the 
Christian religion in Norway are ill- 
founded, impracticable, and unwor- 
thy of being attended with any 
good result. This one-eyed Awden 
(as the reader will no doubt con- 
jecture) proves to be the' great 
Odin himself, an evil spirit who thus 
appears, in order, by specious ar^i- 
ments, to perplex and weaken the mind 
of his opponeirtft and, if possible, to 
preserve his influence as heretofore 
over the Norwemn people. On the 
entrance of Tangwand, however, Olaf s 
father-confessor, all the snares that 
had been laid by the wicked spirit are 


at once broken, and the king’s resolu- 
tion and tranquillity restored. 

The scene then changes to the sa- 
cred grove, inhabited by the statues of 
the Norwegian Deities. The whole 
dialogue breatlis the bloody coldness 
of the Scandinavian creed. 

Hakon enters^ kading hi$ son Erlvig by 
the hand, 

Erl ’Tis cold, my father ! 

Ilak. ’Tis yet early morning. 

Art thou so very chill ?— 

Erl Nay — ’tis no matter.— 

1 shall beliold the rising sun — ^how grand ! 

A sight that I have never known before. 
Ilak, See’st thou yon niddy streaks a- 
long the east ? 

Erl What roses ! how they bloom an<l 
spread on Itigh ! 

Yet father, tell me whence come all these 
pearls, 

Wherewith the valley here is riclily strewn ? 
How brightly they reflect the rosy light ! 
ITak. They are not pearls— it is the 
morning dew ? 

And that which thou deem’st roses is the him ! 
See’htthoU? He rises now! Look at him 
boy ! 

Erl Oh what a beauteous whirling globe 
he seems ! 

How fiery red ! Dear father, can we never 
Vivit the sun in yonder distant land ? 

JIak* My cljild, our whole life thither- 
ward is tending ; 

That flaming ball of light is Odin’s eye— 
Ilis other is the moon, of milder light. 

That he just now has left in IMimer’s well. 
There by the charmful waves to be refresh’d. 
Erl And where is Mimer’s well ? 

Hak. The sacred ocean — 

Down there, that foaming beats u|>on the 
rocks — • 

TJtat is old Mimer’s deep and potent well. 
That strcD^en’s Odin’s eyes. From the 
cool waves. 

At morning duly comes the sun refreshed. 
The moon again by night. 

Erl But now it hurts mc-r- 
It mounts too high— 

Hak. Upon his golden throne. 

The Almighty Father mounts, soon to survey 
The whole wide earth. The central diamond 
In his meridian crown, our earthly sight 
May not contemplate— What man dares to 
meet 

The unveil’d aspect of the king of day ? 

Erl. {terrified) Hu ! hu ! my father— 
Id the forest yonder — 

What are those bearded frightful men ? 

Hak, Fear not— 

These are the statues of the gods, by men 
Thus hewn in marble. They blind not witli 
sun -gleams I 

Before them we can pray with confidence. 
And look upon them with untroubled firm- 
ness. 

Come child— let us go nearer ! 

Erl No— roy father I 
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I am afraid— ^eest thou that old man there ? 
Him witli the beard ? 1 am afraid of him ! 
Hak, Child, it is Odin^Would’at thou 
Hy from Odin ? 

JBrl. No — no. 1 fear not the great king 
in Heaven— 

He is so good and beautiful ; and calls 
The flowers from the earth’s bosinn, and 
himself 

Shines like a flower on h%fa^But that pale 
sorcerer. 

He grins like an assassin I 
Irak. Ha! 

£rL Father, at least. 

Let me first bring my crown of flowers, I 
left it 

There on the hedge, when first thou 
brought’st me hither. 

To see tlic sun rise. Then let us go home ; 
Believe me that oldmanmeans thee no go^ t 
I/ak. Go— bring tlfy^ wreathe, and quick- 
ly come again. jSning.) 

A lamb for sacrifice is ever crown'd. 
Immortal Powers I behold flom Heaven the 
faith 

Of Hakon in this deed ! 

Erl, Here am 1, father. 

And here's the crown. 

Ilak. Yet ere thou goest, my diild. 

Kneel down before great Odin. Stretch thy 
hands, * 

Both up to Heaven, and say, ** Almighty 
Fatlicr, 

Hear little Erling— As thy child receive him^ 
To thy paternal bosom !” 

ErL {He kneels, stretching hiisarms out 
toimrds the sun, and says, witk cAsfdirft 
innocence and tranquHUty), 

** Oh great Odin, 

Hear little Erling ! As thy child receive hiin 
To thy paternal bos>om T’ 
illakon, who stands behind, draws his dag^ 
ger, and «?irend9 ^^o Jtab him, but it drops 
out of his hand. Erling turns outyviet* 
ly, takes it up, and says as he rises). 
Here it is— 

Your dagger, father ! ’Tis to bri^t and 
sharp ! 

When I grow taller, 1 will have one too, 
Tliee to d^end against thine enemies I 
Hak, Hal what enchanter wifli such 
words assists thee. 

To move thy father's heart ? 

ErU How's this my father P 
You are not angry sure !— What have I done ? 
Uak. Come, Erling ! follow me behind 
that statue i 

Erk Behind that frightful man P no ! 
flak, {resolutely *) Yet listen .W 
I'hece are fine roses bloomin|t thexo***9iot 
white— 

But red and purple roses— ’Tie a pleMXO 
To see them shooting forih— Com theo^niy 
chdd I 

Erk Dear father. Stay v I am 60 mneb 
afraid— 

I do not love red roses. 

Ilak. Come, 1 say ! 

Voh, VIL 
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Hear’st thou not Heimdal’s cock P— He 
crows and crows. 

Now it is time I lExeunt behind the statues. 
The miserable and despairing ty- 
rant now fulfils the sacrifice of his son 
behind the scenes, an event which, 
however consistent, as we before ob- 
served, with the worship of Odb, 
would, of course, not be tolerated, 
with any modifications, on our stage. 
Immediately after the deed, Einar, tnc 
skilful ardi^er (Who, in a former scene, 
prov^ Ilia extraordinary powers by 
phootlng an arrow through the plumes 
on Hqkon^a helmet), enters to call his 
master to the field, where he had in- 
tended to support him* On discover- 
ing the horrid crime, however, that 
has just been committed, he leaves 
him for ever, wiili vehement execra- 
tions, and departs to join the forces of 
Olaf. The trumpets sound loudly at 
a distance, and Ilakon rushes to the 
fight Thus terminates the fourth 
act. 

The battle goes against the blood- 
stained Hakon ; but he acquits him- 
self with his usual bravery, and slays, 
among many more, the two brothers 
of his deserted mistress Thora, who, 
to revenge their sister's wrongs, hod 
joined, among the first of the Norwe- 
gians, the standard of King Olaf. 
Left alone, in the darkness of night, 
upon the field of lost battle, llakon 
knows not whimer to fly for refuge— 
and at last relying on the potenc^ven 
of ii\}ured and despised love, he re- 
solves to commit himself to the lady 
Thpra— the mother of the child wliom 
he had sacrificed to Odin. The fifth 
act opens with a view of Thora's man- 
sion— where, subtended by a single 
slave, the solitary woman sits in 
sorrow, waiting to hear the issue of 
the battle. This act is throughout so 
fine, that we shall extract almost the 
whole df it. 

ACT V. 

RI9IOL. 

TAom and lager siH^tg at a table 
with work* The l^ts are nearly burnt 

em, 

Tha. Steap, Inger, we^s upon thee hea« 
vily. 

Midnight has passed long siiwe* But 
liatea, now, 

Tbeyjcome. There is a knocking at dia 

7^ No— ’twas the tempsst flirough 
the livelong night. 

It beats and hawu, as if it would tear up 
The house from its finindation. 
lag. In such weatbei^ 
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Your brotiierb, noble lady, will not come. 
But wait till it is daylight. 

r/io. WeUthen, child. 

Go thou to bed. Sleep flies from inc. This 
morning 

The battle must have been; — and Ekialm 
And Alf have promised me to come with 
tidings. 

Go thou to bed ; and I shall watch alone. 

Ifig, If you permit me. But again 1 hear 
That sound. Methinks it cannot be the 
storm. 

Tho» How sad am I ! How sorely is my 
heart 

Oppress'd !.— my brothers against Hakon 
Jarl !— 

Whoever wins, poor Thora must be lost 
iAn archer comes,) 

Ein, God save thee, noble Thora ! and 
good morning ! 

For, if I err not, it is morn already 
The cock crows loudly in the court witliout : 
Tidings I bring for thee. My name is 
Einar, 

Einar the bowman !— Fear not, tho* I were 
Ercwhilc the friend of Hakon for since he 
Offered his own child for a sacrifice. 

To gain the victory, I have been to him 
A foe relentless. 

Tho, Oh immortal powers !— 

Ein, Just cause, inoeed, hast thou for thy 
dishke. 

And he deserves abhorrence even from all. 
But most from thee. But to the point. For 
me,— 

1 am king Olaf *s liegeman. I have known 
Thy brothers but for a short space ; yet soon 
Firm friends had we become. Vicissitudes 
Of war cement in one brief hour a bond 
That years of peaceful life could not unite. 
Theyiibught like Normans,— Well— so did 
we all 

And Olaf conquered. Like the wastesea foam. 
The worn-out troops of Hakon were dis- 
persed.— 

Hotly the battle raged beneath the clash 
Of blood-stain 'd shields; and every sword 
and spear 

With gore was reeking. The war goddesses 
descended on tha field. They would have 
carnage. 

And had th& filL— More firedy pours not 
forth 

Odin the foaming nectar in Wallialla ! — 
Thousands were slain ; but Hakon and his 
squire* 

Escap'd our swords. We now pursue their 
fiight I— 

Tho, {anxiouslv) But my dear brothers— 
Einar— what of them ?— 

Thou oom'st « stranger— late at night— I 
tremble— 

My brothers— tsB me !— 

K'm, They bav6 sent me hitherf^ 

They could not come tbemselvss. But no- 
ble Thora, 

Ilebii|fr-4bT Ekialm and Alf have ikiw 
lloi^ '%ith the suD-iise to Wallialla’s 
V towers.— 

With Odin there they sit atuid tlie heroes. 
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And to their meeting drain the golden 
horn !— 

Tho. Oh Freya !— 

Ein, Noble I^y, at their fate • 

Thou shouldst rejoice. To few, alas ! is given 
A death so glorious. Ever in the van 
They shOne distinguished — Tihctc it was I 
found them !— 

Jarl Hakon, like a wild bear of the forest. 
Raged in the battle; and the strife was 
hard.— 

Together whole battalions inteimixcd ; — 
Half Norway fought for Hakon ; and the rest 
Against them on the side of our king Olaf. 
Thy brothers strove with vehemence tliee to 
avenge 

By the life blood of Hakon. Yet behold ! 
Both fell beneath his sword. — His arm, 
indeed, 

Is powcrfiil, when 'tis energized by wrath. 
What more ? they found a noble conqueror. 
Wliate'er men say, Jarl is a 'peerless hero ; 
This on the field to day was amply proved. 
Tlio, Alas ! my brothers !— 

Ein. Nay, I envy tliem ! 

Of Odin's realm they arc tlie denizens,— 
And wear their swords amid immortal 
heroes. 

Ere morning will their monument be raised 
To brave the wreck of tune. In gratitude. 
There will King Olaf place the eternal 
• wreathe 

Of massy btone.— Salute our sister 
Thora 

These were the last words on their lips. — 1 
promised— 

That promise I have thus fulfilled and 
now, 

I ride about with a strong band of horsemen 
In search of Hakon. Olaf too is with us. 

We meet again at Gaula ; for to day 
The Congress i&— but where it holds I know 
not. 

Soon, as we hope, our prey shall be se- 
cured, 

And all thy wrongs be fearfully avenged.— 
Now may the Goos be with thee ; and fare- 
well ! Erit. 

T/io, Ye sacred powers ! how have I then 
deserved 

A fate 60 cruel ? What have been my 
crimes, 

That my poor heart should thus be rent 
asunder ?— 

{Enter a stiaugcr^ynnffitd in a ilool,) 
Whence comes this unknown guest? — Stran- 
ger ! who art thou ? — 

Stran. Are we alone and in security ? 

Tho. How ! Speak'st thou of security — 
even now. 

When thou thyself my solitude hast broken. 
And on mv grief intruded ?— Say, what 
art thou ? 

Stran. {Throwing qf his disguise.) 

Know'st thou me now ? 

TIw. O heavenly powers ! Jarl Hakon ! 
Half, Even he himself. 

Tho, And liast thou fled to me ? 
llak. By all Walballa's gods— Thou 
sliould’st not wonder !— 
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Will not tho noble game that all day long 
Has been pursued, at last for refuge fly 
Tb haunts^ the most unmeet or unexpected ? 

Tfto, Jarl, thou art pale, thy looks arc 
desolate t 

Hak, Heaven knows, I have contended 
like a wolf 

That would protect hei young. With this 
good sword 

Souls have I sent enough this day to Lok 
Or Odin. Now am 1 sore spent My troops 
. Are broken— Fortune has prov’d treacher- 
ous, 

And Olaf with his Christian channs has 
blunted 

The swords of Northern heroes. Many iled*^ 
Others more base endeavour’d to betray me ; 
No man is left in whom I may confide— 

On my devoted head the hand of Rota, 
Blood-loving goddess, ioy-cold was laid. 

And heavily. In silence with one slave 
Have I rode through the night By fiery 
thirst, 

Long have I hem tormented. In that cup 
Is there cold water ? 

Tho. Wait, and I will bring you— 

Hak. ilie drinks,) No, stay- How much 
indeed this draught refresh’d me I 
^ At Gaula fell my horse ; I kill’d him there ; 
Threw off my war-cloak — drench’d it in bis 
blood, ^ 

And left it to deceive mine enemies. 

Tho, Oh Hakon ! 

JIak, As I passed thy dwelling by. 

And stood before the dark and silent gate, 
Whereon the storm was breaking, a deep 
thought 

Awoke within me, that here yet one soul 
SiiTMv’d, of whom I was not quite an out- 
cast, M 

And who the gate to me would open PPUy. 
1 call’d to mind how often thou had’st sworn 
That I was dear to thee— Yet well I knew 
That love can turn to hatred. Be it so ! 
Here am 1, Thom! wilt thou now conceal 
me 

l‘'rom Olaf and his horsemen ? For thy love 
'J’licn am I grateful— love that heretofore 
1 have not duly priz’d. If thou art doubt- 
ful, 

I cannot supplicate. Tlien shall 1 go 
Once more amid the desolate nignt, and 
climb 

’I'lie highest clifi^look for the last time 
round 

Kvcii on that realm tliat honoured and obey- 
etl me; 

Then, with the tranquil heart Of stem re- 
solve 

Rush on this tried and faithfti! sword. The 
storm 

Will on its wild wings quick^ bear my soul 
Unto the Father of all victories ; 

And when the sun reveals my lifeless frame, 
Jt shall be said, ** As he ham Hved exalted. 
So did he nobly die !” 

Tho, No more of this ! 

Oh Hakon, speak not so. My hatred now 
Is past and ^e. Gladly sliall 1 afford 
A refuge from thy numerous foes. 
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Ilak, Know*st thou 

That I with this hand sacrificed the boy. 
The fevourite little one, to thee so dear ? 
'Tho. Thou to the gods hast ofiered him : 

I know it : 

A deed that proves the miserable strife. 

The oppression of thy heart. 

Ilak. But know’st thou too. 

That 1, with this hand whi(^ thou kindly 

And^no^) cannot say the rest ! 

Tho. I know 

That thmt hastkilPd mjr brothers in the bat- 

Indeed ; and still— ? 

Thora is stil! the same. 

Oh Hakon ! thou hast acted cruelly ; 

With scorn repaid my love, and kill’d my 
brothers ; 

Yet in the battle it goes ever thus, 

Lifo against lift ; and they, as Binar said, 
Are in Walhalla blest 

Ah ! tell me, Hakon, 

Is this no vision F Art thou here indeed. 

In Thora’s humble cottage, far remote 
From thy proud palace *mid the forest wild. 
Surrounded by the fearful gloom of night F 
Say, is the pale and silent form that now 
Leans on his sword, so worn and spiritless. 
No longer with imperial robes adorn’d. 
Thyself indeed ? 

ilak. The shadow which thou seest 
Was once indeed the motnarch of all Nor- 
way, 

And heroes did him homage and obeisance ; 
He fell in one day’s bBtt]e-.-’twas at Hlade. 
Ha ! that is long past now— almost forgot. 
His pallid spectre wanders up and down. 

To scare beholders in the gloom of night. * 
His name was Hakon ! 

Tho. I indeed am now 
Reveng’d, and fearfriUy ! Away with ha- 
tred, 

Henceforth, and enmity— Come love again; 

I were inde^ a she-wolf, and no woman. 

If in my bosom hatred not expired 
At such a look as thine is now !— Come, 
then, 

Lean on thy Thora ; let me dry thy temples. 
That fire again m^light thy foded eyes. 
Hdk. ixASdly.) What is Uiy name, thou 
gentle of Norway P 
Thih The maidens here have called me 
Violet 

Metltinks, indeed, I was a little flower. 
Grown up within the shelter of tliine oak. 
And there alone was nourish’d— therefore 
now 

Must wither, e>flce no longer ’tis allowed, 

Ab wont, within that honour’d diade to 

b^m. 

Hdk, Violet 1 a pretty name. 

Tho, How’s this, oh Heaven ! 

A fover shakes thee in mine arms. This 
mood 

Is new, indeefi, and frightful. When, dll 
now, ^ 

Have I beheld tears on ihy idieeks F 
Hak, How, Violet, 

Thou pale blue fiowret on the hero’s grave. 
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And wonder’st thou if 1 shed tears ? Ere 
now, 

Hast thou not seen hard rocks appear to 
weep, 

When suddenly, from freczingcold to warmth 
Transported ? It is but of death the token. 
Then wonder not, pale, trembling flower 1 
ThofOh Jarl ! 

My own 1 my Hakon ! Hdp me, Heaven I 
Hofaffhe snow 

Fades Vf the mountains; now its reign is 
o’er; 

The powerful winter melts away, and yields 
Before the charmful breath of flowery spring. 
Jarl Hakon is no more— his ghost alone 
Sdll wanders on the earth. Yet boldly go. 
And thro’ his body drive a wooden sp^r 
Deep in the eartli beneath. Then shall, at 
last. 

His miserable spectre find repose. 

Tho, My Hakon, be composed; speak 
not so wildly. 

The loftiest spint, howsoe’er endow’d. 

Must yield at last to fortune. Thy proud 
heart 

Has long with hate and enmity contended ; 
Vow let its o’erstreteb’d chords relent at last. 
In tears upon the bosom of thy love. 

But follow me.— Beneath this house a vault 
Deep in the rock is broad and widely hewn. 
That no one knows but I alone, and tfierc 
Will I conceal thee till the danger’s past— 
Soon may a better fortune smile on us ! 
Hak» Say to me truly, Think’st thou that 
once more 

Beyond tliat dusky vault the day will dawn ? 
77(0. My lord, I doubt it not. 

Hak, And to the vault, 

Hollow, obscure, unknown, deep in the 
earth, 

(That barrier ’gainst all enemies and danger) 
To dial dark fortress — ^refuge most secure. 
Wilt thou conduct me ? 

Tho, Aye, my best belov’d. 

Jlak, Co^ then, 

My bride in death, I’ll follow thee, my 
HelaI 

Lead on, 1 tremble not, 

Tho. Oh heavenly powers ! 

Hdk. Think’st foou thy looks can e’er 
appal my heart ? 

True— tl^ art pale, thy, lips are blue— nay, 
more. 

Thou kill’s! not quickly with the glittering 
spew. 

Like thy wild sisters Hildur and ^eirskdgul. 
But slowly smother’st first with ice-cold an- 

(Ere li£ departs) the heart's intemal fire-i* 
Yet ’tU all one at last Come then ! In me. 
Of valofous pride thoii hasinotyeto'ercome 
Thelingering flames, I follow thee, wHh steps 
Firm and rmved^ Into the grave. 

T%Op Ye Cods 

Of mildnesB and of mercy look upop him 1 

Mjceunt. 

M fVoody country ai Chula* 

CarUhtffuU Jostein^ Qre^* Sddkrt* 
Mm It dawns, my liega^ ,|iathuib the 
dpy will prove 


Clear and rejoicing, as tlie night was gloomy. 
Wilt thou not, till the horses arc refreshed, 
Re^se beneath these trees ? 
ulaf. I cannot rest 

Till we have Hakon prisoner His army 
Is but dispersed— not whplly overcome. 

But he less of wisdom than o/ valour^ 

If Hakon gains but time he will be saved. 
The streams will seek re-imion with the sea. 
I would not waste the land with ceaseless war. 
But with the blessings of long peace enrich. 
Hakon mustfall; for while this heathen lives. 
The rose of Christianity in Norway 
Will never bloom. 

( Einar the bowman enter t with Hakon* i war 
drest,) 

Einar, Olaf! Thy toils are o’er. 

Beside a mountain stream Jarl Hakon’s steed 
Lay bathed in gore,— and there 1 found his 
mantle. 

All bloody toa—Thysoldicrs must have met. 
And kill’d him there. 


Ohf. Indeed ? Can this be so ? 

Is this his dress ? Who recognises it ? 
Greif, The dress in truth is there,— but 
where’s the Jarl ? 

Lay he there too ? 

Einar, His horse and cloak alone 
Have I beheld. 

Greif. Bring also the Jarl, and tlicn 
We may repose; but not before. Mcthoiight 
Thou Imew’st him better. He, if I mistake 


not, 

By this time has assumed another dress— 
Let not this trick mislead you, Sire. It suits 
The crafty Jarl— He has contrived it all, 
But to deceive us. 

Olaf, Forward then, my friends 
W^^ near RimoL There is held the con- 
» gress. 

And we may gain some tidings of the foe. 
Greif, Ayei-^ere lives Thora, his devot- 
ed mistress. 

Einar, Nay, that is past,— Jarl has de- 
serted her, 

And slain her brothers. 

Greif, Well, but it is said 
True love may never be outworn— and we 
Must try all chances. 

OUf, Come, to horse ! The day 
Is dawning brightly. Exeunt, 

A BOCKY VAULT— (HAKOy—-KARKEH.) 
( The hut carrier a burning lamp — And a 
plate with food, Hakon ha$ a »pear in Im 
hand.) 

Kark, In this cavern then 
Are we to live ? Here is not much prepared 
For Ufe’s convenience. Where shall I set 
down 

Our lamp ? 

Hak, Ttiere hang it on that hook. 
Kark, At last. 

This mudi is gain’d* And here too there 
are seats 

Hewn in the rock, whereon one may repose. 
My lord, will you not now take some reurcsli- 
menti 

Tills whole kmg day you have been without 
food. 
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Hak. 1 am not hungry, boy— but thou 
may’st eat. 

Kark, With your penni88ion,thenf I shaH. 
(lie eats, Hakon walks up and down^ tdk~ 
ing long steps, ) 

Kark, My Lord— Hu ! (looking round) 
’Tis in sooth a frightful place ! 
Saw'st thou that black and hideous coffin 
there. 

Close to the door as we stept in ? 

Hak. Be silent— 

And eat, 1 tell thee. In this 

dark abode. 

Has Tbora spent fiiU many a sleepless night. 
Lonely and weeping. Then, in her affiicooit, 
That coffin she has secretly provid^. 

Even for herself ; and here that fairest form 
One day awaits corruption 1 

iHe hoks at Karker,') 
Wlicrefore, Boy, 

Wilt thou not eat ! With eager haste, till 
n6w, 

Did*st thou devour thy food. What has thus 
changed thee ? 

Kark, My Lord, I am not hungry, and 
methinks 

This food tastes not invitingly. 

Hak, How so ? 

* Be of good courage. Trust in me, thy master. 
Kark, Lord Jarl, thou art tliysclf op- 
press'd and sail. 

Ilak. “ Oppressed and sad !” How dar'st 
thou, Slave, presume ? 

I say, be meny. If thou can’st not eat. 
Then sing. I wish to hear a song. 

Kark, Which, then, 

Would you prefer ? 

Hak, Sing what thou wilt. However, 
Let it be of a deep and hollow tone, « 
Even like the music of a wintry storm ! 

A lullaby— my child, a lullaby I 
Kark. A lullaby ! 

Hak. Aye, that the grown-up child 
May quietly by night repose. 

Kark, My Lord, 

I know a famous war-8ong<— an old l^nd. 
Hak, Has it a moumM ending ? Seems 
it first. 

As if all things went prosperously on. 

Then winds up suddenly with death and 
murder ? 

Kark, No, Sire. The song is sad Bom 
the beginning. 

Hak. Well— that 1 most apptove.*^F<nr 
to commence 

A song with calmness and serenity. 

Only to end with more impressive horrOn— 
This is a trick that poets too much use,-.^ 
Let clouds obscure the morning skywi^md 
then 

We know the worst f Begin the song. 
Kafk, ** King Harold and Brlingth^ Sailed 
by night ; 

(And Uytbe is tho greenwood strain,) 

But when they came to Oglehof, 

The doughty .Tail was snin !** 

Hak, How, slave t*— 

Hast lost thy reason ? Wilt thou sing to me 
My father's deatfi-song ? 
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Kark, How ! Was Sigurd Jarl 
Your father, Sire? In truth, I knew not this ; 
His fate at last was moumfVil. 

Hak. Silence! 

Kark. Here, 

One finds not even a little straw to rest on. 
Hak, If thou art weary, on tliMaked 
earth W' 

CanV thou not rest, as 1 have oBeH done ? 
Kark, Since it must be so,— I try. 
Hak. Enough. ^ 

Sleep,— eleep ! 

{Karkcr stretches himself on the ground^ and 
Jhlls askep,) 

Hak* ( Locking at him. J Poor nature!— 
slumber'st thou already ? 

The spark wh^ch restlessly betokened life 
Alreaoy sunk in ashes ! But *tis well— 
’Tis well for thee Within this heart what 
flames 

Violently rage ! — Ha ! stupid slave ! liast 
thou. 

Commanded by the Normans, Unto me 
My fhther's death-song as a warning sung ? 
Shall Hakon's fate l>e hke the fate of Li- 
gurd ? 

He was, as 1 have been, unto the Gods 
A priest of bloody sacrifice. But how ! 

Can the wise God of Christians have o'er- 
come 

Odin and all his powers ? And must Itc 
faU 

Who has of Christians been the enemy ? 

( lie pauses.) 

’Tis cold within this damp and dusky cave— 
My blood is freezing in my veins. 

( He looks at Karkcr.) 

He dreams. 

How hatefully his features are contorted ! 
lie grins like some fantastic nightly spectre! 

Shaking him.) 
Ho! Karker! Slave, awake! What mean 
those faces ? 

Karker. Ah ! 'twas a dream. 

Hakon. And what then has tiiou dream'd? 
Karker. Methought I saw— 

Hakofi. Be silent Hear’st thou not ? 
What is that noise above ? 

Karker, Honemen— my Lord— 

A numerous troop. I hear their armour 
dashii^. 

They are, as 1 suspect, King Olaf’s people, 
Who seardi for us. 

Hakon, This cave is all unknown. 

Its iron gates are strong. I have the key. 
Here are we safe. 

Karkcr, But hcar'st tliou whi|t the He- 
rald 

la now prodaiming P 
Hakon* No. What were the words ? 
Karker, King Olaf will, with riches and 
with honour ^ 

Reward the man who brings to him the 
head 

Of Hakon, Jarl of Hlade. 

Hak, (Locking at him scntiimzingly,) 
Feel'st thou not 

Desim to win this wealth— why art thou 
trembling P 
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Why are thy turn'd pale ? 

Kark. The vision scarM D\e.-» 
Perchance, my lord, }'OU could explain it 
for me. 

Hak, What hast thou dream'd ? 

Kark, That wc were both at sea. 

In onunall vessel, 'mid the stormy waves ; 
1 haAhe helm. 

Haki That must betoken, Karker, 
That^iyr life finally depends on thee. 
Then^bre be faithtm. In the hour of need, 
Stand by thy master firmly ; and one day. 
He shall reward thee better than King Olaf. 
Kark, My lord«*I dream'd yet more. 
Hak. Boy^tell me all ! 

Kark, There came a tall black man 
down to the shore. 

Who from the rocks proclaimed with fear- 
ful voice 

That every harbour was barr'd up against us. 
Hak, Karker, thou dream'st not well ; 
for tills betokens 

Short life even for us both. Be faithful 
stiU — 

As thou thyself hast told me, we were bom 
On the same night ; and tlierefoie in one 
day. 

We both shall die. 

Kark, And then, methought, once more, 

I was at Hlade ; and King Olaf tliere 
Fixed round my neck a ring of gold. 

Uak, Ha ! this 

Betokens that King Olaf round thy neck 
A halter will entwine, when treacherously. 
Thou hast betray'd thy master.— But no 
more. — 

Place thyself in that comer. I will here 
Kecline, and so we both will go to sleep. 
Kark, Even as thou wilt ray lord, 

Hak, What would'st tlum do ? 

Kark, 'Twas but to trim the lamp. 

Hak. Go take thy place ; 

And leave the lamp. Thou might'st ex- 
tinguish it— 

Then should we sit in darkness. It is more 
Than 1 can well explain, how every night 
Tiiose who retire to sleep put out the light f 
Of dcatli it is methinks a fearful emblem. 
More threatening far than slumber.— What 
appears 

In life so strong and vivid as a light ? 

Where is the light when once it is extin- 
guished ? 

Let my lamp stand. It bums but feebly 
now-^ 

Yet still it bums— and where there's life is 
hope ! 

Go take thy place and sleep. 

( He walks unqmcUy up and doxtatf and then 
oaks) 

Now, Karker, slecp’st ?— 

Kark. Aye — my good lord. 

Hak, Ha — stupid slave 1— (ruui^ up,) 
Jarl Hakon ! 

Is this wretch then tli£ last that now remains 
Of all tliy mighty force ?— I cannot trust 
him— ^ 

For what can such a dull And douded brain 
Conceive of honour and fidelity K 


Like a chain'd dog, fawning he will come 
straight 

To him who offers the most tempting mor- 
sels—* 

Karker— give me thy dagger. Slaves, thou 
knowest. 

Should wear no weapons. 

Kark. Prom yourself my lord 
It was a gif% ; and here it is again. 

Hak, 'Tis well. Now sleep. 

Kark. Immediately. 

Hak, {Aside.) A fever 
Bums in my brain and blood. I am out- 
worn, 

Exhausted with the combat of the day. 
With watching; and our long nocturnal 
flight 

Yet sleep I dare not— while that sordid 
slave— {He pauses.) 

Well— I may rest awhile— yet carefully 
Beware of deep— 

(Ha sits down, and as* overpowered by 
slumber, ) 

Kark, {Softly.) Ha 1 now— he sleeps !— 
He trusts me not— he fears 
That I may now betray him to King Olaf— 
Olaf gives wealth and honours for his life— 
What can 1 more expect from Hakon Jarl?* 
He moves ! Protect me. Heaven I He rises 
up, 

And yet is not awake.— 

Hak. (lining up in Ms sleep, and 
coming fcarward towards Karker„.-.as if he 
fled from some fearful apparition,) 
GoI.1>-HAHALI> ! SCHAAFELL ! 

What would'st thou witli me ? Go ! leave 
me in peace ! 

Wherefore dost thou intrude thy death -pale 
visage 

Between those broken rocks ? IIahalu ! 
thou liest ! 

1 was to thee no traitor. How, now, chil- 
dren ! 

What would you here? Go home ! go home ! 
for now 

There is no time for dalliance. Then your 
bridegooom ! 

And Odin's marble statue— it has fallen ! 
And Freya stands with flowers upon her 

‘ 

{Listening.) Who weeps there 'raid the 
grass! 

Ila ! that is worst. 

Poor child I poor little Erling ! dost thou 
bleed? 

And)iavo I struck too deeply ? Mid the 
rdses. 

Till now snow white, are purple drops de- 
scending ? 

{Calling aloud,) Ha! Karker! Karker! 

Kark, Still he dreams. My lord, 

Here is your faithful slave. 

Hak. Hold ! take that spear — 

Strike it at once into my heart. 'Tis done ! 
There ! strike ! 

Kark. My lord, can'st thou indeed desire 
That 1 should such a deed fulfil ? 

Hak. No morel 
1 
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{Threatening.) Thou wretch, strike instant- 
ly, for one of us 

Must fall — we cannot both survive* 

Kark. Nay, then, 

Die thou ! 

{He fakes the spear and stabs Hakon.) 
Hdk. {Falling.) Now in my heart the 
avenging bpear 

Of Heaven is deeply fixed. Thy threatening 
words, 

Olaf, are now confirmed. 

Kark. Now it is past ; 

And cannot be recaUed. Therefore shall I 
' No time devote to lamentation here. 

1 could not weep him back to life again. 
These iron doors now must I open wide. 
And bring dead Jarl to the king— then 
claim 

The wealth and honour tliat to me are pro- 
mised. 

’Tis done ! but he himself desired his death, 
I blindly but perform^ what he commanded 1 
{Exlt^ bearing out the body of Hakon Jarl.) 

Having already transcribed so large- 
ly^ we now omit one scene, which con- 
tains the congress at Drontheim, — the 
coronation of King Olaf, (on whose 
head the crown, made unsuccessfully 
for Hakon, exactly fits,) and the man- 
date for the execution of the treacher- 
ous Karker. We shall insert, how- 
ever, the concluding soliloquy of Thora, 
to whose care the remains of Hakon 
have been consigned by command of 
Olaf, now king of Norway. 

The Cavern. 

The lamp still bums. Servants bring in a 
cojfin, set it silently in, the cavf, and 
retire. Thora conies slowly with a drawn 
sword, and a large pine tree garland in 
her hands. She remains long dewly 
meditative, and contemplated the ctiffin, 
Tho. Now art thou in thy coflhi laid, 
Jarl Hakon ! 

In Thora's coffin. Who Could have fore- 
seen this ? 

]\fay thy bones rest in peace ! If thou hast 
err’d. 

By buficrings thou has amply made atone- 
ment ; 

And no one now to tliec, laid in the grave, 
One insolent word may speak of blame or 
scorn ! 

As in thy life, so even in death I love thee! 
For some brief years thy light o’er Norway 
shone. 

Even like the sun new life through all dif* 
fnsing ! ^ 

Now have thy bands of warriors all foigot 
thee, 

And sworn allegiance to a foreign power ! 
One feeble woman only ftow is left 
To mourn and weep for thee. So let her 
now 

I'liose lionours pay, that others have ne- 
glected. 
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From Thora’s hand receive tliis coronet 
Of northern pine-trees woven; and let it 
twine 

Around thy battle sword, and so betoken 
That thouwert a brave champion of the 
north; 

A noble forest tree, though by the storm 
Of winter wild overpower’d at last Old 
legends, 

In distant ages, when tlie colours quite 
Have from the picture faded, and 9{||nore 
But tl.c dark outline is beheld, wijSn^, 

He was a wicked servant of the go^”— 
Thy name will be a terror to the people — 
Hot so it is to me ! for O 1 ^ew thee ! 

In thee the noblest gifls and greatest heart 
Were in the tumult of wild times perverted. 
So then, farewell ! great Hakon Jarl ! tliy 
soul 

Is now rejoicing in the halls of Odin. 

Now must I leave thee here in solitude ; 
And when these gates are opened next, the 
slaves 

Of Thora shall her lifeless frame deposite 
Beride the loved remains of her dear friend. 

Such is the noble termination of the 
tile of Hakon Jarl. The merits of the 
tragedy — more particularly of this last 
act, cannot require any comment from 
us. 'Fhe highest and most acceptable 
compliment that could have been paid 
to (Jehlenschlager, has been already 
offered in the culigence of a translator 
worthy of himself. There are some 
readers who may perhaps be suri)ris- 
ed, that one who writes like Mr Gil- 
lies— (for it must be seen that we are 
again indebted to this gentleman's 
■M'tVA’.,)— should deal so largely in 
translation. But assuredly, he is the 
best judge, by wliat exercises he is 
most likely to train his own fine ge- 
nius for the original flights, that, with-^ 
out doubt, await its maturity. If he 
designs to be hereafter a writer of En- 
glish tragedies, we are at a loss to 
guess by what species of preparation he 
might more effectually strengthen- 
ihg his powers, and smoothing his ad- 
venturous path. Besides, it should 
not be fl)rgotten, that the great Goethe 
Irimself, through the whole of his 
lifls^ delighted in work of transla- 
tion, and that even now, in the flil- 
ness of years and honours, the gene- ' 
rolls old master has not disdain^ to 
finish a German version of Lord By- 
ron's Manfred. The day may {ilerhaph 
come, when German and Danuh poets 
may be proud to rej^y in kind, the 
services which Mr Gillies is now ren- 
dering to the genitts of the North. 
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• OlNtMFNT AND PERFUME REJOICE THF HBARTi SO DOTH TIIR SWEETNESS OF A MAN'S FRIEND 
BY HEARTY COUNbIL." PROVERBS XXVIl. W, 9. 


For several months past^ our opinion 
ef the deeply and seriously alarming 
condition of many important districts 
of our country, has been laid openly 
and honestly Wore our readers. At 
the time when we first expressed that 
oiiinion, we are aware that not a few^ 
whose chiuracter and judgment might 
have entitled them to very consider- 
able respect, were inclined to accuse 
us of entertaining needless fears, and 
of greatly exaggerating, at the least, 
the extent botli of the popular delu- 
sion and the general danger. The 
noisy leaders or the lower Whig4>^y 
in Parliament threw every possible 
difficulty in the way of the Administra- 
tion, when they called for the autho- 
rity of the senate to enact laws of tem- 
porary coercion; and out of Parlia- 
liaincnt, these laws, after they had 
been enacted, were branded on every 
occasion by the adherents of the same 
party, as so many uncalled fpr and pe- 
rilous attacks on the liberties and lights 
of the British people. Clamours so reit- 
erated and prolon^d, 'sought and found 
hundreds and thousands of voices to re- 
echo them ; and in almost every com* 
pany, a few weeks ago, where the subject 
was discussed, there were some who did 
not hesitate to express their belief that 
an alarm had been excited, to which 
timidity, if not worse than timidity, 
had given th^ maim and moving im- 
pulse. Had the measures themselves 
been found sufficient to check at once 
the evil spirit timt had gone abroad*^ 
had the remedy speedily and effife- 
tually arrested the external symptoms 
of the disease— there o»tn oe little 
doubt, that the very repose for which 
the comitry should have had occasion 
to thank tho^ most salutoy measures 
would have hem pressed ip^to the ser- 
vice of those who had so vehement- 
ly abused them, and represented as 
^widhing an unanswerable evidence 
of Mlnistcrjal exaggeration or Tory 
cowardice. It is so, that the Whigs 
have long been accustomed to beg the 
question, in every n^nal or irrational 
matter of dispute mk' their entago- 


nists. It is by such unfair methods 
that they have now and then disgraced 
their cause, even when they chanced . 
to be in the right — it is by the same 
want of candour, and by the same un- 
worthy courting of the prejudices of 
the ignorant, tnat they have far more 
frequently, though perhaps more ex- 
cusably, aggravated their offences 
when they were, and when, as on this 
last occasion we are well persuaded 
they felt themselves to be, in the 
wrong. 

Now, however— we mean within 
the last week or two— the talk of the 
Whigs has undoubtedly made one of 
the most sudden and remarkable turns 
we ever remember to have heard of in 
all the history of their talking sect. 
They are at last convinced— a thou- 
sand thanks to them for the generous 
admission— they arc satisfied at last 
that there are such men as Radicals 
and Rebels in the land ; and by what 
arguments have their scrupulous and 
most philosophical understandings been 
brought over to this weU-timed per- 
ception? Lawless and unconstitu- 
tional assemblies were congregated for 
years on end, and every record of 
what passed at these assemblies bore 
evidence to the copious poison that 
was dirculatcd and infused by their 
means. The press teemed for years 
on end with the permanent and sub- 
stantial memorials of conscious and con- 
fessing sedition, blasphemy, and treason 
—it was asserted by hundreds of the 
^ most candid, unprejudiced, and on- 
lightened witnesses, that secret meet- 
ings, for the purposes of military 
dnlling, were going on every night in ' 
every comer of the disaffected district — 
bmb all these'things passed for nothing 
before the scrutiniaipg eye of Whig 
jealousy. At last a bold attempt is 
made to array in warlike guise the 
ffirces that had so Jong been in training 
fi^ainst the best constitution, and tlie 
most upright government in the world. 
In the capital, a band of assassins are 
seized in the very act of marching 
to murder the eonddential servants 
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of the crown. In the provinces, drums 
are beat at dead of night — men march 
ill arms to their several appointed 
rendezvous. In at Iciist three places 
the king’s standard is assaulted by 
rebels prepared evidently with arms 
and equipments tor a regular cam- 
liaign.* The great city of Glasgow is 
actually beleaguered by thousands of 
deluded and desperate ruffians — alarm 
and consternation arc spread over 
many hundred miles of the British 
territory — and repose is restored only 
by the skill of excellent officers, and 
the unwearied unshaken zeal of loyal 
troops. Discoveries are pnnde of in- 
numerable committees ana ringleaders. 
Papers are seized, and among them 
scientific schemes of expected and 
desired battles. Insurrection, in 
short, has openly reared her front, and 
visibly been crushed in her commence- 
ment — ^and now, truly, the Whigs are 
pleased to be convinced that a/l the 
JMinisters had said, and ail the Tories 
had believed three months ago, was not 
total and premeditated falsehood. 

** At times, in truth, submission is most 
graceful^ 

And there is pride in yielding.**— 

Since the submission has been made, 
however, on the one side, and the 
victory is complete in the other, there 
would be no propriety and no wisdom 
assuredly in prolonging the shadow 
of a terminated contest. Honest men 
of all parties, wc take it for granted, 
are now at one in opinion, and we 
trust, .they are most perfectly at one 
in purpose. It matters comparatively 
little by whom the danger was first 
descried, by whom it was latest ac- 
knowl^ged. The danger has now 
come in a shape that is not to be 
questioned— -for the present, its move- 
ments have been repressed, and its 
aspect tamed — ^but the true object of 
concern is, to inquire by what means 
the now united and combined sense of 
all the better orders of the British 
people is to guard agamst any recur- 
rence of these fearful mani^tations— 
above all, if it be possible, by what 
measures the spirit that has for the 
moment been chocked in its evil 
career, is to be healed and soothed into 


sanity — by what means confidence is 
most effectually to be le-established 
among the dissevered elements of a 
long kindly population — and a great 
and well regulated empire secured 
from the necessity of wasting any por- 
tion of her energies in watching long 
and doubtfully over the ashes and 
embers of an as yet ill-extittguislunl 
fire of treason. ^ 

And in considering by what me- 
thods order and good understanding 
are, most likely to be restored among 
those that have been leil astray, it is 
surely the most natural thing to in- 
quire, ill the first place, to what cir- 
cumstances those among the lower 
classes of our people, that have, during 
this time of trouble, adhered to their 
duty, have been indebted for their safe- 

t^em. Even in the heart of the dis- 
fllfi^ted regions, it is consolatory to 
know (which we do from the best of 
authorities) that many, very many 
thousands, have walked through some 
secret charm unhurt by the moral pes- 
tilence— and preserved entire, amidst 
all the outcries of their misguided 
fellows, their devotion to their own 
duties, and their respect for their na- 
tural superiors and protectors. It is 
most consolatory to know this fact; 
and very important lessons, we think, 
may be drawn from the knowledge of 
it. We would be the last in the world 
to throw the blame of the guilty upon 
the innocent— but may not the ques- 
tion be fairly put to those best acquaint- 
ed with the districts of disloyalty, 
whether those employed by the most 
careful masters, have not been, in the 
hour of trial, found the least inclined 
to rise up against them, and to disturb 
the general peace of that community 
whereof they and their employers form 
alike useful and alike necessary parts. 
There is no occasion to push this ques- 
tion too far — a hint is all wc would 
permit ourselves to offbr — and indeed, 
in all reason, and in all likelihood, a 
most effectual warning has already 
been afforded, where it was most call- 
ed for, by the personal ex^wrience and 
observation or those most imme- 
diately concerned in the inquiry. 

The blame, if blame there be, is 


* We write on the 19th of April^Bonnymuir, Greenock, and Huddersfield, are the 
places we allude to. 
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very far from lying solely or peculiar- 
ly at the door of the gentlemen to 
whom we allude. In our days it is 
not possible to look around upon the 
world, and to compare what wc see in 
the style and structure of society with 
Avhat wc know to have been m the 
times of our fathers, without observ- 
ing that many great and remarkable 
changes have taken place. Every- 
where, and in every fralk of life, it is 
too evident that the upper orders of 
society have been tending, more and 
more, to a separation of themselves 
from those whom nature, providence^ 
and law, have placed beneath them. 
It is not now the season when, men 
should hesitate to speak out fairly what 
they know and feel upon such subjects 
as these. A fastidious spirit of luxury 
and refinement has everywhere been 
gaining ground among us. The rich 
and the high have been indolent]^ 
and slothfully allowing the barriers 
that separate them from their inferiors 
to increase and accumulate. An Epi-^ 
curean spirit has gone wide abroad 
iu our land, even among those that 
would be most inclined to startle at 
its name. Men have eoinc to deride 
and despise a thousand of those means 
of communication that in former days 
knit all orders of the people together. 
Weary of pomp, and shew, and cir- 
cumstance, and of all that used most 
to dazzle and delight the vulgar eye, 
men of rank and wealth have foolishly, 
we fear, laid aside, along with these 
things, many more modest and secret, 
but still more effectual instruments of 
attaching these dependents to their 
persons. The spirit of general kind- 
liness has not assuredly become ex- 
tinct but we have learned to be too 
much satisfied with the conscious excel- 
lence of that general spirit— and to be 
too negligent of those minute and labo- 
rious services of human concern, by 
which that spirit can be made to 
operatd|^a healing and cementing 
charm i^erthe whole wide-spread and 
diversified surface of human society. 
The master has not ceased tocarefor his 
servants, but he has become too delicate 
to shew his care by that cordial and 
grateful condescension of personal com^ 
mujiication that of old made the vas- 
sal look up to his lord like a son to his 
father. Societies, and subscriptions, 
and donations> and bene- 

ficent directions and regulations, are 
all excellent in their way-^but the 
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eflect of all these things is nothing 
upon the heart of one poor man, com- 
pared with a single affectionate visit 
to his cottage — one simple gift to his 
children. The charm of sympathy is 
the only charm worthy of the name — 
but men are never willing to take the 
existence of that charm upon trust. 
He that is effectually to be obliged, 
must see the kind face, and touch 
the open hand, of his benefactor.— 
It is too much to expect that we are 
to sit in the seclusion of our own pri- 
vate luxury, and scatter forth the 
droppings of our bounty like deities — 
too great to be visible to the eyes of 
those whom we would serve. If we 
would have our good intentions recog- 
nised, and our kindness enshrined in 
warm and grateful hearts, we must not 
disdain to come down into the homely 
walks of humanity — to mingle with our 
brothers of the earth, and shew that 
we not only relieve, but arc anxious 
and fervent in relieving and assisting 
them in their hour of human distress. 
Every thing will be pardoned except 
the apparent scorn and visible selfish- 
ness of remoteness — and mortal suf- 
ferers will forget every other text of 
holy writ, ere they blot from their 
memories the touching and awful de- 
claration, that 

PlilDE WAS KOT MAUf. FOR MAN. 

The fault, as we have said, has been 
universal — in every condition and walk 
of social life — and it is just atid neces- 
sary to be had in view, that where its 
batl efiepts have been most manifested, 
the fault has been most excusable. 
The immense extent of the manufac- 
turing establishments in many parts 
both of England and Scotland, has 
rendered it, without doubt, a matter 
of ipost extreme difficulty for those at 
the head of them to ke^ up any thing 
like those habits of minute acquaint- 
ance and tangible sympathy, with their 
people, which prevailed among the 
masters and apprentices of the com- 
paratively limited and trifling esta- 
blishments of former days. But, if 
our information be correct, and we 
have all faith that it is so, this great 
difficulty has been efiectually struggled 
with, and happily overcome, even in 
instances when it was greatest,— and 
not a few of our most magnificent 
establishments have, tlirough no visi- 
ble human means, save the extraordi- 
nary personal zeal, and kindly habits 
of their superintepdents, escaped quite 
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free from the plague that has laid 
waste so inany^ immeasurably inferior 
to them in riches and extent. He 
that knows what his duty is, and re- 
solves to do his duty, will always, 
without question, find time and means 
to do it. But this is not all. Is it 
going too far to say, that, after what 
has passed, it is the plain and distinct 
duty of every man to limit his esta- 
blishment within the bounds that ad- 
mit of his discharging the obligations 
inseparable from his condition? Is 
the hope of any temporary gain to be 
permitted to make an honest man 
voluntarily and deliberately draw 
around himself difficulties with which 
he is aware of his o^n incapacity to 
cope? Nay, more, is the hope or 
the certainty of any personal gain 
whatever, to be permitted to tempt 
any loyal man to do that which 
abundant and most lamentable expe- 
rience bus shewn to be pregnant with 
the elements of all social and national 
calamity? Wc trust that thoughts 
such as these are at this moment busy 
in many an honest and in many a 
loyal bosom, and that many willing sa- 
crifices are on the eve of being offered 
up at the altars of Conscience, Patriot- 
ism, and lleligion. The gentlemen at 
the head of the establishments, which 
have suffered most in these last trials, 
arc tlie best judges of the modes and 
regulations, in and under which they 
arc to allow the return of their delud- 
ed dependents. Wc have uo doubt, 
fiimness and mercy will be mingled 
in the measures they are about to a- 
dopt — but when that first great object 
of their present endeavour shall have 
been arranged and settled — we would 
hope such considerations as we have 
now been expressing, may receiv.? no 
superficial or hasty portion of dieir 
after concern. 

In country life, however, not a lit- 
tle of the same general fault has been 
gaining ground, as well as in the life 
of cities and manufactories— although, 
as in that happier life it is infinitdy 
more inexcusable, so it has also happU 
1y madi' far less dangerous and alarm- 
ing progress. There assuredly, there 
is nothing to prevent the evil firom be* 
ing easily and effectually arrested. 
Tliere the old spirit may yet be said 
to be entire and untainted, although 
some unwise assaults have been made 
upon its precious outworks. Nothing 
is more evident to tliose who have vi- 
0 
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sited tlie scenes of recent tumult and 
disaffection, tlian tlie blessed effects 
which have been produced everywhere 
by the hearty and honest zeal of our 
yeomanry. Foolish, and shortsighted 
men, have indeed been found to con- 
demn the great inci*ease which lias re- 
cently taken place in the establishment 
of } eH}manry corps — but wc fear not to 
say, that this voice of detraction can now 
find no listeners among the loyal men, 
either of Yorkshire or Lancashire, or 
of the West pf Scotland. The servi* 
ces which these corps have rendered, 
are by no means to bo summed up in 
their own marches and watchings. 
The intercourse which has occurred 
between them and the regular troops 
with whom they have acted, has, with- 
out all question, been productive of 
the happiest immediate effects — ^but 
above all, we look to tlie increased in- 
tercourse which they have already 
created, and which they must continue 
to create and strengthen between 
landlords and tenants, as affording by 
far the roost sure and eifectual pledge, 
for the future well-being of the wide 
face of the country. It is Shakspeare, 
wc think, who remarks, that in times 
of war, the citizens of the same state 
are more affectionate towards each o- 
ther than at any other time. The 
deeper sense which is then felt of the 
community — the identity of interests, 
is no doubt the chief element of this 
kindly feeling — ^but there is a charm 
for all human bosoms, in the very air 
aud aspect of martial exercise, which 
may fairly be set by its side, as ano- 
ther and a most powerful strengthener 
of all the warmer affections of our na- 
ture. The foundations of the national 
character, both of England and Scot- 
land, were laid deep and sure, in days 
when every gentleman and every yeo- 
man was more or less a soldier — and 
now we confess, wc look forward to 
the proud and willing revival of many 
manly feelings, which neces- 

sarily attend the resumption of these 
manly exercises, as fiurnishing rich 
and bright hopes, for the welfare 
of ourselves and of our children. 
A single day spent by the young far- 
mer on horseWck in presence of his 
natural superior-^ single dark wet 
ride shared with his young master, will 
do more to bind him to his person and to 
his house than all the intercourse that 
could possibly occur between them in 
many years of ordinary life* Were 
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tjiere no fear of any thing that might 
call again, in our day, for the actual 
services of these corps, we should still 
be vehement in applauding their main- 
tenance, were it only for the sake of 
the cordial kindliness which these 
meetings together cannot fail to nour- 
ish. But, in sober truth, the case 
does not as yet stand so— or nearly so. 
The evil has, for the moment, been 
repressed, but he must be a bold man 
wlio will say that he believes it to be 
at an end. The day may come when 
these men may have to draw the sword 
m good earnest, in defence of the 
firesides at which they were nursed 
and reared — the churches in ' which 
they were christentd and wedded — 
and the halls, by which offices of kind- 
ness have for ages been exchanged 
with the cottages of their Christian 
ancestors. 

The dark cloud has been dissipat- 
ed, but alas ! who shall prophecy that 
its lowering fragments may not again 
unite to blacken the free horizon 
of the land ? The time is come when 
they who possess any thing that 
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they hold dear and sacred should know 
that peril hovers near, and that it is 
their duty to be prepared to defend 
it. The apathy with which many 
at a distance from the immediate cir- 
cles of danger, still persist in regarding 
what is going on in the country, is not 
so much to be pitied as to be despised. 
There is wickedness in such blindness, 
and it deserves to be punished as a 
sin. Wc allude, in particular, to the 
great city in which we write — where, 
within forty miles of what, ten days 
ago, scarcely merited a slighter name 
than that of raging rebellion, the Lord 
President of the Court of Session has, 
with all his ardent and hiost hon- 
ourable zeal, found it impossible to 
raise his regiment of volunteers to any 
thing like its proper compliment. But 
this reproach we would hope is not 
destined to Jie long upon our heads — 
and, at all events, we trust every man 
that has joined that, or any other corps 
raised for the same precious purpos('s, 
will abide there till he Ilis a son able 
and willing to step into his place. 


SONNET. 

Deep fears long since I*ve had for England's weal. 
Yet de(‘per are they now than long ago— 

These bleeding wounds, 0 God t I pray thee heal. 
And give the Land's Heart once again to feel 
'^rhe joy of reflux, answering well to flow. 

In Love her life-blood once a^n to know 
That all is sound within — ^that the big throng 
Of thoughts and wide aflcKStions rolls dong 
Peacefully — likO unto yon calm large river, 

JVlild and mjyestic^ — beautiful and strong— 
Far-8treamin|||pwabhing with one tide serene. 

The rocky base of the old Castle ever. 

And the soft margin of the Hamlet-green, 

Whose Sycamores half bide the Spire between. 


SONNET. 

1 LOVE to see you each upon his steeds 
Te Yeonaanry of England, once agen 
Beady, with spur and swo«d,,to serve our need. 
After the fashion of the ancient men 
Of Englaiid.-^Wlir has been too much a trade.— 
Among our Sires it was a Service paid 
By peaceful HVers— part as pastime plied 
By Pee^nt and by Lord^ because, that then 
As now, it was their duty and their pride 
To fight, with the sail[)e Omen, side by side, 
tne some r^al Banner. Therefore stay 
Your ploughshares ever and anon — ^as now 
With patiiot steel prepared, and Christian vow. 
To shield our sacred soil from the Anarch's sway. 
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Dr Davrfs Sdentijk Tour in Ceylon,—- 
The following Extract of a Letter from John 
Dav}% M. D., to Si*- II. Davy, dated Trin^ 
comalee, Oct. 3, 1817, relates to the same 
scientific tour in Ceylon of which a short 
notice was given in the Asiatic Journal^ 
vol. VI. p. 475. But sometliing more is 
unfolded of the extent to which Dr. Davy 
was able to explore die country. With 
chemical and geological researches he com- 
bined attention to the remains of antiquity, 
to existing specimens of natural history, to 
the manners of the native inhabitants, and 
to the statistics of an important dependency 
of the empire. 

My different excursions have been high- 
ly interesting. As soon as possible 1 shall 
give you a pretty minute account of the re- 
sults of my observations : now I must be 
very concise indeed. In July I went to 
the southern part of the island, and visited 
the districts of Matura and the Malagan - 
patton. In the former gems abound. I 
saw the natives at work in search of them 
in alluvial ground. Here 1 ascertained that 
the native rock of the sapphire, ruby, cat*s- 
cye, and the different varieties of the zir- 
con, is gneiss. These ipineials and cinna- 
mon-stone occur imbedded in this rock. In 
one place 1 found a great mass of rock, con- 
sisting almost entirely of zircon in u crys- 
talline state, and deserving the name of the 
zircon rock. It is only a few miles distant 
from a rock called the cinnamon-stone rock, 
from its being chiefly composed of this mi- 
neral, in company with a little quartz and 
adularia. 

In the Malagan-patton, the most remark- 
able phenomena, and what I went chiefly to 
see, arc the salt- lakes, the nature of which 
hitherto has been considered very myste- 
rious from the want of inquiry. This 1 
was able to make in a very short time, and 
ascertain the source of the salt. Many of 
these lakes] arc of great extent, and in a 
great measure form^ by an embankment 
of siind, thrown up by a heavy sea along a 
level shore ; the water, that falls in torrents 
during the rainy season, is thus confined, 
and inundates a great part of the country ; 
the sea, more or less, breaks over or perco- 
lates through the sand-banks, and thus the 
water is rendered brackish. In the dry 
season the wind is very strong and dry, and 
the air very hot ; it was from 85® to 90® 
when I was there: the consequence is, a 
very rapid evaporation of the water, the dry- 
ing of the shallow lakes, and the fonnation 
of s^L It is from tliese lakes chiefly that 
the island is supplied with salt. The reve- 
nue that this one article brings government, 
amounts to about ^T0,000 annually. 

The Malagan-patton altogether is a sin- 
gular country ; its woods, and it is almost 


all wooded, are principally composed of 
euphorbia, and mimose ; its few inhabi- 
tants arc a sickly race, miasmata destroying 
their healtli, and the wild animals with 
which the coimtry abounds, as elephants, 
hog'^. deer of different kinds, leopards, bears, 
&c. destroj^ing the ihiits of their labour. 
In the beginning of January i attended tlie 
Governor and Lady Brownrigg to Kandy, 
and had a good opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with the manners of the natives. 
The country in tlie interior, and particular- 
ly round Kandy, is magnificent ; its grand 
features arc high hills and mountains, and 
deep vallies and perpetual wood, and pe- 
rennial verdure ; Uie wood is in faulty ex- 
cess. The chmate is tine; the air cool; 
generally at night below 75®, averaging all 
the year round the moderate temperature 
of 74®. 

From Kandy I made an excursion alono 
into Doombera, and explored a mountain- 
ous region, where a white man was never 
seen before. My object was to examine a 
cave tl»at yields nitre. It is a magnificent 
one in the side of a mountain, in the depths 
of a forest surrounded by mountains of 
great height and noble forms. I shall 
send you a particular account of this and 
other nitre caves I have visited. The rock 
is a mixture of quartz, felspar, mica, and 
talc, impregnated near the surface with ni- 
tre, nitrate of lime, and sulphate of mag- 
nesia, and in one spot with alum, and in 
another incrusted with hydralitc, similar to 
that round tlie Geyser in Iceland. From 
the mountains of Doombera, f looked down 
on the wooded plains of Birtanna, and saw 
tlie great lake of Birtanna, which no Euro- 
pean I believe ever before visited : it is full 
of alligators. 

Returning to Kandy, after a short stay 
there 1 next came to this place, tlirough a 
country almost fntirely over-run with wood. 
1 wish you could see some of the noble 
ebony trees which flourish here. Three 
days we travelled in a noble iorest witliout 
seeing a single habitation, and without ob- 
senung any traces of cultivation ; but some 
line remains of antiquity, especially about 
Candely lake, indicating that the country 
had once been in a very diflerent state. 

Top^al Remedy Jbr the Hydrophohm,— 
Sig. A. M. Salvatori of Petersburgh, in a 
letter to Professor Morrichini of Rome, 
gives the following remedy for this dread- 
tul malady : t 

** The inhabitants of Gadici, but when 
or bow 1 know not, have made the import- 
ant discovery, that near the ligament of the 
tongue of the man or animal bitten by a 
rabid animal, and becoming rabid, pustules 
of a whitish hue make their appearance, 
which o[)eii spontaneously about tlic 1 3th 
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day after the bite ; and at this time, they 
say, the first symptons of true tiydrophobia 
make their appearance. Their method of 
cure consists in opening tiiese pustules with 
a suitable instrument, and making the pa- 
tient spit out the ichor and fluid which run 
from diem, often washing the moutli wiUi 
salt water. This operation should be per- 
formed the ninth day after the bite. The 
remedy is so efifectu^, that with these peo- 
ple this hitherto incurable disease has lost 
Its terrors.” mi ItaL xiv. 428. 

Recent Obterxjatkms retpeciing the height 
of Mount Etna, by M, the Baron de Zwhf 
of Genoa.^^* Admitting the height of this 
mountain, as ascertained by Oaptain Smyth, 
the yisuai ray from its most elevated point 
will extend one hundred and thirty miles, 
which is in ejtact accordance with the testi- 
mony of the Knights. With respect to re- 
fraction, it may be shewn from calculation, 
that it produces the effect of elevating tlie 
mountain near seven thousand feet ; tliat is 
to say, that if there was no refraction to see 
Mount Etna from Malta, it would ^require 
in addition twice the height of Mount Ve- 
suvius to be seen. 

The travellers who have scaled Mount 
Etna vary much in their reckoning as to its 
height above the level of the sea. The 
(]anon llecupero, an indefatigable traverser 
of Mount Gibello, assigns to it 15,000 
French feet, but this is too much. The 
Canon has been in the habit of making ob- 
servations on the Volcano, near forty years 
successively, making his ascent once every 
year. M. Ic Comte de Borch, in his letters 
on Sicily, assigns only 9,660 feet, but this 
again i<i too little. M. de Saussure ap- 
proaches nearer the truth, and finds the 
height by a barometrical observation 10,033 
feet. Captain Smyth makes it out 10,203 
feet All travellers who have ascended Etna 
agree, that you may see from it the rock of 
Malta, the iEolian isles, the Ionian sea, the 
entrance of the Adriatic, and the coasts of 
Albania. 

A Tcmarkahlc CataractAg Norxeay,^ 
Norway may boast of a IHtttct or water- 
fall, much siqjerior to th’at'W' Schafi’hausen 
on the Rhine, or even to the famous fall of 
Niagara in North America. It was dis- 
covered or noticed for the first time, about 
eight years ago, by Professor Etoibrk; a 
circumstance which is attributed to its very 
remote situation in the most lonely part of 
the interior, and (o the very scanty number 
of curious travellers that resort to the Hv. 
perborean r^ons, for the purpose of mak- 
ing observations. 

It is situated in the district named Telle- 
marken, and named Riakan-Fosaen, wliich 
in the Norw^an idiom, denotes Uie smoke 
of voter falling. An immense doud, formed 
by thn drops of water in evaporation, to a 
Spectator bas the appearance of torrents of 
> smoke. 

Doctor Schow, of Copenhagen, visited 
this catoract in tlie siuiimer of 1813. This 


ntleman is one of the fifteen voyagers tliat 
ve been despatched by the King of Den- 
mark into different |)arts of the world, for 
the purpose of illustrating the sciences. He 
was in Italy, in 1818. From his observa- 
tions this account has been transcribed. 

M. Schow could not fail to be struck witli 
astonishment at tlie view of this magnificent 
spectacle of natioie, so imposing and tre- 
mendous to the sense, tliough the fall is by 
far the most considerable in the spring, 
when the snow melts fmm the mountains. 
This immense descent consists, properly 
speaking, uf three falls, two upon inclined 
planes, each of which, separately, would 
form such a cataract as is no where to be 
seen, and the Iasi is an abrupt and precipi- 
tate perpendicular. Professor Esmurk made 
a measurement of this last leap, and rates it 
at 800 feet in height ! 

In general, such cascades os are most ele- 
vated have the least water, and such as dis- 
charge large masses of water have little ele- 
vation; but in the Riakan- Fosscu, the rule 
is reversed. The volume of its waters is 
supplied from a very considerable river, 
called the Maamelvcn, into whicli the lake 
Mioswatten, wliich is eight or ten German 
leagues in extent, empties itself, not far 
from the cascade . — Monthly Magazine, 

Gauze Mr Bartlett, in Thom- 

son’s Annals, has lately proposed gauze 
veils as preservatives from contagion, 3’he 
idea is certainly deserving of serious consi- 
deration, more especially as Dr. Uwins, and 
some other medical gentlemen, consider 
that they may be adopted with a con- 
siderable prospect of success. The gau/e 
employed for this purpose is similar in 
its properties to that so ingeniously ap- 
plied by Sir Humphrey Davy in the mfcly 
lamp. 

Salubrity of the London Aii , — It was a 
saying of Mr Cline, many years ago, that 

J.ondon is the healthiest place in the 
world.” In no place arc there so many 
human beings congregated together enjoy- 
ing so high a degree of general good healtli. 
It has been stated, and wc believe correctly, 
that the happy exemption which the inha- 
bitants of l^ondon for the most part enjoy 
firom the diseases common to other capitals, 
is owing to the sulphureous naptha emitted 
from the coal, serving the salutary purpose 
of checking the progress of febrile infecuon. 
To prove mat the air is saturated vvith tliis 
naptha, we shall not be able to recognize 
the presence of a wasp, an insect to which 
sulphur is obnoxious, within tJie sphere of 
its action. 

Architectural uniformity in rustic dwell- 
tngv»— There is something rather pleas- 
ingly allied to good management in a prac- 
tice now adopted by the Russian govern- 
ment, of sending to every city, town, and 
village under its influence— that is to say, 
not the exclusive propcTty^fif any nobleman, 
a collection of engraved dplgns for dwell- 
ings, and buildings; among which any 
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person about to build himself a house may 
choose one to his mind, but he must choose 
one of the number submitted to bis inspec- 
tion. This duty is confided to the mayor or 
superior of the place (gorod»nisckew), and 
will by degrees introduce a general resem- 
blance or conformity into the country towns. 
At the same time, orders arc given for the 
regular arrangement of tlic streets ; for 
their being formed into lines of proper 
breadths, and the houses being of equal 
heights, two stories only being allowed. — 
However rustic the construction of these 
abodes may be, Hnd many are formed of no- 
tliing better than vast trunks of trees scarce- 
ly squared into timber, yet the effect will 
become equally striking and picturesque, 
especially with proper accompaniments of 
gardens, plantations, and other rustic em- 
bellishments. 

Iron Hull or Carrtafre.Toayi.^ln the 
neighbourhood of Newcastle, this ingenious 
mode of reducing friction, and fitcilitating 
the conveyance of loaded waggons, has been 
adopted to a very great extent According 
to M. Gallois, an extent of 28 square miles 
on tlic surface of the earth, presents a series 
of 75.miles for this species of conveyance ; 
while the interior of the adjacent coal mines 
contains them to as large an amount Five 
or six waggons, made entirely of iron, 
fastened to each other in regular succession, 
descend these roads without any other mov* 
cr than their own gravitatiyg force. By 
means of a pulley, or wheel, a certain num- 
ber of carriage'^ in descending occasion a 
certain number of utliers to mount, in order 
to take in a load at die summit of the in- 
clined plane tliey traverse. Wc arc, how- 
ever, naturally led to believe that, except- 


ing in very peculiar circumstances, there 
wUl always be a great saving of power in 
conveyances by water, for this si: 'de rea- 
son, that the whole weight of the biudcn sp 
transported is transported by the ‘ stream 
with a comparatively small loss of {>ower 
by friction, wliile the inclined plane on 
which the carmge runs supports only a 
art of it'i weight. On the other hand, 
i' ver, it cannot be denied' that many si- 
tuations in which it would be quite impos- 
sible to open a canal, might admit of die 
establishment of metallic and other rail- 
ways. 

Varnish for The Italian cabinet 

work in this respect excels diat of any other 
country. To produce this effect, the work- 
men first saturate the surface with olive oil, 
and then apply a solution of gum arabic in 
boiling alcohol. This mode of varnishing 
is equally brilliant, if not superior, to that 
employed by the Frencli in their most ela* 
borate works. 

Crwodih Flesh an Article of Food.~^Kt 
Sennaar erdcodiles are oden brought to 
market, and their fiesh is publicly sold 
there. I once tasted some of die meat at 
K&ne, in Upper Egypt ; it is of a dirty white 
colour not unlike young veal, with a slight 
fishy smeil ; the ^animal hod been caught 
by some fishermen in a strong net, and was 
alwvc twelve feet in length. The Gover- 
nor of Esne ordered it to be brought into 
his court-yard, where more than a hun- 
dred balls were fired against it witliout 
any effect, till it was thrown upon its 
back, and the contents of a small swivel 
discharged in its belly, the skin of which 
is much softer than that of the back*—* 
Burkhardt V Tf avds. 
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A new edition, in five octavo volumes, of 
Mr ('oxe*s History of die House of Austria. 

' An Account of Timbuctoo and Housmi 
Territories in the Interior of Africa ; by El 
Hayc Abd Salem Sliabcenie, a Native of 
Morocco, who personally visited and resided 
as a Merchant in those interesting Countries. 
With Notes, critical and explanatory; by 
James Grey Jackson, late British Consul at 
Santu Cruz. 

’Travels in 181f) and 1817 through Nu- 
bia, Palestine, and Syria ; in a series of fa- 
miliar l*etters to lus Relations, written on 
die sjiot, by Captain Mangles, R. N. 

The Life of Brainerd ; by the Rev. ,Dr 
Styles. 

A third VoluM^of Mr Grant's History 
of thp English ^urcU, brought down to 
the vear 1800. 

VoL, VII. 


Travels in Holland, Gciniany, and part 
of France, in 1819, with References to their 
Statistics, Agriculture, and Manufactures ; 
by Mr. Jacob, Audior of Travels in Spain. 

A Tale in Prose, entitled, ** Nice Dis- 
tinctions,” will shordy bo published. 

In the press. Royal Virtue, with engpv- 
ings ; being a Tour to Kensington, Wind- 
sor, and Claremont ; or, a Conteuiplation of 
the Character and Virtues of George f 1 L 
the Duke pf Kent, and the Prinooas Char- 
lotte; 

Le Guesta* D'Hentico IV. in Italian 
verse ; by M. Guazzaroni. 

Shortly wUl be published^ Marmov Nor- 
folcience, a very scarce and ounous l^act, 
by Dr 'Sam. Johnson (under the assumed 

O 
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name of Probus Britannicus), which has 
never appeared in any edition of hia Works. 

The Picture of Yarmouth, embellished 
with twenty engravings ; by John Preston, 
Esq, 

The Village of Mariendorpt, a romance ; 
by Miss Anna Maria Porter. 

A Volume of Sermons ; by Mr Bradley 
of High Wycombe. 

Tlic Histivy of the late War in Spain ; 
by Robert Southey, Esq. 

A Refutation of tlic Objections to the 
New Translation of the Bible ; by J. Bel- 
lamy, Author of the Anti-deist, &c. 

A Reprint of the Rev. John Wesley’s 
Christian Library, originally in fifty vols 
12mo, but now to bp comprised in thirty 
octavo volumes; from a copy with MS. 
Notes of the Author. 

Shortly will be published, in 2 vols post 
8vo, Winter Ni^ts; by Nathan Drake, 
M.D. Author of Literary Hours, &c. Ac. 

A translation of Grillparzer’s tragedy of 
Sappho, in English verse. 

In May will be published. Travels in 
Sicily, Greece, and Albania, by the Rev. 
T, S. Hughes, with numerous fine engrav. 
ings, in two volumes, quarto. 

I.acoii ; or Many Things in Few Words, 
by the Rev. (J. Colton. 

Anecdotes illustr.itive of the importance 
of Tract Societies ; by the Rev. S, Meek. 

The Elementary parLs of Pcstalozzi’s 
Mother’s Book, in three parts ; with En- 
gravings by P. H. Pullen. 

A History of the several Italian Schools 
of Painting, w ith Observations on the Pre- 
sent State of the Art. * 

Mr Fraser’s Travels in the HimalaMoun^ 
tains. 

Miss Holford’s Novel of Sir Warbeck 
of Wolfsteen, 3 vols. 

Dr Brown’s Antiquities of the Jews, 2 
vols, 9vo. 


Mr C. P. Whitaker, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of Gottingen, and author of the 
modern French Grammar, is preparing an 
improved edition of Hamonieres Frencli and 
English Dictionary, which will be compris- 
ed in a portable volume, and printed on a 
bold and beautiful t 3 rpe. 

A Narrative of the late Political and Mi- 
litary Events in British India, under the 
Marquis Hastings ; with Maps, Plans, and 
Views ; by H, T. Princep, Esq. 

The Pnndplcs of Political Economy 
Considered ; by Mr Malthus. 

The seventy-eighth and last part of Dr 
Rees’s Cyclopaedia will speedily be publish- 
ed. 

The first No of “ Annals of Oriental 
Literature,” to be published quarterly, will 
appear on the 1st of May. 

An Italian and English Grammar, from 
Vergani’s Italian and Frencli Grammar, in 
twenty lessons, with exercises ; a new edi- 
tion by M. Piranesi ; with a key. 

Speedily will be publislied, A History of 
the Modes of Belief usually termed the 
Superstitions of the Middle Ages; writh some 
curious plates. 

Preparing for the press, a MineralogicaJ 
Dictionary; compiising an alphabetical no- 
menclature of mineralogical synonymes, 
and a description of each substance. To be 
illustrated by numerous plates, the whole of 
tlicm to be engraved by Mr and Miss 
Lowry. ^ 

Mr Neele is employed upon a new narra- 
tive and descriptive poem, to be given to th** 
public in the ensuing winter, 

A Geological Primer, in verse ; with a 
Poetical Geognosy, or feasting and figliting, 
pd sundry right pleasant poems ; to whicli 
is added, a critic.iI dissertation on King 
Coul’s lievee. 

Printing, in an octavo volume. Person’s, 
Euripides, complete, with an Index. 


EDINBURGH. 


The Edinburgh Encyclopedia, conducted 
by David Brewster, L.L.D. Ac. Ac. vol. 14. 
part I. will be ready in a few days. 

Mr Murray’s Historical • Account of 
'Discoveries and Travels in Asia,” which 
has been for some time announced, will 
make its appearance in the course of M^y 
next. The object of this work, as of that 
on Africa, is to comprise, within a moderate ' 
compass, whatever is meet important and 
amusing in the narratives of the various 
travellers, who have visited this extensive 
quarter of the globe. Befides the best 
wor](8 of known and standard travellers, 
the ^author has introduced a considerable 
ntttnber, which, as they exist only in the 
less known European languages, or in the 
MSB. qf our public libraries, may probably 


be new to the English reader. Among 
these may be mentioned, Clavijo’s Embas- 
sy to Timur, in 1401— Andrada’s Passages 
of the Himmaleh, in 1624— Don Garcia de 
Sylva’s Embassy to the Court of Shah 
Abbas, in 1618— Sir Thomas Grantham’s 
Voyage in the Indian Seas, in 1683-4— 
Proceedings of the Portuguese Missionaries 
in India and Japan, (from the great wo^s 
of Gusman, Nieremberg, the Oiknle C<wi- 
quhtndOf Ac.)— MS. Reports to the Senate 
of Venice, on various countries of the East; 
and narratives relative to Asiatic Russia, 
from the German collections of Pallas and 
Muller. The whole will be accompanied 
with geographical and.j|iiBtorical illustra- 
tions of* the past and present sihtc of the 
continent. 
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MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

LONDON. 


niBLIOOEAPUY. 

Longmak*s Genek’al Catalogue of Old 
Books, for 1820. Part. 11. 2s. 

Catalogue of Foreign Music for 1819, 
^old by Boosey and Co. 28, Holies Street. 
2 s. 

A Catalogue of Books, Ancient and Mo- 
dern, now selling at the prices affixed to each 
article, by John and Geoi^ Toddy York. 2s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The Life of John Sebastian Bach, with a 
Critical View of his Compositions and Mu- 
sical Examples ; Translated from the Ger- 
man of the celebrated Dr Forkel, Author 
of the History of Music. As a specimen of 
interesting Biography, the Life of the Im- 
mortal Bach, written by so celebrated a cha- 
racter as the late Dr Forkel, may fairly be 
ranked with the lives of Haydn and Mozart, 
but as a book of Musical Instruction (both 
to the Composer and Pei former) its value is 
much greater, as Bach is universally allowed 
to have been the first writer in the strict 
and most learned style of Alusical Compo- 
sition. 

Holt's Life of George III. 8 vo. Part 
VI. 

The Life of Bcv. John Wesley, and the 
Rise and Progress of Methodism ; by Rob. 
Southey, Esq. 2 vols. 8 vo. X‘l, 10s. 

The Life of Fcnelon ; by Charles Bullcr, 
I£sq. 8 vo. 10 s. 6 d. 

CHRONOLOGY. 

A Key to the Chronology of the Hindus; 
being an attempt to facilitate tlic progress of 
Christianity in Hinduston. 8 ^. 0 . 2 vuls. 18s. 

DRAMA. 

Con/aJo, the Traitor, Tragedy; by 
Thomas Uoscoe. 2s. Gd. 

Too l.atc for Dinner, a Farce ; by R, 
Jones. 2s. Cd. 

El Teatro Espnnol, No IG. 4s. 

> IK'CA'IION. 

A Greek and Lnglioh Lexiebn ; by M. 
Bdbs, 18mo. 4". 

A Greek Selection ; by W. Hodge. 8 vo. 
lOs. Gd. 

Elements of Latin Prosody ; by J. B. 
Bryce. 12mo. Is. 

Eiglit Familiar Lectures on Astronomy, 
for the use of young persons, with plates ; 
by Williitm Phillips, M. G, S. 6 b. 6 d. 

The Nature and Genius of the German 
Language Displayed; by D. Boileau, in 
one thick vol. 12 s. 

FINE ARTS. 

The Original and Genuine Works of Wm. 
Hogarth, from the Plates lately in the pos- 
session of Messrs Roydell, with explana- 
tions ; by John Nichols, Esq. F. 8 .A. No 
1 . Xl, Is. 

The GrangLT Poi traits, No A 

Redd's Catalogs of British Portraits, 
from Egbert the Great to the Death of 
George HI. Is. Gd. 


Hakcwill's and Turner’s Views in Italy. 
No 9. royal 4to. 12s. Gd. 

An Inquiry into the Early History of 
Engraving upon Copper and Wood, wiili 
numerous fac-similes; by W. Y. Ottlcy, 
F.*' Uo, 2 vols. XB, 8s. 

Notices Illustrative of the Drawings and 
Sketches of some of the most distinguished 
masters in all the principal schools of de- 
sign; by tliclate Henry Revely, Esq. 8 vo. 12 s. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

A new and comprehensive system of 
Modern Geography, Mathematical, Physi- 
cal, Political, and Commercial, with (Co- 
loured maps and plates ; by Thomas 
Myers, A.M. of the Royal Military Aca- 
demy, Woolwich, 4to. Part 1. 7 s. 

HISTORY. 

An Historical Sketch of the Campaign 
of 1815. Illustrated by Plans of tlie Ope- 
rations, and of the Battles of Quatre Bras, 
Ligny, and Waterloo. By Captain Batty, 
of the hirst or Grenadier (Guards ; Member 
of the Imperial Russian Order of St Anne. 
Second edition, considerably enlarged. 

Memoirs of die Court of Westphalia un** 
der Jerome Bonaparte, 8 vo. 9s. 

The History of the Anglo-Saxons; by 
Sharon Turner, 8 vo. 3 vols. X 2 , 8 s. 

Letters on History. Part II. 12mo. 6s. Gd. 

A History of the West Indies ; by the 
late Rev. Tho. Coke, LL.O* 3 vols. with 
maps and plates. Xl, 4$. 

LAW. * 

State TrielB; by J. HowcB,voL XXVIL 
royal 8 vo. Xl : 11 : 6 . 

Impey's Forms, Hvo. 7s. Gd. 

Vesey’s Keportd in Chancery, royal 8 vo. 
vol. XlX. part 3. 7s. Gd. 

Reports of Cases of Controverted FJcc- 
tions, in the sixth Parliament of the United 
Kingdom ; by Uvedale Corbett, and E. R. 
Daiiiell, h sqs.J||ipristcrs at law, Hvo. 9s. 

Reports of in the House of Lords, 
uptin Appeals of Writs of Error, in 1819 ; 
by Richard Bleigli, Esq. vol, 1. part 1. 8 s. 

MEDICINE. 

The Mother's Medical Guardian on the 
Diseases of Children ; by C. F. Vande- 
burgh, M.D. 6 vo. Gs. 

A Treatise on Uterine Ha*moiTbage; by 
Duncan Stewart, Physician-Accoucheur to 
tlie Wcslmmster Dispensary, 8 vo. Gs. 

Mcdici'd Notes on Climate, Diseases, 
Hospitals, and Mtdical Schools in France, 
Italy, and Switzerland; by James Clar^f:,’ 
M.D. resident physician at Rome. 8 vu. 

The Pharmacologia ; by T. Paris, dvo. 
lOs. 

The London Medical Repository, No 75. 

MISCELLANIES. . 

A Scries of Portraits of the most eminent 
Foreign Composers, containing a finely tn- 
graved Portrait of fieethovep, No J. A 
Nunibcr of this work will be published n- 
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gularly on the first of every month, contain- 
ing a highly hnished Portrait, accompanied 
by a short Biography ; consequently it may 
cither be used for the purpose of illustration, 
or will form a work of itself, at the option 
of the purchaser. — The piice of each Num- 
ber to Subscribers is 6s. — A few copies arc 
printed, with proof impressions of the plates, 
on India Paper, price 9s. each. — Those 
ladies and gentlemen who are desirous of 
subscribing to the work arc requested to 
send their names as early as possible, in 
order to secure good impressions. 

Original Miscellanies, in Prose and Verse ; 
by .lohn Laurens Bicknell, F.A.S. 8vo. 9s. 

Remarks on the General Sea-Bathing 
Infirmary at Westbrook, ne^r Margate ; 
by Christian us. Second Edition. 4s. 

A MS. found in the Portfolio of I.as- 
Casas, containing Maxims and Observations 
of Napoleon. 4s. fid. 

Coronation Ceremonies, witli engravings % 
by Richard Thomson, 8vo. Ih. fid. 

A Register of Ships employed in die 
service of the Hon. East India Company 
from 1760 to 1S19; by H. C. A. Hardy, 
8vo. 16s. 

The Peerage Chart, being an alphabeti- 
cal list of tile House of Lonls, upon a sheet 
of large paper, with paitiailars of each peer. 

Miscellanies; by the Rev. Rich. War- 
ner, 12mo, 2 voh. 10s 

Petition to the House of Commons on 
the conduct of. the 'I'ru-itees of (he I'Xtttr 
School, with an Intioduclion, Notes, and 
Explanations; by J. l.tinpricrL, l).p. Is. 

The Glory ot R^^.ihty ; a Historical 
Treatise of the anointing and crotvning of 
the Kings and Queens of Epgland ; by A. 
Taylor, E. 8. A. 8 VO. los. 

The whole Correspondence of Horace 
Walpole, Earl of Oxford; 8vo, 4 vols. C2, 8s. 

A Gazetteer of the Colonies of Great 
Britain, No I. 8vo. 2s. 

[Tlic Female Economist; or, a plain 
System of Domestic Cookciy ; by Mrs 
Smith. 4s. 

A new Dictionan' for the Fashionable 
World, translated n-om the French, witli 
eelcctions and additions, 1 2mo. (is. 

The London Journal of Arts and Sciences; 
by W. Newton, No 11. 3s. fid. 

The Cambridge University Calendar for 

1820 . (>s. 

NOVELS. 

Edward ; or, the Pursuit of Happiness. 
6s. fid. 

The Hermit of GlenconeUa ; a Talc . by 
iEneaa MHlonnell. 7s. 

The Young Countesa ; a Tale. 5s. fid. 

The Smugglers ; a Tale, 3 vols. lCs.fid. 

The Spirit of Cervantes ; or, Don 
Quixote abridged, with coloured engravings. 

' . POETRY. 

The Fall of Jerusalem, a dramatic poem ; 
by Ale Rev. H. H. Milman. 8vo. Ss. fid. 

Gray’s Works ; by Mason, 8vo. 1.5s. 

The Old English Poets, vol. II. contain- 

g a portion of Cbamberlayneo PharronidWf 


The Poetical Works of the Rev. George 
Crabbe, 8vo, 5 vols. XS : 18 : 6. * 

Clare’s Poems, descriptive of Rural Life. 
Second Edition. 3s. fid. 

Cathliina ; a Tale, in 5 cantos, 12nio. 59. 

Iron Cofihib, Dead Wives, and Disasters 
after Death, a Poem, 8vo. 28. fid. 

The Comforter, a Poem, Svo. 3s. fid. 

Mercator ; or, the Voyage of Life ; by 

C. Gray. 5s. 

The Beauties of the Modern Poets ; by 

D. Carey, Esq. 12mo. 9s. 

C^hevy Chace, with other Poems, l^mo. 
48. fid. 

The Works of Lord B 3 nfon, vol. VIII. 
containing Beppo and Ma/eppa, foolscap 
8vo. 7s. 

Retribution ; a Poem ; by (’. Swan, 8vo. 
5s. 

Chefs d’CEuvre of Frent h Literature, 8 
vols. vol. 11. (poetry) 12s. 

Zaycla ; a Spanish Tide. In 3 Cantos. 
By Oscar. 12nio. 5s. 

rOLlTfCS. 

El Espanol ('’onstitutional. No XX. 

Dolby’s rarliamentary Register ; contain- 
ing the Debates and l*roccc(hngs in Parlia- 
ment from .Ian. 14 tU, 1819, to Feh. 28th, 
1820. 3 vols Hvo. Xl, 6s. 

The Trial of Sir Francis Bnrdett at Lei- 
cester. Is. fid. 

I'he Political (’(institution of the Spanish 
Monarchy, us pioclaimcd by the Cortes at 
Cadiz, 19th Man‘h, 1812. Hvo. 3s. fid. 

3’he Censor; or Political Investigator; by 
J. Waile. No 1. 

LctUr to the furl of T<ivcr})ool, on tlic 
Distress of the Mercantile, Shipjnng, Agri- 
cultural, and Manufacturing. 1 ntertsts ; by 
Joseph Pin«ent. Hvo. Is. fid. 

S.itires upon Mr Hone’s Pamphlets ; by 
AL Adams. With 28 Engravings on wood. 
Is. # 

Specimens of Systematic Misrule; by 
Charles Maclean, M.D. 8s. 

A few words of Apology to the Elcctois 
of Middlesex. By T. T. Clarke. 

TUrOLOGY. 

The Insufficiency of Reason, and tlie 
Necessity of Revelation, to demonstrate the 
Being and Perfections of the Deity ; by 
Andrew Horne. 

The Antiquities of the Jews, carefully 
compiled from Authentic Sources, and their 
Customs illustrate'd fiom Modern Tiavels ; 
by William Brown, D.D. Minister of Esk- 
dalcmuir, 2 vols Hvo. 

The Ciiribtian’s Cyclopa'dia ; by Mr Bai^- 
ter. 12mo. 7s. 

The Domestic Minister’s Assist int ; a 
course of Morning and livening Prajtr ; by 
tlie Rev. Wm. Jay. Hvo. 

lOl'OGJlAniY. 

The History and Antujuitics of Eynes- 
bury and St Neots in Iluntingdonriiire, and 
of St Neots in the County ot Cornwall ; with 
50 Engravings. By G. C. Gorham, M.A. 
Svo. ISs. Fine paper, 21s. 

Historical and Descriptive View of the 
Paribhes of Rlonkwciiimouth, Bishopwearii 
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mouth, and the Port ami Borough of Sun- 
derland. 8 VO. 16s. 

VOYAGES AND TllAVELS. 

The Diary of an Invalid in Pursuit of 
Ileidth; being the Journal of a Tout in 
Portugal, Italy, Switzerland, Berlin, and 


France, in the years 1817, 1S18,. 1819. 
8vo. 1 ()s. 

Journal of New Voyages and Travels. 
Vol III. No I. 3s. 6d. 

The Adventures of Thomas Eustace. 
With Plates. 4«. 


EDINBURGH. 


Tlie Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott, ^ 
Bart. 1 2 vols, foolscap 8vo. £3, 12s. The 
Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott are 
now, for the first time, collected and pub- 
lished in a uniform manner, and contain 
severe pieces never before given to the 
public. 

Miscellaneous Poems; by Sir Walter 
Scott, Bart 8vo. 14«. — This volume 
contains the Bridal of Tiierinan, Harold 
the Dauntless, Williana and Helen, the 
Battle of Scmpach, (which first appeared in 
tliis Magazine), and all tlie smaller pieces 
collected in the recent edition of the author’s 
poetical works. Being printed uniformly 
with the octavo edition of Sir Walters 
works, it will enable the piirchaocrs to com- 
plete their setts. 

A Voyage to India by the Rev. James 
Conliner, A.M. Author of “ A Description 
of (Ceylon,” and Minister of St Paul’s 
Chapel, Aberdeen. 8vo. 7s. 

Description of the Arteries of the Human 
Body ; by -lohn Barclay, INl.l). Lecturer on 
Anatomy, Surgery, Second Edition, 

corrected and enlarged. 12mo. 7s. 

Edinburgh Montlily Bevitw, No XVII. 
for May. 2s. fid. 

Vindication of the Ministers of the 
Church of Scotland who have prayed for 
the Queen by name, notwithstanding the 
Orders in (Council on that subject. By a 
Presbyterian. Hvo. Is. fid. 

The Chiiotian and ("ivic Economy of 


Large Towns ; by Thomas Chalmers, D. D. 
Mi i^tcr of St John’s Church, Glasgow. 
No HI. Application of the Principle of 
Loadity in Towns to the work of a Chris- 
tian Minister. 8vo* is. 

Edinburgh Christian Instructor! NoCXVl. 
for April 1820, Is. fid. 

Songs of the Exile, by a Bengal Officer. 
3s. 

Sermon preached at Selkirk, after the 
lamented death of the Rev. George Lawson, 
D.D. Professor of Divinity to the Associate 
Synod. Js. 

Sketch of the Philosophy of tlie Human 
Mind. Part the first, comprehending the 
Physiology of tlie Mind; by Thomas Brown, 
M.D. Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
the University of Edinburgh. 8vo. 8s. 

Exposition of Elementary Principles, 
specially concerned in the Preservation 
of Healthiness, and Production of JJis- 
tcmpeT.i amongst Mariners, Travell^s, and 
Adventives, in tropical, variable, and un- 
kindly climates, with miscellaneous illus- 
tratjons of prophybctical administration ; 
by Andrew Simpson, Surgeon. 8vo. 18s. 

Winter Evening Tales, collected among 
the Cottagers in die South of Scotland ; by 
James Hogg, author of “ the Queen's 
Wake,” &C. 2 vols 12rao. 14s. 

A Sermon delivered in St Enoch's Church, 
Glasgow, on Sunday, Feb. 20, 1820, on the 
death of King George III; by the Rev. 
William Taylor, D.D. &c. dec. 8vo. Is. fid. 


New Foreign Worha ImporUd by Treutlel and JVurtz, Soho’-Sqiiffve, London, 


Poesies de Marie dc France, Poete Anglo- 
Normand du Xllle. Sicelc ; pubiiecs d’- 
apres les MSS. de France ct d’-'Vnglctcrre, 
avec unc notice sur la vie et les ouvrages de 
IMarie, &c. pir B. dc Roquefort. 2 vols 
8vo. fig. Li, 8s. 

Martens, Supplement au Recucil des 
principaux Traites, &c. Tom. VI II. (Tom. 
1.5 dc la (collection.) 8vo. 18s. 

Corres])ondance inedite ofliciellc et confi- 
dentiellc dc NajHilcoii Bonaparte. 7 vols. 
Hvo. £3, lOs. 

Borgnis, Trait6 des Macliincs que servent 
a confectionner lea etoifes, 4to avee 44 
plandies. £2, 5s. 

Memoires dc M. de Coulanges suivia de 
T.cttrcs iiicdites de Madame de Sevigne, de 
son Fils, du Tubbe du Coulanges, de Jean 
Lafontaine,^A:c. &c. 8vo. aecc facsimile et 
Ifortraiti,. Ifis. 


Madame de Grafigny, V'ie privee dc Vol- 
tiire et de Madame du Chatulet pendant im 
sujour dc fi luois a Cirey, suivic de .50 
Lettres inudites dc Voltaire, 8vo. 10s. 

I.’Hennite en Province, par M. du Jouy, 
Vol. 3, owe Jig. 12mo. 6s. 

L’Hcnnile de I.ondres, ou observations 
sur Ics Moeurs ct images des Anglois 
(faisant suite aux Moeurs F rancaiKS par dc 
Jouy) Vol. I. 12mo. fig. fisv 

Aug. 'Lafontaine, Le Chevalier Iluldi- 
nauQ de Bcringer, ou la Cavernc de la 
Montague des Revunans, trad, par la Con- 
tesse de Montholon, 3 Vols, I2in0| J[2s. 

Nodier, Lord Rutliven, ou les Vampires, 
2 vols. 12mo. 8s. 

Rougement, les Missionaires, ou la fa- 
inille Duplessis, 2 vols. l2mo. fig. Hs. 

Landcn, Salon dc 1819, Vol. L auc 72 
fig, 8w. XT, 48. 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT.— 12, 1820. 


5^M^r.--The Sugar market, since our last« has Iiad a considerable revival, and business 
for some time continued to be done freely at the market prices. For some days past, how- 
ever, the market has been rather languid, but no depression of prices can be stated, nor i$ 
it probable that any will take place. The shipments of refined gbods has been very con- 
siderable ; and notwidistanding the general activity of the refiners, the stock on hand is 
low. The stock of raw sugars is also reducing by degrees, and no arrivals of any conse- 
quence can be anticipated before the month of June, as the crops in the Windward and 
Leeward Islands are very late this season. It may safely be presumed also, that the de- 
mand for home consumpt will, in future, be more considerable than it has been for many 
montlis past. These things should influence the market, andi advance the price.— 
The market for this article has become dull, and a considerable depres'^ion lias 
taken place. A general alarm has prevailed in the Coffee market for some days, but from 
■what cause, or for what reason, we cannot ascertain. The holders, however, are pressing 
some descriptions of Coffee into the market at reduced prices ; but we conceive that this 
panic cannot last long. The next advices from the Continent may change the face of af- 
fairs.- ■ ■■■■ f ^The prices for Cotton have declined, and the market was for some time 
dull. The considerable reduction in price, however, that has taken place, has tempted 
speculators to come forward and make purchases at the reduced rates. The stock on hand, 
however, is so considerable, that we cannot see any chance of great improvement in this 
branch of trade ; besides, there is no immediate prospect of improvement in the manufac- 
turing 4istricts, so as materially to increase the demand,— —Toftatm— -In this article a 
few sales are making, but the market may be considered as very flat— (Tr«i«, of almost 
every description, which had advanced considerably, chiefly, we believe, from a spirit of 
speculation, is now on the- decline, and the market is in general become languid and 
depressed. The appearance of the weather, so favourable for the seed-time, will, we con- 
ceive, tend still farther to depress the corn-trade. 

The same languor continues to operate upon every other article of commerce, as wc have 
60 frequently had occasion to notice. There docs not appear in the accounts from any 
market, any appearance of a material improvement in trade. The present distracted state 
of the manufacturing districts also, has, in some of them, destroyed all trade and all con- 
fidence. What has long been foreseen and anticipated by us, has at last taken place. 
Open rebellion has reared her audacious an'd frightful head, in the chief manufacturing 
districts of Scotland. That it has been prevented from extending its baneful pursuits and 
consequences, we have to thank the energy of our local authorities, our military, and those 
brave men who have voluntarily come forward to defend their king and their country. 
What has taken place, however, lias affixed a blot on dur national character, wliich many 
years of good conduct will not wipe away, and has given a shock to the commercial char- 
acter of the country, the consequences of which are painful to contemplate. The wound 
must be probed to the bottom, in order to shew, not only the extent of the evil, hut that 
it IS overcome, otherwise we can never restore that confidence which foreign nations previ- 
ously had in the character, strength, and security, of this country. 

Weekly Price of^Stocks, from 3d to 2Uh March 1820. « 



3il. 

10th. 

17 th. 

2 hi). 

Pi^T^lr Hftnrlf j . 

221 i 
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i 

78 
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1011 4 

68J 

shut. 

shut. 

shut. 

3 per cent, reduced, r- yrrt^‘^rr--rrrrs^rr^rrTrtr, 

shut. i 

shut. 

shut. 
68{ g 
shut 
shut 

3 per cent, consols^'^.,., 

3^ per cent, consols,...,...-.^ — 

4 per cen|f console, rurr-rrrrrrr^^rrrrm-i".- r rr 

i 

shut. 

shut. 

OHl 4 
shut 
shut. 

5 per cent, navy ann — 

Imperial 3 per cent, nnn- rw*f-trTms.<-r 

103J i 

1 103J J 
' 07J 

103^ 4 
68 

India gtoCVt J-J rjj-t - s j -[-r-rr-rrnrrrrfrrrrrr— r-r- 



bord^l rr J -1 J 1 r- -rr- 

14 15 nr. 

2 Idu. 

14 15 pr. 

2 3 dis. 

16 pr. 

2 di-?. 

13 12pr. 
2 3 dis. 

Kxchequer biljft, 24d. pidl rrr.rm -rrrr.rrrr r 

Consols for acd* 
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American 3 cents. nr— r- 
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Ofil 

4 

004 

T2fr.75«. 

Frencii cenU. 

74 fr. 

74 fr. 50 cr. 

— 
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RegUtfr, — Commercial Report, 


111 


Course of Evcliange, April 4.— Amsterdam, 12 : 1. Paris, 25 : 40. Rourdeaux, 25 • 70 
Frankfort on Maine, 1524 Madrid, 34. Cadiz, 34. Gibraltar, 30. Lezliorn, *471 
Genoa, HI. Malta, 46. Naples, 38^. Paleniio, 116 per oz. Lisbon, 50^ Uio Janeiro,' 
55 >. Dublin, 9 per cent. Cork, 9. 


in 

baTfli 


Prices of Gold atul Silver, per oz.—Portugal gold, in coin, XO : 0 : 0. Foreiitn eold 
bars, X3 : 17 : I 04 . New doubloons, Xo : 0 : 0 . New dollars, 4e. Ud. Silver, in 
Tc, stand. 5s. Id. « ^ ^ * 


PRICES h^Londoitt March 31, 1820. 


*5TJG \R, Muse. 

H. P. Dry Brown, . pwt. 
Mid. Rood, an«l tine mul. 
Fine Old very fine, . . 
Kilned 1 loiib. Lo ei, . 
Powder ditto, 

Siiiirlo ditto, . . 

^ni ill Lump 1 
LarRe ditto, 

( 1 iisliod Luinp^, . 
MOl.AS^Eh, Britisli, cwt. 
tOFKCE, Jainaiea . cwt. 
Ord good, and tine ord. 
Mid. gixid, and fine mid. 
Daleh, I il.'ige andverj ord. 
Ord. good, and fine oul. 


LEltH. 

60 til b) 


76 

Hi 

no 

lOS 

103 

02 

17 

.30 • 

98 
112 
h ) 
102 
Its 


8« 
yn 
111 , 
112 
Uit 

m, 

96 

60 

31 

110 

J2J 

96 

112 

117 


GLASGOW. 
57 to 61 
«> 80 


30 


St Domingo, 

93 

105 


HIM EN TO (in Bond) lb. 

7d 

8ir 

7M 8W 

SPIRITS, 

J.im. Rum, 16 0. P. g.iU. 

5s .3d 

,3s 6d 

2s lid .3s Od 

Brandy, 

J 0 

4 6 


Geneva, 

2 4 

3 0 


Gram Whisky, 

6 9 

7 0 


WINES, 

Claret, 1st Growths, hhd. 

62 

64 


Portugal Red, 

Spinish White, butt. 

.38 

51 


34 

.3.3 


rencriffe, pjpo. 

30 

35 


M ideir i, . . • 

60 

70 


LOGWOOD, Jam. . ton. 

£7 0 £0 * 0 

5 10 .3 1.3 


I loiiduras, 

Campfachy, . . . 

FUS ri(’, Jarn^ca, , 

( uln, 

I N DI GO, Caraooas fine, lb. 
1 IMBF.Il, Amer. Piiic, foot. 
Ditto Oak, 

Clinstiansand (dut. paid) 
Houdur.is Mahog.iny 
St Domingo, ditto 
TAR, Ameiicdii, . brl. 
Archangel, 

PI IH’II, Foreign, . cwt. 

T VLLOW, Rw. Yel. Caad. 

Home Melted, . . 

HEMP, Riga Rhino, ton. 

Petersburgh Clean, 

FL \X, 

Riga Tides. <k Druj. Rnk. 
Dutch, 

Irish, 

M \ rs, Arclungol, . lOO, 
IIRISTLES, 

Petersburgh Firsts, cwt. 
ASHES, Peters. Pearl, . 
Montrc.il ditto. 

Pot, . 

OIL, Whale, . . tun. 

Cod. , , , 

TOB VCC O, Virgin, fine, Ib, 
Middling, . 

Interior, 

COT TONS', Bowed Georg. 
Sea Itilond, fine, . 

Good, . 

Middling, 

Demerara and Berbicc. 
West India, 

Pernambuco, . , 

Maraiiliam, 


8 0 0 () 
8 0 0 0 
7 0 0 0 
9 0 11 0 

9s 6d 11s bd 
17 1 11 

3 2 3 to 

2 0 jO 0 
14 18 

" m 

22 


5 13 

6 10 
7 10 
9 10 


e 0 

7 0 
« 0 
JO 0 


7s Cd 8s bd 


12 18 
14 3 0 


20 

8 

68 

73 

.30 

44 

56 

.*>8 

43 

80 

13 10 
34 
41 
38 
32 


32 

45 

58 

100 

52 

90 

0 0 
35 

46 

44 

33 


8 ^ (p.bri ) 


30 

38 

.35 

30 

9 

7 

4 

1 0 
2 4 
2 2 
1 10 
1 3 
1 0 
i ,3 
1 4 


40 

39 

34 

31 

5 
1 

6 
6 
0 

5 

6 
5 


LIVERPOOL. 
54 lu .33 
61 H> 

80 89 


103 

I 0 i 

92 

48 

31s 6d 
120 


lOo 

108 

98 

52, 


1 >2 
103 

m 

I3() 
11 > 
8d 


131 

.1.38 

1‘20 

125 

140 

122 

9d 


3^ Od 3s 2d 


6 0 6 5 
6 10 7 0 

7 0 7 10 
7 0 7 10 
9 .3 10 0 
Ob Od 10s Od 


1 

I 

17 


0 1 I 
2 0 
Is 


46 


LONrtOIV. 
.34 to bl 

t*? 72 

76 86 


85 

87 


97 

1 3,1 


86 

88 


129 

lo2 


9d 4s 6d 
3 6 4 0 
Sf 4 2 0 


£.3*) 

50 


6 10 
b JO 


45 
7 0 
7 0 


8 8 0 0 
N 2d Is 6d 
lUsod lUsbd 


21 0 ^ 
22 o — 
8 6 10 6 


£49 
43 0 


70a 

70 


39 

37 


0 64 

0 ,4j 

0 3? 
0 111 
2 2 

1 

1 2 
1 I* 
1 0 
1 4 
1 .7 


0 . 8 

0 6 

0 4 

1 0^ 
2 3 

'I* 

ii 


.38g 

45h 

568 

£32 

29 

7 

5 


72s 

80 


£4 5 — 


Is Od 
U 9d 


U 1 

J5i 

U Oi 
2a 2 


12 15 

on 11 

14 1 4i 

13 II 



ivi 


/7< ^ it r^^Omnnen ial Ref tort. 


CApril 


Af i*irM]T TiCAr I J'?T of Fx.itsk BANKRi;F'icir‘i, onnonncal between the of 
1 cbruaiv iind the 2^(1 oi Marrfi extracted from the J.ondon (sd/cite. 

Ajiiort r , ‘muv la i lul, f hi^]. life- ■''toiitt ,'VV'. jtui rjiirsfou^h I ini islnro, mnkCLper 


l\ ils, I I itt , SI illoitUfjiit , j)i }i()1(Il[ 

King I Ijiiniin h un, mi \( k( i 
KingiJoii, ( U ( stoji mnu i Tiirfft , K lTlCi^ctihJlr(., 
uiiilutldi r 

Km^hl, I I OIL slnit, I ojitloii, tliM stiru i«cr 


t )ii 

\ pi 111, I (t iV D vMiiuth, 1 Liuhurth'ltHLt, 
tturLl) i*it 

* hU s 1 t iM i{ )ol, v 111 II ik 1 
\fk iii^wi, f A. I V Mkiii on WiaJtord, \ nrk 
slyr , wiiu niciili inK 
^llll 1 , 1 I* \i ti 1 , w loll n ill ipLi 
Iliiiiird W H t SiJiiurl, I ivtipool, niti 

t li I it'< 

flukMtIi ( I'u'iton, T uin-luu iWiier 

lljlbi 111 ij, s. Gildci'^oim, tloMimti 

< 1i lilt 

)}|iil W IJitluviik, Soiiu Wtsliai-i wbimt-uiikcr 

II 111 A 1 5 \\ lliistol, sue u icfiiKi » •* 
lliooks 1 (ire It W iiuliuill strLH-f, bukln’f 

III ok, 1 Hull lirstield, Noikinre, tinner 

lliinkii, J tintton syho, ironuiongei 

( iiUJ, U juij ^uul item, inMLK^luri*^ 4 ^ilk 

uniuitiitur i 

( hipin m, it Jliiiks. SuHoll , rom r 
(hidhiTu, I ^toikpoir t lusliiic, mUou piniici 
Ibcsuur H Hroiiijiton nurdiiiit 
l.militr, ( Doikiiig, Suru j oiijiinfLe*/ 

( odk, f Ht IniskN , \ ork lim, Tiu thin* 

Dili.W fxitlnnoiid A oik hiri , woolJt n ttra|i 
fj mu (i T nit HI kLiit, Inililur Potter, G. liigh Poplu, rroiei 

DvliUJ.l) \\ lull hoiH i\t in, i < tUr Inn, taiiffii** Riih irds W» iA.n/amt , I 
Km 11 

1 lu ir I'-, H Nk ly rt, Moinnouthshiu.torn lirnkr 
] 111 , 7. Willhi ( re, I UHoliiil nc lomiixm ImuLr 
J lumtil I) l ii yytiihmi, WilL hat, huti'iii . 

IIlii, VV luruu^uilui, I in i^ai trl tl, p iiiutr 
mxi 1 ui 

Toiski, J 11 iSt ( . Ho'jsoii, \iu\Mih, luiuuri 

lUKlS 

Iruin,^ VluddeiiliUil, V oil sJirt, plumhi r ui \ 
f I i/u i 

iTttiniu, I,il< licit nil i n, (iloiULsti nh mi 

gi 11 

(<Mlni\, J 1. Gruilhil, (umliitlu Kml, \i 
tu din 

(do ir ( Itnuitax, r ssL\, liiitii di ijitr 
(•rilvMck, I VliUon, Knit, ninkupn 
Hillnu, M ‘ ill lou '^trtit i uj ntn 
H ueh, >V InltsMi, I itiui birt, (oi i iiKUh ml 
Ilainilt n, < k l.s sou, i^ui ii strn t, ( 1 1 ipsidi , 

\v lit li uiM nit u 

HirlKit, ( U irumi Ur, Wilrslurt, iairui 
tiindle, W I ttds, \ orKsluit, di«ptr 
ilodgson, M. Suijdtiluul-iinir the St i, iiurh un, 

proi ( i 

Hof-tiil, 1 itikUisi me, Vorit li»e,<klh nuithint 
lUnltj,!’ I Hubir\ \\ iivNukshire, milkr 
lackson, K. OUty, \ oil^ure, wooUtu Ujyipir 


* tW**t*5 DiiKt stmt; \\i t smitliiiild, hiiUlitr 

k •riKrtiitL, J lUltuii id( 11, AMJoIli n di ]iu 

JLll ind, H I PioscuU tittt, ( «i>otliu ui s ludd , 
t u\ir ind gjlilti 
I «gli, R. U\erpool, s,Oip-ni ikti 
1 1 V > , J ( ^iter Mtmet, I h 

I itth Aoort, J. Manchtbttr ^ 

1 isttr, J & J. B. I«rj, la)iJj||Ayd bi idgi , lluddt i 
111 Id, dytrs 

1 ongden, J. Cam, C/ioucesteisIiiit, tml nuuhinl 
I \nt, J. LVnt . 1 * iiisl>iii‘y-M|u lu , rm rthiius 
Matin isU r, J. Nforfidk strttt, Mile end, m istil.L 4 
rn inntj 

MitmtiiL, J I tuliv^Ptnilirokeslnu, cittli diaUr 
Matkintosli 7 Kiiii^V**h \, ni iltsti r 
Mykis sh lilviiihijn iv\n stallouKldii liutihiT 
•iNoriiN, \S . UOrnstvs *soHth unptoii. tmdjti me 

* t h ui t 

J, HtmUngtun kA<^, Biailspatb, Uuliun, 
s. <k iltr 

r. G. liiL'h iiLrctt. Pu, . ^ 

. , oriiM ill, uitn h nil 1 1 lor 

Uitdiit J. \Voolivuli Kuil, biicti* , 
Robinson, *^1 ( ambriihx , hutihu* 

Imss,* f, J)f vi/ts,.\i ili»e iinikitni i 
'^AtMnson, M Horst t pUti, ( 1 1 | 1 1 uu rfeul, Mui-tj, 
e\(hinp< bioker 

Shaw. I. Mitklfbiiist, MoUr un, C lit'sliiie, rlolhii r 
‘shnttkworUi, T* l^xi\,ifh sulhilk, Imen dripti 
'siinpson^ V ijjft iSYvjtbiii S'l nin. |fiort h mf 
‘^iiiilh I Donivtir, V ork lure loei r, sicdMumi 
‘‘lunli r, > Ri II hthi Inistijui , Siis t' druggist 
spt ilionilmu (dou^ stii.tillit ibanf'iu 
1 Ukir, I, ‘MoitUm III M iisii idoi » isttrihiri 
win n reh ml 

T i\i n, VV.,K itmwinph un dt ihi ni bullion 
J nisoii, \\ t fmi(t)um b, Si ulh iinpton, amholtk i 
A'en hm, , ( owiplon d uidi , '-oniLlStft'ihiJi 

'••lit Ur 

Vojstj J S Rdilifi luplnnv, proctr 
W It on, P I iM rpool, iih ithanl 
H iKi, S Uoltoii, ( iiu'i lush 111 iiiillii ri^ ht 
AV Him right I UmiumilI un lu IJoiis niikei 
Utltn in, i Illmin ti r, iiirkt luu , laicii diap i 
A\ iJkiJisoii, (. V\ormi ud-slicil, Londoii, u i 
d< ill r 

^S illi nil-, 1. C rowl U)u I jntolnshjii ( \ i ( r 
Woovi, J. 1 homes, A, \koo*l, J. Viaktlitld, V oil 
shirt, djirs 


VLPiLvitr'iiCM I i&T ot orcu Bj«y|LHi^»fCTE.s, announftd bctuein J t aiid IJlst 
Marili eviracltd from fheTEfHnbitfgU (oi/eitt. 


\r<h(i,< liiric , A ‘'Oil imrihiiiG Pnth 
\rthir \^ ill im, V(o niLnliuts Ntiihuijdi 
Rirni 'mil ]d usltii i, I tdh w il! 

Hivmin, I „aortr mil ir mmoon r, Diindt • 
t in|lKll (owin, I a lilt u d i - uui tdwe* 
toiiisls stiriing lud lohn ( unjilull A ( o i m 
dltin-' irs ul tobiiioiiist , Hn,|^ slutt, GUst,oi\ 
Diiigli', I u 'in, mi i(b nils tdnn 
11 HU , ^ > tamers rd I adihuin. List pirisb of 

(irttnoi k 

Liag, PiuKi , nunhini, \ew))i 1 di '' 
HineasUr, 1 ) nitl mi rthuu. Htn i\ , no v r< sidnig 
111 I^tikt strut (jIim;i>w 
M uKi', U. vaiin, flsli cult r, and dtalti, 1 hur 
Mtlvm, Jamts, \ v»n, d>tis, irlasgow 
Moigiii, A. mu b nit end dt lii r in llax, KirKikiy 
Mi)igiil. 4 . mutb nil ind dialu m flat, Kiikildy 
MU ItobiK, mu chant and fillip oimkt, rrMiie 

. 1 irir I r and cattk-deulor, Di ummulkn 


N( '•'I, Alt UK ri h lul, h dll bar it 
I ndt Willum, mtiih int Kt Itli . I iti shiiv 
RiiDerl-son, W lilimu, iinrtli ml Invi mtss 
stcttiisou, J. A„(t» timers (jos 111 ( lull, ntir III IS 
gow, and motbmts m gUs^o v 
J in Ptilh Poundry Cotnpniv 
\ ilUiui, H. itt ( o. timbti nuiiluntit. Pinky 
W 11 mi, A. me rdHiit ml slu]i owiu i , Aluadt i ii 
NHS. 

' miriw r lite brtwtr LmiitheiH— » diiukiKl 
I )tli April 

Aiuot (* tm if hint, Itilli- »tli\iduid H th \p it 
(atliM, 1 ( ») hitwti^, !• tlmbuigh— i iltviduid 

J dll April 

Pitison \ 1 oniiiil, niLKh.Mils, i dml)ur#.li- i iliu 
dtiid Jt th Apnl 

Hoberti.ou, fohu, nnitli ml, 1 eith— a dn i Imd J.dh 
Mart n 


EDINBURGH MAiira 29 . 


Wheat. Barley. 

Isl, ‘iKs. 6d. Od. 

gd, 36s. 6d. 2d, 2»^s. Od. 

3d ^ 3d, 22s. Cd. 

Aveiage of Wheat, i>*l 


Oats. 

1st, 2K Od. 

2d, 20s. Od. 

3d 1 7s. 6d. 


16 ; 4 (M2th8 per bull*^ 


Ec.ise & Beans. 

1st 9()s. 6d. 

2d, 0(h . 

3d,* Jrs.0d. 



isao.3 


Jiei- niler.^Co/jinh rctcU Uepori, I H 

Tin ukijf Mdjck 2H. 

Beef (17i oz. per lb.) Os. 5d, to Ob. 8d. ~ Quoxtpm i^oat . . Os. 9d. to Os. lOd. 


Alutlon .... Os. (>d. to Ob. 8d. P<s^Atiou^(2H lb.) . .Os. Hd. to Os, Od. 

L«inib, pci quarter * Os. Od. to 9s. 9d. Buttei, per lb. Is, 6d. to 0., Od. 

Vidl . . * . . Os. fid. to Is. Od. Saltditto, per stone .lbs. Od. to Os. Od. 

Pork Os. .5d. ^ Os. 6d, Ditto, per lb. . Is. Od. to Od, 

Tallow, per stone . 9s. 6d. to lOs. (id. Eggs, per dozen . • Os. bd. Od. 

HADDINGTO^r.— M arch 31. 

Wheat. IWiley. Oats. Pease. Beans. 

1st, i7s. Od. ht, 2bs. Od. Isi, 25s. Od. 1st, 17s. Od. 1st, 17s. bd. 

. 2d, 3Gs. Od. 2d 25o. Od. 2d, 22b. Od. 2d, I3s. Od. 2dJ 15s Od, 


3d, J4s. Od. M, 22‘^. Od. , 3d 20s. Od. ^ 3d 13s. Od, 3tl 13s. Od. 

Avcnige of heat, £*1 : 15 : 7 : 9-12ths. 


fJindvn^ Com Exdiangc^ ]\Iauli 27. 


Lr It pool. Apt d i. 


Ulu it, »( I . 

1 IIK ditto 
‘^iHHibiie liiUo 
UhiU 
J iiu ditto 

Jlrwik.nuw . 
Um . 

It irlo\ , . 
J MIC do . . 
Suin rfuit, . . 

M lit, .... 

1 llJu d ) . ^ 

Tio/’ I’t isi . 4 
MijiU . 

\V llJtl piJH - 


t 1 to 
(h lo 
7- to 
(llto 
TO to 
7t to 
7J lo 
7ito 
*8 to 
”i to 

( ‘n 

)0 lo 
< ' to 
^<) to 
1 1 to 
12 to 


f>8j Hoileis . . 

7d \i V . . . 

7 )| ■<nnll 13 c ms . 
ts luU 

7lllo-(ifni . . 

ROiloodOjts 

"3811 me do . 
TtW'jdttnd do . . 
■ Fibedo . . 

jl’otTtO do. . 

,flOC do 4 
lour, p s,iil 
SCH OIUli» 

Hh < om tiy 
'Idil’oUud ntroi 
111 Mr m 


irto 
— to 
1 ) to 
% to 
l(t lo 
21 to 
til to 
9> to 
J(l to 
2‘i to 
t(» 
'b > to 
bO ti 
to 
to 
JJi > 


IS Whe at, ^ 
— p< 1 70 lb>. 


tf fl 
P( u^o, fircy Id 0 to IZ ») 


lug. new . 10 0 to in 10^.'^ bite >0 u to iS 0 

1 ■xnitiu 01 1 ) to ♦ 1 1 ^ ^ ^ , 


10 


Dnulieic 


i to 
0 h to 1 1» 


.Seeds, 


Must Hio /n, 
— \Mutc 
1 ires 

I orinp, U lute 

— \iS 

— V ill iw 
i -Ml iu ly, new 

( 


I’f lo 20 Hiinpsicd 1 ) to 
I to Tl fit i^ctd crush 6 to 
10 to 1 1 N< H hiT ik'td 70 to 


1 1 to ^0 Ky< 4,1 i^s . 1 ■> to 
0 to ( lo\Ci, Red 00 to 
0(1 — hill i 0 t 

( 0 lo 0-1 ( ri 1 iiuUi It l( 

Sill Mil Klod, 0 to 

iSiiwR iiiocid, loi.!!*. 


'Dutch Red 

Z l • * 

Art-hangel 
“7 ,( in,id i . 

I Scott h 

jiiish, new n sto o uj] 
B ifli y, per 0.) )b 
7||1 iM. gimd > 3t> 5 0 
,1 ‘bmg 0 0 to 0 O' 

7 . » 0 lo ‘ » 

** lush I 1 to 

OUs, pel 1> Ih 

tug poll. 7 i to 

lush do 

Stotihdo 7 to 
1 R>e, ptl qr 78 0 to 10 O] 
SO M dt per b 
l<» —1 me . 10 ' t JO Oi 
Msl— Middling 8 7 to S oj 
Ot) Hi ans, pi qi . 

— 1 ngh h . IS 0 to 0| 

Irjvj,. , l>0toM0 

Ripiicid.p 1 jLultoilb' 


» Oto 0 ^ 

8 0 to I oA’™*'-,P, 

> o trt «> 0 ‘swu l,C S 40 0 to IZ 0 
o 0 to q mbond 30 Oto 72 0 

9 911.10 ( .VV''': 'h,>,k 

lUatiMf al, pii ZIO Ih. 

rnglish , ”7010310 

Scotch 2J 0 to 7 0 

lush . . ZiOtoTuO 

lir.iu,)) 24 Ujs I 1 to 1 . 


i 8 


JiutUr^ Buf, 1^4. 
Ruttei, iir i wt T 9. 
Blit 1st .4 S>to S4 

Ni VM y * ' i>l 10 S2 

Walcilord . 7.^ to 7» 

Cork, puk Zd, 7S to 80 
7ci dry . (»4 to 08 

Bt ci, 0* tune 100 to i Id 
longifp firJv j5lo 80 
Rork.i hri 81 to 85 

B icon, piT cwt 
'SJuu t imddk s 57 to 58 
Hams dry » > lo is 


»lvtrigc Ctice^ (fj Cot n lu Lfighnitl and fVal< Jtotfi iht liciuni'i ru cited in th( M'uk 

imkd 1B(5 Mafthj 1820. 

3Vhe.it, 70s. Id.— Hye, Us ;ti.— Ilarlev. 3t s 5d — Oats, Zls lOd — BeaJii, Do 5d —Pease, IS- 5il — 
Reel or Ri^, Ob. Od.— Oatmeal, 'Aib. Od. 


MF/rFOROLCKrlCAL KKrOKT. 


Thv: quantity of urn tiuit tell vluiing the numdi of March ib less than tliat of any one 
month for the labt bix years. In other rcsjiectb there is nothing dc*4;rving partieular no- 
tice. The me ui teinpcralurt )ias been gradually, though slowly, increasing — the average 
for the nionil) being one dtgue and a h.dt higher than that of February, the same quan- 
tity less than that ot Mauh 1819, and nearly a degree higher tlian tlie mean of March for 
the last four years. Tlu* 'Pht niiomctf r, during the month, sunk eiglii tunes bcloii the 
freezing pciSnt, .md rose eleven timeb .ibove OO. The megnjdaily range is about half a de- 
gree greater than is usual for the bcasou. The Baronietei^ hae not Been so stationary as 
ought ha\e been cx^iccled dm mg bo long a tract of dry weather. Tlie fluctuatsons were 
frequent, and :Knn(>tinie^ of lonsidcuble rxttniy gentf^ly preceded or acconi^ied l^y 
gales ol wind. The mean of the ll}gronieter is above thc usual average of me spring 
months, und the point of deposition ib ^nsequeiuly below die mean muumum tempera- 
ture. i'hib IS generally the case, indeed, during the montlis of March and April, owing, 
as has been often remarked, to the preialenre of dry cold winds Ife^i the norm and north- 
tdut. 'Phe season oltogethei has been uiuoninionly faVourableT^nd though vegetation 
has not been so lapid as last year, there is reason to expect a much more abiuidiant crop 
ot ull kituU oi Inui. tn tins uuinei the oivhaid:> were surcely ever known to present a 
more jwmjsHig aprearanee tlian they do now, 

Voi.. VIL p 



A’ tgister.'^Mrieorohgiad JirpoH. 


CApril 


Mf.TEOiioi ooiCAL 'Fa Cl h'^ i\irtracfcd from the Regi.sfer kept on the Hunks tj' 
the Tuii,f\)ur viilcs cast from Pirth, Latitude 60 *^ US', Elcvaiioa IbSftet, 


March 1820. 


Extrejncs, 


TIIEItMOMETKK. 
I'f f^LUtcfr*^ daily heat, 

tempL ratine, 10 \.M. 

10 1‘.M. . 

ot d.iilv ( \treines, 

JO V.M.aiut 10 . 

J daily ohsoriatuin*., 

VVhol*' range ot Ihennoinctci, 

Mean d.iily ditto, 

leinpeiaturc of spring water, 

UMIOMEIEU. 

Mean of 10 \,M. (temp, of mer. IT) 

lOP.M. (temp, of nu 1 . 17) 

both, of nier. 17) 

"Whole rangi’ of Uirometei , 

Ale.ui ditto, duiing the day, 



in 2 1 hours 

HYGUOMETEIl. 
Ham in inches, 

Eiaporatioii m ditto, , , , 

Mean daily Evaporation, , 
X.cslie. Mean, 10 A. M. . , 

1(1 i*. M. . 

.. both, 

Anderson. PoiiitofDcp. ’OA.M. 
JOP.M, 

ilelat. Uumid. Id \.M. 
10 J’. M. 


De^jrees. 

THEIIMOMETER. 

Degrees. 

4bM) 

Maximum, 

• Llth d.iy. 

.'.(j.O 

IJ-.S 

Miiinnuni, 

2d, 

. 21.1 

'J 1 .fi 

I.owist m.ixnnuni, 

, 2d. 

. 7l. 1 

. .79.(1 

Highest iniinmnni 

, 2Mh, 

11.0 

'lO.s 1 

Highest, U) A. M. 

11th, 


, 'J().,i j 

f.tiwet.1 ditto. 

2d, 

. .31.0 

■lo.it 

Highest, JO P. M. 

Jllh . 

- -19.1' 

.773 0 

Lowest ditto 

2d. 

. ‘JS.1 

12.1 

flreatcst range in 2 j 

Ihoiiis, 1th, 

19.1 

*jo.i; 

Least ditto. 

. I Jtli, 

. (i.O 

Iilehc^. 

liMiuME rEH. 

Inchis. 

20 70J 

Highest. 10 A. M. 

Ibth, 

.70.7.10 

JO. 71 1 

Lowest ditto, 

2.3d, 

2S.70() 

J9.70H 

Highist, 10 P. M. 

17th, 

.70.-111 

h.070 

Lowest ditto. 

2 Id, 

2b.7t..'» 


tJrealest jaiige in Jl hours, LiJd, 
Lea.'-t ditto, . . . iiti^ 

IIVGROME noil. 
Leslie. Highest, 10 A. M. ilJd, . 


Dcglei^. 

.■jJ.O 


0..732 



7,0 

1.7J0 



21.0 

.O.l.j 

I.oweit ditto, 2'“dh, 


i 0 

lb. 5 

Anderson. P. ofifep. Highest, 10 \.M. 

1 >th 

1>.() 

I1..3 

. Lowest ditto 


10.0 

J7.9 

Highe.t, 10 P.M. 

1 nil 

17.0 

.70, 1 

Lowest ditto. 

'>d 

17.0 


. Ilelat. Hum. Highest, 10 \,M, 

Mth 

‘11,0 


1 last dillo. 

J )tli 

.7') 0 


..(Jrs. inoiv ill soiair. 10 \.M. .r>l [,i id ditto, 

. ,10P. 

IxHb, .13o| Lt.etvlillo, 

Kairdajs, rainy days, Wind wt'stof imridian, l’ 1 ; east of nundiaii, 10. 


. (.liatusl, '0 l».M. 

. 1.1 1 st d'fti), 

l-i id ditto, 

, 101*. -M. 
Lt.etvlillo, ; 


Meteouologicai. Table, extracted from the RegLter ktjd at Edinburgh, in 
the Observatory, Calton^hdL 

N.B — The ttbscrvations are made twice e\ cry day, at ihpc o’elork, forenoon, and four uVloek, .iftct- 
110 * 111 . Till, second Observ.'ition in the afternoon, in the hi.st column, is Ukeii by the IligisUr 

Tlierinonirter. 


Mar. l{ k;'(v 

E. .3 1 

E. . 3 / 
'M.21 

‘'(IR-.U 

-f M.-i.") 

E..3C 


J'/,J io!m..s 7 » I jHail morn. 
-'^.077'^'. '0 1 '’'^•jlrost day. 

looidK.'il} ^ [l*’rostiiioin. 

19 M.r. 1 ... 

. .v,( 

.Odh .M.37 ) ^ I’Mild 

.99.7 F. 10 / 


1.. ( Ob-'' bo.lJl M.J.I ) ' . 

'•'ill- H I 

r Ah ..ww v 1 - - VV. 


je.o 7 

H I 

, . f M.l'J 

'•'\\K .50 

^ ^ E, lb 


.902 M.17 > 'Dull, but 

.S7H F. 1.3 jf 
.b jl M.il. -I 

..).70iM.ll< . fair, but 

P oUU 

'“'ij ‘^'F. Frost morn. 

U.IU,. 


<1 .iir, but 
[dull. 

IDillo, \\ 1 I 
j .un'.liiiie. 

iMild. 


''ll E. . 7 (> 

2 -' I 


.SSSlE. 1.7 I'/’'* 
.(,01 M.lh » 
.J 7 M'. Ilf 
..JVM.I*) „ 
..307 1 1’. J ) f 


“■('i:. lol .oOTII’. J ) f ' 1 .m 

f iM 2S.710,M. I J \ 1 1)1.1 

j ,».o.s i;. 17 (I"- ■,!,>, 

o,; ( iM.'dMl ..'0K|M..ih I s„oi 

..dis F. -11 f ‘ (lull 

fIM.lJ ' - .’JO M. 1." V. ... I ,m 

“ ('E. n j .217 i:. 11/ * •shm 

VI..! J' .mHM.iITj .. Fiiii 

E. •!.. I .'jjj i;. j'i /| ^* Mill 

o^f'M.lo .3ISM..0^ l-m 

E. 1.1 I .1.17 r. a. I ^ 'V* I, 

I !\I.. 1 h I .lid M. .0 > fun 

E. ih . ,(01 K. lO f ‘ 1 mi. 

- f IM..3.7 : .JKMI.iOi ... (old 
E. Jrt I .100 E, 17 j 'ram 

\ .er.-’gc of Jlain, 1.097 nielKt. 


il old tiJleii. 
I iUi iltn. 

d)u',l, with 

' di mils. 


I'siiow mom. 
ih.ul afti ni. 
I'SIIOW morn, 
dull day. 

I .m (oriM. 
'show. all( r. 
l-,m, 

lam .ilti J n, 
f m d i\ , 
jl III. niglit. 
j'showir', ol 
jl tm. 

( old. 

'ram .iltcrii. 



nso;] 


Rc^iilLr.—A/i/xnnfncuh, Pinmoitmi\, 


APPOINTMCNTS, PROMf^TIOXS, iS,, 


1. MILIIAUV. 

ni M i)()i flon h. C ithcirt, 2 Or t> U 

I )i ut ( ol 21th 1 lb ) 

( ipt. 1 rv( If Major 12th Vui; Idl 1 

Cowtll, t oldst (iUir Is, \l uoi 

nihlLb 1S20 

» (r. (luur il (iHvn, from ilJ Di. Colonel \uc 
Sir D Dumi IS, dead Ih i do 

Litut fliusiU, (aptiin by purdi viu 
N lylor, ret ^d M utli 

Conn t (ir i r'ton, I u ut by puuh. do 

I AIcikK ( ( rnit by punli do 

T. Itiinsden, Count by purtli vut Lit n, 
proin *.ltlil b 

rnsjt,n n d/i 11, I )iu 15 f. Tontt, \kc 
M irriotf (71 IsiliJuly 

A B UimivMih, loinct, \ut Nixon, 
dtil 17 th Ub 

( ( iiut Ikbb, 1 It tc ui t, Mcc I iuuloii. 

de d dStpllSIT 

1 W . t llarrtU, ( ornct, a ici f) i\ i , dc d 
1st 1 tb ISO 

I itul Ci>i t, ( ipt in, M I HutUi kid 
nil Mai til 

■ ■■ \tilcison, Iroiiih p 17 f Pi>m 

Mil I ns I dt b p do 

— ^ — I limit, t lUin, Mtt Mulltii^ii, 
111 1 11 d 17 th f til 

1 i i,.ii Hopkins, 1 t u nun \ i Snnlh, 
h Vi t l)n - I M r h 

MuilullWit III 00 

I iisii 11 t i 1 , I uut Mtt Man li 

J th lum HI ) 

(1 I) iuni fusif^n (111 vpiil 

fils p I I lu, li n 1 ( 1 1 11 n, MIL 
( 1 I n h p S ^ 1 rtt 111! 

.IMiul IS 0 
1 ) 1 1 I 1 t I, ( ai t nil bv i luh \ J IV, 
ut -ilhltl 

1 iisipi llulld T Kiittiiint d > 

J 13 (fOUf»h fnsigii d» 

II uut Ktnntlv, J itUt Met 1 rot 

t( r » V» t Bn * 1 M tith 

{m Hiillir .dluut 00 

I uut litiiMtk, lioin *1 Hr I uut Mt« 
sii iih \d| 1 1th IHi 181S 

1 n 11,11 1) in I ituf -1 I Vu;,' isi > 

M schorl* fii Aiu ClimibLibn, dtid 

Istftb SI 

( I I 11 I 1 III I ^ I s 1 t S( J t 1 >1 i 

I tuL l< ilKlt 11 , C ip* Mtt lux > 11 , 10 
\ tt Hi 1 M util IS _0 

1 usij,n 1 1 il (11 I Kill do 

1 Uob I n I 11 d ) 

licit J 01 1 mi ( 1 [ Met Pill tu, S 
Hu nlMU 

f 11 s II 1 11 ' ti, I I t do 

1 1 ut sprilt lioiii h p 1 W 1 U 1 tut 

1 K IS , 1 \ it III >11 

1 iisiLi) I h ui lu 1 1 ul ^ Il lilt dt id 

»(Ii luh ISl I 

iuul Ml ih ( n t b\ I 1(0 t I I on, 
I \\ I k > M u h IS 0 

M Km/ c, I ai' MU I II sholin, 1 

Vl 1, 1 d > 

1 1 M M l\ti I 1 1 * t'o 

It M u I III I I 1 d ) 

1 isij I ( 1 1 1 It , 1 uut MU M iddpu >_ I 
Itliltb 

1 tlr,US II I Us do 

1 1 11 111 , 1 II im, M(t Dnl/ell 17 T)r 

17tb d . 

\ S kii Ills b\ purth MU \>iIJiio on 
7 i ‘hj viau li 

f iisit 11 Ol tiiLU , I itut \ ue W dt , 7'5 1 

ITthlib 

Vi \ llutibinsm 1 n 24lh I 

1 11 11 I ut ti nil II , Si ] 1 IIS pi^' 

il (I MU i t 1 t I > 1 . t M i b 

— L I > 1 , 1 1 ut sit AiuiCt, t V « 
Hu I 

VI I > i r 1 


49 r. LifUl Oui Sir M Vifhtnipf'ill, (oloml, 

\jpt M oil iiid, dta I IJth ftb 

t. Maior (ilt(,ij, Mijor bj punli vut 
Oimsbv,ui JthMmh 

L ut I nil )iif, t ipt by purth. do 

I iisi 4 ,n s uultrs I nut bvuunh do. 

50 tKiit Cidctr, Hoss, fromk M Col fn 

\K?t Powti, tiiKtllui ad ditto 

Surg J uus, h p If. Surg mw ikk 
“ P ^ ^ 17lh Ftb 

5T It I'oJ Ihinm^ fm Mty lUg it col 
MU Hrtreton li p.\ oik Rang > 1th do 
\\ W irrtu, 1 iisjgn Sth May ij,u 

5) fiisign Barlow, Litut Mte M lepherson, 
. ,, l^tli do. 

Mulkern, Lituf Thoms in, dt^ii 

, loth July 

filrmmuti fus 

67 < ornit Moiiott, Iroin 17 Dr I iput mii 

hints dt Id Hthdo. 

<0 J nut Mill i^,( ipt vitL ( amrron, I Vtt. 


Hn 

fn ign WhiU, 1 11 If 


2d Marth H2lj 
do. 


tunt ( i(l(f J L Cl like, from Rr \ Mil 
(oil ) I iign 

7o liiut Matt lioiHbl C ( viu Vil 

Urn il i( 2ltJiFtb 

,) Jimp (Jill Mistfi M M'PInil, gu u 

M 1st Mil Muir IV 11 1 1 3th M mb 

7/ lull ( iMu in tioin h 1 I uut mi 

M\iUui \a Hn d). 

M Inigiili) tibj,Iaut \ictM*( mhi ih ui 
„ , , . hfiMiylSlI 

( P ( ’nkt, I n 7fh I ib H '0 

Sing Kul , Iriin h p >S J Suru mu 
H tihiis bp sf 21 do. 

S7 J uut ( n-o ] \ l| uu IT ikh imon. pro ' 
2)th Ma\ JSl 1 

H t f ns M u 1 in il 1, I lout v iti fU v on, dt 1 1 
1 , , , . ■.(dliJunt 

U. J Knu., fns lit Marth 1817 

Lnsij,)! sutj 1 , fiom h p "J f r nsi^ 1 

9th M ircli IK.O 

I riinnu r, I u ut. \ite Ihxid, J Vi I. 

Bn >d do. 

D Micdimall Ins do 

Lt M iKhiohu lioin h p 56 I . Pijm. 

\;ti (lorlon, h i dc, 

I lint sjurk , ( ipt MteBouIgp*-, 7\tt. 
Bn 17th fib. 

I iisign \rtliui, I uut March 

sptii , I ns do. 

Il II lull Mind) il ih( D’lki if ^\ellmg 1 on, 
K (a C (• t H I oloiitl in Chitf, vict su 
T) Dmidis, dtid 19th ftb. 

l^^ I R.Cipi Inc, fioiii 16 f Mijor by purcb. 

Mctlib\,rct 2d Mirth 

II s ( \ iscouiit Btaueb imp, F nsign by 

puHli Met M\£ 1 S, prom 24th Itb 

1 uut Biiiv,( ipt \it( llantt, 1 Vtt Hn 
2d M m II 

M*I L ii, from h p AIi ( ori)!», 1 1 

(1 1 

1 ( U *dliiul Gia\, I Lieut 1 1 iilIoJi, ikad 
1st Jmii ISl ) 

J It t ol sjjuli, irom h p \ otk IlangerN, 
I • (. ol VKL f Itmi ig, i3 I 

JitliFeb IS'^O 

\ 111 ( A Hotlefiin, f nsign by purth mcl Dor 
mtr, irom StliMardi 

fll dual Dciiatinitni 

J ( inipbcil, Hosp \sust Mtt Couseus, dcid ‘ 

-4th 1 eb. 

(1 1 Mr ''imuel IIulsi, Ciot ot ( hclata Hospital 
\ tt Dundis, dead 1 » do 

I t III SirHirrx ( iKcH, IJl.GC.B. It Gov 01 
t liiK V Ho pit il do 

/ \ihiui^c\, 

IM 11 I ol (»Milk\ III III 5s f wuhMij < nv 
hr I p ( • 1 



lieghter^’^Appoininitnis, Promoiions, 


IIG 


Bt. 1 1. 1'ol. Bourcliier, from 11 Dr. with Major 
Smith, nr. 

Bl. Major Mihui, from 1 F. vmUi Bt. Major Five, 
Ii. p. 3 F . 

Fapt. Ramsoy, from 11 F. rec. di/f. with Captain 
Knolhs, h. p. 

Brownson, trom 25 F. rw- diff. with Capt. 

Pru vtley, h. p. 5 (lar Bn. 

“ — • IMolan, from 70 F. rcc. dift. with Captain 
Kced, h. p. 4 W. I. R. 

L.'^nt. M‘Ken/ic, from 22 Dr. witli Lt. UobiMMi, 
21 F. 

- - ' Mullcngcr, fiomlOI, with laeut. Blanc, 
h, p. 1 F. G. 

Lcavfich, from 21 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 

Johnston, h p. 3 W. I. R. 

Ile\^ley, fiom 46 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 

('.inipbcll, h. p. 30 F. 

Ridge, liom 5b l\ rec. diff. with Lieut Ma- 
son, h. p. 

— j^Lee, from 81 F. with Lieut Dixon, h. p. 

— « " ■ Bowton, from 2 Ceylon Reg. with Lieut. 
Pojnt8,h. p. 30 F. 

— — Ciult, from 1 F. G. rec. ditf. with Lieut Ly- 
ster, h. p. •' 

— — Staei>oole, fro.m 18 F. rec. diff. with Lieut 
Lyiiar. h. p. 19 F. 

— ^nojth, fm 20 F. rec. diff. with Lt. Holmes, 
n. p. 14 F. 

„ Harrison, from 41 F. rcc. diff. with Lieut 
Borrowes, h. p. 103 F. 

— - — Clemens, from 41 F. with Lieut. Purdon, 
h. p. 4 W. I. R. 

Stem, from fiO F. rcc. diff. with Lieut. Wil- 
liams, h. p. fil F. 

Prior, from 69 F. rec. diff. with Lt. Wind- 

sor, h. p. I W. 1. R. 

WTally, from 11 Dr. with Cornet Wymer, 

Ensign Forbes, from 22 F. with Ens. Smith, 89 F. 
— — Dallas, trom 12 F. ret. diff. with Ensign 


[[April 


Loduigton, h. p. 4 l\ 
Quartor-Masttr <\n 


Ensign 

- — Smith, from 11 Dr. with Quarkr- 
MasU^' Houghton, b. p. 25 Dr. 

w . Quarter- 

Master Hales, h. p. 67 F. 

Rengnatious and Rrtiunicnts^ 

Colonel Cooke. 7 West York Militia 
Lieut Colonel Irbv, 1 W. I R. 

r; — Ormsbv, 19 F. 

Major Naylor, 1 Dr. Ci. 
t aptain Lay, 22 F. 

ylppowimenfs Cancelled. 

Captain Mullingar, 10 F. 

Corn-l Frskmc, 21 Dr. 

Ensign Power, 50 F. 

Assikt-Surgcon ffroig, 67 F. 

JXwjii^scd. 

Dep. Assist. Commis. Gen. Phillips. 

Deaths. 

Gen. Walker, Roy. Art. at Chelsea 1 Uh Mar. 1820 
Hartcup, Roy. Eng. in lyoiidon 28th Feb. 
Lt.-Gen. Cheney, from G. Gds. at Beverley 

9tJi March 

iPkenzic, Colonel of 3 Vet. Bn. 
at Sheffield 7th do. 

-—C. Irvine KIi June 1819 

— Hamilton, R. Wag. Tram, London 

Col. D. ^ttray, h. p YoikLI Iiif. Vol. 2lth Feb. 

Sheldrake, R. Art at Reading 23d do. 

lacut-Col. R. french, h. p. S9 F. 

7—— Hatley h. \y. Canadian Fene. at Fre- 

dericton, New Brunswick, Aide-de-camp to Maj. 
Gen. Smyth 50tli Dw. 1 8 1 <) 

■■ ■ ' ■ ■ Middleton, R. M.ir. Chat. 5th Mar. isJO 

Major A. Macdonald, h. p. Portuguese sen u c • 
2d April 1819 

Gilbert Elliott, R Mar. on passage from the 

Mediterranean 17th Feb. 1820 

Captain Nixon. 10 Vet Bn. in Guernsey 25tli J.iii. 

' ■ ' Haggerston, of late 8 Vet. Bn. 

18th Ort. 1819 

— — — WbHUinelJ, 53 F. Duke of York Indi iinan 
19th Feb. 1S20 

Montgomerie, 57 F. Clonmcll 28th Jan. 


< ipt A. F. von Brandis, late (#. L- 2-lth Tan. 1820 
I uut S. Swiny, li. p. 38 F. 2bth Nov. Ihl9 
I owson, h. p. 22 Dr. 2jtli Sept. 

• Ross, Utc 5 VU. Bn. Cufrusey 

3d Mmh lS2i) 

Jaj> Fraser Dunlop, h. p. 58 t, London 

derry, Ireland 9th Martb 

• Roberts, late 5 Vet. Bn. Alderney 

oOth Dec. 1819 

Green, 67 F. Bombay ‘20th July 

Burton, 5 Vet Bn. late h. p. 4 (,ar Bn. 

Aberdeen 25th Feb. IS2() 

Fnsigii James Fraser, 1 Vet. Bn. lltli Ftb. 

F. Sander, late Germ. Leg. 19th do. 

Paym. A. Macdonald, h. p. Uilk Brig. 

Nichols, 19 F. 28th Aug. 1819 

— — • Burgctis, 2d Lancashire Mihtia 

lUh Ftb. 1820 

Assist-Surg. Ader, h. p. Ger. Ltg. 50th Dec. IS19 

Riinstadt, Gcr. Leg- 21th Ott. 

Dep. Assist Commib. Gen. RatiKin, Canada 

Additions and Alftiatums too late fat inscr- 
lion in theit uspcUivc Placid. 

1 L. G. Cm>t, Earl of Cxorulgc, tioni 7 lluss. to be 
Capt vice M.aync, cn, rci. did. 

8th Mareh 1S20 

1 D. G. Lt. Dames, trom h. p. *^6 F. Lieut, vkc 

Waldron, cx. ice. difR 1 l)th do. 

2 Dr, Capt. Spoonu, Major by purch. \ . J. met, 

ret do. 

Lieut. Graham, Capt by piirt li. ifn. 

Cornet Shawe, Lieut, by purch. do. 

A. W. Hyndhara, Cornet by purch. do. 
7 C^t Mayiic, from 1 Life Gds. Capt. vice 
Earl of Uxbridge, oxch. 8th do. 

7 r. Lt. Black, from n. n. Rifle Brig. Lt. vice 
Payne, exe. rcc. diff 16tli do. 

3 F. C. J. Berners, Ens. At Lt. by purch. vice Ai 

mit ret. do. 

1 F. J Mackcn^c, Qiia-Mas. vice Paik, dead 

do. 

Lieut St. Tohn, from h p. MeuroiiS R* 

Lt Mcc Robinson, cxc. do. 

10 — M*Nair, Irom h. p. 8 F. Lt. v . Sims 

exe. rec. ditf. do. 

28 — — Arbutimot, from li. )>. II Dr. ('.niit. 

by purch. vice Toulon, prom. uo. 

29 R. P. Douglas, En.s. VIC e Parkei , pro. do. 
53 Licut Emery, Cnpt. vice Wh.inncl, dc.ad 

do. 

-- ■■ Pridcaux, from h. p. 80 F. Lt. do. 
55 — — Pack, from h. p. 71 F. Licut. vice 

Clements, cxc, rcc. cuff. do. 

CO — — C’hichesttr, from h. p. 14 F. Lt. 

viceO’HcIur, p\c. rcc. diff. do. 

80 Cant Addison, from h. p. C'J F. C.ipt. vice 

liick, cxc. rrc. dirt. do. 

81 Liciit Spoltswoojl, Capt. by puich. vice 

Rowe, ret. do. 

Conroy, Capt. vuc AVood, 3 Vit. 

Bn. do. 

Quar. M*!!.. .Seij. W. llill, Qm^r.-Mas. vice 
SuTteew, 4 Vet. Bn. do. 

2W.I.R. Major Bradley, Lt.-Col, vice Ross, 7 Vtt. 

Bn. do. 

Capbiin Lord, Major do. 

Lieut. Anderson, ( apt do. 

Ensign Redman, Licut. clo. 

IIoU, fra. h. p. 4 W. I. R. Fns. do. 

1 V. B. Lieut Worlledge, from li. p. 1 (.ar. Bn. 

Licut STUhF.b. 18‘’0 

2 Bt Major M'Intyre, fni. 2 W. I. It Cant. 

do. 

Licut Williams, from 60 P\ Licut. vin* 

Simple, nnu Ik d do. 

3 Maj. (icn St Gtorcc, Col. v. Mackcn/ic, 

dead 16th Man Ii 

Assist.-Surgwm Tongc, M.D. from h p. 

13 Vet. Bn. Assist Sure, vice La CJodii, 
txe. 21th Fob. 

4 Quirt Mast. *^urtcos, from R. Brig. Ens. 

Fraser, 7 Vet Bn. do. 

5 Bt Major hbrington, from h. p, 21 F, 

Capt. V ice C ampbcll. c uuclled do. 

Liciit Menrus, trom Ii p. 25 F. 1 1. do 
fnwgn W^ill er, from h p. W. I. R In. 
vice Hradicv, lanirlhd dii. 
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R. Br. 


7 Luut.-^ ol. Ross, Irom 2 W. 1. R. Licut - 

Col. \ ICC* Wallu r, cmcc lied do 

Laut Tubb, from .5 Vcl. Bn. Lieut. 

ht Nov. IS 19 



Rc^istc}'. — AjfpoiiUme^fSt I'romo/ion.s, S^-\ 11 <r 

7 V. H. IJniaurson, Irom h. \ . 100 !•’. I,iout. , Unrsp Gua^j,. u./nv, IS' 


•Jltlil-Vb. mjo 

3 Capt. r.o(r;in, fiom n. SkjIs, {\i»r. vk-c 

I’j eclei ifk , caned led «i*>, 

Kn.sifin Ilcnwick, from h. p. 2 G.u. IJn. 
Kiis. VICO Keiiimotc!, cvinocULfl dn. 

Mackay, from h. p. ('api licg. Ibis. 

vice M'Pherson, canodloil do. 

10 Liout. Hargrove, fnjni h. p. 0'2 F, LieiU. 

vic^ Tavif'r, cancelled do. 

Knsigii M'l'liad, fioni h. p. 35 F. Ensign, 
vice Hay, cancelled do. 

Medical Department, 

IIo»?p. Assist. Arthur, from h. p. Hosp. Assist. 

vice Moir, cancelled 13th do. 

StaJH 

Maj.dJen. Sir Henry Torrens, K.n.B. to be Adj.- 
(Jcn. to his Majofcty’s Forces 25th March 1820 


Ills Royal lli.'liiii'ss the t’oinni Miilci in ( hicf 
been pleased to appoint Major-Crcn. Sir llcilx'it 
Tajlor, to be* hi>> Military sev-rchuy. 

Ordnance Deparlmcnt, 

Uoijal AitiUcrif, 

2<l ('apt. Stopford, from li. p. 2 Capt. 

■JbthDee ISIO 


1st Lieut. Camplicll, 2d Cant. ito. 

ToniKvns, from h. j). 1st Lieut. do. 

2d Licut. S'tow, ] .St Lieut. do. 

— — May, from h. p. 2d Lieut. dv). 

Uoyal Emr'uiavs, 

IstLVut, Baddoley, from h. p. 1st Lt. 7th Sci»f. 

2d Lieut. Foster, Ist Lieut. do. 

Hrnith, from li. p. 2d Lieut. do, 

^Tc(^4cal, 


2d Assist.'Surg. Parratt, fiom h. p. 2d Assist. -Surg. 
vice Humphreys, h. p. 1st Feb. I82i». 



II. NAVAL. 



Promotions, 


Names. 

Names. 


Vnmmanders. 

O. V. Vernon 

John M'Dougall 

John Branford 

Superannuated Commandci s. 
•lolm Alexander 

Charles Hundle 

Ln utenanU. 

Edward P. ( 'ox 

W. 1). Smethurst 

George Spong 

Edward Wavell 

W. A. larngmorc 

F. R. DasliwixM 

J. B. Toker 

J. E. Grillilh 
Thomas t 'aswell 

Surffcon, 
James Rankin 


Appointments. 



Vicc-AdmiriU, Sir (irahain Moore, (‘oniiiiander in rhief in the Mediterranean. 
Fhag-Lieutcnanf, SccreUry, Hairy Munro. 

Rear-Admiral, William Charles Fahic, Commander lu Chief at the Leeward Island*. 
Flag-Lieutenant, Joseph K. Thoma.s. Scerchiry, E. R. Vidal. 


Names. 
Captains. 
Huger Hall 
O. 0. Vernon 
J. T. Nicolas 

Lieutenants. 
(Miarle«) Hills 
H.G. Welsh 

E. P. Cox 
J. B. 1'okcr 
II. (’. Ciiiry 
Holicrt Stu.irt 
Hobert Lowcay 

F. 11. Ilashwood 
( ’harles Gos'-ct 
Joseph Roche 
Geo. Spong 
Edward Liiseombe 
Edward Wavcll 

J. IL Botclcr 
Wm Maxwell 
.r. liiUmgsley 
Edw. .SparKhott 
Arthur Morrell 
(’harles Parker 
Thoma.s Edyc 

V. Munbt'e 
Francis RolK-rt*! 

W. D. Smethurst 
(J. c. Gambler 
Wm Picking 

J. R. I'hoinas, F.L. 

G. R. l.ainbcrt, F.L. 
Hon. M. .stopford 
Wm Edwards 

Hoytd Minified, 

1st Lt. W. s. Ktiapman 
MnHer^. 

Mcx. WaUon 
Wm Ram'sav 
Edw. Franklin 


1 Snip*.. 

1 ’ Name'-. 


Lloyd led wauls 

Carnation 

Geo. Patterson 

Drake 

N. Johnson 

Egeria 

M. Brown 

Surjrroni. 

Brazen 

Rnbt. Somerville 

Con fiance 

W. H. Cluiies 

Creole 

Jas Dobbic 

Drake 

( has Kent 

Egeria 

Clias. l.mton 

Ditto 

lohn Raiuey 

IVtcr Coinrie 

Ditto 

Euryulus 

( lias Cameron 

Favourite 

(Jilbcrt King 

Harlequin 

Will Anderson 

Ijverpool 

A'lditanl Stir^rons. 

Mmden 

John P.aird 

Nautilus 

Rd. Waiwiek 

Northumberland 

Edward Fiimeaiie 

Ontario 

Joint l.salt 

I’.irthi.in 

Rob. (xourley 

Ucvohitionnaire 

And. Humviy 

Ditto 

A, n. Wilson 

Sapphire 

Rt. Morrison 

Shamrock 

James Adair 

Sir F- Drake 

Rt. Lament 

Tamar 

Wm Black 

'Pecs 

Wm M‘Gec 

7'opazc 

Tribune 

Dd. Gelatlic 

C. O'Fnell 

Ditto 

C. France 

Vigo 

Pmfi'ts. 

Will. Maty, Yt. 

11. B. H. Long 

Clurrful Rev, Cr. 

Henrv Fnms 

Wm Turner 

VilfJ 

Wm Webb 

Fk. Dillon 

Alhm 

Roliert Golding 

Arab 

VV. n. Bond 

t'ontLmcc 

Wm Srnilli 


.sblp^. 

Egcru 

FavoiiiUc 

Pandora 

Wasp 

Jlatm 
I 'onfi.incp 
Egciia 
Fax ouritc 
Sybillo 

SiiiK-nmmcT.irydi 
Hit to ditto 
Ditto ditto 
Ditto ditto 
I'.iinar 

Cliiiker 

F^gei i.i 
Favoiiiilc 
K.-nigaroo 
Lilfcy 

.Si-rapis 

Severn 

Sir F. Praki- 

S'ybille 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

'I'.nmiir 

Vigo ^ 

R.inn 

(’oiitlMice 

t'vgnrt 


Qutvn (Ivirlottc 

hVrnpis 

Tyne 
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Rfirister, '-^Appoint merits j Proinoiions, ^c. 


CApril 


Miscellaneous A ppoin tmen is. 

ile<r,uletit Comniiij'iirtners of the Viftuallin}^ at Plymoutli and Portstnouih, respectively— ('aidant Richard 
Creyke, R.N., and Captain Henry Uarrett, 11. N. 

Clerk of the Survey, Deptford-yard— Daniel B. Dawes. 

Surgeon of Cbathaiu-yard— David Rowlands;, M.D. 


BIRTHS^ MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS- 


Jnn. 2. At Bic lady of James Kerr, Ksq. 

Jiidee of the Court of King's Bench, a sou. 

1,'i. At Cihraltar, the I.ulyof M.'vjor Thos. Fyers, 
rovat etiginecrii, a son. 

>>>^. 5<!li. At Loanhead, the lady of the late R. 
Kiecalton, Ksq. surgi'on, R. N. a daughter. 

l>h. Mrs N. W. Hobcrtsctii, a daughter. 

— MrstJrey, Mmto-Mtiect, a son. 

L*S. At Galashiels, Mr.s Dieksoii, a son. 

— At Reading, Berk^, the lady of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Wenuss, a am and heir. 

— At Deal, the lady ot Captain MTulloeh, of 
his Majesty’s shiji vSewrn, a son. 

'J9. The lady of Alexander Grant, Ksq. Adam- 
slreet, Ailelplu, a son. 

Murc/i 1. AtlCdinburgh, the lady of Alexander 
Norman M‘I.e<id, Kmj. of Hums, a chiughter. 

— At Teviot-lwnK, the Honourable Mrs Elliot, 
a daufflitor. 


2. At Parkliousc, Mrs Gordon, a son. 

5. At Edinburgh, the lady of Major-t^cncral the 
Hon. Alexander Duff, a ilaughter. 

— At Lad viand, Mrs Coehnm, a daughter. 

H. The lady of Major Martui, Broutditon-placo, 
Edinburgh, a daughter. 

9. At Dundalk. Ireland, the laily of Major Wal- 


lace, of tlie King’s, dragoon guards, a son. 

HI. At l*ai«ley, the lady of Captain Troiison, l^th 


regiment, a son. 

11. At .ShandAviek-plaoe, Edinburgh, the lady of 


Thomas M'Keiwie, a aon. 

12. Mrs Yule, Broughton-place, Edinburgh, a 


son 

13. At Altyre, the lady of .Sir William C. (Jor- 
don Cummmg, of Altyre and Gordoiistown, Bart. 


a son. 

H. At Ayr, Mrs Fullarton of Skeldon, a tlaugh- 
ter. 

J5, In Lower Grosvenor-strcct, London, the Rt. 
Hon. I.adv CutherUte Whyte Melville, a daughter, 

16. In Erlinburgh-oastle. the lady of Lieut. John- 
stone, iiiJth regiment, a son. 

— At Perth, Mrs Latta, spouse of Dr Latta, phy- 
sician there, a still-born son. 

17, At Marieiu die, Mw Dudgeon, a son. 

— At Anwny-streot, Nr«rtli Leith, Mrs Thomas 

Robertson, a son. , , 

— At Muncall-eottage, Stirlingshire, the wife of 
Lieutenant Charles Smith, R. N. a son. 

1». (n Groat Portland-street, London, the lady of 
William Anderson, Esq. a son. ’ 

19. In Bedford-square, London, the laily of A. 
Spottiswoode, Esq. a daughter. 

20. At PUrig-house, Mrs Balfour, a son. 

— At Great King-street, Edinburgh, Mrs Craw- 
furd of Cartsburu, a son. 

29. At Jamaicaetreet, Mrs Duncan Balleiiline, 
a daughter. 


MARRlAGEh 

SS. At Hontunglon-hv)Uj*c, Lainikshirc, So 
Charles Macdonahl Lockliarl. of Lee and Cam- 


wath, to Emili.1 Olivia Row, daughter of the late 
General Sir Charles Ross, Bart, of Balnogowan. 

29. At Edinburgh, Lieut. Ii. Maelurlan, Ule of 
the rifle bri^ide, to Jane, eldest daughter of John 
Driiiuniond, Esq. 

March 1. At AU‘rdecn, the Rev. Alex- Cu&lune, 
.Stroehnn, to Aim, eldest daughter of the late Rev. 
Alexander Robertson, minister ot Coull, 

— Lieut.-Colonel Colquhoun (irant, Forres, to 
Margaret, second daughter of James Brodie, Esq. 

2. At Edinburgh, Major Balmain, of the lion. 
East India Company's service, to June, tluid daugh- 
ter of tlie late Forei-t Dewar, FJsq. 

5. At her brother’s house, of Stralodi, Abordi'cii- 
shire, Mrs William Brebner, to H. George Leslie, 
Esq. of Dcnlugas. 

0. At Liveri>ool, Alexander Hunter, Esq. to Ca- 
iharine, second daughter of William Carson, Emi- 
merchant. 

— At Edinburgh, by the Rev. John CampbiB, 
Selkirk, James Cross, Esq. St John's, Newtbuiul- 
land, to Barbara, third daughter of Mr Luitilaw, 
Jolinston’s-place, StiH’kbridgc. 

— At Glasgow, Mr Dundas Smith, surgeon in 
Saltco its, to M.irgaret Surah, daughter ot the late 
Rouert Tliomsoii, Esq. of Jamaica. 

7, At Scotscraig-Uouse, Captain Hugh Lyon 
Playfair, of the Honourable East India Company’s 
service, to Jane, youngest daughter of William 
Daiglcish, Esq. of Scotscraig. 

8. At Kdinburgli, (Japtam M*Queen, of the 
Honourable East India Company’s service, to Mai y, 
oldest diaughtcr of tlie deceased John Moir, Estp of 
Hillfoot. 

11. At Dcaconsfield-church, the Hotiouruble 
Charles Augustus Fitzroy, eldest son ot“ Lieutenaiit- 
Cen. Lord Charles FiUroy, to Lady Mary Lennox, 
daughter of the late Duke of Richmond. 

13. At Wells, Alexander Fraser, Esq. of TIuuis 
Inn, Umdon, to Eliza, second doughtei of Robert 
Brooks, Esq. of Coxley, Glouet'stershire. 

— At Greenock, Mr Thomas Boyd, Dublin, to 
Mary, eldest daughter of Mr .lohn Pimgle, Bottle - 
work, Greenock. 

— At I^ith, William Henry Uobcits, Eikj. Al- 
bany, Surrey, to Anne, daughter of Jolm Craw- 
ford, Esq. Leith. 

H. At, Taunton, Robert Grant, FJsq, of the llh 
light ib*agoons, youngest »on of Sir Aieh. Gi.mt, 
Bart, of Monymufck, AlK-rdeenslure, to Charlotte, 
youngest daughter of the late W illiain Walter Vea, 
Esq,of Pyrland-hall, iii the county <d Someiset. 

16. At Niddry, Mid-Lotluan. Mr R.iljcrt llainly- 
aide, 1 -•.herrow, to Marion, eldest dauglilei ol the 
late Mr Robert Young. 

17. W. C. M*Knight, Esq. of Grecn-castlc, Ja- 
maica, to Eliza, youngest daughter of T. Manners, 
Esq.of the Crescent, Mmones. 

-1 At Newington, Mr William M*( andli.sli, to 
Fclicite Leslie, daughter of John M*Giegor, Esq. 

18. Captain Robert Anderson, ylst regiment, to 
Charlotte Er^kine, eldest daughler of the late J. P* 
Wade, M. D. of the Honouiabie Foist India Com- 

panv’'> serviei-. 

2d. At Kirkeudhiiglit, Benjamin W eMi, M. D- 
Iladdinqt«m, to Jane Blair, youngest dauqhti r .A 
ihe kite Ke\. Dr Mutter, KirKcud blight 
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21. At Kdniburfih, Mr John Liinn, bulkier, to 
Jessie, ckli’st tliuightcr of Mr Uieh.inl l-'nistT, Sliak- 
speare-w^uare. 

LrtWv— At raddiugtou, Wilbani Lushing, Esq. 
( f Paditiiieton, to Miss West, only daughter of the 
late Captain ll* West, ll.N. 


P LATHS. 

April 12, 1818. At Bcnhainpoie,' in the East In- 
dies, Lieutenant Alexander Maeleod, of the Morlras 
infantry ; — and at lladulla, in the island ot Ceylon, 
on tJic 25th May l.ist, in conseinienee of overTa- 
tn»ue during the Candian war, Norman Macletxl, 
IKq. assistant-surgeon to tlie forces, both sons of 
the late Maj. Maeleod of llaliiie.inach. Isle of Skye. 

Aui^. 17, LSl!L vt Fort-Wilham, in (he East 
Indies, H. Murray, Esip younger of Hose? lount. 

2fi. In India, throe inontlis afU-r his arrival, G. 
Anderson, Esq. surgeon, Madras establishment. 

Oct. 1.1. At Trinidail, Mr William ('unDingh4nn, 
latc' of Glasgow. 

Dec. 11. At Port Antonio, Limaiea, Dr Thomas 
Reid, eldest son of the latc Mr Uobert Reid, land- 
surveyor, Perth. 

— At Triindail, Charles Melville, Es(j. formerly 
secretary to the governor of that island. 

LS. At J imaiea, William DonakPoii, Esq. lately 
ijf.^t John’s, New Rrniijwick* 

Jan. 1, 1820. At DeTncrarii, Milhken Craig, Esq. 
of Rallcwcii, late commander in the Honourable 
East hiili.i Company’.s service. 

11. In St Vincents, Robert Porter, Esq, 

20. At .Springfield, near Pones, Neil Currie, 
Esq. of bpniigticld, late suigeon in the 78th regi- 
ment. 

21 . At Naples, Cardinal Canaceiolo, bishop of 
Palestine. 

27- At his se.at, Trelowarieii, in Cornwall, Sir 
Vv.ill Vy\>an, D.irt. 

b'ch, 1. At the Villa Pen. nc.ir Spanish Town, 
Jamak-a, .ifier a i)rotraete<l illness, Fr:inei.s Graham, 
Esq. lormerlv a representative in Assembly for the 
Xunsh of St 'riioinas in the Vall.i, m that island. 

11. At Rothesay, In the S.ld year of Ins age, John 
Rlain, Esq. late collector of the customs there, 
sherifl-siibstitutc of the county of Bute, eoininiHs.iry 
of the isles, cVe, 

— At CriefT, Mr W’llham Mavlon. 

12. At Hiunt'.field.lmks, Martha S. Simpson, 
tldest daughter of John Simpson, late Ciipt.am m 
the ‘i7th foot. 

16. At Brighton, Major-General John I irid.s,iy. 

17. At Orch.ard -house, Paisley, Henry Oowic, 
Esq. of Mountblow, aged 75. 

— At Star-bank, Thomas Simson, Esq. of .Star, 
aged 7f». 

IS. At Aiinat-lodgc, near Perth, Licut. -General 
Roliert .S'fu.irt of ILiii, of his M.in’sty's uriiiy in In- 
dia, .and also a lae’it.-Geueral in the service of the 
Iloiiourabii' E.ist liulia Company. 

U'. At 1 .iTgo, Vielnbald Goodsir, Esq, M. D. 
member of the l{o^ il College of Surgeons of Lon- 
don, and late surgeon in the pjfcshirc regiment of 
mihti.i. 

20. At Hillhouse, NVilliain Maekcrrcll, Erq. of 
llilIhou.se. 

21. At Ayr, IVlr He. iry Cowan, jun. writer and 
Ivinker. 

22. At Ta'siio, q'ho. Inglis, Esq. of Peal, .iged69. 
■— At Meh I lie-house, the llight lion. Alex.ander, 

Earl of Leven and Melville, .igisl 70 ^ears. His 
Lordship siuvecded his father m the year 1802. He 
married, m the vear 1781, Jane, the l.ite Countess, 
only daughter of John Thornton, Esq, ot Cl.iph.on 
m .Surrey, and liaa left%vc sons au»l llnee daugh- 
ters, of nliom tlie cldeflt, Vi.seount Halgonic, in- 
herits the family title* and estates. The latc Earl 
of Lex en and Melville was coniidroller-general of 
the customs for Scotland, and one of the tiiislees 
for inanufai tures, i\:e.— Among the public chanties 
*>1 this city, with which his Loulslup was olhei,iIly 
connected, were the lAlng-in Ilospit.il, the House 
of Industry, the .soeiely lor the Industrious Blind, 
the Deaf and Dumb Institution, and the Bible bo- 
cietv. 

2.1. At Thenurst-eottage, Berks, Colonel Sheld- 
rake, of the Toval artillery. 

— At D.ix entry, Northamptonshire. I.ieiitenant- 
Colonel David Rattray, latc ol the 6.1d rsviineiil of 
loot. • 

*- .Vt Dunktld, Mr John Proudfoot, aged 72. 


21. At Glasgow, Miss Eli/a Cook, of Newton- 
hall, Norlhumberlnnd. 

— David P.ilerson, Esq. banker and insurance- 
broker m EdiubuTgli. 

— At Perth, Mr 'I’homas Wislurt, wood-mer- 
chant. 

— On hi« pass.ige from I.eith to Montrose, on 
Ikianl the Susan, Hanlon, Mr Jus. Duncan, writer, 
Edinburgh. 

— At Ayr, Mr Gilbert M'Clurc, mcrcliant, agc»l 


2.5. At Glasgow, 'Mrs Coates of Baillicston. 

— At Park-jilaee, Edinburgh, Mi.s!» MaryCamp- 
bel* Mind daughter ol Lord Suix>oth. 

itLoche.id, Lieutenant William K. Burton, 
late of the Ith garrison battalion. 

26. . Knock, BanfKhlre, Alex. Stron.aeh, Esq. 

— Jami'S Walt, Ksq. .iged 56, many ye.iTK in the 

service ot the Honourable East India Company. 

— At Kirkwall, William Erskine, youngest son 
of Alexander Peterkin, Esq. 

27. At 'I'orr-house, David Irving, Esip surgeon, 

— At Montrose, Caplaiii D. Valentine, H.i\. 

— At his house, liumtsticld-lmka, Mr Richard 

Diek, late tobaceonn-t in Edinburgh. 

— At the manse of 'i'uiilf, Mrs Muart, wife of 
the Rev. William Stuart, muuBter of that pansh. 

28. At Dean-park, ne.ir Cdiiiburgh, Mrs .Susan 
Scott, wifeol Mr Andrew t Gibson. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr W illiiun Martin, kite book- 
seller there, 

— - At Grange, Miss Anne Lauder, eldest daugh- 
ter of the deceased Sir Andrew Lauder of Eoun- 
tainhall, Bart. 

— At Aberdeen, Mrs Nixeii of Thornloa. 

2'». At Kiikaldy, James Crniekshank My Inc, 
youngej-t son ot M.ijor Mylue, 7!kh regiment. 

— ' At Hillhoiiscficld-houhu, Mrs Isobel Hamilton, 
widow of the det'CMsed Mr AJex.indcr Brown, mer- 
chant in Edinburgh, 

—- At Dumlnes, Mr Jolm Dunn, minister of tlic 
Indeiiendent Church there. 

— At .Selkirk, .Mrs Mann, ikiine of E, Mann, 
Esq. 

ittiicfi 1. At Edinburgh, the infant daughter of 
George Wauchojic, Esvj. 

— At Peekham, Mr William Stewart, latc of the 
Cudbear Comp.inv, Westminster. 

— At Leith, Mrs Janet Harqxer, widow of the 
late 'Phomas Hart, merchant there. 

— At Crichton-street, Ediubuigh, Mrs Gardiner, 
eldest daughter of tlic latc Captain James (Jardincr, 
royal marines. 

— Captain James Abcnlour, R.N. a native of 
this city. 

— At Dumfries, James Graham, Esq. of Furth- 
head, late writer in Dumfric'!. 

— At her house, 1 lope-park-end, Miss Hay. 

— Mrs Katherine Hurd, wife of Robert Diek, 
writer, Edinbiirgli. 

2. Charlotte Eli/.ibeth, infant d.iughtcrof Mr II. 
S. Bnngloo, NeNoivstTcet, Edinburgh, 

— Ify shipwreck, 011 the coast of t'rana', Mr 
D.iniel r..'uie, jun. laic of Hamburgh, aged 21. 

— At Mu^se^burgh, Mistriiild, ogeil 73. 

— At Perth, Mr Andrew Ramsay, preacher of 
the gO'.pel. 

At Brougli ton-street, Edmbrngh, Mrs Greig 
of Lethangic. 

1. Mrs .^aiiderBon, aged S9, relict of Mr Thomas 
8aiidcrson, niereliaut. 

— At Uankeillor-slioct, Edinburgh, Miss Grace 
Brown, elde.>t I'.inghter ot the l.ilc Captain Andrew 
Brown, B.N. of Juluistcnibum. 

— At Montrose, Miss Dickson, eldest dauclitcr 
ot the late James Dickson, Esq- merchant m Moii- 
lro^c. 


.1. At Strnin.uT, 'Miss Agues CamplKjII of Airies. ^ 
ti. At Buriiside-cottage, Campsic, Rob. Bryson, 
Esq- 

— At Trvine, David Dale, Esq. 

— SiuldciiK, .at Dean-hall, Stoekbiidge, Ainlrew 
Thomson, ESj. of tlw isl-unl ot 'rniiidad, aged I.S. 

7. At Miavrow-head, mar Sheflit'ld, Major-Oen. 
Patrick M.iekeii/ie. colonel of the 2d royal veteran 
battalion, aficr 12 yeais’ active employment in th? 
service of Jus country. 

S. At Edinburgh, Mr John Torrance, baker. 


Ilaiiover-street. . 

— \t BenuaK, Hugh Ronald, Esq. of Bennals. 

9. Al Torrestlalc, Major-General Keith Maealis- 

tci of Loup. 

— ,At Qurensferry', Mrs Mary Maoken'-uG, wife ot 
Uic Rev, John HcuUcibon, minister of ttut pansli. 



1^0 

) \t Ikvrrlj, oi tjplius K\cr, Lieut t uuril 

« Im IK > 

I I Vt In'! houso m Ncwniiii stiect HLiijamm 
f, Icsq Prtvilt nt of the Hoyal ^Luluiiy it 
11 i Innu I ate of 8Sf jtars Jllji'* (UiitmT ush d 
irl \vi>b)rii it SpriilgHeld, m (htstir, i miily 
ut I uniayJviiiii, on the KUh ot Ottobtr ITiS— his 
piruifsweiL (^^uiktrs At i \ cry i ally h di 
1 1 \) id the , cfn ot Lh urt it tin nts is an iiitisl, 
which afterm aids pheui him in so tlt\ itcd a sU 
li in 111 lite 1 hrouth tlu i drona^i ol s inii, \uit 
iu in (;entLemeii, imongwli in wis^ wi bi licit, the 
lilt MrLiurciicc, whooccime ift iivuds idistm 
g iished letor in tht Vmtiican Reiolutio i, Mr 
West wts scut, nhtii lie ii is about sixteen )t nsi ot 
igi, to Italy ivliirt he tultn itc 1 1 i 1 1 tt with an 
ciilhusiasm th it at oik ptiind w ls iu irlv tdal 
to his he dth, by an intiiM tiidvtlti »ititwoiks 
t the oldinisurs, iihith tU«n hlkd tm Komin. 
\ iiuti in, 1 lortiiUne, und Uol jmlsc sih ols. vt 
Rome Ml \^tst ittr icUd piituail ir alUntion, iiul 
natronisial in that <i(y bv % nuinbur ot English 
ciitliimn ot link It is m irlv sixty yfc.irs agi 
hiius t tirst iiniid in h luliuid —he was on 

I Illy in inbf r ot the \i idi rny ol Arts in St Mar 
tin s 1 me, in I oiu ot tin hisCmeinlitrs ot the pie 
s lit Ro\ il \i idtrny "Mr Wet snecteded ihe 1 1 e 
Mr Rally, is RrisuU it 1 1 the \eidein\ Ills chir 
lit nsti iniltincss to tlu studinb, his Kind ml 
eon ide iS itUituiii li ull vvhi approachid him 
i ir th It ndonn ili ju wliieh n 1 1 1 ii was iiii ro i ip i 
ble of dilluhiiig, will long (lull a** his memory touiir 
ruling artists 1 here ntier liicd a more iiidus 
tnous trust Mr AVest He piunted upw«irdfc 
ot 1000 picti^, manyot them of leiy large di- 
insions Our late venerable un i reign huiiourid 
1 nil with hif jiatropagc mul truqdslnp, and cm 
ployexl him at Windsor upon inmy works* whuh 
will long pu'petuite IiLs dame His lu»tuncal pie- 
tuus art to be lound m many of the prmei)ial ool- 
leetioas in 1- urope in I Ainefit i several ot his 
best are m the ny \1 i ilkctibn it Duel mghiin 
house, ml the vcnci ibk iilis^ nt nnediii his own 
L ilierv Tiinij o* gre it diu His 1 ust gnat works, 
tU\lKA+td to the dUIM ion ot mold ind r(h,^iou> 
hintiimnt, indmth ipplieitnn ot hi» tUentb to 
sueh noble pniiKjsii he w is iieitr <\ttlle<l, ri, 
i hrist Keahng the suk, and whe two niagiutkcnt 
worki, now 111 the exhibition it I dl mall In liis 
maunerhand depoitineni Mr West was {leeultirly 
mild and unes<-uming, and retaineai to tlu hstlhi 
primitive habits and siinpliiitv ot character whuh 
luirk the respeetahk sivt to which lus parents be-- 
longed He w is well known to the irlists of tlic 
( oiitinent, and wa:> a mem her of ill the acadduiis 
of art m Furope He reUuntxl his ticulUes to the 
Kst, though hts state of health wait of late so teeble 
that he could hot move witliput asusUncd Mi 
West has left two sons, on whom his property will 
devolve Ihis principally consists of numerous 
works trom his own p^eil, and some choice fiooci- 
mens of the old ninsteis, narUcularly of Titian, 
the whole valued at upwards of £100,000 

10 At foi woo ilec, Mrs Pringle of Tonvoodlcc 
— At Gleunan, Mary, eldest daughter ol thu hie 

Dune in Macdougall, Fsq Ardintnvc 
— At his house, Leith walk, James Peat, Esq, 
collector of exouu 

1 1 At Fdinburgh, Mrs Helen Butter, widow of 
Mungo Herriiiig, Lsq Princc’s-Stre'tt, 

— At her house, in Charlotte siiuari, Edinburgh, 
Mrs Balfour, widow of John Balfour, Esq ol Dal- 
biruy. 

— At Edinburgh A ex, Paterson, Esq youngest 
Nou of Litut. ( olonel riiomas Paterson, Utc of die 

light dr igoonk. 

— At Bra^ouse, Edinburgh, William Butter, 
Esq. aged Ol. 

IJ Suddenly, at Dalwhinnti', near Bhir Athol, 
w here he hod halted on his w iv to his country scat 
ill the Highlands, Sir Alexander Maektnnc, well 
known for his adventurous joumics in the deserts 
of Nortli America, 

— At Portobclk>, Mrs Susanna ILarrus, wife of 
t iptain Pienc, ItN. 

— At Lastcr MoAkt, MLsJanc Waddell of Easter 
Mod it 


^’^Deatki, 

11 At Dilkidh, fii II « Ditk'ron Wilson, young 
citsonol Ml Akwii tr Wil on 
— All’ll liv, Misi impbLll will ot \k\uukr 
C inipb< 11 I N I slurift siil>,titute of Pii k v 
— At MavwillLown, Mivi Ami M ixv ell ol ( ii 
riiclun. 

— At r oil Nm Mail, the only aiil bclivel 
daiighli r u A1 an ( inumigli im 
1> \t Kl^keudh)l^ht siiah, vviU of W ilh im 
Miirt, 1 s I of 1 v\n i mu inuiis 
— In Sliiiiostue , 1 oiul m, ( cncril W ill ir, 
loy ilmtillery 

1( AtkiLnbun,h, Sii lh Nors itt, hi 3use fW 
M mil , 1 '' I 

— liii,Uieen stm t I dinhurgh.Mi s( rimrlUp 

buiiie. vomipist ill ighter ot tlu iiteCol Jlukiit 
Hopburne of llitl ut ni # 

— Vt Princes stud, E hiibiirgh, l^dimnl li 
V Illusion, 1- s j if,ids» 

— \this f itho lumsc, m I cith, Iln^ h W itirs, 
'•f'eil A) 

17 At D IV 1 Istoni , Miss C ihkr of 1) iv id-ti lu 
IS \t M lohiis hill, I dmhurgh, Is ibi Ha voun 
ist daughter of Mr i dvv ird Ilolurts m. m the lOlli 
yiir ot lur igi 

— In t levihnd row, St T unt s I ondm, M ij 
Cl 11 H umItoM, tolonel ot th r< y il w m li ii i 
IJ At iatmbmgli, d thi eirly ige ol is, Irimis, 
VUxindir ti itluM r, tl ml son ol folm ( it'uier, 
surv ( jyoi ol taxi « lur fl mft lurt 
-1) Vt Fdmbiir 'h, it thi house of her niphew, 
the Rev Dr Meikleiohii, Mis Mar^ arcll rte, cl li t 
siu \ iviiig daughter of the late Hugh ( ri e, I sq ol 
Sihne sniw 

— At his house, Oiassmarktt, I dmhurgh. Mi 
William tde, upw irds ol hi) /ears of igt 

brothers house, m I nth All W 

Armstrong, R,^cd 

— Atioimatore, mar M ulns, wrhithtr he wj 
pmrneyiug to (mbaik toi Lii eland J ti r i m hy s 
illnws of A eliolm mi rbus, M n ir D vvi I ( iistmr , 
ot llu 8th rpcunent of lutive mlaiitiy 
— SudiUrily it Puis, 1 1 1y l oiirLtiny ( hid i 
ter She wes t u wile ol Mr Blunt, 1 1 1 ii li h 
^eiJiuTiiiii (« icsjccr oiiicv in eons p eii 
nti eouh lining bieii ovr t lined, sJu took i 
h ickiity coidi to pay i v isit to soiiv ol lur fiu nds 
and on Icav mg it snt till down diad, supposed to 
be trom the effects of the fright 
— At Bath m her Khth yeai, the relut ot Dc an 
Ogle, and mother of the late Mrs K ll Shendnn 

— \t hi!» house m Ore it Ceorge-btreet, West 
11 Ills cr, John Hosier, E^q aged ( f 

— At lamdori, John Craiit, Fsq of Wallilion, ni 
the p irihli ot St Vineeiit 
— AtBlAekheith, R Sott, Fsq of Shmelifl h ill 
— At Au'hterardcr, George Hume, vintner 
tliin, agid ( 1. 

— Mr Edward Smith of S] ilshy, in I iiieolnslure, 
one ol the most singular < haratters rti the kingdom, 
in the 7 >th year of his agc« Until withm i k w 
years, it was his eonsUnt praolue to ride on i hull, 
and instcail of smoking tohaico he ha I liis h ly 
Mltui md smoked it instead ot that pi ml By hi 
will he direeted that his botly should be t irned t » 
the gr IV e by poor men, who wtn to lie pud s 
each J hat the funeral should tiki plan early ui 
the iiiorumg and thit none ot liis relatives oi 
friend sliould attend, or my mourning be worn by 
them on his aceouiit, luidcr a forfeitun ot their u 
spoctxv e legaeit's 

— At M^uiore, near (iloueebtcr, John Rogers, 
at the advanced age of 107 years lb hiyl lived in 
liv( leigns, and enjoyed good bodily healtli till 
wiUiin about a ycir ot his death, 

— At Hampstead, the Hon. John Dlnisdak H i 

ron of the Russian empire, in the 7Sd ye ir ot liu 
age % 

— At Rome, sister portunec Cloncanlli of tlu 
Ui uUiu ordei in the KlUth year of her igi md 
7Uh of her rcsultnee m the louvcni* 

— Vt Budie-houM), ot the scarlet fever, Margarc t 
iMbilkt Smith, eldest daughter of G Smifli I vj 

— At Bath, the Rev 1 llaweit , I I D ami 
M.D. m his 87th yc«r He wax the f Uhtr ot the 
MisMUoary Society, end the miasuiii to the islandb 
1 1 the Pacidc Ocean originated with him 
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THE FALL OF JERUSALEM^. 


It was j;»onerally felt, we think, that 
Sainor Lord of the Bright City,’' did 
not quit(‘ fulfil the rich promise of Mr 
Milman’s firjjt poem, Fazio and, if 
we mistake not, it was scai-cely less 
generally suspected that the chief cause 
of the failure lay in the choice of the 
subject. 'JHie scene, indeed, was placed 
in Britain, but we, modern Finglish, 
could not flatter ourselves that it was 
placed among our forefathers — and in 
spite of many c x(juisite beauties, both 
of conception and of language, there 
was nothing in the poem itself to atone 
for the want of that national iiiterpt 
which, with one exception too illus- 
trious to require being pointed out, 
has formed the deepest and most last- 
ing cliiiim of every successful produc- 
tion of the epic muse. The imitation 
of a certain great living master, be- 
sides, was pci baps too apparent both 
in the .structure of the fable and in 
the dcvelopement of the characters, as 
well as in the diction of .some of the 
finest passages in the piece; and, on 
the vvliole, although Samor would 
have been more thaii sufficient to at- 
tract great notice, had it conic forth as 
the first production of a young author, 
its effect certainly was not to increase 
the reputation of one tliat had several 
years before exhibited his full posses- 
sion, not only of a singularly rich and 
splendid imagination, but of scientific 
skill and acquaintance with the tech- 
nical principles of his art, still more 
extraordinary in a person of his age. 


Were an^ retrograde movement in 
the authors famt‘ to be tlic conse- 
tpiencc *of the present poem, no a]»o- 
logy, most assuredly, coul#he souglit 
or found for him in the general selec- 
tion of his theme. In fixing, on the 
contrary, for the subject of poetical 
embellishment, on the daik and i»re- 
destined overthrow of that sacred city, 
where alone, for long centuries^ the 
Most High had deigneil to glorify an 
earthly temple with the visible my- 
stery of his peculiar presence — where 
alone the light of revealed truth had, 
during ages of heathen blackness, been 
concentrated and enslirined — where, 
in the fulness of time, the vSon of the 
Most High himself had appeared in 
the form and likeness of man, to crown 
a life of njiracle.s with a death above 
all things miraculous — the chosen scat 
of one dispensuion, and the ehoscii 
cradle of another,— -Mr JMilinan un- 
questionably, has been fortunate 
enough to take possession of one of the 
noblest and mo‘'t inspiring subjects 
that ever lay within the reach of any 
Christian poet. The Fall of Jerusalem 
was the last terrible scene in the his- 
tory of a long favoured race, every in- 
cident of whose good and evil fortune 
foilned a necessary link in a mysteri- 
ous chain of supernatural annuncia- 
tion and supernatural completion. 
Even in the books of MoSes, written 
at the very beginning of the national 
existence, and many centuries before 
the fulness of the national glory of 
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the Israelites, this, the awful catas- 
trophe of their national drama, had 
hc(^n distinctly foretold. Prophet fol- 
lowed prophet to awaken and encou- 
rage tlie devotion, or to rebuke the 
coldness and chastise the backslidings 
of the chosen people, and each in his 
turn pointed with a mournful but a 
steady linger to the same tinal over- 
whelming calamity. At length the 
long series of prophets terminated in 
the Son of God, and he, more clearly 
and decidedly than any that had gone 
before him, announced to the devoted 
nation the now near and impending 
consummation of their destiny. Of 
the many that heard and scorned his 
jirediction, not a few* lived to witness 
with their own eyes, and to share in 
their own persons, the terrors of its ful- 
lilment ; while far different was the 
fiite of those that had embraced the 
glad tidings brought by the Prince of 
Peace, and obeyed the distinct warn- 
ing, ‘‘ tlee ye to the mountains for 
the page of history testifies, that not 
one rhriatian Jew was a partaker in 
the last miseries of the beleaguered 
and ca])tured city of his fathers. A 
more visible — a more sublime example 
of the completion of prophecy has 
never been exhibited to the world,— 
nor shall any such ever be exhibited, 
until (as the poet before us has very 
skilfully and powerfully suggested 
througliout the whole tenor of his 
perform.* nee) that last great day s] 
arrive, wherein it shall be manife 
to the e>e.s of men and angels, that the 
downfall of .Terns \ltm was but the 
type and symbol of the closing cata- 
strophe of all earthly things. 

Grand and magnificent, however, as 
Mr Milmaif s subject must be admit- 
ted to be, it still remains a matter of 
some doubt with us, whether he judg- 
ed well when he resolved to treat it in 
a dramatic f in of composition. That 
a subject he sublime and impos- 
ing, and in itself highly poetical, and 
et not well adapted for the dt'ama, 
as already been shown abundantly in 
the history of literary enterprise ; and 
we are not pi opart d to say that Mr 
Milman has not followed many illus- 
trious predect's.sors, in mistaking that 
for a tragic which by nature was more 
properly fitted to be an epic or a 
lyrical theme. In spite of all the 
gihius of J<]schylus the incidents 
properly arising out of the situation 
of Thebes as u besieged city, do 


not affect the imagination as peculiar- 
‘ ly adapted for dramatic representation. 
The passions and the situations are too 
general and too much difluscd over 
multitudes to be truly dramatic; for 
in that species of composition, the 
principal element of success has always 
been found hi the happy delineation 
of a fine play of thought and sentiment 
in individual characters. Now, in the 
piece before us, there is no essential 
train of incidents regularly engendered 
out of the affections and relations of in- 
dividuals, and consequently there is not 
much of consecutive personal interest 
extending through the whole course 
of the drama. The passions of the in- 
dividual characters are vigorously ex- 
pressed, and their sufferings are deli- 
neated with an appalling and com- 
manding mastery of imagination, but 
all these are but so many detached pic- 
tures, for they lead to nothing, and 
the catastrophe comes on without any 
dependence upon them. And these 
circumstances, although they had not 
occurred to the poet when he was lay- 
ing the plan of his work, have evi- 
dently, we think, exerted a great in- 
fluence over him in the execution of it, 
— for — although the Fall of Jerusalem 
be in form a dramatic piece — the read- 
er, who pauses after perusing it to con- 
sider by what passages he has been 
most pleased, will, we rather suppose, 
have little hesitation in deciding, that 
these, with scarcely one exception, arc 
all specimens, not of proper tiagic dia- 
logue, but of magnificent epic descrip- 
tion or of high Ijrical inspiration, 
either pathetic or sublime. 

We shall have enough to say here- 
after on the beauties of this poem . but 
since we have begun with mentioning 
its defects, it may be as well to say 
here, once for all, that — granting the 
Fall of Jerusalem to have been an ad- 
mirable subject not only for poetical 
embellishment, but even for dramatic 
embellishment — Mr Milman would 
still have done wrong in making, as 
he has done, the chief substance of 
his drama to consist of a delineation of 
the contending elements of the later 
Jewish fanaticism. It is not possible 
that we should give the fulness of our 
sympathy to beings stained with all hu- 
man vices,— of w hose character theonly 
tolerable trait lies in their firm adher- 
ence to an outworn and supplanted 
system of* religious belief. 'J'he three 
principal male characters introduced 
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by Mr Milnian excite noi deep inte- 
rest — they neither fix the* attention 
nor keep hold of it. The disputes be- 
tween Simon the Pharisee and John 
the Sadducee are in general coldly con- 
ducted, — although there is one passage 
in which the dcnirr of the doctrine of 
resurrection expresses, with a masterly 
energy, his mode of thinking in regard 
to the pleasures of life. ^ But, indeed, 
what we have said concerning the dra- 
matic imperfection of Mr Milman’s 
composition, must be understood with 
many exceptions in favour of particu- 
lar passages. Throughout there are 
scatt(‘red many fine touches expressive 
of the obstinate and infatuated hopes 
of the Jews, that they were soon to he 
<lclivered from all their miseries by some 
direct interposition of heavenly aid. 
Their hatred — their scorn of the Ko- 
iiian power is depicted so as to produce 
a very striking effect. .The last re- 
mains of long cherished faith and con- 
fidence are seen fermenting and mad- 
dening a pcojde whom God has aban- 
doned. Their faith, not being answer- 
ed by any divine protection, produces 
only a wild delirium of zeal, w’hich 
destroys the balance of all natural 
feelings, and hurries the stubborn mis- 
believers into every species of dark and 
bloody atrocity. Had these circum- 
stances bet n made to come before us 
inon' distinctly in the portraiture of 
individual inimls, and had the action 
of the fable been made to hinge more 
closely upon what goes on by means 
of its persons, there can be little doubt 
that Mr Miliuun might havt* produced 
a far more perfect poem than he has 
done. But we are criticising too much 
where there is so much room to ad- 
mire. Our apology must lie found in 
our respect for the genius of our young 
poet, and our anxiety to see him as 
free from faults as he is already rfch 
in beauties. 

The tragedy opens on the evening 
preceding the last night of the siege — 
Titus and his Uoman officers survey 
tlie beleaguered city from the Mount 
of Olives, as it lies before them gleam- 
ing in the rich •golden light of that 
fatal sunset. The splendour of this 
antique capital is set forth in one of 
the speeches with prodigious luxury of 
diction, — though, after all, the pocf s 
.enthusiasm scarcely carries him be- 
yond the sorrowful historic m^estv of 
the lamentation of Josephus. In tnat, 
and in some other iiassuges we are about 


to quote, the language appears to be 
chosen with exquisite skill, and is of- 
ten put together with a fine gloss 
but, as we have said already, it is in 
passages purely descriptive that such 
praise is most frequently due to Mr 
Milman. We shall begin with ^his 
beautiful speech. 

“ Tit. It must be— 

And I at it moves me, Romans ! it confounds 
The counsels of my firm pliilosophy, 

That Ruin's merciless ploughshare must 
pass o’er, 

And barren salt be sown on yon proud city. 
As on our olive-crowned hill wc stand. 
Where Kedron at our feet its s^nty waters 
Distils from stone to stone witli gentle 
motion, 

As through a valley sacred to sweet peace. 
How boldly doth it front us ! how majesti- 
cally ! 

Like a luxurious vineyard, the hill side 
Is hung with marble fabrics, line o’er line. 
Terrace o’er terrace, nearer still, and nearer 
To the blue heavens. Here bright and 
sumptuous palaces, 

With cool and verdant gardens interspers’d; 
Here towers of war that frown in massy 
strength. 

While over all hangs tlie rich purple eve. 

As conscious of its being her last farewell 
Of light and glory to that fated city. 

And, as our clouds of battle dust and smoke 
Are melted into air, behold the Temple, 

In nndisturb'd and lone serenity 
Finding itself a solemn sanctuary 
In the profound of heaven ! It stands be- 
fore us 

A mount of snow fretted with golden pin- 
nacles ! 

The very .sun, as though he worshipp’d 
there, 

Lingers upon tlic gilded cedar roofs ; 

And clown the long and branching portiedOs, 
On every flowcry-scuIpturcd capital, 

Glitters the homage of his jiarting beams. 

Ry Hercules ! the sight might almost win 
The offended majesty of Home to nicrc^. 
Tib, AU r. Wondrous indeed it is, great 
Sun of Caesar, 

But it shall be more wond’rous, when 
triumph 

Of Titus marches through those brazen 
gates, 

Whicli seem as though they would invite 
the world 

To worship in the precincts of her Temple, 
A $ he in laurell’d pomp is borne along 
To that new palace of his pride. 

2'it, Tiberius! 

It cannot be—— * 

Tib, What cannot which Rome 
Commands, and Titus, the great heir of 
Rome ? 

TU, 1 tell dice, Alexander, it mubt fall ! 
Yon lofty city, and yon gorgeous Temple, 
Are consecrate to Ruin, hearth is weiry 
Of die Wild factions of (iris jealous people, 
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And tlicy must feel our wrath, the wrath of 
lion 1 C, 

Kven 80 that the rapt stranger shall admire 
Where that proud city stood, which was Je- 
rusalem. 

Dia. Thy brethren of the Porch, impe- 
rial Titus, 

Of late esteem'd thee at tlic Iieight of those 
That with consummate wisdom have tamed 
down 

The fierce and turbulent passions which dis- 
tract 

The viUgar soul: they deemed that, like 
Oljmpiis, 

Thou, on tliy cold and lofty eminence. 
Severely didst maintain thy sacred quiet 
Above the clouds and tumult of low earth 
But now we see thee stooping to the thral- 
dom 

Of every fierce affection, now entranced 
In deepest admiration, and anon 
Wrath hath tlie absolute empire o’er thy 
soul, 

Methinks we must unschool our royal pupil. 
And cast him back to the common herd of 
men. 

Tit. ’J’ls tri^e, Diagoras ; yet wherefore 
ask not, 

Tor vainly have I question’d mine own rea- 
son : 

But tliu-s it is — I know not whence or how'. 
There is a stern lomraand upon my soul. 

I f'tl the inexorable fate within 
That telK me, carnage is a duty lure. 

And that the appointtd desolation chides 
the tardy \engtdi ce of our var. Diagoras, 
If that 1 tir, lu’ptaJi niy tenets. Destiny 
lo o\cr all, and hnd Ntcc^-sity 
Holds o’er the shifting course of humai* 
tilings 

Her par..ini.unt dominion. Dike a flood 
The irresi'Jtilde stream of fete flov/s on. 

And urgis in I's vast and sweeping mot 
Kings, Coji'^uls, C'H'sars, with th^ir mightiest 
* amnts, 

Kach to hi-) h\'d inevitable end. 

c.i, even etfrnal llcint, and bather Jove, 
Stcinly submissive, soil that onward tide. 
And now am 1 upon its rushing bosom, 

1 feel its sdent billows swell beneath me. 
Bearing nc and the conquering arms of 
Rome 

’(xainst yon devoted city. 

There is something exquisitely just 
as well as poetical in the id(>a which 
this passage unfolds of Titus, as 
being vehemently^ impelled towards 
the destruction of the city by an 
inward feeling for which In' cannot 
account. This idea is the liappiest 
that could have been selected for meet- 
ing us at the opening of the piece— 
but, perhaps, it might. have been still 
better if Titus had not reasoned upon 
the hnpulse which he feels, ot appear- 
ed to consider it as any thing that re- 
quired to be accounted for. It would 


haveproducetl a still stronger effect if he 
had merely shewn a determined enthu- 
siasm of vengeance — of such a nature as 
to appear unusual and remarkable to 
those about him, but not to himself. He 
that is made the instrument of a pre- 
ternatural and exti*aneous impulsion, 
such as that which hastened the foot- 
step of Titus to the ruins of the tem- 
ple, should nos be represented as per- 
ceiving, in the midst of these inpoured 
energies, that he is feeling any tiling 
more than the circumstances in which 
he is visibly placed are calculated to pro- 
duce. Jove soils on, unquestioning, up- 
on the tide of Fate — it bt comes not Ti- 
tus tospeculate too much on the impulses 
of his own minor progress. I’he idea 
of Destiny is nothing unles*^ it be kept 
swathed and shrouded in the stern un- 
approachable darkness of relenth'ss 
gloom. — It sways, grasps, and hurricR 
on the whole existence of its instru- 
ments — it does not divide the soul — 
it does not leave one part of the im- 
pelled spirit to theorize on the move- 
ments of the rest. The whole man 
is bound in his heavenly felteis — and 
his whole pow» rs slunilti have beenre- 
presc nted as swallowed up in one blind 
overwhelming tiicigy of human will, 
strung high to moie than earthly eii- 
tlui^iasm. 

While the Homan diaws, (loser and 
clos3r, his ‘‘ impiist.iiing wall with- 
out — the Jews within are divided by 
a thous, 'id biizotrics of contending 
sects and panics, and the want of cor- 
diality among tluir badiis, is made 
the instrument to invent tlicin from 
executing any rombnud oka, mint, 
or taking up any one lalK.nal scia me 
of dcflnco. In tliL last mght (J iht' 
si(ge, the elemiiUs of their disunion 
arc icpresenUd as more jailing than 
ever, x'he bitterness of (kfeat txas- 
peAtes thim not more against the 
common (rumytliaii mlLinaJJy against 
thiinselvcs. Jii spue of the proud 
hopts which still awaken from time to 
time in their bosoms, the lieapcd up 
tide of tlicir cilamity begins to slacken 
their confidence in the misinterprctul 
prophecies whereon they had hitherto 
relied. A spirit of incipient InHdelity 
mingles itself visibly in the workings 
of their maddened souls. I’he high 
priest complains that his ephod and 
mitre command no respect among the 
frirlous disputants whose business it is 
to defend the temple of the Lord. — 
Ragfe, hunger, despair, stir every 
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bosom into a storm; — and when, at 
length. Heaven begins to pour forth 
prodigy on prodigy, and omen on 
omen, all full of thickening darkness 
— we feel that the waywardness of 
Man has already been preparing all 
things for the doom of the Almighty ; 
and that the catastrophe, sudden and 
awful as it is, Can scarcely surprize 
even those that are involved in its tem- 
. pestuous visitation. The last prodigy 
is that recited by the High Priest him- 
self— the audible, not visible desc rtion 
of the temple by the tutelary angels of 
the place — and when it is told, we per- 
ceive that all is completed. 

Upon a sudden 

The pavement seemed to swell beneath my 
feet. 

And the veil sliiverM, and the pillars rock’d. 
And there, within the very Holy of Holies, 
There, from behind the winged Clierubim, 
Where tlie Ark stood, noise, hurried and 
tumultuous. 

Was heard, as when a king with all bis host 
Doth quit his palace. And anon, a voice, 

Hr voices, half in grief, half anger, yet 
Nor Imimin grief nor anger, even it seem’d 
As though tiic hoarse and rolling thunder 
spake 

Witli the articulate voice of man, it said, 

“ Lcr us DECAllT !” 

Amidst all the terrible spectacles 
cxliibited in the beleaguered city, a de- 
lightful reli(‘f IS ever and anon allbrd- 
ed by the underplot of MirMiii aiul^ 
Javan — the conception and execution 
of which will form, we suspect, tlie 
most lasting eliarni t)f llie poem. The 
Pharisee k\uler, Simon, has two 
daughters, both young and beautiful — 
the eldn-, Salone, of a high and eii- 
tlmsiastic temper, loves, with all the 
oriental warmth of iinaginaiion and 
[lashioii, Amariah,a young Jewish hero, 
in whom, along witli her father, the 
List hopes of the perishing nation are 
centred. Shi- sits every day upon 
the ramparts of the city, her black 
locks thrown back from her front, and 
devouring until lier eyes the blaze of 
the pcrpeuial contest, wbere the path 
of her impetuous lover is marked by 
tenfold desolation. In the last night 
of the siege, Abiram, a false jirophct, 
commands, in the name of the Most 
High, that the nuptials of this pair be 
immediately celebrated, and the man- 
date is listened to with applause by all 
the assembled leaders, wlio still enter- 
tain tt shadow of hope that the Messiah 
is about to make his' appearance, and 
kindle at the suggestion, that the daugh- 
ter of Simon and the bride of Amariah 


may be likely, above all others of her 
tribe, to bi* the favoured mother of 
the mysterious infant. Tlie bridal is 
held forthwith, in the house of the 
old Pharisee, and the last cup of wine 
is shed in its festive celebration. — 
Youths and maidens sing the nuptial 
song, full of all the old pride of their 
peop^', and the bridegroom is ushered 
into the chamber of his rest,” with 
a tumult of joy that coiUvasts fearfully 
with the general gloom all around the 
city, and the habitation. While the 
song is yet prolonged, the final assault 
of Titus takes place- — at that moment 
the angels desert the holy of holies,— • 
and the whole of the city is wrapt in 
an instant in the darkness of its last 
agony. Could our limits permit us, 
we might ijiiote many passages of the 
highest splendour from this port of 
the poem, but we prefer the episode of 
the yoiingii* sister Miriam, and her 
lover, Javan. 

Javan is a (Jiristian, and previous 
to the siege, had retreated with those 
of his faitli to the safety of the moun- 
tainous region beyond Jerusalem. 
Hut Miriam, although sin* has em- 
braced the creed of her lover, refuses 
to quit her father in the hour of his 
distress, and undergoes, in the strength 
of filial devotion, her share of all the 
calamities of tlie siege. Javan, how- 
ever, meets her every night at the 
fountain of hiloe, to whieli she de- 
scends from the city wall liy aii old 
ov^ljfrown path- way in the rock, 
knowni only to herself and her sister. 
Here they interchange the renew’al of 
their \ow’s, but Miriam resists every 
importunity of her lover to flee from 
the ruin-stricken city. Ib- brings to 
her a niehtly oflering of fruits, which 
she receives, for the secret solace of 
her father after his fatigues in the 
daily battle — while, w'asted and worn 
out, she herself awaits in firm but 
gentle submissiveness, that hour of 
doom from whose terrois she has no 
hope to escape. — We must quote the 
first introduction of these lovers. 

T/iC FoiiniaUi of Silo.' — Xi^;;ht. 

Javax Alone. i 

Sweet tbunteiin, once again I visit thee ! 
And thou art flowing on, and freshening still 
The green moss, and the flowers that bend 
to thee, 

Modestly with a soft iiuboastful miirinur 
Jtcjoicing at tlu- lilessings that thou bearcst. 
Pure, stainless, thou art flowing on ; the stars 
Make thee their mirror, and the moonlight 
beams 
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Course one nnotlier o’er thy silver bosom ; 
And yet thy flowing is through fields of blood. 
And armed men ilieir hot and weary brows 
Slake with thy limpid and perennial coolness. 

Kven with such rare and singular purity 
Mov’st thou, oh Miriam, in yon cruel city. 
iMcn’s c^yes, overwearied with the sights of 
war, 

Wltli tumult and with grief, repose on thee 
As on a refuge and a sweet refreshment. 
Thou canst o'erawe, thou in thy gentleness, 
A trembling, pale, and melancholy maid. 
The brutal violence of ungodly men. 

Thou glidest on amid the dark pollution 
In mmlcsty unstained, and heavenly in- 
fluences. 

More lovely than the light of star or moon. 
As tlioiigh delighted with their own reflection 
From spirit so pure, dwell evermore upon 
thee. 

Oh ! how dost thou, beloved proselyte 
To the higli creed of him who died for men. 
Oh ! how dost thou commend the trutlis I 
teach thee. 

By the strong faith and soft Immility 
Wherewith thy soul embraces them ! Thou 
prayest, 

And I, who pray with thee, feel my words 
wing’d. 

And hoher fervor gushing from my heart, 
While heaven seems smiling kind acxxjptancc 
down 

On the associate of so pure a worshipper. 
But ah ! why com’st thou not ? these two 
long nights 

I’vewatth’d for thee in rain, and have not felt 
The music of thy footsteps on my spiiit— - 
( Voter at a dUtancc .) — Javan I 
Jav. it is her voice 1 the air is fond of it, 
And enviously delays its tender soiuids 
From the ear that thirsteth for them-^-.— 
Miriam ! 

Javan, Miriam, 

Jai, Xay, stand thus in thy timid breath- 
lessness. 

That 1 may gaze on thee, and thou not 
chide me 

Because 1 gaze too fondly. 

Mil, Hast thou brought me 
Thy wonted oflerings ? 

Jav. Dearest, tlicy arc here : 

The bursting fig, tlie cool and ripe pome- 
granate. 

The skin all rosy with the emprisoned wine ; 
All lean bear thcc, more tlian thou canst bear 
Home to the city. 

Mir, Bless thee ! Oh my father ! 

How will thy famish’d and thy toU> bow’d 
frame 

Resume its native majesty ! thv words, 
When this brisht draught hath slak’d thy 
parched lijis. 

Flow with their wonted ircedom and com- 
mand. 

Jav. Thy father ! still no thought but of 
thy father ! 

Nay, Miriam ! but thou must hear me now. 
Now ere we part— if we must part ag|iiin, 
if my spirit mu&t be rent from 


[^May 

Even now our city trembles on the verge 
Of utter ruin. Yet a night or two, 

And the fierce stranger in our burning streets 
Stands conqueror; and how the Roman 
conquers, 

I.et Gischala, let fallen Jotapata 
Tell, if one living man, one innocent child. 
Yet wander o’er their cold and scatter’d ashes. 
They slew them, Miriam, the old gray man. 
Whose blood scarce tinged their swords— 
(nay, turn not from me. 

The tears tliou sheddest feel as though I 
wrung tliem 

From mine own heart, my life-blood’s dear- 
est drops) — 

They slew them, Miriam, at the mother’s 
breast. 

The smiling infants ; — and the tender maid. 
The soft, the loving, and the chaste, like 
thee. 

They slew her not till 

Mit. Javan, ’tis unkind ! 

I have enough at home of thoughts like these. 
Thoughts horrible, that freeze the bloml, 
and make 

A heavier burthen of this weary life. 

I hop’d with thee t’ have pass’d a tranquil 
hour i 

A brief, a hurried, yet still tranquil hour ! 
But thou art like them all ! the miserable 
Have only Heaven, where they can rest in 
peace, 

Without being mock’d and taunted with 
their misscry. 

Jav. Thou know’st it is a lover’s way- 
ward joy 

To be reproach’d by her he loves, or thus 
Thou would’st not speak. * * • 

On her return, the maiden sings a 
hymn, of which the following beau- 
tiful verses form a part. They scarce- 
ly shrink from a comp.in’son with the 
divine C’hristmas liymn of jMilton — 
the lovely melody of which, indcwl, 
has evidently been on the ear of the 
author. 

For thou wert born of woman ! thou didst 
come, 

Oh Holiest ! to this wprld of sin and gloom, 

Not in thy dread omnipotent array ; 

And not by thunders strew’d 
Was thy tempestuous mad ; 

Nor indignation burnt before thee on thy way. 
But tliee, a soft and naked child, 

Thy mother undehled. 

In the rude manger laid to rest 
From ofl’her virgin breast. 

The heavens were not commanded to pre- 
pare 

A gorgeous canopy of golden air ; 

Nor stoop'd their lamps th’ enthroned 
fires on high : 

A single silent star 
Came wandering from afar. 

Gliding uncheck’d and calm along the li- 
quid sky ; 

The Eastern Sages leading on 
An at a kingly tbrgnc, 
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To lay their gold and odours sweet 
Before thy infant feet. 

The Eatth and Ocean were not hush’d to 
hear 

Bright harmony from every starry sphere; 

Nor at thy presence bi ake die voice of song 
l^'rom all the cherub choirs, 

And seraphs’ burning lyres 
Pour’d thro’ the host of heaven the charmed 
clouds along. 

One angel troop the strain began, 

• Of all the race of man 

By simple sheplicrds lieard alone. 

That soil Hosanna’s tone. 

And when thou didst depart, no car of 
dame 

To bear thee hence in lambent radiance 
came ; 

Nor visible Angels mourn’d with droop- 
ing plumes : 

Nor didst thou mount on high 
Fr^m fatal Calvary 

With all thine own redeem’d out bursting 
from their tombs. 

For thou didht bear away from earth 
But one of human birth. 

The dying felon by thy side, to be 
In Paradise with thee. 

Nor o’er thy cross tlic clouds of vengeance 
brake ; 

A little while the conscious earth did shake 

At that foul deed by her tierce children done; 

* A few dim hours of day 
The world in darkness lay ; 

Then bask’d in bright repose beneath the 
cloudless sun ; 

While tliiHi didst sleep within the tomb, 
Consenting to thy doom ; 

Ere yet the white-robed Angel shone 
Upon the sealed stone. 

And when thou didst arise, tliou didst not 
stand 

With Devastation in thy red right hand. 

Plaguing the guilty city’s murtheroiis crew; 
But thou didst haste to meet 
Thy mother’s coming feet, 

And bear the words of peace unto tlie faith- 
ful few. 

Then calmly, slowly didst thou rise 
Into thy native skies, 

Thy human form dissolved on high 
In its own Radiancy. 

In the interval wliich elapses be- 
tween the commencement of Salone's 
Bndal-song and the final alann, Mi- 
riam, who is standing in her father's 
gate, meets with an old Jew, who re- 
counts to her that he had been pre- 
sent when Christ was led to the cross 
— that he had mingled in the fierce 
outcries of the Jews against the Mes- 
siah — and liad heard with his own 
cars the last prophetic annunciation of 
the doom which awaits the city. The 
introduction of such a recital at that 
moment, shews great art in the poet. 


as it binds together the whole .series of 
events, and places the reader in the 
best position to survey the impending 
burst of ruin. The chamber of Ama- 
riah is disturbed immediately after- 
wards, by the alarm that the Romans 
have forced the wall, and that the tem- 
ple is wrapped in unquenchable flames. 
The bn legroom rushes forth ; — hav- 
ing ascertained the measure of the 
calamity, he returns only to bury his 
sword in the bosom of his bride, as 
her sole protection from the Gentile 
ravisher," and to wash away the pain 
of the wound with his last burning 
tears. Salone comes out in her nup- 
tial veil, and dies in the arras of Mi- 
riam in the porch ; and ere long the 
light of tile conflagration shews the half- 
armed body of her husband stretched 
bloody by her side. At the moment 
when nothing seems to be reserved to 
save the Christian* maiden from^ the 
common ruin, a (ientile soldier ap- 
proaches her with a demeanour of un- 
expected gentleness, and in silence 
constrains her to follow him. He 
leads her, half unconscious whither 
she is going, over the burning frag- 
ments of the city on to the rampart, 
‘and thence down the path, with 
which she had supposed herself alone 
to be acquainted, to the fountain of 
Siloe. She starts on finding tliat she 
is once more at that haunted scene; 
andl^f suspects that Javan has as- 
suraiRlhe disguise of a Roman soldier, 
and braved the dangers of the storm 
as a last effort for her protection. 

The Fountam of the Sol* 

dicr, 

Mir, Here, here— not here— oh ! any 
where but here— 

Not toward the foun^fn, not by this lone 
path. 

If thou wilt bear me hence, I’ll kiss thy feet. 
I’ll call down blessings, a lost virgin’s bless- 
ings 

Upon thy head. Thou hast hurried me along. 
Through darkling sprect, and over smoking 
ruin, 

And yet there seem’d a soft solicitude. 

And on officious kindn^ in thy violence-* 
But I’ve not heard thy voice. 

Oh, strangely cruel ! 

And wilt thou make me sit even on this stone. 
Where I have sate so oft, when the calm 
moonlight 

Lay in its slumber on the slumbering foun- 
tain ? 

Ah ! where art tJiou, thou that wert i»ver 
with me, 

Oil Javan ! Javan ! 

The Siddkr- When was Javan call’d 
By Miriam, that Javan answer’d not ? 
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Forgive me all thy tears, thy agonies. Of the far sanctuary, every portico, 

1 darVl not speak to thee, lest the strong joy And every court, at onre, concentrated. 

Should overpower thee, and thy feeble limbs As though to glorify and not destroy, 

Refuse to bear thee in thy flight. They burn, they blaze 

Mir. What's here ? 


Am I in heaven, and thou forehasted thither 
To welcome me*' Ah, no! thy warlike garb. 
And the wild light, tliat reddens all the air. 

Those shrieks and yet this could not be 

on earth, 

The sad, the desolate, the sinful earth. 

And thou could\st venture amid fire and death. 
Amid tliy country’s ruins to protect me. 
Dear .lavan ! 

Jav. ’Tis not now thfe first time, Miriam, 
That I have held my life a worthless sacrifice? 
For thine. Oh ! all these later days of siege 
IVe slept in peril, and I’ve woke in peril. 
For every meeting I’ve defied tlic cross. 

On which tlic Roman, in his merciless scorn. 
Bound all the sons of Salem. Sweet, I boast 
not; 

But to thank rightly our Deliverer, 

Wc must know all the extent of his deliver- 
ance. 

Mir. And I can only weep ! 

Jav. Ay, thou should’st weep, 

Lost Zion’s daughter. 

Mh . Ah ! I thouglit not then 
Of my dead sister, and my captive father — 
Said they not “ captive” us we pass’d ?— •! 
thought not 

Of Zion’s ruin and the Temple’s waste, 
.lavan, I fear tliat mine are tears of joy ; 

’Tis sinful at such tirnis — but thou art here. 
And I am on tliy bosom, and I cannot 
Be, as I ought, entirely miserable, 

Javan. My own beloved ! I dare call 
tliee mine, 

For Heaven hatli given thee to me — chosen 
out, 

As we two are, for solitary blessing. 

While the universal curse is pour’d around 
us 

On every head, ’twere cold and barren gra- 
titude 

To stifie in our hearts the lioly gladness. 

But, oh Jerusalem ! thy rescued children 
May not, retir'd witliin theiiJ secret joy. 

Shut out tlic mournful thy calami- 

ties. " 

Oh, beauty of earth’s cities ! throned 
quecii 

Of thy milk-flowing vMcys ! crown’d with 
glory! 

The envy of the nations ! now, no more 
A city— One by one thy palaces 
Sink into ashes, and the uniform smoke 
O’er half thy circuit hatli brought bach the 
* bight 

Which the insulting flames had made give 
’ place 

To their untimely terrible day. The flames 
That in the Temple* their last proudest con- 
quest. 

Now gather all their might, and furiously. 
Like revellers, hold there exulting triumph. 
Round every pillar, over all the roof,^ 

Oit wide gorgeous front, the holy depth 


Look, Miriam, how it stands I 

Look ! 

Miriam. There are men around us ! 
Javan. TJie^ arc friends. 
Bound here to meet me, and behold the last 
Of our devoted city. Look, oh Christians I 
Still the fiord’s lioiise survives man’s fallen 
dwellings. 

And wears its ruin with a majesty 
PccuUlfir and divine. Still, still it stands, 
All one wide fire, and yet no stone hath fallen. 
Hark — hark ! 

The feeble cry of an expiring nation. 
Hark— hark ! 

The awr-‘?truck ‘^hout of the unboasting 
conqueror. 

Hark — hark ! 

It breaks — it severs — it is on the earth. 

The smother’d fires are quench’d in their 
own iviin^ ; 

Like a huge dome, the vast and cloudy 
smoke 

Hath cover’d all. 

And it is now no more, 

Nor ever shall be to the end of time. 

The Temple of Jerusalem ! Fall down, 

IMy brethren, on the dust, and worship here 
The mysteries of God’s wralii. 

Fven so shall perish, 

In its own ashes, a more glorious T«'mplc, 
Yea. (lod's own architecture, this vast worlds 
’ This fated universe — tlic same destroyer, 

The same destruction Karth, Kaith, 

Rarth, behold I 

And in that judgment look upoh thine own ! 

The Cbristijin spectators llicn sing 
together the following sublime chorus, 
which, aswc have hinttrl hefbr(\ com- 
pletes, in the most felicitous manner, 
the whole of the tragic picture, by ex- 
tending the interest of tlie catostroplie, 
and carrying on the mind of the r« ad- 
er to the contemplation of the great- 
er catastrophe w'hich it symbolizes. 
As a specimen of compo.sition, it is, 
we think, superior to any tiring Mr 
Milman (‘ver has produced, and in- 
deed inferior in very little to any tiling 
wc remember in the poetry either of 
his Knglish or of his German contem- 
poraries. When taken togetlier with 
the passages wre have already quoted, it 
cannot tail to impress our readers with 
a high sense of the native ])ower of 
this youtlifiil poet, and to till them 
with the brightest hopes concerning 
what he may hereafter aspire and dare 
to execute. 

IIYMNT. 

Even thus amid thy pride and luxury. 

Oh Barth ! bhall that last coming burbt on 
thee* 
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That secret coming of the Son of Man. 
When all the cherub-throoing clouds shall 
shine. 

Irradiate with his bright advancing sign ; 
When tliat Great Husbandman shall wave 
his fan, 

Sweeping, like chaff, thy wealth and pomp 
away : 

Still to the noontide of that nightless day, 
Shalt thou thy wonted dissolute course main- 
tain. 

Aiong the busy mart and crowded street, 
The buyer and the seller still shall meet, 
And marriage feasts begin their jocund strain: 
Still to the ji^puring out the Cup of Woe; 
Till Earth,' a drunkard, reeling to and fro. 
And mountains molten by his burning feet, 
And Heaven his presence own, all red with 
furnace heat. 

The hundred-gated Cities then. 

The Towers and Temples, nam’d of men 
Eternal, and the Thrones of Kings ; 

The gilded summer Palaces, 

The courtly bowers of love and ease. 
Where still the Bird of pleasure sings : 
A-bk ye the destiny of them ? 

Go gaze on fallen Jerusalem ! 

V'ea, mightier names ere in the fatal roll, 
'Gainst earth and heaven God's standard is 
unfurl’d. 

The skies are shrivell'd like a burning scroll, 
And one vast common doom ensepulchres 
the world. 

Oh ! who shall then survive ? 

Oh ! who shall stand and live ? 

When all that hath been, is no more : 
When for the round earth hung in air, 
With all its constellations fair 
In the sky's azure canopy ; » 

When for the breathing Earth, and spark* 
ling Sea, 

Is but a liery deluge without shore, 
Heaving along tlie abyss profound and dark, 
A ticry deluge, and witliout an Ark. 

Lord of all power, when thou art there alone 
On thy eternal fiery-wheeled throne, 

That in its high meridian noon 
Needs not the perish'd sun nor moon : 
When thou art there in thy presiding state, 
Wide-sceptred Monarch o'er the realm of 
doom : 

When from the sea-depths, from earth's 
darkest woti^, 

The dead of all tlieWs round thee wait : 
And when the tribes of wicked lacss arc strewn 
1 .ike forest leaves in the autumn of thine ire: 
Faithhil and True! thou drill wilt save 
tliine own ! 

Tlie Saints shall dwell within th' unharm- 
^ing fire, 

Eadbt%hite robe spotless, bloomh^ every 
palm. 

Even safe as we, by this still fountain’s side. 
So shall the Church, thy bright and mystic 
Bride, 

Sit on the stormy gulf a halcyon bird of calm. 
VoL. VII. 


Yes, ’mid yon angry and destroying signs, 
O’er us the rainbow of thy mercy slrines, 
We hail, we bless the covenant of its beam. 
Almighty to avenge, Almightiest to redeem 1 

Such is the conclusion of the Fall 
of Jerusalem — by far the most soaring 
flight that Mr Milman has ever hith- 
erto sustained. As a master of the 
high, serene, antique flow of lyrical 
declamation, we are free to say, that 
we consider him as far superior to any 
Mvingpoet; and he should profit by 
Ills past experience, by devoting him- 
self more to the rare path in which 
nature seems to have offered him suc- 
cess so pre-eminent. With regard to 
the drama, much as we admire Mr 
Milman's genius, we cannot say that 
we*entertain for him any so very san- 
guine expectations. He is a poet 
highly refined, and sometimes his con- 
ceptions are profound; but he has 
not as yet exhibited any proof of that 
noble reliance on the simplicity of na- 
tural associations, without which we 
cannot hope to see the slumbering 
spirit of the British stage bidden from 
its lethargy. Throughout the whole 
of his dijdogue, the language is ratlier 
elaborately j^tlcal, and artiflcially 
moulded, ttimjin^ired by the imme- 
diate feelitil^jl^ impi^s of the 
passing qualify, in some 

measure, remarks, it should, 
however, be held in remembrance, 
that the sacredness and dignity of the 
subject may perhaps have acted, in 
the present instance, as a species of 
more than common restraint on tlm 
flow of tlie poet's imagination — still 
more of his language. With every 
deduction the rigour of criticism can 
make, there still remains abundance 
of praise, which no one can refuse to 
this performance. The highest com- 
pliment to the genius of the author is 
to be found, not in the admiration ex- 
cited by any particular passage^ but in 
the deep gravity and grandeur of the 
impression which the whole tenor of 
the poem is calculated to produce. 
The Terror and the Pity which agi- 
tate the mind throughout the earlier 
parts of the drama are subdued and 
soflcned, in the closing scene, iiv- 
to a profound repose of humility and 
Christian confidence; and Be that 
lays down the volume will confess, 
that Mr Milman has, in the first 
fruits of his genius, offered a noble 
sacrifice at the .nltar to whose service 
he has Hevoted his life. 

11 
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MR NOKTIt^ 

From the perusal of the Monastery,” and the gratifying annunciation of an 
approaching sequel, under the title of the Abbot,” I was lately inducvnl to 
turn back to a collection of Catholic legends already introduced to your no- 
tice — the Prato Fiorito di varj Eseinpj” — and have found it to contain 
(as might be expected) a great number of stories relative to the diflertnt 
monastic orders, calculated not more for the edification of pious believers, 
than for the amusement of such infidels as may chance to have enrolled 
themselves among the 'Covers of hoar antiquili^” to whom, and to yourself, 
I shall make no apology for thus briefly introducing a few specimens to their 


notice. 

TALE 1H£ FIRST. 

Of the terrible chance that befell one 
whoy with evil design, took upon 
himsilfthe feligious habit” 
Marianus, in his Chronicle of the 
Minorites, relates of a certain sorry 
and wicked person, whom we shall 
name Pemardin, that, after having 
consumed his substance, and wasted 
the better years of his life in vain and 
riotous living, immersed in sin and 
iniquity, under the guidance of his 
sovereign lord and master the devil, 
he was at length Induced, by the sug- 
gestions of the same terrible potentate, 
to seek admission order of 

minor friars, for tha.’^to^ess purpose 
,of disturbing the ^ee abd contami- 
nating the morals of that holy brother- 
hood. Witli this view he addressed 
himself to St Anthony, who was then 
preaching at Padua, and who, having 
examined him touching his preten- 
sions, and finding him (as he thought) 
sufficiently apt for the sacred func- 
tions of the profession, received him 
accordingly, and afterwards perceiving 
him to have some knowledge of human 
sciences, constituted him a clerk, and 
took ui)on himself the charge of pre-^ 
paring him, by his efiicacious instruc- 
tion and exhortation, to beceme a 
shining light among those of the order 
to which he had thus been admitted. 
Bernardin, on hk part, pushed his 
dissimulation to the utmost extremity, 
in the semblance of devout humility 
with wliich he listened to the saint’s 
teaching, while he secretly plotted the 
destruction of that religion to which 
he appeared to be so zealous a convert ; 
but 8atan, whose jealousy is ever a- 
wake, and who began to entertain 
serious apprehensions lest the lessons 
to which he was a daily listener might, 
in the end, prevail with him to become 


a practiscr also, began to devise means 
to secure his allegiance, or at least to 
deprive St Anthony of the glory of a 
conquest, by cutting short the days of 
the sinner before he should have lived 
to extricate himself fiom the toils of 
hell, in which he had hitherto icmain- 
ed a willing captive. He, therefore, 
infused into his ears a beginning fas- 
tidiousness of the religious life to which 
he had addicted himself, and a con- 
tempt of the instructions to which he’ 
had listened till he had almost yiehU'd 
to the conviction they were calculated 
to produce ,* and, having thus infectr d 
his mind with the desire of change, 
he at last appeared before )nm one 
day in the likeness of a beautiful 
horse, ornamented with the fairest 
trappings, and furnished with every 
accoutrement necessary to the equip- 
ment of an honourable cavalier, which, 
when the false novice saw, as he issued 
forth from his cell to cross a meadow 
that lay between it and the refectory 
of his monastery, he cast thereon an 
admiring and covetous eye, accounting 
it the best and most gallant steed that 
it had ever fallen to his lot to behold. 
Accordingly, finding himself alone and 
unobserved, he went up to the noble 
animal and began to caress him, from 
whence he fell to examine his harness 
and accoutrements, when, in a port- 
manteau which was appended to the 
saddle, be discovered a complete suit 
of ariiionr, with rich vestments, suited 
to a person of honour — and hard by a 
purse fhll of golden coin. Bernardin 
marvelled greatly at the sight, and be- 
gan to conjecture who might be the 
fortunate^ possessor of such treiQ^ure, 
whom he imagined, without douBt, to 
be some one among the honourable 
knights of the vicinage, lie did not, 
however, stop long in thinking about 
it, hut soon threw oif the religious 
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in which lie was clad, and, re- rapture, he might win her and wear 
joicing mightily in having so unex- her as it listed him. The damsel’s 
pectedly found that which he most consent to become the bride of so rich 
desired, equipped himself speedily in and honourable a cavalier was gained 
those splendid arms, which fitted his with greater facility ; and suitable ar- 
person so exactly, that they appeared rangoinents being made for the suc- 
to have been just fashioned, by some ceeding nuptials, a chamber was pre- 
master taylor, for his express use ; as, pared forthwith, to which the false 
indeed, true it was that the infernal monk retired with his mistress, little 
artificer had so prepared them. He loath i* indulge him in anticipating^ 
tlien sprang into the saddle right-glad- the sanction of a solemnity she knew * 
ly, and rode off as fast as the wuliag not how ineffectual, 
charger would carry him, with apthing It was already past midnight, wlicii 
to check hifi hilarity but the^ppre- the deyil, who had assumed the like- 
liciision of meeting, on his way, with ness of a horse to hurry the wretched 
t)ic true owner. This apprehension Bernardin to his destruction, put on 
gradually died away, as league after the human form for the purpose of 
league vanished with unequalled ra- accomplishing his lyork, and disturbed 
piclity, from behind his tread — ^nor the* slumbers of mine host (but not the 
was he able, in the swiftness of his repose of the lovers) by a loud and 
course, to keep any reckoning of the impetuous knocking at the door of the 
distance measured by him, until, to hostelry; which being at length open- 
liis unutterable astonishment, he found ed by tile landlord, he was immediate- 
himself, at niglit-fall, before the ly interrogated by the unwelcome vi- 
gates of the town of Bourges, in Ber- sitpr, whether it indeed was true that 
ry, having traversed, since morning, he had, the evening before, given liis 
a space which it would have taken any daughter in marriage to a stranger ? 
hut an infernal courser a week to per- mine host answered in the affirmative, 
form. He entered the fown, and a- whereto his new guest rejoined, a 
lighted at an hostelry, where he com- blessed day's work hast thou done, 
manded a good supper to be set be- friend, with this marriage — seeing 
fore him, which he ate with exceed- that thy most honourable son-in- 
hig good appetite. It chanced that law hath deceived thee, and be- 
lie was waited on, at his meal, by a trayed and ruined thy daughter ; 
daughter of mine host, a very comely he being one of a religious order, 
tlaiiihcl, whose charms made such an and incapable of contracting marriage 
impression on the senses of this car- in any manner whatsoever; whereby 
jul-ininded apostate, that he set about he bath done thee a grievous injury, 
devising how he might render them in dcs|K)iling the damsel of her chasti- 
subservient to his dishonest pleasure, ty, under fsdse pretences. Weigh well, 
As soon as supper was ended, he there- thoic^re, the consequences of this 
fore sent for mine host, and began to rash deed, and resolve within thyself 
lay before him ccrtiiin proposals of not to endure the so great contumely, 
Mif'h a nature, as to offend even the which Imth been thus cast upon thy 
avaricious spirit of him to whom they name and household, by a miserable 
were addressed, and to draw from him apostate, who liath broke away from 
an Indignant rehisal. He then cliang- his cloister, and robbed a worshipful 
cd his tone, and offered marriage, knight of his horse and armour, to- 
which was, in like manner, resisted, gether with a coi||iilerable sum of 
until his ungovenicd amcupisccnce^ money, and now ^poscs to do the 
suborning all the suggestions of hu- like to thyself, murder thee, 

man prudence, as it had before sU^edr and take all that thtiU hast, and carry 
tdl remaining sense of religion, away thjr daughfor, wtkxm, after ha- 

jdayed, to his greedy eyes, ving satiated Ids carnal appetite^ he 

ireasurcs of his purse and j will complete the measure of his vil- 

tcau, the sight of which ^lly huies, by putting in like manner tQt 
wTought such a change in the seillS^ death. F^low, then, my counsel, 
nients of the astonished inspector, as which I give thee as a friend, and one 
to overcome all the repugnance he felt who knows thee to be a man of worth, 
at the tlioughts of delivering his be- Go up softly into the chamber, where 
loved daughter to the arms of a stran- he is now lying in bt*d with thy 
ger, insomuch that he exclaimed in daughter, and wnere thou wilt dis- 
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cover what I have said to be the truth, 
by the clerical tonsure of his head; 
and, having satisfied thyself that it is 
even as I have reported unto thee, cut 
his throat while he lies sleeping — ^in 
doing which, thou wilt perform only 
an act of justice on a thief and assas- 
sin*— and one of self-defence, his de- 
sign being (as I havfc said,) to murder 
thee and thine, if not in due time pre- 
vented. Thou mayest afterwards, 
with a safe conscience, possess thyself 
of his horse and armour, and rich ves- 
tures, and money, as a compensation 
for the dishonour done to thy daugh- 
ter, and for her marriage-portion with 
some fitter husband. Neither needest 
thou fear any evil consequences to fol- 
low from this action, he being a stran- 
ger from a far country, and utterly 
unknown in all this vicinage ; and, for 
myself, I promise to keep the secret, 
so that no man shall ever suspect what 
hath passed. Go, therefore — make no 
delay, lest he awake before thy pur- 
pose be accomplished.” 

Mine host gave willing car to this 
devilish counsel of the arch enemy, 
and, full of rage and indignation at 
the thoughts of the dishonour he had 
sustained, thanked his new guest for 
the advice he had given him, and beg- 
ged him only to wait till he had finish- 
^ the job, which he undertook to 
perform, even in the very form and 
method according to his instructions, 
in order that he might help him to 
bring the body when all should be ac- 
complished, nromibing him a part of 
the spoil for his reward, in so assisting 
him. The devil, with good will^n un- 
dertook to await his bidding ; where- 
upon mine host, having provided him- 
self with a light, and being armed with a 
butcher's knife, well sharpened, mount- 
ed "silently the stairs leading to the 
nuptial chamber, where he fi>und 
Bernardin and his daughter asleep in 
each other's arms, as the devil had 
made him suppose, and detected, in 
the clerical tonrfhte, the full confirma- 
tion of all he had tni^ested to him. A 
fresh access of rage at this* sight 
nerved his am, and deadened his 
heart to every feeling of repugnance, 
which the thought of assassination 
might otherwise have excited, lui 
stantly was the knifb plunged to its 
hilt in the throat of the miserable 
apostate, who died without a move- 
ment or a groan ; and, the moment 
the deed was accomplished, mine host 
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retraced his steps, with intent to sum- 
mon his visiter to assist him in bury- 
ing the dead, according to his promise. 
But, on descending to the place where 
he had left him, to his utter dismay, 
he was not to be found. The ma- 
chinations of hell were already fulfill- 
ed, and the guilty soul of the apostate 
had no sooner escaped from his body, 
than it was caught by the expectant 
doemon, and carried away to the place 
which had long been prepared for its 
reception, in Gehenna. Mine host, 
not finding his satanic counsellor, be- 
came terrified at the risk of discovery, 
and hastened back to the fatal cham- 
ber, scarcely knowing what to do, or 
how to bestir himself in this emergen- 
cy. Here his amazement was re- 
doubled. The damsel, bathed in tlic 
blood of her lover, lay still asleep in 
the bed, unconscious of all that had 
happened ; but the body of the false 
monk was there no longer, and, with 
his body had vanished his arms, his 
portmanteau and gorgeous habili- 
ments, his purse, together with its 
contents, and every trace of all that 
had passed, except tne dreadful stain of 
murder which remained on the bed, 
and the wretched consciousness of her 
dishonour, to which the unhappy dam- 
sel at length awoke, from that slum- 
ber which she could fain have wished 
to be eternal. The gallant courser, 
which had principally excited her fa- 
ther's cupidity, had also disapp(‘ared 
from the stable ; and the disappointed 
landlord, after revolving in his mind 
the extraordinary circumstances which 
had happened, came to the condusion, 
that it was a trick of Satan, although 
wherefore, and to what end invented, 
it passed his comprehension to im- 
agine. 

After a certain space, it chanced that 
St Anthony himself passed through 
the city of Bourges, on his pilgrimage 
of good works, and tarried a while 
with mine host, who became a con- 
vert to his preaching, and made to 
him one day, a full and true confes- 
l^^of the homicide, describing the 
features of the apostate 
jiti such a way, as to bring dis- 
tifiBtly back to the recollection of the 
holy rather, the image of fiernardin, 
hie late novice ; after which, the good 
saint, with the nermission of his 
penitent, made the history of this mar- 
vellous event the subject of his pre- 
dication before the people, whereby 
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the hearts of many were turnal to 
piety. Ilowbeit, he made revelation 
to none, of the place where it had hap- 
pened, or the persons concerned, the 
same remaining unknown to all men, 
until after the death of mine host and 
his daughter, who both led holy and 
religious lives from that time forth, 
and, in good time, were gathered unto 
their fathers. 


TALE THE SECOND. 

A lesson for Mr Braham. Wtow the 
devil laughed to scorn a certain young 
monk, who delighted himself in his 
singing. 

An Abbot of Monte-Cassino, re- 
lates that, in his Monastery, there 
was once a youthful monk, who pos- 
sessed a very sweet and delectable 
voice, but vain and effeminate with- 
al, in which he greatly prided him- 
self. It happened one day, when it 
fell to his turn, at some great solem- 
nity, to chaunt certain antiphones and 
responses in the church, that he dis- 
played in his chaunting, (with a de- 
sign to excite the admiration of the 
populace,) so many false graces and 
flourishes, and such abominable adecta** 
tion, as, by Divine pennission, to in- 
duce the devil himself to coi^ie and 
hear him, which he did, appearing be- 
fore him in the form of an ugly black 
child, who made mouths at him, and 
imitated all his contortions of voice 
and gesture, in a manner to excite the 
ridicule of all the bystanders, exclaim- 
ing, at the conclusion of his perform- 
ance, in the tone of fashionable admir- 
ation, (but withal laughing the while,) 
O Ifcne ! O eania bene ! Sing again 
monk ! sing again ! seeing thou art 
BO excellent a singer,"'~and so saying, 
clapped his hands, and reiterated 
Encore I” with such extreme noise 
and violence, that the people assem- 
bled, from laughing, fell at length to 
crossing themselves, and dispersing; 
till the crest-fallen performer, finding 
himself left alone, (for the devil him- 
self had also disappeared in the general 
confusion,) could not choose but reflect 
on the vanity which had exposed him 
to such a severe humiliation; and 
which consequently proved the cause 
of his great amendment (A much 
worse punishment was awarded to 
another mouk, for the same fault of 
disfiguring sacred music, by his vain 
secular flourishes ; for, at the close of 


one of his most brilliant falsettos, the 
devil honoured him with a visit in his 
own proper person*, and actually took 
him away in a tempest, so that he was 
never more seen by men.) 


TALE THE THIRD. 

Of a Devout Monk^ who was wrapt in 
ecstfj y by the singing of a Bird, and 
so continued for many years, 

A marvellous thing truly is that 
^hich is related by Henricus in his 
Speculum Exemplorum,” where he 
tells us how a devout and holy monk, 
reading one ni^ht in the choir, even 
until matins, with the rest of his bro- 
therhood, came to that verse of the 
Psalmist where he saith, Mille anm 
ante oculos iiios tanquam dies hestema 
quoe prccteriit ; whereat he began to 
ruminate, neither knowing, nor being 
able to comprehend, how |he thing 
should be possible. After matins were 
over, he remained in the choir alone 
to make his orisons, as was his night- 
ly custom, and prayed to God with 
the utmost fervour, that he would 
vouchsafe to reveal to him in what 
manner the above text of the anointed 
prophet is to be interpreted. And, 
while he was yet persisting in this his 
devout and earnest meditation, be- 
hold 1 a bird of most beautiful plum- 
age entered, and ‘began to fly about 
the clioir ; at sight whereof the holy 
brother was so ravished with delight, 
that he could not forbear from follow- 
ing it, that he might the more fully 
enjoy the contemplation of its celestial 
loveliness. The winged visitant from 
heaven (for such, undoubtedly, it was) 
seeing that his mind was so enchained, 
flew, first out of the church into the 
cloisters, and thence into a wood be- 
longing to the monastery, which was 
very extensive, the devout monk still 
following wherever it led him, with 
marvellous gladness of spint, being 
entirely absorbed in the object of his 
pursuit; and the bird often flew so 
near to him, that he might easily have 
caught it with his hand, if he had 
been so inclined. At last it perched 
upon the braaeh of a tree, where it 
began to sing a strain so divinely 
sweet, that the monk was wrapt in ecs- 
tasy at the contemplation of its celes- 
tial melody, and so remained until 
the angelic stranger, ascending into 
the air, ^adually vanished from his 
sight, which was strained in following 
7 
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its Might, till it could be discerned no to tlie monk replied, that ho marvelled 
longer. Then, being ri’covcred from exceedingly at the greatness of the 
his ecstasy, he pensively retraced bis change which had been wrought dur- 
steps to the monastery, w'hich he ex- ing that night, in the short space since 
pected to reach before the hour of he had chaunted his matins in com- 
priiue, supposing that no longer space pany with that same abbot, and those 
had elapsed since lie was first attract- same monks, whose names he again 
oil by the object of his late contem- repeated, I’he abbot, then, meditating 
plation, than fiorn matins to that time, on what he had heard, called to mind 
When he reached the gate of the mo- the name of that holy father, and some 
nastery, he found it closed, and, knock- of those of the brotherhood, which he 
ing, it was opened by a porter, whose had seen recorded in the annals of the ' 
f i'*c v/as unknown to him, and who monastery ; and who had all been dead 
inquired (as of a stranger) what he three hundred years, and were buried 
was, and wherefore he came thither, in the cemetery. At the same time 
The monk, stupified with astonish- the devout monk himself, from com- 
ment, answered, that he was the sa- paring the present state and apiu^ar- 
ciibtan, and that he had gone out, ance of the monastery, which had been 
after matins, into the woods to pray, greatly altered since he left it, and the 
and was non" returneil, having finisht (I change which had taken phee in all 
his devotions. At this, .the porter be- its inhabitants, with his recollection of 
licving that he was out of his senses, what had passed, was gi-adually brought 
(ina&muqfi as his person was wholly to the persuasion that he had, by the 
unknown to him, and his vesture, al- Divine permission, been entranced dur- 
thougii that which appertained to his ing some long and uncertain period of 
Older, very old and threadbare), asked time, whereof no account could be 
if he knew him ? — to which the monk rendered. lie then rclateil to the ab- 
hiiving aubwered in the negative, the liot and all the monks (who were by 
porter rejoined, knowest mou, then, this time assembled) the circumstance 
who is abbot of tins our monastery, of that heavenly bird, and of his ees- 
who is the prior, and who the cel- tasy, and of the contemplation he had 
laror,'^’’ The monk replied that he, well enjoyed of its divine melody, and how 
knew them all, naming by their names, lie had been led thereto by that verse 
each and every one of them, in order, of the Psalm above-mentioned ; from 
together with all the other brethren of all which it fully appeared, that ho 
the monastery who were his contem- liad remained so entranced during the 
por.iries, not doubting that tlicy were whole of the aforesaid space of three 
;ill tqually known to the inquirer, al- hundred years, without tasting carth- 
though he weic himself a stranger to ly nourishment. So, when he had 
him. But the porter only shook his made an end of relating what had be- 
head, thinking himself coiihrmcd in fallen him, the abbot and monks, one 
the opinion he had begun to entertain, by one, embraced him, with many 
and the monk was more and more tears, and much consolatory reflection, 
astonished at his apparent ignorance, looking upon him as a thing rather of 
At last, he dtiiiaiided admission to the hea%enly than of human nature, inas- 
father abbot, to whose cell the por- much us all that lie spoke seemed to 
ter conducted him accordingly ; but, be of divine puiqiort, and such as 
when he entered, his amazement was miraculously to inspire his hearers with 
beyond measure increased, on seeing devotional rapture. Soon afterwards, 
the seat of Lit holy father occupied the holy brother, having received all 
by one an entire stranger to him, who the sacraments, piously remlercd back 
(having been informed by the porter his soul to the Lord, and departed th*ic 
of vvliat had passed at the gate) ad- he ..light enjoy in heaven, through all 
cii essed him by asking who he was, eternity, that angelic melody, whereof 
and whither he was bound, and what a foretaste on earth had been so mar- 
were that abbot, and those monks, vellously aflbrdcd unto him. 
whose names he had uttered. Where- 
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PIY-PISniNO IN NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Pray, Sir, by your good favour, do you call, Sir, 
Your occupation a rnistery ? 

Ay, Sir, a niibtcry**- 

Measuak for Measure. 

MR EDITOR^ 


A SORT of garrulity seems to be the 
. privilege of anglers. From old Isaac 
Walton in print, down to my old me- 
ceptor in propria persona, a kina of 
quiet fluency, like one of those de- 
lightful deep streams that glide on so 
strongly yet so gently, and the surface 
of which, when free from curl" dur- 
ing the intermissions of the breeze, is 
so pleasantly dimpled with quickly 
succeeding eddies, seems to be the lot 
of those who have spent many a happy 
hour in this best of sports. With us, 
the faculty of fighting our battles o^er 
again is developed in ftill perfection- 
arid not less so the power of anticipating 
those mighty approaching events which 
with anglers cast their shadows so far 
before. I know, that at tho moment 
I am writing Cheviot is two feet deep 
in snow, and the cairns on the sum- 
mits of the Si monside-ridge invisible ; 
yet this hardly a jot abates the elas- 
ticity of feeling with which I contem- 
plate the feats to be performed on the 
approaching season, or recall the par- 
ticulars of those I am about to dilate 
upon. 

In the details of angling there is a 
pleasure which only anglers know ; 
and 1 believe the best mode' of con- 
veying *the few remarks I have to 
make, will he to give a sketch of an 
cxpe<Ution made last year to Harbottle 
on the Coquet, in company with a 
skilful and intelligent friend. If the 
reflections shall chance to turn out to 
be more interesting than the fects, it 
will only shew that my theory is more 
perfect than my practice— a thing veTy 
possible, considering the many fireside 
as well as waterside lectures which my 
tutor gave me. Peace be to his ashes ! 
He was one of the most accomplished 
fly-fishers Northumberland ever pro- 
duced. I preserve a light rod of his— 
one of those old-fashioned black rods, 
in two pieces— with as much venera- 
tion as your countr 3 Nnen cao do the 
claymore of Robert the Bruce. 

With this rod, and a common trout- 
fly, he once killed a salmon upwards 
of eighteen pounds weight. It was 


under Mnwick-l?ridge, and half the 
town witnessed the death. W1iat a 
moment ! No angler, in such a tri- 
umph, tvould have changed places with 
the duke whose towers overlooked the 
scene of action. For months after, as 
I have been told, in all companies of 
piscatory admixture, the fly was in- 

S uired for, and exhibited, with the 
haracteristic introduction of— This^ 
gentlemen, is the little fellow that did 
the deed." I seldom, for obvious rea- 
sons, use this rod — but let not its an- 
tique fashion cast any doubt on its ex- 
cellence. It is a real fly-rod — none of 
your top-heavy things, such as I have 
seen in the land Of Cockaigne — (all the 
angling ideas of which celebrated place, 
I thank Heaven, I have been so well 
brought up as utterly to despise) — 
Inm^ring, awkward, and stiff; and 
which might possibly do to troll " 
for pike, if they would do for any 
thing. — But I must begin my narra- 
tive, and in some form. 

It was with this rod in my hand, on 
a fine morning on the 2oth May, that 

I set out with my friend R from 

the village of Harbottle, to which wo 
had walked from Rothbury the even- 
ing before, towards Shilmore, where 
we were to commence the day*s sport. 
The morning, however, was one of 
those that, to the experienced eye, be- 
token the probability of too much sun 
and too little wind. Cool as the at- 
mosphere was, ‘we began to feel the 
beams before we reached the Wedder- 
loup* The Coquet here, for the space 
of a couple of hundred yards, appears 
to have literally bored and scooped a 
way through the granite biirriers to its 
progress. A^'ihe Wcdder-loup, as it 
is called, the stream may be stepped 
with a tolerably ^sy stride. This, 
however, is renderetl somewhat awful 
by the gulf just below the pass, into 
which the river rushes with a trifling 
fall ; and where, from its depth, the 
waters seem, even in the clearest wea- 
ther, of a dark brown, almost black 
colour. Above this pass, the hills for 
the most part come down to the wa- 
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ter's edge— the course of the river pre- 
senting hut few of those beautiful and 
comparatively fertile '' haughs/' the 
common ornaments even of the wildest 
streams. We soon reached the ut- 
most point of our destination^ where 
** Coquet at Shilmore did embrace his Ouse, 
As being near akin to his iair spouse ; 

For Usw:w is a Kidlai|^r by birth**-.- 
Marriage of the Coquet and Almne, 

It would be useless to describe to 
anglers, and impossible to those who 
arc not anglers, the eager, almost pal- 
pitating sensation, with which even 
old fishers begin to arrange their tackle 
at the waterside. She was in tolerably 
good trim — a little too clear for a clear 
day ; and the wind blowing gently 
from the south, shewed, os the morn- 
ing advanced, symptoms of dying a- 
way. Having agreed, however, to pass 
each other after every three streams, 
we set briskly to work, at about three 
quarters past eight, fiidiing down the 
river. 

I soon found that they fought shy^ 
and that it was necessary to fish very 

fine and far oiF;” and when we re- 
joined to hold a council of war be- 
tween ten and eleven, we found that 
our fish were few, and not large— and 
that, as the sun became more meri- 
dian, the chances of immediate sport 
evidently decreased. We began to 
look rather black, and to think that 
this was to be worse than the woful 
Wednesday <of the Wreigh-hill,*' a 
traditionary day of disaster in Coquet- 
dale. I saw that, under the circum- 
stances of the case, it was lost labour 
to fish the streams y the trout in tliem 
rising shyly, and these little better 
than pipeheads,” as the small frji 
are technically termed. The only 
chance of any diversion was to wait 
for the breeze, and, during the pre- 
valence of the curl" upon their sur- 
face, to fish the jKtolsy keeping as much 
as possible out of sight, and using the 
finest flies. In this service 1 employ- 
ed some dressed for mc^ by your cele- 
brated llawson of Priircq'a-street, put- 
ting on, besides my usual establish- 
ment of black and red,” a brown 
fly, woodcock-wing, and hare's-foot- 
body, I think, with a single turn of 
tinsel, recommended to me by that 
experienced artificer. 

Many anglers, I know, will toss 
their heads at the phrase, " usual es- 
tablishment of black and red." Let 
them do so. As to the representative 


system of fly-fishing being" of any su- 
perior utility, I, for one, beg to de- 
clare my utter scepticism. Were I to 
adopt any complicated theory of chang- 
ing flics, it should rather be that of 
interpreting dreams contradiction. I 
am of the faction of your correspondent 
from Abcrfoyle. Over and over again 
have I killed trout, and seen trout 
killed, with a fly as different from that 
upon the water as night is from day, 
and this not unfrequently at the very 
moment when the water-fly was flut- 
tering cross the pool in perfect se- 
curity from attack. This opinion is 
now so general, that there is scarcely 
a Northumberland fisher, perhaps, who 
does not make black and red flies tlie 
foundation, at least, of his tackle. 
The red Is cockshackle-body, with a 
woodcock-wing — the black, green plo- 
ver's tuft, with a light starling's-wing 
feather. Many a wager^ weight against 
weight, has my old master won fish- 
ing with plain black and red. I have 
certainly deviated so far from this 
plan as to put on a third experimental 
fly ; but I cannot say that the results 
have produced in me any greater re- 
spect for those Martinets, who glory 
in a catalogue of flies as long as the 
ai^y-list. I must own, I am never 
so convinced of the truth of the 
ya piyet tutxovt* aS whcn I 

see a huge fishing-book, containing 
featliers and furs of greater variety of 
hues than Joseph's coat ever exhibited. 

The grand fault of the fly-fishing of 
this district, and of Coquetdale m par- 
ticular, is the propensity to an exclu- 
sive preference of the streams. Tins, 
no doubt, arises chiefly from their 
abundance and beauty j and also from 
the circumstance of the trout of the 
Coquet being for the most part only 
of middling size, which description of 
fish is generally to be found in great- 
est numbers in the streams ; but an 
accomplished pool-fisher will find his 
account in exercising his art here. 
Large fish, though comparatively a 
U*^le We, are yet to be had in every 
part ef this river, and especially in 
the neighbourhood of that remarkable 
rocky pass, the Thrum at llothbury, 
where trout from eighteen to twenty- 
four inches long have frequently been 
taken. In the vicinity of lakes, where 
large fish are common, the native ang- 
ler, in a certain degree, despises the ri- 
ver-trout, and fishes pools rather than 
streams, with a view to size and not 
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to number. During a day's fishing in 
the river of St John, I obst*rvo<l tliat 
my guide, Hewetson of Keswick, 
(whom, by the bye, I would recom- 
mend to all lakers as an excellent pis- 
catory Cicerone,) was exclusively in- 
•tent upon the ^^duhs/* as he called 
them. 

In the continued discouraging pos- 
ture of our affairs, R and I de- 

termined that (after having taken a 
slight luncheon, with a taste of some- 
thing which even the ensign himself 
would have pronounced palatable) he 
should spend an hour in trying mi/i- 
710 W, whilst I lay bye for a little. 

' He is not aminnow-fisher con amore, 
and only succeeded in raising and 
hooking four or five good sized trout.— 

I wish we had our friend who was 
here last week." — Bc'tter help could 
not have been desired, for I believe 
his pre-eminence, as a minnow-fisher, 
is known on the Coquet, from Thirle- 
morc to Warkworth. He generally 
fishes up the stream, pitching the 
minnow with a long line, and an al- 
leviation of fall quite unusual, and 
keeping out of sight of liis game with 
unequalled management. Every min- 
now-fisher has a favourite arrangement 
of tackle, and infinite are the combi- 
nations of liooks, from two, even up 
to eight . — My friend, f believe, pre- 
fers simplicity; and, for the dt'cps, 
uses only a single long-shanktd hook. 
The bail) is brought cut at the 
of tlie minnow, the hook being inserted 
about llie middle, and part of the shank 
left untied, to steady the tail, which 
covers it. 'J’his method may certainly 
he good, inasmuch as tlie trout always 
(laKshis at the head of the bait. A good 
deal of time however must be given. 

It was now getting towards four 
o'clock, and the aspect of the day had 
changed materially, A fresh breeze, 
from the west, curled" the fiiccs of 
the pools at intervals ; the small fly 
left off ** flirting and rising the sun 
became shadowed with jiassing clouds, 
and we marked one or two large fish 
take * the water-fly dccidtsily. The 
Coquet is what is here, not unhappily 
termed a petted wafer/' the seed^^ 
generally coming on and going off with 
most capricious suddenness. The sport 
however, now commenced in a way I 
have not oftan seen — at least; not so 
often as I could have wished. Whe- 
ther on ])ool or stream, whenever a 
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puff'of wind bk*w, becaine ab- 

solutely ccituiu. 

I now begin to lk*l the t.lrap of my 
creel" gall my shoulder. 1 shifted 
it ; paused ; looked at the joints of 
my rod, and the barbs of my hooks ; 
and sid to again, biting my lip, \vith 
an elation — a healthful biniutliug of 
the spirit, which every angler Las ftlt 
with Hi or less of intensity. 'I'he 
vicissitudes of fly-fishing are amusing 
and frequent, from the ilt licacy of tin* 
means depended upon. I was just 
about to pass U— , who was fishing 
a long “ slack,” when a trout, of from 
fourteen to sixteen inches, ami another 
of smaller dimensions, took his flu's, 
nearly at the same moment. He soon 
began to find he had something on his 
hands. He was on tlie brae, or &toc)) 
side of the water, llis rod b ‘Ut 
shrewdly, and, after a littL* play, it 
was ('vulent that the prudent way was 
to cro.ss the water, and land them on 
the shelving side. He had moved uj) 
as far .is ho could to avoid slackening 
the line, and was just taking the 
plunge, as easily as jiossiblc, into a 
rather awktvard depth, wlu n the hook- 
ed trout, making a violent lunb, as 
sailors call it, the slip-liiu*,” which 
was old, gave way, and with ifr went 
fish, gut, and' flies. The IVIisei ies of 
Angling, with wood-cuts by Bewick, 
(who is himself a keen fislicr) would 
be a pretty work. It is unueees>.iry 
to give the di tails of the sport tii.it 
followed. 'J’he fish, became more shy 
again towards six o'clock, when, u}H’Ii 
coinpju-ing notes, each found he bad 
got as many as he could conveniently 
carry, Laving yet to return two miLs 
or more upon none of the best of 
tracks. 

As R was slipping on the last 

leather which bound togetlur the 
pieces of his rod, we were appro iclied 
by some one wiih rod ami pauiur, 
apparcally bent upon the same speit 
tfwt we b.^jl btvii. lie was an old 
umn, but liis firm slop, among -.t the 
loose shingles, sun-burnt face, and dis- 
tinct voice, proved that his stuiigtli 
was not in accordance with his years. 

A stalwart Tinkler wight was he. 

That weel could mend a pot or pan, * 
An’ deftly Wall could thraw afiee. 

An’ neatly weave the willow wan.” 

Lay of the Rerdiccaier Mituird . — 

lie was in clogs, coar&e grey jacket, 
and flapped hat. It w^as Ned Allan 
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live weaver, a namesake of the Wull 
alluded to in the stanza. (ruid day 
to ye, (xentlemen.” Good day, what 
sport ?’* Tve dcun gay cannily the 
aflerncun,” (opening his pannier). 

So have we ; we’re going down to 
Harboitle”— “ Surely. — Ye’ll be stop- 
pin at Tommy Commons I reckon ?” 
“ Yes, and if you stop there, you 
shall not want a glass after your day’s 
work — What sort of fishing is there be- 
tween this and llothbury } — We fish 
down to-morrow.” — Thank ye kind- 
ly — ye maun begin below the Squire’s 
Preserve, ye ken, and fish down by 
Ilalystaen, and there away, an’ I 
warrand ye’ll come on gaily.— They’ve 
no netted here yet the year.’’ — “ Net- 
ted !’* to cut short all intermission — 
we learned from Ned, that it was the 
annual custom of a great man in this 
quarter, to sweep the nettable parts of 
the Coquet to a large extent. I am 
(I trust) an orthodox church of Eng- 
land man, with os much zeal for her 
usages as generally falls to the lot of 
a layman ; but I must confess, I never, 
in my hfc, felt my dislike to popery so 
strong as at that moment. Nor can 
it “ sink in my head,” that because 
a stream runs through a corner, or forms 
a boiln<lary of a man’s estate, he has 
therefore an equitable gentlemanly 
right to destroy the fish by wholesale 
for seven miles round. A few years 
agi», another worthy chose, by way of 
variety, to put pike into the river; 
but this scheme, luckily, was as absurd 
as it was illiberal. Who, in the 
name of fresh cod,” would expect these 
destroyers to thrive, in a stream that 
hardly has a weed in it from the source 
to the sea. He might as well have puff 
in lobsters, but even this would not 
have been quite original. To say the 
truth, we have made little progress in 
Northumberland in improving the 
breed of our fish. The little river 
Pont possesses a stock of remarkably 
fine trout, which, when# dressed, cut 
as red as any lake- trout I ever saw — 
but no attempts have been made to in- 
troduce them elsewhere. 

Having supplied Ned with some 
silk-worm-gut, we left him, and made 
the best of our way to a late dinner. 
This old man was, in hia day, fkmous 
for being the most expert eel-sp^arer 
4)f all Coquct-dale. It was, as I have 
often heard, a treat to see the admi- 
table skill with which he .struck, and 
the still more surprising energy with 


which he followed up an unsuccessful 
blow. Once, in the very tempest and 
whirlwind of his passion, pursuing a 
large eel down a pool, he fairly level- 
led with the ground, or rather water, 
an old acquaintance of mine, who had 
not got out of the way in time. Luck- • 
ily, however, the leg was not touched 
by the points of the five-iatd hisltr, 
which Allan was nourishing and 
laun thing with incredible activity. 

Linny Wuiiters ! ye sud sttud far- 
ther man !” was all he said, in his 
rapid smothered voice, still following 
up the devoted eel. It died at the 
bottom of the pool, and with it, Ned’s 
irritability, who then came back witli 
a face of real concern to inquire into 
the mishap. 

Wc soon dined; and, taking oiir 
bottle up the hill behind the public- 
house, we arranged our artificial moths 
for half an hour’s sport in the twi- 
light, sitting amongst the ruins of the 
castle. Round the wooded crag on 
which they stand, tlie Coquet boils 
impetuously over a fine rocky channel ; 
and here we drank better luck still,” 
and talked of the fishing in Ileedwa- 
ter, over which tlic sun was then be- 
ginning to decline. This was a proli- 
fic theme for R , and would have 

outlasted another bottle— if we had 
had one. 

“ Sweet Reed, since I lost tlie lov’d sound 
gf thy river. 

My current of life has run daikly and wild. 
But still in mem’ry, as freshly as evtr. 

Arc the charms of thy vale, as in spring- 
time they smil'd ; 

And tho* now iny winter is coming upon me. 
Oh ! how would it tliriU me to gaze on thee 
yet— 

To revisit tlie first scenes of pleasure that 
won me, 

And feel once again what I cannot forget.’* 

It is now, I bebeve, high time to 
conclude ; yet a word or two before 
we go, on the tendency to cruelty, of 
which our recreation is accused by 
certain refined and accomplished per- 
soi s. This is a heavy charge, and 
what provokes one most is, tliat it 
comes chiefly from the mouths of 
what are called wdt educated people. 

These ladies and gentlemen must 
always pass for great authorities ; and 
very properly so, inasmuch as they 
can lay you down the eommon-place 
mode of thinking upoti almost every 
subject (angling amongst the rest), 
after the manner of that highly useful 
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and laudable compendium, a Pocket 
Kucyclopaidia. I have no room for 
longtliciied argument, nor, on this oc- 
casion, is it much needed. Be it suf- 
ficient to say, that the pleasure of 
angling, like that of many other pas- 
times, depends principally upon that 
peculiar excitement whicn the play 
of chances always affords. In adfli- 
tion to this, it possesses more tlian any 
other sport, the delight inseparable 
from pursuits which are followed a« 
midst rural scenery. The death of 
the animals pursued is as much as 
possible kept out of sight, and, ex- 
cepting as far as it is connected with 
their capture, rather detracts from the 
sportsman's satisfaction than other- 
wise. It is with no unmixed feeling 
that we are sometimes startled by the 
flapping of a large trout, recently put 
into our pannier. The objectors to 
angling do not pretend to say, that fish 
arc* not to be killed for food, and, al- 
lowing this, they allow every thing. 
It is not, I repeat, in the actual deaUi 
of the hsh that we delight ; and we 
know, that they suffer no more pain 
when taken by a fly or minnow, than 
when obtained by night-lines, nets, 
lime, and coculus indicuB, the means 
resorted to by the licensed purveyors 
for educated sentimentalists, who sit 
at good men’s feasts, and wipe their 
ryes of tears that sacred pity hath en- 
gendered.” 

The love of Held-sports has not 
been implanted without a reason. We 
are frequently injured by the omission 
of exercise — hardly ever by its use. 
T..abour, ^healthful labour, still passes 
for an evil. Do wc not t^ of teeing 
pains and trouble,** and of laoour*4 
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under” this or that.^^ Nay, the 
etymological meaning of the very word 
indolence is the negation of grief ! 
Whatever helps to wean us from this 
aversion to action is eminently useful. 
Let all sons of sentimental mothers, 
and nephews of blue-stocking aunts, 
remember this — especiall;^ if they be 
of weak digestion, or inclining to the 
rickett; Let them prefer the smooth 
green margin and speckled inhabitants 
of the stream, to the baize and ivory- 
Hsh of the card-table. Let them adopt 
the fishing-rod, and aH;er a hard day’s 
work in “ the shallow rivers, by whose 
falls melodious birds sing madrigals,” 
which Sir Hugh Evans seems to have 
been so fond of, they may amuse them- 
selves with the paper against angUng 
by Mr Leigh Hunt, whose notion of 
it is about as correct as his idea of a 
Northumberland trout-stream, which 
he draws from the Serpentine River, 
or of a Scottish or Cumberland lake, 
which he imagines to be something 
very like the canal in St James's Park. 
After fishing Six miles of water, let 
them smile at the Cockney supposi- 
tion of angling dispensing with loco- 
motion ; after lugging home six dozen 
of trout, let them lau^ at the Print- 
er,” and his glorious nibble and 
when they read about the dreaming 
patience ef anglers, let them, if they 
please, get out of all patience. But 
let no sportsman keep a conscience to 
be alarmed by shallow, sickly, senti- 
mentalities, more mawkishly insipid 
than a bad fig, and not worth a fig 
either good or bad. — Wishing you, Mr 
North, much sport this season, I am, 
&c. D. T« 

Newcastle, March 1, 1820. 


EXTRACTS FROM MATTHBW PARIS. 

Continued from voL FI, page S75. 


Account of the deaih Robert^ Duke 
of Normandy, eldest son of the Con- 
rpieror, 1 134. 

In the year 1 134, the Empress Matil- 
da brouglit forth a son, whom she 
named Geoffrey. On which account 
King Henry passed over into Norman- 
dy, and there tarried for joy of his 
grandchild. About the same time 
the bishop of Landaff, and Gilbert, 
bishop of London, died on their way 
to Rome. In the same year, after 


that our Lord Jesus Christ, who will- 
eth that none should perish, had 

f iven ample leisure of repentance and 
umiliation unto Duke Robert — to 
wit, a thirty years space of seclusion 
fVom the things of the world in im- 
prisonment-— *he, the said duke, never- 
theless, abused the grace of God, swell- 
ing with pride, and giving vent to the 
sph*it of detraction, and malediction, 
and complaint, when he had far better 
have submitted himself to the diviue 
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will, with obt thence and earnest sup- 
plications, as is befittiiifij to pile long 
adlicttd and already advanced in 
years ; and whom it would have be- 
come rather in tears to have said, 
Deservedly do I suffer these things, 
yea, evtii heavier suiterings have I 
merited, who, when in the Holy 
I.and, shook oil‘ from my neck the 
yoke of the I.ord, which is pleasant, 
and his burthen, which is light, and 
obstinately refused the high privileges 
which Heaven offered unto me/* No- 
thing like this was heard to proceed 
out of the mouth of that arrogant man. 
Now it happened upon a certain festi- 
val, when the King, (who was accus- 
loined courteously to send for his bro- 
ther's use cloth of the same sort tliat 
his own robes were made of, when- 
ever he himself put on a new one,) 
designed to clad himself in a new 
scarlet gown, meet for the occasion, 
that, in trying to put the hood over 
his head, he found it was made too 
narrow, and a single stitch gave way 
in the trial, upon which, laying it 
aside, he said, I^et this be sent to 
my brother, for his head is smaller 
than mine/* But, when the gown 
was brought to Duke Robert, be un- 
luckily discovered the broken stitch, 
which had escaped unnoticed through 
the inattention of the taylor, and had 
never been sewed up. Upon wdiich 
the dukc‘ said, Whence came this 
fracture And, when the messenger 
had 1 elated to him exactly all that had 
occuircd, the duke, like one deeply 
wounded, exclaimed in his rage, Woe 
is me ! woe is me ! Seeing that I have 
lived too long already, why should I 
drag out this miserable lift* any far- 
ther. Lo ! even my brother, he, who 
hath so traitorously supplantccl me, 
being younger by birth than I am, 
and a lazy clerk also ; who hath un- 
justly seated himself on my throne, 
and thrust me into a dungeon, and 
deprived me of sight— me, who have 
obtained so much glory by deeds of 
arms — ^now holds me so cheap and 
vile, that he hath sent to me, as to his 
prebendary, or beadsman, bis edd and 
unstitched garments, by way of alms- 
giving." And, thus exclaiming, he 
tell withal into an extreme passion of 
t(*ars and lamentation, and vowed that 
he would eat no more ; nor would he 
t ver agitin either eat or drink, but ac- 
tually suffered starvation, so furious 
was his blind rage against hia own 
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person. Wlien the King was inform- 
ed of his death, he was little grieved 
thereat, but ordered the corpse to be 
interred with honour in the conventu- 
al church of Gloucester. At this time 
also the Empress, daughter of the 
King, lay in great extremity of danger 
in consequence of her difficult child- 
birth ; but, being a prudent matron, 
ilistributed with a liberal hand her 
treasures among widows, orphans, 
churches, and monasteries, and so es- 
caped the peril of death. 

TAe Battle oj the Standard. 1138. 

While King Stephen was fully oc- 
cupied in the southern parts of the 
kingdom, the King of Scots led a very 
numerous army into Northumberland, 
which the northern nobles, following 
the command and admonitions of 
Thurstan, Archbishop of V"ork, and 
having planted the royal standard at 
North Allcrton, vigorously opposed. 
The chief of those who were thus en- 
gaged, were William Earl of Albe- 
marle, William Karl of Nottingham, 
Walter Ic Kspeke, and Gilbert de 
Lacy. The Archbishop being pre- 
vented by illness from attending in 
person, sent in his stead Ralph, bishop 
of Durham, to animate the people, 
who, taking his station in tlve midst 
of the army, upon a commanding spot, 
addressed them with the following 
exhortation. Renowned English 
Chieftains of the race of Normandy, 
which hath made the power of France 
to tremble before its stahiLird — ye by 
whom England was made captive and 
humbled, under whom the ricli land 
of Apulia has attained new emin- 
ence, and to whom the famous Jeru- 
salem and thrice noble Antioch, have 
both subjected themselves ; Scotland, 
which is your own by ancient sub- 
mission, now endeavours to repel you 
with the arms of sudden invasion, 
better suited to idle brawls than seri- 
ous conflict. Let it, therefore, be no 
cause of fear, but rather of shame, 
iltat they whom we formerly sought 
out and found in their own country, 
and conquered there, have now (mad 
and intoxicated) changed the scene of 
action, and dare to um'ont us on this 
soil of ours. Now this> as your spi- 
ritual leader, I announce to you, being 
by divine prondence ordained ; that 
they, who have in this realm violated 
the temples of Uie most High, have 
polluted his altars, and slain his priest, 
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and have spared neither children nor 
women with child, are doomed within 
the same to pay the fit penalty of their 
atrocious actions. liaise up your 
minds, therefore, ye gentlemen of 
England, and go forth, under the 
auspices of the all- l^nowing God, to 
crush your invaders, doubting no- 
thing. Your bosoms are guarded by 
the breast-plate, your heads by the 
helmet, your legs by the greaves, and 
your entire b^y by the warlike 
shield^ nor can the enemy find a place 
uncovered, whereon to strike. Why 
therefore do ye hesitate, like men de- 
void of courage? But even while I 
yet speak, the enemy, rushing on us, 
put an end to my speaking. They 
come in disorder, like a host of tu- 
multuous barbarians ; and the sight is 
pleasing to me. If any of you, then> 
should fall, fighting for his king and 
country, we here absolve him fVom 
all the consequences of sin, in the 
name of the Father, whose creatures, 
in faith, these invaders have most 
horribly slaughtered — of the Son, 
whose altars they have defiled — and of 
the Holy Ghost, whose grace they 
have, by their enormous crimes, set at 
nought and despised.” Whereto the 
whole multitude of the English people 
there assembled made response, and 
the hills and mountains reverberated 
Amen. 

Then the Scots Highlanders, hearing 
the clamour, set up a loud shout, after 
the manner of women ; but their 
noise and clamour were soon lost in 
the fury of the strife, and the dreadfbl 
rushing together of the eojidicting ar<i 
mies. The men of Lothian, who had' 
with diffisulty obtained from the king 
the honour of striking the first blow, 
with a power of arrows and very long 
spears furiously fell upon the heavy 
armed English cavalry, who presented 
to their assault, as it were, a wall of 
iron, firm and impenetrable. But the 
English archers, mixed with the horse- 
men, raising a eloud of arrows oV«r 
the Scots, pierced those who were un- 
armed, on whom they lighted. For 
the whole host of English and flower 
of Normandy, forming a circle around 
the standard, remained immoveable, 
as though immoveable; and the leader 
of the men of Lothian being pierced 
with an arrow, his whole band was 
Immediately put to flight. For the 
most high God was displeased with 
them, whcireforc all tneir pSWer, 


broken like the web of a spider, per- 
ished and melted away. Which the 
main body of the Scots, while fluting 
hard on the other side, beholding, fail- 
ed in courage> and betook itself to 
flight without delay. But the ^ng'e 
guard, which he had formed out cfl'' 
the men of divers nations, as soon as 
they saw this, began to fly, at flrst 
step by titep, afterwards in confusion ; 
which the mends of the king behold- 
ing, forced him to mount his horse 
and fly. In the mean time his son, 
like a courageous commander, not at 
all minding the flight of others, and 
eager only for glory, made a violent 
-attack on the host of the enemy, al- 
tliough his forces were by no means 
able to resist beavy-amed horsemen. 
But ai length, by the force of the 
armed men, they were fain to attempt 
a flight less annoying than resistance, 
and were disgracefully dispersed in 
the woods. It is said, that eleven 
thousand Scots were slain, besides 
those who were found mortally 
Wounded among the standing corn 
and woods ; whue our men had a glo- 
rious victory, almost without shedding 
of bbod. Among all the horsemen, 
a brother of Gilbert de Lacy alone 
was found slain. This battb was 
fought in the month of August, by 
the men of the provinces north 
Humber. 

What things happened to Thomas cf 
Canterbury j on a Tuesday^ 

We know not by what chance it fell 
out, that many wonderful things hap- 
pened to $t Thomas on a Tuesday. On 
Tuesday, that is the day St Thow 
iuas the apostle, he was born, on 
count of which he was named Thomas 
in baptism, according to a vow made 
by his mother. And he, fortunately^ 
entered into the world on the day deu 
dioated by the heathens to their god 
Mors, as One destined to flght battles 
against the devils ; inasmuen as Mars 
is, according to the poets, called the 
god of war. For the whole lift of the 
bkss^ St Thomas, i&ccording to those 
words in Job, ** The lifo of man is a 
warfare upon earth,”— 'Was a continu- 
ance of war against the enemy. Od u 
’l^esday he also suflered ; and on n 
Ttiesds^ he was translated : So that 
the day which oonforred on him his 
greatest gbry, was also the sra of his 
passion. On Tuesday the nobles Sat 
at Nof thsiuptea and reviled him ; on 
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Tuesday the Lord appeared to him at Item, Whatsoever laymen may have 
Pontimr^ saying, Thomas, Thomas, given during their lifetime, or alienat- 
my church shall be glorified in thy ed by whatsoever title, altliough they 
blood also, on Tuesday, he return- may be said to have been usurers, shall 
ed from banishment ; and on Tuesday not be revoked. But what goods be 
he gained the palm of martyrdom. It found at their death unalienated, if 
also happened, beyond human fore- they be proved to have been usurers 
sight, by the peculiar providence of at the time of their death, shall be 
God, that on the same day of the condscated. 

week, many years afterwards, the bo- Also, That if any man shall have 
som of earth received King Henry, died in possession of any mortgaged 
under whom he suffered ; but these estate, out of which he has already 
things will hereafter be related in their received what was due to him, his 
own places. portion shall return free to the mort- 

— and his heirs. And the same shall 

Liberties of the Church of Nbr^ be as to the shares of his wife and chil- 
mandy, dren after their deaths. For if any one 

About the same time (1190) the shall have been carried away by sud- 
Church of God in Normandy was den death, or any accident whatever, 
freed from its lasting yoke of servitude, so as to be prevented from disposing of 
under the assent and ordering of the liis goods, the distribution thereof 
famous King Richard. shall be made by authority of the 

1*’%, It was determined, and grant- Church. The same shall be done with 
cd by the king, That no clerks shall the portions of his wife and sons after 
be seised on by the secular power, ex- his death, 
cept for murder, theft, arson, and — 

suchlike monstrous crimes; and that. Apparition of Ht Thomas to the 
It they be called for by the Mclesiasti. the Royal Vessel. 

cal judges, they shall be delivered up 

without delay or resistance, to be tried In the same year (1190) when the 
in an ecclesiastical court. fleet of the king of England, troubled 

Item, That all causes concerning with many dangers of the sea, was 
breach of trust, and perjury, shall be sailing towards Lisbon, and had pass- 
under the juris^ction of an ecclesiaa^ cd Britany, having Finisterre on their 
tical court. left hand, and the great sea over which 

Item, That all cases concerning men pasS to Jerusalem on the right, 
dowry or marriage-gifts, when move- and had passed Poictou and Gascony 
able goods a^e required, are to be re- on the left, and had entered into the 
ferred to the Church. Spanish Sea; on the day of the Ascen- 

Itcm, All abbots, priors, or abbesses, sion of our Lord, a fierce tempest at- 
shall be chosen with the consent of tacked the fleet, and the ships were 
the bishop of the diocese in the con- ^parated from one another in a mo- 
ventical church. raent And while the tempest raged. 

Also, There shall be no recognition and all were calling on the Lore! in 
in the secular court in cases where ec- their tribulation, the blessed martyr, 
clesiostics shall be able to prove, either Thomas, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
by deed or in any other manner, that visibly appeared three times to three 
property has been bestowed for charit- several persons in the ship of the 
able purposes ; bat they shall be re* Londoners, saying, Be not afraid, 
mitted to the ecclesiastical judges. for 1, and the holy martyr Edmund, 
Item, Distributions of things left by and St Nicholas the confessor, are ap- 
will shall be made under the authority pointed by the Lord defenders of this 
of the chui^ ; nor shall the tenth part, net of the king of England. And if 
as formerly^^ subtracted. the men and captains of this fleet will 

Item, Concerning the possessions of keep themselves from evil doings, and 
ecclesiastics, even though it should do penance fi)r their former sins, the 
appear that they have been usurers. Lord will give them a safe journey, and 
and by whatever means they may have their steps shall be directed in the right 
come to their death, nothing apper- way,'^ These thin^ having been thrice 
taihs to the secular power, but they repeated and heard, St Thomas vanish- 
shall be distributed in works of cha- ed, and immediately the storm ceased, 
rityj by the auth ority of the bishop* There were in that ship, William 
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Fitz-Osbert, and Godfrey, a goldsmith, 
and with them many citizens of Lon- 
don, who soon passed Lisbon and the 
Cape of St Vincent, and came neai* the 
city Silva, which was then the farthest 
Christian city of Spain, and as yet but 
a novice in the faitli of Christ, a& hav- 
ing been made a Christian city but 
tlie year before, and captured from 
the Pagans. And while they were 
. sailing near the city, they knew, by 
certain signs, that Christians inhabit- 
ed it. The ship of the Londoners 
therefore cast anchor, and its crew 
was received with much honour by 
the bishop and all the people. There 
were in the ship more than eighty 
young men well provided with arms, 
wlioni the citizens and king of Portu- 
gal retained in their service, for fear of 
the Emperor of Morocco, giving them 
all manner ofsecurity for sufficient pay, 
and also providing much more for them 
out of the abundance of their munifi- 
cence. Also, ten other English ships, 
clispersed different ways, at length, by 
the direction of the Lord, arrived at 
the city Lisbon, sailing up the river 
callad Tajo. Afterwards the Arch- 
bisiiop Robert de Sabulis, Richard de 
Arville, and William <le Forz, journey- 
ing with the fleet between Africa and 
Spain, after many storms, arrived at 
Mcirseilles, on the octave of St Mary, 
with all the fleet entrusted to them ; 
where, finding the king of England, 
they stayed awhile for some necessary 
repairs of the ships. 

Legend if Ufi ic the Anchoret, 

In the same year at Aylesbury, the 
blessed and solitary anchoret, Ulfric, 
departed to the Lord, having for twen- 
ty-nine years contended with the ene- 
mies of the human race, and gained 
a final victory; concerning whose Rfe 
and virtues we have thought it useful 
to make some small, mention, for the 
decoration of our history. The blessed 
man, Ulfric, sprungfrom Saxon parent- 
age of the middle rank, was born at 
Compton, a village eight miles distant 
from Bristol, and there brought up 
and educated ; and for some years he 
exercised there the office of priest, 
which he is believed to have taken 
upon him in his youth, rather from 
want of reflection, than from any 
worthy motive; inasmuch as yet he 
knew not God ; but was guided rather 
by the flesh than by the spirit. For, 
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as he was very fond of hunting and 
hawking, while once oii a lime he was 
sedulously carrying on his diversion in 
this sort, on a sudden, a man ap- 
proached him, having the countenance 
and appearance of a beggar, who en- 
treated him for some of the new coin 
by way of alms. (At that time, to wit, 
in the days of Henry I. certain new 
money hod been lately coined in Eng- 
land, but which was yet rare, by rea- 
son of its recent issue.) Ulfric an- 
swered him by saying, that he knew 
not that he had any of the new coin 
about him ; whereupon the stranger 
replied, Look into thy purse, and 
there thou wilt find two pieces and a 
half.” Astonished at this answer, he 
looked, and there finding what had 
been told him, he piously gave what 
was required. But when the man 
had received the alms, he said, Let 
him repay thee, for whose love thou 
hast done this. And in his name 1 
declare to thee, that in a short time 
thou shalt pass from this place to 
another, and thence again retiring else- 
where, thou shalt at length find rest ; 
and so, persevering to the last in the 
service of God, thou shalt after a sea- 
son be admitted into the company of 
the saints.” 

After this, for a short time, lie at- 
tached himself like a poor priest, to 
William, tlie lord of the village in 
which he was born, and ate his daily 
bread at his table. There also, gird- 
ing his loins with strength, he com- 
pletely renounced the use of flesh for 
food. But, as with all his heart he 
ever wished for solitude, the holy man 
at length departed from the house of 
his lord, the knight aforesaid, and 
went to another town, by name Ayles- 
bury, " Haselbergam,” which is thirty 
miles to the eastward of Oxford, being 
led thither, as is believed, by the in- 
spiration of the Holy Spirit; and there, 
in a cell of the neighbouring church, 
he prepared himself for Christ, with 
much labour and great mortification 
both of flesh and spirit. For he so 
wasted his limbs, while above ground, 
with fasting and abstinence, that in a 
short time, his skin just hanging upon 
his bones, he shewed no longer as one 
of flesh, but rather as a spiritual being 
clad in the semblance of a human 
body. He was content, by way of 
clothing, with a single vest of hair- 
cloth made close to his skin, which, 
when he had worn, till by usage it 
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rc.isotl to be irksome to him, he then 
began to affect the use of a cuirass. 
Which Ilia lord (the knight aforesaid) 
hearing of, sent to this man of Gh)a 
his own cuirass by way of present, 
thus consecrating the instrument of 
mortal strife to the purposes of celes- 
tial warfare. In the night-time, he 
was wont to plungo himself leaked 
into a tub of cold water, and while 
there to sing the psalms of David unto 
the Lord, thus by habitual practice 
mortifying the lusts of the flesh, to 
which he was grievously subject. He 
was humble towards all men in his 
discourse, and his speeches savoured 
of somewhat like celestial harmony to 
his hearers, although he never spoke to 
men, except through a closed window. 

At length, Ulfric, the man of God, 
who had hitherto b^n known to Him 
alone, came to the knowledge of men 
suddenly, for their salvation. For 
since the cuirass. In which he clothed 
himself, by rubbing against his knees, 
prevented the continuance of his genu- 
flexions, he called to him the knight, 
who alone knew his secret, and spoke 
to him conceniing the too great length 
of the cuirass. To whom the knight 
said, Let it be sent to London, and 
shortened so as to fit your size.” The 
man of God answering, said. This 
would occasion too much delay, and 
rould not fail to produce some remark 
in others. But do you,” said he, 
take these shears in your hand, in 
the name of God, and perform ‘the 
work with your own hand.” So say- 
ing, he gave into his hand a pair of 
shears, winch were brought from the 
knight^s own house : and said to him, 
(who was as yet doubtful, and thought 
his adviser out of his senses), go on 
boldly, and fear not. I will pray to 
God the while, do thou boldly begin 
the work.” Therewith each one sets 
himself to the task assigned, like true 
soldiers of Christ, the one to his pray- 
ers, the other to the use of his scissors; 
and the work prospered in their bands. 
For ^e knight thought that'he was 
cuttmg cloth, not iron, so easily did 
the shears run through the steel. But, 
the man of God desisting from his 
rayers before the work was finished, 
e was forcerl to leave off also. Ulfric 
went up to the knight, and asked him, 
how the work went on : He answered. 
Well hitherto, but, at your coming, 
I found that the shears were incap- 
able of making further way.” The 


other said, Let not this dibcourago 
you, but with the same shears finish 
what you have begun.” The kniglit 
therefore, with renewed courage, fin- 
ished the work happily, with as much 
ease as before, and without any diffi- 
culty made straight whatever had been 
cut away. And then, the man of God, 
without any shears, but only with his 
own weak fingers, with no less cour- 
age, divided the rings of the cuirass, 
to be given in charity to all who 
might seek them, as a remedy for va- 
rious evils. The knight seeing this 
miracle, seized with unspeakable ad- 
miration, fell down at the feet of the 
man of* God : at which deed Ulfric 
being abashed, made the knight arise, 
and conjured him not to reveal it to 
any while he lived. But the fame of 
the miracle could not be concealed, as 
many religious men boasted of their 
possessing rings from that cuirass : and 
the fame of the wondrous man of God 
passed through the whole country on 
every side. 

In the northern parts of England, 
there was a certain miserable wretcli, 
whO; not being able to bear the mis- 
fortune of poverty, bad made a com- 
pact with the devil, and paid homage 
to him. But wlien Satan for some 
time possessed his prey, the unfor- 
tunate man's eyes being opened, he 
began to repent his wickedness, look- 
ing round him, and considering to 
what patron be should commit him- 
self, who might free him from llie 
death of his soul. At length he de- 
termined logo to the holy man, TTlfric, 
in whose hands salvation was said to 
be. And being very anxious for his 
journey, having revealed it to one of 
liis friendvS, the devil came to him in 
his accustomed and well-known figure, 
accusing him of treachery ; and threat- 
ened him with a terrible punishment, 
should he attempt any thing of the 
sort. But the man, imposing silence 
on himself, found that his enemy 
could not know the thoughts of his 
heart, if he did not betray them be- 
forehand by some word or sign. Hav- 
ing therefore for some time dissemblt d 
his design of repentance, he com- 
menced at last his promeclitated jour- 
ney, that ho might reach Ulfric, the 
flriend of Grod ; and having passed a 
long space of country, he came to the 
ford of that river which is beyontl 
( Haselbergam) Aylesbury, llie Lord 
prospering his journey ; but when he 
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h'ul ert^MTcl the funl, ami had ron- liiml the' man v.Iid bdorc had been hi^: 
(’(‘/ved rcitaifj impt's ol' th(' iipproadi own, and SLciii" him stniiding bclbro 
of till’ holy Dlliic, till’ devil caim* on the man of (ioih he seized him, even 
him burniiif; with p-cat wratli, and as he cried ; But sayin*:^, “ O thou 
layinp; violent hands on the man, servant of God, assist me, for behold 
roared out and said, How is this, mine enemy assaults me." Hut the 
"iVciitor, what wouhl&t thou do ? Thou saint seized on the man’s right hand, 
atiemptcst to destroy our compact, but and the devil holding his left, they 
in vain, for thou slialt soon pay the pulled witiv all their might. And as 
penalty of that treachery, with which they were thus dragging, the man of 
thou formerly didst renounce God, Qod holding the captive with one 
and now wouldst renounce me ; for hand, and with the other throwing 
thou shalt immediately be druwm- sonic of the water which he had bless- 
ed without mercy." And Satan, hold- ed into the enemy’s face, drove him 
ing liim fast, made him immoveable, in confusion from the house. Then, 
so that he neither could proceed, nor having freed the man from the jaws 
turn to either side. Whilst these of destruction, he led him into his 
things were doing in the river, the inner cell, holding him there until, 
man of God, Ulfric, those things being penitent and confessing, he vomited 
revealed to him by God through the forth the poison which the devil had 
spirit of prophecy, called Brithric his instilled into him, at the feet of the 
vicar (presbytev) to him, and said, man of Got! : Then the man, having 
•^^llasten, and Avith the crucifix and holy resumed Iiis strength, had the body of 
Avatcr, run to the assistance of the man, the Lord ofterctf to him by the holy 
Avhom the devil holds captive in the Ulfric, in the form of flesh; and being 
ford beyond the village, and sprinkling asked whether he wholly believed, he 
him with holy Avuter, bring him tome." said, "I believe. Lord, since 1 sec, 
W^liercu[)on he, hastening to the spot Avretch and sinner as I am, the body 
he AV’^as commanded, found the thing and blood of my Lord in thy hands, 
to be even as had been told him, the under the form of flesh." To whom 
man sitting on his horse in the ford, the holy man said, Thanks be to 
and so imnjoveably fixed in the water, God : noAV let us pray, that thou 
that he could not stir from the place, mayest be able to perceive it in the ac- 
Whom, when Brithric saw, sprinkling customed form/'. And thus, having 
liiiri with holy Avatcr, with the power given him the communion and con- 
of his master, in the name of Jesus firmed him in faith, he sent him aAvay 
Christ, he drove off the robber, and in peace. This holy friend of (iod, 
saved his prey. And thus bringing Ulfric, died on the tenth of IMiirch, 
out the captive from the water, he led and was buried in his oratory at Ayles- 
hini joyfully to the man of God ; who, bury, in which place, to the praise of 
in the meantime praying for the Goil and glory of the saint, iimuiner- 
wretch, was holding up his hands to able miracles arc performed even un- 
the Lord. The demon followed be** to this day. 


THE ABBEY. 

It is the hour of vespers ! solemn, slow, 

With downcast eyes, hands folded cross the breast. 
Take those of images that mecldy rest 
t)ii monuments of men dead long ago. 

The holy brethren, in a silent roiv; 

Pace to the Altar — Avlierc, on Mary’s breast, 

"J'he infant Jfcsus lies, botli bright exprest 
By Guido’s soul in that cekstid glow ! 

Bowed are all heads devout, unto tlie floor. 

And through the roof, magnificent and dim. 
Ascends tlic sweetness of a choral hymn. 

As paused the Orgau-pCal ! The Bites are o’er,— 
But doth not each lone kneelcr yet adorc> 

In his still cell, God ’midst Jiis stTapbiraP 

Vor. VU. 
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Wii have now to congratulate our 
excellent friend, the Kttrick Shepherd, 
on the two wisest actions of his life — 
his marriage, and the publication of 
these most interesting Tales. The re- 
sults of both will, we are sui e, be most 
happy. The one cannot fail to in- 
crease the comforts of his fireside at 
Eltrive ; and the other to extend and 
strengthen his fame where he is most 
anxious that his genius and his name 
should live and flourish — among all 
the firesides of the cottagers of IScot- 
land. We are mistaken, moreover, if 
the reading public at large will not 
participate in the interest which these 
Tales must at once awaken among those 
for whose pernsid they arc more pecu- 
liarly and immediately intended; since, 
if we may judge from the effect tht'y 
liave produced on ourselves, no one 
who delights in the study of human 
nature, and the pkin artless delinea- 
tion of simple manners, can easily find 
two small volumes in which so much 
instruction is combined with so much 
amusement. 

To ourselves, how'ever, we are aware 
the perusal of these Tales may have 
been attended witli a species of grati- 
fication in which all* our readers can- 
not expect to be partakers. The truth 
is, so perfectly natural, unaffected, 
and unelaborate is their composition 
tlu-oiighout, that we have considered 
ourselves all along as listening to our 
worthy friend's own conversation, ra- 
ther than as reading a book of his 
writing. Not a few of the stories we 
have of old beard him tell in nearly 
the same words, with this difference, 
that instead of the Basil Lees, George 
Cochranes, Adam Bells, &e. who now 
figure as their heroes, the adventures 
were then comn only narrated as liav- 
ing befallen no h ss a person than the 
Ettrick Shepherd himsclf.t He has, 
no doubt, good reasons for not nmv 
wlshij|g to represent himself as an ac- 
tor in some of the scenes to which we 
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refer, — and, moreover, it i'^ not im- 
possible that his own iiersoiial share in 
them was, after all, no lx tter than an 
embellishment, devised for the pur- 
pose of making us listen to them with 
more zest than we inight otherwise 
have done, over our sober bowl at 
Young's or Ambrose’s. As so many 
substantial records, however, of tli'o 
rich monologue of the Sheidierd in his 
hours of cordial communication, the 
volumes undoubtedly })ossess an inte- 
rest for us, which those tJiat have 
never enjoyed the pleasure of his ac- 
(|uaintance cannot be e\'])cctcd ])er- 
fectly to^ comprehend. But enough 
will remain, assuredly, to delight t\ery 
one-^ven after making all lu'edtnl de- 
ductions on this score, — and more than 
enough to fill every one with .ubni ra- 
tion for the remarkable and mallita- 
rious talents of this most estiinablo and 
interesting man. 

Of the life of the Ettrick Shepherd 
so many occasional sketches have al- 
ready been laid before the public, that 
it would be quite superfluous for us to 
enter into any detail of its main inci- 
dents. In case, however, there should 
In any of our Englisli readers who 
have admired the poet , and yet known 
or heard nothing of the man, we may 
mention shortly, that till he had grown 
up into manhood, James Hogg led the 
lilb of a simple shepherd, and was dis- 
tinguished from his brethren of tJio 
crook by nothing hut his sujierior skill 
in the management of his flocks, and 
ins superior love and devotion lor the 
old traditional lore of tliat chosen land 
of Scottish romance, tlie Ettrick Fo- 
rest. By degrees he began to try 
his hand at rhyme,” and the admira- 
tion excited by his early ballads was 
such as, ere long, to lift him out of the 
sphere in which he had hitherto mov- 
ed. He was patronised by men who 
yet live to enjoy the contemplation of 
wl It their wise patronage lias pro- 
duced^ — and hcftig furnished with the 
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t Sec, in particular, that old standing story of tjic Sheplieid,' narrntt. 
78 and 79. There can be no doubt tliat this happened to Ho-'-r 
in the year 1814. Wc trust he is much rcforuieu since tliat cuu^ik i u’ 
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means of stu4ly, grew by ilegrect. such 
a uhin and such a [K)ct as the (iuci‘n*s 
Wake pioclainisliiiii to he. Envlowecl 
by nature witli a ricli and lovely ima- 
gin itioii — a lu'art full of all the finest 
sensibilitiLS — and an understanding at 
once acute and prjfound — and having 
lived for many years the most poeti- 
cal of HveSj in one of the nio&t poetical 
of regions, it was no wonder that the 
Ettnck Shepherd should have become 
a deep and griictdul poet ol' pastoral ex- 
istent'. That a man such as he is should 
have lived among the peasantry of his 
native cdunlry, in many different dis- 
tricts of its soil, always mixing with 
tlieni on terms of ai)parcnt ccpiality, 
and in the spirit of real sympatJiy, 
without laying up vast stores of know- 
ledge eoncerning them, and all tliat be- 
longs to their life, entirely inaccessible 
to any author moving in a higher order 
of society — was I'vidcntly impossible. 
Thcic are few mount lins in Scotland 
from whose summit the slieplierd has 
not seen the sun rise — and few glens, 
liowever lonely anti sctpiostered, in 
whopo bosom he has not tasted the 
hospitality of eol or sliciling. They 
must know lilllo of LScotlaiul, and no- 
thing of the Et trick hhepherd, who 
doubt that every where he was wel- 
come, With wisdom for the old, and 
wit for the young — with hoary legends 
tor the ingle nook— and all the magic 
of romance and poetry for the green- 
wood tree — wherever he arrived, for 
the first time, he excited admiration— 
aij^l every where his second coming 
made a holiday. Of the treasures ao 
ciimulated during all liis wanderings, 
lie has now laid a portion before us in 
lliese unvarnished Tales. They are 
wi itteii, as we have said, with the ut- 
most simplicity — they breathe the very 
spiiit of the man that tells them — and 
they reveal so many new and delightful 
particulars concerning the whole do- 
mestic ccontimy of our peasantry, that 
we are sure they will be read by every 
one that has any love for Scotland, or 
any curiosity respecting the manners of 
lier chiidn'Ji — with an in tcrestdiflereu t, 
indeed, in kind, but scarcely inferior 
in deglee, to that with which they 
h.ive all read the sketches of homely 
Scottish life iu the works of the Ettrick 
Shepherd's best fiieiidand patron, the 
autlier of Waverlcy. 

Tlie Stories an* very numerous, and 
turn upon very different sipts of sul)- 
jccls; but it would be very diiiicult 
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to say which of them are the best — 
the gay or the serious — the tales of 
superstitious terror — or simple pathos 
— or village wooing— or of comic ad- 
venture “ by flood and field." All uie 
excellent in their way; so we shall con- 
tent ourselves witli giving a single ex- 
tract, and conclude with assuring our 
readers, that if they relish what wo 
quo.,e, they will find 700 neatly and 
closel) printed pages of matter equal- 
ly interesting, though generally of n 
gayer character, in llicpc two volumes. 

Our extract shall be from one of the 
longest tales in the first volume, en- 
titled, Basil Lee." The hero is a 
waiideiing old soldier, from Et trick, 
who lands, after the American war, ou 
one of the Hebrides, and lurnitcs all 
that he saw and he.ird on his route 
through the Highlands towards his 
native place. MT' should, perhaps, 
have prcfi'rrcd giving some part of 
the Love Adventures of Mr George 
Cochrane," which we regard as by far 
the best of the Tales — but, ou exami- 
nation, we found that any one of his 
advcntuies would have filled too large 
a space in our pages. 

I staid and sauntered about that hdaud a 
month, and never in my life was in such a 
curious country, nor among so curious a 
people. They know all that is to happen 
by reason of a singular kind of divination 
called the second sight. I'hcy liave power 
over the elements, and can stop tlie natural 
progress of them all save tlie tides. I'hey 
arc a people by (hcmsclvcs, neither High- 
landers nor Lowianders, at least those of 
Uig are, and have no commumcutioii witli 
the rest of the world ; but witli the beings 
of another state of exisUmcc they have fre- 

a uent intercourse. I at first laughed at 

it’ir stones of h«)bgoblins, and water spirits, 
but after witnessing a .scene tiiat I am going 
to describe, I never disbelieved an item of 
any thing I heard afterwards, howevet fir 
out of the course of nature it might be. 1 
am now about to relate a story which will 
not be believed. I cannot liclp it. If it 
was any optical illusion, let those account 
for it who can. I shall relate what I saw 
as nearly as 1 can recollect, and it was not a 
scene to be easily for^tten. 

** On the banks of this Loch- Hog there 
stands a considerably large viUa|p, and 
above that the gentlemaif s house, rents 
all tlie country around fioni Lord Sti.afortb, 
and lets it oA' again to numberless small 
tenants. Between his house and the vil- 
lage there lies a straight green iane, and 
above the house on a rising ground, stand a 
great numbei of tall stones tliat have been 
raised in some caily age, and appear at a 
distance like an army of tremendous giants. 
One day a party of seven from on boe^ the 
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Swallow was Invited to dine with this gen- 
tleman. We went out a-shooting all the 
forenoon, and towards evening, on our re- 
turn, we found all the family in the imxst 
dreadful alarnn, on account of something 
that an old maiden lady hod seen which 
they called Failcas More ; (the great sha- 
dow) and which they alleged was tlie herald 
of terrible things, and the most dismal cala- 
mities. The villagers were likewise made 
acquainted with it, and they were running 
howling about in consternation. 

** The family consisted of an old man and 
his sister ; a young man and his wife, and 
two children : the old man and the two 
ladies believed the matter tliruughout, but 
tlie young man pretended with us to laugh 
nt it, though 1 could see he was deeply con- 
cerned at what he had heard. The vhdon 
was described to us in foUowing eit- 
truordinary manner. 

“ The Great Shadow never comes alone. 
The next morning alter is M‘Torquillc 
Dhu’s Visit. The loss of all the crops, 
and a grievous death in the island, inva- 
riably succeed to these. The apparitions 
rise sometimes in twelve, sometimes in three 
years, but always on the appearance of An 
Faileas More, Todhail Mac Torcill takes 
place next morning between day-break and 
the rising of the sun. A dark gigantic 
shade is seen stalking across the loch in tlie 
evening, which vanii^cs at a certain head- 
land ; and from that same place the next 
morning, at the same dej^ce of lightness, a 
whole troop of ghosts arise, and with Mac 
'I'orcill Dim (Black M^ToiquiUe) at their 
head, walk in procession to the standing 
stones, and there hide themselves again in 
their ancient graves. 

“ As die one part of this stoiy remain- 
ed still to be proved, every one of us deter- 
mined to watch, and see if there was any 
lebemblance of such a thing. But the most 
extraordinary circumstance attending it was, 
that it could only be seen from die upper 
windows of that house, or from the same 
height in the air, a sm^ space to die east- 
ward of that ; and that from no other point 
on the whole island had it ever been dis* 
covered that either of the visions had been 
seen. 

** We testified some doubts tb;|t the rnom* 
ing might not prove cleat> but the mao» 
and the old maiden both assured us 
diat it would be clear» as the moming of 
M*Torquille*s Visit never was known to be 
otherwise. Some of us went to bed with our 
.clothes on, but others sat up all night, and 
^at an early hour we were all sitting at the 
windows, wearying for the break of day. 
The morning. at length broke, and was 
perfectly clear and serene, as had been pre- 
dicted. Every eye was soloed toward the 
spot where t?ie Great Shade had vanished, 
and at length the young gentleman of the 
house nuid, in a tone expressing great awe, 

‘ Yonder tliey arc now.’ I could not 
discern any thing for tlie space of a few se- 
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conds, but at length, on looking very nar>« 
rowly toward the spot, I thought 1 per- 
ceived something like a broiul sIuhIow on 
tlie shore; and, on straining my sight a 
little more, it really did appear as if divided 
into small columns like die forms of men. 
It did not appear like a cloud, but rather 
like the shadow of a cloud ; yet there was 
not the slightest cloud or vapour to be seen 
floating in the firmament. We lost sight of 
it for a very short space, and then beheld it 
again coming over the heath, above the 
rocks that overhung tlie sliore. The vision 
was still very indistinct, but yet it had the 
appearance of a troop of warriors dressed in 
greenish tartans with a tinge of red. The 
headland where the apparition first arose, 
was distant from us about half a mile, — 
diey appeared to be moving remarkably 
slow, yet notwitlistanding of that, tlicy were 
close upon us almost instantly. We were 
told that they would pass in array imme- 
diately before the windows, along the green 
lane between us and the back of the village ; 
and seeing that they actually approacheil in 
that direction. Dr Scott, a rough, rash, in- 
trepid fellow, proposed that we sliould fire 
at them. I objected to it, deeming tl\at it 
was a trick, and that they were all fellow 
creatures ; for we saw them now as distinct- 
ly as we could see any body of men in the 
gray of tlic morning. The young man 
however assuring us, that it was nothing 
hiunan that we saw, I agreed to the propo- 
sal ; and as they passed in array immediate- 
ly before the windows, we pointed all the 
eight loaded muskets directly at them, and 
fired on this mysterious troop all at once : 
but not one of them paused, or turned 
round his bead. They all of tliem held on 
with the same solemn and ghostlike move- 
ment, still continuing in appearance to bo 
walking very slow, yet some way tliey 
'went over the ground with unaccountaole 
celerity; and when they approached near 
to the group of tall obelisks, tliey rushed in 
amongst them, and we saw no more, save a 
reeling dicker of light that seemed to trem- 
ble tlirough the stones for a moment. 

** They appeared to be a troop of war- 
riors, with plaids and helmets, eadi having 
a broad targe on his arm, and a long black 
lance in the other liand ; and they were led 
on by a tall figure in black armour, that 
walked considerably a>hcad of the rest. 
Sttoie of our people protested that they saw 
file baro skulls below the helmets, with 
empty eye-sockets, and the nose and lips 
wanting ; but I saw nothing like this. I'hcy 
appear^ to pie exactly like other men ; but 
file truth is, that I never saw them very dis- 
tinctly, for they were but a short time near 
pS, and during that time, the smoke issuing 
from the muskets intervened, and owing to 
the dead calm of the morning, made us. sec 
them much worse. All the people of tho 
village were hid in groups within doors, and 
engaged in some rite whicli I did not wit- 
ness^ and cannot describe ; but they took 
1 
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c;rc;it umbrage at our audacity in tiring at 
their unearthly visitois, and I believe there 
was not one among as, not even the regard- 
]et)S Dr Scott, who was not shocked at what 
had been done. 

I make no pretensions to account for 
this extraordinary phenomenon, but the 
singular circumstance of its being visible on- 
ly trom one point, and no other, makes it 
look like something that might be account- 
ed for. I can well excuse any who do not 
believe it, for if 1 had not seen it with my 
own eyes, 1 never would have believed it. 
But of all things 1 ever beheld for wild su- 
bJimity, the inarch of that troop of apj* iri- 
lioiis excelled — not a day or a night hath 
yet passed over my head, on v/hicli I have 
not thought witii wonder and awe on Iftc 
Vi, it TorquHh'* 

Fiom tliai time forth, as long as I re- 
mained in Lewis, I considered myself in the 
country oi' the genii, and surrounded with 
spiritual beings tliat were* rcaily to start up 
in some bodily form at my side, whenever 
they had a mind. Such influence had the 
vision that I had seen over my mind, and 
so far was it beyond my comprehension, 
that I grew like one half crazed about spi- 
rits, and could think or speak about nothing 
else. For a whole w'cek I lingered about 
the shores to sec the mermaid; for I was 
.issurod by the peojde, that they were very 
frequeiitly to be seen, though they cemfessed 
tliat the male as otten appeared as the fe- 
male. 'fhey regarded her as a kind of sea- 
spirit, and ominous, in no ordinary degree, 
to the boatmen and lishers, but yet they 
confessed that she was flesli and blootl, like 
Ollier creatures, and that she had long Iiair, 
and a face and bosom so beautiful, that 
iheir language l>ad no w'ords to describe 
them. I was actually in love with them, 
and watched tlie creeks as anxiously as ever 
a lover did his ini‘.ti'oss’s casement ; and 
often when I saw the seals flouncing on the 
rocks at a distance, F paintetl them to my- 
self as the most delicate ami beautiful mer- 
maids, but on coining near tliem, was al- 
ways disappointed, and shocked at the ugly 
dog’s heads that they set up to me ; so that 
after all, I was obliged to give up my search 
after mermaids. 

“ They tokl me of one tliat fell in love 
a young man, named Alexander 
M'Leotl, who often met her upon the shore, 
at a certain place which they showed me, 
and had amorous dalliance witli her ; but 
he soon fell sick* and died, and when she 
came to die shore, and could no more find 
hitn, she cried one while, and sung ano- 
ther, in the most plaintive strains that ever 
were heard. This was the popular account ; 
but there was an old man told me, who 
heard her one evening, and watched her, 
from a concealment close beside her, all the 
time she was on shore, that she made a 
blight humming noise like that made by a 
kid, not vdieii it bleats out, but when it is 
booking round for its dam, and bleating 
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with its mouth shut ; and this was jill the 
sound tliat she made, or that he believed 
she was able to make. 1 askt*d wliy he ilid 
not go to her ? but he answered in his own 
language, that he would not have gone to 
her for all the lands of the Mackenak'. 

“ M‘Lcod, when on his death-bed, told 
his friends of all that had passed between 
them, and grievously regretted having met 
with her. He said they never met but she 
clasped ^'er arms around him, and wished to 
take him into the sea ; but that it was from 
no evil intent, but out of aflcction, flunking 
that he could not live more than she, if left 
upon dry land. When asked if he loved 
her ; he said that she was to beautiful he 
could not but love her, and would have 
loved her much better if she had not been 
so cold ; but he added, that he believed she 
was a wicked cTeature. If the young man 
could imagine all this without any founda- 
tion, people *may imagine after what they 
list ; for my part, I believed every word of 
it, though disappointed of meeting with 
her. 

“ I was equally unsuccessful in my endea- 
vours to see tlie water horse, a monster tliat 
inhabited an inland lake, of whom imaiiy 
frightful stoiies were told to me ; but in my 
next attempt at an intercourse with the 
spirits that inhabit tliat dreary country, I, 
hud all the success that 1 could desire. 

I was told ot' an old woman who lived in 
a lone shelling, at the head of an arm of 
the sea, called Loch Kios, to whom a ghost 
paid a visit every night. I determined to 
see the place, and to tarry a night with the 
<dd woman, if possible. Accordingly, I 
travelled across the country by a wild ;md 
pathless rout, and came to her bothy at the 
fall of night, and going in, I sat down, 
feigning to be very weary, and unable to 
move fanher. We did not understand a 
word of each otlier’s langtiage, and conse- 
quently no conversation, save by signs, 
could pass beween us. I found a miserable 
old shrivelled creaturf, rather neatly dressed 
for that country, but manifestly deranged 
somewhat in her intellects. 

“ Before 1 entered, I heard her singing 
some cotonach or dirge, and when 1 went 
in, 1 found her endeavouring to mend an 
old mantle, and singing away in a wild iin- 
carflily croon ; so intent was she on both, 
that she ^arcely lifted her eyes ftom her 
work when I went toward her, and when 
slie did, it Was not to me that she looked, 
but to foe hole in foe roof, or to foe door 
by whidi I entered. The sight' afiected 
very much, and in all filings that affect me " 
1 become deeply interested. I heartl that 
she was speaking to Iicrself of me ; for' I 
Imcw the sound of flic word that meant 
JSnfflhhnian, but it was not with any symp- 
toms of fear or displeasure that she seemed 
to' talk of me, but merely as a thing that, 
being before her eyes, her tongue mentioned 
as by rote. 

The story tliat prevailed of her was, 
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thal lofi a widow witli an only son, 
tlicn a cliild at the* slie nourished 

him; he liecamc a man ; and the love and 
iiHcction that subsisted between them was 
ot' no ordinary nature, as might naturally 
he supposed, lie was an amiable and en- 
terprising young man,; but going out to the 
fishing onee with some associates to the 
Saint’s I.slands, he never returned, and 
ihore were suspicions that he Iiad been foully 
murdered by his coin panions, tlie weathet 
having been so mild that no accident could 
have been bupiwised to have happened at 
sea. ‘J’Ijltc were besides many suspicious 
drcumst.inces attending it, but no proof 
could be led. However, the woman. Iiear- 
ing that she had lost her darling son, and 
only stay on eaith, set no bounds to her 
grief, but raved and prayed, and called up- 
on Ills name ; conjuring him by every thing 
swred to apjiear to her, and tell her if he 
was happy, mid all that had he/allen to him. 
These continued conjurations at length 
moved the ilcad to return. 'I’he spirit of 
her son appeared to her every night at mid- 
night, and convtnsi'd with her about the 
most mysterious things— about things of 
life and death— the fates of kingdoms and 
of min ; and of tlie world that is beyond 
the grave— she was happy in the commun- 
ion, and abstracted from all things in this 
world beside. 

** Sucli was the unearthly talc tliat was told 
hi the country of tliis ruefid old creature, 
and made me resolve to visit her before 1 
left the island ; but I could not procure a 
man in all the district of Uig to accompany 
me that could speak both languages ; for, 
except the niinister and his wife, and one 
taxman and his family, tlicre was not one 
in the district, wliicli contained 3000 inhabi- 
tants, that could speak the English lan- 
guage, or were book-learned. 1 nrocured a 
young lad to be my guide» named Malcolm 
Morison, but he having gatliered something 
of my intentions before we left the banks of 
Loch liog, would on no considenition ac- 
company me into the cut, but left me as 
soon as we came in sight of it. I no sooner 
beheld the object of my curiosity, than 1 
tboiiglit her crazy, and that tlie story might 
have arisen from her ravings. Still she was 
an interesting object to contemplate ; and 
resolving to do so for the night, 1 tried by 
signs to make htr understand that I was 
a traveller fatigued with walking, and wish- 
ed to repose myself in her cottage until 
next morning; but she regarded me no 
more tlian she would have done a strayed 
cat or dog that had eome in to take' shelter 
witli her. There w'as one sentence which 
she often repeated, which I aflcrward un- 
dcrsttiod to be of the following import, 

‘ (Jod sliield the p':»or weary Saxon but 
1 do not know how to s|>ell it in Karse. 1 
could likewise percci\e, that for all the 4n- 
tcniness with which she was mending the 
mantle, she was coming no speed, but was 
wasting cloth endcavoiiring to shape a pioce 
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Miltiiiig to the rent, which she was still 
making rather wi»rsc than better. It was 
quite visible that eitlier she had no mind, 
or that it was engaged in something widely 
different from tliat at which her hands were 
employed. 

“ She did not offer me any victuals, nor 
did she take any herself, hut sat shajdng 
and sewing, and always between hands sing- 
ing slow melancholy airs, hav'ing all the 
wildness of the native airs of that wild and 
primitive peojdc. Those that she crcxined 
were of a solemn and moiirnfid cast, and • 
seemed to utlect her at limes very deeply. 

Night came on, and still she gave herself 
no concern at all about me. She made no 
signs to me either to lie down and rest in 
the only couch the hovel conbiincd, or to 
remain, or to go away. The tire sent fortli 
a good deal of smoke, but neither light nor 
licat ; at length, with much delay and fum- 
bling, she put some wliite shreds uf moss 
into a cruise of oil, and kindled it. This 
threw a feeble ray of light tliroiigli tlie 
smoke, not much stronger than the light of 
a glow-worm, making darkness scarcely vi- 
sible, if J may use tlie expression. 

The woman, wlio was seated on a dry 
sod at the side of the fire, not more than a 
foot from the ground, crossed her arms 
upon her knees, and laying her head on 
them, fell fast asleep. I wrapt myself in 
my officer’s cloak, and threw myself down 
on the moss couch, laying myself in such a 
position tliat I could watch all her motions 
as well as lodks. About eleven o’clock slie 
awoke, and sat for some time moaning like 
one about to expire ; she then kneelcil on 
the sod scat, and muttered some words, 
waving herwjUiered arms, and stretcliing 
tliem upward, apparently performing some 
rite, either of necromancy or devotion, which 
she concluded by uttering tlirce or four 
feeble howls. 

When she was again seated I watched 
her features and looks, and certainly never 
before saw any thing more uncartlily. .I’hc 
haggard wildness of her fcatuies ; the 
anxious and fearful way in wliich ihe 
looked about and about, as if looking for 
one that she missed away, made such an 
impression on me that my hairs stood all on 
end, a feeling tliat I never experienced be- 
fore, for I had always been proof against 
superstitious terrors. 15ut here I coulif not 
get the better of tliem, and wished myself 
any where else. The dim lamp, shining 
amidst smoke and darkness, made her feu- 
t'^res appear as if they had been a dull yel- 
low, and she was altogether rather like a 
ghastly shade of something that had once 
been mortal than any thing connected witli 
humanity. 

It was apparent from her looks that she 
expected some one to visit her, and I be- 
came firmly persuaded that I stiould see a 
ghost, and hear one speak. I was not afraid 
of any individual of my own species ; for, 
thoiign I had taken gocxl caie to conceal 
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tliem from her for fear of creating alarm, I 
hail two loaileil pistols and a short sword 
under my cloak ; and as no one coidd enter 
without passing my couch by a very narrow 
entrance, I was sure to distinguish who or 
what it was. 

I had quitted keeping my eyes iijK>n the 
woman, and was watching the door, from 
wliich I tliought I could distinguish voices. 
I watched still more intensely; but, hear- 
ing tliat the sounds c-amc from tlie other 
side, I moved my head slowly round, and 
saw, apparently, the coiq^se of her son sit- 
ting directly opposite to her. The ligurc 
was dressed in dead-clothes ; that is, it was 
wrapt in a coarse white sheet, and had a 
napkin of tlio same colour round its head. 
This was raised up on the brow, as if thrust 
up recently with the hand, discovering tlic 
pale stedfast features, that neither moved 
eye-lid nor lip, though it spoke in an audi- 
ble voice again and again. The face was 
not 'only pale, hut tlicre was a clear glazed 
whitcncoS upon it, on which the rays of the 
lamp falling, shewed a sight that could not 
he h)okcd on witlioiit horror. TJic winding- 
sheet fell likewise aside at the knee, and I 
saw the bare feet and logs of the same 
bleached hue. The old woman’s arms 
were stretched out towards tlic figure, and 
her face thrown upwards, the features 
meanwhile distorted as with ecstatic agony. 
My senses no.v became so bewildered, that 
r fell into a stupor, like a trance, without 
being able to move cither hand or foot, I 
know not how long the apparition staid ; 
for the next thing that I remember was 
being reluctantly awakened from ray trance 
by a feeble cry wdiich I heard through my 
slumber repeated several times, I looked, 
and saw Uiat the old miserable creature had 
fallen on her face, and was grasping in 
feeble convulsions the seat where the figure 
of her dead son had so lately reclined. My 
compassion overcame my terror; for she 
seemed on file last verge of ^ife, or rather 
sliding helplessly from time’s slippery pre- 
cipice, after the thread of existence by whicli 
she hung had given way. 1 lifted her up, 
and found that all her sufferings were over 
— tile joints were grown supple, and the 
cold damps of death had settled on her 
hands and brow. I carried her to the bed 
from wliicli I had risen, and could scarcely 
believe that I cairied a human body — ^it 
being m)t much heavier than a suit of clothes 
After I had laid her down, I brought the 
lamp near, to sec if there was any ho^ie of 
renovation — she was living, but that was 
all, and, wdfh a resigned tliough ghastly 
‘-mile, and a shaking of tlie head, she ex- 
pired. 

“ I did not know what to do ; for the 
night was dark as pitch ; and I wist not 
where to fly, knowing the cot to be burroimd- 
ed by precipitous shores, torrents, and wind- 
ing bays of the sea ; therefore all chance of 
escape until day Iiglit v.as utterly impo.^jhic; 
so I rc;7ol\cd to tniu tlieluiiip, and keep my 
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place, hoping it would not be long till 
day. 

“ I suppose that I sat about an hour in 
this dismal place, witliout moving or chang- 
ing my attitiule, with my brow leaning up- 
on both my hands, and my eyes shut, 
when I was aroused by hearing a rustling 
in the bed where tJic body lay. On looking 
round, I perceived with horror that the 
corp'’^ 'as sitting upright in the bed, shak- 
ing Its Head as it did in the agonies ofdcatli, 
and stretJiing out its hands towards the 
hearth, I thought the woman had been 
vivified, and looked steadily at the face, but 
I saw that it was the face of a corjisc still, 
for the eye was wliite, being turned upward 
and fixed in the socket, the month was open, 
and all the otlier features immoveably fixed 
for ever. Seeing that it continued the same 
motion, I lifted the lamp and looked fear- 
fully round, and there belield the figure 1 
had so recently seen, sitiing on the same 
scat, in the same attitude, only having its 
face turned toward tlic bed. 

I could stand tin's no longer, but tied 
stumbling out at tlic door, and ran straight 
forward. I soon found myself in the sea, 
and it being ebb tide, I fled along the short* 
like a deer pursued by the hounds. It We'w 
not long till the beach terminated, and I 
came to an ahnipt precipice washed by the 
sea. I climbed over a ridge on my hands 
and knees, and found that I was on a rocky 
point between two narrow friths, and farther 
progress impracticable. 

I had now no choice left mo ; so, wrap- 
ping myself in my cloak, 1 threw me down 
m a bush of heath, below an overhanging 
cliff, and gave up my whole mind to amaze- 
ment at what I had witnessed. Astonished 
as I was, nature yielded to fatigue, juid 1 
fell into a sound sleep, from which I did 
not awake till about the rising of the sun. 
The scene all around me was frigiUfully 
wild and rugged, ' and I scarce co\ild per- 
suade myself tliat I was awake, thinking 
that I was still struggling witli a dreadful 
dream. One would think this was a matter 
easily settled, but I remember well, it was 
not so with me that morning. I pulled 
lieatli, cut some parts of it off, and cliewcd 
them in my mouth rose, — walked about, 
and threw stones into the sea, and still hud 

strong suspicions that I was in a dream 

The adventures of the preceding niglit 
dawned on my recollection one by one, but 
i;hcse I regr^rded ail as a dream for cermin ; 
and it may well be deemed not a little ex- 
traordinary, that to this day, if my oatii 
were taken, I declare I could not tell 
whether I saw these things in a dream, or‘ 
in reality. My own belief leaned lo the 
former, but every circuntstence rather tend- 
ed to confinii the latter ; else, how came I 
to be in tlie place wheie I m K'^. 

I scrambled up among the rocks to the 
westward, imd at h ngfh crane to a nuall 
footpath which led fiom the head of the one 
bay to vile odiei: ; and following that, k 



50 on brou^lit njo ii> ;■ Htmo;£vUng hrvmlet, 
cm 1U-(I» I )lt'n' I ibunil a 

man 'Jint had been a soldier, ajulh.id :• littl.'* 
)>roken Kiiglish, and, by liis help, i raised 
the inhabitant^ ol' the village ; and getting 
into a fishing boat, we were wxm at the 
cottage. Tlicre we* ibimd the l>ody lying 
stretdied, cold and stiff', ex;u‘ijy in the very 
place anti the very po.sition in wiiich I laid 
it at lirsl on tlie hed. The lioiwe was 
searched, and, grievous to relate, there was 
no arUcle either of meat, drink, or clothing 
in it, save the old mantle which i found 
her mending tlie evcniiig before. It ap- 
peared to me on reflection, that it had been 
a settled matter bv^t ween her and the spirit, 
that she was to yield up her frail life 
night, and join his company ; and that I 
had found her preparing for her diange.— 
The cloak she had meant for her winding 
sheet, liaving nodiing else ; and by her little 
hymns and orgies she had been endeavour- 
ing to prepare her soul for tlic company a- 
mong whom she knew she was ao soon to 
he. There was a tint of spiritual sublimity 
in the whole matter. 

I have related tliis story exactly as I re- . 
member it. It is possible tliat the whole 
might have been a dream, and that I hud 
walked off in my sleep ; for I have some- 
times been subjected to such Vagaries, and 
have played wonderful pranks in my sleep : 
but I think the circumsttmee of the corpse 
being found in the very way in which I had 
laid it, or at least suppos^ 1 had laid it, 
confirms it almost beyond a doubt, diat 
J liaxl looked upon the whole with my 
natural eyes. Or, perhaps part of it may 
litavc been real, and part of it a dream, for 
the whole, from the tirst, was so like a vi- 
•sion to me, that I can affirm notliing anent it 

Tlioie isS a great deal of poetry in 
this— and indeed the Shepherd is al- 
ways at home in the clouds and dark- 
ness of superstition. He speaks of 
ghosts like a man who believes in 
them ; — and who ever passed his in- 
fancy among the lulls without seeing 
Spirits ? Assuredly ngt James Hdgg^ — 
who had too much hearty too much 
imagination, not to have beheld a 
thousand sights well worthy to be 
callcil ghos<s, and that will be so calbi 
ed while tlic sun forms shadows upon 
the mountains^ and the winds whistli 
tl trough the rocks. It is not true that 
superstition Ls dying away fh the Higl^ 
lands of Scotland— even the seconds 
sight endures ; and when will those 
intlaucholy wilds, 

“ That stretch away 
Into the dim and distant day,” 
cease to be haunted by the spectral ap- 
paritions of Fctir? The Caledonian 
CaiKil itself ciiunot frighten away the 


“ Silent Fooplo/' — and the rystein of 
large farms will leave room for the old 
dwellers in li'iie-oirio ]»1 ires. 

One faull — ami one fault only, have 
wc to find \vith these* mo'^t anuising 
volumes — not that it griMlly ofiends 
us, we frankly confess — but bi eauso 
wc fear it may hurt their cliaracter a- 
moiig certain classes of socii-ty, willi 
whom, but for that fault, they couM 
not fail of being great favourites. 
There is an oei'asional coarseness — we 
had almost said grosrness — iii some of 
the Talcs, which half an hour judici- 
ously spent in correction might liavc 
removed. Mr Hogg is as moral a man 
as ever lived, and as moral ^ writer ; 
hut ho is too fond of calling some things 
by their plain names, which would i)e 
better expressed by circumlocution ; 
and now and then he betrays what wt' 
shall at once call, vulgdrlfy. Among 
the lower ranks of society, even tlu* 
most virtuous are not always over-de- 
licate ill their language, — and both 
maids and matrons, without reproach, 
occasionally employ language in the 
field or by the hearth, wliich would 
make the faces of young ladies in ball- 
rooms, not a whit more' delicate in 
their minds than the rustics, blush 
blue as their stockings. 

Not a few such passages occur in 
these tales— which it would require^ 
an intrepid person to read aloud to 
boys and virgins. For the sake of 
worthy souls, who arc fastidious in 
such things, let our good Sheplu iil 
request Oliver and Boyd to leave out 
all such tid-bits in the second cdiliori, 
which we intophecy will be ciilled for 
before midsummer, and then tlieGude- 
man o' Yarrow may laugh at 

” The small critic wielding his delicate pen,” 

and furnish his cottage, neatly, but 
not gaudily, out of the proceeds. As 
he has cut Edinburgh entirely, wi* 
hereby give him notice, that there is 
to be a rising cn masse of the Contri- 
butors on the I2th of July — so let him 
have his new mahogany tables and 
block hair-cloth sofa in good con- 
dition, and stock well that cozie 
cupboard in the corner,” dispensing 
liquid sweets — for it is thirty-three 
miles good (over the hiHfVom Peebles), 
and tljjerc is nothing more dimgcrous 
than to drink cold water after a long 
walk in summer. 
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MOODS OF THE MIXD. 

No IV. 

The Foraycr. 


An old oak forest rose upon my sight 
Fantastic^ with its wreathed and knotted boughs ; 
’Twas at a sumVner evening’s gentle close ; 

And yet the peaks of broomy hills were bright 
With lingering sunshini;, but their sides arose 
In darkness, ’raid the fast decaying light ; 

And,^ver and anon, the passing breeze 
Stirred, with a transient breath, the aged trees. 

And on a mound, beside a quiet lake. 

In which the darkened woods reflected lay, 

A castle reared its walls, and turrets gray. 

As gray as lichen, and as time can make ; 

And near the landward entrance in the bay. 

Their evening thirst where mcek-eyed cattle slake. 

The dark portcullis hangs, with iron frown. 
Throwing its cumbrous chains in masses down. 

And lo ! a neighing steed comes down the dale. 

Weary with travel, glad at sight of home, 

Its glossy sides and neck besprent with foam 
The rider’s morion dancing in the gale ; 

With deep red stain through yonder crevice roam 
The sunbeams, glowing on his burnish’d mail ; 

A champion fitted for his bustling age. 

Within whoso breast the fiery passions rage. 

Ilis joy is in the foray, in the fight, 

'rhe nightly rescue, and the plundered hall. 

To drive the lowing cattle from the stall. 

And fire the hostile roof 'mid dreary night ; 

His is a lawless life, that holds in thrall 
All, that we deem of conscience or of right, 

Tliat rushes down the stream of passion's course. 

And sinks within the whirlpool of remorse ! 

And on his dying bed, when withering age 

Hath reft his strength, and bleach’d his tresses gray. 
He speeds his henchman to the next Abbayc 
To bring a holy Abbot, to assuage 
Ilis mortal pangs, and teach his lips to pray 
Once, ere he leave this sublunary stage ; 

Yet doth he deem repentance comes in dme, 

(riving an hour of prayer for years of crime*! 

And he hath perished, and his father’s son 
' Heigns in his stead, as lawless and as bold ; 

And, as he emulates his sires of old. 

Thinks as they thought, and does what they have done. 
Until the circuit of his year have rolled. 

And heavy clouds surround his setting sun. 

Then in the vault he rests, and, proudly tall. 

Another paces the ancestral hall. 

Vok. VII. 


U 
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])ut Error shall not live, anti, though the gleam 
Of bright romance, on evil ways, and men, 

And deeds, that well become the tiger’s den. 

Flash o’er our startled souls with dazzling beam. 

And for a while bewilder uS, ’tis when 
The soul grows tranquil, that we best may deem 
Where cloudless Hope and Happiness can dwell. 

If not with purity in Virtue’s cell. 

The pageant passed away the castle towers 
Hemained, but all untenanted and lone ; 

The ivy clung around the mouldering stone ; 

And, on the roofless walls, bloomed natural flo^vers ; 

Through crevices the winds did make their moan. 

And through the thin-leav’d oaks, and mouldering l^owers 
No voice was heard, except the fox’s liowl 
Afar, or nearer whoop of boding owl. 

hut, far and near, on hillside, and in dell, 

Clk aincd cottage windbws, through the dim twiliglU, 
AV'ith hospitable ray, a welcome sight 
I’or social hearts, and wayworn men to hail, 

And ciiltivaU'd farms and pastures bright 
Outspread ; and, where the warrior frowned in mail, 
Amid his armed bands, who loved turmoil, 

JMaids sung, and ploughboys whistled at their toil. 

A. 


No. V. 


THE OYPllKSS TWEE. 

A slender tree upon a hank 
In lonely beauty towers. 

So dark, as if it only drank 

essence of the thunder showei*s ; 
When birds were at their evening song. 
In thoughtful reverie, 

Tve marked the shatlows deep and long, 
Outstretching from that cypress tr^e. 

I’ve thought of oriental tombs. 

Of silent cities, where 
In many a row the cyiuess glooms. 

In token of despair ; 

And thought, beneath the evening star. 
How many a maiden crept 
From busy life’s discordant jar, 

And o’er the tomb in silence WTpt. 

I’ve thought, thou lonely cypress free, 
Thou hermit of the grove, 

How many a heart is left like thee 
In loneliness on earth to rove ; 

When all that charmed the early day, 
And cheer’d the youthful mind, ^ 
Have, like the sun-beams, passed away, 
And left but clouded skies behind ! 


[;May 
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Tliou wert a token unto me, 

'rliou stem witli dreary leaf. 

So desolate thou seem'st to be. 

That earth is but a home of grief! 

A few sliort yetirs shall journey by. 
And then thy l)oughs shall wave. 
When tempests beat, and breezes sigh. 
Above my head, and o’er my grave I 


No. VI. 


TO THE MOIINING STAR. 

Pale Star ! that lookest o’er the waters blue, 
Wlien earth and ocean wear a twilight hue, 

From slumber waking, oft 1 turn to thee^ 

And marvel what the day shall bring to me ! 

Oil I happy years of innocence and joy, 

AV'hen pleasure smil’d upon tlie careless boy, 

How have ye swiftly fled, to leave behind 
Sorrow’s dark clouds, mid Alisery’s hollow wind ! 

Then, like the morning lark, I woke and sung, 
IMirth in rny heart, and music on my tongue, 
Now fearful I awake to Morning's light. 

And ask seclusion, and the fall of night. 

Through mazy crowds my heartless path I trace, 
Nor greet a smile upon one friendly face. 

Mid courts and camps I murmur and repine. 

And sigh that peace and privacy were mine ! 

Oh world at distance smiling so serene ! 

Oh world, thou raotleyed and tempestuous scene ! 
Ob world, where Purity receives her blot, 

And Virtue is oschewetl, — I love thee not ! 

Then, flirc thee well, bright star, that ushcr’st in. 
Alike the morning calm, the evening din, 

More welcome shall thy next appearance be, 
When, gemming Twilight’s robe, I gaze on tliee ! 

A. 


RECOLLECTIONS. 

No V. 

Mark Macrabin, the Cameronian. 


( Continued from last Number y p. 57 . ) 
Adventure with the Gypsies. 


1 j is the common folly of a common 
mind to offer up its mite on some high 
.‘Mid mighty altar, where it lies uiidis.- 
tinguislied amid tlie raagniiicence of 
jiobler offerings — to cast its pebble on 
the mountain cairn of some chief, to 
whom the song of Sir Walter Scott 
has said live for ever,” and neglect 
the narrow and unnoticed grave of the 
hiuiibleaud heroic subaltern.— I, Miles 


Cameron, am none of those. In choos-i 
ing my kind and respectable friend, 
the Cameronian, for a theme of enter-, 
tainment and instruction, I avow that 
I do so for the sake of the subject 
matter alone — that I have no hope my 
writings will iiivt;st my legs with either 
one pair or sundry of his notable par- 
son^gray hose, or fill my ample shelves, 
where books should; be, with the wise 
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and devotional tracts of his establish- 
ment. I do tarther avow, that I am 
not lengthening my visits, and pro- 
tracting the narratives of the good 
man, 

** By many a winding bout 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out** 
for the express purpose of quaffing his 
total remittance of Highland ^irits, 
as I have been most unkindly accused 
by his relative, the goodman of Slok- 
enJrouth — nor with the design of be- 
ing distinguished in his final distribu- 
tion of effects, as Mungo Mactac, the 
portioner of Bideawee, declared in a re- 
cent letter to my friend. But I do 
devoutly depone, that all I have a 
chance of receiving beside the approval 
of my own heart, is an application of 
the brass- studded el wand to mine 
own proper person, as soon as the 
fiery Caraeronian discovers 1 have be- 
trayed his history to the curiosity of 
mankind. Should this happen, it 
shall be narrated with tlie scrupulous 
accuracy of a man whose chief delight 
is in truth. The Cameronian thus pur- 
sued his history : — 

** After the departure of these des- 
peradoes on tlieir various errands of 
depredation, we had silence for a few 
moments. The chieftain shook his 
head several times, accompanying it 
with an ejaculation of ^ Aye, aye, — 
God help my hollow banes and gray 
hairs I* and seemed evidently react- 
ing, with bitter anxiety, on some im- 
portant matter. Aleanvrhile, ^ deep, 
loud, and long the thunder bellow- 
ed,* and tfie lightning, in a swift suc- 
cession of vivid flashes, lingered at the 
loop-holes of our habitation, seem- 
ingly conscious of tjie evil inmates, 
and not without a determination, as I 
interpreted it, of melting the walls of 
solid whinstone about our heads. Add 
to all this, the thunder-rain, in large 
drops, came plash after plash on the 
blanket roof with which our habita- 
tion wasj^vered. ^ There's a bonnic 
night fdi¥ a stook o' corn,' said the 
hoary conductor of tlie horde, ^ A 
Jbraw night, an' a bonnie— a kindly 
night for proving the locks that baud 
the gowef-in-gowpins of the world- 
lings, an' earning a meltith for to- 
morrow's sunket. But sworn a bit 
o' ought that’s eatable will thae sack- 
less sinners get— no as muckle as a 
hen could haud in her steeket nieve— 
they lack the art, hinnie, they lack the 
^t,' said he to bonnie Kate Marshall, 


ike Cameronian, 

who had seated herself' on an old pan- 
nier beside him. The gypsey maiden 
answered with a sigh, ^ Lack art, in- 
deed ! and what signifies art in U world 
with an iron lock on its nieve like 
this ? The gray stone, and the thorn 
bush, have divided the good green 
earth into park and plantation — the 
deer has his wide domain of wood and 
wilderness nae mair, and comes forth 
nae langer with his straight fleet legs, 
and his lang branching horns amang 
the bonny moonlight, to meet with 
the outlaw and his arrow. The black 
cock has his mountain, but then he 
has his master — the wild swan has 
her lonely stream, but she has an 
owner too — and all the gear that God 
sends on wings to the wanderer and 
the outcast, has been claimed and 
marked for man. The sheep in the 
fold, the hen on her perch, the fish in 
the stream, the fruit on the l)ough, 
are nae langer to be won by woman s 
wit — and a willing hand, with a durk 
and a pistol, mignt as well expect to 
make the deep salt Solway spew up 
the gowd and the gear it has swallow- 
ed, as seek to snatch it from the sicker 
clutch of attorneys, attorneys clerks, 
and other wily artificers. Might may 
do nae mair ; and as for jilight, my 
hand has nae been crossed wiui white 
money but ance these seven blessed 
days, and that was when I spaed a 
powerful bridegroom and a merry 
bridal to muckle Meg Aicken ; and 
she clapped her hands, leaped lark 
high, and cried, ^ Praise be blest— 
Lord send it soon and sudden.* 

As the gypsey maiden finished her 
singular lamentation, the door was 
suildenly darkened by the loaded per- 
son of the gallant Macgrab of Galloway, 
who had justified his lineage, his name, 
and bis calling, by an inroad on the 
sbeepfold of a neighbouring farmer. 

* Here,' said the Galwegian marauder, 

* by my saul, here's a gimmer pet wi' 
seventeen pund o' tallow beneath her 
ribs ; and a fleece, a fuller fleece, and 
a finer, never came under the tarred 
finger and the sharp sheers ; and a 
pair of notable horns, weel worthy o’ 
the crafty and cunning hand o auld 
Dingem Marshall himself.' And 
down he laid his living burthen at tlie 
feet of the patriarch, who first looked 
at the spoil, and then at the spoiler, 
with a look of inimitable humour. 
The hands of the gypsey damsel were 
already on the fleece. She shifted her 
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scrutiny to the horns, and said, with 
a loud laugh, ‘ A fine fleece and a 
full? it’s as coarse as the heather cowc, 
yc gowk — e*en like yere ain towsie 
hassock o" hair, that has nae been 
kamed since Kate Kimmcr kamed it 
with the three-footed stool, and the 
muckle pot clips. It has a grist like 
rashes. And fat said ye ? Deil soupit, 
it*s but a ruckle o' dry banes and yel- 
low hair, wi' a raw hide thrown owrc 
them. And brag o’ it's horns! ye 
could as soon hammer a ram horn m<- 
to a hand- vice as shape thae dry wi- 
thered and sapless shoots into spoons. 
Ye’ll ne’er earn yere bread by skill in 
cattle, my bonny man ; ye had better 
sair the king, and be shot at for six- 
pence a-day, Sunday included.' ^ And 
waur than a' that,’ cried the chief of 
the horde, ^ instead o* a sappy and 
tender gimmer ewe, it’s as gude a tup 
as ever lap, and as auld as the hills he 
grazed on. I have kenned him thae 
seventeen summers by this auld-far- 
rarid crook in his horn ; he was ance 
a gallant brute, and a bonny ; but eat- 
ing him's out o’ question. We might 
boil him, that's true, and hae broth a' 
the week, and flesh on Sunday.’ All 
these satirical comments upon his 
judgment and his prey, the Galwegian 
heard with most good humour— he 
even contrived to purloin a kiss from 
Kate Marshall herself— just, he de- 
clared, for the pleasure of touching the 
lins that could talk so cleverly ; and 
when the old man became silent, he 
said to Ills recent load, * llise up, my 
gude auld withered brute, ye sec what 
respect is paid to years — back to yere 
fauld yc shall gang, liowsever — we'se 
no hae a lamb-cloot on a’ the Caulsidc 
o' Dunscore if we thrapple the gude- 
man o' the flock. 'Od I wad rather 
sqjik my fortune wi’ a craped brow an’ 
a bent pistol than gi*ope for my sub- 
sistence among crock ewes and gim- 
iner pets. It’s a new trade to the 
name of Macgrab.' 

“In the middle of this audible soli- 
loquy we were greeted by tlie cousin 
of bonny Kate Marshall, loaded with 
provisions of less unwieldy bulk, and 
less questionable excellence, namely a 
couple of hares, and a large salmon. 

^ I have had saltless luck,' said he 
who thus joined the fisher and the 
hunter in one person, ^ the hare nac 
lunger loves to browze on the green 
dewy blade o' the clover, or on the 
bosom o' the kindly curly kale. The 


hair aye runs away with the flesh in 
spite o' a' my skill ; and sae I fare on 
land ; and as for the water, the bonny 
winding and gentle Nith canna call a 
single fin its ain, — they syle its current 
through their hcrling nets 'tween yule 
and yule. I have nae skill to tempt 
a sfDyonon in sunshine, with bonny 
winged hooks and ^Ided worms ; day- 
light wark comes nae in my creed. 
But give me a Martinmas midnight, 
wi’ a sharp barbed leister in ae baud, 
and a burning light i’ the tither, just 
let me up midthigh deep in Ellisland 
ford, and show me a salmon lying on 
the gravel like a lang green ribbon, 
(for 0, they're bonny creatures i* their 
ain element,) wi' an ell-deep o' clear 
water aboon them, and if I diniia 
make him mine, ca' me to the croft 
wi’ a peel'd wand, an' a dud o* scarlet 
to lead turkeys for the powk-puds 
who live owre the border.' The rest 
of the horde gathered around the suc- 
cessful adventurer, and proceeded to 
examine and praise the spoil. One 
of the foremost was the gypsey woman, 
who sung the lament for the loss of 
her lover ; ^ Twa bonny maukins, 
atweel,' said she, holding the hares 
up by the hind legs, between her 
and the light, to get a clear view of 
their outline, * Aye I aye ! him that’s 
awa', e'en him wham we a' miss, and 
me the worst, was aye as gleg as a 
gled at seeing thae bonny brown four- 
legged rinaways, and the fleetest grey- 
hound was nac fleeter and surer in 
catching’ them. And ye talk o* ye’re 
skill in salmon, the half 6’ a’ thy 
skill's nae that muckle, and ye’re 
luck’s less. Him that's awa could 
hae tauld ye a Nith salmon — they arc 
fat and fait;, and livery scaled — frae 
an Annan water fish ; an Annan water 
fish frae a water o' Dee fish — they hae 
a dark and a sorrel look — it's a deep 
stream, and a bluidy, and a Dee fish 
frae a salmon o' the sweet silver link- 
ing Orr. Aye ! Aye ! salmon fish, 
and grilses, and her lings, and bull 
trouts, Inay a' swim unmolested now ; 
the very dumb fish, I think, liked to 
be taen by *his hand ; and home hej 
never came without a kind kiss and 
sunket for me, — he's sair missed and 
muckle.' She replaced the hares on 
the floor, and lifted and examined 
the salmon, evidently aftected by dieir 
association with her lover, and his 
favourite pursuits. ^ Here, baud ye’re 
lap,’ said the cousin of bonny Kate 
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Marshall, moved by this pathetic eim« 
iiicration of his lost relative’s talents, 
^ j lore's sunket for ye ; I risked my 
neck (Ml a high stanc wa’, my twa 
legs in a man trap, the black deil rive 
them into spunks, that employ sic 
disgracefu* engines, and exposed my 
jicrsou to the discharge of a g^und 
gun, whilk makes a man draw the 
trigger against himself, a most unlaw- 
fu’ weapon, never to talk of the terrors 
of three herds, and as mony dumb 
tykes, and a' to please a pair o' sweet 
lips, and yet a' that iny venturous- 
ness was rewarded with, was sax honey 
])ears,sair riddled by wasps and worms ; 
liftcen sugar pippins, sweeter never 
hung ainang green leals ; some scores 
of damsons ; and dizens o' plumbs 
with .1 Latin name. It may nac be 
aoiisie to eat them. I wad ask other 
counsel anent that than my nin teeth. 
Kven take some o' the ripest, and 
greet about his gifts again, and get 
another ; he was a leash lad and a 
leal.' So saying, he gave the gypsey 
widow some pears and plumbs, which 
1 k 3 had gathered in great jeopardy 
from the garden walls of a Nitlisdale 
laird — I need not name him — his 
house which he built— his garden 
which he fenced and fattene(i — bis 
ponds, his orchards, and all that he 
loved ami delighted in, have passed 
from him and his for ever and ever.— 

‘ What is gotten owre the deil's 
back’s spent anealh his belly,' — and 
that’s a Nitlisdale proverb, and often 
has it come to pass. 

The thunder and its fearful accom- 
paniments had passed away; tlie forest 
boughs, bent down by the weight of 
their moistened leafs, began to shake 
in the dry and gentle wind; the ravens, 
visible in pair.s on the tree tops, re- 
plumed their wings, ruffled and drench- 
ed with rain; the asses, motionless 
and stupid whih* the rain descended, 
shook the moisUire from their backs, 
and began to taste the refreshened 
grass ; and first one star, and then a 
brighter, came glimmering flirough 
the wet foliage of the high holly pali- 
sade that encompassed oxft habitation. 

I had stood some minutes on the 
threshold, gaping on the altered scene, 
and inhaling the air, now rendered 
deliciously fresh by tlie strong purifi- 
cation it had undergone, when sud- 
denly,! beheld ray old otiponent, the 
desperado, from the Duo of Dryfe, 
coming running towards the iastuess 
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with the agility of a chaced hart, 
and with something, too, I thought, 
of its terror. An ass stood in the 
way ; he cleared the animal's back at a 
bound ; and rushing into the presence 
of the chieftain, stood waving his 
hands, motioning to begone, gaping 
and aghast with breathless haste and 
strong terror, — ^ Confound you for a 
glowering gomeral,' exclaimed the old 
man, ‘ say what ye hae to say, an* if 
ye canna sayet, sing’t.' And sing it 
he did, in a tone equally singular and 
dolorous, a natural imitation, no doubt, 
of the ancient custom of the primitive 
people of the earth, who responded in 
poetry, if not in rhyme. 

‘ Hap, wrap, an’ rin, else harm will happen, 
Frae the r^ wiide laird o’ Cajwncrapin.’ 

‘ The laird of Capoiicrapin,' answer- 
ed the old man with a laugh of scorn, 

* I could fight him, ami drub him, 
with a weapon pulled from the tail of 
ane of his ain turkies,' — and he began 
to busy himself about the harvest 
.horn, as composed as if no enemy 
approached. ‘ Aye ! aye ! but/ said 
the hopeful man of Dryfe, ^ here he 
comes, and twenty coot's with drawn 
swords and pitchforks marching afore 
him; he’s never foremost himself when 
harms in the road, dom me if he be.* 
Up started the chieftain, with an agi- 
lity W^ich eighty years and odd can 
seklom boast of; he delivered his 
orders with infinite composurf 3 and 
distinctness, ^ Fill the panniers — 
saddle the brutes — seek the wood, and 
ass to the mountain by the gate yo 
cn — meet me in fifteen hours by the 
auld trysten liowff on Kinncl water, 
an’ may him that faultcrs hae hemp 
to his craig^ and cauld aim to his 
weazen. — But bairns, aboon a' things, 
leave me some faniiered corn for my 
poor auld ass/ In a moment, the 
swords, the guns, the sheepskins, and 
their carcasses, the hares, the hens, 
the salmon, even bonny Kate Mar- 
shall’s pears and plumbs, ripe and 
untasted, cauldron and clout, were 
bui died up and borne off. And tlie 
asses, loaded with spoil and with wal- 
let, and the merry cousin of Kate, 
the Galwegian Macgrab, and the hero 
^ the Dub of Dryfe himself, with all 
that to them naturally pertained, and 
much more, were mustered on the 
moonlight green, and ready for flight. 
Forth stalked the old man in the 
pride of place, his hands trembling 
more with disturbed dignity than age, 
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one time stroking his gray beard, an- 
other time fumbling with tlie pistols 
at liis belt, looking to the avenue 
where the presence of the pursuer was 
expected, and then looking at the 
cjivale.'wle which was preparing to dive 
into the depths of the forest. ^ Kate, 
my winsome wean, it winna do !* said 
he, addressing his grandaughter, who 
was ready at his side in all emer- 
gencies. * God — but my auld bludc 
grows het and young again, to be 
hounded frae clcugh to cavern by a 
coof o’ a country laird, and yet, my 
lass, e’en in my youngest days I have 
seen and proved, that ac pair o’ heejs 
was worth twa pair o’ liaiidst Sae ride 
lads, ride, said he, turning to his ready 
dependants, its a sad tiling to rin away 
frae strokes, hut ane maun live lang 
after they are affronted, else the days 
the best and the banldest would be 
few.” In a moment tlic secret pas- 
sage opened, the troop passed through, 
the branches closed with a rustle be- 
hind them, and an anxious ear could 
only hearken a low and gentle sound, 
like green leafs disturbed by the mo- 
tion of birds, as they wound their way 
.along the soft green sward of the 
wood. 

‘ Now,' said the patriarch of the 
tribe, ^ might's gane, and slights 
maun make the maist on't— sae 
folloTiV me, bairns and .into the 
iMHv-untenanted mansion lie strode, 
followed by bonny Kate Marshall and 
me. I'lie old man looked all around 
— smoothed down all that wore a dis- 
turbed appearance, and said, ^ Now, 
bairns, keep a close eye and a silent 
tongue — and the horneil deil — con- 
found nn? it’ I wadna make the laird o' 
Capon-wliat-d'yc-call-uin a spoon o’ 
liis langest horn, only it's no handy 
to comp by— e'en tlie grim deil him- 
self, canna skaith a liair o' our heads/ 
We promised implicit obedience — 
‘ and now my poor auld brute,' said 
the chieftain, casting a tattered mantle 
over the back of his ass ; * I was 
never sae hard sted but I minded 
thee — thou that bore saeniony braw sons 
and bonny (laughters on thy back — and 
an auld wife that I loved dearer than 
them a'/ So saying, he lai«l four 
gowpinfulls of corn before his four- 
footed favourite — retired to a kind of 
couch, and down he-dropped, and lay 
extendt'd like a man who had already 
enjoyed sonii? hours of undisturbed 
slumber. The dantsel lingered for a 


moment — looked round after the ex- 
ample of her grandfather, to sec that 
all was smoothed down, and. reduced 
to the harmless exterior of the peace 
establishment — then hastened to her 
couch, and dived among the mantles 
and rugs as quick as a young cygnet 
amqM the lake rushes, and as tawny 
too* ^^11 the couches and places re- 
sembling beds for human repose were 
vanished, or occupied — it was proba- 
bly against the etiquette of the horde 
to presume to share with the chief — 
it might also have provoked the spirit 
of his descendant had 1 begged the 
hospitality of one of her Sunquluir 
counterpanes that had decked the 
bride-be(ts of so many of Ikt ances- 
tors, and had 1 attempted to escapt', 
one of the* old man’s pistols, or a pitch- 
fork of one of the laird’s rustics — 
whose footsteps w'ere now lieard audi- 
bly in the avenue — might liave im- 
peded my progress. The damsel saw 
my embarrassment — ^and a wave of 
her hand, and a backwards beck of her 
curly head, brought me to her bed- 
side. If she had any intention of 
sharing it with me, she changed her 
mind in a moment, ' I set^,' said 
she, ^ with a smile and a whisper, 
ye're scantily acquaint with our pranks 
— but ye have an eye, and ye ('an 
mark, and yc have a mind, and can 
understand — Jie down on my bed, and 
e’en be as sick as a sound heart can 
weel be — buckle on my mutch — and 
my mantle — and I'll sit and watch 
aside you — I have ^aked u living 
corse with shoon on its feet afore now 
— and sae have ye — ye young black 
sparkbng eened psalm-singer ; for all 
sae saft and sackless as ye look, 1 
wadnae trust myself on the top of a 
snaw wreath with ye i' the mirkest 
and maist icy night o' winter. It’s no 
said in a psalm, but in a gude auld 
saw — 

‘ Wi’ a white man rede ycre rede, 

Wi’ a brown man break ycre bread, 

Wi* a red man draw yere knife. 

But keep a black man frae yere wife.’— 
And your daughter, too, says, ^ po()r 
Kate Marshall — no sac low as to make 
verses, but a seller o' horn spoons, 
and a spaer o' poor folks fortunes/— 
Down I Jay, and down sat the joyous 
young gypscy beside me — with clasp- 
ed hands — a look of demure and sor-* 
rowful attc'iition, and over her whole 
person a large rough mantle thrown, 
which, roaelung to the ground, anil 
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covering her head, threw her face into 
a deep shade, wliere the sparkle of her 
large loving and swarthy eyes was 
alone visible. As I lay, I looked 
around, and could not help wondering 
at the suddenness of the change the 
whole settlement liad undergone. A 
brief period ago, this lonesome of 
refuge had a bustling and danjmus 
and menacing look — contained deter- 
mined and desperate characters, to 
whom perilous undertakings were a 
])astime, by whom plans of outrage to 
others, and labour and jeopardy to 
themselves, were sketched and fulfill- 
ed with a gayety, a rapidity, and pre- 
cision, rivalling the exploits of the ta- 
iTious companions of old, who pro- 
claimed themselves ' friends to God, 
and enemies to all the world.* The 
change was as extensive as sudden — 
look at the house and its inmates now 
— and the stone eyes of an inquisitor 
must have dropt marble tears — a ve- 
nerable hoary-headed nlan lay sleep- 
ing alone on a rugged couch — instead 
of ^ a good soft pillow for his old 
white head,* he had a bunch of chur- 
lish and unshapely horns, with an old 
black leather apron thrown over them 
— and over all streamed down his long 
thin white hair — he lay like a person- 
ification of helpless and desolate old 
age. And here I lay, the sick and 
enfeebled brother of boi^ny Kate jMar- 
shall — ^in seeming slumber — and quite 
unequal to the hazardous expeditions 
of de])redation and broil — ^and there 
sat my soft-eyed protectress, so still 
and so sorrowful — watching me with 
the looks of a lovely creature in love. 

I now heard the near and cautious ap- 
proach of feet, and as the open door of 
our dwelling began to darken with 
human forms, my gypsey nurse be- 
gan to sing, or rather chant, in a low 
and mournful voice, some fragments of 
an old song — composed probably on 
an occasion of deeper seriousness than 
this — T can only remember some im- 
perfect [wssages— which I thus eke to- 
gether : 

1 . 

^ I thought but on the bridal song— 

Not on thy deatli-dirge sad and long— 

1 thouglit but on thy bridal sheet-*- 
Not o'er tliy shroud to wail and weep— 

Thy cottage on the streamlet's bank 
Is now the cold grave deep and dank ; 

And thy poor maiden comes to moan. 

And sob oVr thy sepulchre stone. 
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2 . 

‘ Tlie warmest heart— the briglitest eye 
Is earliest doomed to love and die. 

The sweetest, gentlest, and llie best. 

Seek earliest out the land of rest. 

The noblest mind, the bravest spirit, 

Is briefly doomed earUi to inhenU- 
This world holds nought that’s worth the 
trust 

Of woman's love, since thou wert dust. 

3 . 

* Thou comest with the coming light— 
Thou goest not with the darksome night— 
True as the leaf is to the tree 
And the lily bloom to Blackwood-lea, 

True as our shadows were to the stream. 

As we courting sat in the sweet moonbeam ; 
So is thy foirm to me, and never 
Shall life or death us sunder and sever.’ 

I was by no means prepared for this 
melancholy dirge, and the dolorous 
accompaniment of the maiden's voice 
— the sorrowful composure with 
wluch she caused the words to drop 
one by one into my ear, and the as- 
pect of deep and unaffected sorrow 
with which she ministered at my 
couch, required all my faith to credit 
mine own convalescence. At this mo- 
nient, about a dozen of well-armed 
men entered our dwelling, and last of 
all came the doughty laird of Capon- 
crapin himself, the sweat of haste, and 
probably of fear, rurtning drop af- 
ter drop down both cheeks, and car- 
rying a tribute of powder and per- 
fume witli the current — pale and pant- 
ing — a drawn sword in his hand — 
with his sharp suspicious twinkling 
cat-grey eyes roaming unceasingly 
round, t lest an ass’s pannier or a blan- 
ketted couch should contain desperate 
homicides, ready for strife. The 
sound and the bustle with which they 
entered, was just such as might be 
supposed to wake a man from a com- 
mon sound sleep— the chieftain began 
to rouse and bestir himself like a man 
untimeously disturbed, while his gen- 
tle grand- daughter poured forth, with- 
out stint or limit, line after line of 
deep and pathetic song over my bed. 
' Deil soupet’s here,' said a plough- 
man, casting, as he spoke, his pitch- 
fork out at the door as far as he could 
pitch it, ‘ save an auld man, feckless 
as a thrashen straw — and tliat caima 
stand its lane — wi* scant as inony hairs 
on his head as wad number the years 
he has lived — and a poor lassie sabbing 
o’er a sick bairn — may I be buried in 
my next furrow, ami bae the ecu 
I 
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pykcd out of iny IiolkI by a hooilic- 
craw, if 1*11 either make or meddle wi* 
them— and sae I tcU ye.* Hound on 
this sy in pathizing plow man — (his name 
was James Nivieson, his mothers 
name was Marion Mouter, of tlie glen- 
mill — ‘ word gade she was nae can- 
nie’) — and on his companions turned 
the gypsey damsel, with a look that 
might nave commanded commiseration 
from hearts of proof. ^ Alack> alack/ 
she sighed, ‘ little can we do for ye,* 
pretending to mistake them for wan- 
derers soliciting a night’s lodging; 

‘ here’s nought hut a roofless shieling 
— and empty walls — tobm bags — and 
empty bickers — three feckless fowk— 
twa hungry and aiic sick — blessed liv- 
ing kind has nae passed atween this lad’s 
lips for hours mac than I shall count ; 
and here in this wilderness hae we 
been storm- sted — and fever- sted — sae 
e’en pass on — we can give yc nought 
hut our blessing ; — * and to me she 
turned again, nmewing her interrupt- 
ed song of lamentation. 

^ Dcil liae me/ said another rustic, 

^ hut this cowes Cromby, utk} Cromby 
cowed the Diol — conscience, yc little 
gypsey limrner, I ken that gleg tongue 
and that* black cen owre wed to be 
boggled out o’ our errand wi’ a talc o' 
hunger and hardship — I’se warrant ye 
have nae forgot how ye wheedle^ Kata 
Kissaway, my ain cousin, out o* her 
green hood and calimaneo petticoat, 
wi* a feigned tale o’ bridal broose and 
stocking throwing — ^an’ the quean’s as 
single yet as a neighbourless stocking 
— an* how ye nicked me — even I ray- 
sel’ — a douce person an’ a sponsible 
— wi’ casting the cups anent tne like- 
lihood o’ ought ky thing atween Peg® 
Primrose the mantua- maker, and ye 
ken wha — an* coost me, yc kutty, out 
o’ a cozie half crown.' When this 
amusing accusation was etidedi— and 
which my gypsey protectress only dtii* 
swered by a more sorrowful quaver 
her song, the chieftain concluded it 
was but reasonable he should awake, 
and accordingly he arose slowlj^— With 
tnany a groan, laying aside mantie and 
nig as ,he became mofe erect, till at 
length he stootl tipright on the fiefor, 
and, casting his eyes on our visitants^, 
said, with well-feigned surprise, 
presence he here— wJiere come ye frae 
— and come ye for gooil — but his 
grace preserve me and my twa bairns/ 
This uncxpectcil ttiough humble ad- 
drc'ss star! led the laird, ‘armed and 
VoL. VI I . 


surrounded as he was, with triple 
rows of protectors Terror too has 
strong powers of association — and to 
the voice and the figure, thc^ fears of 
the redoubted portioner of Nith add- 
ed a dozen fearless followers at least 
with^istol and sword. He started 
hackSi^opping, instead of extending, 
his sv, ord at the object of his terror — 
and., shouted out, in a voice quavering 
with horror, ^ c3h ! shoot him, shoot 
him.* The damsel, as this was utter- 
ed, sprung from her seat, and con- 
fronted the laird, with one hand ex- 
tended as if to clutch his throat, and 
the other placed on the stock of a pis- 
tol,' or the hilt of a dirk, which she 
carrii'd concealed in her bosom — and 
wliich she could employ with equal 
courage and address. The object of 
her wrathKSoemed .to feel an additional 
alarm at the advance of this tawny 
amazon — as he was in the habit of 
daily admonishing his spouse, he had 
never yet associated ought more mor- 
tal witli a female form than an insub- 
ordinate tongue — he overlooked, there- 
fore, his imminent and instant dan- 
ger^ and still gazed aghast on the old 
man, who stood a perfect personifica- 
tion of* serenity, ^ Shoot wha,* said 
the first rustic, to the exclamation of 
his leader, ^ shoot auld honest Willie, 
wlia has held the name of Nivicson in 
parritcli spoons for seventy years and 
seven. I’d as soon cock my carbine 
at ane o' tJie seven stiirs/ The dam- 
sel, at tlic sight of this staunch aux- 
iliary, resumed her scat, but not her 
song; and her grandfather, coming 
forward to his guests, said he would 
gladly learn to what accident he owed 
their presence in a poor roofless houtf, 
where he had been bewildered and 
storm-sted. ^ Indeed, then, Willie, 
as ye spier a fair question, I’se be 
bauld to tell ye ;* said the rustic who 
had amused bonny Kate with delud- 
ing the maiden called Katherine Kiss- 
away with visionary bridals, ^ ye ken 
the cry of the Galloway dames to their 
stray hens when the gypsies light 
their fires i* the woods, ‘ chuckic, 
chuckie, chuckle tappenie, say I may, 
— our neW ronie neighbours like fea- 
thered flesh our wecl.’ Awed, Wfl^ 
lie, ye canna he lp aU ill uauie-^soine 
handy rinahout had emptied quir 
laird's lien^bawlcs yestreen, as clearly 
as fifty foumiuts, and back qatuq the 
same reckless ricei^-ilo^^de to night— ^ 
i’ the very midst the thunder and 
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fire, :is if it had ])eon a planned thin^ 
wi’ auld spunk icj to make a like at- 
tempt on oiiv laird’s roosts of fat 
eapons. Jlut bide awee — the chap 
wha tried it didna ken the laird — 
tlraw ane o’ his canpn’s necks, an’ try 
lo draw a drap o' liis dearest bludc — 
carry awa ane o’ his fxt turke]^, an' 
yo had better carry^ awa the lady o’ 
(Japoiicrapin herself, wi* her seven lad 
weans — whom the neighbours aye 
number wi’ his cliickeiis, as they arc 
all alike dear — whare sliould the lainl 
he lying, think ye, when this ca^joii- 
roaver came — whare, but where the 
inld sang says — 

‘ Whar’ll our gude man lie 
Till he bhoot owre the simmer ‘i 
Up aboon the hen-bawks 
Amaiig the rotten timmer.’ 

‘ And well for me/ exclaimed the 
laird — ‘ and well for my many capons 
which I have tenderly hatched — care- 
fully cut, and anxiously fattened — 
well for us all that I lay among their 
roosts to-night— -else, instead of being 
killed, and dressed, and eaten, with 
culinary skill, and with Mr Markfin’s 
famous sauce, as they shall infallibly 
ho — tlicy would have flutUred to 
ilcath 111 some tinkler’s dirty Img, and 
walloped amiing kale and castoeks in 
his eauldron.' * To make a laiig 
tale short,' said the first rustic, accus- 
turned to iiilenupt the laird, who was 
m ver known to finisli his tale when 
ilio mystery of capon fattening was liis 
ilieme, except wlien the fowls reeked, 
in all the richness of preparation, on 
tin; dinner table — ' to make a lang talc 
short, tht? loon had but drawn the 
necks o’ throe, when the fourth cried 
‘ chuck,' and the laird cried ^ mur- 
der.’ The knave ran, and we ran — 
we cdiascd him into this wood, and the 
iU il tliat drave him there may drive 
him out again for me.’ During these 
disclosures, the old man held up his 
hands, and looked on one, and looked 
on another, in blank and innocent a- 
mazement. The rustic, who spoke 
last, led the laird aside, and said in u 
whisper, ^ If ye were to lung the auld 
man on the highest tree i’ the wood, ^ 
and drown the damsel in the deepest 
|>ool i' the water, there would be iis 
ineiklife.o’ the deevil left, else I’m sadly 
deceiitetl, as would ding the roof of 
yere ^kamo about yere Jugs, and rax 
ycre Ain neck as lung as ever ye raxed 
a capon’s — saa come away, and let the 
dour fox die in his. den, for his death 
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bite’s dangerous.' In tlii.s counsel the 
laird perceived something that deserv- 
ed instant consideration and compli- 
ance, in token of which he sheathed 
his sword, said he saw no harbour for 
runagates here, and, leading out his 
armed domestics into the moonlight, 
began to march homewards. Jamie 
Nivicson whispered to the old man as 
he passed,. ‘ Make yersel scarce, Wil- 
lie — make yersel scarci' — the coof o’ 
Caponcrapin's gane an’ gladly, hut 
ye’ll soon sec a mair determined chield, 
whose smallest word is ‘ v/liip,' and 
whose commonest word is ‘ hang,’ — 
ye guess wha I mean — d’ye ken (hirs- 
an Collieson.’ — And away ran the 
rustic, concealing, as he went, half-a- 
dozen good green horn-spoons, witli 
ivhich the j^psey damse l navarilcd his 
kindness. 

sooner had the sonml of our un- 
welcome vksitols' footsteps died away, 
than the chieftain said, ^ Now, Kate, 
my winsome bairn, anil myhauld ane, 
uuikc ready my poor auld ass, and 
wc’se even forsake this hazardous 
place — tliat gowk, Dei I gin he wore 
drowned in Dryle, that the place 
that produced might (jueiich liis 
folly, instead o’ leading his j)ursncrs 
a wild goose chase by water and 
wood, away came he direct for this 
^Icnof refuge, where, wi’ cannie guid- 
ing, wi’ might hac ilwalt the feck o’ 
a month, and lived on the fitness of 
Nitlisdalc. Aweel ! we maun wag — 
we maun wag, and that soon and sud- 
den. Mind, Kate, my bairn, to drap 
something i' the road lor douce Jamie 
Nivicson to find — Iwit for Iiiin we 
might hue been hard bested. And 
now Mark, iny young lad,' continued 
the gypsey chief, turning to me, ‘ ye 
had nae better abide the coining and 
the wrath o’ Cursan Collieson ,* come 
with us up amang the mountains till 
the cloud flies past — and tlien if ye 
like our calling, e'en come and live 
and laugh amang us ; and wha kens 
hut ye might win the loovo o’ ray aiii 
soiisio Katnerine.’ ^ The love o’ me,’ 
saiil the gypsey damsel, with a look of 
coulpassiou to her grandfather, and of 
insuifcrahle scorn to mo, ‘ and bear 
tlie budgets of a Canua-oiiian jisalin- 
siiiger — a raw haspan of a callan ! ho 
might mind o’ tJiat — ^lie’ll be auldcr 
gin simmer, as tlie sang says. But 
whan will he have the right heart 
and the ready hand ; and aboon a’, 
will he love to dwall i’ the hollow o’ 
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llif wild wood — roam on the hank of 
some lonesome burn, and pitch his 
tent on some wild jind steep moun- 
tain ? Can he bear the scoffs that wc\ 
maun bear ? Cun he loup shecp-laulds, 
revel aniang hen roosts, and gather 
j)lunibs and pears for his joe and his 
<larling, like iny caniiic cousin, Tam 
Marshall ? Say iiae mair about it — 
though I canna help thinking, wi’ 
douce guiding amang cannie hands, 
something might be made of him, 
but never a man for mo.’ During 
this conversation, the relics of our 
establishment were gathered together, 
packed into the panniers of the old 
man’s ass, and, with the halU'r of the 
animal in his hand, forth he walked 
once more into the moonlight air, fol- 
lowed by his descendant and me. Wc 
instantly dived into the bosom of the 
wood, wound our tvay tlirough the 
green and tvinding avenues, and at 
i.ist, emerging into the free and open 
eountry, ascended a small hillock, and 
began to look around. At our feet 
the Nith, swollen with the heavy 
thunder show'cr, came down from her 
uplands, lifting her voice far above 
its usual mild and gentle tone into an 
agitating dash from bank to bank, 
sounding sullen and deep. The moon, 
glimmering along its reddened and^un- 
(lulating surface, showed an unusual' 
expanse of water — the wooded banks^ 
lessoned with the swelling of the 
Hood, and higli beyond all the dark 
heathery hills of Cioseburn, shining in 
lifpiid light. The old man gazed on 
the troubled river, and smiting both 
thighs with his expanded palms, said, 
oil ! bairns, bairns ! just on sic a 
night did 1 lose twa o' my fairest sons ! 
— ane bcvcnteeii, the other seven-and- 
twenty, crossing this bonny, but blootlic 
water ; and my gray hairs would 
boon be added to their raven locks 
were I to dare the awfu' flood to^ 
night — and cross it wc maun in some 
way or other.’ Wc all stood several 
minutes looking on the stream, and 
the old man resumed. ' That’s the 
tUuse ford tbrneiit us. It has a bonny 
Mild promising look, but few who, ride 
it live to roose it. A gudo bowshot 
In low is the kindly ford' — ^it looks’'^ 
broad and burly; but I have never 
wet my foot in that Water since I lost 
my bonny bairns.* And ho turned 
the head of his ass to the kindly ford, 
and we prepared to follow. At this 
niomeiit* shriek succeeding shriek 


came from the passage, (called by the 
old man the ‘ tiiuse lord') mingling 
with the, plunging and braying of 
asses, and the cliecTS and entreaties of 
men. The chieftain, with a cry of 
indescribable anguihli, called out, 

^ Oh rill ! that’s either the 

wraitW'of my drowned bairns wel- 
coming me, or the yell of sullering 
flesh and blood.' And down wc run 
towards the ford, the old man fore- 
most, for the agony of .spirit arldeil 
unusual swiftness to his feet — a 
doomed man runs swift to des- 
truction. He reached the river as 
soon as me — fearful scene presented 
itself. Men and women and asses 
were struggling in the middle of the 
deep and rapid current. I saw the 
Galwegian gypsey up to his li atheni 
girdle in the flood, loading two asses, 
on which women were .seated — tlur 
cousin of Kate Marsluill succeeded in 
the same order — the desperado t>f 
Dryfe followed, conducting the re- 
mainder of the horde, and they all 
seemed in immediate peril. When 
the unhappy old man saw the jeo- 
nardy of dl nis dependants, he forgot 
nis age and infirmities, and the depth 
anA violence of the current; ‘ Bairns ! 
bairns!' he called loudly, and in a 
tone of the deepest pathos, * keep to- 
gether — ^keep yere lieads up the flood 
- — cling to the brutes, and let warld's 
gear gang.’ • 

The o'ennastcring feais of iKc Man 
of Dryfe rendered this counsel of 
importance. When he felt the rapid 
under current of the river whirling 
the large pebbles from below his feet, 
heard the asses bray, and the women 
scream, all reflection forsook him, he 
cried, * Oh to be haurning bread at 
my aunt’s hcarthstane,' and finally 
he lifted his voice and \Vept. At 
the same time he quitteil the halters 
of the asses which he led, and the 
whole detachment was thrown into 
confusion. One ass, without panniii-s, 
was instantly swept away, the women 
raised a loud shriek, and the misera- 
ble chieftain made an instant dash to^ 
their assistance from the baulc of the 
riyer. soon required the aid he 
so unavailiugly ofil^reil to others. The 
place into which he plunged was (par- 
ticularly when the river was swoucq,) 
a deep and-idaiigerous wldy, or whirl 
occaamed by the w/^ht of water 
flung agaiuMt the sure-rootcil trunk of 
uu ojd oak that projected far into the 
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Htrcvara. This land iibiilinc'nt threw 
hack ihc flood into llio main body of* 
the current, narrowing its channel 
and increasinc; its rapidity. In a 
moment he was carried oli* his feet, 
and though he clutchcMl his arms 
around the nock (>f his faithful old 
ofis, such was the force of the stream, 
that ho was instantly borne down, 
his loose dress and long hoary hair 
floating and mingling like drift leafs 
on the surface of the water. Regard- 
less of danger, I leaped from the bank 
with a plunge into the current, seized 
the poor old man, who was now disen- 
gaged from the ass, atid certainly 
would have gained the shore, had not 
the deep love of his granddaughter, 
which I have heard prcserve<l Itis life 
upon another occasion, caused it to be 
lost now. She stood on the steep 
hank alwve, as motionless as a statue, 
her lips apart and quivering with 
agony, and her large dark eyes, dilated 
beyond their usual size, seemed glazed 
os ice. She lifted her hands, and she 
tried to speak, at last she shrieked out, 

* save him, oh save him,’ and, leap- 
ing from the bank, wn'athed her 
arms round him, and placed herself 
and me in the greatest peril. Tv^ee 
the force of the stream heaved us all 
over, the old man was unable to as- 
sist himself, and his faithful grand- 
daughter was senseless and suffocated 
witn the water. I made one desperate 
effort ; already we were *borne to llie 
brink of a deep impassable pool ; I 
saw no chance of saving all, so, 
seizing the maiden by the hair, 
and clutching Tny right arm round 
the bough of an elm tree, that hung 
low and far over the stream, I suc- 
ceeded ill gaining the bank. Ere this 
was accomplislied, 1 saw the old man, 
for the last time, rise half above the 
Ivater, his hands held up more like 
hands of a man in prayer, than in 
agony. The moon shone full on his 
face, over which his thin hair stream- 
ed ; it was turned on and I h ard 
a voice, something like human speech 
and the “murmuring of waters, say, 

‘ Bless -ye, iny bairn, bless ye I’ — As 
he uttered this, he was swept into the 
deep pool, and farther attempts to" 
satl; him wr^e nhandoned. Mean- 
time^ eoo'ui'j s, anti courage, .ind 
strength, of .he redoubtdt G^wegian 
J^Xa‘^^gTab, hart savwl the rest of the 
•d( from the dangerous situation in 
they were placed, and they 
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Iiad fordctl the river, with the loss of 
a pannier, and a seething cauldron. 
As tlujy ascended the bank, Macgrab, 
wholly ignorant of the fate of his 
leader, turned round, and cried across 
the river, at the moment I carried the 
female sovereign of the tribe up the 
bank, ^ Bide ye there, auld man, and 
my winsome young lass, and I’ll bring 
ye o’er this fause flood, as safe as if ye 
had the wings o’ water hens.’ lie 
changed his voice in a moment, and, 
turning to his companions, said, ‘ Uin, 
Tam, rin, Dryfo Dub, decvil’s y(;’rc 
name? kep at the ford, or the auld 
man ’ll be drowned !’ And then, tying 
the halters of two of the strongest 
asses together, he gained tJic hank at 
my feet. ‘ Mark, Cameronian, or 
whatever they call ye,’ said he, lea))ing 
on the turf, ‘ guide that poor maiden 
kindly,’ and down tlie pool side he 
flew, to look for the body of his vene- 
rable leader. He returned in a mo- 
ment, / He will be whirled o’er by 
the tlirawart current to the other side, 
there’s nae doubt o’ that, sac conic 
aw^a’ Kate, my winsome lass,’ said he 
to the living but sinselcss maiden, 
and taking her in his arms, ^ve all 
forded the river a little lower down, 
and reached the opposite side in safe- 
ty. Here we found the whole tribe 
in active search for the liody of the 
old man, and the man of Dryfe Dub, 
forgetting his fears, joineil actively in 
the look out in the ford. The Gal- 
wegraii coinmitttjd the damsel to my 
care, who was fl'st recovering, and 
joined his friends in the search. The 
clouds now began to return and thick- 
en on the tops of the hills, and one 
large and black, came edging upon 
the moon, gradually lessening thesplen- 
dour of the beautiful planet. Assist- 
ed by her iinperfoct light, I could 
still sec the gypsies stratjgling about 
the border, and even some in the 
middle of tlic ford, and I heard the 
voice of the Galwegian, repeatedly 
admonishing them to look close to 
the water. At last tlie man of Dryfo 
shouted out, ' Here’s the auld ass 
howsever ; dom me if it is nae ; glower 
'glegly, its rider canna be far aff ; wc 
ken a*- they were cronies.’ ' Take 
tent o’t,’ said the Galwegian, in a 
tone of sympathy, ‘ I’ll bowk it a 
graff wi’ my am tvva hands, rather 
than it should feast the corbies, and 
tiik’ tent o’ ye’re mirth, my man, this 
is nae time fui dailin', an’ dailin too 
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at ye're ain misdeeds ; carry ye're 
caams cannie, else the sowthcr will 
scaiul ye, d’ye understand the gypscy’s 
proverb.* To this admonition and 
threat, the desperado answered with 
a suppressed laugh, and the search 
continued. The gypsey women, who 
had been all this while preparing their 
equipage for inarching, disordered and 
diminished by their adventure in the 
river, came to tlie margin of the water, 
and taking away the chieftainess, loft 
me «at liberty, so down I went to the 
ford to assist in the search. Just as 
1 reached the margin of the stream, 
the man of Dryfe stooped into the 
water, with a loud unearthly laugh, 
and called out, ^ Here's a prize or 
dom me than,’ and he lifted the 
body of the poor old man half out of 
the river, gazed at it for a moment 
with grievous disappointment, and, 
casting it at his feet in the flood, said, 
* God, it's the drowned carle; I thought 
it was the tool bag, dom me if I did- 
nao !' The Galwegian IMacgrab waxed 
red with wratli, and, uttering a deep 
and deadly imprecation, rushed across 
the ford upon liis Dryfesdale associate, 
and felled him into the water with a 
blow of his fist. He instantly caught 
up the drowned body of his chief, 
boro it out to the green bank, the 
horde gathered with a wail and a 
moan around it, and endeavoured in 
vain to restore him to life. His un^ 
happy granddaughter threw herself 
beside him, and lay as mute and as mo- 
tionless as the corpse. Macgrab look- 
ed on the body with a face of deep 
and composed grief, anti then on the 
unliappy young woman, whom the 
rest of the females were endeavouring 
to sooth. ^ Weel wad it be 
thee,' he said, ^ and weel wad it be fot 
me, did we baith grace ac ^avc, wi' 
the poor auld man aside us, but I 
caniia forget the faithful brute beast 
either,' and up the bank he pulled 
the dead ass, and laid it on the sivard 
by the side of its master. All this 
while, the unfortunate man of Dryfe 
was allowed to float, stunned and 
senseless, down the river, apd 1 never 
heard a suigle remark made on his 
absence, except a brief sentence from 
the Galwegian, • Let him sink or 
swooin : a doomed man's easily drown- 
ed.’ 

It was about tlirCc o'clock in the 
morning, when, after interring the old 
man and lus ass in the river sand. 


marking a neighbouring tree with tin- 
initials of his name, and collecting all 
the diminished property of the tribe 
together, the forlorn gypsies sat down 
on a green hillock, to consult on the 
present pressu]^ of their affairs. The 
granddaughter^of their chief sat in 
the midst, with his silver mounted 
pist.ds at her belt, and all the rest 
seated themselves in order around. 
I stood and awaited the result. Tlu- 
chieftainess was the first that spoke — 
^ To you, Mark, my man — Canjcro- 
nian 1 should call thee — I owe my 
life ; and to thee, Kobiii IVIacgrab, I 
owe all the rest. I canna hac ye baith 
—it’s against a' rule, though in a dis- 
tressed state like mine, it ought to be 
allowed. However, I maun tak the 
tane o’ ye ; that’s set and settled — sacr 
on tlice my clioicc lights — rise, and 
come and sit aside me,' — and up rose 
the Galwegian, in great delight, and up 
rose the whole of tlie tribe in stern 
and sudden anger. I expected an im- 
mediate battle — but the prowess of 
the pev/ chief, and the determined 
character of the young chcftnincss, pre- 
served order, if they failed to com- 
mand respect, ^ I shall wander nae 
langer wi’ ano sac witless, and wi’ an- 
ithcr sae rasli,’ said one gypsi ^, 
mounting his panniers, and departing 
by himself. His defection was follow- 
ed by others — otic marched up the 
river, another marched down, and a 
third took the road for the hills of 
Closeburn and Kirkmahoc. Tlie cou- 
sin of bonny Kate liirasclf alone re- 
mained with the new heads of the 
tribe — but his atlhcrence was more 
from affection to tlic family name, and 
the blood of kindred, than to the chief 
who commenced the Galwegian dyn- 
asty. ‘ Thank ye, my kind cousin,' 
said the chieftainess, ^ thank ye for 
no ganging growling awa wi’ thae luck- 
less coofs— to seek your fortune asun- 
der frae the lawful head o’ your liouse 
—and amang the cauld-hearted fremii. 
I hae a bounie looVe-Jetter to shew ye 
— ^it cam frae a southern branch o’ our 
name that flourishes in the braw fo- 
rests ayont the Tweed.' So saying, 
she produced from her girdle a bright 
piece of copper, on which was rudely 
etched a very singuliur scene. Under 
a large forest tree sat a numerous and 
busy group, with a cauldron suspend- 
over a me— there were baskets with 
fi^h and fowl, and all the indimtion.^ 
of gypay wealth ; a fat buck was in 
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ilic viTy situation of being dissected, 
while another buck bouinlcd past, in- 
viting, by the backward cast of his 
t.‘y(', the level carabines of the tril)c. 

^ There’s a handsome invitation for 
us,’ said the cheiftainess, submitting 
the hieroglyphic document to the de- 
lighted insjicctioii of her cousin and 
hCT lord. ^ A noble land, by my 
faith,’ said the Galwegian.—' A fat 
land, and a fair,’ said the cousin of 
bonny Kate. ' A land where there’s 
plenty for a’ and rule for me,’ said the 
chieftainess, rising an inch in Stature 
with every word she spoke, and hold- 
ing her sceptre in imagination over the 
whole ancient domain of Robin Hood ; 

' but I maun part wi’ a young ac- 
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quaintance, and sair am I greived that 
a .snaw-white skin and a gift o’ psalm- 
singing should sunder tis. Take this 
token o’ kiiidnes.s, iMark, my man,’ — 
pres('nting me with an old Highlaiid 
purse, far from empty, and a dozen ol‘ 
the old chieftain’s very best sjx)oi]s — 
‘ and take this too,’ said she, giving 
me a kiss, ' and may ye never put 
your hand in the purse but ye will 
iind red gowd in’t— nor sit and gaunt 
o’er an empty spoon,* — and away rode 
the young chieftainess, and her lord 
and dtpcndeiU, into the vale of Kirk- 
malioe, to pass towards the border; and 
away walked 1 to the* mountainous re- 
gions of the upland parishes in tjuest 
of a flock that lacked a shepherd.” 


MU PHILLrOTTS AND THE EDIKBUBCII BEVIEW. 

But few words are necessary to inform or remind our readers of the circum- 
^itances which brought forward Mr Davison and Mr Thillpotts a* antagonists 
of a certain doughty Edinburgh Reviewer, who has of late reaped more blows 
than laurels in the field of controversy. On the a 1st pf October last, there was 
holden a meeting of the county of Durhani, at which were movctl certain re- 
solutions respecting the Manchester meeting of llie 16th of August, and some 
.speeches delivered, (more especially one by Mr Lanibtou, member for tlie 
county) distinguished by any other qualities than those of judgment, know- 
ledge, and cli.«crction, Mr Phillpotts addressed a letter to the Freeholders on 
the proceedings of that meeting, remarkable not only for its spirit and its 
eloquence, but a|so for an intimate acquaintance with the laws and constitu- 
tion of his country. That letter (along with another by IMr Davison) was re- 
viewed by Mr Brougham; and, according to that gentleman’s unfortunate ha- 
bits of scurrility, the most foul and vulgar abuse was Hung on the personal 
character of its author. Mr Phillpotts, who is known, not in his own county 
alone, as a clergyman of the most mild and courteous mailers — but all over 
England, as a most accomplished scholar — was designated by his classical op- 
l)onent as " a foul-mo-uthcd Parson !” Mr Phillpotts published a Letter to his 
Reviewer, in which he completely vindicated himself from the charge of per- 
sonality, most ludicrously brought against him by Mr Brougham, and also 
joined issue with that great constitutional lawyer on .some not unimportant 
questions connected with the practice and theory of government. Mr 
Brougham, somewhat nettled to be sdfcright, on points of law, by a divine, 
thought that he could do no le.ss than crush Mr Phillpotts under u ponderous 
note in the Edinburgh Review ; and, accordingly, that is supposed to have 
been effected by that memorable and well-timed Article in the last Number of 
that Work, entitled, " On the recent Alarms.” Mr Phillpotts, however, is 
not to be disposed of so easily — ^and rising up, unscathed from the rubbish of 
the Reviewer, he once more meets his antj^onist — and, unless we arc greatly 
mistaken indeed, leaves him 1wr$ de co^haf. Such is our general impression 
of this contest ; but whatever may be the opinion of our readers respecting the 
merits of the case, this much is indisputable, that Mr Phillpotts proves the 
utter falsehood of Mr Brougham's charges against his personal character, by the 
dignified language which he adopts towards him, language which forms a strik- 
ing (fontrast to tlic coarse invective .with which he had been assailed by that 
great Master of the Vulgar Tongue. 

It may not be amiss to mention, that, while Mr Brougham was lauding the 
^prudence of Mr Davison in remtdning silent under the castigation his inexor- 
able hand liad inflicted upon him — gentleman published an Answer to the 
i^ricturcs in the Edinburgh Review, so complete at all points, that the lawyer 
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lias bo<!<)mc the Mute before him whom he had somewhat sneer ingly, but very 
truly, denominated the V Leading Logician of Oxford.** 


aLMARKS ON A NOTE IN THE EDINHURGH REVIEW, No LXV. By Rev, IL 
PjirELrOTTS, M. A., PREBENDARY OF DURHAM,. 

Accident prevented me, till within cribable, may be more apparent pre- 
tlKS(j few days, from reading a note in sent!} . Respecting facts, I have al- 
lh(i last Number of tlic Kdinburgh ready fmind this magnanimous gen- 
Keview, which, however unworthy of tlcman so much more inclined, (per- 
noticc on its own account, derives Imps because better qualified) to make 
some imjiortancc from the wide cir- hardy assertions, than to defend them, 
eulation of that Journal. that I no longer think it necessary lo 

The toiie in which it is written contradict him.^ I would defy any 
makes the task of replying to it ra- other person to adduce a single fact 
ther dilficult. JVIy Critic, having to affirmed by me of the unhappy event 
didcnd himsidf against the serious at Manchester, which has been dis- 
charge of fabricating opinions for mo, proved by the evidence on the recent 
which he had no pretence for suppos- trial. But it is time to advert to the 
ing that I held, and of assailing rnc Reviewer’s law. 
with much conb'mpt for holding them. His first step is in strict accordance 
— passes over the charge altogether, with his usual tactic: »hc mis-states 
and answers me with new and coarser the question, and misrepresents his 
iiivoetive. Here this matter must opponent’s argument, 'fhe point at 
rest. An anonymous writer, who pre- issue between us (very unimportant 
sinncs so fur on his incognito, as to to the main subject) was this: Can 
treat with alfceted indifference an ex- the offence of “ conspiriftg to alter 
press impeachment of his honour and the laws by intimidation and force” 
veracity, is beyond the reach of ordi- bo charged as a misdemeanour? My 
nary correction. Reviewer, t with some scorn, said that 

But the llevicwcT eoiriniits himself it cannot; for that is High Trea- 
lo a legal argument, — much to the son.” To this I replied by shewing, 
contentment of his admirers, who see on the authority of Mr Justice Foster, 
in it nothing but an occasion of signal that a consvirncy to an insnrrec^ 
friiiinph. Among others, Mr Lamb- tion, for tile purpose of altering the 
ton takes the opportunity to. array established law, is not High Treason, 
liimself ill some portion of the glories It follows, therefore, though 

of liis friend. That gentleman, in au 1 did not stop to draw the conclusion) 
ovation, which has boon printed and that the more vague and general 
rc-printed in divers newspapers, is re- charge of conspiring to alter the law 
porti d to have thus spoken of a by intimidation and force,” which doea 
slanderous revereiul political partizan” not necessarily even imply insurrec- 
(one of the mildest descriptions by lion, is not High IVeason. 
which ho is pleased to designate me) : My Critic, in his new attack, first 

that, unwilling as he is to trample on represents me as j^rsistin^ to say, 
a fallen enemy,” he must say, that that the offence of conaph'ing to levy 
the whole contents of my paraphleta (ir within the r'calni is a niisdemcan- 
h a ve been falsified or confuted, — ththe uii’" and then cites the Statute of 
iny egregious ignorance of the law to ^cth of the late King, as having 
the question has been sufficiently cx-cl goc such a consspiracy to be High 
posed elsewhere, (meaning, I conceive, >. crason. 

in this Review), and that my facts is^ow, supposing the question to be 
Slave been disproved by the evidence correctly stated by him, I must tell 
on the trial at York. To whom ig- him, that cither he is ignorant of the 
norance of the law is most justly "as- effect of the Statute which lie cites, or 

* Mr LaiTibt<in having from tlic hustings at Durham declared to a very large assembly, 
that 1 had published “ a slanderous falsehood” respecting him, I applied to him to “ sjx;- 
eify what was the assertion of mine which he thus ,characterii:cd, in order (hat I might 
eitlier retract, explain, or justify it.” To this application he sent me an evasive ai^wer : 
on my rcixjating it, he took refuge in silence. 

t No. Lxiv. p. no, 
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has wilfully mis-stated it. This tem- to treat therefore the offenee in question 
j^orary law does not make the offence as a misdcmei$fiou)\ 
of conspirinp; to levy war, frmerall^j I have now done with this Hon- 
to be High Treason. It leaves many oiirable ainl Learned Gentleman.” 
cases, in which the conspiring to levy When next he volunteers his services 
war is not High Treason. In truth, in defence of a bad cause, he will do 
its main, th6%h not its sole, opera- well to confine himself to scurrility, 
tion is to make those acts, which were There he has no equal. Let him not 
before judicially held to be overt acts rashly seek to pervert law or logic to 
of compassing the King's death, and, his unworthy purposes. In those de- 
as such. Treason, to be, pf themselves, partments he ought to have learned 
substantive Treasons. For the accu-. long ago, that something more is nc- 
racy of this interpretation, I refer to cessary than a confident air, and an 
the able discussions of the Bill in unbridled tongue- And even when he 
Farliament, when such was affirmed calls in fraud and fiction to his aid, 
to be its effect by Mr Pitt, the Master he may find it convenient to avoiil 
of the Bolls, and the Attorney Gene- giving his opponent an opportunity of 
ral, (the present Lord Chancellor,) sifting "particulars. The best method 
and admitted to»bo so by Mr Fox and will be to deal in generals ; he may 
Mr Sheridan. The Attorney (ieneral then safely rely on the malice of some 
defied any lawyer to affirm that it of his rcaulers, and the carelessness of 
went further, and Mr Erskinc was others, to ensure a tcmponiry effect to 
silent under the defiance. the most unprincipled ribaldry he can 

Thus I would argi*} against the produce. 

Beviewer, even if his statement of the Before I <*bnclude, I will add one 
question were correct. But, as he word to the Editor of the Review- 
wvll knows* this is far from being the That he is answerable for all that 
case^ The real question was (in the appears in it, will not be disputed. 
Reviewer's own woi'ds) about* a He is a man of high and (I doubt not) 
conspiracy to alter the law by iiitirni- merited reputation, a man of honour 
datiou and force,” which docs not ne- and of liberal feelings. Let me then 
cessarily imply the intention of levy- calmly remind him of the discrediia- 
ing war at all. It might contemplate blc light, in which ho is exhibited by 
measures of a much less violent cha- this discussion. He appears, in it as a 
racter ; such, for instance, as restrain- willing instrument to give currency to 
ing particular Members of Parliament, the blwe effusions of another man's 
or extorting an oath, or a promise, malignity: be lias allowed hi.s Jour- 
frora a Prime Minister, or other lead- nal, professing to discharge tlie duties 
ing individuals of weight and in- of feir and equal criticism, to be matlc 
fluence. the vehicle of wilful mis-statements, 

Lastly, even if it were admitted and of the most glaring injustice : he 
that sucii a conspiracy amounts to has permitted gross personal insults to 
High Treason under the 36th of Ge(K be offered imder the sanction of liis 
III. still the Reviewer is wrong, un- authority, to one, whose profession, 
less it be absolutely necessary to charge and, I will add, whose character, would 
it as High Treason, in other words, have protected him from all indignity 
unless un Indictment for Misdemear at the liands of an honourable or man- 
our would, in such a case, of v opponent. 

be bad. Now, so far is this 'Whether Mr Jeffrey finds any dis- 

bdng the fact, that there is an^T^^^jace in all this, is a matter of much 
press cfmsc in this very mc^e importance to him, than it can 

leaving it open to prosecute any pf- be to me* 

fence witlnn its provisions by informa- II. P. 

don or indictment at the common law. College^ Durham, April 22, 1820. 
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TJIE PENITENT SON. 

See the Elder's Death- Bed, in No XXXVJ, 


Death brings to those who have been 
long dreading it; approach, by the 
bedside of one tenderly beloved, a 
calm in which nature feels most gra- 
cious relief from the load of sorrow. 
While ive yet hear the faint murmurs 
of the un expired breath, and see the 
dim light of the unclosed eyes— we 
watch in agony all the slightest move- 
ments of the sufferer, and to save the 
life of friend or of parent, we ourselves 
would most gladly die. All the love 
of which our hearts are capable belongs 
then but to one dearest object ; and 
things, which perhaps a few days be- 
fore Were })rizcd as the most delight- 
ful of earth’s enjoyments, seem, at 
that awful crisis, unworthy even of 
the affections of a child. The blow is 
struck, and the sick-bed is a bier. But 
God suffers not the souls of them who 


ascends above the dark green Syca- 
more, in whoso shade that solitary 
dwelling sleeps ! 'rhis little w^orld is 
lillcd to the brink with happiness — for 
gri* . vould be ashamed to sigh within 
the still enclosure of these pastoral hills. 

Three little months ago, and in that 
cottage we stood together — son, daugh- 
ter, grandchild, pastor, and friend — 
by the death-bed of the Elder. In 
thought, are ivc still standing there ; 
and that night of death returns iqion 
me, not dark and gloomy, but soft, 
calm, and mournful, like the face of 
heaven just tinged with moonlight, 
and here and there a solitary star. 

The bead of the old man lay on its 
pillow stiller tlian in any breathing 
sleej), and there was a paleness on his 
face that told the heart would beat 
no more. We stood motionless as in 


believe, to fall into an abyss of despair. 
The being whom for so many long 
years we have loved and reverenced, 

“ Has past through nature to eternity,” 

and the survivors are left behind in 
mournful resignation to the mysterious 
decree. 

Life and death walk through this 
world hand in hand. Young, old, 
kind, cruel, wise, foolish, good, and 
wicked — all at last patiently submit to 
one inexorable law. *At all times, and in 
all places, there are the watchings, 
and weepings, /ind wailings of hearts 
severed, or about to sever. Yet look 
over laudsca}>e or city — and tliough 
sorrow, and sickness, and death, he in 
the grovesand woods, and solitary places , 
among tlic hills — among the streets' 
and tlic squares, and tlie magnificent 
dwellings of princes ; yet the great 
glad spirit of life is triumphant, and 
there seems no abiding place for the 
dreams of decay. 

Sweet lonesome cottage of the Hazel 
Glen ! Even now is the merry month 


a picture, and looked speechlessly 
on each other’s countenance. i\Iy 
grandfather has fallen asleep,” said the 
loving boy, in 'a low voice, uncon- 
sciously using, in his simplicity, that 
sublime scriptural expression for death. 
The motile]-, unable to witlihold lier 
sobs, took her child by his little hand, 
and was leading him away, when at 
once the dreadful truth fell upon him, 
and lie knew tliat he was never again 
to say his prayers by tlie old man’s 
knees. “ Oh ! let me kiss him — once 
only — before they bury him in the 
cohi cartli and in a moment, the 
golden curls of thp child were mixed 
with the gray hairs of the lifeless sha- 
dow. No terror had the cold lips for 
^hiin ; anil closely did lie lay his cheek 
so smooth to those deep wrinkles, on 
which yet scemetl to dwell a last lov- 
ing smile. The father of the boy 
gazed piu^ously upon him, and said 
unto himself, Alas! he hath no love 
to spare for me, who have so long for- 
gotten him. Jamie — my little Jamie !” 
cried he now aloud, “ thou wouldst 


of j\Iay passing brightly over thy 
broomy br.ies ; iiiid while the linnet 
sings on earth, tlie lark replies to him 
from heaven. The lambs are playing 
in tlie sunshine over all thy verdant 
knolls, ami iiifant &hcpbcrd and sliep- 
lierdcss are joining in their glee. 
Seaveely is there a cloud in the soft 
cerulean sky — save where a gentle mist 
V^)i, VII. 


not weep so were I to die — thou 
wouldst not kiss so thy own father's 
lips if they were, as these are, cold’er 
and whiter than the clay !” The child 
heard well, even where he lay on the 
bosom of that corpse, the tremulous 
voice of his father ; and nature stirring 
strongly within his heart towards him 
of whose blood he was framed, lie 
Y 
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lifted up his sullied lace from the un- 
heating bosom, aiid^ j^ontly steulin;j 
himself away from the bed, rushed 
into his parent's arms, and lay there 
delivered up to all the perfect love of 
childhood's lorgiving he;irt. All his 
fatlu'r’s frowns were forgotten — liis 
sullen looks— li is stern words — his 
menaces, that had so often struck ter- 
ror to his wondering soul — his indif- 
ference — his scorn, and his cruelly, 
fie remernhered only his smiles, and 
tlie gentlest sounds of his voice ; and 
iiappy now, as in heaven, to feel him- 
self no more neglected or spurned, but 
folded, as in former sweetest days, unto 
the yearning bosom of his own kind fa- 
ther, the child could bear to turn his 
eyes from that blessed embraces, to- 
wards the dead old man whom, an 
hour ago, he had looked on as his only 
guardian on earth besides God, and 
whose gray hairs he had, even as an 
orphan, twdned round his very heart. 

1 do not ask thee, Jamie, to forget 
thy grandfather — no, wo too will often 
s|>t‘ak of him, sitting together by the 
ingle, or on the hillside, — but I be- 
seech thee not to let all tliy love he 
buried witli him in the grave — but to 
keep all that thou canst for thy wretch- 
ed father." Siglis, sobs, tears, kisses, 
and embraces, were all the loving 
child's reply. A deep and divine joy 
had been restored to him, over whose 
loss often had his pining childhood 
wept. The beauty of his father's face 
revived — It smiled graciously upon 
him, as it did of old, when he was 
wont to totter after him to the sheep- 
fold,— and to pull primroses beneath 
his loving eye, from the mossy banks 
of the little sparkling burn ! Scarcely 
could the child believe in such blessed 
change. But the kisses fell fast on his 
brow, — and when he thought that the 
accompanying tears were shed by his 
own father, for the unkindness some- 
times shoxvn to his child, he could not 
contain those silent self-upbraidings, 
but with thicker sobs blessed him by 
that awful name, and promised to love 
him beyond even Him who was now ly- 
ing dead before their eyes. “I will walk 
along virith the funeral — and sec my 
grandfather buried, in our own burial- 
place, near where the Tent stands at the 
Sacrament — Yes, I will walk, my fa- 
ther, by your side — and hold one of the 
strings of the coffin — and if you will 
only promise to love me for ever as you 
now do, and used always to do long 


ago, I will strive to think of my grand- 
father without weeping — aye — with- 
out shedding one single tear — and 
here the child, unaware of the full 
tenderness of his own sinless heart, 
burst out into an uiieoiiirulJ.ihlc Hood 
of grief. The mother, happy in lier 
sore affliction, to see her darling hoy 
again taken so lovingly to lierliushand’s 
heart, looked towards tliem with a 
faint smile, — and then, with a beam- 
ing countenance, towards the expired 
saint; for she felt tliat his dying wonls 
had restored the sanctities of iiatun* to 
her earthly dwelling. With gentle 
hand, she l)eckoncd the Pastor and 
myself to follow her — and conducted 
us away from the death- bed, into a 
little parlour, in whicli burned a cheer- 
ful fire, and a small table was spread 
with a cloth whiter tlian the snow. 

You will stay in our cottage all niglit 
— and wc shall all meet together again 
before the hour of lest;" and so say- 
ing, she calmly withdrew. 

There was no disorder or disarray in 
the room in wliich wo now sat. — 
Though sickness hadheenin the house, 
no domestic duties had been neglected. 
In this room the Patriarch had, every 
evening for forty years, said family 
prayers — and the dust had not been 
allowed to gather there, though sick- 
ness had kept him from the tjuict 
nook in which he had so long dehght- 
al. The servant, with sorrowful but 
composed features, brought to us our 
simple meal, which the Pastor blessed, 
not without a pathetic allusi(»ii to 
him who had been reinovi'd — ami ano- 
ther more touching still to them who 
survived him. That simple but most 
fervent aspiration seemed to breathe an 
air of comfort through the house that 
was desolate, ^but a deep melancholy 
yet reigned over the hush, and the in- 
side of the cottage, now that its an- 
cient honour was gone, felt forlorn os 
its outside would have done, had the 
sycamore, that gave it shatle and shel- 
ter, been felled to the earth. 

We had sat by ourselves for about 
two hours, when the matron again ap- 
peared; not as when wc had first 
seen her, wearied, worn out, and care- 
less of herself, but calm in her de- 
meanour, and with her raiment chang- 
ed, serene and beautiful in the com- 
posure of her faith. With a soft voice 
she asked us to come witli her again 
to the room where her father lay — and 
thither wc followed her in silence. 
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The body of tin old man had been 
laid out by tlie fsauio loving bands that 
bad so tenderly niinistcred to all his 
wanls and wishes when alive. The 
shroud in wliich he was now wrapped 
had been in the cottage for many a 
long long year^ and white as it was, 
even as the undriven snow, scarcely 
was it whiter than the cheeks and the 
locks now bound in its peaceful folds. 
To the eyes of my childhood, the El- 
der’s face had sometimes seemed, even 
in its benignity, too austere for my 
careless thoughts, impressed as it ever 
was with an habitual holiness. Jlut 
all such austerity, if indeed it had 
been ever there, death had now re- 
moved from that silent countenance. 
Ilis last moments had been blessed by 
his son’s contrition — his daughter’s love 
— his gran tlclii Id’s pity — his pastor’s 
prayers. And the j)rofoimd peace 
which his parting spirit had enjoyed, 
left an expression on his jdacid fea- 
tures, consolatory and sublime. 

The Penitent Sou was sitting at the 
hed-side. We all took our places near 
him, and lor a while remained silent, 
Avith eyes fixed ou that countenance 
from which beamed the best memories 
of earth, and the loftiest hopes of 
Heaven. 

‘‘ Hear,” said the humbled man, 

how the thaw is bringing down the 
loosened torrent from the hills ! even 
so is my soul flowing within me !" 

Aye, and it will flow, till its Avaters 
are once more" pure and bright as 
llinse of a summer stream,” said the 
Pastor vvitli a benign voice, But 
art thou sure that my lather’s forgive- 
ness was perfect ?” Yes, William, 
it was perfect. Not on his death-bed 
only, Avhen love relents toAvards all 
objects gliimncring away from our 
mortal eyes, did the old man take thee 
into his heart ; but, William, not a 
day, no, not an hour has passed over 
these his silvi ry hairs, in AA'liich thy 
father did not forgive thee, love thee, 
l)ray for thee unto Clod and thy Sa- 
viour. It was but last Sabbath that 
we stood together by tliy mother’s 
grave in the kirk-yard, af’tcr divine 
worsliip, when all the congregation 
had dispersed. lie held his eyes on 
that tomb-stone, and said, ^ O Hea- 
venly Father, Avlien, through the merits 
of the liedeemer, we all meet again, a 
family in Heaven, remember thou, O 
Lord, my jwor lost William ; let these 
drops i)leatl for him, wrung out from 
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his old father’s broken heart !’ The 
big tears, William, plashed like the 
drops of a thunder-shower on the 
tomb-stone — and, at the time, lliy fa- 
ther's face Avas Avhiter than ashes— 
hut a divine assurance came upon his 
tribulation — and as we walked together 
from the burial-place,' there was a 
happy smile about his faded C 7 CS, and 
he wiiispcred unto me, ^ my boy has 
been led astray, but God will not for- 
got that he was once the prop and 
pillar of his flither’s house. One 
hour's sincere repentance will yet 
Avipc away all his transgressions.^ — 
When we parted, he was, I know it, 
perfectly happy — and happy, no doubt, 
he continued until he died. William ! 
many a pang hast thou sent to thy 
father's heai*t ; but believe thou this, 
that thou madcst amends for them all 
at the hour of his dissolution. Look, 
the smile of joy at thy deliverance 
is yet upon his face.” 

The son took his hands from before 
his eyes — gazed on the celestial ex- 
pression' of his father's countenance — 
and his soul was satisfied. 

** Alas ! alas 1” he said in a humble 
voice, what is reason, such poor 
imperfect miserable reason as mine, to 
deal with the dreadful mysteries of 
God ! Never since I forsook my Bible, 
has the very earth ceased to shake and 
trom ble beneath my feet. N e iTr, since 
I spurned its aid, have I understood 
one single thought of my own be- 
wildered heart ! Hope, truth, faith, 
peace, and virtue, all at once deserted me 
together. I began to think of myself 
as of the beasts that perish ; my better 
feelings Avere a reproach or a riddle to 
me, and I believed in my perplexity, 
that my soul Avas of the dust. Y es ! 
Alice, I believed that thou too Avert to 
perish utterly, thou and all thy sweet 
babies, like floAvers that the cattle- 
hoofs tread into tlie mire, and tliat 
neither thou nor they were ever, in 
your beauty and your innocence, to 
see the face of the Being Avho creatcil 
you !’’ 

Wild words seemed these to that 
liigh-soulcd Avoman, Avho for years 
had borne, Avith uiuliminished, nay,‘ 
augmented affection, the heaviest of 
all afflictions, that of a husband’s alie- 
nated heart, and had taught her chil- 
dren the precepts and doctrines of that 
religion which he in Ids delusion hiul 
abandoned. A se^se of the fearful 
danger he had now esciiped, and of 
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the toarfiil wickedness, brought up 
froiti tile bottom of her heart all the 
unc\tinguishable love that had lain 
there through years of sorrow — anfl 
she went up to him and wept upon 
his bosom. Oh ! say it not, that 
one so kind as thou could ever believe 
that I and iny little ones would never 
see their Maker — they who were bap- 
tised in thine own arms, William, 
by that pious man, in the name of the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost !*' 
“ Yea 1 my Alice ! I feared so once — 
but the dismal dream is gone. I felt 
as if the ground on which this our 
own sweet cottage stands, had been 
undermined by some fiend of dark- 
ness — and as if it were to sink down 
out of sight with all its thatched roof 
so beautifiil- 7 -its cooing pigeons — its 
murmuring bee-hives — and its bloom- 
ing garden. I thought of the genera- 
tions of iny fore- fathers that had died 
in the Hazel Glen — and they seemed 
to me like so many shadows vainly 
following each other along the hills. 
My heart \vas disquieted within me ; 
for the faith of my childhood was en- 
tertwined with all my aftections — with 
my love for the dead and the living — 
for thee, Alice, and our children, who 
do all resemble thee |aoth in beauty 
and in innocence, whether at thy bo- 
som, or tottering along the greensward, 
and playing with the daisies in the 
sun. Such thoughts were indeed 
woven through my heart, and tlu'y 
could not be torn thence but by a 
heavy hand. Alice ! the sight of 
thee and them drove me mad * for 
what sight so insupportalilc to one 
who has no hope in futurity as the 
smiles and tears of them he loves in 
his distraction !" 

He who spake was no common man 
— no common man had been his fa- 
ther. And he gave vent to liis thoughts 
and feelings in a strain of impassioned 
eloquence, whit];, thojagJi above the 
level of ordinary speech, may not iin- 
freijuently be heard in tbecottjigc of the 
Scottish peasant, when the discourse 
is of death and of judgment. All the 
while that he was speaking, the wife 
kept her streaming eyes close to his 
face — the gray-haired Pastor beheld 
him with solemn looks — the mortal 
remains of Ids fiithcr lay before him 
—and, us he paused, tlrere rose the 
sound of the siiow-swollon flood. 

I call the Almighty to witness,*' 
said the agitated man, rising from his 


seat, and pacing along the floor, “ that 
these hands are yet unstained by 
crime. But oh ! how much longer 
might they have, so emitinucd ! Why 
need the unbeliever care for human 
life ? What signifies the spilling of a 
few drops of worthless blood ? Be the 
grave once thought to be the final 
doom of all — and what then is the 
meaning of the word crime Des- 
perate and murderous thoughts assail- 
ed me by myself in solituile. — I had 
reasoned myself, as I thought, out of 
my belief in revelation, — and all those 
feelings, by which alone faith is possi- 
ble, at the same time died away in my 
heart — leaving it a prey to the wretch- 
edness and cruelty of infidelity. Shapes 
came lind tempted me in the moors — 
wnth eyes and voices like, but unlike 
the eyes and voices of men. One had 
a dagger in its hand — and though it 
said nothing, its dreadful face incited 
me to do some murder. I saw it in 
the sunlight — for it was the very mid- 
dle of the day — and I was sitting by 
myself on the wall of the old sliecp- 
fold, looking down in an agony, on 
the Hazel Glen where I was born, and 
where I had once been so hapjiy. It 
gave mo the dagger — and laughed as 
it disappeared. I saw — and ielt the 
dagger distinctly for some minutes in 
my hand — but it seemed to fall down 
among the heather — and large blots of 
blood were on my fingers. An icy 
shivering caipe over me, though it 
was a sunny day and without a cloud 
— and 1 strove to think that a brain- 
fever had been upon me. 1 lay for 
two days and nights on the hill — and 
more than once I saw my child’-en 
playing on the green beside the water- 
fall, and rose to go down and put them 
to death — but a figure in white — it 
might be thou, Alice, or an angel, 
seemed to rise out of the stream, and 
quietly to drive the children towards 
the cotUige, as thou woulclst a few 
tottering lambs." 

During all this terrible confession, 
th^^ speaker moved up and do^vn the 
room, — as we are told of the footsteps 
of men in the condemned cell, heard 
pacing to and fro during the night 
preceding the execution. I. ay not 

sucli dreadful thoughts to the charge 
of thy soul," said his wife, now great- 
ly alarmed, — Hunger and thirst, 
and the rays of the sun, and the dews 
of the night, had indeed driven thee 
into a rueful fever — and God knows, 
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that the best of men are often like de- 
mons in a disease V* The Pastor, wlio 
had not dared to interrupt him during 
the height of his passion, now besought 
him to dismiss from his mind all such 
grievous recollections — and was just 
about to address himself to prayer, 
when an interruption took place most 
pitiable and affecting. 

The door, at which no footstep had 
been heard, slowly and softly opened, 
and in glided a little ghost, with ashy 
face and open eyes, folded in a sheet, 
and sobbing as it came along. It was 
no other than that loving child walk- 
ing in its sleep, and dreaming of its 
grandfather. Not one of us had power 
to move. On feet that seemed, in the 
cautiousness of affection, scarcely to 
touch the floor, he went up to the 
bed-side, and kneeling down, held up 
his little hands, palm to palm, and 
said a little prayer of his own, for the 
life of him who was lying dead within 
the touch of his balmy breath. He 
then climbctl up into the bed, and laid 
hiniself down, as he had been wont to 
do, by tile old raaifs side. 

Never,'’ said the Pastor, saw I 
love like this” — and he joined his sobs 
to those that were fast rising fVom us 
all at this insupportable sight. Oh I 
if my blessed cliild should awake,’' 
said his mother, and find himself 
beside a corpse so cold, he will lose 
his senses — I must indeed separate 
him from his dead grandfather.” Gently 
did she disengage his little hands from 
the shrouded breast, and bore him into 
the midst of us in lier arms. His face 
became less deadly white — ^liis eyes 
less glazcdly fixed — ;and, drawing a 
long, deep, complaining sigh, he at 
last slowly awoke, and looked bewil- 
dcredly, first on his Another's face, 
and then on the other figures sitting 
in silence by the uncertain lamp-light. 

Come, my sweet Jamie, to thine 
own bed,’’ said his weeping mother. — 
The husband followed in his love — 
and at luidnigliL the Pastor and myself 
retired to rest — at which hour, every 
room ill the cottage seemed as still as 
that wlierein lay all that remained on 
earth of the Patriarch and the Elder. 

^ « m . ^ 

It was on May-day that, along with 
my venerable friend, I again visittd 
the cottage of the Hazel Glen. A 


week of gentle and sunny rain had jusf: 
passed over the Been cry, and brought 
all its loveliness into life. I could 
scarcely believe that so short a time 
ago the whiteness of winter had 
shrouded the verdant solitude. Here 
and there, indeed, a patch of snow lay 
still unmcltcd, where so lately the 
deep wreathes had been drifted by 
the stt i in. The hum of insects oven 
was not unheard, and through the 
glitter of the stream the trout was 
seen leaping at its gaudy prey, as they 
went sailing down the pools with their 
expanded wings. The whole glen was 
filled with a mingled spirit of pleasure 
and of pensiveness. 

As we approached the old Sycamore, 
we heard behind us the sound of foot- 
steps, and that beautiful boy, whom 
we had so loved in his affliction, came 
up to us, with a smiling face, and 
with his satchel over his shoulder. 
He was returning from school, for the 
afternoon was a half-holiday, and his 
face was the picture of joy and inno- 
cence. A sudden recollection assailed 
his heart, as soon as he heard our 
voices, and it w’ould have been easy 
to have changed his smiles into tears. 
But we rejoiced to see how benignly 
nature had assuaged his grief, and 
that there was now nothing in me- 
mory, which he could not bear to 
thinlc of, even among the pauses of 
his pastimes. He led the way hap- 
pily and proudly, and we entered once 
more the cottage of the Hazel Glen. 

The simple meal was on the table, 
and the husband was in the act of 
asking a blessing, with a fervent voice. 
When he ceased, he and his wife rose 
to bid us welcome, and there was in 
their calm and quiet manner an as- 
surance that they were happy. The 
children flew with laughter to meet 
their brother, in spite of the presence 
of . strangers, and we soon sat all 
down together at the cheerful board. 
In the calm of the evening, husband 
and wife walked with us down the 
glen, as we returned to the manse — 
nor did we fear to speak of that so- 
lemn night, during which so happy a 
change had been wrought in a sinner’^ 
heart. We parted in the twilight, 
and on looking back at the Hazel 
Glen, we behehl a large beautiful star 
shining right over the cott^c. 

Eremus. 


ti 
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Gentle Re ad eh ! — IlavSt thou ever 
enjoyed the ineffable luxury of reclin- 
ing, as wo now do, in a profound Easy- 
Chair, with thine eyes wandering at 
intervals over the compartments of a 
well- furnished Book- case ? Our posi- 
tion is so happily chosen, as to be 
shaded, but not iiidden, from a bright 
but blazclcss fire ; the great Square in 
which we abide, is hushed; and that 
sort of whispering silence breathes 
over our study, that comes with the 
approach of midnight. The caiulles 
glimmer somewhat waveringly ; for, in 
our drowsy indolence, it was too much 
for us to assail that long wick — but wc 
have this instant done so, and wliat a 
burst of new-born liglit streams over 
our dusky room ! — It is a perfect il- 
lumination ! — wliilc the names of fa- 
mous men are seen shining towards 
us, tier above tier, in wooden lib- 
rary of stateliest view.” 

What is a Balloon, compared to* an 
Easy-Chair ? We fly, on the wings of 
the poet, over the uttermost parts of 
the earth — wc wander, with the philo- 
sopher, in sacred academic groves, listen- 
ing the words of wisdom — wc retrace, 
with the historian, the footstt^ps of 
time, and leave behind us cities in 
their ruins, and nations decayed, as 
we advance into the quiet of pastoral 
and patriarchal ages. 

We think this an excellent way of 
occasionally reading a library. It saves 
one the trouble of opening volume af- 
ter volume, and of turning over the 
leaves. Reading thus loses all that is 
merely mechanical about it, and be- 
comes wholly an intellectual labour. 
The mind can thus skip over not only 
pji^jes and chapters, but whole vo- 
lumes, nay, entire works. The prin- 
ciple of association is left to operaW on 
a grand scale, and it causes the rain^ to 
keep unceasingly traversing, ascending 
and descending 30i)u volumes, (it may 
be in our case j^few more or less) under 
the influence of a mysterious sense of 
baauty, which becomes the more rest- 
less the more it is gratifled, and leads 
it ofi*, at its own pleasure, from sound 
to silence, and from sunshine into sha- 
dow, over an interminable world. 

After a revel of this kind, the mind 


subsides at lust into a satisfied calm : 
and then our eyes fix, we cannot tell 
why or wherefore, uixm one part of 
our library — perhaps upon one particu- 
lar volume. Wc draw in our outstretch- 
ed feet, that have so long been resting 
on the fender — we heave up our head 
suddenly from the soft density of the 
hair-matted chair — and, with long 
strides crossing the room, we fling 
open one of the glass-doors, and pull- 
ing out duodecimo, octavo, quarto, or 
folio, we carry it offj like a prey, bade 
into our lair, and, growling over it, 
make no bones of it wbatever, but de- 
vour it bodily. 

Wc have now fastened our eyes, un- 
der such circumstances, upon three 
well-fed volumes at the extremity of 
the 3d shelf, in the left hand com- 
partment ; and we must make a meal 
of one of them at the least — that is 
certain — so let it be the third. Come 
out gently, then, and without any 
struggle, my worthy friend, and be- 
have yourself in a manner becoming 
your situation. 

Now let us see what book wc liavc 
got ; Works of the Rev. Francis 
Wrangham, M.A. F.R.S. Iji Three 
Volumes. Vol III. Price £2, ‘Js.” 
—And well 'worth the money too, as 
any work that was ever published by 
our good friend, Baldwin. 

And, first of all, here is a transla- 
tion, into noble English, of Milton’s 

Defeusio Secunda."' Often have we 
read it ; and, now that all is silent 
around us, we shall read aloud, as son- 
orously as we c^, that most sublime 
burst of exultatfon which breaks from 
Milton ou being compared by M. 
Saumaise to a Cyclops. Wc have the 
original by heart ; but Wrangham has 
made the English equal the majestic 
music of the Roman tongue. 

** Although it be idle for a iDiin to speak 
of his own form, yet since even in this par- 
ticular instance I have cause of thankfulness 
to God, and the power of confuting the 
falsehcK/tis of my adversaries, 1 will not be 
silent on the subject ; lest any person should 
deem mb, as the credulous populace of Spain 
are induced by their priests to believe tliose 
whom they call heretics, to be a kind of 
rhinoceros, or a monster with a dog’s head. 


• Sermons Practical and Occasional; Dissertations, Translations, including New Ver- 
sions of Virgil’s Bucolica, and of Milton’s Defensio Sccunda, Seaton Poems, &c. &c. By 
the Rev. Francis Wrangham, M.A. F. R.S. of Trinity College, Cambridge. In Three 
Volumes. London ; B^dwin, Cradoek, & Joy. 1816. 
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Tly any one indeed, who has seen me, 1 have 
never, to the best of my knowledj^^e, ,bcen 
considered as deformed : whether as hand- 
,ome, or not, is less an object of my con- 
cern. My stature, I own, is not tall, but it 
approaches nearer to the middle size than to 
tlie low. Were it, however, even low, I 
should in this respect resemble many, 
who have eminently distinguished them- 
selves both in peace and in war. Why, in- 
deed, should that be called low, which is 
sufficiently lofty for all the jmrposes of 
human exertion ? Neither am I to be pro- 
nounced very * puny having so much 
spirit and strength, that, when my age ar.il 
the habits of my life permitted, 1 daily ac- 
customed myself to the exercise of the 
sword in fencing ; and accounted myself, 
armed with that weapon (jis t generally 
was) secure in the assault of any man, hand 
to hand, how superior soever he might be in 
muscular power. The spirit and the strcngl h 
remain still unimpaired ; my eyes alone 
liave failed : and yet they are as unblcmish- 
erl in appearance, as lucid and as free from 
spot, as those tvliich possess the sharpest 
vision. In this instance alone am I, most 
reluctantly, a deceiver. My ‘ blood lc.ss’ 
form, as he calls it, retains, at the age of 
more than forty, a colour the very reverse t»f 
bloodless and pale, inducing almost every 
one to consider me as ten years younger 
than I really . am : neither is luy skin 
* shrivelled,’ nor my body in any way con- 
tracted. If m any of these circumstances I 
speak not the truth, 1 should justly incur 
the ridicule of thousands of my own coun- 
trymen, as well as a number of foreignervS, 
who are acquainted with my pcr.son. It may 
fairly then be concluded, what little credit 
in other rc.spccts is due to one, who has tlius 
unnecessarily, in this particuhir, been guilt/ 
of a gross and wanton falsehood. So much 
have I been compelled to state about my 
own person : of yours, though 1 have been 
informed that it is the most contemptible, 
and the most strongly expressive of the dis- 
honesty and malevolence by which it is 
actuated, I am as little disposed to speak as 
others would be to hear. 

Would it were in my power with the 
same facility to refute the charge, which my 
unfeeling adversary brings against me, of 
blindness ! Alas ! it is not, and I must 
therefore submit to it. It is not, however, 
miserable to be blind. lie only is miser- 
able, who cannot bear his blindness with 
fortitude : and why should I not bear a ca- 
lamity, which every man’s mind shoidd be 
disciplined, on the contingency of its hap- 
pening, to bear with patience ; a calamity, 
to the contingency of wliich every man, by 
the condition of his nature, is exposed ; and 
which I know to have been the lot of some 
of the greatest and tlie best of iiiy species ? 
Among those I might reckon many of the 
wisest of the bards of remote antiquity, 
whose loss of sight the Gods arc said to 
have comjiensatcd with lar more valuable 
endowments; ami whose virtues mankind 


held in such veneration, as rather to choose 
to arraign heaven itself of injustice, than to 
deem their blindness as proof of their hav- 
ing deserved it. Wliat is handed down to 
us respecting the augur Tiresias, is general- 
ly known. Of I’hineus, Apollonius in his 
Argoiiautics thus sung ; 

ocro'flv xa,i Afos ay-rtf 

ar^iKicti; t^av voov ecvi}^u<x’/>4(rt' 

Tm xoci ri fiiv eorj /aXXcv, 

¥.k 6 iXsr op^aXjUiUv yXvxi^oy (petog. 

Careless of Jove, in conscious virtue bold. 
His daring lips heaven’s sacred miiid unfold. 
The God hence gave him years without dc- 
cay. 

But robb’d his eye-balls of the pleasing day. 

C. S. 

Now God himself is truth ; the more 
conscientiously, then, any one “ unfolds 
the sacred mind of heaven,” the likcr ami 
the more acceptable must he be to Gtxl- To 
suppose the Deity averse from the commu- 
nication of tnitli to Ins creature or to sup- 
pose him unwilling that it should be com- 
municated in tlic most extensive degree, is 
perfectly impious. It implied therefore no 
jruilt in this excellent character, wlio anxi- 
ously sought, like many other philosophers, 
to impart instruction to mankind, to have 
lost his sight. 1 might farther meniiou 
oihcr names, illustrious for their civil wis- 
dom ami heroic exploits ; Timoleon 4>f <’o- 
rinlli, tlic rescuer of his own state and of all 
Sicily from oppression, one of the best, and 
in every thing relative to the republic— 
the purest of men : Appius Claudius, whose 
patriotic speech in the 'senate, though it 
could not restore liis own sunlit, relieved 
Italy from her great enemy Pyrrhus ; (’?e- 
cilius Metellus, the High Priest, who lost 
his eyes in jirescrving not only Home, but 
the Palladium also, to wliich her fate was 
attached, and her most sacred vessels from 
the flames ; since the Deity has upon so 
many occasions evinced his regard for bright 
examples even of heatlien piety, that what 
happened to such a man so employed can 
hardly be accounted an eviL Why need I 
adduce the modern instances of Dandulo, 
the celebrated Doge of Venice, or the brave 
Bohemian General Zisca, the great defender 
of Christianity, of Jerome Zanchius, and 
other eminent divines ; when it appears tliat 
even the patriarch Isaiic, than whom no one 
was ever more beloved by his- Maker, lived 
for some years blind, as did also his son Ja- 
cob, an equal favourite with heaven ; and 
when our Saviour himself explicitly affirm- 
ed, with regard to the man whom he heal- 
ed, that neither on account of his own sin, 
nor that of his parents, had he been '■* blind 
from his birth.” 

In respect to myself— I call thee, O God, 
to witness, who “ tricst tlic very heart and 
the reins,” that after a frequent and most 
serious examination and scrutiny of every 
airner of my life, I am not conscious of any 
recent or remote crime, which, by its atro- 
city cAii have drawn down this calamity 
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exclusively upon my hciMl. As to what I 
have at any time written (tor, in reference 
this, the royalists triumphantly deem my 
hlindness a sort of judgment) I declare, 
witli the same solemn appeal to the Al- 
mighty, that I never wrote any thing of 
the kind alluded to, which 1 did not at the 
time, and do not now, Hnnly believe to have 
been nght and true an<l acceptable to God : 
and that, impelled not by ambition, or the 
thirst of gain or of glory, but simply by 
duty and honour and patriotism ; nor with 
a view singly to the emancipation of the 
State, but still more particularly to that of 
the Church. So that when the olKcc of re- 
plying to ‘ The Royal Defence’ was public- 
ly assigned to me, though I had to struggle 
with ill healtli, and having already lost 
nearly one of my eyes, w^as expressly fore- 
warned by my physicians that, if I under- 
took the laborious work in cjiiestion, [ 
/should soon be deprived of both ; undeter- 
red by tlie w'arning, I seemed to hear tlio 
voice — not of a physician, or front the 
shrine of .Ksculapms at Kpidanriis, but of 
an internal and more divine monitor : and 
conceiving that by some decree of the fates 
the alternative of two lots was proposed to 
me, cither to lose my sight or to desert a 
liigli duty, I remembered the twin destinies, 
which the son of Thetis informs us hts luo- 
tlicr brought back to bun from the oracle of 
Delphi ; 

^tivaTom rcAdfSi* 

£i fivj K auh fjLivatv Tawtijy !r«X/v 

nXiTtf fAiv fjt.01 vofu!^ ardP KkiQi 
V.i Sf oiKad' hitiif/jt (pt^fjv is ycticctf 

fjioi xXiGS i(r<^Xovt ccr/ xintv 

Kerrsraj, 

— ‘ As the Goddess spake, who gave me 
birth. 

Two fates attend me whilst I live on earth. 

If fix’d I combat by the Trojan wall, 
Dcatltless my fame, but certain is my fall ; 

If I return, beneath my native sky 
My days shall fiourish long, niy glory die.’ 

**• Reflecting therefoTe with myself that 
many had purchased less good with greater 
evil, and liad even paid life as the price of 
glory, while to me the greater good was of- 
fered at the expense of the less evil, and an 
opportunity furnished, simply by incurring 
blindness, of satisJ>mg the demand of the 
most honourable duty — a result more sub- 
stantial, and therefore what ought to be by 
every one considered as more satisfactory 
and more eligible, than glory itself — I de- 
termined to dedicate the brief enjoyment of 
my eye-sight, so long as it might be spared 
me, with as nmcli etfect as I could to the 
public service. You see then what I pre- 
ferred, what I sacrificeil, and what were my 
motives. Let these slanderers of the di- 
vine judgments, therefore, desist from tlieir 
calumnies, nor any longer make me the 
subject of their visionary fantasies ; let them 
learn, in fine, that I neither regret my lot, 
nor repent my choice; that my opinions 


continue inflexibly the same, and that 1 
neither feel nor fear for tliem the anger of 
(iod, but on tlic contrary experience and 
acknowledge, in the most momentous events 
of my life, his mercy and paternal kintlness 
— in nothing more particularly, liowever, 
than in liis having soothed and strengthen- 
ed me into an ac(|uiescence in his ilivim* 
will; led me to reflect rather upon what he lias 
bestowed, than what he has withheld ; and 
determined me to prefer tlie consciousnc'-s 
of my own .ichicvcments to the best deoils 
of my adversaries, and constantly tocheiish 
the cheering and silent remembrance of 
them in my breast : finally, in rtspecf of 
blindness, to tliink my own (if it must he 
borne) more tolerable than either their?, 
iMore, or yours. Yours, afleetmg the in- 
most optics of tlie mind, prevents the per- 
ception of any thing sound or sulid : niiru, 
which you so iniicli abuse, only deprives me 
of the hue and surlaee of tliing'>, and leaves 
to my intellectual view wh.ite»'ir they con - 
t.iiii of substance and real value. How 
many things, in fact, are there, whicli 1 
sliould not wish to see ; how many, lh.it 1 
should wdsli to see in v.iin : and how few, 
consccpiently, would remain for my ,u tiial 
enjoyment ! Wretched therefore a - you may 
think it, I feel it no suuiec of aiiginsh to 
be associated witli the blind, the .iflheted, 
the infirm, and the mourners ; since I may 
thus hope, thill 1 am more immediately 
under the favour and protectiou of my 
dread Fatlier. The way to the gri'.-uc^i 
strength, an Apostle has assured us, lie^ 
thiough weakness: let me tlien he of all 
men tlie weakest, piovuh'd that iinmoit.il 
and better vigour i\ert itself with an elli- 
cacy proportioned to my infirmity, provided 
the It^chlof God\'i counternm c slime with, in- 
tense brilliance igioii my darkness. Then 
shall I at once be most feeble and most 
mighty, completely blind and ilioroughly 
sharp-sighted. O may this wTakness in- 
sure my consummation, my porteetion ; and 
my illumination :mse out of this obscurily ! 

In truth, we blind men arc not the lowest 
objects of tlie care of Providence, wlio deign 
to look upon us with the greater allection 
find benignity, as we are incap.-ible of look- 
ing upon any thing but himself. Woe to 
those that mock or hurt us, protected as we 
arc, and almost consecrated from human 
injuries, by the ordinances and favour of 
the JMty; and involved in darknc.ss, not so 
much from the imperfection of our optic 
powers, as from the shadow of the Creator's 
wi gs — a darkness, winch he frequently ir- 
radiates with an inner and far superior light ! 

To this [ refer the increased kindness, at- 
tentions, and visits of my friends ; and that 
there arc some, with whom I can exchange 
those accents of rcal^riendship : 

OP. voVi e/nt^ •ro^os TIT. ‘P/Xa 

y i^uv K9}2:up(,c&ra,. 

Orest ‘ Lead on my foot's sure helm !’ 

Pyl. ‘ To me clear trust ! ' 

And again: — 

tpiXifi : 
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* Reach out your hand to friendship’s 
fond fust grasp.’ 

And, AiSw <r»!v ohnyntru 

^ tyM. 

* Cling close to me, and I will be your 

guide.’ 

“ Thus was I not regarded as annihilated 
ny this calamity, or considered as having all 
mv wortli and excellence confined to iiiy 
eyes. Nay, our principal public characters, 
knowing that my sight had forsaken me, 
not in a state of torpid inactivity, but while 
I was strenuously encountering every peril 
among the tbremost in beludf of liberty, do 
not themselves forsake me : on the ^-un- 
trary, from a view of tlie uncertainty c/ all 
human things, they arc kind to me on ac- 
count of my past services, and obligingly 
indulge me with an exemption from farther 
lahimrs ; not stripping me of my honours, 
not taking away my appointment, not air- 
mailing its emoluments ; but liunianely con- 
tinuing them to me, in inv stiitc of re- 
duced utility, with precisely the same com- 
plunciii as the Athenians formerly paid to 
tliosc, to V horn they assigncil a subsistence 
in the Pr^ taneiim- 'I’lius consoled for my 
calamity * oth by God and man, 1 entreat 
tliat no ttne would lament my loss of j>ight, 
inclined in a cause so lionourable. Far 
^oo he It I'min me to lament it myself, or to 
.vani he spirit re.idily to despise those who 
re\ de me for it, or rather the indulgence 
still more readily to forgive them. 

’Tis nobly done — and stirs the 
tilood like the sound of a trumpet, 
l.tt us see how this strong translator, 
wlio so magically changes Latin into 
Kiiglish, converts English into Latin, 
'fhere is no occasion to reprint Pope's 
‘ riniversal Prayer,’ for it must he in 
the memory of all, who arc* capable of 
i njoying the classical beauty of the 
following version. 

Pater IJnivcrsi, sa < ulis in omnibus 
O eulte, et oinncs per plagas ; 
f'^anctisque dicte, barbaris, sapientibus 
Jehovah, Jupiter, Deus ! 

Tc Prima rcrum Causa, mentc conseijui 
Kst nominis, nedum meuni ; 

Solum, in tenebris ipse vix viam regens 
Ciecusi^uc, Te agnosco bonum ; 

Pravoque quod dcdcris probum dignoscerc ; 

Fatoque naturam ligans 
Nunquam soluto, liberum simul Immini 
Arbitrium permiseris. 

Quod suaserit mibi, quod ct di&suascrit 
Priesaga conscientia ; 

Hoc vcl gebenqa fac, Deus, fugiam magis, 
lllud magis coelo sequar. 

Quotquot benign itas Tua ingerat, precor, 

Hes gralus ut capiam bona : 

Solvit Deo quiciinque enim digne accipit; 
Obscqiiitur is, qui scit fnii. 

VoL. VIL 


Nec Te tanien tclluris, ah I pusillinus, 
Solius adfimiem Patrem : 

Neve hominibus solis datum Tibi obsequi, 
Tot niilliu inter orbium. 

Manus ha^c suas cohibeat imbellis minos ; 

Neu jactet impar fulmina 
In omnium capita, Tui quos duxerim 
Hostes, ferox atque insciens. 

Si recta quam dudum tero. Pater, via cit, 
Tu qujeso eandem tac teram : 

Erratioiis sin divager, recta meos 
Tu 4 L*iBso dirigas pedes. 

Quicquid uegarit vel Tua sapientia, 

Vel caritas indulserit ; 

Hoc lie datmn Icvem excitet superbiam, 
lllud negatum murmura, 

Aliena fac ut us(|ue deHeam mala, 

Aliena peccala at tegam ; 

Quamque ipse c^cteris adhibuerirn, mihi 
Retlhibeto misericordiam. 

Vihs licet sini, non tamen vilissimus. 

Cum spiritus me alat Tuus ; 

Gressus meos, sive hora detur longior, 

Sive ultima adsit, 0 regas ! 

Pancm mihi pacemqiie lux hiec aflerat : 

De cieteris sccurior, 

Permitto Tibi quid coiivcniat expenderc, 
'J'ua ut volimtas destinet. 

Tc, SuM^uE, cui templum omnis aether qua 
patet 

Cui terra mareque ara, et polus ; 

Quo pollet ore quisquc Maximuxi canat 
Natura ciuicta concinat ! 

Mr VVrangham thinks and feels in 
Latin ; and the followilig “ Ilende- 
casyllahi” prove that he might have 
sat, an honoured guest, between Ho- 
race and Virgil. Let us have no more 
essays on the utility of classical learn- 
ing. Tweddcl is gone ; but Francis 
Wrangliarn and Ahraliam Moore yet 
survive among us, and let them decide 
the question. What can be more de- 
lightful to a scholar's ear than these— 
“ Ad Bruutoiiam." 

HENDliCASY LLAllI. 

AD IIRUXTONAM. 

A' Gtanta vxHurain. 

Nostri prcDsidium ct dccus tlicatri, 

O tu Mclpomenes severioris 
Certu filia ! Quam decoie forms 
Donavit Cytherea ; quam Minerva 
Duxit per dubiw vias juventie, 

Per plausus populi periculosos, 

Nee lapsam— precor 6 nec in futurum 
Lapsuram -satis at Camoena dignis 
Qua? te commemoret modis ? Acerbos 
Seu profene Monimise dolores, 

Frater ciim vetitos (nefas I) ruebat 
In fratris thalamos, pan!iinque casto 
Vexabat pede; sive Juliettce 
Luc tames odio paterno amores 
Mavis fingerc ; te sequuntur Hoiror. 
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Arrectusi^ue wmias Favor ; vicissim 
In flctuin populus jubetur ire, 

Kt subpiria pcrsunant theatrum. 

Mox divinior enitcscis, altrix 
Altoris vigil ct parens parentis : 

At non Grircia sola vindicabit 
Faternflc columen dccusque vitas 
Natam : r&stat item patri Britanno 
Et par EuphrasifE puella,* quamquc 
Ad sccnam pietas tulit paternam. 

O Bruntona, citd exitura virgo 
£t visu citd subtrahenda nostro, 

Brevis delida; dolorque longus !-|* 

(iressum siste parumper, oro ; teque 
Virtutesque tuas lyra bonandas 
TrJidet Granta suis vicissim aluninis. 

iJoniahrigni, in. Cah OcU ^iDccxc. 

Thirty years have [last since Wrang- 
hain, then one of the Swans of Cam, 
sang these melodious stiains by that 
famous stream. From the (hgiiitied 
situation in which his virtues and his 
genius have now placed hiu), lie may 
look back with a pure pride to his 
youthful triumphs. Ho has acquired 
the lofty chLU*acter of a learned and 
eloquent English divine ; but they 
who have been instructed by the wis- 
dom of his riper yc.us, must often 
turn delighted to the graceful accom- 
plishments of his youtli, while they 
listen to tlio classic ruptures of a muse 
which has since hxod her Findiis 
upon Lebanon.’' 

The best prize poems — indeed tJic 
only good ones we remember, are 
Glynn's Last Day, Porteous* Death, 
Ileber's Palestine, Grant's Restoration 
of Learning ih the East, and some of 
Wranghain's. IJis Destruction of 
Babylon,’^ though we believe it was 
unsuccessful, is perhaps the finest of 
his poems. The versification is very 
lofty, the imagery is gorgeous, and 
there is a grand processional marcli of 
events. None but a true poet could 
have conceived or executed such a 
composition. We suspect that it 
would be easier to write a border bal- 
lad, an eastern tale, or a lake ditty, 
than such vigorous poetry as this : 

And art thou then for ever get ! thy ray 
No more to rise and gild the front of day, 
Far-beaming Babylon ? Those massive gates. 
Through which to battle rushM a hiuidred 
states I 

That cloud-erown’d waU along whose giddy 
height 

Cars strove with rival cars in fearless flight— 


of Wrangham^s Works. 

What ! could not all protect thee ! Ah ! in 
vain 

Thy bulwarks frown’d defiance o’er the plain : 
Fondly, in ancient majesty elate, 

Thou sat’st unconscious of impending fate, 
Nor hriLsen gates, nor adamantine wall, 

(^an save a guilty people from their fall. 
Was it for this those wondrous turrets rose. 
Which taught thy fecbled youtli their scorn 
of foes ? 

For tliis, that earth her mineral stores re- 
sign’d, 

And the wan artist in his dungeon pined ; 
Destined, as death crept on with mortal 
stealth, 

And the flush’d hectic mimick’drosy health, 
’Mid gasping crowds to ply tlie incessant 
loom. 

While morbiil vapours linger’d in the gloom? 

Silent for seventy years, it’slhime unstrung. 
On Syrian bough Juda'a's harp had hung ; 
Deaf to their despots’ voice, her tribes no 
more 

Waktd Sion’s music on a foreign shore; 
But oft, his tide where bn‘ad ICuphvates rolls, 
Felt the keen insult pierce their patriot souls; 
And still, as homeward turn’d the longing 
eye. 

Gush’ll many a tear, and issued many a ■'igh. 
Yet not for ever flows the trunks i grief ! 
Cjrub and Vengeance fly to their iidief. 
Mark where he conies, th’ Anointed of 
the Lord ! 

And wields with miglity arm Ins hallow'd 
sword. 

Reluctant realms their sullen homage pay, 
As on the heavended hero bends Ins Way i 
Opposing myriads press the fatal plain. 

And Sardis bars lier two-leaved brass in vain; 
Her secret hoards the hostile hands unfold. 
And grasp with greedy joy tlie cavern ’d gold. 
'J’hen to new fields they urge their rapid 
course, 

And rebel states augment the swelling force: 
Firm to their end, ’mid sceiu s of rural love. 
Unsoften’d by those scenes the victors move: 
And, us ill lengthening hue their ranks ex- 
pand. 

Spread wider ruin through the ravaged land. 

But Babylon th’ approaching war derides. 
And shakes the hannless battle from her 
sides. 

Ill vain the ram it’s vigorous .shock applies; 
The minesdcscend, th* assailing towers arise 
’Till Treason comes the baifled chief to aid: 
And briefer arts succeed tlie long blockade. 

With hardy sinew Persia’s labouring host 
Wrest the huge river from his native coast ; 
A^id hid his flood it’s wonted track forgo, 

’1 wixt other banks, through lands unknown 
to flow 

—•The task is done ; and witli obsequious 
tides 

F.uphratcs follows, as a mortal guides. 


• Quipjic qua^ (clausis in urbe, ob Ducis Cuiiibriensis nioi-tem, tlicatris) in aretiam 
piunicipalim, iibi pater tunc temporis ludos sa^nicos edebat, dcsccndcrc non crubuerit. 

+ '■■■■■ b n'vi alUgrtzae^ e luftghiluttU^^ihxio&i. Orl. Fur. xxxiii. 10.) 
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Hw surgeless channel, now a pemous vale. 
Invites the foot where navies spread the sail; 
And soon no barrier but tlie eastern main 
ShaU bound the conqueror’s progress, or his 
reign. 

Thus, when from heavmg iEtna’a restless 
caves 

Impetuous Fire precipitates his waves. 

The flaming ruin rushes on the plain. 

And art and nature rear tlieir mounds in vain. 
Should some high-rampired town obstruct 
his course, 

The red invader rises in his force ; 

And scornful of the check, and proudly free, 
J^’xtends his blazing triumph to the sea : 
With refluent stream the straiten’d billows 
flow, 

And yield new regions to th’ insatiate foe. 

Yet naught devoted Babylon alarms; 
Domestic treason, or a world in arms. 
’Midst her gay peaces and festal bowers 
Flutter’d in sportive maze the rose crown’d 
hours : 

Loud burst the roar of merriment around. 
And wanton dance light tripp’d it o’er the 
ground — 

When, bent tlie long-drawn revelry to spy. 
Hush’d in grim midnight Vengeance hover’d 
nigh. 

Nor vain her care; by wine’s soft power 
subdued, 

The courtly troop, with gladden’d eye, she 
view’d : 

The frantic mob in drunken tumult lost, 
'J'hc drowsy soldier nodding at his post, 

The gate unclosed, the desert wall survey’d; 
And call’d her (’yrus to unshealh his blade. 

Quaff then, Belshazzar— quaft', imperial 
Boy, 

The luscious draught, and drain the mad- 
dening joy ; 

To equal riot rouse thy languid board. 

And bid the satrap emulate his lord. 

With pcncill’d lid^, the scandal of their race, 
Tliy crowded luills a thousand princes grace. 
Ill on such legs tlie warrior -greaves appear, 
111 by such 1 Kinds is giasp’d the deatliful 
spear : 

Fitter ’uiid Syria’.', harlot train to move. 
And wage in safer fields the wars of love. 
Alternate rangrd (witli faces scarce more fair. 
Dr licarts mnre soft) that virgin train is there ; 
'I'lic virgin’s wish her half-closed eyesimpart. 
And blushle&s matrons boast th’ adulterous 
heart. 

On ardent wing the rank contagion flics,* 
Sigh heaves to sigh, and glance to glance 
replies. 

Let these the achievements of thy Gods re- 
hearse, 

Raise tlie loud hymn, and pour the unholy 
verse ; 

Proceed I witli Riicnkg/a enhimoe thy wine ! 
Bid the vase circle, torh from Saloni'ti slirine. 
Fmpirc and wealth for thee unit^ their 
charms ; 

I’or thee bright beauty spreads her willing 
arms ? 


Who shall control thy raptures, or destroy ? 
Give then tlie niglit, the poignant night, to 

Joy- 

— Ha ! why that start ! those horror-gleam- 
ing eyes ! 

That frozen cheek, whence life’s warm crim- 
son flies ! 

That lip, on wliicli the unfinish’d accents 
break ! 

Those hairs erect with life ! those joints that 
i,]..kel 

The wondrous hand, which stamps yon wall 
with flame, 

{’’peaks the fear just, tliat labours in thy 
frame ; . 

As round it sheds sclf-mov’d the living ray, 
Which mocks tlie lustre of thy mimic day. 
Haste ! call thy seers ; or, il‘ their skill be 
vain. 

Let Daniel’s art the blazing lines explain. 
Haste ! for tlie prophet bring the scarlet vest ; 
If so, seduced, his words may sooth tliy 
breast. 

Ab ! no : that phantom with the stile of fate 
Inscribes the doom of thee, thy race, thy state. 
In curses then, rash Youth, the hour upbraid. 
When first by pleasure’s meteor-beam be- 
tray’d 

From virtue’s path thy heedless foot declined. 
And whelm’d in sordid sense the devious 
mind. 

In vain ! Even now is wrought the deed of 
death : 

This moment ends thy glories, and thy 
breath ! 

Above, beneath thee feasts th’ insatiate worm, 
Completes die murtherer’s rage, and di.ssi-. 
pates thy form. 

See where, twin sons of Vengeance and 
Despair, 

March Gobryas and (iadatas. Hold, rash 
pair: 

’Tis i-arricide I Can nothing then atone 
Your private wrongs, save Babylon undone? 
As monarclis smile, or frown, shall patriot 
fire 

With selfish fenor flourish, or expire ? 

No: when tli’ insulting Mcde is at youi 
gates, 

And your pale country shakes through all 
her states, 

For her your cherish’d enmity forego, 

To wreak its iiiry on tlic public foe : 
Renounce the hoarded malice of your breast. 
And only struggle, who shall serve licr best. 

Hark ! ’Tis the cry of Conquest : full 
amt clear, 

Her giant voice invades the ittarticd ear. 
With death’s deep groans the shouts of tri- 
umph rise ; 

The mingled clamour mounts the reddening 
skies. * 

From street in street the flames infuriate 
pour, 

Climb die tall fane, and gild the tottering 
tower ; 

In cumbrous ruin sink patrician piles. 

And strew amid the du<it their ma«5sive spoils: 
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While, with stem forms dilating in the blaze. 
Danger and Terror swell tlie dire amaze. 

Now yield those Gods, whom prostrate 
realms adored ! 

Though Gods, unequal to a mortal sword ! 
Jnaweless state the unworshippM idols stand. 
And tempt with sacred gold the plunderer’s 
hand. 

Now bend those groves, whose sloping bow- 
ers among 

The Attic warblerthrill’d her changeful song ; 
Their varied green where pensile gardens 
spread. 

And Median foliage lent it’s grateful shade. 
There oft, of courts and courtly splendor 
tired. 

The fragrant gale Assyria’s Queen respired; 
With blameless foot dirough glades exotic 
roved. 

And hail’d the scenes her happier prime had 
loved. 

Now stoops that tower, from whose broad 
top the eye 

Of infant Science pierced the midnight sky : 
First dared ’mid worlds before unknown to 
stray, 

Scann’d the bright wonders of the milky way ; 
And, as in endless round they whirl’d along. 
In groups arranged, and named the lucid 
throng : 

Nay, in their glittering aspect seem’d to spy 
The hixlden page of human destiny ! 

Vain all her study ! Ih that comet’s glare. 
Which shook destruction from it's horrid 
hair. 

Of her sage train, deep* versed in stellar law. 
Not one his country’s hastening fate foresaw; 
Not one observed the tempest’s gathering 
gloom, 

Or with prophetic tongue foretold her doom. 

Vocal no more with pleasure's sprightly lay 
Her fretted roofs shall Babylon display ; 

No more her nymphs in graceful band shall 
join. 

Or trace witli flitting step the mazy line. 

But here shall Fancy heave the pensive sigh. 
And moral drops shall gather in her eye. 


As ’midst her day-dreams distant ages nse. 
Glowing with nature’s many-colourcd dies : 
Resound the rattling car, th* innumerous 
feet. 

And all the tumult of the breathing street ; 
The murmur of the busy, idle throng ; 

The flow of converse, and the cliarm of 
song 

Starting she wakes, and weeps as naught 
she sees. 

Save trackless marshes and entangled trees : 
As naught she hears, save where amid the 
brake 

Uncoils his monstrous length the crestctl 
snake ; 

Save, of the casual traveller afraid. 

Where the owl shrieking seeks a dunner 
shade ; 

Save where, as o’er th* unstcadfast fen she 
roves. 

The mournful bittern shakes th’ encircling 
groves. 

Now, gentle reader, is not this a 
very excellent Article ? And dost thou 
not give us crerlit for our sound dis- 
cretion in framing it of materials fur- 
nished by one of the most accom- 
plished men in England, rather than 
of our own ambitious fancies ? We 
have sat up only one hour later than 
is usual with us. The clock has 
struck two, and we retire to our couch 
with the consciousness of having fur- 
nished an hour’s pleasure to any one 
who chooses to enjoy it. Mr Wrang- 
liam’s other volumes contain original 
matter of a graver and loftier kind. 
Some of his sermons are very fine ; 
and though we do not often touch on 
theology, yet we shall certainly, ere 
long, lay before our readers, from 
thcm> some striking specimens of 
united erudition, reasoning, and elo- 
quence. 


NOTICES OF THE ACTED DRAMA IN LONDON. 

No. XV. 

DRITRY LANE THEATRE. 


Mr Kean has appeared in Lear ; and 
the performance is not unworthy of 
the character. This is the fullest and 
most c^prehensive general praise that 
need, perhaps that can, given to 
it ; and nothing hut this was waiting 
to fix and consummate MrXean's fame. 
The genius of Sh^kespear is the eter- 
nal rock on which the temple of this 
great actor's reputation must now rest; 
and the “ obscene birds” of criticism 
^>7 jp vain to reach its summit. 


and defile it ; and the restless waves of 
en^y and ignorance may beat against 
ivS foundation unheeded, — for their 
noise " cannot be heard so high.” 

We fear it will take more time and 
space than we can afford, to give any 
thing like an adequate notice of this 
exquisite performance. And, indeed, 
we are far from freling ourselves qua- 
lified for the undertaking. The cant 
of criticism is bad enough ; but the 
presumption of it is still worse. We 
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utterly disclaim it. All we have ever 
pretended to when we have felt our- 
selves ill the presence of real genius, 
has been a sincere desire to be pleased 
with its efforts, and a sincere delight 
in expressing our pleasure and the 
reasons for it ; and this is all we can 
bring to the task of describing Mr 
Kean’s performance of Lear. 

In the first scene there was nothing 
calling for very particular notice. 
There was no approach to mock dig- 
nity ; yet nothing like a want of the 
real : but a perfect propriety of con- 
ception and demeanour throughout. 
The rebukes to Cordelia, and the sud- 
den change of his intentions towards 
her in consequence of her appa- 
rent coldness, were the evident re- 
sults, not of the violated affections of 
a father, but the wounded pride of a 
king, accustomed throughout a long 
life, to believe that his wishes and his 
will are essentially entitled to bear 
sway in all things. When he ex- 
claims, 

** So be my grave my peace as here I give 
My heart from her, &c.”— 
it is not the outraged parent casting 
off for ever his undutiful child, but 
the cholerict king,’’ pettishly spurn- 
ing the control of reason atid right, 
because he has not been used to listen 
to them. And it was the same in the 
expression of his anger against tlie in- 
terference of Kent. It was not the real 
indignation resulting from violated 
confidence, but the conventional ap- 
pearance of it in vindication of af- 
fronted majesty. 

After this follows the scene with 
Goneril and Albany, in which he ob- 
serves, that they purposely slight him. 
Here the pride of the insulted monarch 
begins to give way before the rage 
and agony of the outraged father 
Or rather the two characters, with the 
feelings attendant on them, arc blend- 
ed together in the most extraordinary 
and impressive manner. The fearful 
curse at the close of this scene was 
given with tremendous force. It seem- 
ed to be screwed out of the bodily 
frame, as if by some mechanical pow- 
er, set in motion by means independent 
of the will. And at the end, the over- 
excited and exhausted frame, sinking 
beneath the supernatural exertion, 
seemed to crack and give way> alto- 
gether. 

The next scene is the finish in the 
whole performance ; and certainly it 


is the noblest exhibition of lofty ge- 
nius that the modern stage has wit- 
nessed — always excepting the same 
actor’s closing scene in the third act 
of Othello. It is impossible for words 
to convey any thing like an adequate 
description of the extraordinary acting 
in the whole of this scene — of the 
electrical effect produced by the transi- 
tion . jm Bid’em come forth and 
hear m#*, &c.*' — to O ! are you 

come !” — the mingled suspicion and 
tenderness with which he tells Began 
of Goneril’s treatment of him — the ex- 
(juisite tone of pathos thrown into the 
mock petition to Began, “ I confess 
that I am old, (kc ,** — the wonderful 
depth and subtlety of expression given 
to the ironical speech to Goneril, I 
do not bid the thunder-bearer strike, 
— the pure and touching simpli- 
city of I gave you all.”— Or, lastly, 
the splendid close of this scene by the 
speech, Heavens drop your patience 
down. See .*' — in which the bitter de- 
light of anticipated revenge, and the 
unbending sense of habitual dignity, 
contend against the throes and agonies 
of a torn and bursting heart. 

Of the third containing the 
scenes with Kent and Edgar, during 
the storm, we must speak more gene- 
rally. There may probably be some dif- 
ference of opinion as to. the manner in 
which these scenes were given; but, 
to our thinking, Mr Kean never 
evinced more admirable judgment, 
than in choosing what appears to us 
to have been the only practicable 
course which the nature of his subject 
had left him. The Lear of Shakes- 
pear — at least this part of it — ^requires 
to be made intelligible to the senses 
through the medium of the imagina- 
tion. The gradual and at last total 
breaking up of the waters, from the 
mighty deep of the human heart, 
which takes place during these scenes, 
w'ould be intolerable if it were given 
in all the bareness, and with all the 
force of reality. If it were possible to 
exhibit the actual Lear of Shakespear 
on the stage the performance must be 
forbidden by law. We really believe 
that Mr Kean felt somethlig of this 
kind, and studied and performed the^c 
scenes accordingly. He did not give 
a portrait, hut ' a shadow of them. 
They came upon us, in their different 
aspects, not as animated images of 
Lear, but as dream-like recollections 
of him. Not so tJie sceneii which re- 
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inaiii to be s^keii of, viz. the mad be likely to be dealt forth— not amidst 
scene in the fourth act, and that in the throes and ac^onies of the Priestess 
which he recovers his senses, and re- dcliverinj^ the sacred oracles from 
cognises his daughter Cordelia, in the the Tripod — but with the calm and 
iifth. These were as true to Shakes- collected fervour of the priest who 
pear and to nature as the most exqui- was appointed to repeat those oracles 
site delicacy of conception, consum- to the people. 

mate judgment and taste, and an en- Our limits compel us to restrain 
tire command over the springs of pas- ourselves from expressing the further 
sioii and patlios, could make them, observations which occur to us in 
In particular, the short scene where thinking of this noble performance. 
Lear wakes from slumber and reeog- We take our leave of it with the deep- 
nises Cordelia, Wiis beautiful in the est reverence and admiration for tlie 
highest degree. The mild pathos of genius which could produce it, and the 
his voice, and tlie touching simplicity sincerest gratitude for the delight and 
of his manner, when he kneels down instruction it lias afforded to us. 
before her, and offers to drink the As we have not of late been called 
poison if she has it for him, can never upon to speak veiy favourably of any 
be forgotten. In speaking of what is thing that has been produced at this 
(rather coarsely) called the mad scene, theatre, we are glad of an opportunity 
we neglected to notice the noble burst of noticing the great care and skill 
of dignified energy with which Lear which has been bestowed on the get- 
exclaims Ay, every inch a king r‘ ting up of this tragedy. The whole of 
and also the action all through the performers evidently take great 
the scene. His hands were as waiir pains with their respective parts. This 
dering and unsettled as his senses, is perfectly true, notwithstanding Mr 
and as little under the control of Klliston asserts it in the bills. Mrs 


habit or will, 'fiiis was a very fleli- 
cate touch of nature ; and perfectly ori- 
ginal. ' # 

Mr Kean’s I .ear is upon the whole, 
the most genuine of all his perfor- 
mances of Shakespear. It is most 
purely unaffected and un theatrical, 
and tiierofore it is most worthy of his 
subject and of himself — the fullest of 
pure, deep, and natural passion, and 
therefore the most touching and in- 
telligible to an assembly of men and 
women, with their natural passions 
about them. The only plausible ob- 
jection that has been or that can be 
made to any part of it is, that, in the 
mad scenes there is too little vehem- 
ence and vaiicty. But this objection 
is made by persons who forget that 
liCMir was a very foolish, fond old 
man, four score and upward and 
that the profoioMl knowledge of hu- 
man life, and liie piercing glance into 
the human heart which he exhibits 
during these scenes, must be supposed 
to have come to him — as they came to 
Shakespt^ himself — not by observa- 
tion ant^^sentirnent, but by a some- 
thing which ordinary mortals can 
conceive of as nothing less than a 
species of alvsoluto and direct inspira- 
tion — some ujystericais influence to- 
tally independent on tin* immediate 
state of his ^actual feelings and facul- 
ties : and tliat, therefore, iliey wmdd 


West }>layed the gentle parts of Cor- 
delia charmingly. There is a tremu- 
lous tenderness in her voice, which is 
delightful. But when this lady chooses 
to be energetic she invariably becomes 
coarse and uniemininc. JVIr Hue also 
performed Edgar in very admirable 
style — with great force, feeling, and 
discrimination. 

There has also been prdiluccd at this 
Theatre a “ speaking Pantomime,” 
which is very unkindly attributed to 
Garrick. We hoj)e Mr Elliston has 
not been writing this drama himself, 
and fathering it upon his celcbratetl 
predecessor. We can conceive him to 
be quite capable of .such a thing, (if 
writing the drama in t|ucstion, we 
mean — for it is very vulgar and ab- 
surd. 

By the by(‘, we congratulate the ad- 
mirers of our immortal liard” on his 
having met with a new editor. \Vc 
were induced to purchase King Lear 
the other night at this Theatre, and 
fo..nd it to be edited by a person of 
whom wc never before heard in the 
literary world ; — one H. W. Klliston. 
We should like to know who this ail- 
venturcsome person may be. Perhaps 
JVIr Elliston, the manager, can give us 
some irft^rmatLon on the subject, as the 
person in qucslioii haj}|)ens to be liis 
nsurtc-sake. But, on second tliouglits, 
it IS probable that knows less about 


1 
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him than any one else. Whoever he gedy of King I.ear, printed chiefly 
may be, if wc are to believe himself^ ftom Nahum Tates edition, With some 
he must possess more than ordinary restorations from the oriirinal text.” 
sagacity, — for it appears that he has This is verbatim et literatim the title 
been enabled to supply the world with of the third number of Klliston a 
a new edition of Snakespears Tra- British Theatre.” 


•COVENT GAHDBN THEATBE. 

Henri Quatre* 


Wc have not left ourselves room 
.speak as wo could wish of the luw 
piece at tliis 'fheatre under the above 
title. With an indilferent plot, little 
wit, and no poetry at all, it is yet a 
very lively and entertaining produc- 
tion — full of grace, spirit, and naivete, 
and not without nature and character. 
It embodies some of the well-known 
anecdotes which are related of this 
iascinating monarch, and of his fa- 
vourite Sully, and invents others suit- 
ed to their respective characters ; and 
is, altogether, very picpiant, pleasant, 
and French. The piece is admirably 
performed throughout, by M'Cready, 
C. Kemble, Liston, Finery, Miss Ste- 
phens, I\lis.s Tree, 

MTJready plays Henri with great 
truth and spirit. There is in particu- 
lar one excellent scene in which, in 
the character of a supposed trooper of 
the royal army, ho is made to assist at 
a village fete given in honour of his 
own birth-day-^tlie villagers, from his 
likeness to the portraits of the king, 
making him play the part of his own 
representative. This scene acts un- 
commonly well ; and the denoue- 
ment at the end of it, when he turns 
out to he really the king, is extremely 
well managed. In this part of the 
plot Miss M. Tree makes a charming 
little village coquette. Her delicious 
voice seems to grow richer and richer 
every time we hear it. Liston makes 
a delightful Jocrisso, and Emery a 
fine sturdy old trooper. In the other 
branch of the plot C. Kemble plays a 
high-minded young cavalier with 


finite grace and spirit ; and IMiss Ste- 
phens, with her charming aw'kward- 
ness — better than all the airs and graces 
in the world — is his mistress. Besides 
all these there is Fawcett as a fine old 
general, Irish Johnstone as a soldier 
of fortune, ready to make blunders, 
duels, or love, at a moment's notice — 
to say nothing of Blanchard, Abbott, 
Duruset, Miss Brunton, See, 

The scenery is also most beautiful ; 
and the whole piece highly agreeable 
and attractive. 

Tt is impossible to conceive why tlie 
above piece lias been laid aside to make 
way for stich a strange and incompre- 
hensible extravagance as Thk Phan- 
tom, which has j&t been ])roduced 
at this Theatre. It is a serious farce 
in which Mr M'^Cready performs a 
Sleep-walker — a sort of Sonino,or J^ady 
Macbeth ; and frightens himself and 
every body else out of their senses, by 
walking about in his dressing-gown, 
with a candle in his hand, in the 
dead waste and middle of the night” — 
performing a sort of involuntary hoax 
on all the assembled Peers and people 
of Calabria, who meet together, with 
a holy and able-bodied Abbot at their 
head, for the purpose of laying the 
supposed Phantom. This is all very 
absurd ; and it is not a sufficient ex- 
cuse for absurdity to say that it affords 
scope for fine acting — which it certain- 
ly docs in Mr APCready. We were in 
hopes these idle extravagances were 
giving way before such Dramas as 
Rob Roy, the Antiquary, and Henri 
Quatre. 
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Ln^'tus on the Death of Donnelly, 

"ILiwtu$” on tl)c 5Dcatl) of S>ir iOaniel ?DonnoJJt), 

LATE CHAMPION OF IRELAND. 

QWe fdt too deep sympathy with the afflicted population of a sister kingdom, 
to venture the publication of the following Luctus, till time had in some mea- 
sure alleviated the national suffering, — and, to borrow a figure from an oration 
attributed to Counsellor Phillips, ** wiped off with his passing pinions the 
daily dews which a sympathetic people had poured on the shining diiisy that 
sprung through the unshaven shamrock, round the gloomy grave of the de- 
molishing Donnelly !" But as the moon has thrice renewed her horns since 
the demise of Sir Daniel, we trust that we shall not now be thought to be 
interfering with the sacred silence of a nation's sorrow,” by publishing a 
selection from the " numbers without number, numberless,” of Luctus that 
have been for the last quarter pouring in upon us from every part of the 
united empire. We confess, that we are not of that school of philosophy, 
which considers the loss sustained by Ireland in the death of Donnelly alto- 
gether and for ever irreparable. Surely a successor will step into his shoes. 
But what although centuries should pass by, without an Irishman willing 
to contend with the Champion of England ? What are centuries but short 
links in the long chain of time ? For ourselves, we shall be satisfied with 
the destinies of Ireland, should a Donnelly appear once in a thousand years. 
Whoever may be the Editor of this Magazine in the year 28 W, let him 
pay particular attention to our words, — and, if our views on the subject 
prove to be correct, we hope that all the subscribers to our work at tliat pe- 
riod, will purchase ** sets” from the beginning. But these arc idle specula- 
tions, — so let us address ourselves to graver matter. To i)rovc our strict im- 
partiality, we wrote the titles of their respective authors on separate slips 
of paper, which were all sliakcn strenuously in the Adjutant’s old foraging 
cap, and as the titles came out in the hand of Mr Ijllackwood, (whom we oc- 
casionally admit into the divan,) so are they now printed. It is singular that 
the names of the two greatest poets of the day, Lord Byron and Dr 
Scott, should have folloivcd each other.]] 


LETTER FROM LORD BYRON, ENCLOSING THJK COMMENCEMENT OF 
CHILD DANIEL.” 


MY DEAR NORTH, 

My old Armenian has come in upon me, just as the afflatus was rising, like 
a blast along lA)ch-na-gair, and I should as soon think of offending my Lord 
Carlisle as the gentleman now stroking his aged beard. I break abruptly off 
with the words Beggar’s dust.” What the devil is Hobhouse about .since 
he left Newgate.^ Atler all, there is no place like London for fun and frolic 
— yet I am at Venice. This sounds oddly. Your joke on Don Juan was 
well played off — it fairly out-Byron’d Byron. Who is Wastle ? Give my 
respects to the old gentleman. — Skimble Scarable stuff.— Byron, 

CHILD DANIEL. 

In Fanc>-land there is a burst of wo, 

’rhe bpirit's tribute to the fallen ; see 
On each scarr’d front the cloud of sorrow grow. 

Bloating its sprightly shine. But what is he 
For whom grief’s mighty butt is broach’d so free ? 

Were his brows shadow’d by the awful crown, 

The Bishop’s mitre, or high plumery 
Of the mail’d warrior ? Won he his renown 
On pulpit, throne, or field, whom death hath now struck down ? 

He won it in the field where arms are none, 

Save those the mother gives to us. He was 
A climbing star wliich had not fully shone. 

Vet promised in its glory to surpass 
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Our champion star ascendant ; but alas ! 

Tho sceptred shade that values earthly mighty 
And pow'r, and pith, and bottom, as the grass. 

Gave with his fleshless fist a buffet slight ; 

Say, bottle-holding Leach, why ends so soon the ^ght ? 

What boots t* inquire? — ’Tis done. Green mantled Erin 
May weep her hopes of milling sway past by. 

And Crib, sublime, no lowlier rival fearing, 

Repose, sole Ammon of the fistic sky, 

Conceited, quaffing his blue ruin high, 

Till comes the Swell, that come to all men must. 

By whose foul blows Sir Daniel low doth lie, 

Summons the Champion to resign his trust. 

And mingles his with Kings, Slaves, Chieftains, Beggars* dust ! 


“ in JPamy^lind there i# a hurst of •no'* 

Why will Colerid^ andWot&wortli continue to bother the world with tlieir metaphy- 
sics ? Fancy and IsfAOiiTXTKm I Neither of them can tdl the difference. Sam, write 
anodier Christabelle— but William, thou Sylvan Sage, no more Excursions, though, 
joking apart, thou art the best* of all the Pond poets. Moulscy Hurst is tlic green 
navel” of Fanty-land. 

“ For whom grkfs mighty hutt is hoached sofree^** 

I owe this line to my friend, MeuX. 

•• Ttic hUhop^s mitrcy or high plunimj 

OfifiC moiCd warrior 

I have no doubt that Donnelly would have made a very exce^ent bishop. He would 
have been powerfiil in the pulpit. The fin^t-armed man I ever saw was a bishop of the 
Greek Church, who had been a robber in his youth. Milo himself could not have shewn 
nobler knuckles. Spirit of Pollux ! Donnelly was not a soldier-^ hired blood*ohedder ! 
He did not, like Shaw, close a life of honour by a disgraceful death at the carnage of 
Mont St Jean, fighting against the Man of the Age, who may yet be destined to be the 
liberator of Europe. 

“ Our chamjnoji star ascendanU^^ 

I am no enemy of Crib's ! But lives there a man so base as to say that he has not been 
indebted more to fortune than to bravery or skill in all his battles ? Was he not fast los- 
ing his first fight with Jem Belcher, when that finished pugilist's hands gave way ? Was 
not tlie Monops out of condition in the second contest ? When Gregson, by a chance fall, 
could not come to time, Crib was dead-beat; and “ Bob of Wigan, ring-honoured 
I^ancastcr,” was comparatively fresh, and able to h^ve renewed the combat. What Briton 
will dare to say, that Molyncaux did not win first battle with the Champion? It 
seemed otherwise to the Umpires ; but neitber Europe nor America was to be so satisfied ; 
and as my friend, Lei^h Hunt, (he is my friend according to common speech, and 1 have 
no fault to find with his dedication of Kimini,) has lately expressed a w^h that Napoleon 
mav be liberated from St Helena, tliat he may fight the battle of Waterloo over again 
witii Wellington, so do 1 wish that Pluto would send us back Molyneaux to try his for- 
tune once more with Tom Crib. My own opinion is, that judgment would be reversed 
in both cases. 


“ Say, lottle^holdiftg heeudi, why ends so soon the fight 

There is no allusion here to the Vice Chancellor of England, which the reader may 
have suspected from the previous note about reversals of judgment. Ncitber.<js there any 
'illusion to William Elford Leach of the Bridah Museum. Had there been, the epithef 
would have been more apt, ** beetle-holding Leach.” 

And mtigkJt hU with Kings, Slaves, ChicftcAns, Beggars' dust 

The reader will pardon the tautology of this line. < Where is the difibcence between 
them all ? 

Voi,. VIL 25 A 
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LETTEK TROM Bll fiCOTTj KNCL06ING A DIRGE ON DONNELLY." 

Dear AIr North, — Understanding that your next No. is to contain the 
Liictu* Variorum* onTthe late cliainpion of Ireland, I take the liberty of add- 
ing my small contribution in the shape of the following song, which has had 
the honour of being sung at the HooGt-^roDGE, the jumrle, and the Mille- 
nium, with great applause. It is adapted to your own favourite tune. The Sned~ 
(Jon March, or, ** The Paisley IVeai ers/* one of the finest manufacturing airs 
in our Scottish music. The Radicals are quiet, for the present, in this quar- 
ter ; but, as I opine, rather cowed than squabashed. At the review on the 
King’s birth-day, I had the satisfaction to understand, that general Reynel ex- 
pressed hia most' enthusiastic admiration of our two Volunteer corps. The 
Light- Horse Squadron are a parcel of most genteel young men, mounted on 
beautiful nags ; and they need not fear to shew themselves alongside of either 
the 7 th or 10th. The Sharpshooters are an incomparable corps. Nothing can 
surpass the elegance, case, and spirit, evinced in every one of their movements. 
“ liook at the Sharpshooters," cried out a certain officer of regulars t’other 
day to his men, who were forming somewhat after the manner of a flock of 
sheep, when a colley comes barking over a knbwe. Tlie reproof was felt 
keenly, 1 assure you. It is confidently asserted in the first circles here, that 
you and the Contributors are to be all West in a few weeks. Take the Tug to 
Grangemouth — track it thence in the Canal-boat — enjoy a week’s cold punch 
here — and then steam it to Fort-Williarn or Belfast. But my pen, ns usual, is 
running away with — Vour faithful friend and coadjutor, James Scott, 
Glasgow, 7, Millar Street, May \st. D.G.L.II.V. 


SORROW IS DRY, 

Deing a New Song, by Dr James Scott, 

When to Peggy Bauldie’s daughter, first I told Sir Daniers dcatli. 
Like a glass of soda-water it took away her breath ; 
it took away your breath, niy dear, and it sorely diinm’d your sight. 
And aye ye let the salt, salt tear, down fall for Pyrin’s knight ; 

P'or he was a knight of glory bright, the spur ne'er deck'd a bolder. 
Great George's blade Itself was laid upon Sir Daniel's shoulder. 

Sing, Hey ho, the Sneddon, &c. 

I took a turn along the street, to breathe the Trongate air, 

Carnegie’s lass I chanced to meet, with a bag of lemons fair ; 

Says I, Gude Meg, ohon ! ohon ! you've heard of Dan's disaster— 
If I'm klive. I'll come at five, and feed upon your master— 

A glass or two no harm will do to either saint or sinner. 

And a bowl with friends will make amends fbr a so so sort of dinner,' 
Sing, Hey ho, the Sneddon, &c. 

I found Cainegie in his nook, upon the old settee^ 

And dark and dismal was his look, as black as black might be. 

Then suddenly the blood did fly, and leave his face so pale. 

That sdirce I knev<r, in alter’d hue, the bard of Largo's vale ; 

But Meg was winding up the jack, Sv, off flew all my pains. 

For, large as cocks, two fat earocks I knew were hung in chains. 
Sing, Hey ho, the Sneddon, &c. 

Nevertheless, he did express his joy to see me there— 

Meg laid th^oloth, and, nothing loath, I soon pull'd in my chair ; 
The mutton OTOtb and bouilli both came up in season due — 

The grace is said — when Provan's head at the door appears in view — 
The bard at work like any Turk, first nods an invitation ; 

For who so free as all the three from priggish botheration ? 

Sing, Hey ho, the Sneddon, &c. 
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Ere long the Tuwdilics deck the board with ii cod s liead and shoulders. 
And the oyste}--8aiice it surely was great joy to all beholders. 

To George our king a Jolly canu of royal port is poured — 

Our gracious king, who knighted Dan with his own shining sword— 
The next we sip with trembling lip — 'tis of the claret clear — 

To the hero dead that cup wc shea, and mix it with a tear. 

Sing, Hey ho, the Sneddon, &c. 

'Tis now your servant s turn to mix the nectar of the bowl : . 

Still on the Ring our thoughts we fix, while round the goblets roll, 
(ireat Jackson, Belcher, Scroggins, Gas, .e celebrate in turns, 

Each Christian, Jew, and Pagan, with the Fancy’s flame that burns ; 
Carnegie’s finger on the board a mimic circle draws. 

And, Egan-like, h* expounds the minds, and pugilistic laws. 

Sing, Hey ho, the Siicddon, &c. 

'Tis thus that worth heroic is suitably lamented. — 

Great Daniel's shade, I know it, dry grief had much rescrUed — 

What signify your tear and sigh ? — A bumiirr is the thing 
Will gladden most the generous ghost of a champion of the King. 

The tear and sigh from voice and eye must (juickly pass away. 

But the bumper good may be renewed until our dying day ! 

Sing, Hey ho, the Sneddon, &c. 


LETTER FROM MR W. W. TO MR CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 

DEAR SIR, 

Had it not been one of tlic deepest convictions of my mind, even from very 
early youth, that there was something in perio<lical literature radically and 
essentially wrong, in rerum naturUf os Bacon Lord Verulam has wisely ob- 
s<Tved of a subject somewhat ditferent, I should certainly, before the com- 
mencement of the present portion of time, have sent divers valuable commu- 
nications unto your Miscellany. Fdr, concerning both the matter and manner 
of Blackwood's Edinborough Magazine, it hath lulcn to my lot in life, on six, 
eight, or ten diiferent occasions— some of them not without their importance, 
considered in relation to the ordinary on-goings of the world which we in- 
habit, and others of them, peradventure, utterly and thoroughly worthless ; 
— I .say, that it hath fallen to my lot in life to hear the Work, of which you 
are the Editor, of in words of commendation and praise. It appcarctli 

manifest, howeverf^that to form a philosophical, that is, a true character of a 
work published periodically, it bclioveth a man to peruse the whole series of 
the above-mentioned work seriatim, that is, in continuous and uninterrupted 
succession, inasmuch as that various articles, on literature, philosophy, and the 
fine arts, being by their respective authors left unfinished in one number, are 
mayhap brought to a concision in a second — nay, peradventure, continued in 
a second, and even a third^ — yea, often not finished until a tenth, and after the 
intervention of divers Numbers free whollyand altogether from any discussion 
on that specific subject, but composed, it may be, cither of nobler or of baser 
matter. Thus, it often fareth ill with one particular Number of n periodical 
work — say for June or January— because, that although Iwth the imaginative 
and reasoning faculties may be manifested and bodied forili visibly ana palpa- 
bly, so that, as I have remarked on another occasion, they may lie like sur- 
faces," nevertheless, if there shall be ftie intervention of a chasm of time be- 
tween the first portion of the embodied act and tlie visible maiiifistation of the 
second — or again, between the second and^ third, and so on according to any 
imaginable or unimaginable series,— then I aver, that he will greatly err, wjio, 
from such knowledge of any work, (that is, a periodical work, for indeed it is 
of such only tliat it can be so predicated,) shall ventur^to bestow or to inflict 
upon it a decided and permanent character, either for good or fbr evil. Thus, 
for example, I have observed in divers Numbers of Blackwood's Edinborough 
Magazine, sarcasms raUier wjjtty than wise, in my apprehension, directed 
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against myself, on the score of the Lyrical Ballads, and my Quarto Poem en- 
titled the Excursion. In other Numbers again — 1 cannot charge my memory 
for what months or in what year, nor indeed is it of vital importance to this 
question — methinks I have read disquisitions on my poetry, and on those 
great and immutable principles in human nature on which it is built, and in 
virtue of which I do not feel as if I were arrogating to myself any peculiar 
gift of prophecy, when I declare iny belief that these my poems will be im- 
mortal ; — I repeat, that in such and such Numbers I have perused such and 
such articles and compositions, in which I have not been slow to discern a 
hneness of tact and a depth of thought and feeling not elsewhere to be found, 
unless I be greatly deceived, in the criticism of this in many things degenerate, 
because too intellectual age. Between the folly of some Numbers, therefore, 
and the wisdom of others — or in other words of still more perspicuous significa- 
tion, between the falsehood of one writer, and the truth of another, there must 
exist many shades by which such opposite extremes are brought, without a 
painful sense of contrariety, before the eyes of what Mr Coleridge lias called 
the Reading Public." Of all such shades — if any such there be — I am wholly 
unapprised — because I see the work but rarely, as I have already observed, for I 
am not, to the best of my recollection, a subscriber to the Kendal Book-Club ; 
such institutions being, in small towns, where the spirit of literature is gener- 
ally bad in itself and fatally misdirected, conducted upon a principle, or rather 
a want of principle, which cannot be too much discommended. 

The upshot of the whole is this, that it is contrary both to my theory and 
my practice to become a regular contributor to any periodical work whatsoever, 
forasmuch as such habits of composition are inimical to the growth and sanity 
of original genius, and therefore unworthy of him who writes for all time" 
except the present. 

Nevertheless, it hath so happened, that in seasons prior to this, I have trans- 
mitted to the Editors of divers periodical Miscellanies, small portions of large 
works, and even small w^orks perfect in themselves ; nor, would it be altogether 
consistent with those benign feelings which I am disposed to cherish towards 
your Miscellany, as a Periodical that occasionally aimeth at excellence, and may 
even, without any flagrant violation of truth, be said occasionally to approxi- 
mate thereto, to withhold from it such slight marks of my esteem, as, upon 
former occasions, I have not scrupled to bestow upon others haply less worthy 
of them. I therefore send you first, an Extract from my Great Poem on 
my Own Life, and it is a passage which I have greatly elaborated and, se^ 
condly, Sir Daniel Donnelly, a Ballad, which, in the next edition of my works, 
must be included under the general class of Poems of tlM Imagination and 
the Affections.” 


EXTRACT PROM MV OUEAT AUTO-BIOGRArHI CAL TOfiM. 

It is most veritable,^ — that sage law 
Which tells that, at the wane of mightiness. 

Yea even of colossal guilt, or power 
'lhat, like the iron man by poets feign'd, 

Can with uplifted arm draw from above 
The ministering lightnings, all insensible 
To touch of other feeling, wc do find 
That which our hearts have cher if d but as fear. 

Is mingled still with love ; and we must weep 
The very loss of that which caus'd our tears. — 

Ev'n so it happeneth when Donnelly dies. 

Cheeks are besulhed with unused brine. 

And eyes disguis'd in tumid wretchedness. 

That ^ have put such seeming on for him, 

But not at Pity's bidding I — Yea, even I, 

Albeit, who never “ ruman'd” in the ring, 

Nor know of challenge," save the echoing hills ; 
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Nor fibbing,” .save tliat poesy doth feign ; 

Nor heard his fame, but as tlic miittcrings 
Of clouds contentious on Hclvellyn's side. 

Distant, yet deep, agnize a strange re^et. 

And mourn Donnelly — Honourable Sir Daniel 
(Blessings be on them, and eternal praise. 

The Knighter and the Knighted.) — Love doth dwell 
Here in tliese solitudes, and our corporal clay 
Doth for its season bear the self-same fire, 
Impregnate with the same humanities , 

Moulded and mixed like others. 

I remember. 

Once on a time, — 'twas when I was a boy. 

For 1 was cliildish once, <ind often since 
Have, with a cheerful resignation, learnt 
I low soon the boy doth prophecy the man, — 

1 chanced, with one whom I could never love, 

Yet seldom left, to thread a thorny wood. 

To seek the stock-doves* sacred domicile ; — 

Like thieves, we did contend about our crime, 

I and that young companion. Of that child 
His brief coevals still had stood in awe. 

And Fear did do him menial offices. 

While Silence walk'd beside, and word breath'd nom.. 
Howbeit, mine arm, which oft in vassal wise 
Had borne his satchel, and hut ill defended 
From buffets, half in sport, half tyrannous, 

With which I was reguerdon'd, — chanced prevail. 

His soul was then subdued, and inu6h and sore 
Ho went, convulsive ; nay, his firm breast heav’d, 

As dotn the bosom of the troublous lake 
After the whirlwind goeth ; and so sad 
Did seem the ruins of his very pride, 

I could not chiKJsc but weep with him, so long 
We sobb'd together, till a smile *gan dry 
The human rain, and he once more was calm 
For sorrow, like all else, hath end. Albeit, 

Those tears, however boyish, were more fit. 

Since nature's self did draw them from their source. 
Than aught that cunning'st poet can distil 
By potent alchemy, from human eye. 

To consecrate Donnelly's grave. Even so ; 

For they discours’d with a dumb eloquence. 

Beyond the tongue of dirge or epitaph. 

Of that which passeth in man's heart, when Power, 
Like Babylon, bath fall'u, and pass'd away. 


SIR IIANIEL DONNELLY.— A BALLAD. 

I came down to breakfast — And why all this sobbing, 
This weeping and wailing ? I hastily cried ; 

Has Grimalkin, my boy, ta'en away your tame Robin ? 
Has Duckling, or Pullet, or Wliite Coney died.?* 

'Twas thus the short list of his joys I ran over. 

While the tears were fast coursing down Timothy's fare. 
And strove the small darling his red cheek to cover. — ^ 
What is thi.s thought my soul — Is it grief or disgrace ? 

I looked on the Courier, my weekly newspaper. 

For I felt that the cause of hLs sorrow was tliore ; 

So quick is grief's eye that no word could escape her— 
Dead is Daniel, the hero of Donnybrooke fair !” 
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0 mournful was then the low song of tlie kettle. 

And long look'd my face In the bright polish’d grate ; 

Dull, dull clank’d the tongs, tho’ composed of true metal. 

They seemed to my fancy the long shears of fate. 

1 sought the fresh air, but the sun, like a firebrand, 

In my dark bosom kindled grief’s faggotty pile : 

Ah, me ! ye five Catholic millions of Ireland, 

What now will become of your bull-breeding isle ? 

Mine eyes met the earth, in their wand’ring uneasy ; 

And I thought, as I saw through the vanishing snow 
The flower of Sir Daniel, the bright shining Daisy, 

On that beautiful poem I wrote long ago. 

By the stroke of the thunder-stone split in its glory, 

On the earth lay extended a green-crested pine ; 

Then I dreamt, poor Sir Dan, of thy pitiful story, 

For the trunk was as straight and as knotty as tliinc ! 

Thus sun, flower, and tree all, in blaze, blight, or blossom, 

The same sombre image of sorrow supplied, 

While Nature breath’d forth from her mountainous bosom, 

‘‘ Weep, weep for the day when Dan Donnelly died 1” 


LETTER FROM ODOHERTV. 

Killamey, May 9 ///. 

MV DEAREST KIT,— Here am I, living at rack and manger, with my old 
schoolfellow, Blcnnerhasset ; and you and your IVIagazine may go to the devil, for 
any thing I care about either of you. We embark on the lake about 1 1 o’clock, 
after a decent breakfast, and contrive to kill the evening till about five, soon 
after which wc enter ourselves for the sweepstakes, and, to use the phraseology 
of my friend, the Reverend Hamilton Paul, generally contrive to stow away 
under our belt a bottle of black-strap, before tumbling in. Yon may think 
this monotonous — but you are quite wrong. One day wc fish trout, another 
cels, and another salmon, which produces an a^eeable variety ; and it was 
only lust Thursday that Rowan Cashel and myself swam across (he Devil’s 
Punch Bowl on the top of Mangerton. We also attend wakes, fails, funerals, 
and patrons, and go to church as regular as clock-work. In short, I have some 
intention of marrying again, and settling for the remainder of my life, at least 
for a year or two, somewhere in Kerry. I hear Mullcocky blowing bis 
horn for us to join a batch of young ladies, on a party of pleasure, to tho upj)cr 
lake, and we are going to dine on cold provisions on Ronayne’s Island, which is 
as beautiful and romantic a spot as ever you clapt eyes on. I enclose for you 
the only piece of poetry I have composed since I past through Cork. I jotted it 
down with a black-leatl pencil, in a silver case, belonging to a young gentle- 
man with a good-natured face, on the outside of the coach ; and I am sorry to 
say, that on parting from us, he forgot to ask it back again ; so I keep it for 
the sake of an agreeable travelling companion. You will observe, from its 
stopping short aU at once, that the Poem is only a fragment. Mullcocky is in 
a big passion, I hear, so good-b’ye Kit, prays ever your hearty chum, 

Morgan Odoherty. 

P.S. Something seems to have gone wrong with the barge, so I have time tor 
a P.S. I encountered the Champion’s funeral ; and it was the biggest I ever 
witnessed. It was duly celebrat^ by games too ; for, as the story went, cer- 
tain persons, suspected of being young surgeons or their jackalls, were met and 
severely beaten by some of the champions of the fist, who jaloused, as your 
Scottish peasantry say, that they were on the watch for the hero's remains. 
Another version of the story is, that the designs of the knights of the scalpel 
were all along suspccteil by the knights of the daddle, who appointed a trusty 
band to watch, for two days and nights, the holy shrine where their saint was 
laid. Having gone, however, to indulge themselves in a funeral libation for 
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an liour or two, at the " honor/* (a drinking bout at a burial) they found, on 
repairing to their post, that the enemy had been before them, and had, with 
infinite judgment, effected the resurrection, before the champion was well warm 
in his grave. A deputation of very respectable gentlemen waited on the corpse 
next day, to ascertain the fact : but it is absolutely impossible to ascertain any 
fact in Dublin ; and you meet thousands and tens of tliousands every day, and 
in every company, li ho maintain that the champion is now in Edinburgh. If 
you have seen him on any of your dissecting tables there, pray let me know. 
— But I hear the ladies giggling, so I must be after joining the water-party. 


ODONNELLY, ODE BY MOBOiVN' ODOHERTY. 


I. 

When green Erin laments for her hero removed. 

From the Isle where he flourished, the Isle that he loved, 
Where he entered so often the twenty foot lists. 

And, twinkling like meteors, he flourished his fists. 

And gave to his foes more set downs and toss overs. 

Than ever was done by the greatest philosophers. 

In folio, in twelves, or in quarto. 

Shall the harp of Odoherty silent remain, 

And shall he not waken its music again ? 

Oh ! yes with his soul and his heart too ! 

11 . 

Majestic Odonnelly! proud as thou art. 

Like a cedar on top of Mount Hermon, 

We lament that deatli shamelessly made thee depart. 

In the gripes, like a blacksmith or chairman. 

Oh ! hadst thou been felled by Tom Crib in the ring ; 

Or by Carter been milled to a jelly. 

Oh I sure that had been a more dignified thing, 

Tlian to kick for a pain in your belly] 

III. 

A curse on the belly that robbed us of tliec. 

And the bowels unfit for their office ; 

A curse on the potycen you swallowed too free. 

For a stomach complaint, all the doctors agree. 

Far worse than a licadache or cough is. 

Death, who like a cruel and insolent bully, drubs 
All those he thinks fit to attack. 

Cried Dan, my tight lad, try a touch of my mulligrubs. 
Which soon laid him flat on his back ! 


IV. 

Great spirits of Broughton, Jem Belcher, and Fig, 

Of Corcoran, Pierce, and Dutch Sam ; 

Wliether up stairs or down, you kick up a rig. 

And at intervals pause your blue ruin to swig. 

Or with grub, your bread baskets to cram. 

Or, whether for quiet you're placed all alone 
In some charming retired little heaven of your own, 

Where the turf is elastic, in short just the thing 

That Bill Gibbons would choose when he's forming a ring. 

That wherever you wander you still may turn too, • 

And thrash and be thrashed till your all black and blue ; 

Where yoiur favourite enjoyments for ever arc near. 

And you eat, and you drink, and you fight all the year ; 

Ah ! receive then to join in your milling dcliglit, 

The shade of Sir Daniel Donnelly, knight ; 

With whom a turn up is no frolic ; 

Mis is no white or cold liver. 





Lucius on the Death of ^ Donnelly. 
For he beat Oliver, 

Challenged Carter, and died of the colic * 


V^ 

Bad luck to my soul. 

But ril fill the punch bowl. 

To the brim with good stingo ; and so Nelly 
Don't let the toast pass you. 

But fill up your glass to 
Demolishing Daniel Donnelly. 


LETTEH PROM MR SKWARO. 

Ch: Ch: April J, 1820 . 

MY DEAR SIR, 

For the fuller explication of the subjoined Thrcnc, the reader is referred to 
the conclusion of the last book of the Iliad, wbicli has supplied a great part of 
the exequial diction — who, indeed, so fit as the mourners of a Hector to furnish 
with funeral-phrases those of a Donnelly.^ — aiul to the notes upon that unrivalled 
sketch of the manners of the Emerald Isle, Castle Backrent. For more imme- 
diate use, i. e. (to borrow Miss Edgeworth's own terms) for the advantage 
of lazy readers, who would rather read a page than walk a yard, and from 
compassion, not to say sympathy, with their infirmity," I have transcribed a 
small portion of the latter. 

Bullcr has just run up to town for his Easter holidays, or you should have 
had the whole of the notes in the customary language of classical commentary. 
As it is, you will come off with more text than annotation. Wc shall neither 
of us soon forget the cordial hospitality of the Tept last August. — Yours ever 
very truly, W. Seward. 


ULLALOO, COL, OR LAMENTATION OVER THE DEAD." 

•^^mmMagfioqtte ululante furnultiLmmMiVLQ, 

. .1 ■ mmukUatllmt onwc 

Jmplevtre Ov, 

The body of the deceased, dressed in grave-clothes, and ornamented with 
flowers, was placed on a bier, or some elevated spot. The relations and kecners 
{sin^ng mourners) ranged themselves in two divisions, one at the head and 
the other at the feet of the corpse. The bards and croterics had before pre- 
pared the funeral '' caoinan,” or song. The chief bard of the head-chorus 
Dogan by singing the first stanza in a low doleful tone, which was softly ac- 
companied by the harp : at the conclusion the foot-semichorus began the la- 
mentation, or Ullaloo” (EX«xio) from the first note of the preceding stanza, 
in which they were answered by the head- semichorus ; tlien both united in 
one general chorus. The chorus of the first stanza being ended, the chief 
bard of the foot-semichorus began the second Gol," or lamentation, in which 
he was answered by that of the head ; and then, as before, both united in the 
general full chorus. Thus, altemateb^ were the softg and chorusses perform- 
ed during the night. The genealogy, rank, possessions, virtues, and vices of 
the dead were rehearsed, and a numb^ of interrogations were addressed to the 
deceased ; as, '' Why did he die ?" if married, “ Whether his wife was faith- 
ful to him, his sons dutiful, or good hunters or warriors ?" if a young man. 

Whether he had been crossed in love?” or, If the blue-eyed maids of 
Erin treated him with scorn -^Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, IV.) 

The crowd of people, who assemble at tliese funerals, sometimes amounts to 
a tliousand, often to four or five hundred. (N. B- Sixty thousand, it is said, 
attended Donnelly to his grave !) They gather, as the bearers of the hearse pro- 
ceed on their way ; and when they pass througli any village, or when they 
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come near any houses, they begin to cry, Oh I Oh ! Oh ! Oh I Oh ! Agh ! 
Agh !*' raising their notes from the first Oh ! to the last A^h ! in a kind of 
mournful howl.’* 


P. S. Scholars, with more of leisure and literature than belongs to myself, might 
have found in Pindar, what I have sought in Homer — the appropriate arche- 
type for a sublime rhoral ode. Was the huge” Diagorasof Rhodes, indeed, 
with all his accompaniment of pugilist sons and ^andsons — Daraagetus, and 
Doricus, and Acusilaus, and Euclon, and Pisirrothius— better entitled to the 
vtuyfjt.tts bestowed in the seventh Olympic lAymu,than Sir Daniel Donnelly? 

By the bye, from the reception at first given to the claim preferred by his 
daughter, Aristopatira, to the honours of a sitting” at the grand spectacle of 
Pisa (for we must carefully distinguish the of the scholiast from the 
Chinese beverage mentioned in the elegy,) we may infer that the yvfAvtxoi ayvt 
of the ancients, as the epithet implies, involved somewhat more of an exposure 
even than is witnessed in our modern ball-rooms. See Blackwood's Magazine, 
XXXVI. G09. In one respect the Rhodian, u^iraif appears to have 
differed from our illustrious Irishman ; as Pindar calls him and 

Donnelly (we are told by the author of the Boxiana,” ib. 615.) was not a 
striiight hitter.” Neither have we any authority for a]iplyiug Uie c^^cu 

of V, X68, to the intellects of the genuine sons of St Fatrick. Hactenns 
proleptic^s, 

P.S. To my utter amazement, Buller has burst in upon me, all covered with 
mud, a well-booted Grecian. Heaven knows what has brought him back so sud- 
denly to Oxford. Something is in tliewind, no doubt. Hearing that I am writ- 
ing to you, he begs to add a scrawl, though he has to cross and recross my 
letter, like that of a boarding school Miss, Once more fare thee well. W. S. 

ULLALOO ! 


¥.\tyetOi» 

,, m i lium superarc pugnis 
N’ohilcru.~-Alo\l» 

Non hdc jocosec conveniuitt .Ikid, 

•SFVKrav AONEAAE, 

IlAfi aw aiavsg ^tv rsh t'so;, 

OvJs tf (TOi TTSiTprtS CCWfOl>Tt /Ue/UljXfP 
OvS* c| (jPiv sAfAfv fAsAlv) 

Of ^sry’ af£(pu7r6v ra^^v acfcao-tf (J) 

tMXtv 

Ol fin CTi 9g ^iva^dvr^ yvyatxs^t 

Kat wioy (^) afc<peTf^q4 (jfffv sAcAev fAiAev) 


11) 'though not at present to be found in any Greek writer, may perhaps 

be justified by the analogy of t'rwo^apatd, an epithet once deemed of so much consequence 
111 tile lost line of the Iliad, liy a scrupulous translator, that for Pope's closing couplet, 
Sudi honours lUon to her hero paid, 

And peaceful slept the mighty Hector's shade ; 
which certainly somewhat embellishes the simplicity of tne original, utiq ro 9 
woiXiXdiSt hc proposed to substitute, 

, Such honours ilion to her prince decreed. 

To the great tamer of the gallant steed , 
(2) “ All night there were tea-drinkings for the women, and punch for the 

men.” (Edgeworth’s Ormond, 11. 375.) 1 remember to liave seen a Greek ode, Eit r«» 
and many Latin disi^uisitions upon the same fragrant leaf, nearly ctievnl witli it's 
first introduction into Europe ; in all o( which, as in its French appellation, the aspirate 
is presur\Td. I cannot but suspect that, in the nigrum \iHtiis vni^gef'e Thcta^ which I 
would read nigram viti piaponerc Thcian^ the preference of boheu to black-strap 

sub-obscurcly adumbrated. Ihde<^, If I were not afraid of attempting to in 
Voi. VIL 2 2J 
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viu^ rt fitu {S) TO K^tdm¥, ki 3s yuvxixe^ 

’Hif tcacMuirt 0ixif (jptu iXiXsu tAeXfv)* 

** TittIs ^xog XstTTSif^ rotro'm ukk^ts^ xyanuitf^ 

^ i'^tXSf ; (^gw tXtXsv sXsXsv) 

Maif Tivo? xXXti t^£ yvvifi, ei^r’ ; m viog X‘jrs3^a^ 
Ou3t fccc^nt xverXn i (ffso sXsXbv eXsXtt/) 

H ev ^tXtfvra xe^at yXavxx7rt3sg, tv^og li’^njgy 

** Ovx iT tfFTglpiAifF ; (jplM SXlXiV iXlXiv) 

AyyXuf b n Xc^cv ftiyxXc^^at cif 3eii At/y^n 
UvxTixcp (1) t33£i(rxg (fsa lAiAgv iAsAgi;). 

AAA* uug <rf ^EF *AAAo; (5)^i} OvXiSx^ciog 
** Ml Kakmi^ag (^ev sXsXsv iXiXev) 

AAAtf ff-y rofy tma-rt (6) ^TTx^Xi^XfiCifog xxre^vxegf 
Ov yx^fJtuXi^og vs bXsXw sXsXsoy 


Steps to which I feel myself unequal, I would Bulleriste so far as to conjecture, on tlu^ 
principle of the Knglish proverb, ** grief is tliirsty,*^ that phmSf piiu\ repine, Ac. in our 
semi-Greek language may be derived from *ifu, and its deflexions ; and would further 
connect the French ^irw, “ deceased,*' with the of Grecian lamentation. 

Shall 1, before I, close this hnriolating note, give you one of our absent friend’s scrnjw! 
of erudition ? BuUer, you are aware, is one of those black swans at Oxford, a Whig ; and 
you will be but too re^y to say politically, whatever share he may possess of your per- 
sonal regard, Ilic uiger cst — But to his commentary. Upon Iliad, XI. 751, &c. he asks, 
in that modest tone of query, which ushered Newton’s optics into the world : — “ May not 
the iK)ct, in the true spirit of vaticination, here point to Lord C-stl-r-gh (he is very de- 
licate, you will observe, in involving hia allusion, by omitting the vowels,) as the modern 
Achilles, where he says, 

Tltiftet/rx onTit tXtO'Xi (1^. «A£|e, e1egi,eUg%, CUravit) ert^v^ aX 0 { ar^uytroto. 
i , «. Clarkio inteiprete, vendere iolehat, on the OTHEasiDE of the channel?” The 
familiarity of the practice, he adds, was certified by that minimu* maximut of men, the late 
Speaker ; and in tntnv, he thinks it not difficult to trace the rudiments of a well-known and 
associated name, Quintin (sc. Dick). He tlien proceeds to corroborative quotations, iu 
which his talent of conjectural emendation is largely ex^cised ; 

Fulcrum est digiio monttrari, et “ Dick-buyci hie est /” 

Ten, cirratornm centum dictata fuUse 
Pro nihilo pendes $ 

points out, with his usual felicity, the peculiar beauty of the vernacular iobriquet, “ Dick- 
buyer since, in some cases (e. g. Saumaise’s famous Ilundreda, &c.) classical language 
does not furnish a full equivalent; and then, after observing that the influencing of the votes 
of a hundred Bight Honourable dandies iCirratoruvi, h s. nolMimi pucrurum^ Lubin.) is no 
light matter ! rejects a proposed reading, senatorum, though of some plausibility, as the 
centum in that combination would so greatly under-rate liis lordship’s range of ” dictation” 
— jiot ttiat he calls him ** a dictator 1” — next cites 

Hie (Dick) ent quern It'gis, i. e. eligis ; 

Non metis hie sermo, sad quern prxeepit Ofallus, 
the suggestion had originated with me Irisli Whig Duke of Leinster, Earl 
ley ; and summons the aid of happier gucssers to restore tlie true reading 
bf the very corrupt person-— pshaw, I mean passage.— Afow^^ror digUo (Qu. Canning’b ? 
See Blackwood’s Magazine, XXX. 72i.) pratcreuntium • • • fidicen. * • 

(3) Ahomi liieraiim usquebaugh, “an Irish and Erse word,” says Johnson, 
“ which signifies the water of life. The French have the same metaphor in their Eau do 
Vie. 

(4) noxJtKov. See II. XI. 779. By a rimilar substitution of for iruxiyo? wc 

read elsewhere, 

TluzliKn as yorcev 'arn 

Qu. Does am 9 A. T. represent, amyparJie^, Turner or Triiig ? I don’t know their 
Christian names, but I observe you tlic latter Athletic. P. 6T1. 

TIvxJikov Ti pet tions ivraf. 

Where the reader will note well the last two emphatic words. 

(5) ’AAA*; X. r. A. This, by a slight deflexion from Homer’s 

AAA’iiT/; pt teat aXXog ivt piya^aurtv If.. XJL. 760. 

gives the very names of the English pugilists, whom DonneJly caused to “ bite die dust.” 

(6) Krtwt alludes to die phrase spoakwg to a man, ^ea^atipaptve^ is literally rendered 


slily subjoins, 
intimating that 
and Baron Ofal 
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1820-3] Letter from Mr Seward. 

Kxt cry y6¥ lAfr ua-mrcv yixf 

« — Sv9 h c-i fidt^et Ki^if (^iw fAfAiu lAgAsw).’* 

Of i(pot<rct¥ JcA«/drT6f fTe9Tfi*i Sii^of 

O/, 01, 01, 0<, 01, 06/, e, £, 061, e, f, 06/,” (7) 

My dear KiTj— F earing you have forgotten your Greek, I favour you with 
a I.atin version of Will's Ullaloo.” I have hod glorious fun in town ; but 
am ofI‘ like a shot to Cheltenham. I am sick oi JBrazenosc. — She is an Irish 
girl, with 700 per annum, in the vicinity of the Bog of Allen. Keep a look 
out, and you will see me in the marriage-Iist.^Special license.— You old boy. 
These Bob Bulkeb. 

lieu ! pugilum multo validissime, heu ter lugendc Done lie ! 

Excidisti vita heu ! valde hdc juvenis. 

Neque quidquam tibi patria abeunti curie fuit lerne, 

Neque sex myriades (heu ! &c.) 

Qui tui curaverunt funus cantibus virum-domitoris, 

Ntcrias auspicantibus (heu I &c.) 

* Hi quidem lugubre canebant, adgemebantquc mulieres, 

Bibebantque ambo (heu ! &c. ) 

Viri quidem Aquam vito hordeaceam, faeminie vero 
Quam vocant Thcam (heu ! &c.) 

Cur lucem relinquere, tot victor certaminum,” 

Hogant, voluisti ? (heu ! ^kc.) 

Num aliquem alium araat uxor, die? vel filius aufugit 
Neque pugnam sustinuit? (heu ! &c.) 

Vel te amantem virgines caesiis-oculis, decus lerncs, 

** Non red^mabant ? (heu ! &c.) 

** Anglorum nunquam cohortem magnanimas in pugna tristi 
Pugilum timuisti (heu I &c.) 

Sed si quis te vel Hallus, vel Olivarius in crc 2 >arct, 

“ Vel Codperus (heu ! &c.) 

Tu contr^ ilium verbis (Qu. verberibus) admoneus cohibebas, 

Neque cnim mitis eras (heu ! &c.) 

Et tuis manibus mordicus prehendit immensum solum 
— '' Nunc vero te fatuin consecutum est (heu ! &c/') 

;Sic dixenmt Bentos ; adgemuit plebs iinmensa ; 

Oh i Oh I Oh ! Oh I Oh ! Agh I &c.” 


A HEBREW DIRGE ^ER SIR DANIEL DONNELLY. 

the Rev. J, Barrett, D.D. S.F.T.C.D. Professor of Hebrew ia Trinity 
College, Dublin.) 

MR NORTH, 

Do you sec me now, my feelings were never so much hurted as when I heard 
of the death of the man of the strong hand— Dan, or Daniel, or 


iulnwnithingf and xurt^vxtf means giving a check ; all, I believe, cant terms in the noble 
science of boxing. For xart^vxss, could 1 have gotten over the two slight objections of 
absolute non-resemblance and violated metre, I should have wished to substitute exaJia^Bf, 
punishedst, especially as connected with xdkptpf, colajtkus^ and xoXaw^ tundo^ tunden^ ’ 
excavo, which, when applied (as it is by Aristode) to the eyes, gives in its sense the 
** peepers queered*’ of English pugihsts, and the American ** gouging” in the latter. 
But you will have remarked, that 1 am particularly nice in what regards tlie d^us liters 
anm, &c. in my emendations ; and xurt^vxts and appioacli ve^ little nearer 

than Macedon and Monmouth. Even in its present reading, however, the line is— what 
Buller would have called versus verb rexhucs^ 

(7) Crescendo. 


7 
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Sir Daniel Donnelly. At Commons tliat day, I ate nothing to speak of, do 
you see me now, nothing to speak of, only a matter of four pounds avoirdupois 
of beef ; no delicacy, except the half, or perhaps 3-5ths of a custard pudding, 
and drank nothing but three pints of October. Vf, said I, mduro xakos.^ 
though I know not whether he was or callous— AaraXira, «, Ay, ay, 
said br Kyle, tor he is a man facetious in himself. Cheer up, doctor, said he, 
and take this cut of mutton. Kar^avs g Uar^dxkos — Damn Patroclus, said I, Lord 
pardon me, do you see me now, for sweanng, what was he to Donnelly, 

JeraroT* 

At chapel next Sunday, I slept through three quarters of an hour, though 
Dr Wall was preaching — for grief produceth somnolency. There was I 
inspired with a poetical effusion — nain me Phoebus amat— in the Hebrew 
tongue— the tongue despised by the ambubaiarum collegia Pharmacopolar 
mendici mimaj balatrones — ^but dear to me, seeing that it bringeth me in 
a neat salary. Having heard then, O most learned Mr North, that you had 
summoned your bold bards to send their verses to Auld Reekie's town, I send 
you this. 1 hate long prefaces, and have ere now fined a refractory scholar for 
saying grace too tediously, and thereby keeping the meat cooling — a thing, 
most erudite Star of Edinburgh, hateful to my soul. Therefore, do you see 
me now, I shall not keep your expectation cooling, but let you fall to. Ppnt 
my Hebrew properly. Mind the points^ Put not a Pataca for a Kametz, a 
Chateph Stegol for a Tzore, a Kibbutz for a Sheva. Masoretically print it, di- 
acritically compose it. So farewell. Vive valeque. J. Barrett. 

Buhlin, April 1, 1B20. 

QBy some accident, which we cannot explain. Dr Barrett's dirge has come to 
us much mutilated. We hasten, however, to print the fragments. It is a 
remarkable circumstance, that Dr Barrett’s lament bears a resemblance to 
a lament of Mr Hyman Hurwitz’s published in 1817. It must be accidental, 

E]DIT.j 

. Translated hy the Rev. E, Hi neks,*" 

F.T.C.D. 

I. 1. 

’• Mourn Erin, sons of Erin, mourn, 

jT V T (^xve utterance to the inward throe, 

; n to? As wails of her first love forlorn, 

_ V 

Y'Di 

II. 

IQM ."laJ Mourn for our Champion snatched away 

* ’ Prom the fair Curragh’s verdant ring $ 

' V ‘ Mourn for his fist now wrapt in clay, 

ni&N n’’ ]2L ponderous thump to fling. 

VjDn htiJiiVn bri 

, r ; T - ^ « ; 

3. 

Mourn tor the daisyf flower tliat went, 

Ere half disclosed its boxing powers ; 
Mourn the green bud so rudely rent 
From Ireland's pugilistic bowels. 


* Author pf Buonaparte, a poem ; we fear not extant. Mr H, has made Mr Cole- 
ridge's translation of Hurwitz’g dirge the basis of his* 

The daisy was the flower of Sir Daniel, just as the violet was tliat of Buonaparte. Af- 
ter his signal defeat of Oliver, he went home singing, Down among the Daisies.” 


Ill, 

lLoje(t. 
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Hchrew Dirge on Hir Daniel Donnelly. 


J. V • 

,na^. 

'33 

n'iDi 

iwnk!?DDioi 

V T ; V If I 

rj\ "^K 


4 

Mourn for tlic unWcrsal wo. 

With ^)lcmn dirge and faultcring tongue, 
For Ireland's champion is laid low. 

So stout, so hearty, and so strong. 


Cetera nejeiunt. 


Of Mr Hincks’ translation wc shall 
only j^ive in addition the 9th, llth, 
and ISifh verses. 


9. 

Mourn for old Ireland’s hopes decayed. 
Her bruisers weep in mournful strain. 
Their fair example prostrate laid, 

By seven and forty tiunblers slain. 

* ^ m ■» 


11 . 

Long as the Commons-hall is trod 
Will 1 the yearly dirge renew 
Mourn for tlie nursling of the sod,* 

Our darling hurried from our view. 

12. 

The proud shall pass forgot ; the chill. 
Damp, trickling vault their only mourner. 
Not so our daisy ; no, that still 
Clings to the breast which iirEt hod wornher. 

% ^ ^ * if 


T.FTTEK FROM MB JENNIKOS. 


Mil EDITOR, 

Grief drives poetry from my xnontli with as vehement an explosion as that 
with which a bottle of soda water in summer expels the cork. Sir Daniel Don- 
nelly's* death has had this effect on me ; it has impregnated me with tlie gas of 
sorrow, and I effervesce in rhyme. My stanzas on the death of that great man 
may not be so good as those of others, but they are as sincere as the sinccrest. 
I’ut tlieui into your Hoxiana collection. If you ever come to Cork, I shall be 
happy to supply you with soda water (quart bottles at 12d, pint ditto at 6d,), 
with the utmost despatch, and of the best quality. Don’t be afraid of any of 
Air Deatli-iu-tlie-pofs nostrums. I remain, sir, your obedient servant, 

Thomas Jennings, 

Cork, March ^2Gth, 1820, 7, lif'oum Street, Soda Water Manvfaeiurcr, 


A DIRGE OVER SIR DANIEL DONNELLY ; BY THOMAS JENNINGS. 

Tune — Molly AstoreJ* 


1 . 

As d«wn Exc’nequer Streetf 1 blraycd, 
A little time ago, 

1 chanced to meet an honest blade, 

Hin face brimful of wo ; 

I asked him why he seemed so sad. 

Or why he sighed so sore ; 

O Gramachrec, och Tom, says he, 

Sir Daniel is no more j 


2 . 

With that he took me straight away, 
And pensively we went. 

To where poor Daniel’s body lay. 

In woo<«n waistcoat pent ; 

And many a yard before wc readied ^ 
The tlireshold of his d<x>r, 

Wc heard the keepers as they screcdied. 
Sir Daniel is no more ! 


* The sod, Kotr U Ireland. 

*j* In Dublin. 
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Lucius o« ihc Death of Donnelly. 


[May 


We entered soft, for feelings sad . 

Were stirring in our breast, 

Ti) take our farewell of the lad, 
AV"ho now was gone to rest ; 

We took a drop of Dan^s potheen,* 
And joined the piteous roar ; 

O, where shall be his fellow seen, 
Since Daniel is no more ! 

His was the fist, whose weighty dint 
Did Oliver defeat, 

His was the fist that gave the hint 
It need not oft repeat, 

His was the fist that overthrew 
His rivals o*cr and o*ei ; 

But now we cry in pillalu, 

Sir Daniel is no more ! 


Crib, Cooper, Carter, need not fear 
Creat Donnelly’s renown. 

For at his wake we’re seated here. 
While he is lying down ; 

For Death, that pnmest swell of all, 
Has laid him on the floor. 

And left us here, alas ! to bawl. 

Sir Daniel is no more ! 

6 . 

EPITAPH. 

Here lies Sir Daniel Donnelly, 

A pugilist of fame ; 

In Ireland bred and born was he 
And he was genuine game ; 

Then if an Irishman you be. 

When you have read this o’er. 

Go home and drink the memory 
Of liim who is no more. 


Mr Jennings* Epitaph is no doubt very beautiful, but we have been in- 
formed by letter from the committee in Townes* Street, Dublin, appointed to 
erect the Donnelly testimonial (which, we are happy so say, will shortly be 
raised near the Wellington testimonial in that city), that another cpitapli Inis 
been decided on. Wc intend soon to devote a paper to the Donnelly testi- 
monial,*' in which wc shall probably enter into a comparison between the two 
grea£ Irishmen, for whom the gratitude of their country is raising these tri- 
butes — Wellington and Donnelly. Meanwhile, we subjoin the Epitaph. It 
may not be amiss to state, that the committee laudably requested permission 
from tlic Earl of Huntingdon, to imitate the Epitapli on liis great ancestor, t 
which his Lordship, an Irishman hiraselfi was most graciously pleased to grant. 

tantierneath tSuf pillar fiigh 
jlicjfls @)fr Daniel Donnellp ; 

hiaiQ! a istout- anti hantip man, 
ann people ralleh Sim OBu^ng Dan 
Sinigj^tliooti %z tool from 0eorgeV otoorti, 

Slnti toell jge Inore hp mp toorti ! 

tiicn at lajit from fortp-^jeietjen 
tlumiilef^ of punc]^ (e hranh one ehen ; 

D’ertSrotott lip punef, unharmeti hp fijit, 

De tiieti unbeaten pugiliieit ! 

a buffer a 0 Donnellp, 

Jrelanti ncher again Inill isee. 

Obiit xiii<» Kal. Martii mdcccxx. 


LETTER FROM MR RICHARD DOWDEN. 


MR EDITOR, 

I SEND you my mite, to join the other poets of Ireland in the universal wail 
over Sir Daniel Donnelly. The song I transmit is to the tune of the Groves 
ofBLirney. If you have never heard the original words, which were written 
by the late Mr Richard Millikiii of this city, go get Terry Magrath, my good 
friend and fellow- citizen, who is at present in Edinburgh, to sing it for you. 
It is an excellent song, and he sings it divinely. 1 am sure, that after you 


* Poor Dan kept a public-house. Lord rest his soul. What potheen is cannot be un- 
derstood by those who taste it not. 

f Robin Hood. Sec the epitaph in Percy^s Reliques, voL i. p. b?, and elsewhere. 
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have heard him you will participate in my indignation against Mr Thomas 
Moore, poet and melodist, for having travcsti^ so delightful a [X)cm in his song 
beginning with, 'Tis the last rose of Summer/'— I am. Sir, your very humble 
Servant, Richaiid Dowden. 

Cork Institution, March 31, 1820. 

P.S. — If you wish for minutes of the interesting proceedings of this Institute, 
where I am bibliothecical assistant, I can help you. Or if you have any 
desire for the memoirs of the Cork Philosophical and Literary Society, I couhl 
give you some aid in that respect also. 

A New SonfTj to the tune of the Groves of Bh. ley, being in Lamentation fm' 
* the unhappy death of Sir Daniel Donnelly, KU C I* By Hicuaed Do wden. 


“ WiiAT is it ails you* ■fye beauteous people. 
Why are ye dropping the salt, salt tear. 
Why does your tipple stand like a steeple. 
None of ye stirring about the beer ?” 
’Twas tlius I spoke to some honest fellows. 
Sitting in grief in Cork’s own town, 

At Judy Kelly’s, sign of the bellows. 

Over the best of jBcamish’s brown. 
HuUa, hulla, huUa, huUa, huUa, 
mulla>gonc. 

2 

’Twas they that answered me in a minute, 

•* Where do you come from, my honest 
man ? 

If from Ireland, the devil’s in it 
If you don’t know ’tis all for Dan ! 

For brave Sir Daniel, that was no spaniel. 
But a true bull-dog of Irish game. 

Who laid his whacks on the bullying Saxon, § 
All for the honour of Ireland’s name. 
Hulla, hulla, &c. 

3 

“ He treated Oliver, just as Gulliver|| 
Treated the Lilliputian’s house ; 

For he was a buffer, that would not suffer, 
Crossbuttock, cuff, or thump like a mouse ; 
But like a lion, or bright Orion, 

Or ould King Brian, sirnamed Boro’, 
Who made the Danes, Sir, quit Clontarf’s 
plains. Sir, 

As fast as Boney quit Waterloo. 

Hulla, hulla, &c. 

4. 

** Our worthy llcgcnt was so delighted. 

With the great vrjovir he did evince. 

That Dan was cited, ay and invited, 

To come be knightetl by his own Prince ; 


^Sir Richard Phillips, or Sir Bob Wilson, 
Could not compare with him in worth ; 
For this transaction, may satisfaction 
Crown every action of George tlie Fourtli. 
Hulla, hulla, &c. 

5 

Was I a poet, ’tis I would show it. 

And all should know it tliis cruel night ; 
I’d give the nation a bold oration 
In declamation and letters bright : 

From Cork and Kerry to .Londonderry 
A mullagone I’d sadly roar. 

With sweet Poll Cleary, and Judy Lcaiy,** 
The blood-relations of my Lord Donougli^ 
more. 

Hulla, hulla, &c. 

6 

“ O Counsellor Connell, iEncas M‘Don- 

ncll,tt 

And Charley Phillips, my speaking man. 
How you would swagger in trope and figure. 
If you were paid for praising Dan ! 

But without money, none of ’em, honey. 
Can bear to wag their humbugging jaw ; 
They’re not worth naming, the set of 
scheming. 

Roguish: make-gaming limbs of tlie law/* 
Hulla, hulla, &c. ^ 

7 ^ 

So sung this sporter, over his porter. 
Chanting as sweet as a nightingale ; 

Even Nebuchadner.zar, or Julius Ca-sar, 
Would gladly stay. Sir, to hca^ the tale. 

I bet a penny, that Mr Rennie, 

And Mr l)avy,§§ himself beside, 
Would’nt make a ditty, one half so pretty. 
On brave Sir Daniel, oui Irish pride. 
Hulla, hulla, &c« 


• C. L Champion of Ireland, not Cork Institution. Sir Daniel never was a professor here. 

i* I'he beauteous jicople, or rather the beautiful people, is the classic apjwllution foi 
Irishmen, as the “ beautiful city” is Cork. 

$ Brown stout, brewed by Messrs Beamish and Crawford, in the Soutli Main Street, 
Cork, and good stuff it is. 

§ An Englishman, or a man of English descent, is called in Ireland (as in tJie High- 
lands of Scotland) a Sassenagh or Saxon. 

II Vide Gulliver’s travels. Verbum Sap. * 

^ Two true knights. 

•• Borrowed from a MS. addition, (which, though never published, is nlw.ays in sing- 
ing put) to the Groves of Blarney, to the great comfort of tlie noble Lord. 

ft Three Irish orators. 

A Glasgow lecturer on metaphysics, &c. in Cork. 

Professor of Chemistry, and secretary to the Cork Institution. 
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Ludas on the Dcadh of Donnell?/. 


CMay 


SPEECH DELIVERED AT THE CORK INSTITUTION. 

Cork, May 14th, 1820. 

MR EDITOR, — The Article Boxiaua, in your Magazine for March last, afford- 
ed me as much satisfaction as ever I recollect to have experienced in the perusal 
of any periodical paper. Your heartfelt interest in the grand national querc. 
Could Donnelly have beat Crib ? Could Carter have beat Donnelly ?’' has in- 
duced me, as Secretary to the Cork Pliilosophical and Literary Society, to com- 
municate to you the truly eloquent and pathetic cflogo, delivered before that 
society, immediately subsetiuent to the notification of the Death of the never- 
to-be-sufficiently lamented Sir Daniel Donnelly. The Cork Philosophical and 
Literary Society justly ranks as the first public institution in the South of Ire- 
land, and is infei'ior to none in the British Dominions in general utility ; its 
proceedings, therefore, canDot hut be acceptable to every true lover of science*, 
(tf) — Early on the evening of Wednesday tlie 22d JMarch, the assembly of talent 
and beauty, {h) in the Hall, (c) belonging to the society, was unpreccdentetl in 
the memory of the oldest member ; the chair was richly ornamented with 


a, A quarto volume of its transactions is in the press, and will speedily be published 
under the supt'rintendeuce of J. Uennie of Glasgow, A. M. who lately arrived in Cork. 
Prom the high literary fame of Mr Rennie, and tlie innate value of the papers themselves, 
it is expected the philosophical world will be furnished with a treat, unparalleled in any 
transactions of modern days. 

For the further elucidation of this subject, it may be necessary to inform you, that 
iadies are admitted to our Society, provided, for the three hours they sit there, tliey remain 
silent; this, by some of the members, is conceived to be a very great hardship, that ladies 
who arc capable of delivering their sentiments, and contributing to the interest of the lUs- 
cassion, should be restricted from that j>rivilege, which so peculiarly belongs to the sex. 
'This Law has been transgressed in one solitary instance, (imrabile dictu!) when, during 
the reading of a paper a short time since on the obstetric art, a respectable widow lady 
begged to offer a few remarks in opposition to the theory brought forward by tlie learn- 
ed author of the paiier. She was instantly called to order, and severely censured ; tliis 
was certainly carrying the restriction too far, as one practical observation, connected with 
the subject, was worth folios of theory. 

r, As an illustration of the above, J transmit you a drawing of the hall, and shall feel 
particularly obliged, if you yourself will attend to its execution. No. 1, The chair, a 



little elevated above the floor, and strewed round with shamrocks, emblematical of tlic 
country that gave “ the Donnelly” birtli. No. 2, The treasurer’s scat and a desk, n 
larg^ willow’ branch waving over him. No. 3, The secretary with a similar desk, A^c. 
u branch of cypress. No. I, A circular table at whicli the reader sits, and fronts ihc 
president, Uic table covered with a black cloth, and furnislied with wax candles, decanterfl 
blyratcr, uunmers, &e. No. 5, 5, 5, 5, The* ladies’ seat. No, ‘C, 0, (1, 0, The gentle- 
st. No. 7, The entrance. 
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crapo and other funereal emblems, and the lamps and a superb lustre were cle- 
corated with festoons of cypress and willow, producing an effect solemn and 
impressive beyond description, and the dead and awful silence that prevaileil 
was only interrupted at broken intervals by the long drawn breath and sup« 
pressed sigh; (d) at length the President, having taken the Chair, Mr Richard 
Dowden arose, and in a tremulous tone of voice, that evidently betray- 
ed the inward tumult and agitation of his soul, addressed the meeting as 
follows : — 

Mr President ! — Never have I who, in all the pride of conscious 
'so forcibly experienced my utter in- dignity, stood pn the loftiest pinnacle 
capacity to do justice to an important of fame and honour; He! {hear!) 
subject — never have I felt myself so vvhose virtues were as. the refreshing 
truly embarrassed as on the present dews of Heaven ; .He gone ! ! ! 

distressing occasion, (e) {hear ! hear!) The inexorable arm of th^png of Ter- 
When I look around, and behold the rors has widowed 
galaxy of genius that surrounds me, sibility. The chilling of de- 
{hear ! hear!) my heart sinks within spair has frozen every souk Crib is 
me, and my faultering tongue almost glad ; Carter rejoices ; Hall, Cooper, 
denies its office. I confess my weak- andT Oliver, are avenged! England 
ness. I declare my inability, I throw triumphs. ^ Don'ly is dead,, and Erin 
myself upon your candour. I confide is no more!* {a general burst of feel^ 
in the liberality of a generous, an en- ing; the sobs of the ladies greatlp pre» 
lightened public, {hear ! hear !) Yes, dominating!!) 

I experience by anticipation that in- Great Shade I (/) where art thou 
dulgence from you, that will kindle a now ? . 0 ! that the thin airy presence 
flame of gratitude in my breast, never of thy spirituality were hovering 
to be extinguished but by death ! round us, to hear the humble tribute 
(hear! he<ir!) Mr President! How paid to thy departed worth — to behold 
vain are all things here below ! The thy memory watered with a nations 
gay smiling morn of life is the dark tears ! (^) {hear him !) Sir Daniel 
gloomy evening of Death ! The dawn was descends, by the mother’s side, 
of intellect is the twilight of the grave! from the illustrious Peter Corcoran, 

‘ 'fhe cloud capt towers^ the gorgeous a hero, beneath whose arm proud Al- 
palaces, the solemn temples, the great bion oft did crouch, and through his 
globe itself, yea, all that it inhabit, father, from the mighty Ryan, the for- 
shall dissolve, and, like the basele^ midable opponent of the irresistible 
fabric of a vision, leave not a wreck Johnson. The blood of heroes cirCu- 
bohind !' ^ Pallida mors aequo pul- lated in his Veins ; the acts of his fore- 
sat pede pauperum tabernas regumque fathers fired his imagination ; the ge- 
turres.' He I {hear !) who but a few nius of Erin presided at his birth, and 
sliort days since was the glory of our nursed him with a parent’s care ! Of 
land ; He ! {hear !) whose intellectu- his deeds, what shall we say ? His ac- 
al and corporeal energies were , the tions, who shall record.^ Who amongst 
theme of every tongue ; He I us is adeqnate to the task of speaking 

him!) who basked in all the sun- his praise.^ What language is capable 
shine of prosperity ; He ! (hear!) of conveying, even in the faintest de- 

J, Amongst the decorations mentioned above, I had almost foi^tten to notice a beauti- 
ful transparent full length portrait of Sir Daniel, elevated considerably above the chair, 
illuminated from behind by six argand patent lamps, and forming an exquisite contrast 
with the glof^m and sonrow that reigned below. It was executed for the occasion by Mr 
Topp, portrait printer to the Society, and reflects equal honour on that gentleman for liis 
talents as an artist, and his feelings as a man ; After it' has been exposed for a sufficient 
time in tlie Exhibition Gallery, it is die benevolent intention of Mr Topp, to present it 
to the sorrowing widow, as a “ sweet remembrancer,” of her never-to-be-forgotterf 
partner. 

r, Mr Dowden is one of the most eminent speakers in our Society, I may say the 
Demosthenes of the Society : He was much attariied to the late Sir Daniel, and had the 
benefit of liis instructions several years. 

/, Here the learned gentleman addressed the full length portrait of Sir Daniel before 
alluded to. 

Mr Dowden’s voice was now completely overpowereil by the sobbing of the ladies ; it 
gained such an ascendancy, that it required the imitcd eflbtts of president, vice, censois, 
and myself, to restore order. 

VoL. Vil. 2 C 
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p;rec, any just conception of his more 
than Imrnan talents ! ! (A) Unpossess- 
ed of the advantages which a regular 
education affords, relying solely on 
the gigantic force of his own stupend- 
ous capabilities, like the blazing co- 
met, he arose before the astonished 
world, remained a short period above 
the horizon, eclipsing all competition, 
dazzling every eye with the brilliancy 
of his career, and at length sunk to 
rest amidst the acclamations of an ap- 
plauding country i (hear ! hear /) As 
when the sun, arising in the morning, 
quickly dispels the dark clouds, thick 
mists and vapours, which surrounded 
him, and wliich vainly attempted to 
obscure his rays and dim his bright- 
ness, breaks forth in all the meridian 
blaze of unclouded noon, spreading 
around him life, and light, and glad** 
ness ; then at the approach of evening, 
he calmly sinks, with inconceivable 
splendour, into the western wave, leav- 
ing the world, it is true, in tenfold 
darkness, but still living and existing 
in the memory of those who were 
crowned with his blessings, who were 
supported and nourished by his bene- 
ficent bounties ! (hear! hear!) 

‘‘ The domestic life of Sir Daniel 
was marked by all the most endearing 
features that characterise the tender 
husband, the fond father, the sincere, 
the generous friend. Karly in life he 
formed a connexion with an amiable 
and enlightened female of the Society 
of Friends, who was the balmof every 
wound in life, the soft and pleasing 
pillow upon which he reclined his 
head in the awful hour of death. 
During all the conquests which dif- 
fused such lustre round his manly 
brow, she (hear him !) was ever the 
object of his thoughts; and though the 
leveller of a Cooper, and the facer of 
an Oliver, might fbr a moment have 
interrupted the train of his reflections, 
the remembrance of his beloved Re- 
becca recalled his fainting 
stimulated him to fresh exertions, and 
Anally enabled him to prostrate in the 
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dust his haughty foe ! ! ! (iumultuous 
applause,) (ij 

‘‘ At daybreak, on the morning of his 
interment, the inhabitants of Dublin 
manifested their attachment to their 
adored champion, by every mark of 
attention and respect. The bells of 
the several parish churches were 
muffled, •minute guns were fired in 
the Park ; and the concourse of peoplo' 
assembled in the streets was beyond 
all precedent. During that eventfUl 
day, the shops remained shut, public 
business was suspended, the theatres 
were closed, and the gloom of sorrow 
and the depression of aiiguiBli pervad- 
ed every countenance. 

At ten o’clock the procession moved 
from Sir DaniePs mansion in Sack v ilk? 
street, toward*s St Patrick’s Cathedral. 
At twelve the coffin was lowered into 
the silent vault, and Mozart’s cele- 
brated Requiem was performed under 
the immediate direction of Sir John 
Stevenson, with an uncommon and 
impressive effect. 

‘ Such honors Erin to her hero paid. 

And peaceful &lcpt the mighty Don’ly’^ 
shade.’ 

It was the dying request of Sir 
Daniel that no external pomp should 
adorn his grave. A plain marble slab 
marks the spot where he is laid, “ who 
once had beaUty, titles, wealth, and 
fame," 

‘ Vet shall thy grave with rising flowers be 
dressed. 

And the green turf lie lightly on thy breast i 
There shall the morn her earliest tears 
bestow, 

There the first roses of the year shall blow ; 
While angels witli their silver wings o’er- 
shade 

id now sacred by thy reliques 
^made.’ (ky 

But fee us drop the curtain, the feel- 
ings of humanity forbid us to dwell 
(Iwiger on the harrowing scene ! ! 
hear! hear! 

Jamque opus cxegi : quod nec Jovis ira, 
nec ijmes, 

Nec poterit terrum, nec edax abolerc veius- 
tas.” 


h. Sir Daniel’s great abilities were known but to few ; he was a remarkably modc^i 
man, and dreaded pubUcitys he was a warm and passioDate admirer of the fine arts, par* 
ticularly poeti^ and music, which often ** soothed his soul to melancholy he was 
deeply skilled in Oriental literature, and is supposed by many to have been the author of 
Anastasius. 

i. Here the reading of the paper was again partially interrupted, by the removal of two 
female friends, whose philoso^y was €<»npletely subdued by feeling. 

kf The anticipations of the writer have ^en agreeably retfflzed. We understand, since 
his intciment, some respectable ladies who knew him, and valued the deceased, have 
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Mr Dowdcn then sat clown, cheered from all sides of the room. 

The publication of the above will probably induce me to favour you with 
the proceedings of our Society. — I remain your obedient Servant, 

r Ml .1. 1 . .. Wm. Holt. 

r.S.— I will thank you to present my compliments to Dr Thompson, when 
you see him, and tell him, I have nearly finished the Meteorological Table for 
the next month's Annals. 


adorned his grave with « rising flowers/’ among which the Narcissus appears predomi- 
nant. We also understand that the Royal Society 3 directed the Marquis Canova, to 
exert his superior abilities in the production of a statue of Sir Danitd in bis favourite 
attitude. 


^ Dublin, May 7ih, 

DsiiR Sir,— T he Subscription to the Donnelly Testimonial is now closed, 
(see advertisement below,) and die amount is iC2327 Irish money. — Vours 
obliged — Patrick Cody. 


9ro the puhJif. 

I At a numerous and respectable Meeting of the Friends and 
Admirers of Ireland’s late Champion^ 

nEI.D at 

Mr. BERGIfTS Great Rooms ^ FleeUStreei, 

The following RcsoIxLtions were put from the Chair, and passed 
unanimously : — viz. 

Uesolvbd— T liut a Co^ittee, consistii^ of Twelve respectable and solvent 

** * -j- . 1 -- X "oedy and expedient T 
. . penaeg of a suitable S 

UuwKRLLY Memory or Ireland’e late Champion, 6m Danish 

Rksolvbd— T hat Mr. Ptdrids Btrgin^ 77, Fleet-Street, be appointed TrOteurer, 
to whom all Subscriptions are to be handed over. 

RRsoLVBD^Thfttsuch Publicans as have been friendly to the deceased^ be request- 
pti to place, in the most conspicuous apartments for the entertainment of their cora- 
pantes, a Box^ tor the purpose of receiving Subscriptions ; with a suitable etplona- \ 
tion placed over it, expressing the object of the SubsKiription* 

those Peraopamided to in the foregoing Resolntion, do make a 
vveowy Return of the amount .«pmscriptions, receiv^ Iw them, and hand over 
same to the Treasurer, who will givel Memorandom for the respective Sums received. 

I^sotTB^That the Committee do, meet at Great Rooms, Fleet- 

Mreet, on the J7th day of March, Inst ot 8 o’Cloek in the Kvening of that Day, in 
order to a^rtain the amoflnt of Sobscriptions in the Treasurer’s hands, and, if mle- \ 
qnate to the end proposed, that thtf Committee shall forthwith proceed to receive 
pr^osals for the erecting of the before mentioned Memorial^ 

Rrsolvbd— T hat those Subscriptions do finally close on the 1st May next. ^ 

1 ^ A stfttorrtent hav'mi 
ihiUviilual finnex^fl 
novwl from itsi pfacc of jh 
vrtain number of ^Heuds aod AdMt 

I ptvi{K)fiKi(>u wan immodlately ndofitcd 
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Wordsworth's river duddon.*" 

There is something exquisitely dis- can suppose for a moment that the 
couraging in the conclusions to which applauses of our Reviewers have cou- 
a calm review of the effects of con- tributed a single iota to the splenclour 
temporary criticism in England must of the reputation of the highest ? The 
lead every man of tolerably sound utmost vanity of the vainest critic 
judgment ; and in regard to no de- alive, can scarcely lead him to flatter 
partment of literary exertions are these himself that the fame of Byron, for, 
necessary conclusions so discouraging example, would have been one whit 
as in that of the criticism of Poetry, less, najl he neVer acknowledged, by 
This age has unquestionably product one expression of admiration, that his 
a noble band of British Poets— each se- spirit was capable of understanding 
parated from all the rest by abun- the mastery of Byron, 
dant peculiarities of style and man- It is an easier matter, however, to 
ncr — some far above others in skill to prevent Reputation from beginning to 
embrace and improve the appliances of rise, than to lend her effectual aid 
popularity — but all of them successful after her ascent has once been triuni- 
in the best and noblest sense of that phantly begun : and therefore it is, 
term, because all of them bound to- that we consider the total failure ot 
gethcr, (however little some of them- all the attempts which have been made 
selves may suspect it) by rich parti- to check the fame of Wordsworth, as 
cipation in the stirring and exalting a still more convincing proof of the 
spirit of the same eventful age — an imbecility concerning which we speak, 
age distinguished above almost oil its than any one circumstance besides in^ 
predt'cessors by the splendour of ex- the literary history of our time. It 
ternal things, but still more distiii- the shafts of dishonest malice have at 
guished by the power and energy any moment wounded the high spirit 
which these have reflected upon the of the Poet himself— and if the perti- 
intcllect and imagination of its chil- nacity of the wicked zeal with which 
dren. That the poetical productions he has beeir persecuted, has preveut- 
of Scott, and Byron, and Wordsworth, ed his genius from going abroad so 
and Southey, and Coleridge — however speedily and so widely in its workings 
differing from each other in shape and as nature meant it to do — the fault ot 
feature — ^are yet all kindred to each the critics has not been small ; and 
other by their part in the common their repentance should not be the 
Soul and Thouglit of the time that has less, because it is mingled with a sense 
witnessed their birth, cannot be doubt- of their own essential, if not universal 
cd by any man capable of reading inferiority to the person who has thus 
them as they ought to be read — now : been injured. 

and will certainly be doubted by Nothing is more common than to 
no one whatever that reads them talk about the unpopularity of Xyords- 
flfty years hence. Yet, when a man wditJls;*— but, after all, we are iiielin- 
asks of himself, for a moment, what cd flpioubt very much, whether at 
has really been said — what remarks any moment for many years past, he 
worthy of tlie name have really been can, with any propriety, be said to 
uttered rt.ncerning any one of these have lain under the reproach ot uu- 
Porfs — liow lamentably must we feel jioptilarity. , The true Acceptation ot 
^ tile worthlessness of all the criti- a Poet does not surely consist in the 
cism of the most critical age ever .wideness to which his name is blown 
the world produced. The result ) on the four winds of heaven. Ever 
which we come, must of necessity be since Wordsworth began to write, ho 
this, that in tlie history, not of one, has flxed the attention ot every ge- 
but of all and of each of these great nuifle lover and student of English 
Poets, the iiukqicndence of the march Poetry ; and all along he has received 
of Ch'nius towards Fame has been most from these the tribute of honour due 
fully and entirely exemplifled. Who to the felt and received power ot his 

• The River Duddon, a scries of Sonnets: Vaudracour and Julia : and other Poems. 
To which is annexed, a Topographical description of the Country of the Lakes, in tho 
Kor^ of England; by VViUuiin Wordswortli. London, Longnian & Cj. IS20^ 
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genius. An J— much as is our admira- 
tion of some of his contemporaries, 
whose excellencies have been more 
universally applauded — we rather think 
that they may have more reason to eniy 
Wordsworth for the depth of medi- 
tation which his pt eductions have call- 
ed forth, than he can have to envy 
them for any of their more buoyant and 
. resplendent symbols of successdd art. 
Besides, if we be not greatly mistak- 
en, Wordsworth has beei|^read by 
just as many on account of his Povtry, 
iis ever read the most popular of his 
contemporaries for the sake of Poetry, 
Nay, more, we doubt, whether the 
writings of Spencer, or of Dryden, or 
even of Milton himself, be at this in- 
stant truly familiar to a larger portion 
of the Reading Public of England than 
those of Wordsworth. 

The way in which the fame of this 
poet had l^en attacked by tlie Edin- 
burgh Reviewers, has already frequent- 
ly induced us to speak of the philoso- 
phical spirit in which the more pecu- 
liar productions of his genius ore 
conceived ; but in the present volume, 
while the native strength and origin- 
ality of his genius are most perfectly 
preserved, not a few of his customary 
.singularities of style and manner are 
unquestionably less prominent than in 
any of his former publications ; and 
therefore, it is not necessary to preface 
our extracts from it by any thing like 
an elaborate portico of disquisition. If 
the passages which we quote do not 
suffice to make our readers loath for 
ever all the cant about ** Lakish Dit- 
ties,'" “ Pond Poets,"' &c* and acknow- 
ledge at once that this author is a ge- 
nuine English classic, in the 
and highest sense of the trrmjJjByhml 
despair for ever of the effect^ipilpet- 
ry — which is a very different m^ter 
from despairing of the effects of criti- 
cism. 

Tlie first part of this volume is oc- 
cupied with a series of Sonnets, which 
may be considered as forming some- 
thing not unlike one poem— The su^ 
ject, the river Duddon ; a stream 
which, flowing down one of the most 
beautiful valleys in the country of the 
Lakes, has, throughout the whole of 
his life, beeri familiar and dear to the 
eye and the^ imagination of' the poet. 
The idea of forming a poem on such a 
subject, belongs originally, as Mr 
AVoidsworth mentions, to his illustri- 
ous friend, Mr Coleridge ; wlio, many 
7 


years ago, used to talk of writing 
The Brook." It has been the for- 
tune of Coleridge to see not a few of 
his plans executed by other hands than 
his own ; but we arc much mistaken 
if the present near approach to '' The 
Brook," will give him any tiling but 
pleasure. It is impossible for us to 
enter upon any analysis; but we give 
the following six as specimens of the 
whole thirty-three Sonnets. 

What aspect bore the Man who roved or fled. 
First of his tribe, to this dark dell— who first 
In this pelludd Current slaked his thirst ? 
What hopes came with him ? what designs 
were spread 

Along his path ? His unprotected bed 
What dreams encompassM? Was the In« 
tnider nurs’d 

In hideous usages, and rites accurs’d, 

That thinned the living and disturbed the 
dead ? 

No voice replies the earth, the air is mute; 
And Thou, blue Streamlet, murmuring 
yidd’st no more 

Than a soff record tliat whatever frait 
Of ignorance thou might’st witness hereto- 
fore. 

Thy function was to heal and to restore. 

To soothe and cleanse, not madden and i)oI- 
lute 1 

0 Mountain Stream ! the Shepherd and his 
Cot 

Are privil^ed Inmates of dm solitude ; 

Nor would the nicest Anchorite exclude 
A field or two of brighter green, or plot 
Of tillage-ground, tbi^ seemeth like a spot 
Of stationary sun^ine thou hast view’d 
These only, Puddon ! with their paths re- 
new’d 

By fits and starts, yet this contents thee not. 
Tiioo hath some awful Spirit impelled to 
leave, 

Utterly to desert, the haupts of men. 

Though simide thy companions were and 
few ; 

And through this wilderness a passage cleave 
Attended &t by thy own voice, save when 
The Clouds and Fowls of the air thy way 
pursue ! 

From this deep chasm— *where quivering 
sun-beams play 

Upon its loftiest crags— mine eyes behold 
A gloomy N iciic, capacious, blank, and cold; 

A concave free from shrubs and mosses ^ey ; 
In semblance flesh, as if, with dire aftrayt. 
Some Statue^ placed amid these regions old 
For tutelary service, thence had rolled. 
Startling the flight of timid Yesterday ! 

Was it by mortals sculptur’d ?— weary 
slaves 

Of slow endeavour ! or abruptly Cast 
Into rude shape by fire, witli roaring blast 
Tempestuously let loose flom oeritral caves ? 
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Or fashion’d by the turbulence of waves* 
Then, when o’er highest hills the Deluge 
past ? 

Whence that low voice ?— A whisper from 
the heart. 

That told of days long past when here I 
roved 

With friends and kindred tenderly beloved ; 
Some who had early mandates to depart. 

Yet are allowed to steal my path athwart 
By Duddon’s side ; oiicc more do we unite. 
Once more beneath the kind Earth’s tran- 
quil light ; 

And smother’d joys into new being start. 
From her unworthy seat, the cloudy stall 
Of Time, breaks forth triumphant Memory ; 
Her glistening tresses bound, yet light and 
free 

As golden locks of birch, that rise and fall 
On gales that breathe too gently to rccal 
Aught of tlic fading year’s inclemency ! 

TRADITIOy. 

A love-lorn Maid, at some far-distant time. 
Came to this hidden pool, whose depths sur- 
pass 

In crystal clearness Dian’s looking-glass ; 
And, gazing, saw that rose, which from the 
prime 

Derives its name, reflected as the chime 
Of echo doth reverberate some sweet sound : 
The starry treasure from the blue profound 
Slic long’d to ravish .shall she plunge, or 
climb 

The humid precipice, and seize the guest 
Of April, smiling high in upper air ? 
Desperate altcsnativc ! what fiend could dare 
''fo prompt the thought P-p-Upon the steep 
rock’s breast 

The lonely Primrose yet renews its bloom. 
Untouched memento of her hapless doom ! 

No record tells of lance opposed to lance. 
Horse charging horse ’mid tlxese retired do-* 
mains ; 

Nor tliat their turf drank purple from the 
veins 

Of heroes fitll’n, or struggling to advance. 
Till doubtful combat issued in a trance 
Of victory, that struck though heart and 

remsv 

Even to the inmost seat of movtal pains. 
And lightened o’er the pallid countenance. 
Yet, to the loyal and the brave, who lie 
In the blank earth, neglected and forlorn, 
The passing Winds memorial tribute pay , 
The Torrents chaunt tlieir praise, inspiring 
scorn 

Of power usurp’d, -.«with prodamarioahigh^ 
And glad acknowledgment of lawful sway. 

pur next shall be Dion, a 

nmgniticcnt r.train of most classical 
anti enrrgctic poctrj% unbiifid intense- 
ly with tlic spirit cf ancient grandeur, 
oiul enriched with all the depth and 
gracefulness of Mr Wordsworth's own 


mosf poetical philosophy. It will re- 
mind those acquainted with his earlier 
works, of the Laodamm ; and satisfy 
them that have never seen that pro- 
duction, how absurdly the charge of 
silly simplicity” has been brought 
against the general tenour either of 
the thought or the language of Mr 
Wordsworth. The truth is, that 
among all the English poets wlm have 
written since Milton, there is none, 
except Gmy, who has ever caught 
the true inspiration of the Grecian 
Lyre with the same perfect dignity as 
the great poet of the Lakes. Talking 
of language merely— -we remember 
nothing in the whole poetry of his 
contemporaries, to be compared with 
the uniform and unlaboured stotelinoss 
of his inarch in the Laodamia, the 
Sonnets to Liberty, and the following 
piece : 

DION. 

(SEE PLUTARCH.) 

T. 

Fair is the Swan, whose majesty, prevailing 
O’er breezelcss water, on Locarno’s lake, 
Bears him cn while proudly sailing 
He leaves behind a moon-illumined wake : 
Behold ! the mantling spirit of reserve 
Fashions his neck into a goodly curve ; 

An arch thrown back between luxuriant 
wings 

Of whitest garniture, like fir-tree boughs 
To which, on some unruffl’d morning, clings 
A flaky weight of winter’s purest snows ! 
—Behold !— as with a gushing impulse 
heaves 

That downy prow, and softly cleaves 
The mirror of the crystal flood, 

Vanish inverted lull, and shadowy wood. 
And pendant rocks, where’er, in gliding 
state, 

Winds the mute Creature, without visible 
Mate 

Olrivid« «ev€ tlwj Queen of night 
SbowM^ down a silver light. 

From heaven, upon her chosen favourite ! 

’ II. 

So pure, so bright, so fitted to embrace, 
Where’er he turn’d, a natural grace 
Of haughtiness without pretence, 

And to unfold a s^ magnificence, 

Was princely Dwril, in the power 
And beauty of his happier hour. 

Nor lew the homage that was seen to wait 
On Dion’s virtues, when tlic lunar beam 
Of Plato’s genius, from its lofty sphere. 

Fell round him in the grove of Academe, 
Softening their inbred dignity austere 
. That Sc, not too date 
With sclf-sufflcing soliludo, 

But with majestic lowliness endued, 

Might in the universal bosom reign. 

And from affeetionate observance gain. 
Help, under every change of adverse fete. 
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Five tliousand warriorfl — 0 the rapturous 
dfiy ; 

Eacli crown’d with flowers, and arm’d with 
spear and shiejd, 

Or ruder weapon which their course might 
yields 

To Syracuse advance in bright arr^y. 

Who leads them on ? — The anxious People 
see 

Long-cxil’d Dion raarcliing at their head. 

He also crown’d with flowers of Sicily, 

And in a white, far-beaming, corslet clad I 
Pure transport undisturb’d by doubt or 
fear 

The Gazers feel ; and, rushing to the plain. 
Salute those Strangers as a holy train 
f ^r blest procession (to the Immortals dear) 
That brought their precious liberty again. 
Lo ! when the gates are enter’d, on each 
hand, 

Down the long street, rich goblets fill’d with 
wine 

In seemly order stand, 

On tables set, as if for rites divine 
And, wheresoe’er the great Deliverer pass’d. 
Fruits were strewn before his eye. 

And (lowers upon his person cast 
In boundless prodigality s 
Nor did the general voice abstain from 
prayer. 

Invoking Dion’s tutelary care, 

As if a very Deity ho were ! 


He hears an uncouth sound— 

Anon liis lifted eyes 

Saw at a long-drawn gallery’s dusky bound, 
A Shape, of more than mortul jjizc 
And hideous aspect, stalking round and 
round I ^ 

A woman’s gtirb the phantom wore, 
And fiercely swept die marble floor,— 
Idke Auster whirling to and fro. 

His force on Caspian foam to try ; 

Or Burgas when he scours tlie snow 
That skins the. plains of Thessaly^ 

Or when aloft on Mamalus he stojis 
His flight, mid eddying pine-tree tops ! 

'V, 

So, but from toil less sign of profit reaping. 
The sullen Spectre to her purpose bowcil. 
Sweeping — vehemently sweeping— 

No pause admitted — no design avo wed ! 

“ Avaunt, inexplicable Guest ! — avaunt 
Intrusive Presence !— 1-et me rather see 
The coronal that coiling vipers make ; 

The torch that fiames with many a lurid 
fl^dee, 

And the long train of doleful pageantry 
Which they bcliold, whom vengeful b uries 
haunt. 

Who, while they struggle from the scourge 
to flee, 

Move where the blasted soil is not unworn. 
And, in their anguish, bear what oilier 
minds have borne I 


Mourn, hills and grov.es of Attica ! and 
mourn 

niyssus, bending o’er tliy classic urn I 
Mourn, and lament for him whose spirit 
dreads 

Your once sweet memory, studious walks 
and shades ! 

For him who to divinity aspir’d, 

Not on the breath of (Mipular applause, 
lUit tlirough ilcpcndance on tlic sacred laws 
Framed in the schools where Wisdom dwelt 
retir’d. 

Intent to trace the ideal path of lighU^ ^ 
(More fair than heaven’s broad 
pav’d with stars) 

Which Dion Icam’d to measure witli de- 

But he liath overleap’d the eternal bars ; 
And, following guides whose craft holds no 
consent , ^ 

With aught that breathes the ethereal ele- 
ment, 

Hath stained tlie robes of civil power witli 
blood, 

tin justly shed, though for the public good- 
Whence doubts that came too late, and 
wishes vain, 

Hollow excuses— and triumphant pain ; 

And oft his cogitations sink ns low s7' 
As, through the abysses of a joyless heart, 
'riie heaviest plummet of dcspiur can go— 
But whence tliat sudden check ?— that fear- 
ful start ! 

VoL. Vlf. 


But Shapes that come not at an earthly call. 
Will not depart when mortal voices bid ; 
I.ords of the visionary Eye whose lid. 

Once raised, remains aghast and will not 
fall ! 

Ye Gods, thought He, that servile Imjde- 
ment 

Obeys a mystical intent ! 

Your Minister would brush away 
The spots that to my soul adhere ; 

But should she labour night and day. 

They will not, cannot disappear.— 

Whence angry pettuibations,— and that 
look 

Wliich DO Philosophy con brook ! , 


Ill-iated Chief ! there ore whose hopes arc 
built 

Upon the mins of thy glorious name ; 
who, tlirough the portal of one uionient’s 

Pursue thee with tlicir deadly ukii ! 

O matchless perfidy 1 iiortentous lust 
Of monstrous crime !— that horror-strikingt 
' blade. 

Drawn in defiance of the Gods, hath laid 
The noble Syracusan low in dust ! 

Shudder the walls — tlic marble city wept— 
And sylvan places heaved a pensive sigh ; 
But in' calm peace the appointed' Victim 
slept, 

As Ite bad.follen in magnanimity t 
2D 
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Of spirit too capacious to require 
That J)esi,tiny her course bhoiild change; 
Uk> just 

'I'o his own native greatness to desire 
'Fhat wretclicd boon, days lengthened by 
mistrust. 

i?o were the hopeless troubles, that involved 
The soul of Oion, instantly dissolv’d. 
lU'leasM from life and cares of princely 
state, 

He left this moral grafted on his Fate, 

** Him only plcasiure leads, and peace aU 
tends ; 

Jliiu, only him, the shield of Jove defends. 
Whose means arc fair and spotless as his 
ends.” 


T'his we liave quoted at full length. 
AVo wish it were in our power to fol- 
low the same course with the line old 
British or Armoriciin legend of Artt^al 
and KUdure, We must omit, how- 
ever, the introduction to it, which is 
as full of splendour as the talc itself is 
of tender and graceful simplicity. 

A King more worthy of respect and love 
Than wise Gorbonian, rul’d not in his day ; 
And grateful Britain prospered far above 
All neigh bom ing countries through his righ- 
teous sway ; 

He poured rewards and honours on the good ; 

'I'lic Oppressor lie withstood ; 

And, wliile he served the gods with reve- 
rence due 

I'ields smiled, and temples rose, and towns 
and cities grew. 

lie died, Avhom Artcgal succeeds— his son; 
But liow unworthy of such sire was he I 
A liopelul reign, auspiciously begun. 

Was darkened soon by foul iniquity. 

From crime to crime he mounted, till at 
• length 

The nobles leagued dieir strength 
With a vexed people, and the tyrant clias’d; 
And, on the vacant throne, his worthier bro- 
ther placed. 

From realm to realm the humbled Exile 
went, 

Suppliant fur aid his kingdom to regain ; 

In many a court, and ma^^'a warrior’s tent, 
He urgc'd his persevering aoic in vain. 

Him, in whose wretched heart ambition 
failed, 

Dire poverty tissailed ; 

And, tired with slights which he no n 
could brook, 

Towards his native soil he cast a longing 
look, 


Fair blew the wish’d-for windp— the voyage 
Sped ; 

He landed ; and, by many dangers scared, 
“ Fiwtly provid^, poorly followed,” 
‘fO'Hyatcrium’s forest he repaired, 
^li^tufl^^banged from him who, born to high- 
cst place, ^ 

/ v^vllad swayed tike royal mace, 


Flattered and feared, despised yet deified, 
In Troynovant, his seal by silver Thames’s 
side ! 

From that wild region where the crownless 
king 

Lay in concealment with his scanty train, 
iiSupporting life by water from the spring. 
And such chance food as outlaws can obtain. 
Unto tlie few whom he esteems his friends 
A messenger he sends ; 

And from their sep^t loyalty requires 
Shelter and daily bread, -—the amount of his 
' desires. 

While he the issue waits, at early morn 
Wandering by stealth abroad, he chanced 
to hear 

A startling outcry niadcby hound and liorn. 
From which the tusky boar hath fled in fear ; 
And, scouring tow’rds him o’er the grassy 
plain. 

Behold tlie hunter train ! 

He bids his little company advance 
With seeming unconcern and steady coun- 
tenance. 

The royal Kh'dure, who leads the chace, 

H ath ch cckcd his foaming courser— ■( ' an it be ! 
iMetiiinks diat 1 sliould recognise that face, 
7’liough much disguised by long adversity ! 
He g<m‘d, rejoicing, and again he gazed. 
Confounded, and anui/ed— 

“ It is the king, my brother!” and, by 
sound 

Of liis own voice confirmed, he leaps upon 
the ground. 

Long, strict, and tender, was the embrace 
he gave. 

Feebly retuiuud by daunted Artcgal; 

Whose natunil affection doubts enslave. 

And apprelicnsions dark and criminal. 

Loth to restrain the moving interview. 

The attendant lords withdrew ; 

And, whild they stood upon the plain apart. 
Thus Llidurt, by words, relieved his strug- 
gling heart. 

By heavenly Powers conducted, wc have 
met ; 

— O Brother ! to my knowledge lost so long. 
But neither lost to love, nor to regret, 

Nor to my wishes lost,tbigive the wrong, 
(iiuch it may seem) if 1 thy crown have 
borne, 

Thy royal mantle worn : 

1 was their natural guardian ; and ’tis just 
That now 1 should restore what hatli been 
# lield in t^t.” 

Awhile the astonish’d Artegal stood mute. 
Then thus exclaimcdr— “ to me of title shorn 
And stripp’d of me, feeble, destitute. 

To me a kingdom!— -spare the bitter scorn I 
If justice ruled the breast of foreign kings 
Then, on the wide-spread wings 
Of war, had 1 returned to claim my right ; 
This I here avow, not dreading tliy de- 
spite.” 

I do not blame thee,” Elidure replied, 

** But^ if my looks did with my worils agree. 




I shouW at once be trusted, not delied. 

And thou from all disquietude be free. 

May spotless Dian, Goddess of the diace, 
Who to this blessed place 
At this blest moment led me, if I speak 
With insincere intent, on me her vengeance 
wreak ! 

Were this same spear, which in my hand I 
grasp. 

The British sceptre, here would I to thee 
The symbol yield; and would undo tliis 
clasp. 

If it confined the robe of sovereignty. 

Odious to me the pomp of regal court, 

And joyless sylvan sport. 

While thou art roving wretched and foUorn, 
Thy couch the dewy earth, tliy roof the 
forest tliorn !** 

Then Artegal tlius Spake— “ I only sought. 
Within this realm a place of safe retreat ; 
Beware of rousing an ambitious thought ; 
Beware of kindling hopes, for me unmeet I 
Thou art reputed wise, but in my noind 
Art pitiably blind : 

Full soon this generous puipose thou may'st 
rue, 

When that which has been done no wislics 
can undo. 


But is that gloom dissolved ? how pas^sing 
clear 

Seems the wide world— far brighter than be- 
fore ! 

Even so thy latent worth will re-appear. 
Gladdening tlie people’s heart from shore to 
shore. 

For youthful faults ripe virtues shall atone; 

Related on thy throne. 

Proof shalt thou furnish that misfi)rtunc, 
pain, . 

And <;orrow, have confirmed tliy native right 
to reign- 4 

But, not to overlook %bat thou may’st know, 
Thy enemies aro neither weak nor few', 

And circumspect must be our course and slow. 
Or from my purpose ruin may ensue. 
Dismiss thy followers; — let them calmly 
wait 

Such change in thy estate 
As I already have in thought devised ; 

And which, with caution due, may soon be 
realised.'* 

The story tells what courses were pursued. 
Until King Elidure, with full consent 
Of all his Peers, before the multitude. 

Rose — and, to consummate this just intent, 


Who, when a crown is fixed upon his head. 
Would balance claim with claim, and right 
with right ! 

But Uiou— I know not how inspired how 
led— 

Wouldst change the course of tilings in all 
men’s sight ! 

And this for one who cannot imitate 
Thy virtue, who may hate : 

For, if by such strange sacrifice restored, 
lie reign, tliou still must be his king, and 
^sovereign lord. 

Lifted in magnanimity above 
Aught that my feeble nature could perform, 
Or even conceive ; surpassing me in love 
Far as in power the eagle doth the worm ; 

I, Brother ! only should be king in name. 
And govern to my shame ; 

A shadow in a lifted land while all 
Of glad or willing service to thy share would 
fall.’* 

Believe it not,” said Elidure; ‘^|pspect 
Awaits on virtuous life, and ever most 
Attends on goodness with dominion decked. 
Which stantls tlic universal empire's boast ; 
This can thy own experience testify: » 

Nor shall thy foes deny 
That, in the gracious opening of thy itfgn, 
Our Father’s spirit seci)|isd in thee tabteathe j; 
again. ^ 

And what if Q*er that bright unbosoming 
(Clouds of disgrace a^d envious fortune ^ast! 
Have wc not ^ecn w glories of tlie spring 
By veil of noontide darkness overcast ? 

The frith that glitter’d like a v^amor's shield, 
The slcy, the gay green field. 

Are vanished ; — gladness censes in the jjroves. 
And trepidation strikes the blackened moun- 
tain coves. 


Did place upon his Brother’s head the Crown, 
Relinquished by his own ; 

Then to his people cried, “ Receive your 
Lonl 

Gorbonian's first-born Son, your rightful 
King restored !'* 

The deep breath of sinijde uncon- 
scious grace diffused over the whole of 
tins poem will, if w^e may judge fioin 
ourselves, to the mind of every reader 

“ Call up him that left half told 

The story of Cambuscan bold.” 

Indeed the effect of the whole of the 
extracts we have made, will, we no- 
thing dpubt, be quite sufficient to 
convince eveij one who has made the 
character of English poetry liis study, 
that so far from deserving to be lield 
up to derision as a fanciful and con- 
ceited innovator, Mr Wordsworth 
(judged by the genuine spirit of his 
writings) ^n titled to be classed with 
tihe very names among his pre-* 

I, as w pure and reverent wor- 
of the true m^esty of the 
ih Muse. Had he never writ- 
^ few pieces, whicli are in- 

'deed most dear and precious to us, 
but the conception as well as execu- 
tion of which we can easily epn- 
ceive to he of far more questionable 
excellence in the eyes of the greater 
part of those who read them tbr the 
first time, we are satisfied that the 
majignaiit critics would never 
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have to say one word in dero- 

gation front the sublimity or the elc- 
aanco of his compositions. But wo 
can imagine nothing less enviable than 
tlic leelings with whichj at this time 
of day — ai'ter he has lived to throw 
into shade tlte errors (granting 
them to have been errors) of a few 
of his earlier pieces, by the solid and 
reposing grandetir of the* main struc- 
ture of his poetry — than the reflections 
which his perfinacious detractors 
must make in spite of themselves on 
tlic conduct which they for so long 
a period adopted in regard to him. 
The senseless and boyish clamours 
with which they pursued a few tri- 
vial singularities of one of the proud- 
est of men, probably served no pur- 
pose whatever, except that of confirm- 
ing him in the belief, that what such 
peoj)le took upon them to consider as 
UTong, must of necessity be right. — 
Had tliey been silent in regard to the 
Betty Foys and the Alice Fells, we 
should in all likelihood have had fewer 
of that class — while, had they given 
the praise that was due to such poems 
as Ruth, Michael, and Laodamia, it 
is not impossible that these might, 
long ere now, have been followed up 
by many more productions equally 
free; as tlioy must be allowed to be, 
from any of the real or supposed 
faults of the others. 

Of the genius of IMr Wordsworth, 
in short, it is now in the bands of 
every man to judge freely and fully, 
and for himself. Our own opinion, 
ever since this Journal commenced, 
has been clearly and entirely before 
them ; and if there be any one per- 
son, on whose mind what we liave 
quoted now, is not enough to make an 
impression similar to that which our 
own judgment had long before received 
— we have nothing more to say to that 
person in regard to the subject of po- 
etry. We conclude with a tew! 
incns of the more miscellaneotts i^t 
of this volume— -wliicli will be 
ent to shew, that that is nothing ' 
rior to the other parts. To those ^bo 
have long been familiar wi^ Words- 
wortli, ^nd sensible to his merits, 
the Bass of Kirkstoqe’* will be addi- 
tionally acc(‘ptable, on account of its 
connexion with the train of thought in 
one of tlio grandest of his early pieces, 
the Ode, Intimations of Immortali- 
ty-" 


ODR. 

THE PASS OF KlllKSTONE. 

1 . 

WiTHiy the mind strong fancies work, 

A deep delight the bosom thrills, 

Oft as I puss along the fork 
Of these fraternal hills ; 

Where, save the nigged road, we find 
No appanage of human kind ; 

Nor hint of man, if stone or rock 
Seem not his handy-work to mock 
By something cognizably shaped ; 
Mockcry-.-or model— roughly hewn. 

And left as if by earthquake strewn. 

Or from the Flood escaped 
Altars for Druid service fit ; 

(But where no fire was ever lit. 

Unless the glow-worm to the skies 
Thence offer nightly sacrifice ;) 

Wrinkled Egyptian monument ; 

Green moss-grown tower ; or hoary tent ; 
Tents of a camp that never shall be raised ; 
On whicli four thousand years have g.'izcd ! 

IT* 

Ye plowshares sparkling on the slopes ! 

Yc snow-wliite lambs that trip 
Imprison’d mid the formal projis 
Of restless ownership ! 

Yc trees tliat may to-morrow fall, 

To feed the insatiate Prodigal ! 

1 .awns, houses, chaltcls, groves, and fields, 
All tliat the fertile valley shields ; 

Wages of folly— baits of crime,— 

Of life’s uneasy game the stake, — 
Playthings tha# Keep the eyes awake 
Of drowsy, dotard Time 
O care 1 O guilt ! — 0 vales and plains, 
Here, mid his own unvexed domains, 

A Genius dwells, that can subdue 
At once all memory of You,— 

Most potent w’hen mists veil the sky,* 

Mists that distort and magnify ; 

While the coarse rushes, to ilie sweeping 
breeze, 

Sigh forth dieir ancient melodies ! 

III. 

IJst to those shriller notes \-~^that mardi 
Perchance was on the blast. 

When through this Height’s inverted arch 
Romeos earliest legion passed ! 

— Tluw saw, adventurously imjicird, 

And older eyes than theirs beheld. 

This block— and yon whose Chiirch-Iikc 
frame 

Gives to the savage Pass its name. 

Aspiring Road ! that lov’st to hide 
'Tby da^g in a vapoury bourn. 

Not seldom may the hour return 
When thou shall be my guide ; 

Ajpid I iu often we find cause. 

When life is at a weaiji^pausc. 

And we have ^nted up the hill 
Of duty with reluctant will) 

Be thankful, even though tired and fainf, 
For tlic ridi bounties of (kinstraint ; 
Whence oft invigorating trAns|>ort;. flow 
That Choice lacked courage to bestow ! 
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JVTy soiil was grateful for delight 
'J’hat wore a threatening br()w ; 

A veil is liftedi — can she slight 
The scene that opens now ? 

Though habitation none appear. 

The greenness tells, man must be there ; 
The slielter— that the jv^rspective 
Is of the clime in which we live ; 

Where Toil pursues his daily round ; 
Where Pity sheds sweet tears, and Love, 

In woodbine bower or birchen grove, 
indicts his tender wound. 

— Who comes not hither ne’er shall know 
How beautiful the world below ; 

Nor can be guess how lightly leaps 
I'hc brook ailown the rodiy steeps. 

Farewell thou desolate Domain ! 

Hope, pointing to tlie cultur’d Plain, 

Carols like a shepherd boy ; 

And who is she ?— .can that be Joy ? 

Who, with a sun.beam for her guide. 
Smoothly skims the meadows wide ; 

Wliile Faith, from yonder opening cloud 
'I’o hill and vale proclaims aloud, 

“ WIiate’cT the weak may dread, tlie wicked 
dare. 

Thy lot, O man, is good, thy portion fair!” 

The two following pieces require no 
coninicnt to those that are accpiainted 
witli the sonnets on political subjects, 
in Mr Wordsworth’s curlier volumes. 

SONNET , 

ON THE HEATH OP HIS LATE MAJESTY. 

Waiu) of the Law !— dread Shadow of a 
King ! 

Whose Realm had dwindled to one stately 
room ; 

Whose universe was gloom immers’d in 
gloom, 

Darkness as thick asTiife o’er Life couhl fling. 
Yet haply cheered with some faint glimmering 
Of Faith and Hope; if thou by nature’s doom 
(Gently has sunk into the quiet tomb, 

\V hy .should wc bend in grief, to sorrow cling, 
When thankfulnes.s were best ?-«-Fresh.i{ow* 
ing tears. 

Or, where tears flow not, sigh succccdingrigh. 
Yield to such after-thought die sole reply 
^Vhich justly it can claim. The Nation nears 
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In this deep knell — uilent for threescore years. 
An unexampled voice of awlul memory ! 

HINT FROM THE MOUNTAINS 

FOIICEIITAIN POM TICAL ASPJKANTS, 

Stranoeh, ’tis a siglit of pleiisure 
When the wings of genius rise 
Their ability to measure 
With great enterprise ; 

But in rr . n was ne’er such daring 
As yon Hawk exhibits, pairing 
His brave spirit witli the war in 
The stormy skies ! 

Mark him, how his power he uses, 

Lays it by, at will resumes ! 

Mark, are for his haunt he chooses 
Clouds and utter glooms ! 

There, he wheels in downward mazes ; 
Sunward now his flight he raisr.s, 

Catclics hre, as secnib, and blazes 
With uninjured plumes !— . 

answer. 

Traveller, *tis no act of courage 
Which aloft diou dost discern ; 

Nq bold bird gone forth to forage 
Mid the tempest stern ; 

But such mockery as the Nations 
See, when Commonwcalth-vexationiv 
Lift men from their native stations. 

Like yon tuft of fern ; 

Such it is, and not a Haggard 
Soaring on undaunted iving ; 

’Tis by nature dull and lagganl, 

A poor helpless Thing, 

Dry, and withered, light and yellow 
That to be the tempest’s fellow ! 

AVait — and 3rou shall see how hollow 
Its endeavouring ! 

The volume is concluded with a 
very singiiUir and striking prose de- 
scription of tlie County of the Lakes ; 
but of this we must defer our notice 
till some future opportunity — content- 
ing ourselves, in the meantime, with 
assuring our readers, that it is by far 
the best s])ecimen of the prose style of 
Wordsworth which has ever been given 
to the world. 
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Geological Maps of Eiighnd.-^^tnithhixsi barah, the famous cmeralil mines whicli 

published a useful abridgment of his large were previously known only by the writings 
gcologicalmapof£ngland,and also excellent of the ancient authors, and the stories of 
geological maps of several of the English the Arabs. They had been almost forgot- 
CDuntics. Wc have seen those of Ovfonl, ten for a long lapse of time, and were totally 
Buckingham, Bedford, and Essex. Green- unproductive to the government of the 
ough's geological map of England is just country. They were discovered by M.* 
published, >and does infinite credit to the Caillaud nearly in the same state in which 
judgment and skill of the distinguished they had been left by the engineers of the 
President of tlie Geological Society. Ptolemies. He penetrated into a vast niini- 

Mag?iciic Attractions. — VVe are happy to ber of excavations and subterraneous canals, 
announce, thaS the idea, suggested hy Mr some of which are so deep that 400 men 
Barlow, and publislicd in his valuable “ Es- may work in them at once. In the mines 
say on Magnetic attractions,” (See No were found cords, levers, tools of various 
XXXV. of this Magazine,) of ascertaining kind?, vases, and lamps ; and the anange- 
tJie correct ‘ DeviatioHy caused by loc:tl ment of the works afforded every facility 
attractions, of the magnetic needle in all for studying the ancient process of mining, 
ships, in all positions, and in all places, by M. Caillaud himself set about working tlie 
die simple operation of attaching a plate of mines, and he has presented six pounds of 
iron to the * Binnack,* and altogether in- emeralds to Mahommed Ali Pashaw. lu 
dependent of computation, is now under- the vicinity of the mines, the ruins of a 
going, under the inventor’s direction, *the Iktlc town have been discovereii, which in 
ordeal of practical experiment on board ancient times was probably inhabited by the 
lus Majesty’s ship, Severn, which tlie Lords miners: among the ruins are the remains 
of the Admiralty, actuated by a laudable of several Gnreo-Egyptian Temples with 
and praise- worthy zeal for the improvement inscriptions. M. Caillaud has twice visited 
of nautical science, have directed to be fit- Zabarah ; during his second journey he 
ted for tliat pur])ose ; and which, we un- was accompanied by a considerable number 
understand, is shortly to jirocecd to sea, of armed men, miners, and w'orkmcn, 
with Mr Barlow on board, to verify, by a whom tlie Pashaw had placed under his 
still more extensive series of observations, directions. On his way to the emerald 
the accuracy of those now making at Wool* mines, the French travePer crosswl one of 
wich { alter which, it may confidently be ex- the ancient routes for the trade of India, liy 
pected, tliat tliis very ingenious and highly the way of Egypt. He observed stations, 
important discovery will, from its great and enclosures for the union and protection of 
permanent utility in practical navigation, caravans, cisterns, &c. M. Caillaud learnt 
become generally known and adopted ; from tiie Arabs of the tribes of Ahabdeh 
thereby preventing, in luture, many of and Bycliaryn, that this road led to ibe 
those melancholy .shipwrecks, and all their ruins of a very extensive towm on the bank^^ 
dreadful consequences, which at present so of the Bed Se.i, situated about the 2 kb dc- 
frcquently jiappcn on our shuren, owing to gree of latitude, near the mountain of Elbe, 
tlie wDfui ignorance and stupidity of navi- This town has since been visited by I\LM. 
gators neglecting, with insufi'erable indif- Belzoni and Bitche, and will probably be 
ference, to make local attraction an ele- better described by them than by M. tad- 
ment of calculation. . laud. On the banks of tlie Bed Sea, the 

Bknientary Work on Navigation, traveller discovered a mountain of sulphur. 
Riddle, Trinity House School, Ncwcas- on which some diggings had been mode ; 
tie, will speedily publish an Elcmentanr in the neighbourhood of this mountain, 
investigation of the Theorems from which traces of volcanic eruption.s were observable, 
Mendoza Rio’s Tables for Navigation and and a quantity of pu/zolane and other ig- 
Nautical Astronomy are constructed ; and neous substances were found. M. Caillaud 
an explanation of tne artifices by which he carciidly observed the mountains which sc- 
has been enabled to abridge so materially ^ rate the Nile from tlie Arabian (hilf, as 
both his Tables and the operations whica well os tlie calcareous tracts of ground, and 
they are intended to fadlitate. Also, an chains of mountains between the Nile and 
inquiry into ffie peculiar processes by the Oasis, which all belong to the primitive 
which he computes the altitude in Lunar soil. Here ho examined several ancient 
observations; the Timet by double Egyptian structures, and odmrs of mure 

Altitudes — AzimUth^/d:^. &c. mo^rn date; he discovered several very 

Aiitlqnitkf.,^Bincratd Cail- ancient vaults, tliennal springs, &c. Among 

laud’s account of his disc^erkt in Egypt die Greek and ]..alin in.<;criptiuns wbicli he 
will shortly be published in Raris. SSine met with in iiis excursions* was one con- 
time ago ne discovered neat |j|[ou&t Za- mining TO lines, and about fiOOO letters; 
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it is more iv)piou6 by at least one-fifth than 
tlie Greek inscription on the Rosetta stone. 
Ry dint of vast patience and labour, M. 
C.’aillaud succeeded in copying this inscr4»- 
tion in three days. Though it is of recent 
date compared with the Rosetta monument, 
since it belongs to the age of the Emperor 
Galba, it presents some new and curious 
facts relative to the internal administration 
of Egypt. M. Caillaud returned last year 
to Paris, - bringing along with Irim a vast 
• number of drawings, notes, and antiques, 
found principally in the hypogea of Tliebes, 
These treasures have been purchased 
by the French government. The itntiq .les 
are deposited in the cabinet of medals 
and antiques of tiic king’s library, and 
the drawings will be engraved and pub- 
h-ihed with descriptions in two vols. folio. 
iM. (’aillaiid has again set out for Egypt 
In November last he was at Bony-Soucy, 
‘i.5 leagues from Cairo. lie was about to 
dojiart lor the Kayoum, and to proceed to- 
wauls the Oasis of Sivah. He must ere 
flii-, have made many new and interesting 
observations. At a quarter of a league from 
one of the pyramids of Sakkarah, he dc- 
bcciidal into a li ypogcum sacred to Uie deity 
Api«., where he found, in a kind of laby- 
rinth, bCY era! hulls embalmed and preserved 
like nniminics. 

ft should ))c remarked, that M. Delzoni 
Jjad pertbrnicd the same journey not long 
before ; and perluips Iiud discoverctl Uiis 

.me sepulchre pf A})is, in company with 
iMr Beeciiey, son of Sir WilHam, the 

j>ainttT. 

Thi. InUTtor of .The Mar- 

qnis d'Ktourville, who is at present in 
Africa on matters of private busine.ss, in- 
tends, on his return to France, to publish 
-sonic interesting notices relative to natural 
history, a -science wherein lie has made num- 
berless discoveries, and such as well deserve 
the attention of the learned. He has rc- 
ctJiitly forwarded certain memoranda which 
he made during his long captivity, of wliich 
tile following is a very brief analysis. 

M. d’Etounille emigrated from France 
to Spain in ITilO; he there commenced a 
course of medical studies, and afterwards 
rcsiftcil some time in Lisbon ; taking les- 
sons in that science. From Lisbon he re- 

р. 'iircd to the isle of St Thomas, situated 
under the Equator, at tlic extremity of llie 
giUiili of Guinea. lie remained some years 
in this island, whence occasionally he made 

с. \cursions into the western regions of Afri- 
ca. In one of these, he fortunately cured 
some dangerous wound under which the 
iManicoiigo, a prince of the country, was 
suffering. Having t]ictcby gained the fa- 
vour of the prince, he attended him itvan 
expedition or journey more than Ibur hun- 
dred leagues in the interior of the conti- 
nent. 

In the course of this peregrination, M. 
d’Ktourvillc traced on a map the western 
lines of the lake Aqualinda> respecting 


which, till then, no certain infonnatton had 
been obtained. He likewise ascertained 
with precision the geographicid route of the 
Zaire, with its sources, and the lakes it forms 
in its progress. 

In a journey which he undertook in 1800 
M. d’Etourvillc was taken prisoner by a 
wandering tribe of Gijas, who arc cannibals. 
Whatever common fame has reported of 
their ferocity, is no exaggeration. They 
make w c to devour their prisoners ; and it 
is certain, as Dapper relates, that human 
flesh is soil! in their markets. The blood 
which they draw from the veins of their 
living victims, is to them a delicious beve- 
rage. M. .d'Etourville remained fifteen 
months among these barbarians. All his 
companions were devoured ; and he must 
have shared the same fate, had he not been 
w) fortunate as to cure a broken arm of the 
favourite mistrccs of the chief of the horde. 

(.'onipcJJed to be in the train of this troop 
of Gijas, he ranged through an extent of 
continent from 'the country of the Auris- 
cans to HulJa, wheir he escaped from their 
hands. He then proceeded to a province 
south of the western Mountains of the 
aioon, at a small distance from what he 
considers as the real soiuci s of the Nile. 
Hereabout lie fixes the empire of Droglodo, 
unknown at present, but far more civilized 
tlian the circumjacent regions. The politics 
of the government, according to M. d’Etour- 
ville, bear a strong resemblance to tlic Chi- 
nese, and the civilization of the Droglo- 
dians must be traced to a very remote 
source. The merchants of Droglodo go, 
once a-year, autliorized by tlieir govern- 
ment, to meet the Abyssinian merchants in 
a narrow passage of the mountain Nan'ar. 
Tliey convey thither gold dust, musk, 
pearls, precious stonesi ivory, gums, and 
Ethiopian slaves, iii escchange for which 
they receive shawls, Indian stuf^, Turkey 
carpets, and salt. 

In this country M. d’Etourvillc remained 
about ten years ; and though in a state of 
slavery, he had many opportunities of no- 
ticing the manners of the people and their 
antiquities. His diflerent observations liave 
led him to conclude, tliat the Abyssinians, 
the Nubians, and the ancient Egyptians, 
who built the pyramids, were all originally 
from Droglodo, which he conceives to have 
been the country inhabited in ancient times 
by the Trogloditcg. 

M. d’Ktourville rctiirncil to France about 
the time of tlic re-establishment of tlic 
Bourbons; but set out again, in 18J4, to 
realize and secure some gcHxis and property 
in Africa, whence he is expected shortly to 
return, and when the full acimmt of hi^ 
travels may be expected in the Journal of 
New Voyages and Travels. 

TrigpttOfnftrkal Survey (ff India,— 
For some years past, a trigonometrical 
operation has b<.'en conducted in Inilia, un- 
der tlic auspices of the local governments. 
LicuU-Col Liuubtoa has been enabled, by 
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4he aid of (iicir proceeding!?, to measure, at 
ilittcivnt periods, an arc of the meridian 
{wm B" 9 to 18*^ 8' 23" of north lati- 
tilde, the greatest that has been measured 
on the surface of the globe. From a re- 
view of these operations, it appears tliat a 
degree of the meridian near the eipiator, 
contains ti8,704- English miles ; that in 4.5® 
of latitude, it is 69,030; m 51®, 6*9,105; 
in 90®, 69,368. So that a degree of latitude, 
at a medium estimate, makes exactly 69 
English geographical miles. 

American E.vpcdition.m^Thc Gazette of 
St Louis (on the Missouri, United States,) 
announces tlic equipment of an cxpetli- 
tion, the object of which is to ascertain 
tlic existence of a race reported to be the 
descendants of certain Welsh emigrants; 
they intend to comprehend all the southern 
ramifications of the great river Missouri, 
within the limits of their excursion. This 
undertaking is conlidcd to iVIcssrs. Roberts 
and Parry, botli Welshmen, and well ac- 
quainted with the language of both North 
and Sou til Wales. 

Neiv V»yas:e of Discovery, — Advices from 
St Petersburgh, datwl March 22, state, that 
a new voyage of discovery will be undertaken 
this summer in the North. The expedition 
will sail from the mouth of the Lena for 
the Frozen Ocean, in order to examine the 
coast of Siberia and the islands which were 
discovered to the north of it some years ago. 
As it is not yet ascertained whether thesp 
supposed islands may in reality be one main 
land or not, and as hitherto they have only 
been visited in winter, it will be interesting 
to know how far Uie ice will permit vessefi 
to advance during summer, and to deter- 
mine its extent 

Ancient Navigation,^ A discovery was 
recently made in the envi|n:iis of the Cape 
of (}oc>d Hope, which is bj^^ily interesting 
to history. While a cave, the 

workmen found the htmof an ancient ves- 
sel constructed of ivluch is btdioved 

to be the remains of a ThaUiician galley. 
If this appropriation be just, thej-e is no 
longer room to doubt that tive bold naviga- 
tors of Tyre had reached' the south point of 
Africa: and if they actually g^ned that 
point, wc may infer that they navigated also 
the eastern ocean. 

Indian JVitd A u.^Gen, Sir D. Ochterlo- 
ny lately despatched, as a present from the 
Nawab of Bbawulpoor to Govemor^general 
the Marquis of Hastings, a beautiM wild 
a^’s, of that species called by the natives Gor 
Khuf. I'his elegant creature x$ de^ribedt 
as being eleven 0 twHve hands high, of a 
beautiful light fbwn or etcom colour, with 
long ears, mi large black eyes. ^ In dispo- 
sition it is untraotable, and in this, as well 
as in every other resficct, excepting the 
colour, resembles the zebra, is said to 
be a complete model o? strcngtl), beauty, . 
and agility. — Asiatic Mirror, 

Ckeetff Mode of prciertrln^ Anatomidaf 
JHrcpara(ions,<^U has been usual to em- 


ploy, for this purpose, spirit of wine, s(»mc- 
what above proof, and which costs 18s. or 
20s. per gallon. It has been ascertained 
by Mr Cooke of London, that a saturated 
solution of muriate of sod.! (common suit) 
answers the purpose equally well ; and tliis 
solution (about three pounds of salt to the 
gallon) does not cost above lOd. per gallon. 
Mr Cooke has received frpm the Society 
of Alts, for tliis discovery, the Society’s 
silver medal. 

Strata Ropes Conductors of FJrctrlcity. . 
— M. M. Capestollcs a French professor of 
chemistry, affirms, that a rope of straw will 
form an excellent conductor for lightning, 
and supply the place of metallic conductors. 

Comcts,^\i has been ascertained that one 
and the same comet returned to our system in 
1T86, 1705, ISOl, 1805, and 1818-19. It 
appears never to range beyond the orbit of 
.Jupiter. Its sliort period of little more than 
three years and a quarter, and its mean 
distance from the sun, which is not much 
greater than twice that of the cartli. It 
crosses the orbit of the cartli more tlian 60 
times in a centiP’y. 

jyistant VmbiUiy of -IMr 

Morier, in )iis Journey through Persia to 
Constantinople, says, that the mountain 
Temawhend is visible at the distance of 100 
miles. Sir Williani Jones saw the Hima- 
laya mountains from Baugalpore, a dis- 
tance of 244 miles. Bruce saw Mount 
Ararat from Derbhend, a distance of 240 
British miles. 

Dr E. D. Clarke infonns us, that when 
standing on tlie shore of tlic Hellespont, 
at Sigeum, in the evening, and looking 
towards the Archipelago, he plainly dis- 
cerned Mount Athos, called by the pea- 
sants, who were with him, Agionorus, tlic 
Holy Mountain ; its triple summit ap- 
pearing so distinctly to the eye, that ho 
was enabled to make a drawing of it. “ The 
distance,” says he, “ at which I viewed it 
could not be less than a hundred English 
miles : according to D*AnviUe, it is about 
30 leagues from shore to shore ; and the 
summit of the mountain is at some distance 
from tbe coast.” 

Tlie greatest distance at which places have 
been seen within tiic scope of our own ob- 
servations, is as follows : 

Pic of TcticrifTc, from a ship’s deck • 1 1 .5 
Golden jA|punt, ditto - - 9.3 

Pulo Pera, from the top of Pinang - 75 

Puio Pinang, from a ship’s deck - 53 

The Ghaut at the back of Tcllichcry - .0 1 
Ditto at Cape Comorin - - 73 

Adam’s Peak, on Ceylon - - 95 

Ifficse, perhaps, arc not the greatest dis- 
tance that these lands can be seen ; hut it 
may be uAeful to state, that all these distan- 
ces were ascertained by the log, when run- 
ning for them in a direct line ; and that tlu-ir 
heights were also pretty nearly found at tho 
same time. 
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North American Hot Sprlnf^x.^'Tlic 
Hot Springs of Ouachitta, whicli have 
been known for many years, are situa- 
ted on a stream called Hot-spring Creek, 
which falls into the Washitaw river, eight 
miles below. They lie fifty miles south of 
the Arkansaw river, in (Jlark county, ter- 
ritory of Arkansaw, (lately Missouri), and 
six miles west of the road from Cadron to 
Mount Prairie on Hed Hiver. — The ap- 
proach to the spring lies up the valley of 
the creek. On the right of the valley rjses 
the hot mountain, with the springs issuing 
at its foot ; on the left, the cold iiiountiiin, 
wlrich is little more than a confused md 
mighty pile of stones. The hot mountain is 
about 300 feet high, rising quite steep, and 


presenting occasionally ledges of rot^ks; 
it terminates above in a confused mass of 
broken rocks. The steep and otherwise 
sterile sides arc covered with a luxuriant 
growth of vines. The valley between this 
and tlie cold njouiitain is about fifty yatds 
wide. — The springs issue at the foot of the 
hot mountain at an elevation of about ten 
feet above the level of the creek ; they are 
very numerous all along tlie hill-side, and 
the wa! . , which runs in copious streams, is 
quite hot ; it will scald the hand and boil 
an egg hard in ten minutes. Its tempera- 
ture is considered that of boiling water, but 
Dr Andrews, of Ued lliver, thinks it is not 
above Falir. 


WOHKS PllKPAUINTf FOR PURLICATTON. 


LONDON. 


Marcian Colonna, a Poem in three parts, 
to which will be added, Dramatic ^ketches, 
and other Poems, by Parry Cornwall ; will 
shortly be publishe<l. 

Lucian of Samosata, from the Greek, 
with the Comments and Illustrations of 
Wicland and others ; by the Rev, W, Tookc, 
F K,S. in two octavo volumes. 

Travels in Fiigland, Wales, and Scot- 
land ; by Dr Spiker, Librarian to the King 
of Prussia, translated from the German. 

A Biographical Memoir of the late Ar- 
thur Young, Ksq. ; by Dr Paris. 

In the press, Lochiel, or tlie field of Cul- 
lixlen, a novel. 

The London edition of ilie Travels of 
Prince Maximilian of Nciweid. 

Tales of the Priory ; by Mrs IIofFland, 
in three volumes. 

Shortly will be published, Tabclla Ciba- 
ria, the Bill of Fare, a Latin Poem, with 
Notes, Ac. relating to Gastronomy and the 
Art ofCookei'y. 

Skefftes of “ Country Folk by the au- 
thor of the Hermit in l.ondon. 

Mr Fraser’s Travels in the Heinala 
Mountains are neivrly ready for publica- 
tion. 

Stories Founded on Facts ; by Mrs Grant 
of Croydon, author of “ Sketches of Lifb 
and Manners,” and “ Delineations of Scen- 
ery, &c.” l?mo. 

The Literary and Political Life of Au- 
gustus Von Kotzebue, translated from the 
German. 12mo 

Ancient Spanish Romances, relating to 
the twelve Peers of France, mentioned in Don 
Quixote, with Knglihh metrical Versions ; 
by I’hoinas Rodd, preceded by the History 
of (’harles tlic Great and Orlando, translat- 
ed from the Latin of Spanheim. 2 vols. 
Svo. 

Voi.. VII. 


El Tcatro Espanol Moderno, Vol. I- 
contjiining 5 plays, with a Portrait of the 
Author. 

Preparing for publication, a Grammar of 
the Arabic Language ; by James Grey 
Jackson, Esq. 

Russian Tarif, for 1820, containing all 
the Duties of tlte Russian Empire. 8vo. 

Sir Warbcck of Wolfsteen ; a novel, in 
two volumes ; by Miss Holford. 

The Welsh Non-Confomnists’ Memorial, 
or Cambro- British Biography, containing 
Sketches of Vavasor l\>well, and other 
founders of the Dissenting Interest in Wales^; 
by the Rev. Dr Evans. 

Preparing for the press, a work on Early 
Education ; by Miss Appleton. 

A System of Education, intended for 
the King of Rome, and other Princes of the 
blood of France, drawn up by the Imperial 
Council of State, under the personal super- 
intendence of the k-nipcror Napoleon. 

A volume of Selections from the Athe- 
nian Oracle. 

A Poem on the accession of bis Majesty ; 
by the Rev, S. 1.. Berguei. 

A New and Improved Edition of Eides- 
wicke’s Survey of Staffordsliire, by tlie Rev, 
T. Harwood. 

A New Edition of Alienas prtliographi- 
cal Exercises, 

Nearly ready, a New and Improved E- 
dition of Santagnello’s Italian Grammar. 

A Greek and English Lckicon, founded 
on the Greek and German Dictionary of 
Schneider; by the Rev. J. IL Fishlake, 
A.M. Fellow of Wadliam Collt^e, Ox* 
ford. 

Preparing for tlie press, by the Rev. 
John Davies of Kew, Historical Prolpguee ; 
or, a Verified ChronoloOT of Events, from 
the conquest to die death of Gcoigc III, 

2 E 
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In the press, an Introduction to tlie Li- 
terary and Ecclesiastical History of the 
Holy Scriptures ; by the Rev. James 
Townley, in three octavo volumes with 
plates. 

An edition of the whole of Mr Words- 
worth \s IMisccllancoiis Rocins, in 4 vols 
fooLcap 8vo. 

A Treatise on Nervous Disorders; by Mr 
G. II. Rowe of Haverhill, Suffolk. 

Tales of Imagination, in 3 vols ; by the 
autlior of the Bachelor and Married IMan. 

A new edition of Dr Drake’s Literjiry 
Hours, in 3 vols, post 8\o; 

Rhymes on the Road ; by a Travelling 
Member of tlie Pocoa durante Society, ex- 
tracted from his journal, by Thomas Brown, 
the younger, author of the Fudge Family, 

&C. 

A Memoir of his late Majesty and the 
Duke of Kent ; by iMr T. Williams. 

In the press, Christian Union, without 
the Abuses of Popery, by Samuel Wix, 
A. M. F. R. and S. A. 

A Geological Map of England, to be ac- 
companied by a Memoir ^ by G. B- Grecn- 
ougb, lisv}. 

Dialogues, Moral and Religious, intend- 
ed chiefly for the domestic use of young per- 
sons, in the middle ranks of life. 

A Second Volume of the Transactions 
of the Lite] ary Society of Bombay. 

Principles of Kduculion, intellei tual, mo- 
ral, and physical, in an octavo voliuriC ; by 
Dr L ant Carpenter. 

Seasonable Aihice to Youth on the Study 
of the Scriptures ; by the Uev. F.A. Cox. 

The Prophecy of Dante', a Poem ; by thq 
Rt. Hon. l<ord Byron. Hvo. 

Ricciarda, Tragcdia, di Ugo Foscolo, 
8vo. 

A Narrative of the Operations and Re- 
cent Discoveries within the Pyramids, 
Temples, Tombs, and Excavations, in E- 
g 3 rpt and Nubia ; and of a Journey to tlie 
Coast of the Red Sea, in search of the an- 
cient Berenice, and another to the Oasis of 
Jupiter Ammon ; by G. Belzoni, accom- 
panied by Plates, Plans, View.s, Ac. of the 
newly discovered Places, Ac. Ac. 4to. 

Advice to Julia, Ac. ftxilscap Hvo. 

Travels in Syria and Mount Sinai, viz. 

1. a Journey from Aleppo to Damascus. 2. 

A Tour in the District of Moimt Libanus 
and Antilibanas. 3. A Tour in the Hau- 
ipan. 4. A Second Tour in Hauran. H, 

EDINB 

The second volume of Mr Hogg’s Ja- 
cobite Relics is now in the press. 

An Arabic Vocabulary apd Index for Rich- 
ardson’s Arabic Grammar; in which the 
words are explained according to the Parts 
of Speech, and the Dcrivarives are traced to 
their orig^ls in the Hebrew, Chaldee, and 
Syriac languages ; w^th Tables of Oriental 
Alphabets, Points, and Affixes ; by James 
Ifoble, Teacher of Languages in Edinburgh. 


XdW Vuhliralions. CMay 

A .Tourney from Damascus, through Ara- 
bia-Pctr;ra, and the Desert El Ty, to Cairo. 
6. A Tour in the Pcninsida of Mount Si- 
nai ; by the late John Lewis Burkhardt, 
with Maps, Ac. 4to. 

Italy arj<l it'^ Inhabitants, in the years 
1S16 and 1817. With a View of the Man- 
ners, (’ustoms. Theatres, Literature, and 
the Fine Arts, with some Notice of its va- 
rious Dialects; by James A. Galiftc, of 
Geneva. 2 vols 8vo. 

The Narrative of a Chinese Embassy, 
from the Emperor of China, Kang Hy, to 
the Khan of Tourgouth Tartars, seated on 
the Banks of the Volga, in the years 1712, 
13, and 14; by the Chinese Ambassador, 
and published by the Emperor’s authority, 
ai Ptkin, translated from the original Chi- 
nese, and accompanied by an Appendix of 
Miscellaneous Translations from tlic same 
Language*, consisting of Extracts from the 
Pekin (Gazette, an Abstract of a Chinese 
Novel. Argument of a Chinese Play, Ac. 
by Sir CJeorgc Thomas Staunton, Bart. 
L.L.D. F.R.S. 8vo. 

The Second Part (No XL.) which com- 
pletes die- Imlex to the First 10 volumes of 
the Quarterly Reviev.', will be published 
with Ne> XLV. at the end of the Month. 

In tlie press, and shortly wall be ]mb- 
lished, T. and G. Underwoocr'^ Improved 
Catalogue of Books, in Anatomy, Medicine, 
Surgery, MieUvifer)", Chcniistiy, Botany, 
Materia Medica, Veterinary Art, Ae. Ac. ; 
with a Table of Contents, methodically ar- 
langcd. 'fo wliicli are added, 'fables oi’ tlie 
Pay of the Medic, il Department of the 
Army, Navy, and East India Company's 
Service ; and a complete list of the dilfer- 
ent Lectures delivered in London, vvitli 
their Terms, Hours of Attcndaiue, Ac. 

Dr A. P. Wilson Philip has m the Press, 
in one volume Hvo., a New Edition of hin 
Treatise on Symptomatic Fevers, which, 
with the New Edition of Ids Treatise on 
Simple and Eruptive Fewers, just publish- 
ed, will nmipreliend all Fevers, and all 
Di.sea.ses attended wkli Fever. 

On the loth of May will Jjie publislicd, 
Aiistarchus Aiiti-Blomfieldianus ; a Be- 
ply to the Notire of the New Guek Tlic* 
.saunis, inserted in No. XI. IV' of the (Quar- 
terly Review; by E. H. Barker, O. T. N. 
Dedicated to the Right Honourable Jkirl 
Spencer. 


UGH. 

This Work, like Sir William Jones’ In- 
dex to his Persian Grammar, i.s intended, 
by explaining all the dilliculties which oc- 
cur in translating the nuuierous cxtract.s 
from Arabic authors found in Mr Rjcliard- 
.son’s Grammar, to facilitate the study of 
the Oriental Languages, which are so in- 
teresting in themselves, especially the Ara- 
bic, from tlie great .stores of literature that 
are contained in them, whilst from their 
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close connection .with the Hebrew, they 
must always contribute highly to the pro- 
per interpretation of the Original* Scrip- 
tures. By giving, also, full Knglisli ex- 
planations of every Arabic word that occurs 
in the Grammar, tracing it at the same time, 
if derivative, to the II<'breW, Chaldee, or 
Syriac, in which die Root of it is to be found, 
the trouble of liaving recourse to large dic- 
tionaries is rendered unnecessary, till the 
Student has made some progress in the 
elements of the language ; and an interest- 
ing held of Philological research is likewise 
opened uji to his view, in the very intimate 
relation wliich subsists between die Arabu, 
the Persic, and the other Oriental dialects, 
of wliich the Hebrew forms the original 
and fundamental language. This intimate 
relation will be clearly seen in this Voca- 
bulary, which contains nearly l(i(K) Am- 
hie ‘words, juid of these '^rarchf h '.s tlum 
1200 arc plainly traced to their originals in 
the Hebrew, Chaldee, and Syriac lan- 
guages. The engraved Table of Alphabets, 
intended to form tliefiontispicce of the Work, 
will also exhibit distinctly, at one view, llie 
aHinity between the Hebrew, Samaritan, 
h-thiopic, Syriac, Aiabic, and Persic Alphu- 
bets, with the value ol‘ the letters employed 
in them to represent mnnbers. 'Phe Work 
will be elegantly printed on fine paper in 
Quarto, to bind up with Mr Richardson’s 
Grammar, to which it is intended to form 
a sequel. Price lOs. 6d. in boards. 

In the press, and speedily will be pub- 
lislicd in 4<to., illustrated by a large Geo- 
logical Map, and necessary Engravings, 
Geologica lliallaudica, being a Memoir on 
the distribution of the Hocks of Shetland ; 
to which is prefixed, an ICssay on Stratili- 
cation ; by S. Ilibbeit, M.H. 

Spet dily will be published, the importance 
of Civil (Government to Society; and the 
duty of ( hnstians in regal'd to it ; a Sermon, 
preached in St John’s (’Iiuk Ii, on Sabhatli, 
die G?0lh April ; by J homas ( lialmeis, D.O. 
IVlinis>ter of St .lohn’s Chuich, GlvU^gow. 

Sjieedilv will be publislnd, Pait 1. of 


Sacred Harmony, for tlie use of St George*.s 
Church, being a collection of Psalm and 
Hymn Tuncr., suited to Congr^ational 
Singing, and adapted to all the VTirious 
Metres of our National Church Psalmody. 
This collection will contain about one. huitm 
dred aiidfot ty-five tunes ; of these twenty- 
six ar6 original, the- rest are selected from 
the most approved authors, and to all of 
them great care has been taken to procure 
the mobi ..orrect and pleasing harmonics. 
There are added six Sanctus’s, six Doxolo- 
gies, two Dismissions, and two Anthems, 
mo it of which pieces have never before been 
published, while several of them have been 
composed expressly for this Work. The 
whole of the Music (with two or three ex- 
ceptions) IS arranged for four voices ; it has 
also the advantage of being set for the Organ 
or Ih.ino forte, and in a great number of 
instances, the index of the tunes is accom- 
panitd with a reference to those portions of 
JVsalms and paraphrases to which their seve- 
ral strains are best adapted. Besides its 
oilier advantages, this work is recommended 
by its extraordinary cheapness, the price 
being to Subsinbcrs, ds. 6d., and to Non- 
Subscrihers, 8s. 6d. Subscriptions arc re- 
ceived by Mr Purdie, Prince s Street, and 
all the other Music-Sellers in town. 

Peter Faultless to his brother Simon, 
Talcs of Niglit 111 Rhyme, and other 
Poems ; by the Author of “ Night,” in one 
volume, foolscaj) 8vo. 

Proposals have been issued, for publish- 
ing by subscription, a Translation and Ex- 
planation of the principal Technical Terms 
and Phrases used in Air Erskinc’s Institute 
of the Haw of Scotland, in the order of the 
Rooks, I'ltles, and Sectioiih ; together with 
the Latin Alaxiiiis in Law most in use; by 
Peter llalkcTstone, A.Al. S.S.C. Soc. extra, 
reg. phys. Soc, Authoi of the Compendium 
ol tlie Faculty Colleclion of Decisions, and 
Continuation ll lercof. 

In the press, Sermons; by Ministers of 
the (icneral As -^jcKiIc Synod, in 2 vols, 
I2njo. 
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Ac.iuci:i/n;iii:. 

A View of the Agriculture, Manufac- 
luircs. Statistics, and State of Society ofGcr- 
niany, and Parts of Holland and France; 
by W. Jacob, Ivsq. F.H.S. ito. £1, 15s. 
lllllMOGRAPHY. 

Boosey’s Rithliotheca, Rar.a, ct Curiosa; 
or, a (!)atalo(mc of a highly curious and in- 
teresting collection of books lately formed on 
the continent. 1 s. 6d. 

T. and H. Roild’s Catalogue of Eng- 
lish and l-'oreigu Books for 1820. Pan 
11 . 


A General Catalogue of Old Books for 
the )car 1820, containing the Classes of 
Auctoics Classici, Gr. eL l.at. Dictionaries, 
Grammars, and Bibliography, ;ill Lan- 
guages; Coins, iMoikals, Geras, Emblems, 
Ike, all Languages. To be sold at the af- 
fixed prices, by Longman, Hurst, Rees, 
Orme, and Broun, Paternoster-row. 
nroniiAPiJY. 

Memoirs of Mrs Joanna Turner, 12mo. 4«. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 
Lui.s de Camnens ; by T. Adambon, F S.A. 
Svo. X'l, L. 
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Georgiana; or. Anecdotes of King George 
III., by Ingram Cobbin, A. iM. 18mo. 
2s. fid. 

Memoirs of the llev. S. J. Mills, late 
Missionary of the United States; by G. 
Spring, 13. D. 12mo. 4s. 

Select Biography, No. I., containing the 
life of Hugh Latimer, witli a portrait, ISmo. 
2s. fid. 

Galt’s Life and Studies of Benjamin 
West, Ks(|. Part II. and last. 7s. 

Memoirs of the late R. L. Kdgewortli, 
Esq. begim by Imnself, and finished by his 
daughter, Maria Edgeworth, plates, 8vo. 2 
vols. £li 10s. 

botany. 

Ro$arum Monographia ; or, a Botanical 
History of Hoses, with 19 plates, 16s. co- 
loured 21s. 

CLASSICS. 

The ^Eneis of Virgil; translated by 
Charles Symmons, D. I). 2d edition, 8vo. 
2 vols. 

The Comedies of Aristophanes, translated 
by T. Mitcliell, A. M- 8vo. 15s. 

Anacrcontis Carmina (juie extant ; cuca 
A. Brumek, 12mo. fis. 

The Andrian of Terence, translated into 
English verse, by VV. R. Goodluck, junior, 
12mo. 7s. 

A Translation of the Works of Virgil ; 
partly t)riginal, and partly altered from 
Dryden and Pitt ; by T. Ring, 8vo, 2 vols. 
£2, 2s. 

Excepta e Poctis Gr.ccis in usuni Invcn- 
tutis, cura M, Hodge, pars prima, 8vo. 
10s. fid. 

JJRAMA. 

Vol. 1 1. containing Plays by Calderon dc 
la Barca, £1. 

^enri Quatre ; or, Paris in the Olden 
Time; by Thomas Morton, Esq. 2s. fid, 

Spanish Dramatic literature.— ^El Teatro 
Espanol ; Con Notas Criticas y Explana- 
torias. — Volume 1. containing 7 plaj^s by 
Lope de Vega and Cer>’antes., Price Jtl, in 

bo^ds. Volume 11. containing 5 plays 

by Calderon de la Barca ; with a portrait 
of the Author. Price £l , in boards. 

EDUCATION, 

An Introduction to Arithmetic, in which 
the Primary Rules arc interspersed with a 
variety of Pdographical, Historical, and 
Miscellaneous Information ; by Richard 
Chambers. A new edition, revised and en- 
larged. Price 2s. neatly bound. 

The Algebraists’ A.ssistant ; by Janies 
Hams, Teacher of the Matliematics. 

Hamonieres, Erqfneh and English Die- 
tuBiary, I8mo. 8s. 

The Mercantile Letter-writcr ; or, (’om- 
mercial Correspondent; for the use of Coni- 
mcTcial Schoou ; by James Morrison, Ac- 
countant, 12mo. 

An Introduction to Modem History, from 
the Birth of Christ, to the present time ; 
by the Rev. T, Hort, IBmo, 2 vols. 
lOs. fid. 


CMay 

A third edition of Virgil, with English 
Notes ; by Mr Valpy. 

Letter^} from a Mother to her daughter, 
after going to school ; by Mrs J, A. Sar- 
gunt, IHmo. 3s. 

Juvenal and Persius ; containing Ru- 
perti’s and Kamig’s Text, Delphin Note.s, 
and without the Ordo. Pr. 8s. 8vo. bound, 
for schools. 

The Nature and Genius of tlie German 
Lan^age Displayed, in a more extended 
Review of its Grammatical Fomis than is 
to be found in any Grammar extant ; and 
elucidated by Quotations from the best 
Authors ; by D. Doilcau. 

La Pronunciation Angloisc rendue fa- 
cile par Analogic, avec les sons Fran<,ois, 
d’apres le Systeme Francois, d’apres le Sys- 
tome dc Walker, avec dcs Tableaux dcs 
Themes sur un Plan enticrement nouveau ; 
u PUsage dcs Etrangers. Par John Daven- 
port, Mailrc de Laiigues, ISmo. 4s. 

Mailliud’s Complete Treatise on the Pre- 
sent and Past Participles of the French 
I.anguage, containing Rules hitherto unex- 
plained, with Examples, followed by an 
Analysis. 3s. fid. 

Chefs-d’a^uvre of French Literature; con- 
sisting of interesting Extracts from the clas- 
sic French writers, in prose and verse, with 
biographical an^i critical Remarks on the 
Authors and their Works, \'ery beauti- 
fully printed, in two handsome volumes, in 
8vo. price Xj, 4s. A few copies to he had 
superbly printed and hot- pressed, in royal 
8vo. Price L'l, 1 Os. 

Nouveau Rceeuil de Contes et Anecdotes, 
FrantjOis-IUilicn, 12mo. 6^. in boards, — 

The above work has been carefully revised, 
by an 1 talian master of great celebrity. 

FINE ARTS. 

A New Seric.s of Twenty-one Plates to 
illustrate Lord Byron’s Works. Engraved 
by Charles Heath, from Druwing.s by R. 
Westall, 11. A. Witli a Portrait, engraved 
by Armstrong, from the original Picture, 
1^ T. Phillips, U.A. In 4to, X3, 3. ; 8vo, 
•&2, 2s. ; and foolscap Hvo, i>T, lOs. 

Picturesque Illustrations of Buenos Ayres 
and Monte Video, from Drawings by E. K. 
Vidal. No I, 12s. On Atlas paper, 
2ls. 

Historical and Characteristic Tour of the 
Rhine. With 25 coloured Plates. Royal 
4to. £%, Is. 

Illustrations of Ivanhoc; Kngravetl by 
diaries Heath, from Drawings by K. West- 
all, H.A. Hvo. Uis. Proofs, Ito, 25.S. 

Italian Scenery. By T. E. Batty. Hvo. 
£fi, fi& 

l^ctuTCSipie Views of the Antiquities of 
Pola in Istria; consisting of 1 1 highly fin- 
ished Engravings, from Drawings by T. 
Allason, Architect, b’olio. £3, 15s. 

Views at Hastings, and in its Vicinity ; 
from splendid Drawings. By T. M. \V, 
Turner, R.A. Part 1. Folio. £3. 

The Practice of Drawing and Painting 
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Landscape from Nature, in Water Colours, 
cxempliiiiid in a series of Instructions ; by 
Francis Nicholson. 4to. £1, Is. 

iV Picturesque Tour of the English 
Lakes ; to be illustrated with 4<8 Coloured 
Views. By J. H. Fielding and J. Malton. 
In 12 monthly parts. No. L 

IIISTOMY, 

The History of Greenland ; by David 
Crantz. 8vo. 2 vols. New Edition. £l. 
Is. 

LAW. 

The Trial of Henry Hunt and Nine 
Others, for a Conspiracy to overturn the 
Government. 5s. 6d. 

Election Acts. By T. Dirney. 8vo. XT, 
Is. 

A Practical Guide to the Quarter Ses- 
sions, and other Sessions of the Peace ; 
adapted for the use of Youn^ Magistrates 
and Professional (icntlemcn, at the com- 
mencement of tlieir practice ; by Wm. 
Dickinson, Esq., Barrister at l.aw, and one 
of his Majesty’s Justices of the Peace. In 
one large volume 8vo. £l, 46*. 

A Treatise on the Roman Dutch Law, 
by M. Leuwen. Hvo. £2, 2s. 

The Daya-Crama-Sangraha ; an original 
Treatise on tlic Hindoo Law of Inheritance. 
Translated from the Sanskrit ; by P. M. 
Wynch, Esq. To which is added, Tlie Ori- 
ginal Work in Sanskrit. Royal Itu. £1, 
Is. 

MEDICINE, 

Lectures on the Natural History and 
Management of the Teeth ; by L. S. Parm- 
ley. 8vo. 5s. 

A Treatise on the Oper.ition for the For- 
mation of an Artiiiciul I’upil. By G. J. 
Gutlirie. Hvo. 7s. 

Medical Hints ; designed for the use of 
Clergymen and Others, in places wlitrc pro- 
fessional advice cannot be immediately pro- 
cured. By a Medical Practitioner retired 
from business. l2mo. 2s. (id. 

A Treatise on Pickets ; coutaiuinij a New 
Theory of this Disease, and of OssificaUon 
ill general ; by G. H. Weathcrlicad, M.D. 

MISCELLANIES. 

A Panorama of the Progress of Human 
Life, fashionably displayed ; Illustrating 
Shaks])eare’s Seven Ages. By tlw Author 
of. Going to Epsom Races. 15 Feet long. 
2Is. in CiOses. 

Winter Nights. By Nathan Drake, M.D. 
2 vols 8yo 18s. 

The Hermit in London^ Vols ^th and 
5tli. 12s, 

Annals of the Fine Arts. No XVL 6s. 

Retrospective Review. No II, Ca, 

Chissical Journal. No XLl. , 6s. 

The Percy Anecdotes. Part V, 2s. 6d. 

A Picture of the Fancy going to a Fight 
at Moulsiy Hurst, 1 1 feet in length. 14«. 
plain, or £l coloured. Neatly done up in 
a Box for the ^lOcket. 

The Life and Adventures of Peter Wilk- 
ins, a Cornwh man. A new wlition. l2mo. 
1(1«. 6d. 


The Pamphleteer. No XXXI. 6s. 6d. 

Motives for an Inquiry into the Present 
Distresses, addressed to Members of both 
Houses of Parliiiment ; showing, that the 
artificial high price of Corn occasions a mucli 
greater Pressure than the whole Amount of 
the Taxes. 

The Gaming Calendar, widi Annals of 
Gaming : by Seymour Harcourt, Esq. 
12mo. 

NOVELS. 

Isabu, a Tale; by Charles Lloyd, 12mo, 
10s. 

De Clifford ; or, Pas-sion more powerful 
tlian Reason. 4 vols i2mo. £l, 2s. 

The Astrologer; or, the Eve of St Se- 
bastian ; by J. M. H. Holes, Esq. 3 vols. 

POE THY. 

The River Duddon ; a Series of Sonnets, 
V'audracour, and Julia, with other Poems; 
by William Wordsworth. Hvo. 12s. 

Dr Syntax; No. V. Vol. II. 2s. 6d. 
(Ackermann.) 

The Renegade ; with other Poems, by 
Nath. Hollingsworth. 5s- 

Original Poems ; Pathetic, Legendary, 
and Moral ; by R. Bennett. 4s. 6d. 

Slavery; a Poem ; by L. Sniytli, Esq. 
R. N. 4s. 

Trivial Poems and Triolets ; by Patrick 
Carey, 1651. Edited from an Original 
M.S. with a Preface, by Sir Walter Soott, 
Bart. 4to. IHs. 

Fables of La Fontaine. 8vo. lOs. 6<1, 

Stanzas to the Memory of the late King; 
by Mrs Hemans. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

POLi i iCAL economy. 

Principles of Political Economy Con- 
sidered, with a View to their Practical Ap- 
plication; by the Kev, T. K. MalthuSfA.M. 
Hvo. IBs. ^ 

A Treatise on the Practical iMeans of 
employing ^ic Poor, in cultivating and 
manufacturing Articles of British Growth ; 
by W. Salisbury. 2s. 

On the Causes of the depreciation of 
Agricultural l^abour, with suggestions on 
its Remedy ; by John Barton. 8vd. 4s. 

Relief of the Poor- Is. 

POLITICS. 

A Letter to the Earl of Harrowby, on 
the discovery of the late Atrocious Conspi- 
racy. BvO. Is. 

Further Observations on the Practicabili- 
ty and Expediency of Liquidating the Pub- 
lic Debt of die United Kingdom ; by R. 
Ileadifield, Gent. 5s. 

The Piirliamcntary History of England ; 
Vol, XXXVI. Svo. £1:11:6. 

THEOLOGY. 

Biblical Criticism on the Books of the 
Old 'restainent, and Translations of Sacred 
Songs, witlj Notes, Critical and Explana- 
tory; by Sam. Horsley, L. L. D. F. R. S. 
late Bi-'hop of St Asaph. Hvo. 4 vols 
£?, 2s. 

A Letter to tlic King, widi an exact 
copy of sixty-oiic Notes, from an edition <>1' 
the Don.TV Bihh>-, publi'ilicd in 1S16. 2''. tnl. 
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Evidences of Christianity, stated to an 
Ingenious. iMiiul, doubtful of its Authority; 
by the llcv. James Bean, M. A. one of 
the Librarians of the Britisii iMuseum. 
8vo. Is. 

Pious Memorials ; or, tlic Powers of Re- 
ligion upon the Mind in Sickness, and at 
I)eath ; new edition. By the Rev. George 
Biirdcr. 8vo. lOs. (id. 

Thoughts on Dcatli, Sickness, and the 
I.oss of Friends; selected from Various 
Writers. 12nio. 5s. 6d. 

Horn.' Honiileticic, or above 12G0 Dis- 
courses (in the form of Skeletons) on the 
Scriptures; by tlie Rev. C. Simeon, Af. A. 
1 1 vols demy. 8vo. 10s. fid. each. 

The Enthusiasm of the Methodists and 
Papists considered; by Bishop Lavington. 
With Notes, Introduction, an<l Appendix ; 
by tile Rev. II. I'olwhele. Svo. XT, Is. 
boards, in one large vol. 

Tliis is a reprint from tlie scarce Edition 
now selling for a very high price. The 
Autiior’s principal design is to draw a Com- 
parison, by way of caution to all Protestants, 
between the wdld and pernicious enthusiasms 
of some of the most eminent Saints in the 
Popish Communion, and tho-^e of the Me- 
thodists in our country ; which latter he 
calls a .set of pretended reformers, ani- 
mated by an cutliusiastic and fanatic4il 
spirit. 

A Series of Important Fact.-, demonstrat- 
ing the truth of the Christian Religion, 
drawn from the Writings of its Friends 
and Enemies in the first and .second centu- 
ries ; hy John .Jonc.s, L.E.D. author of a 
Greek Grammar, Ac. Ac. 

TOrOt.RAl'IlY. 

An Account of tlic Ancient and Mo- 


dem State of the City of Lichfield. Svo. 

5s. 

The History and Topography of the 
Parish of Sheffield, in tlie County of York ; 
by Jos. Hunter. 4to. £4, 4s. 

History and Antiquities of the Metropo- 
litan Church at York ; by John Britton. 
With 35 plates 4to. £3, 15s. 

A Picture of Margate ; being a complete 
description of that place, and of the In- 
teresting Objects in its Vicinity ; by W. C. 
Cullen, Esq. With 20 plates, 8vo. 9s. 

A Guide to all the Watering and Sea- 
Rudiiug Places; an entirely new edition, with 
100 new engravings. 16s. 

liciglfs New Atlas of England and 
MTilch, consisting of fifty-live maps of the 
Counties, and a General Map, with a com- 
]>Ktc Index of the Towns, Counties, Seats, 
Ac. 18mo. T2s. coloured, 16s. 

History and Antiquities of Evesham; 
by Fi. J. Rudge, K'sq. M. A. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

VOYAtJES A VO TRAVELS. 

Travels in Various Countries of the East ; 
being u continuation of Memoirs relating to 
F-uropean and Asiatic Turkey ; containing 
the last Travels of the late Air Browne. 
With a Biographical Memoir, Ac. Edited 
by Robert Walpole, M. A. W ith plates. 
•I'to. Xj, .Is. 

Narrative of a Journey into Persia, 
and resitlcncc at Tchenm, Ac. ; from the 
French of M. Tancoigne. With a map and 
plate. Svo. 1 2s. 

Journal of New Voyages and Travels, 
eontaining MoIIicn’s 'J’ravcls in Africa ; 
with a map and engravings, 3s. h’d. 

An Abridgment of Alodern Voyages 
and Travels ; by the Rev. T. Clark. Vol. 
Tl. comprising a complete Tour of Asia. H>. 


EDINBURGH. 


A Visit to the Province of Upper Canada, 
in 1819 ; by Jamc.s Straelian. 

This Work contains every kind of 
information which an'Kiiiigrant can desire 
to obtain, derived from authentic sources 
inaccessible to former travellers, vi/:.— the 
civil and religious state of the Province, 
Climate, Soil, and Agriculture, vAc. with 
remark'5 on Mr BiikbcckA .settleiiif nt in the 
Illinois, and bis staterr- i ts hnp.'irUally con- 
sidered ; to which L adikJ, a Brief Account 
of Mr Gourlay’s procecdiiigs as a Reformer 
in Upper Canada : the whole being care- 
fully drawn up from materials furni.shed by 
the Author’s brother, who lias been twenty 
years resident in the country, and a mem- 
ber of the Government. b\o. 6g. (kl. 

Edinburgh Encyclopapdia, or Dictionary 
of Arts, Sciences, and Miscellaneous J^itera- 
ture ; conducted by David Brewster, L.1..D. 
F.R.S., London and Edinburgh, Ac. Ac. 
Vol. XIV. Part 1. XT, U. 

Kdinburgb Clsristian Instructor, No 

CXVIII. for May IS^fk h. (hi 


The Christian duty of submission to Civli 
Government, a Sermon, preached in George 
Street Chapel, (Glasgow, April l(>, 1H2() ; 
by Ral])li W''ardlavv, D.D. Hvo. Is. 6d. 

Proposal for establishing in I'idinburgh, 
and other Towns, a newly improved Ap- 
par.Uns for the appheatioii of the N^apour 
of Water, Sulphur, and other Medicinal 
.‘substance^', lor the cure of Uheiimalism, 
and Diseases of the Skin, with a pajier on 
the subject, containing important informa- 
tion on the eflicacy of tlie piuctice. Svo. 2s. 

DbscrVfitions on the Study of the Civil 
].aw; David Irving, L.L. D. Hvo- 2i>, (ki. 

Edinburgh Monthly Ileview, No Will. 

2^. od. 

J..ately was published, a continuation of 
the Compendium, or (iener.il Abridgment 
of the Faculty (’ollcction of Decisions of the 
Lords of ( ouncil and Ses.sion, from No- 
vember 1S17, to November 1818; com- 
prehending the l.ist volume of Decisions 
piildi.’^hcd m December 1819, with a lint of 
the .Subjects, or General Tiller.— A Ipliabe- 
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tical Index of the Names of the Parties— 
The judgments of the House of I.ords, pro- 
nounced in the year 1818, with a (’om- 
pend of the Decisions as applicable thereto. 
An abridged Table of the judgments of the 
House of Lords, from 4th February 1 752, 
to November 1818, with an explanatory 
Note in reference t(. the Compendium; 
by Peter Halkerstonc, A.M.S.S.C. Soc. ex- 
tra, Tcg. phys. Soc., Author of the Com- 
pendium of the Faculty collection of De- 
cisions. 

The Works of Mary Brunton, containing 
Memoirs of her Life, Emmeline, Self Con- 
trol, and Discipline, 7 vols, post ,vo. 
£ 2 , 18s. 6d. 

An Historical and Autlientic Account of 
the Ancient and Noble Family of Keith, 
Earl Marischal of Scotland, &c. &c. ; by 
P. Buchan, 12md. 3s. 

Buchanan of Auchmar’s Account of An- 
cient Scottish Surnames, «vith History of 
the Buchanans ; a new edition in 8vo, with 
additions, and frontispiece by Stewart, pi ice 
10s. fid. boards. — Only 200 copies printed 
to be sold separately. 

John Wylie tSc Co’s f’ataloguc of Books 
for 1820; consisting of Classical and Mis- 
cellaneous lateiuiure, price Is, 


A Collection of Tracts, relating to the 
History, Antiquities, and Literature of 
Scotland, neatly printed in 4 vols 12mo, 
Xl, 4s. boards — A few large paper copies 
arc thrown off on royal 12mo, £2, 8s. 
boards. — 3’he above work being reprints of 
Tracts, many of which are hardly attainable, 
from their extreme rarity, and conseciuent 
high price, together with several Original 
Pieces from MS., was undertaken by the 
Publi. ^ ’•s, in the hope that, as a whole, 
the Work might tend to elucidate many 
obscurities in Scottisli History. 

A Letter to his Grace the Duke of Ha- 
milton and Brandon, I.ord Lieutenant of 
I/anarkshirc. Detailing the events of the 
late llebellion in the West of Scotland; 
with observations on the present alarm- 
ing state of tliat and otlier parts of die Em- 
pire ; by a British Subject. 2d Edition. 

The lleligious Education of tlieir Chil- 
dren, ilie indispensible duty of Parents ; a 
Sermon, delivered before the Governors of 
Wilson’s Charity, the Patrons of Hutclie- 
s6n’s Hospital, and the Managers of the 
other CharitabTc Institutions of Glasgow, 
and published at their request ; by William 
Muir, D.D., Minister of St George’s churcli, 
Glasgow. Is. Cd. 


New Fordii^n Works Imported by Treuttd and Wari::^ Sohn Sijnujr, London, 


VoYAUK Piftoresque de la Grecc; par 
('lioiseul-Goullitr, Tom. IT. Partie II. en 
folio. Xl<, 10s. 

Histoirc Litteraire de la France, Tom. 
in Ito. XI, 11s. fid. 

Leltres siir <piclques Cantons de la 
Suisse, 8 VO. 12s. 

Abel-Remusat, Roclierches sur les Laii- 
gues Tartares, Tom. 1. in 4to. i'2, 2s. 

De Pradt, De la Revolution actucllc de 
1* Kspagne, 8vo. 7s. Od. 

Meiiioires ct Dissertations sur Ics anti- 
quites nationalcs et etrangeres, publics par 
la Societe Royale des Antiquaircs dc France, 
Tom. 11. 8vo. 14s. 

Matter, Essai historique sur Tecolc 
d* Alexandrie, et Coup d’oeil comparatif sur 
la littcratujc Grccque, depuis Ic temps 


d’ Alexandre le Grand jusquW cclui d* 
Alexandre 2 vols. Hvo. lb, 

Garat, iMoinoires liistoriijues sur la viede 
M. Suard, sur ses ecrits, et sur Ic dix- 
huitiemc Siecle, 2 vols. 8vo. Xj, Is. 

Marie Stuart, Tragedic dc SchiUcr ; pub- 
Jiec par M. DeJatouche, 8vo. 0 ^, 

par Le Brim, 8vo. 5s. 

Collection dcs I'liunoircs rclatifs a I’liis- 
toirede Erance, Vul. IX. et X. Hvo. 18*?. 

V^'ictoircs, Conquotes, Desastres, dcs 
FraiUj-ais, V^ol. XVHL 8vo. lls. 

Dictionnaire dcs Sciences MtHlicales, Vol. 
XLILctXLIII. 8vo. 20s. 

— Natiirelles, Vol. 

XVI. 8vo. 10s. 

Leslie, La Reliurc Poeme didactique, cn 
Ochants, 8\o. 7s, 


MONTHLY REGISTER. 


COMMERCIAL REPORT.— 12. ItiCO. 

Since our last, the Sugar market has materially imprmed. Tlic demand lias 
been very considerable, and the .stock on hand greatly reduced, particularly of the finer 
qualities. The supplies are beginning to arrive, but tliese, from causes we have in former 
reports pointed out, must continue for some time to be limilcil. The consequences will, in 
all probability, be a farther rise in the prices of Sugar ; and as the prosperity of the country 
becomes greater, these prices may be considered as advancing in proportion, till they become 
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to a proper st^nclrm!. For some the price of Sugar has been ruinous to the planter, and 
yielded him no return for his capital invested in that trade.— The aspect of 
aifairs in the manufacturing districts having in some instances become more cheering, the 
consequence has been, that the Cotton market has been more lively, ’ and sales have been 
readily a^id extensively effected at an advance in price. Unless some unforeseen calamity 
come upon that branch of business, the prospect is for a steady demand and improvement 
in ijrice, but which, from the sttK'k on hand, cannot be expected to advance greatly be- 
yond the present scale. The quantity of Fast India Cotton on hand is still very consid- 
erable, and the supplies from the United States also considerable.— Co/fre.— The mar- 
ket for Coffee has been more lively of late. The sides, both by public auction and pri- 
vate contract have been considerable, and tlie prices of the finer descriptions have advanced. 
The Coffee market is likely to be steady, ana appearances would rather indicate an im- 
provement. Corn . — Wheat may be stated as stationary. Oats and barley in demand, 

and at an advance in price— —In Tobacco there is little doing.— iiwwt is stationary— 

Brandy and Gnieva are on the decline In Indis^o a demand and advance is anticipated. 

—In other articles of Commerce there is no material alteration. 

The accounts front the Jamaica market arc more cheering, and those from the United 
States are assuming a more favourable aspect. The improvement in either, however, to 
any great extent, depends upon circumstances, the issue of which no human foresight can 
ascertain. I’hc former, in particular, depends altogether upon the events passing in 
South America, where civil war rages with as great fury as ever. Buenos Ayres also is 
in a confused state. A fresh revolution, which lias taken place there, mu^t render all 
business extremely uncertain and insecure. The revolution in Old Spain, also, so fondly 
anticipated by many as an opening to our trade, is certain to have a diilbrciit result. As 
far as either the government and people have shewn their feelings on this point, their 
views, as might have been expected, arc hostile to the introduction of foreign merchandize, 
except upon conditions only favourable to tliemselves ; and there is good grounds to sup- 
pose, that wherever tlic new ortler of things is submitted to in the Spanish Colonies, that 
this will enforce stricter regulations upon the trade of foreigners with the.'e Colonies, 
while it is also evident that greater efforts will be made to subdue and hold in subjection 
to the parent state all these possessions. 

The commercial situation of the country is now about to occupy the attention of Par- 
liiment. It is a deep and an interesting subject, and one where, if no permanent good 
can be effected, the agitation of the questions regarding it may do much mischief. There 
18 a necessity for doing something, but what that is, will require all the patience, all the 
wisdom, and all the prudence of the British Legislature to examine into or regulate 
afresh. Upon the whole, the appearances in foreign markets are favourable for an im- 
provement in trade, but wc greatly fear that will be more tlian counterbalanced, during 
this year, by the severe distress now pressing upon the agricultural districts. It is now 
these have to feel the ^ad distress which has overwhelmed the manufiictuiing classes for 
more than twelve months past- 


Wtckhj Price of Stocks y from 5th to 2C)th jd^ril 1820. 



5th. 1 

1 11th. 

1 18th. 1 

mil. 

Bank stock, 


21HA 19 

221 2 


3 JKT cent, reduced, 


08 i 

GH 9| 

ei) 

3 per cent, consols^-^,. 

m i 

m i 

09S 704 

fif'S 4 

34 per cent, consols,.-. 



77J 8 


4 per cent, consols,.*.... 

— 


873 » 


6 per cent, navy ann. . 

104J a 

104| 5 

1054 :t 

loAiJ 6 

Imperial 3 per cent ann... 

C8.> 




India stock. . 

- — 


2104 17 


— bonds,,. 

14 10 pr. 

19 20 pr. 

28 30 pr. 

26 28 pr. 

Exchequer bills, 2^(1. p.day 

par. 3 pr. 

3 4 pr. 

7 5pr. 

a 6 pr. 

Consols for acc. 

69 

GHZ 

70 


American 3 per cents. 


ool 

664 


Frcndi 5 per cents. 


Mfr.- 

74 fr. 25 cr. 



Course of JSxchanfifiy May 9. — Amsterdam, 12 : 3. Paris, 25 : 55. Bourdeaiix, 25 : 85. 
Frankforton Maine, 1514. Madrid, 3 Cadiz, 51 4 . Gibraltar, 0. Leghorn, 174 . 
Genoa, Malta, Bi. Naples, 30j[. Palermo, II fi per oz. Lisbon, 51. Hio Janeiro, 
514- Dublin, 9 per cenu Cork, 94* 

Prices of Gold and Silacr, per o;l'— P ortugal gold, in coin, XO : 0 : 0. Foreign gold, 
in bars, X3 : 17 : 104 . l^cw doubloons, X3 : 15 : 0. New dollars, Os. Od. Silver, in 
bars, btaiid. 5b. O^d. 
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PRICES CURRENT.— Q^—London^ May 5, 1820. 


.sijrr\n, Miw. 

B. P. Dry Brown, . cwt. 
Mid. Rood, and fine mid. 
Fine and very fine, . . 
Hrfined Doub. Loaves, . 
Powder ditto. 

Single ditto, . . 

Small Lumps 
Large ditto, . . 

l^rushed Lumps, . 
^lOT.ASSES, Uutish, cwt. 
COFFEK, Jamaiea . cwt. 
f)rd. gooil, and fine ord. 
Mid. good, and fine mid. 
Dutch, Triage and very ord. 
Ord. pood, and fine ord. 
Mid. good, and fine mid. 
St Domingo, 

IMMP:NT0 (in Bond) lb. 
.SPIRITS, 

dam. Rum, IG O. P. gall. 
Ilrandy, • • • 

(Jciieva, . 

Dram Whisky, 

WINES, ^ 

t:larct, 1st Groadlis, hhd. 
PoiUigal Red, pipe. 
Spanixli W lute, Imtt. 
Tciienffe, PUh;- 

M.ulcira, 

LOtJWDiin, Jam. . ton. 
Honduras, 

Campcachy, . . . 

FUs riF, Jamaica, 

Tuba, . . . 

1 N DK ;0, Carac-cas fine, lb. 
'i' 1 M HER, Amcr. Pmc, foot. 
Dll to Oak, 

('liTihtianKind (diit. paid) 
Honduras Mahogany 
.St Domingo, ditto 
TAR, Amerie.ui, • lirT, 
Archangel, • « 

PITCH, Foreign, . cwt. 
TALLOW, Rus. Vcl. Caiid. 

Home Melted, . 
HEMP, Riga Rhine, ton. 

Poteraburgh Clean, 
FLAX, 


Riga Thies. Si Druj. Rak. 
Dutch, . . . 

Irish, . . • 

MA CS, Archangel, . 100, 
IIRIS'I'LES, 

Ihdcrsburgh Firsts, cwt 
ASHES, Peters. Pearl, . 
Montreal ditto, . 

Pot, 

OIL. Whale, . . tun. 

Cod . 

TOR \CCO, Virgin, fine, Ib. 
Middling, 

Inferior, 

< O'r roNS, Howed Georg. 
Sc.i Island, fine, 

(iood, . 


Middling, 

Dcincrara and Ucrbice, 
West India, , 
I*cniainbncr>, , , 

Maraiiluin, . 


LEITH. 


GO to, GH 

76 

86 

81 

96 

130 

145 

108 

112 

103 

1J2 

91 

98 

92 

96 

47 

60 

30 

31 

98 

110 

112 

122 

85 

96 

102 

112 

112 

117 

95 

105 

7d . 

fid 

3s 3d 

3s 6d 

4 0 

4 6 

2 9 

3 0 

6 9 

7 0 

60 

64 

38 

54 

.14 

55 

50 

35 

60 

70 

£7 0 £0 0 

8 0 

0 0 

8 0 

0 0 

7 0 

0 0 

9 0 

n 0 

9s 6d llS Cd 

1 7 

1 11 

3 2 

.3 6 

2 0 

0 0 

1 4 

1 8 

20 


22 

23 

In 

11 

C6 


70 

_ 

50 

52 

41 

45 

^58 

100 

15 

52 

73 

80 

13 10 

0 0 

34 

35 

41 

46 

.18 

44 

32 

53 

84 (p. 

brl.) 

8 

64 

% 

C 

c4 


— 

— 

—• 





mm 

•— 

•m. 



r.LA.snow. 

LIVERPOOL. 

LONDON. 1 

57 to 64 

56 to 

bl 

60 to 

62 


80 

62 

81 

64 

73 


— 

82 

87 

77 

85 





92 

107 

— 


103 

106 



— 


105 

108 


• 

— 


92 

98 

— 


— 

... 

48 

52; 


... 

30 

30 6 

513 6d 

— 

26 6 

— 



110 

124 

86 

118 



126 

136 

120 

142 


— 

92 

120 



— - 

— 

114 

126 



— 

— 

128 

138 


.. 

— 

— 

105 

110 



7i5<l 

8id 

Bd 

9d 

— 

— 

2s lid 08 Od 

2s lOU Js Od 

3s fid 

4s 4d 



..... 

.1.. 

5 4 

1 G 

— 


— 

— 

S 2 

S 4 

— • 

— 

— 

— 


— 





£35 

65 


— 

— 

— 

50 

54 

z 

— 

““ 

““ 

35 

45 

5 10 

5 15 

6 5 


6 10 

7 0 

5 45 

6 0 

6 10 

7 0 

6 10 

7 0 

6 10 

7 0 

7 0 

7 10 

— 


7 10 

8 0 

7 0 

7 10 

8 8 

9 0 

9 10 

10 0 

9 0 

n 10 

Is 2 d 

Is 6d 

78 6d 8s dd 

9s Od 

lOs od 

lOs Od 

10s bd 

"l 2 

1 8 

r 0 

1 "4 


- 

1 4 

3 0 

1 .3 

1 9 





17 0 

18 0 

21 0 





... 

22 0 



.1.. 

’ 


8 C 

10 6 

C9 

70 

61 

— 

— 












£49 



— 

45 


42 10 

— 





70s 

72s 

... 

— 

— 

■— 

70 

80 

_ 



— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

£4 5 

— 





— 

— 



.a. 


.18s 

— 

38 

49 

.18 

< M. 

42sCd 

_ 

56 

53 

54 

35 

.188 

44s 

33 

31 

— 


£32 


50 

31 



28 


9 

9A 

0 6i 

0 8 

7 

9 

7 

3" 

0 4j 

0 i> 

5 


4 

5 

U 3$ 

U 4 

_ 


1 0 

I 1 

OIU 

1 04 

Is Od 

Is OA 

2 4 

2 6 

2 1 

2 3 

Is 90 

Jfl 2 

2 2 

2 6 

1 6 

1 9 


— 

1 10 

2 0 

1 6 

1 9 


— 

1 3 

1 5 

1 1 ♦ 

1 5 

1 2 

1 5 

1 0 

1 1 

1 0 

1 OA 

0 11 

1 1 

1 5 

1 G 

1 .ii 

1 4? 

1 4 

1 4A 

1 4 

1 5 

1 2 

1 

1 5 

1 i~ 


/Vlpiiabetical List of English Bankruptcies, announced between the 23d^ 
■March and 23d April 1820, extracted from the London GazetteJ 


Asquith, T. & D. and T. Mellish, New Kent-rpad, 
Surrey, shiiwiwners 

AikniHon, M. Ncwcastle-iinon'Tync, broker 
AtkiijMin, J. Dalton, VorKshiro, nicmhant 
Atkuwjin, T. liiiddcrsfieid, YorKstilre, nierehant 
Aiiguilar D. Devoi;iftJ]irt‘.Munro, wnic*mercliaiit 
Austin, G. LonB.aerc, cnach'founder 
Austin, J. Manenester, bnek-makrr 
VoL. VII. 


Bennett, W. Leman-streot, GoodraanVfieldd, riiocs 
manufacturer 

Bircli, J. Manchester, cotton-Kpinher and manufac. 
turiT ' 

Binnmsham, IV. manufacturar 
Blltb, E. Dver's buildings, Holbom 
Booker, T. Emaworth, Southampton, mHJer 
Bysli, J. Paiciiiostcr-row, bookaellet 

a ¥ 
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t'.ivc, S. ('htUenliani, Gloucestcrslure, jeweller 
CKirk,.!. T. 'rothill-stTcet, \\ estinmster, vietuallc’ 
i Luke, I). 'P. Cerraid-street, Soho, lacoinan 
C'lifloril, R. .Stow-ou-the-WoUi, Gloucestershire, 
stoiic-mason 

Cuinley, 1. VVhittinpton, Derbyshire, nuller 
Daniels, H. & M. Bury-strect, St Mary Axe, mer- 
chants 

Dicku:?, E. Macclesfield, Cheshire, victualler 
Dickenson, J, Marsli-sulc, Lower Edniontou, cat- 
tle-dealer 

Diston, T. Tewkesbury, Gloiiceatershire, corn- 
dealer 

DoIk‘ 11, J. Staplchursf, Kent, Uiilor 
Donaldhon, J. W. Sice, Ai S. Mayston, Fridny- 
strfet, wholesale luicii-drapers 
Do'^in. U. Undpewatcr, Souicisetahirc, iron-founder 
Edwards, W. Dartford, Kent, grocer 
KIliMiii, T LiVTqiool, corn-dealer 
England, G. Exeter, butcher 
Fanner, J. Walsall, Statt'ordshh'C, plater 
Fiteh, (’. Braintree, Essex, miller 
Foulkes, E. & J. Darntoii, Manchester, uphol- 
sterers 

Geddes, G. Stromness, Orkney, North Britain, 
merchant 

Gleaves, S. Warrington, lAucashire, shopkeeper 
(infiin, T. jun. of Trenthani. Staflbnlshire 
Graham, K. iV S. Sharman, Leicester-sqwarc 
(Jrav, M. J. Cannon-street-road, Middlesex, wipe- 
merchant 

Harris, T. St Peter, Herefordshire, grocer 
Hnrribon, M. Runeorti, Cheshire, sluipkceper 
Hatch, W, P. Shi]Hlham, Norfolk, tanner 
Hay, M. H;gh-row, Kensington Gr,ivel-pita, Imard- 
uiif-house keeper 

Hayley, T. Long-acre, ooach-lace-manufacturcr 
Ilepbiirii, C. ' onrmicrcial-roiid, Middh'sex, surge<m 
Hoard, \V. U. Limehousc^hole, Middlesex, roin:- 
rnaker 

Hopkins, J. H. Livcqiool, merchant 
Ih'rner, R, Beekingham, Liiu-olnshire, ioliber 
Holliday, J Stockport, Cheshire, victualler 
Hough, W. Manehe'“ter, boat builder 
Hould, s. Laytoiihlone, E^sex, butcher 
Huult, \V. jiui. StouriKirt, Wonicslerslurc, uphol- 
sterer 

Innoecut, C. Nottingham, baker 
Jav, P. Cavendish, Suflolk, wool-stapler 
Kelty, A. Collonade, Pall Mall, jeweller 
J-.ingley, J. M. New(ustle-.street, Strand, apothe- 
cary ' 

Lea, J. Halghton, Flintshire, miller 
la>\ I, J. \\\'Ils, Noifolk, cabinet maker 
Jjllty, F. C. Cojjihali-buildiTigs, Coiciuan-i»treet, 
Un’or 

Makecii, .1. I-ivcriKKil, •« fable-keeper 
Marsh, J. itotheihaic, Yorkshire, grocer 
Martin, W. Great Urmaud-y aid, (^uecn-square, 
horse-dealer 

Matthews, W. Dirmingliam, Warwickshire, uphol- 
stf rt r 

Mcittlicwson, A. IT. Gateshead, Durham, grocer 
M.iwson, G. Bradford, Yorkshire, grocer 
Mdlhonsc, C. .Sleaford, I.incolUFhire, stationer 
Molhy, 'J'. .strand, patent letter-manufacturer 


Owen, O. New Bond-street, Haimvcr-square, tailor 
Parker, N. Compton btrect, Brunswick-square, 
merchant 

Parker, K. Halifax, \ orkshire, linen-draper 
Parkinson, A, J. Duckett, <Sl S. Albop, Manches- 
ter, eiihco-pnnters 

Peer, J. Carlisle, Cumberland, draper 
l*ereival, G. G. Walcot, Somersetshire, common 
„ brewer 

Peters, W. Brecknock, innkeeper 
Phipps, J. Duke-street, Portland-placc, tailors 
Platts, J. Chcllaston, Derbyshire, wheelwright 
Plummer, W. B. Kingston-upon-Hull, ironmonger 
Pollard, A. Poole, grocer 

Poole, C. Whitecross-strcct, I,ondon, willow-square 
mauulacturiT 

I'orter, J, Wiighton, Somersetshire, nurseryman 
Prince, T. Chester, bread-haker 
Baby, E Wolverhampton, Stalfordshire, siieetaclc- 
maker 

ItiKlen, W. Bedford-street, Covent-Garden, book- 
seller and stationer 

Hobinsun, G. Middlewich* (^heater, innkeeper 
Roantree, Pi inees-street, W esiniinster ,enach-builder 
IlogerKon, J. llardshaw-within-W indie, Lancabhire, 
auctioneer 

Sndd, G. Kenton-strect, Bloomsbury, builder 
Salisbury, T. PresLoii, Lancashire, grocer 
Sandbaeh, .1. Liverpmd, merchant 
Sheward, H. Rtlgrave-plaee, l*imlico, boarding- 
house-keeper 

Simpcoii, J. Sinith-s*juare, Westminster, corn-mer- 
ehaiit 

Sloggatt, T. R. Boseastle, Cornwall, draper 
South, J. King<ti)n-iipon-liull, luerehant 
.Svmons, F. F.'ilniouth, Cornwall, merchant 
Tanner, B. Burr-.street, Lower Easi-Snuthficld, 
merchant 

Tebbits, J. late of Biimingham, victualler 
Thomas, G. Breage, Cornwall, shopkeeper 
Thomjxson, J, C'Jement’s-lane, Lombard.strect, 
provision-broker 

Thorpe, W. F.ppuig, Essex, hawker 
1’omlm.son,W'. rinukley, Leicestershire, innkeeper 
Turner, W. & J. Ninth, Mold-green, KirklieaLon, 
Yorkshire, tancy-cIothicrH 
Walker, W. Ramsgate, Lslc of Thaurt, Kent, 
butcher 

W’anl, R. R, Maidcn-l.ino, Batllc-brulgo, 'Middlesex 
Warwick, '1'. Hilehm, Hertloidshirc, draper 
Watson, .1. Iliiddersfleld, Yorkshire, merchant 
Wheatnoft, S. .Sheffield, V'orkshne, grocer 
"White, G. Gicat Driffield, Yorkshire, upholsterer 
Wild, J. Liveri>ool, iTU‘reli.int 
WilkniH, (k Bradford, Wiltshire, victualler 
W'ilkin«K»n U. Lindley, liuddersthdd, V^irkshire, 
copjicras-mauufacturer 
Wilbee, G. late of Eltham, Kent 
'Wilkes, J. A. Ac T. E. Hammond, Birmingham, 
glass-tov-makcrK 

Wilcox, \V. King’s Head puhlie-hou.se, W’ater- 
woiks-biidge, I milieo, Mctualler 
WYight, Ci. C. & ,1. Graham, Crooked-lane, Lon- 
don, upholsterers 

W’ood, J. King-btreef, M .Turnes’s-square, tailor 
Woolfe, J. Ihnningham, mercer and draper 


ALriiABETiCAJ Li.st of SCOTCH BANKRurTCiES, announced between the Ikt and 
30th April 1820, extracted from tliQ Edinburgh Gazette. 


Bum & Pringle, wood-merchants, Fisherrow 
Calderwood, .John, merchant and grocer, Irvine 
Dawson dc MitcfaelJ, drstiUcis, JlockvillA, near 
Gla.sgow 

Fyfc, Jnmiv, joiner and cabinet-maker, lAiith 
(Juthrie, Robert, merchant, ('upar-tife 
Hoiisehokt, Charles, cooper, Glasgow 
laviiigstone, Arthur, merchant, Kilsyth 
M'fjregor, Peter, timbfr-roerchant, .stitlhig 
M'Lellans Ac Campbell, cattle dealers and drovers, 
in the Slewartry of Kirkcudbright 
Moiitcath, Robert, wood-merchant, St Niiiiaiis 
M'Nair, E. Cochrane, merchant and milliner, 
(Glasgow 

PcildHr, mason and builder, ittsidiiig at Oenfleld 
Houaie, Henfrrwihire 
Scott, Jarru's, millwright, f iipar-Fifc. 

Taylor, Henry, merchant, Irvine 

'1 hompeoni Davjd, nivKhaut-t.ijlor and dothier^ 


No .'50, Priiiec’fl-Rtrcet, also carrying cn the fancy- 
muslin business, under the name of Mrs EIim- 
heth Thomson, his wife, in No 3K, Prinet’s- 
6tt4X!t, Edinburgh. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Clark, Janies, rope and unil maker and ship-build- 
er, Dunbar; a finnl dividend on l.^th May 

Hutdnson, J. jun. cattle-dealer and drover, Had- 
dington; a dividend after lOth May 

Ltird, J. & Co. merehniito, Greenock, and Wrn. 
Land Ac Co. mer Jiams, Liverpool ; a div ideiid 
82d May 

Mitchells, B. A H. wood-mcrcliants, Fisherrow ; a 
dividend on 2flth April 

APKuilay, 1). merchant, Greenock ; a dividend 
Ibth May 

Ninimo, 1(. grocer, Edinburgh ; a final dividend 
on (itli Moy 
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London, Corn Exchange, May 1. Liverpool, May 2. 

WhPAt, ml to 67| White pease . 40 to 42 

Fine ditto Uoilcr'i . . 44 to 46 

Superfine ditto to 76‘' Small Beaus , 42 to 44| 

Wliite 62 to Gfij rick ... 36 to .3Hi 

Fine ditto . 68 to T2 Foreign . . 3.5 to 37 

Superfine do. . 78 to 82 Feed Oats . 20 to 24 

Brank, new . . 32 to 38 Fine do. . . 23 to 27 

five ... 32 to 34 Poland do . . 23 to 26 

Fine do. . 33 to 3HlFine do. 27 to 29 

Barley • . 28 to 31 Potato do. 23 to 27) 

Fine do. . . 34 to 56 Fine do. 29 to 31 

Superfine _ 38 to 42 Flour, p. sack 60 to 7-5 

Malt 30 to 60 .Seconds . .55 to 60 

Fine do. . 65 to 70 North Country 55 to 60 

lloff Pease , . 38 to 40 Pollard, per qr. 20 to 281 

Maple . . . 41 to 42 Bran . . . 12 to 13! 

Seeds, <^c,-^May 8. 

Must. Brown, Hempseed . 48 to 56.' 

—White . . Linseed crush. 56 to 631 Uve, perqr. 38 0 to 40 0 Cork, pick. 2d, 78 to SO 

Tares New for. Seed 70 to 7(>i ’ 3d dry . 64 to 68 

Turnip. White 17 to 20 Biligrass . . 18 to 41 —Fine 9 6 to 10 0 Beef, p. fierce 110 to 120 

—New .... Oto 0 Clover. Red . 42 to 71 -Middling 7 6 to 8 0 Tongu. p. firk. Tito ho 

—Yellow ... 20 to 24 — White . 50 tn 106 |B.*.ins, pr qr. Pork, p. brl. 70 U> 80 

Cnrraway, new 60 to 6.5 Coriander 16 to 20 English . 46 0 to 50 0 Bacon, -terewt. 

Caiiarv, new . 84 to 88 Trefoil, . 30 to 72 Urirdi. . . 42 0 to 44 0 —Short middles 57 to .58 

New Ilapesecd, £38 to £40. lHai»oseed, p. 1. £3 1 to £36 Hams, dry . 55 to 58 

* 

Average Prices of Cortt in E?tgland a?id Wales, from the Retiirtis received in the Week 

ended U April 1820. 

Wheat, 68.s.lld.— P.ye, 43s. Id.— Barley, .36s. 6d.— Oats, 2'.s. 3d.— Bo.uis, 449. Id— Peace, 46s. 4d. 
Beer or Uig, Os. OJ.— Oatmeal, 2.5s. lOd. 

Average Prices of British Corn in Scotland, hy the Quarter of Eight Winchester Bushels, 
and Outmml, ’ i^ct Boll (f 128 Ihs. Scots Troy, or 140 lbs. Avoirdupois, of the Pour 
Weeks immediately preceding the \5th April 1820. 

IVheat, 65s. Id.— Rye, 5d. — Bariev, 31s. 7d. — Oats, 24s. 8d.— Beans, 3 Is, 2d,— Pea^e, .7 Is. Od. 

Beei or Big, 27s* I d.— Oatmeal, Ihs. lid. 


EDINBURGH.— May 3. 



Wheat. 


Barley. 


Oats. 

Pease & Beans. 

1st, 

Vis. Od. 

1st, 

29s. oa. 

1st,. 

22s. Od. 

Ibt,... 

.,..20s. Od. 

‘id, 

39s. 6d. 

ill, 


id,. 

20s. 6d. 

2d,.., 

,...18s. 6d. 

3d, 

36s. Od. 

3tl, 

2 is. (HI. 

:ki,. 

17s. (id. 


,...17s. Od. 


Average of Wheat, ; 19 ; 7 per boll. 


Tuesday, May 2*. 

Beef (174 07.. per lb.) 5d. to Os. 74(1. Quartern Loaf . . Os. 9(L to Os. lOd. 
Mutton .... Os. 74d* to Os. 8d. Potatoes (28 lb.) . . Is. Od. to Os. Od. 

F.amb, per quarter . os. 6d. to Os. Od. Fresh Butter, per Ib. Is. 8d. to Os. Od. 

Veal . . • . . Os. ()d, to Os. Hd. Salt ditto, per stone • 16s. Od. to Os. Od. 

Pork ..... O.S. 5il. to Os. 7d. Ditto, per lb. • Is. Od. to ()s>. Od. 

Tallow, per stone . 9 k. Od. to 10s. OtL Eggs, per dozen • . Os. 7d. to Os. Od. 

HADDINGTON— May 5. 

Wheat. Barley. Oats, Pease, Beans. 

1st, 39s. Od. Ist ..27s, Od. Ist,... ..22s.0d. 1st, 18s. 6d. Ist, 18s. 6d. 

2d 37s. 6d. 2d 21s. Od. 2d, 19s- Od. 2d, 16s. Od. 2tl 16s. 6d. 

3d 368. 6d. 3d, 21s. Od. 3d, 168. Od. 3d 139. Od. 3d 13s. Od. 

Average of Wheat, ; 17 : 8 : 10*-12t}is. 

ATo/e— The boll of wheat, beans, and pease, is about 1 per ceiu. more than half a quarter 
or 4 Winchester but^els ; that of barley and oa,« nearly 6 Wincliester busliels. 


IMETEOllOLOGICAL REPORT. 

Thk state bf tlie atmos]^)hcrc, during tlio month of April, has been in nhiny respects very 
remarkable. The maximum temperature, on the 1st, was 48J, and continued, with few 
interriqYtions, gradually to increase. On the 2l6t tlie thermometer stood at 62, on the 


W’hoat, s. d. s. d. 
I>cr 70 lbs. 

jEng. new . 10 2 to 10 ll|‘ 


American 
Dantzic . 


9 0 to 9 8 
9 9 to 10 8 


Dutch Red 9 3 to 9 10 


I Riga . . 
(Arciiangol 
Canad.L . 
I Scotch 


8 3 to 9 2 

8 3 to 9 2| 

9 0 to 9 6 
9 9 to 10 6 


Irish, new 10 Oto 10 2j 
Barley, peu ■ > lbs. 
lEng. grind. 5 3 to 5 6 
'—Malting , 0 0 to 0 0 
iSeotch 4 10 to 5 4 
•Irish . . . 4 0 to 4 6 
Oats, per 45 lb. 

Eng. pota. . *3 4 to 3 9 
Irish do. . 3 4 to 3 6 
Scotch do. . 3 7 to 5 8 


s. (I. s. d. 
Pease, grey 38 0 to 40 0 
— While . . 48 0 to 56 0 
Flour, English, 
p.240lb.finel7 0 to IS 0 
Irish . . 4 f 0 to 46 0 

Ameri. p. IOC lb* 

Sweet, U-S. 40 U to 12 0 
Do. in bond 30 0 to 52 l» 
Sour do. . 56 0 to 38 0 
Oatmeal, per 210 lb. 
English 33 0 to 3.5 0 
Scoteli , 29 0 to 32 (I 
Irish 26 U to 52 0 

Brau,p.241b'>. 1 3 to 1 5 

Butter, Beef, 

Butter, per cwt. v. 

Belfast 81 to 8.5 

Newry _ 82 to 83 

Waterford 70 to 7i 



Re^ister.-^Meteorological Report. 

33d at ()ii, and on the 25th at 70, higher than it has been known to rise, at this season, 
£[)r many years. Previous to this unusual elevation of temperature, the wind had blown 
a moderate breeze fnnn the east for several days. On the 25th it Shifted to the west, and 
from that got gradually round to the north-east, from which it blew very strong on the 
afternoon of tlie 2Gth, accompanied with a very sudden and extraordinary reduction of 
temperature. During the succeeding night the thermometer sunk to 34A, and did not 
rise higher than 464 throughout the following day. Another circumstance deserving no- 
tice, was tile extreme dryness of tlie air after the change of wind and depression of tem- 
perature. On the morning of the 27th, even after the violence of the wind was consider- 
ably moderated, Leslie's hygrometer stood at 41, tlie temperature being at the same time 
41. By the application of Anderson's formula, it appears that the point of deposition, 
or the temperature at which the air would have begun to deposite moisture, was as low as 
one degree of Fahrenheit ; and the quantity of moisture in the atmosphere was only 
25- lOOtlis of what was necessary to produce complete saturation— a degree of dryness sel- 
dom experienced in this climate. , In consequence of this unusual state of the atmosplicre, 
tlie mean point of deposition is 44° below the mean minimum temperature. The mean 
of tlie extreme temperatures is a very small fraction lower than the mean of 10 morning 
and evening. The fluctuations of the barometer, excepting about the 25th, are not 
greater than usuaL The quantity of rain is very small, and fell almost wholly between 
tlie 4th and 7th. The ground is in consequence very dry; and as it yields but little 
moisture for evaporation, the atmosphere, since the influx of dry air from the north-east, 
does not contain one-half its average quantity of humidity. 

P. S — On looking into our Meteorological Register for April 1817, we find two in- 
stances of still greater dryness than that stated above. On the 11th of that month, Leslie's 
hygrometer stood at 43, while the temperature was 38 J ; and on the 17th, the hygrome- 
ter was at 50, with a temperature of 41. The fonner gives the point of deposition about 
20® below Zero, and the relative humidity 13 — ^the latter gives the point of deposition 
80° below Zero, and the relative humidity 7, which approaches very near to al)soliite dry- 
ness. There is indeed a striking resemblance, in many points, between April 1820, and 
the same montli of 1817. The former is tlie warmer of the two by about a degree and u 
half. 


Metfotiological TablEj extracted from the Register kept on the Ranks of 
the Tup, Jlmr miles eastfrcmi Perth, Latitude 66^ 25 ', Elevation iS3 feet. 


April 1820. 


Means. 


Extremes, 


THERMOMETER. 

Degrees. 

THERMOMETER. 

Degree'^. 

Mean of greatest daily heat. 

.54.2 

Maximum, 

25th tlay 

70.0 

..cold. 

5».3 

Minimum, . 

7th 

,■??.(» 


, 40.3 

l,owcst maximum. 

7 th 

. 4h. '» 

10 P.M. . 

. . 44.3 

Highest minimum, 

17th 

4H '# 


. 46.7 

Highest, 10 A.M. 

25tli 

. 5' I..-* 

JO A.M. and 10 P.M. 

46.8 

Lowest ditto. 

f7tb 

41.1) 


. 46.7 

Highest, 10 P.M. 

25t)i 


W liole range of thermometer. 

. 447.5 

Lowest ditto 

7tli. 


Mean daily ditto, .... 

11.9 

Greatest range in 24 hours, 2.’)tJi 



45.7 

Least ditto. 

l;.t 

S.5 

BAROMETER. 

Inches. 

BAROMETER. 

Inchrc, 

Mean of 10 A.M. (temp, of mer, 53) 

. 29.746 

Highest, 10 A. M. 

24lh 

.lO.MO 


29.772 

Lowest ditto. 

6th 

2').(» r* 


29.759 

Highest, 10 P. M. 

. 25a 

.">(>. 630 

ys liule range of ’meter. 

7.130 

Lowest ditto. 

6tli 

29.110 

Mean ditto, dunag the day, 

. .127 

Greatest range in 24 hours, 25ih 



. .110 

Least ditto. 

9th 

. .03, > 

in 24 hours. 

. .257 

HYGROMETER. 

Degrees. 

HYGROMETER, 

Degr<^. 

f.eslie. Highest, 10 A. M. 30th ' . 

. 46.0 

Rain in inches, . 

. .690 

Lowest ditto, 

.5th 

. 2.0 

Evaporation in ditto. 

2.450 


. M. 25th . 

. .32.0 

Mean daily Evaporation, 

.082 


4t)i 

.3.0 

LesliiN Mean, 10 A. M, . , . 

. 26.8 

Anderson. P. of Dep. Higlicst, 10 A.M. 2‘Jil 4S.0 


1.5.4 


Lowest ditto. 

27lh l.O 


.both, 

Ai^trnon. Point of Dep. 10 A.M. 

.Jgr. lOP.M. 

both, 

Relut. Htiinid. 10 A.M. 

10 P.M. 

both, 

Grs. niou.ini0Ucub.tnairJ0 \.M. .152 

10 P.M. .151 

both, .155 


21.1 

35.2 

34.7 

fl3.4 

74.6 

60.0 


Highest, 10 P.M. .3(1 47-0 

Lowest ditto, 26th 16.0 

KcUt.Hum.HigheHt. 10 A.M. .5th 07.0 

Lcastditto, 27th 25.0 

Greatest, 10 P.M. Ith 06.0 

Least ditto, 26ili 1.5.0 

...... Mois. 100 cab. in. Orentct.t, 10 A.M. 22d .230 

Least ditto . 27th .01s 

Greatest. 10 P.M. 17th .220 

...A.... Least ditto, 26th .077 


Fair days,. 24 ; rainy days, 6. ’ Wind west of meridian, 24 ; east of meridian, 6* 





1820 .^ R^f^ister. — Meteoroh^ncal Rp.pi)rt, 

Meteorological Table, extracted from the Rcfristr kept at Rdinburg-h, in 
the Observatory y Catton-hill, 

N.H— The Obscn-atlons arc made twice every day, at luiie o'cloek, forenoon, and four o’clock, after- 
jioc'n.— The second Observation lU the anernooii, in the Jirst eolmna, is taken by the Ucffister 
Thermometer. 


Th«r. Barom. Iher. Wind. 


Attach. I 

Baroni.l Tlii*r. | Wwul 


April 1 1 

*{: 

H' 

H 

«{ 

•*{ 

®{ 

10{ 

12 { 

l.,{ 

15! 


\I.3i I 
E. 4.‘> 
M.56- 
E. i.l 
M.ll 
E.4K 
M.4() 
E. 50 
M..3hA 
E. 4H‘ 
M.2H 
E. 47 
!\T.L»K,-li 
E. 30 
M.'ili 
E. 4 1 
M.L'8 
E. 59 

E. 12 

E. 42 
M..T2 
E. 44 
M.29 
E. 12 
M.30J 
E. 11 
M.31 
E. 45 


29.2811 
..502 
.654 
.809 
.941 
.83.3 
.611 
. 520 
.410 
28.987 
.996 
.978 
.989 
.988 
.992 
.960 
.999 
.915 
29.123 
.24.3 
.231 
.364 

.5S»j 

.727 

.576 

.46(, 

.310 

,327 

.132 


N.W. Rain & hail. Aprilisj 

}w. 


M 


}w. 


50 1 
16/ 
44 \ 
44 i 

48 \ 

i6x 

41 1 
4G> 

49 f 


Fair but dullj 

Mild 4k fair,' 
|biit dull. 

Dull, f. 

|Sun foren. 
Tain atlerii. 
Ijsleet foren. 
ram aftern. 

Iv w 

|snowy day. 
Slmwcrs, 
with hail. 
Fair foren. 
rain aftom. 


.\1.13 


Cble'. 


S.W. 

S.W. 


E. 


Fair da^ 
,ram nig1 


, ifc. 

,|.|J.|Cblc. Fair day. 

\ rhiP l^'‘**‘* 

50 ( ' Isiinsh. day. 

'1 91 a \AT , Frost rnoni. 

51 r |f.urday. 


ILiin mum. 


It ) } |f!Vir day. 


E.50 
i M.u;^ 
1 E. .52 


18 


M.ofa 


K.iO 

< M.3H 
\ F..4.5 


29, 


H k;« , 


K.X 
qa/ 'T'3() 

.l89lE.50/ -oryeoiu. 

Average of Rain, .523 inches. 


,896 
829 
998 
810 
,815 
,688 
5.30 
>8.55, 
904 iE. 
941 M. 
,987 E- 
172, M. 
.202lE. 
,383 IM. 
,.5.>()jE. 
.486iM 
,422 . 

,406 . 

.522 . 

.514 
.7 15' E. 
.7171 M. 
.481 E. 
.336 M. 
.5471 E. 
.6781 M. 
.6771 E. 
.939; \T. 
,999iE. 


m 

U} 

5.3 < 
5.3 1 

.36^ 


W. 

N. W 


59 } 

58 4 

. 57 / 

51^ 

54 / 
M > 

56/ 
57 { 

49 f 

1 ^} 

4(, } 

50 ) 

l‘}i 

,»l \ 

50 j 


W. 


Cble. 


S.W. 


w. 

M.W. 


Ditto. 

Dull, with 
some mill. 
Fair, but 
dull <k crild. 


VVium,inild. 

Dull mom. 
tlcai day. 

Mild, suush. 

Fair. 

show'ers of 
hail, (k colli. 
Very eoUl. 

Ditto, dull. 

Fair, cold. 

|(’old morn, 
dull day. 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


I. MILITARY. 

7 Dr. Lient. Doughts to bo Captain by nurch. 

vieo Mayne, ret. 29 Maron 1820 

Wildman to be Capt. by purch. 

vice Hevliger, ret. .30 do. 

Cornet Hill, lacut. by purcli. 29 do. 

Chichester, Lt. do. 30 do. 

" — ■ ■ Rroadhead, Comet do. do. 

I’ortm.m, do. do. 13 April 

H) Ensign Vise. IJcanchamp, from 1 W. I. ‘ 

R. Cornet, vice Marx, of Carmarthen, 
hp. W, I. Rang. 23 M.arch 

11 Cornet Lord T. Cecil, from 10 Dr. Lf. 

hy pur. vice Arbutimot, 28 F. .30 do. 
II C. Musgr,i\e, Cornet by purch. vice 

C.’U 1 uthers, ret. 1 3 April 

1 5 Lieul. Low *. 011 , from lijx 2 Line, K.tJ.L, 

Cornet, \i(X‘ niickley, piom, ,30 Mar* 
I?. W.Tr. Lient -Col, SirC. Scovcll, K.C B. from 
hp. Staff’ C. of C,i\. Lieut. Col. Com. 
vice Hamilton, de.'ul 23 do. 

1 F. Lieut. C.arnpbell, C.aptaiii, vice Logan, 

!* Vet. Rat. 6 April 

Ensign l'homa.5, Lieutenant, \ iev (’lyiu* 

.5 do. 

— - -- Pictet, from 5 F- Lieut, vie© 

C ampbell 0 do. 

A. A. Duff, Ein>ign, vice Tottenham, 
dead 3 do. 

fJ. (iordoii, Fhisigii, vice Thomas 6 do. 
Serg. Maj. Richardson, Adj. and Etisimi, 
vice t'ameroii, ileatl 7 do. 

5 CoMil. Cadet C. Wwwl, from Mil. Coll. 

Ensign, vice Pictet, 1 F. 6 do. 

2,3 Capt. Reiiloiil, from hp. 52 F. Capt. vico 

Strangway s, 9 VcL Rat. 13 do. 

26 Farquharson, Major bv purch. 

vicft Shcarnum, ret. 3() March 

31 Ensign 'ihaw, Adj. and Lieut, vice Shaw, 

5 Vet. Rat. 13 Ajm! 

A. Shaw, En.sigii do, 

43 Ht. Major M.icUod, from hp. 35 F. f’apt, 

vice Smison, (> Vet. Uii. 29 March 
47 Ensign Gordon, Lieut, vice itOwe, 6 Vet. 

Rat. 13 A]nd 


F. Clo.se, EnMgii 13 April lS2v7 

Lieut. Thomp>-on, from hp. I.ieut. 

2") Man'll 

Croker, from bp. Liciit. do. 

■ Gordon, from hp. 3 JF, f,. i.ieiit. 

2 1 do. 

— — ’»• tramiibell, from hp. 5 1 F. Lieut, 
vice Nesficld, canc, 1.3 April 

49 W. Rrownc, Ensign by puich. vice Zan- 
ders, prom. 9 Mdich 

CO Ensign rack, Litut. v ice D’Arccy, 8 Vet. 

Bat. 12 April 

Keal, Lieut, vice WUliainis, 2 Vet. 

Bat. 13 do. 

» ■■ O'Gorman, from hp, RoU’i* Reg. 

Ensign 1 J ilo. 

J. VVevT.inche, Ensign 15 do. 

66 A. do Kiunt.-iin, Ensign by purch . \ lee 

Turner, ret. 59 M.irch 

72 J. Frith, Knsjgn, vice V.m R^newcld, 

res. 6 A pi il 

7S Ensign Forbes, Lieut, mcc MacKcn/ie, 

8 Yet. Bat, 13 do. 

n. L. Pru*c, Ensign do. 

83 Ensign Dwyer, I.ieut. vice Baldwin, 

50 F. do. 

A. S. Vonng, Ensign do. 

81 Eni^ign Worth, Lieut, by purch. vice 

SiKittswooil »> di). 

S. S. Seah , Ensign hy purch. do. 

88 Ensign Ashmore, Lieut, vice Mitchell, 

8 Vet- Rat 13 do, 

*H. \V. Kno^, Fiisign do. 

90 T. W. Eyics, ilo. 30 March 

Ensign \YiLon, Lieut. viceConryj^j^in. 

F. H. Buekendge, Ensign do. 

1 \Y. I, n. Ensign Mdlcr, fmm hp. W. 1. Rang. 

Ensign, viw Vise. Beauchamp, 10 Dr. 

23 March 

o m.. Dawson, Ideut. \icc I Held, dead 

30 do. 

— — Olphcris, Lieut, vice Hailes, de.ad 
13 April 

11. Dely, Ensign 50 Maith 

W. M*. Vicar, do. 13 Apnl 


47 r. 

48 



3.^0 Rc(rister,’^ApnoinimcniSi Promotions, S^c. 


Roji/al Artilln i/, 

Hrcvpt Col. Maclean, Colonel I*'eb. 


Lieut. Col. Uoyer, Irom h. p. f.ieut. CoJ ilo. 
Capt. Alina, Oo. Captain ilo* 

1st liieut. Jones, 2d Captain <^lo. 

— — . Witts,' 'do. do. 

Poole, from h. p. 1st Lieut. do. 

— WillitUns, do* do. do. 

LM Lieut. Luke, <lo. do. 

Frazer, do. do. 

Hey wood, from h. p. 2d do. do. 

■ Brewer, do. do. do. 


Exchanges. 

Rowers, from 23 F. with Brevet Maj. Smith, 
h. p. Sicilian llcfjt. 

— ■■ ■ — Close, from o Dr. C!d.s. with Cant. Eiiderby, 
22 Dr. 

- Webb, from 1 Dr. with Capt. Wni Cox, 
Biflo Brigade 

- Puts, from 13 F. rcc. dilT. with Capt. Jack- 

son, hp, n 1 F. 

Fit/ Gerald, from 2 W. 1. R. with Captain 

Stepney, hp. 1 W. f. H. 

— l.’lyne, from 1 F. with Cajit. Hulmc, hp. 

— Wnallev, from 23 F. ree. dilF. with ('uptain 

Rom, hp l-f F. 

Minehin, from 38 F. rec. diff. witli Captain 

Piper, hp. 100 F. 

Johnstone, from 71 F. with (Japt. Barnard, 

h. p. Rifle Brig.ide , 

— Crosbie, from 21 F. with Capt. Moray, hp. 

7 Dr. 

I lent. Peers, from 2 Dr. G. with Lieut. Caldwell, 
8'J F. 

Atkin, from t31 F. with Lieut. Smitlt, hp. 

.58 F. 

Crcsswell, fiom 88 F, witli Lieut. Walpole, 

hp. 3 F. G. 

Stephens, from 1 F. with Lt. Kbhart, hp. 

Comet Martin, from 3 Dr. G. with Cornet Grant, 
hp. 2.3 Dr, 

Burke, from 2 Dr. rec. dilf. with Cornet 

Hobart, h|>. 1 1 Dr. 

— — Rom, from 3 Dr. G. w'xlh Comet Cunie, 
hp. 23 Dr. 

Ensign Gibbis, from i>2 F, with 2il Lieut, Spmtt, 
hp. 3 Ceylon Rcgt. 


Resignathns and Reliremmts, 

IJeut. Colonel Shearman, 2i> F. 

Captain Mavne, 7 Dr. 

Heyliger, 7 Dr. 

Comet Carruthers, H Dr. 

Ensign Turner, flb F. 

Van Ryneweld, 72 F. 

Deaths. 

laeut. General Elliot, late of Royal Marines 
Major Genera] Kemmis, late of lO F. Chelteiibam 
2 April 1S20 

J. Mudgo, R. Art. London 17 d<^- 

Lieut. Col. Shearman, 2h’ F. Gibraltar 8 Mau h 
Major Tyler, R. Art. (bbraltnr 1 do, 

■ Courtenay, hp. Nova Seotia Fenc. Boulogne 

28 Jan. 

('apt. Duport, R. Art. Dememry 25 Dee. 1812 

— Mandeville, 58 F. Berhamixire, Bengal 

I Oct. 

Tyeth, hp. 8 F. 18 Apnl 1 S 2 () 

lOnnis, Royal Marines 2S Dec. 1812 

Lieut. Nalli Caveiwgh, hp. R. Art Ti imdad 

12 Get, 

- . — Souper, hp. York ChaMCurs, Tiinidad 

Id Do<*. 

Hield, 2 W. I. R. Isle de Lo.s.s Africa 

2 Jan. 1820 

Granger, 1 R. Vet. Bat. 

Ilale^, 2 \V. I. R, SieiT.i Leone 12 .T.m, 
Grant, hp. 100 F. 11 Dee. 1812 

Thierie, lip. Rruns. Inf. .3 Dec. LSIS 

Roberts, late .5 H. Vel. Bat. Alderney 

50 Dee. I Sip 

Comet Over, hp. Wag. Tr. Lond. 21 March 1.S20 
Quar. Mast. Perj, hp. New' Romney Fenc. 

.31 Oct. 1810 

■ - ■ ■ Page, hp. Somersol Fcne. Exei - 

1 Dec. 

.Surg. Redmond, 51 F. Cape of Good Hope 21 bin. 
— . Currie, hp. 27 F, 25 do. 

Cnmniismriat Department. 

Dep, Assist. Coni, Gen. Hume, Demerary 2G Jan, 
Medical Depart mi nt. 

Staff A<53iit. Sing. Ludipw, Jam.'uea Feb. 

Hosp. Assist, R. Norrw, hp. I helsea Apnl 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

Sept. 5, 1819,— At Quilon,rthe lady of Captain 
Elpliinstonc. a daughter. 

9. At Bombay, the lady of Capt. Keith, Swb- 
Otoistant ('ominisg.irv-gencral, a (iHuehtcr. 

Oct. 2. At Bombay, the lady of WiUiam Erskine, 
E.^q. a daughter. 

(j. At Madras, the larly of John .Shaw, E«q. re- 
gister of the Supreme Court of Judicature, a son. 

Dire. 17. At the Island of Ithaca, Mrs Knight, 
7.>th regiment, a son. 

Feb. 21, 1820. At Douglas, near <3ork, the Hon. 
Mrs Henry Murray, a son. 

March 5, At Riga, the lady of Alexander Henry 
a son. 

1.3. At Udoll, the lady of Mr Mackintosh, late of 
tJie royal artillery, a daughter. ” 

31. At Kilravock Castle, Mrs Rose of Kiltavock, 
a son. 

36. At Hampstead-house, the Countess of Hunt- 
itigflod, a son, her tenth child. 

39. The Duchess of S*an Cdrlos, a son. 

31. At OrangehiO, the Lady of James Cfhiistie> 
SsoMison. 

A^U 3. In Ilarleford Row, Londoh, the lady of 
J. Cowan, Esq. a daughter. 

.3. At Edinburgh, the lady of John L. Campbell, 
Esq. of Achalader, a son. 

— At fit Ann’.H, Alderney, the lady of John 
Buclian .SydserfT, Esq. of Ruchlaw, a daughter. 

6. At Moucreifi'e-house, Lady Moncreifie, a 
daughter. 

— At Glentyan-house, Renfrewshire, the lady of 
William Stirling, Es^i. a daughter. 


— At Banff, Mrs Wilh.amson, .i son. 

7. Mrs Gordon, Heriot-row, Edinburgh, a 
daughter. 

9. At Reading, Berks, Mrs Boyd of Bro.-ul mea- 
dows, a daughter. 

11, At Boulogne sur Mer, the lady of Captain 
MaedougaU, a son. 

11, .At Arbuthnntrhouse, Lady Arbutluiot, a 
son. 

— Mrs Auld, Argy]]-S(][uarc, Edinburgh, a still- 
born son. 

— Mrs Kcnnoly, Northumberlund-street, Etbn- 
burgh, a daughter. 

1.5. At her house, 32, Thistle-street, Edinburgh, 
Mrs Smart, a daughter. 

16. The lady of John C. Scott, of Sinton, Esq. a 
son. 

— In Great King-street, the lady of Captain A. 
R. .«err, R. N. C. B. a son. 

— Lady Jane Peel, a soiu 

18. Mrs Bridge Dukc-street, Edinburgh, a 
daughter. 

20. Mrs Alexander Wood, CharlotUMiquare, 
Edinburgh, a daughter. 

31. Mn Pajil, 65, Vork-placo, Edinburgh, a 
daughter. 

35. Ac Edinburgh, the lady of Alexander Hun- 
ter, Esq. W. S. a son. 

La0yt in Portugal, the laily of Major Mackin- 
tosh, loth Portuguese cavalry, a son. 

In Montagu-square, London, the Ituly of J. R, (L 
Graham, E^. M. P. a son. 

At London, the lady of Ak'xaBdcr H. C. Dallas 
Eaq. a ton. 
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IVIAnillAUES. 

^V;y^ 8, At Nai’fXHir, James fJonloni Esq. 

siiTfjr'on to thp Uosiikncv, to Maria Louisa, only 
<lau>»liU'r of Mr (feorgo Kraspr. 

Jitn. 10, 1«‘J0. At Pemaiara, Captain Macduff' 
llartlloof?, to Miss Eli/.i Thornton, daughter of 

'I'honiton, Esq. Ciimingsbi.rg. 

yiitrr/i 7’ At An.strulhi i , Mr b. Williamson, 
siin;i.‘on, IL N. to Mrs Mary Robh. 

V’O. \l l.oohside, the Ilcv. Robert ‘smith, mini- 
ster of Lochwiniioch, to Margery, eldest daughter 
ol the late William Barr, Ehif of I.oehside. 

21. At Camjibeltowri, at the house of Colonel 
Mae.ihstcr of Barr, by the Rev. Dr Robertson, 
Migus Macahster, K'.sq. of Balmakill, to Miss 
I 'ranees Byng Maealister, eldest daughter of Col. 
j\oi man Maealister, some time governor of Tr'iice 
of Wale’s Island. 

Jo. Valentine If. Man is, Rsq. ofthoTSth lligh- 
I Mid iV"im<'nr, to I' h/aheth, seeond il.uighter ot T. 
Ed 'V mis, Psii of Bisliop's Lav ington. 

27. At ( lallanton, .lames I luteJiison, Esq. E.ast 
Wet'iiis, to Agtu's Ann, touiih ilaughtcr of Mr 
\V illiam Roper. 

— V\ illiam Dixon, lun. Esq. of Govanhill, to 
Kh/ ilHth, eldest d.iughter of the late John ‘'trang. 
Esq. 

29. At Edinburgh, !\Ir Robert Ritehie, increbant 
in Kdinburgli, to Miss Marion Seton, only sin viv'- 
iMi; dam'liter of the late Mi l.imes Seton of Druiu- 
nian uiigeon iti Kl^nnoway. 

Jjiii/ n. \t Dnmines, Mr llolnTt Millig.in, 
vriiei, to Margaiet, d.iughter of the late Mr Hugh 
Roirisori, writer, Kirkeiulhright. 

— At lahnburgli, ( Maries Bayley, Fs{|. surgeon, 
to Miss ChrisHai), daughter of tlie late Charles 
M'I\( ii/ie, Esq. untei, Kdinhurgh. 

I. M Bloehaiin, near (Jlasgow, Rodenek Re.iec, 
E..]. wiiloi, Iiivirness, lo \nn, fourth d.uighfcr 
ol the late Rev. Angus lUiliune, minister ot .\1- 

ness. 

♦ i. .\t 's( Vaiien.s, Voikshire, Henry Fraiteis 
llougii, lO-q. ol llie Ilonomahle East Iridj.a Coiii- 
p.nn’s srPMu', (o Eli/a Eaton Ihiice, daughterof 
till' l.ite Lieui.-i ii M. HohatRiuee, of Fhtice, in 
Hie eoMiil V ol Herts. 

— rin |{( \ . I’ du. lid R Hikes, son of H. Rankes, 
t sq, M I’ lo the lion. I'raiiees J.me b'eott, daugh- 
ti I oi II. e I ,(ir»l ( l',am\‘l|or. 

7 \f Miss Hope's. Si} ‘»S. fh'oigc-stieet, by the 
R.-%. Mr Ual'oi. hdni seotr, F.q. of (..ili, lo 
Mi-s Mag Lilane Hope, sister to Sir John llopeol 
I’ink’e. 

8. '( Mu’rd'in, Colni Allan, M. D. suigeonof 
t:ie l.'tic 7fh West India leginieut, to Jane (iibbon. 
luilv' d.mghhi of tlu* l.ilt- CetiT lohn Knox, M- D. 

ioiM‘”il\ I't j I'm/. 

in. \l Luuil)iirg!i, /allies Dallas, Fsq nieieli.nnt, 
{,> >laiiiiii. thud d.iu’litei ot Robert Jolniblun, 
men li.’i,l, P iliiilii 'gh. 

1,0 \r \\aleot ( hill ell. Bath, Arnold Thompson, 
*E q. SJ.L 1 •guueiit ol toot. In Anii.l Mana Bun- 
buiN, loinin d m.ihliv ot the late Captain Abin. 
Rinihwiv. M Jd rigiineiit ot toot. 

17. \t (he luni-ic oi Loid Ruhett Kei, the Right 
Hon I Old. John i anipbiH, to Mjsh(/la.v.elofLong- 
iiiildiie. 

— At ITo\.Misi(le Jolm (lahriel Buehaiian, Esq. 
wiittr, iR is;o\\, hi Cathu nu, sveoud daughter of 

J.iMii’s I ?ii "Ciw 11, E'q. 

At (..iilinealKr, hihn Ihirii, r>q. advocate, 
to AiiiK' M.iul(‘, onU (.hild of the ).ite \> illiain Mui- 
doeh, Jssq of i larlme.dvr. 

~ \t t'.ill indei, ( apL .1111 Ranald Macdonald, of 
fill JMh legiineilt of loot, to I'lor.], d.iughter of 
Alek. Miicdonald, Emj. of Dalelm. 

— \t Wai loui Castle, Lieul.-Colonel G. M.ac- 
t'oniu Tl, C. B. Lite .1. F. ollleer in Canad.j, to the 
Hon L.nna ArLiiidell, .seeond daughterof the late, 
.iiivl sisti>r of I he present I ord \iiindell. 

— Wilh.mi Wemjss. Esq. Deputy Coninilssary- 
,ienei,il, to Mrs Davidson, widow of the laic Major 
Da\ id , 011 , i2d regiment. 

I''. At J'dmbinnh, Alexander .S'teclc, E.sq Morn- 
•ngsidi*, to Jane, vonflgest daughter of the late Mr 
Hugh (irieip, Dalliousic. 

— At Aheuloiir, Mr .Tohn Alon.son, mcrduiiit, 
Edinlmrgh, to J'Ji/aheth, .second dinigliter of the 
file ( ajit. Jolm 'I Iiomson, Alk-rdour. 

2<. At Moiisw.'dil M.'inis, Aiinand.ilc, James 
Hogg, Esn .mil. or ot “ 'fhe guccn’.s Wake,” Arc. 

In Mis. Marg.iri’t philips, thud daughter of Mr 
J’llti rhiJjp.s, l.irmer Ihiie. 


29. At Edinburgh, by the Rev. Rk;h. Fhannon, 
John Gibson Lockhart, Esq. advoc,ate, to Sophia 
(Miarlotfe, eldest daughter of .bir Waller .Scott of 
Abliotsford, Bart. 

l.ntchf, at Cleasby, iii Voikshire, Ridiard Bink$, 
Esq. ol'llull, to Isabella, youngest daughter of the 
late (Jeorge Gordon, of Middleton Tv as. The bride 
IS turned of .O.i years of age ; and the bridegroom 
(who has only been six inonth.s a widower,; is up- 
waids of 7b. 

At Rome, the Hon. William Dawson, to Patience, 
youngest daughter of Lieut.-ticneral .beott, ami 
grand-dainditer of tlie Lite bir Edward Blackeit, 
Bart. 

In Poitman Siiiiare, London, the Hon. R. W. 
Penn Cur/.oi to lady G. Harriet lirudencil, seeond 
daughter ol the Earl of Cardigan. 

At Braughen, Herrforiishirc, tlie Right lion. 
Loid Kirkeud bright, to Miss ( antes. 


DEATHS. 

Am:. ET, 1819. In I he camp near Malhg.aain, in 
the Ea^l Indus, while he held tlie situation of 
eon)niiss.ny, Lieut, 1'honias IJ.nrd, of the .^th re- 
•'iiiu lit native int.intry, on the Bombay establish- 
ment, oldest son rJ rhoin.is WalkiT JLiird, E.sq. 
adviK’ate, in the 2Uh jear ot his age. 

Ot/. At Chinsura, in the East Indies, George 
Johnston, Esq l<ile eoiieh-rnaker in Calcutta, llnrd 
son of the late .Mr .l.unes Johnston, t.unicr ni 
Ronglisvviel. 

2'_’. AtUomhiv, Heetor Maeilonald Riiehanan, 
voungerof Dnnnakilu, eonitt in the Madras cii- 
valry. 

Woe. L>. At CaleiiLla, ('fa fever, Mi .hmies Hay, 
sington, from ('.iiion, .Slnhi'g>.hire, .igtd 22. 

17* At Dcmcr.n.i, Henry, .iged 2J, and at Kirk- 
aldy, on the "‘Hh March, J«20, Anurew, ;igcxl .39, 
both Soils of Mr Miehatl Ueveiidge, ( omptrollcr of 
the Customs, Kirkealdy. 

D<r.2,3. .Vl Buenos Aj^res, Taeut. J. Reul, R.N. 
eldest son ol the deeta’sed Mr James Rciil, shsp- 
m.'ister m Fi.iserbnrgi), imieh legrettcd. 

J(i«. ,3l>, JS20. In the Island ot Greiud.'i, Mr 
( liailesC, Brown, voaiigc'st son of Mr JohnOs- 
’.mru Brown, Esq. 

,31. At Port Royal, Jamaica, of two da\s’ illness, 
Mr Robert .seh.uiks, luuUhipman, his 'Majesty's 
ship Iphigenia, youngest son of Mr John .Sthauks, 
Edm ifii've, Fife. 

t'i'h.'J. \L liihr.iltar, Mr Gtxirge Steiiart, Ai\- 
rniraitv nndshipin m, R..\. youngest son of the late 
.Mulrew .Sten.irt, Esq. t)f Aiiehlunkart. 

S. \t De 2 mr.ii.i, Mr Thomas Jones Cnminc, 
lonrlh .Sill) ofAiehibaid Cinniue of Aiiehiy, Ewj, 
eoiinty ot Vbiideeii. 

1 1. At .Skilv), Siithi rl iiidslnre, in her 9 1th year 
Airs M.iedou-ild, relict ol Jolm .Macdonald, Esq. 
Iheikisli. 

I ■) \l St Petersburgh, Mr Rioivn, a King’s Mes- 
seiigei. He li.nl Ken sint out with despatches to 
tJie RnsM.in (loveinmeiit, .viiuoiinemg the death of 
( IT kite King, and the aca‘^^lon of his present Ma- 

j(MV. 

2.3. At.s.'ivil, m the isUind of .‘^anday, Orkney, 
Mrs lli'le.i Dongl.is. 

2.i. \t No J, J’lince's-strcet, Miss Beatrix Thom- 
«!on, agi*d 22. 

JS. In Mis Aliller's hou'^e, No lU, AhbcyhiJI, 
lOdinbnrgh, Mis^.l.mct M.itilonald. 

Man/t 1. At Ibileriiio, J.uiics, fourth son of tho 
kite David Paterson, Esq. l».anker in EdnUnirgh. 

J. At Gibraltar, after a long illness. Major (.h.is. 
Taylor, ot the royal ailille»y. 

5. At HoseniarKic, Charles M.itheson, Esq. 

— The CouiiIlss of Faueonberg. 

11. At Peterbead, Mrs (.ordoii, wife of Mcx. 
Goidon, Evj. ol InviTiKliie. 

— .Vt SiduUtlon, nc.ir D.ulmgton, in Jii.s lOdth 

year, Mr Benjamin G.unet. He ne\ erexixiienced 
one day's illness, and w.dked .iKiiit iilJ a ti'W hours 
before In.s death, and h.id tlic use of all Ins faculties, 
to tlu* last. * 

J.3. At Elsinore, .ifter a .short illness., Mr Mul- 
lens, of tlie tirm of Mullens .uid Knox. 

11. At Kinghkshi idge, agial S J, Dr Michael Un- 
deiwotxl, many yems ph>siei.in to the British 
Lving-m-Ilospiial, and the aecoucheur who w'as en- 
gaged .it the hit tli Hi her late Royal HiglinebS lh« 
ITmecss CharloRi • 

I.;. At .'st IVt-'i bingh, Louis Duncan Cat-sa- 
ma|oi. Esq. .smcia.^s to the Bxili&h einbiitsy at th« 
cx)uil of Uu±.Ma. 



*232 Heg'ider. 

17. At Ep<tom Wflk, Mi William Hltc-hpiier. 

1*1. At ( .irliiiif^, Ayrshire, Archibald Alexander, 
Esq. of Hoydvt.iii. 

iM. At Kineston, Surrey, Lipul.-Hen. fJabrli'l 
Johnston, of the lion. Etisi India t'onipany’b eci* 
vice. 

— At his house, m M inehcster-slrcet, Manches- 
fcr-si|uare, London, (olheit Hall, Esq, 

-’1 ^r his house, in Lower U rook-street, Lon- 
d<»n, 111 the year ot Ins af^e, \ iseount I'urzon. 

— \t Dollar, in the Slst ye.ar of his age, and .'»7lh 
of his incunibenev, Mr Joiiu M'.Vrbrea, paroehial 
teaeher there. 

— \t Ettnekbuik, near Selkiik,' William .Keott, 
Esq. of I'-ttriekIwnk, late ol the island of .lainaiiM. 

— At Ardoeh, ('aptain t^harlcs Moray', youngest 
son of the late Charles Moray Stirling, ot Abercair- 
nry. 

At Perth, Cant. (%)lin Campbell of the West 
Perthshire local militia. 

■JI- Agnes Held, >pouse of Mr John Wright, 
llernutege Place, '^toeKhndge. 

— J. I'tcl, Emi. of Ea/ely, biothcr to Sir II. Peel, 
Part. 

— At her house, in JaniPsVsqnaie, Mrs .Line 
r egraiid, relict of Mr AJcs.uidcr Pciguson, nritcr 
in Ediiihui di, and oiilv siirsiMiig daughter ot the 
late Edw.ad Lcgiand, E^p i-f lloniiington. 

■J'j. M 'fcrracc, near iiondon, in her 

S itli Mar. Mis Moore, widow of Dr Mtiore. 

— At IniicigcHic, James Linn.sdaine, Esq. of 
linuT'jcliie. 

— At his lioiise, in Eoi th-strect, John Thomson, 
JJsd. nu'uh.int, Edinburgh. 

'Jo. At Wool'.vicli, Francis Purves, Esn. son of 
lliclateMr Mtvnuler Puivcsot Purves, Bart. 

— \f rdinhurgh, James Dickson, Esq. Depute- 
elcrk of the High ( 'oiirl of Adinnalty. 

— In the J )ih \ car of her age, at (ii(Tord-|iark, 
Ediphiirgh, M.irgaret Mem, wife of James Imrey, 
liuililcr, and m a few houi.s after, Iicr infant son. 
Ik'ih moOicr and child were laid in one grave. 

JS. Vt ^calii Id Paths, Josi'ph Thomson, E.sq. 
.icdlmrgh, late o( thi isl.iml of Jamaica. 

— Mcxairdci (iodniin, J'sq. of liimej^ilns. 

— \t Diiiihar, IMrs Mar^ ,iict CiillcH'h, sikiusc of 
Mr Joim Kill woo<l, nphnlst^-icr there. 

— At Mr ‘s-iiic's, Korlh Leiiii, Joseph Stoney, 
1-sq late of sioiii hciige, Jamau i. 

t.'>. At Pce'h's, John Munav llobcrtson, E.sq. 
i omniis,ary ami 'sin rilV-clcrk of I’cchlcs. 

— • At Ills house, in <icorge's-s(]uare, Edinburgh, 
llohert Little fiilinour, Es(j. \\. S. 

— At OrtnistiJii, Miss J,mo Johnstone. 

— At her house, in ( astk^-street, Edinliurgh, Mrs 
Skdie, sen. of Bubisl.iw. 

"0. At Edinburgh, lliehaid Drake, youngest son 
of the lati Admiral !)( atis of Ilniitiiigton. 

\t tolinton, ^^llham Forhts Hunter, son 
of Bobert Hunter, A. M. parochial ik hoolinaster 
there. 

— At East Linton, Andiew Brand, Ksq. late of 
the island of Kevi-,. 

— .\t Lnjicr Hrosvcnor- street, Liondon, i’atrick 
Craulord llrucc, Esip of Glenely'. 

~ Mrs Walker, wile of Mr Andrew W'.ilker, 
(Jrahaiii-strtct. 

— At Haiiip' lead heatli, in the prime of life, the 
Biglit Hon. I' lanei's, Countess of Huntingdon, her 
L.'wlys};]:; h.ivmg kuii 111 the bunduy preceding of 
lit r teiiln eloJd. 

/Iptt/ At th( house of Mhlliam Wilberforec, 
Esri. M.l*. Kcm.. , ton (roic, the very Ilev. Isaac 
Mil’ier, 1). I). 1 . Jl. *?, 1)1 .ill of ( arli.sle, President 
111 i,mccirs < ollege, < '.'imbridge, and Luetusian J‘ro- 
fcssoi of M-athcniatics in that I/nivirsity. 

— At 7*, West Newington, Mr iloix'rt Ponton, 

— .Vt Salisbury Green, i.ady Diclcson of Jbeston^ 
field. 

— At Anstruilier Ea5ttcr, David Henikrson, Esq. 
late eoninifinder of the Ibince of Wales Excise 
y^icht, aged 77, near 50 ycani of wliieh were spent 
in that service. 

•2. At Broinpton, m the IJ/fJ^yoar of his age, Dr 
7’homa.s Brown, Professor of Aloral Pliilosopliy in 
the Cnjver'''if y of Edinburgh ; a man of the highest 
talents^ the greatest worth, and the most amiable 
iDt'Iwsition and inanncrH. 

— At CheUtiiham, rnajor-Cen. Kemrnis 


-Deaths. 

— At Howard-pilace, Chm-lotte Augusta, eldest 
daughter of ('aptain Thomas Hamilloii. 

3. At Leven, Mrs Mary Moms, wife of Hugh 
lliitcheson. Esq. surgeon, H. N. 

— At her brother’s house, Bcanston, Miss Bea- 
trice Bairnstalhcr, daughter of the kite Mr Bninis- 
falhcr, Harpeiden. 

I. At Ins inotlier's house, .‘^alisbury-strect, I'din- 
buigh. Ml J. N. Anderson, mucli and justly ro- 
grctlcd. 

— At Kirkalilv, Mrs Wemyss. widow of the late 
Di Alexander Wemyss, physu-i.m in Kirkaldy. 

5. At the manse of Crail, Mrs Catheiine Beat- 
son, wife of the Ilev. Andrew Bell, minister of tliat 
p.uiMi. 

— At Edinburgh, in lier 7 Jd year, Mrs Elizabeth 
Miller, relict of Mr John MiJiic, torinerly at Mill 
of .htoneliaven. 

f!. At Campbeltown, Alex. Auld, Esij. of Carco* 
side, and kite ol Dcmcrara. 

8. At his apartments m llampton-iuiirt Palace, 
Colonel Thomas, master ol the Robes, and Groom 
ot the lled-chambLr to his Majesty. 

— M Peterhead, TJioui. IS Ailuithnot, Esrp mer- 
chant and baiik-,u^LTit tlu'ic. 

— At Junipcr-b.uik, Mr John Thorbiirn, fanner. 

— At Peebles, Arniidtl Vpt us, ymuigest son ot 
Colonel Spens, of the Hon. East India Conqi.uiy's 
SCI V lee. 

— Ar Dumfries, Miss Agnes Kennedy, second 
daughter of the late Fraiici'. Kennedy of Dunuie, 

Kmj. 

5). At .Solsgiith, Mrs Susanna Rohe, spouse of 
.lames Tait. Es(|. of Solcpilli, and eldest ilaughter 
of the laic John Robe, 1 ■^ti. of Dilloter. 

Id. At Kilhhasie, Miss sti n.irr, cldist daughter 
of the kite PoluTt Stewait Fknung, Esq. 

II. At f)ys.Arr, alter a few hours iJliicss, Mr 
James Fraser, schoolmaster. 

—■ At his house, ii> Hows-strect, John Forrest, 
Esq. late nierdi iiit m Edinburgh. 

I. l. At ‘st Andrew’s, Mrs Alison TiilliderJi, the 
last surviving ilaughter ot the late Principal Tiilli- 
deph, of the Cn.ti d iVllege, and relict of the Rev. 
Mr Thomson, iminsti r at Kingoldnim, iii heriSalh 
year. 

— Athi^ house, James’s.plaee, Leith lanks, Mr 
William 'seott. late bicwer, I.eitli, m his ijld year. 

I I. At Hcrnuuge-placc, Mrs M'Arthur ot Lilllc- 
iiidl. 

— In Oxlbid-strect, London, in her Tllh year, 
the Dowager Lady Burgojiie. 

— Mrs Catlicnne W ight, l.awnmaikct, Edinr. 

— At her house, Gaj lidd-siiuare, Edmburgli, 
oged 98, Mrs Marion Carl rae, Tclict of .Mr John 
Jkirtixms, late K/.iponamifaeUircr, Edinburgh. 

15. Athishou.se, St Jaines’s-squan-, Edinburgh, 
James Rolx'rtson, ksq. W.S, 

It). At k'dinlmigli, John, eldest son of Patrick 
Irviiic of Inveramsay, Esq. AV S. 

— In (\>mUiit-strtet, Hanovcr-sfjuarc, London, 
William Macnainara, Esq. late captain in the lion. 
F.cist India ( oinpany’s service. 

17 . In I'pper Nortou-streft, in his 87lh year, 
Claud Russell, Esq. 

IK. At the Pavilion, Rnghion, of a consumption, 
Mr Chailes Maxwt'll, one nt the junior pagen of 
the piesenec to his Majesty. 

J8. We announce with regret the de.ilh of 
AVilliam Davies, Knq. of the fhm’ol Cadell iv Da 
vies, b<K>ksollcrs in the Strand, London. 'I’lns 
melancholy event took place on Frid,iy aitcrnoon. 
Mr Davies had been for some tunc in a declining 
.state of health, Imtajipearcd hilu r than ic'iial in 
tlic rrorning ol Friday. He w.is a man ol jiohshi'd 
inamiers, lilicral principles, and unsullied purity in 
all ius dealings. Esteemed in liR by all who knew 
him, he is lunicnlei.1 in death by a numerous circle 
^)f fi lends. 

The Right lion, the Eai I of Harewood. 
Ills lordship i.s sneceeilcd in his titles .ind estates hv 
)us only M>n, Lord LascclleR, Lord Licuten.iiit of 
the We.st Riding of Vorkshire. 11 w lordship was 
in the h3d yiar of his age. V 

AtAreunl, in France, the residence of the Count 
Ilertholet, Blagdin, Jscerelary of the Rojal So- 
ciety of London. 

At Livirpool, after a tedious illness, .John Beck 
with, Esr|. late ol llalilnx, Nova .Scotia. 
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IlORii: GERMAKIC.T.. No V. 
The Fanstus of Goethe.*^ 


The Drama, of which wc arc about to 
give some account, defies the critic 
more than any work wc have ever 
met, and yet, few things that we have 
read have produced on us an impres- 
sion more immediate or more likely to 
be permanent. The mysterious rela- 
tion between our world and that of 
spirits has afforded in all ages a foun- 
dation for works of the highest poeti- 
cal interest ; no other works of fiction, 
indeed, have a firmer basis of reality 
in the depths of the human mind. 
They bring back to it its obscure 
longings — they give a form to its 
most inward liopcs and apprehensions 
— to the thoughts, which we scarcely 
dare to sliape into words — and they 
connect tlie terrors and eagerness of 
believing childhood with the wildest 
and most daring speculations into 
which we can venture, concerning our 
nature and our destiny. 

'fhe subject of the drama before us 
is the old story of Faustus. Con- 
vinced of the vanity of study— of the 
impossibility of attaining precise 
knowledge on any subject of human 
inquiry — he applies himself to magic 
— commands the presence of different 
orders of spirits— sells his soul to the 
devil — abandons himself to the indul- 
gence of his passions— and remains 
stili distracted by the same restless- 
ness of mind that first led him to 
forbidden studies — -still dissatisfied 


while he attains the object of every 
new desire. Even while he is re- 
joicing in his new knowledge — 
even while he endeavours to justify 
to himself his apostacy from Heaven 
— he is felt to be the slave of a mean 
degraded being, whom he despises 
— of a heartless cunning and deriding 
devil. 

To express our feeling of some of 
the peculiar merits of tliis drama, 
w'ould be in some decree to invite 
from our readers the charge of pre- 
sumption against our translation. 
Though we admit the objection, yet it 
is scarce possible to avoid saying a few 
words on the subject. Goethe seems 
to us to have conveyed the most lofty 
conceptions of the nature of man, and 
those beings with whom we are con- 
nected for good or evil, in language 
rich yet simple — dignifi^ yet familiar 
— and in mrts of the work, we almost 
believe, while we are listening, in the 
magical effects attributed to sound. 
Nothing that we know in our lan- 
guage can give any idea of the charm 
we allude to, but a few of the most 
inspired passages of Coleridge ; often, 
wlule engaged in our present task, 
have we thought of Kubla Khan and 
Christabel, and felt an idle regret 
that we could not have the enjoyment 
of reading the passages which we most 
admired in the Gcrimm tragedy, sha- 
dowed out in the rich mystical num* 


We think it proper to mention, that the translations in this number of the Hore 
CJermanicfE .are not executed liy Mr GUIies, but by anotlier friend, whose contributions in 
verse and in prosC| serious and comic, have olrcody very frequently honoured our pages. 
VoL. Vll, » G 
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bcrs of our own great poet, which 
often affect the heart and ear like a 
spell.* 

The volume opens with some beau- 
tiful and very affecting stanzas. Few 
men, even in early life, have not to 
think of disappointed hopes, and to 
lament the removal of the friemls 
whom they were most anxious to 
please. Who is there who has not, in 
the course of his toils, been interrupt- 
ed, and paused to ask himself, for 
wliat am I labouring now ?** 

“ Where arc the smiles we longed to gain, 
The pledge of labour not in vain ?’* 

The following are Goethe’s intro- 
ductory stanzas : 

Again, fair images, ye flutter near. 

As erst ye slione to cheer the mourner’s 
eye. 

And may 1 hope that ye will linger here ? 

Will my heart leap as in the days gone by ? 
Ye throng before my view, divinely clear. 
Like sun-beams conquering a cloudy ! 
Beneath your lightning-glance my spmt 
burns. 

Magic is breathing — youth and joy returns ! 

What forms rise beautiful of happy years ? 

What lovely sliadows float before me fast ? 
Like an old song still tingling in the ears, 

1 hear the voice of loves and friendships 
past 

Renewed each sorrow and each joy appears 
That marked life’s changing labynnthine 
waste ; 

The friends return, who past in youth away. 
Cheated, alas ! of half life’s little day ! 

Bat ah ! they cannot hear my dosing song. 
Those liearts, for whom my earliest lays 
were tried ; 


Departed is, alas ! the friendly throng. 

And dumb the echoing spirits that replied; 
If some still live this stranger world among. 
Fortune hath scattered them at distance 
wide. 

To men unknown my griefs must I impart. 
Whose very praise is sorrow to the heart ! 

Again it comes ! a long unwonted feeling, 

A wish for that calm solemn phantom- 
land 

My song is swcUing now, now lowly stealing. 
Like idol’s haip, by varying breezes 
fanned, 

Tears follow tears, my weaknesses revealing. 
And silent shudders shew a heart un- 
manned, ^ 

—Dull forms of daily life before me flee. 
The Past— tlie Past alone, seems true 
to me ! 

There are two preludes to the main 
work ; one, a dialogue between tlu‘ 
poet and the stage-manager, in whicli 
some of the difficulties of u writer for 
the theatre are pointed out in a lively 
and pleasing manner ; and the other, 
entitled, Prologue in Heaven," 
which is founded on the passage in 
Job, where Satan is introduced as 
coming with the Sons of God to pre- 
sent himself before the Lord. This 
contains a great deal that is written in 
a light and irreverent tone, and i)os- 
sesses, we think, very little merit of 
any kind. 

The play itself opens like '' Mar- 
lowe’s Tragicall Historie of the Life 
and Death of Doctor Faustus," with 
an exhibition of Faustus in his study, 
complaining of the vanity of the dif- 
ferent sciences. In the play before us 


• For instance ; 

** — - - In her arms the maid she took, 

Ah well-a<4lay ! 

And with low voice and doleful look 
These words did say : 

In the touch of Bus bosom there worketh a 
spell. 

Which is lord of thy utterance, Christabel 1 

Thou knowe..t to-night, and wilt know to- 
morrow, 

This mark of thy shame, this seal of my 
sorrow ; 

But vainly thou warrest. 

For this is alone in 
Thy power to declare. 

That in the dim forest 
Thou beatdeet a low moaning. 

And fouod’at a bright lady surpassingly fair; 

And did*ttybring her home with thee m love 
and in charity. 

To shidd her and sndter her from the 
damp air .”— part 


“ A damsel with a dulcimer 
In a vision once 1 saw : 

It was an Abyssinian maid, 

And on her dulcimer she played. 

Singing of Mount A bora. 

Coultt I revive within me 
Her ^mphony and song. 

To such a deep delight 'twoiild win me, 
Tliat ’with music loud and long, 

I could build that dome in air. 

That sunny dome ! those caves of ice ! 
And all who heard should see them there. 
And all should cry beware ! beware ! 

His flashing eyes, his floating hair ! 
Weave a circle round him thrice, 

And close your eyes with holy dread ; 

For he on honey-dew hath fed. 

And drank the milk of paradise.” 

Kuhla Khan. 


Can any thing be more divine than the m\»tcdl versification of these passages ? And 
suwfly U iamost appropriate. We could easily multiply such passages from Coleridge’s 
wmki. See the incaatation in the Remorse.” 
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there is not the sdiolastic pedant^ 
with which Marlowe's scenes are fill- 
ed; but, perhaps, the weariness and 
dissatisfaction arisiM from the waste 
of talent in unprofitable, perplexing, 
and visionary inquiries, is more 
forcibly impressed upon us in the 
hard rough lines of our own old poet, 
than in Goethe's more refined lan- 
guage. In the two plays, there is 
scarcely any other resemblance than 
what occurs in the opening scene of 
each ; and though both poets are said 
to be indebted to an old German pUy 
which we have not seen, yet their dis- 
similarity to each other is such, as 
enables us to decide, .that they can 
have derived but little from a com- 
mon source. 

We give the opening scene of 
Goethe's tragedy : 

Time, Night. 

SCENE..— ^ high-arched narreno Gothic 
c/tamkr— F austus at his desk^ appears 
rcstksx. 

Fa. Alas ! I have explored 
Philosophy, and law, and medicine. 
And over deep divinity have pored. 

Studying with ardent and laborious zeal— 
And here 1 am at last, a very fool. 

With useless learning cursed, 

No wiser than at first ! 

They call me doctor— and I lead 
These ten years past my pupils' creed, 
Winding, by dext'rous words, with case. 
Their opinions as I please ! 

And now to feel tliat nodiing can be 
known ! 

This is a thought that bums into my heart ; 

1 have been more acute . than all those 
triilers ; 

Doctors and authors, priests, philosophers ; 

I solved cacli doubt; paused at no diffi- 
culty ; 

And would not yield a point to Hell or 
Devil ! 

And now to feel that notliing can be known ; 
71us drives all comfort from my niindr— 
Whate'er 1 knew, or thought 1 knew. 

Seems now unmeaning or untrue I 
Unhappy, ignorant, and blind, 

1 cannot hope to mankind ! ' 

— 'J'hus robbed of learning's only pleasure, 
Without dominion, rank, or treasure, . 
Without one joy that earth can give ; 

What dog such life would deign to five ?— 
Therefore witli patient toil severe 
To magic have I long applied. 

In hope from spirits’ lips to hear 
Some certain clue my wouglits to guide, 
Some truth to ofiiers unrevealed, 

Some mystery from mankind seded : 

— And cease to teacli, with shame of heart. 
Things of which 1 know no part ; 

And see the secrets of the earth. 

The seeds of beings ere their birtli— 

Thus end at once this vexing fever 


Of words, mere words, repeated ever, 
fieautifrd Moon! — Ah ! would that now 
For the last time thy lovely beams 
Shone on my troubled brow 1 
Oft from this desk, at middle ni(^t 
I have sate razing on thy light ! 

Wearied wlSt seiuch, thro' volumes endless 
I sate 'meng papers— crowded books. 
Alone— when thbu, friend of the friendless, 
earnest smilij.g in with soothing looks— 

Ob ! that upon yon headland height, 

1 now was wandering in thy fight, 

Pbating with spirits, like a shadow 
Round mountain cave— o'er twilight mea- 
dow— ‘ 

Or, bathing in thy dew, eould find 
Repose from toil— ^nd health of mind ! 
Alas, and am 1 in the ^oom 
Still of this cursed dungeon room ? 

Where even Heaven's l^ht so beautiful 
Thro* the stained glass comes thick and 
dull— 

*Mong volumes heaped from floor to ceiling. 
Thro' whose pages worms arc stealing— 
Dreary waBs— where dusty paper 
Bears deep stains of smoky vapour— 
Gla8s<»— instruments— all lunger 
Of this kind the place encumber— 

Alla man of leming gathers— 

All bequeathed me by my fatliers— 

Are in’ strange confusion hurled ! 

Here, Faustus, is thy world— a world 1 
And dost thou ask, why in thy breast 
The fearful heart is not at rest ! 
Why,painfilI feefingB, undeflned. 

With 1 ^' pressure load thy mind I 
From Uving nature thou hast fled 
To dwell 'mong' fragments of the dead ; 
And for the lovely scenes which Heaven 
To matt hath in its bounty given. 

Hast choeen to pore o'er mouldering bones 
Of brute and human skeletons ! 

Away— away— «nd far away 

This book, where secret spells are scanned. 

Traced by Nostriidam's own hand, 

Will be thy strength and stay ! 

The courses of the stars to 'thee 
No longer are a mystery ! 

The thoughts of nature thou canst seek 
As spirits whh their brothers speak— 

To strive by learning to explain ^ 

These symbols, were but loDour jaiii— 
Then, ye whom I feel floating r^r me, 
Spirits, answer me, ye who hear me ! 

{He opens the and glances ooer 
Ute sign (f Macrocosmus.) 

Ha ! what new life divine, intense, 

Floods in a moment every sense ; 

1 feel the dawn of youth again. 

Visiting each glowing vein ! 

Was it a God, who wrote this sign ? 

The tumults of my soul are stilled. 

My withered heart with rapture lilM f 
In virtue of the spell divine. 

The secret powers, that nature iMtmld, 

Their essence and their acts unftid— 

The wise man's words at length are plain. 
Whose sense I sought so kmg in vain 1 
** The world of spuits no riouds conceal, * 
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** Man's eye is dim and it cannot see, 

** Man's heart is dead and it cannot feel, 

** But thou, who would'st know the things 
that be, 

Bathe thy heart in the sunrise red, 

Till its stains of earthly dross are fled.*’ 
(He looks over the sign attentively.') 

Oh ! how the spell before my sight 
Brings nature’s hidden acts to light— 

See 1 all things with each other blending— 
Each to all its being lending— 

All on each in turn depending— 

Heavenly ministers descending— 

And again to Heaven up-tending— 
Breathing blessings see them bending— 
Balanced Worlds from change defending. 
Thro’ all diflusing harmony unending ! 

Oh, what a vision, but a vision only, 

For how can man, imperfect abject crea- 
ture, 

Embrace thy cliarms, illimitable nature ! 
rs of Ufe, all heavens and earth tliat 
cheer 

In vain man’s spirit sighs to feel ye near, 
Onwanl ye haste, we sigh to taste. 
Lingering in mute despair, complaining, 
lonely ! 

(//ic turns over ike book sorrowfully ^ and 
glances over the sign of the Spirit 
of the Earth.) 

How differently this sign affects my frame I 
Spirit of Earth, my nature is the same. 

Or near a-kin to thine ; 

How fearlessly I read Uns sign, 

And feel, even now, new powers are mine, 
Wliile my brain bums, as though witli 
wine ! 

I feel within my soul tlie birth 
Of strength, enabling me to bear. 

And thoughts impelUng me to share 
The fortunes good or evil of the eartli ! 

To travel in the tempests breath, 

Or plunge where shipwreck grinds his 
teeth I 

All around grows cold and cloudy, 

The moon withdraws her ray— 

The lamps thin flame is shivering-^ 

It fades— it dies away ! " 

Ha !— round my brow what sparkles ruddy 
In trembling light are quivering- 
From the roof with breath congealing. 
Comes a i^ange and icy feeling— 

^Tis thou3 feel thee, spirit, near, 

Whom 1 summoned to appear ! 

Spirit to my sight be present-*- 

How my heart is torn in sunder, 

All my thoughts convulsed with wonder t 
Senses— harrowed up to bear 
Wild emotions— feelings rare— 

Spirit— my heart, my heart is given to 
thee ! 

Though death may be the price, 1 cannot 
chuse but sec I 

iHe clasps the hook^ and pronounces the 
sign ^ the spirit mysteriously.--^ 
TedflStsfU ond in the flame the Spirits) 
Spirit. Who hath called me? 

Faus. (aSjerUngiiisface.) Fearful sight ! 
SipiriU Hither ihim my distant sphere 


Thou hast compelled me to appear, 

And now— 

Faus. Alas ! I shudder in affright ! 

Spirit, With what anxiety of mmd 
Didst thou demand to gaze on me. 

My voice to hear, my form to see ? 

Thy longings, earnest and intense, 

Have reached my sphere, and brought me, 
thence I 

And now— what pitiful despair 
Hath seized thee? thee, thou more tlian 
man— 

Where is the courage, that could dare 
To call on flcshless spirits ! where 
The soul, that would conceive tlie plan 
Of worlds, that in its venturous pride. 

The bounds, which limit man, defled— 
Heaved with high sense of inton powers 
Nor feared to mete its strength with ours ? 
Where art thou, Faustus ! thou whose voice 
I heard, 

Whose mighty spirit pressed itself to mine ! 
Art thou the same ? whose senses thus are 
shattered. 

Whose very being in my breath is scattered, ‘ 
Whose soul into itself retreating. 

Vain worm can scarce endure the fearful 
meeting ! 

Fa. Creature of flame, shall I grow pale 
before thee ? 

’Twas I that called thee— Faustus— I, tliy 
equal ! 

Spirit. In tlie currents of life, in tlie 
tempests of motion, 

Hither and tliitlier, 

Over and under. 

Wend I and wander— 

Birth and the grave— 

A limitless ocean, 

Where the restless wave 
Undulates ever— 

Under and over. 

Their toiling strife, 

1 mingle and hover, 

The spirit of life ; 

Hear the murmuring wheel of time, un- 
awed. 

As 1 weave the living mantle of God ! 

Fa, Spirit, whose presence circles tlie 
wide earth, 

How near akin to thine I feci my nature. 

Spirit. Man, thou art like those beings 
which thy mind 

Can image, not like me ! ( l^a/iiihes.) 

Fa, {overpowered with confusion.) Not 
like ^cc ! 

Formed in the image of the Deity, 

And yet unmeet to be compared with thee ! 

We have been induced to transcribe 
this entire scene, partly because the 
dialogue, being less broken into short 
sentences, is more easily separable 
from the piece, but chiefly because it 
seems the part of Goethe’s tragedy 
which bears the greatest resemblance 
to Manfred. We cannot indeed avoid 
assenting to Goethe’s supposition, that 
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Faustus suggested Lord Byron's won- 
derful drama. IVIanfred^ however, 
like the rest of Lord Byron's poems, 
soon becomes a personification of the 
author’s own feelings, and he forgets 
Faustus, and Goethe, and every thing 
but himself, long before the d^k ter- 
mination of the story. In the play 
before us, on the contrary, it is easy 
to see the author’s perfect dominion 
over his subject ; that ** he possesses, 
(to use Coleridge’s language on a dif- 
ferent occasion) and is not possessed 
by his genius;^’ that the successive 
scenes are brought forward to our 
view by the author, as a sympathizing 
witness, not as one of the sufferers or 
agents — he allows us to feel for the 
distress occasioned by the hero of his 
tale, and does not concentrate the en- 
tire interest on the workings of a sin- 
gle bosom — on the alternation of fe- 
verish excitement and indolent des- 
pair — of passion and apathy— of ado- 
ration towards nature s beauties and 
sublimities, followed and contrasted 
by blasphemies against the author of 
nature. Lord Byron is. too fond of 
bringing before us the infidelity of a 
strong mind. It is a dangerop con- 
templation, for we endeavour instinc- 
tively to find a justification for the 
errors of an intellect we admire. We 
sufier — it is well if we do not half ap- 
l)rove the evil for the sake of the good 
with which it is associated. The early 
works of Goethe, in common with 
much of the German literature, were 
subject to this charge, but we think 
this drama quite free from the offence. 
Faustus is represented as being un- 
stable as water,” with an active impa- 
tient imaginative mind, with a kindly 
and aftectionate heart. We feel that 
he loves the poor girl whom he de- 
stroys — we transfer his guilt to the 
Satanic being bv whom, he is attended 
—we pity and forgive him. The mo- 
ral sense is not wounded by an en- 
deavour to justify his crimes, for we 
regard hiin not os a culprit, but as a 
suficrer under the influence of an evil 
demon. 

A few sentences from a work of 
Goethe's, which we have not yet seen, 
have been translated in Baldwin's 
London Magazine for last month. 
Tht 7 curious, as shewing bis opi- 
nion of Lord Byron’s obligations to 
Faustus, which, howeverj are not as 
great as he imagines — and still more 
curious, as shewing how strongly 


Lord Byron is identified by his read- 
ers with his heroes, when such a man 
as Goethe could believe and publish 
such ridiculous scandal as the personal 
adventure which he attributes to his 
Lordship. 

The tragedy of Manfred, by Lord 
Byron, in a most singular performance, 
and one which concerns me nearly. 
This wonderful and ingenious poet 
has taken possession or my Fausf. 
and hypochondriacally drawn from it 
the most singular nutriment. He has 
employed the means in it which suit 
his object in his particular manner, so 
that no one thing remains the same, 
and on this account I cannot suffi- 
ciently admire his ability. The re- 
cast is so peculiar, that a higldx in- 
teresting lecture might be giiw on 
its resemblance, and want of resem- 
blance, to its model*— though I canhot 
deny, that the gloomy fervour of a rich 
and endless despair becomes at last 
wearisome to us. However, the dis- 
pleasure which we feel is always con- 
nected with admiration and esteem. 

" Th^very quintessence of the sen- 
timents and passions, whidi assist in 
constituting the most singular talent 
for self-commentary ever known, is 
contained in this tragedy. The life 
and poetical character of Lord Byron 
can hardly be fairly estimated. Yet 
he has often enough avowed the source 
of his torments; he has repeatedly 
pourtrayed it ; ^ but hardly any one 
sympathizes with the insupportable 
pain with which he is incessantly 
struggling. 

Properly speaking, he is oonti- 
nua||f pursued by the ghosts of two 
fenuto, who play great parts in die 
above-named trage<^, the one under 
the name 6f Astarte, the other with- 
out fi^re or visibility, mq^v a voice. 

The following acoounfli mven of 
the horrible adventure which lie had 
widi the former : 

'' ^ When a young, bold, and high- 
ly attractive personage, he gained the 
mvour of a Florentane lady ; the hus- 
bpd discovered this, and murder^ 
his wife ; but the murderer was found 
dead in ihe atreet the tesme un- 

der circumstances which did not ad- 
mit of attaching suspicion to any one.’ 

" Lord B. fled from Florence, and 
se^ms to drag spectres >after him ever 
afterwords ! 

" This strange incident receives a 
high degree of probability from innu- 
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tnerable allusions in his poems ; as for 
instance, in his application of the sto- 
ry of Pausanias to himself. 

What a wounded heart must the 
poet have, who selects from antiquity 
such an event, applies it to himself, and 
loads his tragic resemblance with it !” 

This is a long digression ; but we 
could not resist the temptation of lay- 
ing before our readers so singular a 
passage. We will not delay them, how- 
ever, by any remarks of our own on 
the justice of Goethe's criticism, but 
hasten to continue our sketch of his 
tragedy. 

Faustus is interrupted in his re- 
flections on the interview with the 
Spirit of the Earth, by a visit from 
his pupil, Wagner, which we agree 
wiilpihim in feeling disposed to resent 
as an untimely intrusion. Wagner 
appears to us to be a very common- 
place sort of person— a man of some 
common sense, but no imagination- 
devoted steadily and industriously to 
literary pursuits— learning flpom the 
critics^ the beauties of the poets— a 
good unpersonation of the oombincd 
qualities of a private tutor and a re- 
viewer— Mr Cobbett writing on gram- 
mar or lecturing on taste. Nothing, 
however, can be farther from the 
poet's mind than the idea of speaking 
irreverently of so important a per- 
sonage. 


Fnier Warner, in his dressinff’-gown and 
lamp in his han^ Faustus 
turns roumd displeased. 

Wag, Foimve me, but* I thought you 
were uedaiming. 

You have been reciting some Greek play, 
no doubt ; ^ 

1 wish to improve myself in tins same art ; 

’Tis a most useful one. Tve heard it said. 

An actor might give lessons to a parson. 

Fa, Yes 1 when your parson is himself 
an actor; 

A drcumstancc which very oflen happens ! 
Wag, Oh ! if a man shuts himsw up 
for ever 


In his dull study ; if he sees the world 
Never, unless on some chance-holiday 
Look’d at flom a distance, thro’ a telescope, 
How can he leam to sway the minds of men 


By eloquence? lo rule them or persuade ? 
Fa, If feeling does not prompt, in vain 


youst^ve; 


If from'tefM ^ language does not come. 
By its aiiiPmpulse, to im^ the hearts 
Of hearitS communicated power. 

In vain you Iwive— in vain you study ear- 

nssil/. 

Toil on Ar ever ; piece together fragments; 
Cook tip your broken saaps of sentences, 


I communicated power, 
rive— in vain you study ear- 


And blow, with puffing breath, a struggling 
li^ht, 

Glimmenng confusedly now, now cold in 
ashes; 

Startle the school-boys with your metaphors. 
And, if such food may suit your appetite, 
Win the vain wonder of apfdauding children ! 
But never hope to stir the hearts of men. 
And mould the souls of many into one. 

By words, which come not native from the 
heart ! 

Wag. Exphession, graceful utterance, 
is the first 

And best acquirement of the orator. 

This do I fed, and feel my want of it ! 

Fa, Dost thou seek genuine and worthy 
fame ? 

Not as our town-dedaimers use, delighted. 
Like a brute beast, with chimes of jingling 
bells. 

Reason and honest feeling want no arts 
Of utterance— ho toil of docution ; 

And when you speak in earnest, do you need 
A search for words ? Oh ! those fine holi- 
day phrases. 

In which you robe your worn-out common 
places. 

Are lifeless, unproductive, as the wind 
That sighs in autumn ’mong die widiercd 
leaves t 

Wag, The search of knowledge is a wea- 
ry one, 

And life, alas ! is short !— 

How often have the heart and brain, o’er- 
tasked, 

Shrunk back despairing from inquiries vain ! 
Oh ! with what difficulty arc the means 
Acquired, that lead us to die springs of 
knowledge ! 

And when the path is jjdund, ere wc have trod 
Half the long way— poor wretclics ! wc 
must me ! 

Fa. Are mouldy records, then, the holy 
springs, 

Whose healing waters still the diirst within ? 

Oh ! never yet bath mortal drunk 

A draught restorative, 

That welled not from the depths of his own 
soul ! 

Wag, Pardon me— but you will at least 
confess 

That ’tis delightful to transfuse yourself 
Into the spirit of the ^cs past ; 

To see how wise men thought in olden time. 
And how far we uutstep their inorcli in 
knowledge. 

Fa. Oh yes I as far as from the earth to 
heaven ! 

To us, my friend, the times that arc gone by 
Are a mysterious book, sealed with seven 
se^i 

That which you call the spirit of ages past 
Is but in truth die spirit of some few men. 
In which those ages are beheld reflected. 

Oh ! often, what a toilsome thing it is 
This sUidy of thine, at the first glance we 
fly it. 

A mass of thingi confusedly heaped together; 
A lumber-room of dusty laments, 
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Furnished with all approved court^rproce- 
dents. 

And old traditional maxims ! Oh, how 
Your great ones play the puppets of man- 
kind I 

Woff, But knowledge of the world- 
man's heart and mind— 

Of these, at least, we all should leam a little* 
Fa, Yes, lemrnl men call it karoing, 
who may dare 

To name things by their real names ! The 
few 

Who did know something, and were weak 
enough 

To expose theirhearts unguarded— to expose 
Their views and feelings to the eyes of men^ 
They have been nail^ to crosses— thrown 
to flames— 

Pardon me ; but— 'tis very late, my friend ; 
Too late, to hold this conversation longer. 
IVag. How willingly would I sit up for 
ever. 

Gathering instruction from your learned 
words ! 

To>morrow, as a boon on Eaater-day, 

You must permit me a few questions more$ 
I have applied with diligence to study— 
The more I know, the more 1 long for 
knowledge. (Exit, 

We have spoken, perhaps, too dis- 
respectfully of Wagner, but he never 
appears except to interrupt something 
more interesting than any lecture on 
oratory which we could receive. Aher 
the sublime pursuits in which we find 
Faustus engaged, it is impossible to 
conceive him descending to mere com- 
mon conversation— we cannot fbi^ve 
the mortal foot thact breaks the speU— 
we feel ourselves delhiuded of the pre- 
sence of the spirits, v^ith whom we 
had hoped to find Faustus conversing* 
We know, that thus diaturbed, they 
will not again return* And when 
Wagner has left Fauatus^s study, we 
are obliged to listen to the voice of bus- 
man complaint, and human sorrow. 
Faustus's dissatisfaction is expressed 
in tones of deeper dejection— ^^diyjmc 
astrol(^y'’ has lost its charm; ahd^ 
though he resolves on suicide, it is 
more fVom despair than the philoso- 
phical curiosity, to whtol^ by a na- 
tural self-deception, he enl^vours to 
attribute it. 

( WagMf esM, Femhn ahme,) 

How hope abandons not fiiebumblest mind ! 
Some idla'wish the lonelkst bosom forms, 
We delve with ssgsmess Ibr gold, and find 
Worms— dust-Hiiid then sttadi ourselves to 
dust 1 

And worms ! 

And did human accents dare 
To disturb the midnight air, 

With their mean and worfiiless sound, 

Here where spirits breathed, around ? 


Yet, dull intruder, must my heart 
Thank thee, wretched as'fiimi art. 

When my senses sank benoath 
Despair, and souj^t relief in death ; 

When life within me dying shivered. 

Thy presence hem the trance delivered. 

Oh I while I stood before that giant stature. 
How dwarfed I felt beneath its nobler na* 
turi' ! 

Imw of God, I thought that 1 had been 
Sublimed ham earth, no mon a child of 
day ! 

That, riuiiiDg glorumsly with Heaven’s own 
day. 

1 had beheld Truth’s coontenanoe serene I 
Greaiter thanchenibt, who have strength to 
see 

Through Nature, who ui actions of their 
own 

Exert, enjoy a sense of Deky, 

Greater than theirs 1 deemed my dig^. 
Doomed for such dreams presumptlflw to 
atone, 

All by one wiffd of thunder overthrown ! 

Spirit, 1 may not mete mys^ with thee ! 
True, I compelled thee to appear, 

But had no power to bdd thee here ! 

Oh ! at that glorious moment how I felt— 
How little and how great ! 

Thy presence fiung me shuddering back 
Into man V abject state ; 

That inexplicable trance 

Of utter hopeless ignorance t 

Who now shall teach me ? what is it I fear f 

This impulse of my soul shall 1 obey ? 

By act, as well as suiforing we may stay 
The stream of life ! 

Whate’er of noblest tliouf^ . 
The human s^ can reach is clqgged and 


By low considerations that adhere. 
Inseparably. Oh t when we obtain 
The goods of this worid, eoon do we res- 
train 

Our loftier ai^Hrationi and we call 
er riches a deliwon vain ; 
r of an idle viskm all ! 

given us at our birth, 

Are and £» ’tuong the low caves 

ofeartb! 



How boldly, in the days of youihiul Hope, 
Imighmtion spreads her yring undieoked, 
Deeuung aD miUM wSdihi to ample scope; 
And elk, how smau a 4|kace suffices her, 
Wbc&lkkttune fises vain fiattsrer. 

And ifl wo lovad fii Ike’s strange whirl is 
vtredeedi , 

Dewitt the iMshst, Caro buik^ ' 

And ive(r4omiflikg seam all rest ! 

Each day aiiiimes some new dleg^» 

With some new art the temper tries. 
Fretting thtjkfiid with household cam, 
SuggOi^ doubts of wifo or beia ! 

Hinting fifh fondes to tiie scad* 

Of fire and flood— of dirk and bowL 
Man trembles thus each hour at 


And weeps for ever at i^deli losses 
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Am not I like the gods ?— Alas I I tremble, 
Feeling, imprest upon luy soul, the tliought 
Of the mean worm, whose nature I resemble. 
'Tis dust, and lives ih dust, and the chance 
tr^ 

Crushes the wretched reptile into nought 1 

• • ■ « 


Shall I find here the object of my search ? 

Turn o*er, perhaps, a thousand books, to 
rnd 

How men have every where complained of 
fortune, 

How here and there some one man has been 
happy ! 

iLooking at a skull on the table.) 

IVhat means thy grinning smile, thou 
empty skull ? 

Means it to say, thy brain, like mine be- 
wildered 

In anxious search for truth, once sought 
the beam 

Of cloudless day; and in the mists of twilight, 

Long wandering perplexed, sunk down de- 
spairing 1 

And ye, vain instruments, oh ! how ye 
mock me. 

Wheels, pulleys, rings, and lathes and cy- 
linders, 

At Nature's door I stand, yousbouldbekcys; 

But weak are all your wards, the strong 
bolts move not \ 

Unsearchable in day's abundant light 

Is Nature. Man may not remove her veil 

Mysterious,— what she wills to be concealed, 

In vain with levers and with screws youstrive 

Idly to wring from her reluctant bosom I 
' • ” • « « 


But wherefore is my eye thus rivetted 
In one direction ?— why does yonder flask 
Attract my glance, as though it was a mag- 
net? 


What brightness, lavish, lovely shines a- 
Knmdme! 

As when the moonlight cheers a midnight 
grove? 

1 give thee thanks,— I greet thee as a friend. 
The best of friends ; and with religious feel- 
ing, 

I take thee down, and reverence in thee 
The power and knowledge of the mind of 


' men, 

Pxttact of herbs, that minister kind slum- 
bers— 

Essence of all the subtlest powers of death, 
Now bless me with tby fiivonrable aid 1 
I see diee, and my pangs are less and less. 

I dasp th^ and my anguish ^ away ; 

Oh^l^am phmgihg into^fSHcean, 
That, like a minors sparkles at my feet ; 
Strang to diotw imloiovn adutes me 
. oBiwdl 

A car of fii» wHfa easy nmtioD glides 
Hither ( my heart seeks eagerly to pets 
Thro' air, by pafhs unkpown, to emues un- 
known; 

And worlds unstained by ManV infirmity I 


• • e 


Let me then welcome tbcc, clear ciystal cuj), 


Come from thy dark recess> 

Where for long years unheeded thou hast lai n. 
Oh,atmy father's banquets tlmu wert bright, 
Cheering the guest, or holding his eye lixt 
lu admiration of tlie graver’s skill. 

As each to each passed on tlie cup with praise I 
Its massy pride, and figures high embossed, 
The merry task of each, who in his turn, 
Ere yet he raised it to his lips, should sing 
Some rude rhyme in its praise, and at one 
draught, 

Drain the deep beverage all bring back 
to me 

The many thoughtless joyous nights of boy- 
hood! 

Oh, never more to neighbours shall I reach 
diee, 

And never more frame verses in thy praise ? 
This is a draught, that soon intoxicates, 

And dark and turbid trembles its brown 
flood,— 

But 'tis my choice— I mixed it— and will 
drink !— 

Oh, may it be my last dnnk upon earth I 
An offering, sacred to the higher joy. 

That ere tlie morning liglit will bless my soul! 

As he is raising the cup to his 
mouth, he is attracted by the sound of 
bells from without, and the song of 
the choir, who are commencing already 
in the early twilight, according to tlic 
national custom, to commemorate on 
Easter morn the resurrection of our 
Lord. 

{Easier hynm^Choir of the angels.) 

“ Christ is from the grave arisen ! 

Joy to mortals, weak and weary, 

Held by earth in thraldom dreary ! 

He bath bunt the glove's stern portals ; 

He is risen, joy to mortals !*' 

Fa. Oh, those deep sounds, those voices 
rich and heavenly ! 

How powerfully tb^ sway the soul, and force 
The cup uplifted from the eager lips. 

Proud bells, and do your peals already ring 
To peet the joyous dawn of Easter-niorn Y 
And ye, rejoicing choristers, already 
Plows forth your solemn song of consolation ? 
That song, which once from angel lips re- 
sounding 

Around the midnight of the grave, was heard 
The pledge and proof of a new covenant I 
Hymn emiinued^Song of the timwt at tin. 
sifMre. 

We laid him for burial 
^M(% aloes and myrrh ; 

Ha children and friends 

their dead master here ! 

All wrapt in bis grave-dress, 

We Icfr him in fear— 

Ah ! where shall we seek him ? 

The Lord is not here ! 

SongofUu' AugeU. 

The I^rd hath arisen, 

Sorrow no longer ; 

Temptation hath tried him, 

But he was the stronger. 

The grave is no prison, 

The Lord hath arisen ! 
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Fa, Soft sounds, that breathe of Hea- 
ven, most wild, most powerful, 
What seek ye here ?— Why will ye come to 
me 

In dusty gloom immersed P—Oh rather 
‘ speak 

To hearts of soft and pent trablc mould I 
I hear your message, but I have not faith— 
And Miracle is Faith’s beloved offspring ! 

I cannot force myself into those spheres, 
Where these good tidings of great joy are 
heard ; 

And yet, from youth familiar with these 
sounds, 

l^ven now they call me back again to life— 
Oh once, in boyhood’s time, the love of Hea- 
ven 

l^ame down upon me — with mysterious kiss 
Hallowing the stillness of the Sabbath-day ! 
Then were the voices of those bells melodi- 
ous, 


ngs resisth 

Drove me, a wanderer through fields and 
woods. 

Then tears rushed hot and fast — T felt within 

That my soul hungered fora better world — 

These bells announced the merry sports of 
youth— 

These songs did welcome in the happy 
spring ! 

I feel as if once more a little child. 

And old Remembrance, twining round my 
heart, 

Forbids this act, and checks my daring 
steps— 

Tlicn sing ye forth — sweet songs that breathe 
of heaven. 

Tears come! and Eahtii hath won her 
child again ! ^ 

CONTINUED— of Vouihs, 

He who was buried, 

Hatli risen from the grave. 

The Lord is in glory — 

Is mighty to save ! 

Knthroned in brightness. 

His labours arc over. 

On earth do his cliildren 
Still linger and suffer ! 

II is own — his disciples 
He leaves in their anguish, 

Master, forget not 
Thy servants, who languish ! 

The Song (f Angels. 

('hrist is ariscMi — 

The Lord hath ascended, 

The dominion of Deatli 
And Corruption is ended. 

Your work of obedience 
Haste to begin, 

Break from the bondage 
Of Satan aud sin.-^ 

Vou. VII. 


In your lives his laws obey- 

liCt Love your governed bosdms sway— 

Blessings to the poor convey— 

To God with humble spirit pray— 

To Man his benefits display — 

Act thus— and He— your master dear, 
Though unseen, is ever near ! 

In tlie next division of the play, the 
scene chn?i;;es to the fields outside the 
town, which are seen crowded with 
confused groupes of citizens of all 
clashes. Without transcribing the en- 
tire, wc could not convey an idea of 
this lively and hurried scene. The fol- 
lowing song, sung by a party of sol- 
diers as they pass on, is all we have 
room for. 

“ Cities, with high walls and fences,— 
Maidens, with their haughty glances— 
These tlie soldier seeks with ardour, 

Say, to conquer which is harder.” 

Danger is the soldier's duty^ 

But his prize is fame and beauty. 

Rush we at the trumpet measure, 

With bl}ihe hearts, to death and pleasure— 
How the soldier’s blood is warming, 

When we think of cities stomiiug— 
Fortress strong, and maiden tender. 

Must alike to us surrender I 
Danger is the soldier's duty. 

But his prize is fame and beauty. 

Faustus and Wagner witness this 
scone of general gaiety with different 
feelings. — We give part of ihcir dia- 
logue. 

Fa. River and rivulet are freed from ice 
In Spring’s affectionate inspiring smile — 
Green are the w oods w itli promise — far away 
To the rough hills old VV inter liath w ith- 
drawn 

StrengUdiss — but still at intervals will send 
Light f’teble frosts, with drops of diamond 
white, 

Varying the green bloom of tlie springing 
flower ! 

But the sun suffers not the lingering snow— 
Everywhere life— everywhere vegetation — 
All nature animate with glowing hues — 

Or, if one spot be touched not by llic spiiit 
Of the sweet season, there, in colours rich 
As trees or flowers, are sjiarkling many 
dresses ! 

The town, from its black dungeon gates 
forth pours, 

I n thousand parties, the gay multitude^ 

All happy, all indulging in the sunshine ! 
Servants, dielighting in their master’s absence, 
Knjoy themselves abroad— from chambers 
damp 

Of poor mean houses— from consuming toil 
Laborious— fVom the woik-yard and the 
shop— 

From the imprisonment of walls and roofs. 
And tlic oppression of confining stmots, 

2 H 
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And from tb9 eotoq twi%ht of dim 
diMboit 

AH are a brwMU i i iiW bipp^ bi ^ «iiui ; 
Look, only Imkt witli gaiety how active, 
Thro* fieldBaoAgttdm they disperse them- 
selveel 

How the wide water, fiw as we can see. 

Is joyous with inDumerable boats ! 

See there, one almost suikiog with its load, 
Parts from the shore; yonder the hiil-top- 
paths 

Are qmtkling in the distance with gay 
diessea! 

Are not those sounds of joy from the far 
viHage? 

Oh hairiness like this is real heaven ! 

The high, the low, in pleasure all uniting— 
Here may I feel that I too am a man ! 

Waff, Doctor, to walk with you is ho- 
nourable 

And most instructive, else | would not now 
Consent to loiter my time thus away. 

As 1 approve not of these 0 !;»arse amuse- 
ments; 

Fiddles, and clamorous throats, and kettle- 
drums 

Are to my mind things Quite intolmhle { 
Men rave, as if poasessea by einl spirits. 

And call their madness joy and harmony I 

(Fcosaafts dancing a^nd ringing,) 

80KO. 

The Shepherd for the donee was drest, 

IVith ribbands, cap, and Sunday vest, 

All were (huidng mil of glee 
Underneath the linden-tree ! 

*Tis nieRy,and meny— heigh-ho, heigh-ho I 
Blythe gdes the fiddle-bow ! 

Soon he nins to join die rest— 

Up to a pretty girl he prest. 

With elbow nused, and pointed toe. 

Bent to her with his best bow— 

Squeezed her hand with feigned surprise 
Up die saised her timid eyes 1 
•• ’Tis strange that you should use me so, 
So, so— hei^-ho,— 

'Tie rude of you to use me so. 

All into the set advapee, 

‘ Eight they dance, and lefe they dance— 
downs and ribbands, how they fling, 

Flying with the flying ring : 

They grew red, faliit, and wattn. 

And listed, dnkUig, arm in ann. 

Slow, slow— hdgh-ho ! 

Thwd in elhow« and toe ! 

f* A^ 4!Bi^ QOI tonfto 80 free,” she Baid> 

‘‘ I fear iboi ^ may never wed ;— 

Men asp oruiei bo prest 

The to 1 h 8 helping breast 

Hark again the iwuhOf OrgleP 
Swelli n^ rom the, |in4p|iH;ree-<« 
ffis r||lp|!Wr-*tis fnei^--4ieigh-ho*^l;e^^ 
'-has— 

Bly^IBce the ^fH^how ! 

bysoin*^ pf the 


peasants, who revere his learning, and 
who now form a circle round him, to 
return thanks for his condescension in 
coming to witness their happiness,-* 
and for his exertions in opposing, on 
a former occasion, a desthictive plague. 
Faustus retires from them, to escape 
these praises, which be feels he has 
not merited — ^and Wagner to morali?^ 
on the respect in which learning is 
held by the ignorant. Wagner tries 
to relieve Faustus's depression of spi- 
rits, by the consideration that his 
studies and experiments have furnish- 
ed a valuable addition to science,— to 
this Faustus replies : 

Oh he indeed is happy, who still feels 
And cherishes withm his heart, the hope 
To lift himself above the sea of error ! 

Of tinngs we know not, each day do we find 
•The want of knowledge— all we ^ow is use- 
less: 

But *tu not wise to sadden with such 
thoughts 

This hour of beauty and benignity 
Look yonder with delightful heart and eye, 
On those low cottages, that shine so bright. 
Robed in the glory of the setting sun ! 

But he is parting— fading— day is o*er 
Yonder he hastens to dispense new life. 

Oh for a wing to raise me up from earth. 
Nearer and yet more near to the bright orb. 
Erst have I seen by Evening’s heavenly 
light, 

The world that sleeps so stilly at my feet. 
These hills now kindling in the light— this 
stream. 

Whose breast now shines like silver— this 
sofe vale, 

(How calm it is), all seemed as ’twere to 
flow 

In floods of gold, beyond expression bright — 
Nothing to stop or stay the ged-like motion 
Of the wild hill, and all its vales — the scu. 
With its warm bays, to the astonished eyes 
Opened its bosom— but at length the sun 
Seemed just prepiped to sink— a power un- 
known. 

An impulse indescribable succeeded— 
Onward in thought 1 haste to drink the 
beams 

Of the eternal light— before me day 
And night left far bdiind — and overhead 
Wide Heaven— and under me (he spreading 
fea 

A glorious vision,— ere it past aw&y. 

The sun had auok.— Oh, to the spirit’s 
flight, 

How faint and feeble ate material wings ! 

Yet such our nature is, that when the lark, 
High over ua, unseen, in the blue aky 
Timlli his heait-]^erdng song, we feel our- 
selves 

Press up from earth os ’twere In rivalry,- 
And whm above the sayoge hill of pines 
eagle sweeps with outspread wings— 
and who) 
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The crane puifiiest hl^ Off, his homeWttxd 
paibt 

Flying o*er watsyy iBOoit atid Wide iskes 
lonely I 

Wag. I too have hod my hoiWs of re* 
verie. 

But iropulBe* stMih as this, 1 netSr flSli 
Of wood and fteld the eye will SOdn grew 
weary ; 

I'd never envy the Wild birds their wings t 
How different are the pleasures of the mind. 
Leading from book to book, from leaf to 
leaf. 

They make the nights of winter bright and 
cheerfttl j 

They roread a sense of pleasure thro’ the 
nnune,-— 

And ah ! when you behold some valued 
parchments 

All heaven descends to your delighted senses I 
Fa. Thy heart, my friend, now knows 
but one desire, 

Oh never learn another !— in my breast 
Alas two souls have taken their abode, 

And each is struggling there for mastery ! 
One to the world, aiS the world's sensual 
pleasures. 

Clings closely with scarce separable organs, 
The other from th^ dimness of the eara. 
Rises m power to loftier purer pleasures.*^ 
Dnght Spints»-ye, who even in the air. 
Move with ypur lordly wings 'tween eartli 
and heaven, 

Come from your golden, ** ineense-breath- 
ing" clouds, 

Bear me away to new and varied life ! 

Oh were tliat magic itiatitle mine* which bore 
The wearer at his Will to distant lands. 

How little would 1 prize the lordly robes 
Of princes, and the pUTple pomp of kings ! 
Wag, Oh venture not to invoke the well- 
known host, 

WIk) spread, a living atreum, thro' the vast 
air. 

Who watch industriously tnoki’s thousand 
motions. 

For ever active in the work of eviL 
From all sides pour they on us, from the 
North, 

With shrilling hiss they drive tfaeir arrowy 
tongues, 

And ^iiceding from the parching East, they 
feed 

On tlic dry lungs, and drink Ihe breath of 
life. 

And the Soutli sends them forth, ai middle 
day 

'i'u hcanfresli fire upon the burning bnfia! 
Ready for evil, with delight they 1^, 

Obey Man's bidding tO deceive his so^ 
Like angel-miiustcrs of Heaven they seetp, 
And utter talsdioods witli an aggers voko. 
But let's away-P.rthe sky is gjimy altondy. 

The air grows chill— rile douds are ftdloig 
heay— . 

Ateveningii^w? ’s the best place for amoni 
Wliat ails thee ? why with such astonldUri 
eyes, 


Dost thou sit MMilig kilo file ci»A fwsligfat!^ 
What seest thou there that eon ollbol tM 
thus ?— 

Fa. Doyouseetha«bilidtdeg,whMtwthi«* 
the green eom-blades 

He runs, just ghmclng by titetti fbr a nMi^ 
ment, 

Wag. I've seen him thib while poet, bHl 
thought not of hfiWf 
As any way strange. 

Fa. Look 01 Mm eueftiUyt 
What do you take him now to be ? 

Wagi^ Why, Oothhig, 

But 0 rough water-dog^ t^ho, hi the wsy 
Of doge, is searching tor Mi 
stepsL 

Fa. Do youMweVVehwwM wldiseiWUjb 
cirdfes^ 

He courses round usf neirerond yetneonr 
Each turn,— and if my eyce do not deceivd 
me, 

Sparkles of fire whirl where Mi toot hath 
touched ! 

Wag. 1 can see nothing more than d 
black dog, 

It must be some deception of your eyes. 

Fa. MethinkshedrawsUghtmegietbreadi 
oiouad us, 

Hereafter to intangk and insnsoo ! 

Wa^. In doubt and toar, (I think) he*i 
leaping round us, 

Sedng two Strangers in his master's stead. 

Fa. 'Die circle, see, how mtidi mote nar* 

row 'tis,^ 

He's very near us I 

Wag. ’Tie a dog, you see, 
And not a spectre. See, he snarls at msWen, 
Barks, lies upon his bdly, Wi^ Ms tail. 

As all dogs do. 

, Fa. We'll bring him home with us, 
Come pretty fellow— 

Wag, He's a comical^,*-- 
If you stand stillt be stands and waits tof 
you— 

Speak to him, and he strait ks^ up ori 
you,^ 

Leave something after you, no doubt he*tt 
bring it, 

Or plunge into the water for your stic^ 

Fa. You're 1 43B& see nosMog of 
the qiectre, 

In himi^tt oan be notiMng more riuni training* 

Wag. 'Tis wonderftil the knowfedge of 
brute bOBSta, 

A dog well-trained will know a wise man's 
walk, 

Soon will this most intdUgent of students. 
Win wholly to bmiself his master’s tovour I 

{JSxeuHtt going in thro* the ttnen-gatee.} 


SCENE.— I^AUSTtrs'a STVBt. 

Snter Fauetuif ^ ^ 

Fa. O’er silent field, and k&^ktwn. 
Her dusky mantle Nif^ hmii mWB| 
At twilight's Mdy heartmtltottr, ^ 

In Man^ better eoul Mil powers 
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The passions are at peace within, To use a guest so, is not pleasant. 

And still each stormy thought gf Sin— But none could bear tliis whine incossant ! 


The yielding bosom overawed, 

Breathes love to Man, and love to God !— 
Whtn in our narrow^cell each night, 

The lone bmp slieds its friendly light. 
When from tlic bosom, doubt and fear 
Pass uff like clouds, and leave it clear— 
Then Reason re-asaiimes her rtign. 

And Hope begins to bloom again. 

And the heart seeks with longing strife. 

In vain to feel the streams of life ! 

Cease, dog, to growl, thy beastly howl 
111 s^uits the holy tone of feeling. 

Whose inftuence o*er my soul is stealing— 
Widi men ’tis common to contemn. 
Whatever is too good, too fair. 

Too high to be conceived by them. 

And is’t that like those wretched carles. 
This dog, at what he knows not, snarls ! 
But ah, already, from my heart. 

The streams of heavenly thought depart ! 

1 lowoft have I experienced change like this. 
Yet is it not unblest in the event,' 

For seeking to supply the natural dearth. 
We learn to prize things loftier than the 
earth. 

And 'jhall wc find a better ofiering 
Or seek for comfort from a purer spring 
Than that, which Hows in the New Tes* 

T VMF.Nr ? 

Strong impulse sways me to translate the 
text, 

Of that most holy book, with honest feeling. 
In the loved language of my native land; 
The heavenly mysteries of truth revealing ! 
Ule openh a votupir, and pirpaic^ to 
comn?uir€ his tianslatioft.) 

IN THE BEGtNNINO WAS THE WOED,’ — 
alas, 

Tlie first line stops me— how shall I pro- 
ceed ? 

“ The word” cannot express the meaning 
here— 

I must translate the passage differently, 

If by its spirit I am rightly guided ! — 

Once more — “ in the heginninu was 

THE TllOUtillT,” 

Consider the first line attentively, 
f^est hurrying on too fast you lose the 
meaning— 

Was it then Thought that has created all 
things. 

Can Thought make Matter I let us try the 
line 

Once more,—” in the beginning was 
THE poweh,” 

This yii not do— even while I write the 

i fdjl^B^ults— oh help me holy Spirit, 

the passage once again, and write 
** IK THi; BEaiKNlNG WAS THE 
ACT.^’ , , 

Cease tearing this angry howl, 

These moan<) dissawed and dull,— 

Down, dog, or I imtet be rougher. 

Noise like this 1 cannot suffer,*— 

One of us roust leave the dnaet, if 
You still keep growling— that is positive 


The door you sec is open yonder. 

And let me him ; you’re free to wander— 
But can what 1 see be real. 

Or Ls all some trick ideal ? 

’Tis surely sometliing more than nature. 
Form is changed, and size, and stature, 
Largf^r, loftier, crecter, 

Tins bocimiig dog must be a spectre. 

With fiery eyes, jaws grinding thus. 

Like an hippopotamus. 

And here to bring this whelp of hell. 

Oh, at last, I know thee wcIL 
For such lialf-dcvilish, hcllisli spawn, 
Nought’s like the lock of Solomon. 

Spirits u - ithont . * 

One LS in prison ! 

Listen to reason, 

Venture not on ! 

Where he hatli gone 
Follow him none ! 

Stay we without, 

Sweep we about. 

Backward and forward. 

Southward and northward, 

Our colleague assisting, 

His fetters unLuisting, 

Lightening their pressure 
By mystical measure. 

At our motions and voices, 

Our brother rejoices. 

For us hath he offered. 

His safety, and siiffered, 

We are his debtors, 

Let’s loosen liis fetter^ ! 

T'a. To conquer him must I rehearse, 
First that deep mysterious verse. 

Which each elemental spirit, 

Of the orders four, who hear it. 

Trembling, will confess and fear it ! 
Scorching Saeamandeh burn, 
Ntmi’Ii or Wati.r, twist and turn, 
Vanish Svepii to thy far home. 
Labour vex thee, drudging Gnome ? 
He is but a sorry scliolar, 

To whom each elemental ruler. 

Their acts and attributes essentail. 

And their influence potential. 

And their sympathies uuxihar 
Arc not matters quite familiar, 

Little, knows he, little merits 
A dominion over spirits. 

SalamanJcr, tire-wrapt wither, 

Crush, Nympho thy murmuring waves 
together— 

Vanirii, Sylph^ with pinions fleeter 
^4nd more bright than midnight meteor. 
HitbCri Incuims^ flee, flee 
To domestic drudgery — 

IiMcnbu*^ I name ^ce guard. 

O’er thfc beast keep watch and ward ! 

By ipirits of a different kind 
la the brute possessed 1 find. 

Grinning he lies, and mocks tlie charm 
That has no power to work him harm. 

Spectre ! by a stiongcr spell 
Thy obedience I compel— 
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If tliou be a Berf of Satan, 

A follower of the fallen great ono-^ 
Deserter from liell— 

I conjure and charm tlice, 

By the voice of the spell 

To which bowd the black army !— 

Faustus' charms are at last success- 
ful. The dog, who has been hiding 
behind the stove, swells to the size of 
an elepliant — at last bursts asunder — 
the chamber is filled with clouds of 
smoke, which, as they slowly disperse, 
leave exposed to view Mephistopheies, 
arrayed in the dress of a travelling 
student. After some expressions of 
complaint on the part of Mephisto- 
pheles, and surprise on that of Faust- 
us, the latter inquires who his visitor 
is, and is answered, 

A member of that power, which evermore 
Acting witli evil will works otily good. 

Fa. What miiy this riddle mean ? 

Mrph. I am the spirit 
That evermore am busy in destruction— 
I\Ty righteous task — for all, whatever is, 

Ts worthy of destruction. Therefore, better 
Were it that nothing should remain. What 
you 

('all falsely sin and nun, and, in short. 

All m in deems evil, is my proper provii to ! 
Fa. Tliou callcst thy&elf a inemoer of a 
boi!y, 

And y et thou stand’st a perfect form before 
me. 

Miph, I speak the language of deliberate 
truth. 

Tho’ Mau^ mean man, proud of that little 
fool -world. 

Ills individual bosom, boasts liimself 
A being whole and ptifect, yet am I 
Part of a part, which part at first was all, — 
A part of Darkness who gave birth to liight, 
Proud Light, who each day is diminishing 
Her mother's rank, confines each day her 
range. 

Yet conquers not, for in the constant strife 
Light still must cling to W//for existence ; 
From hoihi streams she, she makes hoilif 
bright. 

Body opposes and arrests her beams; 

And so, I tnibt, when body is no more 
Light too will share tlP inevitable doom. 

Fa. At length, I know thy worthy occu- 
pations, 

All impotent to do extensive evil ; 

On lesser trillis dost thou try thy hand ? 
Mvph. And even in this way little can 
be done— 

Some iKiwer still stops the progress of des- 
truction. 

This something, or this nothing, of a world, 
^J'his mass of sliange confusion, why should 1 
Approach it ever ? Far as I can sec. 

For all its tempests, floods, volcanoes, earth- 
quakc^s, 

It still remains, the self-same sen and land. 


Even o*er the death-doomed face of men 
and beasts 

How little is the conquest I have gained ! 
How many generations have I seen 
Laid in their graves, end still the vounj? 
fresh blood 

Will circiihte, and still the spirit of life 
Decays not. *Tis enough to drive me mad. 
In air, in water, and in earth, up-spring 
A thou^'and bursting genns. In dry and 
damp, 

In warm .md cold, all things are full of life ! 

After some mutual recrimination, 
Mephistopheles begs permission to 
depart, being detained still by the 
powerful effects of a goblin-foot, whi(d\ 
Faustus had traced in the threshold- 
Faustus, after observing that it is not 
every day that a man has the oppAr<- 
tunity of catching the devil, argues 
that it is therefore prudent to keep 
him when we have him caught. They 
become better friends; and Mephis- 
topheleg proposes to give the Doctor a 
proof of his powers of amusing the 
time agreeably. 

The songs soft spirits sing to thee, 

The images they bring to thee, 

Arc not in empty exhibition 
Of the skill of a magician ; 

Pictur j fair and music's tone 
Speak to eye and ear alone, 

But odours sweet around thee sporting. 
Lingering tastes thy palate courting. 
Feelings gratified, enraptured, 

All thy senses shall be captured. 

— Preparation need not be— 

Spirits, begin your melody. 

Spirits sing. 

Vanish dark arches, 

That over us bend. 

Let the blue sky in beauty 
Look in like a friend. 

Oh I that the black clouds 
Asunder were riven. 

That the small stars were brightening 
All thro’ the wide heaven ! 

And look at t|iem smiling 
In beautiful splendour. 

Suns, but witli glory 
More placid and tender ! ^ 

Children of Heaven, 

In spiritual beauty. 

Descending, and bending 
With billowy motion, 

And others, your brotliers. 

In fervent devotion 
Follow behind— 

O'er field and o'er flower. 

On bank and in bower 
Ribbands are fluttering 
Graceful they move, 

When lovers are uttering 
Feelings of love. 

Clustering grapes. 

The vinc\ purple treasure. 
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Have fallen in the wlne-vat, 

And bleed in its prcasulre— 
Filming and steaming, tlie new wine Is 
streaming. 

Over bright precitnis stones 
It rolls on from its fountain, 

Leaving behind it 
Meadow and mountain. 

It lingers in wide lakes more leisurely flow* 

Where the hills to behold it with pleasure 
are glowing ! 

And the winged throng, 

Fly rejoicing along. 

Onward end onward, 

With wings steering sun^iwaid, 

Th where the bright islands, with magical 
motion, 

Sth with the waves of the stirring ocean ! 
Where we hear ’em shout in chorus. 

Or see ’em dance on lawns before us, 

As over land or over waters 
Chance the idle parties scatters ; 

Some upon tlic far bills gleaming, 

Some along tlie bright lakes streaming. 
Some their forms in air suspending. 

Float in circles nc\ er-ending ; 

All their feeling and employment 
Is the spirit of enjoyment. 

While the gracious stars above them 
Smile to say how much they love them f 


This extraordinary song produces 
the effect which our readers, we sup- 
pose, anticipated — Faustus is, before 
It is concluded, fast asleep — Mephis- 
topheles, in a charm more intelligible, 
commands a rat to appear before him, 
and orders him to gnaw away the 
goblin-foot from the threshold, and 
thus he effects his escape. Me- 
phistopheles, however, soon repeats 
his visit. Faustus is sitting alone in 
his study when he hears him at the 
door. 


Fa, A knock. (!knne in. Who’s now 
come to torment me f 
Meph. ’Tifi I. 

Fa. Come in, 

Meph. You must command me tbiice. 
Fiu Come in, then. 

Mep^ That will do, I’m setisfled. 

We soon shall be the best friends in the 
world ! 

{EfUen.} From your mind to scatter wholly 
The mists of peevish melancholy. 

Hither come I now, and bear 
Of a young lord the noble air. 

And mask me in his diktaeter • 

My dress is splendid^ Jtou behold, 
Blazing F^h flko wMj g^d, 

With my stiffiilken pride, 

And the long sword hahidng by my side. 
And o’er my cap the code’s ptoud feath- 


a fine fellow altogether. 

And now, my friend, wUhodt detdy. 
Equip yourself in like army, 


That, light and free, you thus may see 
Life’s many pleasures what they be I 
Fa. Oh ! I would feel in such a dress 
more bitterly 

The narrow cramping limits of man’s na^ 
ture ! 

f am too old to yield myself to pleasure. 
Too young to have the appetite departed. 
What con earth give me now ? ** Refrain, 
refrain !” 

This is the everli^ng song^the chime 
Perpetually jingling in the ears, 

Ana with hoarse accents every hour repeats 
it. 

Each mom, with a dull sense of something 
dreadful, 

I wake, and from my bitter heart could 
weep 

To see another day, which, in its course 
Will not fulfil one wish of mine — ^notonel 

• « • • • 

And, when the night is come, with heavy 
heart 

Must I lie down upon my bed, where rest 
Is never granted me, where wild dreams 
come, 

Hideous and scaring. The indwelling spi- 
nt, 

Whose temple is my heart, who rules its 
powers. 

Can stir the bosom to its lowest depths, 

But has no power to move external nature ; 
And therefore is existence burthensome, 
And death desireable, and life detested. 

Mepk. Yet death’s a gue&t not altogether 
welcome. 

Fa Oh happy he for whom, in victory’s 
hour 

Of splendour, death around his temples 
binds 

The laurel dyed with blood, and happy he 
Whom, in his true love’s arms, he finds re- 
posing— 

Oh that before that mighty spirit’s power 
My individual being was dissolved, 

My life absorbed, my soul unchained from 
earth ! 

Meph, And yet to-night I’ve seen a cer- 
tain man 

Forbear to taste a certain dark brown liquid ! 

Fa. Tis then, 1 see, your gentlemanly 
practice 

To amuse yourself in playing the spy’s part. 

Meph. 1 know not all, but 1 know 
many things. 

Fa. From harrowing thoughts, a well- 
known winning lay— 

S eet music— long-rcmcmbcred words a- 
waked me. 

All that remained of my boy’s heart was 
captive 

To the dear eclio of more happy days. 

This makes me curse oU these unholy things. 
This miwic jugglery, that fools the soul— 
These obscure powers that cloud and flat- 
ter it, 

And bind it in this dungeon of despair ! 

Oh cursed first of all be the high thoughts 
That man conceives of his own attributes ! 
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And cursed be the shadowy epijeacaDGes, 
The false dduaiTe imam of things 
That slave and mofik me senses ! cunsd be 
The hypocrite dreams that sooth us when 
we think 

Of fame*-^ deathless and enduring names ! 
Cursed be ell that, in self-flattecy* 

Wc call our own, wife, child, or slave, or 
plough ; 

Curse upon Mammon, when with luring 
gold 

He stirs our souls to hardy deeds, or when 
He spreads the couch of indolent repose ; 
And cursed be that highest joy of life, 

The sweet grape’s balmy and luxurious juice ; 
And euised be all hope and all belief ; 

And cursed more than all, man’s tame en- 
durance. 

SoTtg ofinvttiUe tpiritg. 

Wo ! wo I thou hast destroyed it. 

The beautiful world 
Into darkness is hurled ! 

A demi-god cursed it ; 

Horror and ruin 
Now are ensuing : 

Its fragments we sweep 
Wim old Chaos to darkle ; 

Over brightness we weep 

That has now ceased to sparirlc ! 

Son of earth, 

To second birth, 

Call again its glories splendid t 
Oh restore what thou hast tended ; 

Build it in thy secret heart, 

Be no more the thing thou art. 
Be-commence, with clearer sense, 

I'he better paths of life preferred, 

And for around, let the blythe sound 
Of Joy unheard before, ^ heard 1 
M§ph. Listen to the witching lay, 

The lowest of my spirits they I 
How they advise to joys of sense. 

With voice of old experience ; 

Inviting thee ’mong men to dwell 
Far away from this dull cell— 

Where passions and young blood together 
In solitude grow dry and wither. 

Oh listen, and let charms like these 
Thy feelings and thy fancy seize ! 

Cease to indulge this misanthropic humour. 
Which like a vulture preys umn your life. 
The worst society will make Uiee frel 
That thou too art a man knd among men f 
Mephistopheles proposes to show the 
world and its pleasures to Faustus^ on 
the usual conditions in such cases. 
Meph. I bind myself to be thy servafit 
here^ 

To run and rest not at thy beck and bidding. 
And when wc meet again in yonder place, 
Tfiere^ in like manner, thou sbolt be my 
servant. 

Fa. That vonder pi.ace gives me 
but small concern ; 

When thou hast first scattered this world to 
atoms, 

There may be others then, for aught I care. 


AU joys, that I can feel, from this earth 
flow, 

And this sun shines upon tny miseries I 
And were I once divorced from I cm 
not 

What may hereafter happen— of these things 
I’ll hear no more— I do not seek to know 
If man, in future life, still hates and loves ; 
If in these spheres there be, as weU as here. 
Like differences of suffering and enjoyment, 
Debas('U4i*nt and superiority ! 

Meph. With feehngs, such as these, you 
well may venture, 

* * w P » 

I’ll give thee things that man hath never 
seen I 

Fa. What can’st thou give, poor misera- 
ble deviL 

Thinkest thou that man’s proud souL-his 
struggling thoughts 

And high desires— have ever been conceived 
By such as thou art ? wretch, what canst 
thou give ? 

But thou hast food which satisfieth not. 

And thou hast the red gold, that restlessly 
Like qmcksilver glides from the grasping 
nand— 

And Play, at whidi none ever yet hath won. 
And Beauty, a fair finrm, that while she 
leans 

Upon my trusting heart with winning eyes 
Will woo another ; and thou canst msplay 
High honours, objects of divine ambition. 
That, like the meteor, vanish into nothing ! 
Shew me this fruit, that perishes untastea; 
The trees, that every day grow green again! 

Meph. I do not slirinlc from thy demand 
* — with gifts 

And treasures such as these will I supply 
thee; 

But the time comes, my friend, when we 
shall frost 

Untroubled, ond enjoy tilings truly good I 

Fa, Oh could I once lie down witii heart 
untroubled. 

Even for one moment feel my heart at rest, 
I care not if the next behold my ruin ; 

Canst thou by falsehood or by flattery 
Delude me to one feeling of delight ; 

One breathing of enj<^cnt 1 let that day 
Be my last day of life ; be this our baigain. 
■ • a • ■ " 

If ever I, at any moment, say, 

•« Fair visions linger Oh how beau- 

Or words like these, then throw me into 
fetters. 

Then willingly do I consent to perish ; 

Then may the death-bell pea! its lieavy 
sounds ; 

Then is thy service at on end, and then 
The clock may cease to strike— the hand to 
move ; 

For me he time Uiun past away for ever ! 
The bond is duly execut^ with the 
usual formalities. Goethe, however, 
docs not follow the good example of 
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old Christopher Marlowe in giving us 
a copy of it. When it is delivered 
into the hand$ gf Mephistopheles, 
Faustus exclaims : 

Fear not that I will break this covenant, 
The only impulse now that sways my pow- 
erB» 

My sole desire in life, is what I’ve pro*, 
mised ! 

IVc been puded up with fancies too as- 
piring, 

My rank is not more high than thine ; I am 
Degraded and despised by the great spirit ; 
Nature is sealed from me! the web of 
thought 

Is shattered ; burst into a thousand threads; 
1 loathe, and sicken at the name of know- 
ledge ! 

Npw in the depths of sensuality 
To still these burning passions; to be 
wrapped 

In the impenetrable cloak of magic, | 

With things miraculous to feast the senses ! 
Let us fling ourselves into the stream of 
time, 

Into tlie tumbling waves of accident. 

Let pain and pleasure, loatliing and enjoy- 
ment, 

Mingle and alternate, as it may be ; 
Restlessness is man’s best activity. 

M(pk. If your desires be thus impetuous, 
Measureless, universal, objectless. 

Catching each moment, while ujKin the 
wing 

In random motion, all that wins your eye ; 
If any thing will do that is amusing. 

Cling close to me : come on, and tremble 
not !— 

Fa. Harken ; I have not said one word 
of bliss ! 

Henceforth be tumult holy unto me, 

Painful enjoyment, idolizing hatred. 
Cheering vexation ! and my breast, serened, 
And separated from the toil of knov/Iedgc, 
Shall never shut itself against tlic wounds 
Of Pain ; whate’er is portioned ’mong man- 
kind. 

In my own intimate self shall I enjoy. 

With my soul grasp all thoughts most high 
or deep. 

Heap on my heart all human joys and woes, 
Expand myself, until mankind become 
A part, as ’«\/cre, of my identity ; 

And they and 1 at last together perish ! 
Meph. Believe me, who for many thou- 
sand years 

Have fed on this hard food unwillingly. 

Man from the ctadle to the gravc^ in 
yodth 

Or age, is still unable to digest 
The ancient leaven of grief, that spreads 
tbroqgl^ alL 

Oh well niay^ thou give faith to one of us, 
Who tells thee that this universal life 
Is svited to the Peity alone ; ^ 

I/imsr/fhe dwells in brightness everlasting; 
Cs he bath driven into eternal darkness ; 

For day and night ffour natarc is adapted I 

a 


Fa, This daunts not me ! 

Meph, Well, please yourself with words, 
To me there seems to be one obstacle ; 
Man’s time is short; the paths of knowledge 
long; 

Call to your aid some builder up of verses. 
Let his mind wander in tlie fields of thought, 
Imagining high attributes to heap 
On you — the lion’s magnanimity—- 
The ficetness of the stag — the fiery blood 
That dances in the heart's of Italy — 

The constancy and firmness of the North — 
Let his invention gift you with the secret, 
With lofty thoughts low cunning to com- 
bine— 

To love with all a young heart’s ardent im- 
pulses, 

Yet following closely some cold plan of 
reason — 

Oh, if I chanced to meet a man, who thus 
Could reconcile all contrarieties. 

In truth I know no other name that I 
Could give him justly, than “ Sir Micio^ 
rovm. 

Fa. What am I then ? if it be thus im- 
possible 

For man, however he miy strive, to win 
The crown for which his every feeling pants? 
Meph. Thou art at last, that which thou 
wert at first— 

Fix to thy head ten thousand lyincj curls. 

Or place thy feet on stilts a cubit high, 

Still wilt tliou end in being, what thou art. 
Fa, I feel, that ’tis in vain I would as- 
sume 

The universal feelings of mankind— 

Their soul and being, I must end at last. 
Feeling witliin myself no added powers, 

Not by one hair’s breadth higher than be- 
fore, 

—As far as ever from the eternal nature ! 
Meph. You vii'w the thing, good sir, as 
men view tilings — 

This must be made more clear, or wc will 
lose 

Life’s pleasures — what, the vengeance — 
hands and feet. 

And head and heart, are thine, confessedly. 
But arc the things which I command, enjoy. 
And use at will, the less to be called mine ? 
When 1 behold six horses at my service. 

Is not their strength, and speed, and vigour, 
mine ? 

I move as rapidly, and fed, in truth. 

As if their four and twenty limbs were 
mine ! 

But come, let us haste into society,— 

Away into the world, and yield ourselves 
Up to the pleasures, which the senses give— 

I teU thca, that n calculating wretch — 

Your moralist — your deep philosopher — 

Is like a boast upon a withered heath. 

By a bad spirit carried round and round, 

In the same grassless circle— while, on all 
sides, 

Unseen by him, the bright green pastures 
shine. 

Fa* But how, begin ? 

Meph, First, must Wc fly from hence— 
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What place of martyrdom is this ? what life 
Is this to lead ! or can you call it life. 
Wearying yourself and pupils thus for ever ? 
Afraid, even in a hint, to intimate 
Your beat acquirements to the boys who 
crowd 

Yoiu* lecture-room ; even now upon the 
btairs 

I hear the foot of one. 

Fa, Impossible ; 1 cannot see him now. 
Mejph. The poor lad has been waiting a 
long while ; 

We should not let him go without some 
notice ; 

Come now, let me put on your cap and gown. 
This masquerade dress becomes me charm- 
ingly. 

In a few minutes I’ll have done with him ; 
Meanwhile, go you, get ready for our jour- 
ney ! [ Faust us 

Mcpli, (In Faustus's long gown,) Aye, 
thus continue to contemn 
Reason and learning, man’s best powers ; 
And every hope he con inherit, 

Still speak despisingly of them. 
Heart-hardened by an evil spirit ; 

Soul and senses in confusion. 

Mocked by magical delusion ; 

Still indulge thy vain derision ! 

Mine thou art, without condition ! 

His is an eager restless mind. 

That presses forward unconfined ; 

And, in the anticipation 
Of a brisk imagination ; 

Kver active, still outmeasures 
The slow steps of earthly pleasures : 
Him, thro’ the world’s wild vanity. 

Its wearisome inanity 

Now, I mean to bring with me ; 

In these new scenes he will resemble 
A child ; will totter, stop, and tremble, 
And for support will cling to me I 
Meats and wines, unsatisfying, 

Sliall before his lips be ^ing ; 

He seeks repose, in vain, in vain, 

Repose he never *:hall obtain ; 

And thoi^h he had 'not sold it to the devil, 
A soul, like bis, could not escape from evil. 

The student enters, but after a little 
conversation with the supposed Faus« 
tus, on the subject of his future stu* 
dies, he feels dispirited, and when 
Mepliistopheles congratulates him on 
the opportunities before him of pur- 
suing knowledge, he says, with a na« 
turai sigh— 

And yet, if I the truth may say, 

I would I were again away ; 

Walls like these, and halls like these. 

Will, 1 fear, in no wise please ! 

The narrow gloom of this cold room. 

Where nothing green is ever seen ; 

No lawn— no tree— no floweret’s bloom— 
’Mong benches, books, my heart is sinking. 
And my wasted senses shrinking— 

1 mourn the hour that I came hither, 

Kar, and eye, and heart will die, 
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Thought, and tlie power of thought will 
wither. 

Meph, This is all custom, as at first, 
Unwillingly the young child sips 
The breast ; but soon, with eager thirst, 
And pressure of delighted lips. 

Clings to the mother’s heart, that gives 
^ The living food, on which he lives ; 

Thus thou, each day more deeply blest. 
Will d ■ ’k from wisdom’s nursing breast; 
« « • • « 

But let me beg, tliat you will mention. 
What line of fife is your intention. 

Stu, Oh, I long ardendy to know. 
Whatever man may learn below. 

All that wc contemplate on earth, 

And all that in the heaven hath birth. 

To roam thro’ learning’s wondrous maze, 
And comprehend all nature’s ways. 

Mvph. Right ; but by prudence still be 
guided. 

Guard most, that mind and thought be 
not 

Much dissipated and divided. 

Stn. With soul and strength will I apply. 
But now and then could seize with pleasure 
A few short hours of idle leisure, 

A little thoughtless liberty ; 

A pleasant summer hohday, 

When skies are bright, and fields arc gay. 
Aleph, Use TIME with wisdom— fast flics 
time from thee, 

But by strict order thou may’st conquer him ! 
For this to Logic first, my friend, 

Would I advise thee to attend ; 

Thus will your mind, well-trained, and 
high, 

In Spanish boots stalk pompously f 
With solemn look, and sober pace. 

The beaten road of thought will trace ; 
Nor here and there, thro’ paths oblique, 
In devious wanderings idly strike ; 

Then in long lessons arc you taught, 
That in tlie processes of thought. 

Which hitherto unmarked had gone, 
Like eating, and like drinking, on ; 

One, Two, and Three, the guide must be 
In things which were till now so free. 
But, as the weaver’s work is wrouglit. 
Even so is formed the web of thought ; 
One movement leads a thousand threads ; 
Unseen they move, as now above 
The shuwe darts, and now darts under ; 
And, with one blow, at once will go 
A thousand binding ties asunder. 

And dius with your pliilosopher 
Who teaches wisely to infer — 

Ttir Jirsf was soothe second .sr?— 

Then must tJtc ttilrd and font ih In 

And if the premises be hollow 

That the conclnmn xvill not folhnc, , 

Such things charm students every where, 

But none is a philosopher — 

For he, who seeks to learn, or gives 
Descriptions of a thing, that lives. 

Begins with “ murdering, to dissect,” 

The lifeless parts he may inspOcW 
The limbs arc there beneatli his knife, 

And nil— but tliat, which gave them file ! 

2 1 
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Alas ! the spirit hath withdrawn. 

That, which informed them all is gone— 
And yet your wise men will call this 
Experiment— Analysis- 
Names all of mockery — yet each fool 
Sees rot the self-given ridicule ! 

Stu. I cannot wholly comprehend your 
meaning. 

Mvph. No matter — next time you’ll get 
better on— 

When you have learned to arrange, and 
classify. 

And body aU you hear in syllogisms. 

Stu, My brain is stupified — I feci 
As if, within my head, a wheel 
Was whirling round with ceaseless reel. 

This concision of the student is not 
lessened in the course of the conver- 
sation — Mephistophelcs speaks in the 
same confident, assuming, and per- 
plexing style, of metaphysics and di- 
vinity — affecting to point out their ad- 
vantages, while he is suggesting by 
his sarcastic manner more than doubts 
of their utility, into the mind of the 
wondering student. Our -lecturer, 
however, gets tired of the serious tone, 
and when he comes to speak of medi- 
erne, he treats it, or ratner its profes- 
sors, with more malicious and devilish 
ridicule, than the other studies of 
which he has been speaking — we arc 
sorry wc have not left ourselves room 
for this part of his lecture. The stu- 
dent is lost in admiration of his learn- 
ing, hut as might he expected, quite 
confused after this lesson, of which he 
docs not know what to make. The in- 
terview closes by the student's re- 
questing him to write a sentence in 
his Album. (^Stammbuch,) Mephisto- 
phcles complies, and writes— 

Ye shall be as gods, knowing good and 
evil.” 

The student retires— Faustus en- 
ters, drest for his journey— inquires 
how they are to travel, ana is inform- 
ed, that by the assistance of Mephis- 
tqpheles's mantle, and some prepara- 
tion of fire which he has ready for the 
purpose, they will be enabled to move 
easily through the air,— They first go 
to Leipsic, and witness the drinking 
and singing of a diiipated party in a 
tavern — ^AlephistoplKleB becomes quite 
gay — sings for them, and at last pro- 
{M)ses to supply them with better wine 
than what tliey are engaged in dis- 
cussing. While, however, they are 
enjoying the Various wines which he 
astonishes them by producing, one 
unluckily spills his gl^, and the li- 
quor, as It falls to the j^ound, is ob- 
served to sparkle* like fire— the char- 


acter of the new guest is now suspect- 
ed, but he, who derives much amuse- 
ment from their confusion, recites a 
charm, on which they lose altogether 
the faculties, which, even before this 
juf^gling, were pretty well clouded. 
They imagine themselves in a vine- 
yard, each mistakes his neighbour's 
nose for a cluster of grapes, and has 
a knife raised, about to cut it off, 
when Mephistophelcs removes the de- 
lusion, and lets them see their dan- 
ger. This story, which we do not 
much admire here, is told with 
amusing gravity by Camerarius, in 
his historical meditations, and the 
reader is solemnly warned against the 
danger of keeping company with the 
devil. 

The next scene is a ttUcii** kitchen,...^ 

{On a low hearth a large cauldron is seen 
on the fire-^in the thick smoke are dts* 
covered several strange Jigures-^-k fe- 
male Ckt-kvn is sitting beside the cauU 
dfon, to skim it, and take cure it docs 
not boil over. An old male cat*apb, 
with his children, sits near, rearming 
himself •^■^tr an ge articles of furniture, 
suitable to the ylace, seen hanging ftom 
the walls, &C.J 

Faustus and Mephistopiieles. 

Fa, This senseless witchcraft sickens and 
disgusts me, 

And say’st thou that I shall recruit life’s 
powers, 

Here in this loathsome den of filthy mad- 
ness? 

Shall 1 petition an old hac for coun<;el ? 
And can the nauseous puddle of that pot 
Give thirty years of life ?— alas, it seems 
There’s little hope if thou hast nothing bet- 
ter— 

My expectation is already gone ! 

Is there in Nature no restorative 
But this ? has Spirit never yet devised 
Means different to prolong man’s time of 
life? 

Meph, Now do I recognize my friend’s 
good sense— 

Yes ! there arc also natural means by whicli 
Lift’s bloom and vigour may be long pre- 
served* 

But in a different book this lesson lies. 

And it forms a strange chapter. 

Fa. I will learn it — 

Mepfu There is a means, and it requires 
not gold, 

Magic or medicine ; — away with you 
Into the fields — begin to hew and delve— r 
Confine yourself, and limit every wish 
Within a narrow circle — feed u^n 
Meats* simple, undisguised— and live, in 
short. 

Beast-like, ’mong beasts— deem it no de- 
gradation. 
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Thyself to spread the dung upon the Held, 
The growth of which thou art to reap— 
this is 

Indeed the best way to prolong your life. 
And wear at eighty a hale countenance. 

Fa. This cannot be— 1 uiu not used to 
it-.— 

Nor can I learn to take up nou the spade — 
Such narrow hie would never do for me. 
Mtph. We must recur then to the witch. 
Fa. Wliy so ?— What’s the particular use 
of an old hag 

In the matter ? cairt you cook the draught 
yourself? 

Meph. That were a pretty waste of Time 
— why, man, 

A thousand bridges might be built, before 
’Tis done — it asks not skill and science only. 
But patience must brood over it— the spirit 
In silence must remain for years fermenting ; 
Time, and Time only, clears and strengthens 
it— 

All things belonging to it are mysterious— 
Its powers, audits injCTedicnts wonderful— 
True— *twas the devu that first invented it. 
But yet the devil can’t make it— look- 
look, yonder — 

W]iat a handsome crew they are— both 
maid and man. 

Mephistopheles enters into a con* 
versation with the cat- apes— their an- 
swers to the different questions he 
proposes are delivered in uncouth 
rhymes — and the whimsical absurdity 
of all that they say, seems, as if the 
author intended, that their minds 
should be supposed to bear the same 
disagreeable resemblance to that of 
man, as tlieir monkey shapes to the 
human body. It is impossible — ^as 
Madame de Stael has observed — to 
read the scene without thinking of the 
witches in Macbeth — but these are 
loathsome, squalid, hateful creatures 
— burlesquing humanity, and below 
the brute creation. Though they are 
the creation of a powerful imagination^ 
yet the entire scene is so repulsive to 
us, that we arc glad there is but little 
of them in the play— we will give just 
a sentence of one of their speeches. 

Meph. What tliinkest thou of these love- 
ly creatures 1 

Fa, All sickens me— voice— form— and 
features ! 

[TV hUe the youug caUapes are playing and 
rolling round a latgc Oowl, the old gentle^ 
mail says\ 

Such is the world I 
So is it twirled, 

Now rolling onward, 

Now rolling downward, 

Ceaselessly, restlessly. 

Still docs it spin ; 


Like gloss it is brittle 
And broken by little. 

And hollow within 1 
Now doth it glimmer, 

Now ib It dimmer, 

] iving am I— 

Stop, my dear son, 

Thy sporting have done, 

Think thou must die ! 

All is clay, 

A i must crumble away ! 

Faustiib, meanwhile, looks into a 
glass, in which he sees the image of a 
beautiful female, who at once takes 
possession of his imagination — Me- 
phistopheles, for the purpose of allow- 
ing the charm to produce its full ef- 
fect, leaves Faustus to the uninter- 
rupted contemplation of this attrac- 
tive object, and continues his conver- 
sation with the cat-apes. They ne- 
glect the cauldron, which boils over ; 
a bright flame fills the place, and the 
witch appears. After scolding her 
slaves, she addresses the strangers in 
a tone of very witch-like anger ; how- 
ever, Mephistopheles makes himself 
soon known, and the witch makes 
many apologies for her rudeness — she 
could never have recognised her old 
friend in this new dress — where are 
the rayens that used to attend him, 
what is become of his tail and horns, 
and above all, his horses foot ?— He 
admits this as a suflicient excuse— 
speaks of the general improvement 
that is pervading the world, and says, 
that it has produced some effects on 
him — thf^t he is no longer the same 
hideous phantom that in old times 
had terrified the imaginations of the 
Northerns — he had long laid aside 
horns, and claws, and tail — and that, 
though he could not so easily manage 
the foot, yet, ho was enabled almost 
wholly to disguise the peculiarity of 
its shape, and nothing more was ob- 
servable to eommon eyes, than a slight 
limp, which was rather fashionable. 
Peace being thus made, he obtains 
from the old lady a glass of the elixir 
for Faustus — when he is about to 
drink it, sparkles fd fire rise to the 
brim of tlie glass,^ut this has no 
^wer to daunt a man now so fami- 
liar with the devil. The next scene 
is the street. 

Fa, {Margaret passing on.) Fair lady, 
may 1 ofier you my arm. 

And will you aufier me to see you home ? 

Mar. 1 am no lady, and 1 am not fair, 

1 want no guide to shew me the way home* 
{I^scngagcti hersetff and twit.) 
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Fa. By heaven, she is a lovely chilil, 

A falter never met my eye, 

Modest she seems, and good and 
mild. 

Though something pert was her 
reply — 

The red lips bright — the cheek’s 
soft light— 

My youth hatli not departed quite ! 

She past, her timid eyes declming. 

Deep in my heart tliey still are 
shining — 

The beauty of her neat array 

Hath stolen me from ii^self away ! 

iMephistopheles enters, and is in- 
formed of Faustus’s new passion. He 
('ndeavours, or affects to dissuade him 
from pursuing the adventure farther : 
lie tells him of Margaret's extreme 
youth — almost childhood, — of her in- 
nocence and piety. She has just, he 
says, returned from confession ; and 
he who had stood unseen near the 
priest says, that she has gone from 
feelings of devotion, not from the ne- 
cessity of obt lining absolution for past 
sins. Faustus, however, persists, and 
lie gives directions to Mcphistopheles 
to procure some costly ornaments for 
her. These arc easily got, and Faust- 
us is introduced into Margaret’s cham- 
ber by his friend. It is a small room 
of a poor dwelling ; bilt the extreme 
neatness with which its little furniture 
and few ornaments are arranged, makes 
Faustus reflect on the misery he is 
about to create, and he almost repents. 
He dwells on the piety of this happy 
child, and fears to introduce into this 
humble abode the passions and vices 
which arc distracting his own bosom. 
His companion now laughs at his in- 
consistency, and Faustus leaves in her 
room the ornaments— They depart on 
seeing her approach. Her thoughts 
arc still engaged with the gay noble- 
man who had taken such notice of her 
in the moining. To while away her 
melancholy, she begins singing an old 
ballad, when the casket which Faust- 
us left attracts her eye. 

How came tliis brilliant casket here ?— 

I locked the box, ^ almost swear. 

The coverts beaut0B-->I wonder 
What it may be l2m lies under f 
I should conjecture it to be 
A pledge and a security, w 

Left by somebody or other 
For mopeyf borrowed from my mother. 

I think l^n opm it,P— and, etof 
Attaclied to it, end tempting me, 

A ribbon with a little key. 

Good heaven ! how beautiful it is 1 
Tve never seen the like of tliis ! 
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Jewels and pearls f— >At mask or ball 
*Twoulil grace the proudest dame of all. 
Who glitter at high festival. 

I wonder how ’twould look on me ? 

Whose can the glorious splendour be ? 
iS/ic puU th( m and stands hefon the 

glas^.) 

Oh ! if 1 h^ these ear-rings only ! — 

Drest thus, 1 seem a different creature ! 
What good are charms of form and feature ? 
Tho’ poor maids are both mild and fair. 
The world for ever leaves them lonely — 
Man may praise, 

Yet half he says. 

Seems less like kindness than compassion— 
For gold he strives, 

For gold he drives— 

Alas ! the poor are not in fashion I 

In the next scene, Faustus is inter- 
rupted by the sudden ^^ntrance of Me- 
phistophelcs. 

Meph. By love, which I contemn, and 
hell’s 

Essence of Are, tilings can*t be worse : 

Oh ! that I could be something else 
Than what I am, that 1 might curse ! 

Fa. What ails thee now ? What pinches 
thee so sore ? 

A face like that I never saw before ! 

Meph. rd damn myself to everlasting 
evil, 

But that I am myself the devil I 

• • • » « 

Think, only think, that splendid set 
Of pearls, procured for Margaret 
With so much toil, a priest has got *cni. 
Away in eager baste he brought ’em : 

The mother, soon as she detected 
The treasure, sometliing wrong suspected— 
The old hag o’er her book of prayer 
Sits moping, mumbling, snuffling there. 

Or, as she Las so good a nose, 

ExploriDg through the house she goe<^, 

And, by the smeU can ascertain 
What is holy, what piofane. 

Curse her ! she smelt no good event 
From Margaret’s rich ornament : 

* My cliUd,* she said, * things thus unholy 
Are suited not for one so lowly, 

Will seize and fasten on the heart. 

And h(dd it till health, peace, depart. 

With pious feeling be it given 
To Mary, maiden queen of Heaven ; 

The ofierhig will she requite 
With manna, to our hearths delight.’ 

Fauatus, however, has the satisfac- 
tmn of learning, that the purpose for 
which the present was made has been, 
in some depce, effected. Margaret, 
already captivated by the splendour of 
the ornaments, complains bitterly (he 
is told) of her mother’s cruelty, and 
cannot think otherwise tha]i favour- 
ably of the unknown admirer to whom 
she is indebted for the gift ; for there 
can be no longer any doubt for whom 
the casket was intended. Faustus or- 
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ders another casket of more brilliant 
ornaments^ and the heart of the poor 
girl is seduced by the vanity of di-ess, 
which she is afraid to exhibit bcfoie 
any one but an old woman^ (Martha) 
whose folly and cunning render her a 
willing and useful assistant in Marga- 
ret’s ruin. We, have dwelt so long 
on the earlier parts of this tragedy, 
as to render it impossible to quote 
much from the affecting scenes in 
which this story of overpowering dis- 
tress is told ; but it is tne less neces- 
sary, as many of these scenes have 
been rendered familiar by Madame de 
Stael's most beautiful translation. — 
There is one story in our own lan- 
guage — a tale of deeper distress, and 
told, perhaps, more aftectingly-^for the 
author was enabled, by the different 
form of his work, to express the feelings 
which Goetlie could only suggest — we 
mean the story of Rosamund Gray, by 
Charles Lamb. We were so strongly 
reminded of it by the passages before 
us, that we could not forgive ourselves 
for not mentioning it, though we have 
only time for a passing sentence. Af- 
ter some scenes of courtship between 
Faustus and his mistress, and also be- 
tween Martha and Mephistophelp, 
whose heart she endeavours to win, 
having first procured from him a cer- 
tificate of her husband’s death abroad, 
wc find Faustus alone in the deptlis 
of a wood. We transcribe his solilo- 
quy. 

Yes I lofty spirit, thou hast given me all, 
All that 1 asked of thee ; and not in vain 
Thy fiery countenance hast turned on me ! 
— Hast given me empire o’er majestic na- 
ture. 

Power to enjoy and feel. ’Twas not alone 
The btrunger’s short permitted privilege 
Of momentary wonder, that thou gavest ; 
No ; thou hast given me into her deep 
breast 

As into a friend’s secret heart to look { 

Hast brought to me the tribes of living 
things ; 

Thus teaching me to recognise and love 
My brothers in still grove, or air, or stream. 
And when in tlic wide wood the tempest 
raves, 

And shrieks, and rends the giant pines, up- 
roots, 

Disbranches, and, with maddening grasp 
uplifting. 

Flings them to earth, and from the hollow 
hill 

Dull moaning tlmnders echo their descent ; 
Then dost thou lead me to the safe retreat 
Of some low cavern, there exhibiting 
To my awed soul its own mysteriotis na- 
ture! 


Of my own heart the dept hs miraculous, 

‘Its secret inward being all exposed ! 

And when before my eye the pure moon 
walks 

High over-head, diffusing a soft light, 

Then from the rocks, and over the damp 
wood, 

The pale bright shadows of tlie ancient times 
Before me seem to move, and mitigate 
The too severe delight of earnest thought !— 
Alas ! e\Lj npw 1 feel mak’s joys must be 
Imperfect ever,— -with these rapturous 
thougiits, 

That raise me near and nearer to tlie gods. 
Was linked this insupportable companion. 
Cold, insolent, malicious, he contrives 
To make me to myself contemptible ; 

And with a breath will scatter into nothing 
All these high gifls; with what officious zeS. 
He fans my breast into a raging flame 
Of passion, to possess each form of beauty 
That wins my eye. Thus, from desire I pass 
On to enjoyment, and, uneasy still. 

Even in enjoyment languish for- desire ! 

His tormentor does not leave him 
long to himself; and when he sneers, 
in hia usual tone, at Faustus's indul- 

f ence of solitary thought, he provokes 
is anger. Mephistopheles replies to 
the accusation of embittering Faus- 
tus’s life by his constant interruptions 
and perpetual sarcasms; — 

Poor child of earth ! and couldst tliou then 
have borne 

Thy life till now without my aid ? ’Twas I 
That saved thee hrom imaginations idle ! 

I guarded thee with long and anxious care. 
And, but for me, even now thou wouldst 
have been 

Idling in other worlds ! Why sittest thou 
there. 

Lingering in hollow cave, or rifted rock. 
Dull as the moping owl ? Why, like the toad. 
Dost thou support a useless life, deriving 
Subsistence from damp moss and dripping 
stone ? 

Sweet pastime this ! most charming occu- 
pation ! 

I fear you’ve not forgotten your old trade ! 
Fa, Couldst thou conceive wliat added 
life is given 

In hours like this, pas^ in the wilderness. 
And couldst thou feel it— still thou wouldst 
remain 

The devil thou art— still hate and poison it I 

m m m m 

• mm 

Meph, To me ’tSMd seem a more be- 
coming tiling,- 

Instead of reigning here, among the woods. 
On yttUr imaginary throne, that you 
Shotild visit &is poor broken-hearted girl, 
Who else will die for love. To her the time 
Seems miserably long. She Imgcrs at 
The window ; gazes on tlie clouds that pass 
Slow o’er the old town-walls. 01] ! that 
1 were 

A little bird !” she cries. This is her song 
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moment seems she niirthfiil, wlien she 
grieves 

Most ; then she weeps, till she can weep no 
more ; 

Then, as ’twould seem, she is at rest again. 
But grief or mirth, whatever the mood be. 
This all is love— deep, tender, passionate 

love. 

The contest between Faustus s con- 
science and passions continues — he 
treats Mephistopheles with contempt, 
but remains his victim. The next 
scene shews Margaret in her chamber, 
at her spinning-wheel, singing. 

My peace is gone. 

And my heart is sore, 

1 have lost him, and lost him. 

For evermore I 

The place where he is not. 

To me is the tomb. 

The world is sadness. 

And sorrow, and gloom I 

My poor sick brain 
Is cra/ed with pain. 

And my poor sick heart 
Is torn in twain I 

My peace is gone. 

And my heart is sore, 

For lost is my love, 

For evermore I 

From the window for him 
My heavy eyes roam ; 

To seek him, all lonely 
1 wander from home. 

His noble form. 

His step so high. 

The smiles of his lip. 

And the power of his eye; 

And the magic tone 
Of that voice of his. 

His hands* soft pressure, 

And oh ! his kiss ! 

My peace is gone, 

And my heart is sore ; 

I have lost him, And lost him, 

For evermore ! 

Far wanders ray heart 
To feel him near, 

Oh ! could 1 dasp him. 

And hold him here ! 

Hold him and loss liim, 

Oh! Icoulddio! 

To feed an hU kiases. 

How winUi^ly t 

We are almost insensibly adding to 
our extracts, already too long. Mar- 
aret, that she may receive Faustus’a 
isits without the knowledge of her 
mother, administers to her a sleeping 


large a quantity, or it was poison, and 
the mother dies in consequence. Mar- 
garet's brother returns from the army 
to hear his sister s disgrace, and die 
by the hand of Faustus, in the at- 
tempt to avenge her. This unfortu- 
nate girl, who is repr^jsented through 
the entire work as of a religious dis- 
posirion, now in her distress, when 
she is exposed to the mockery and in- 
sults of the world — when all means of 
human consolation are removed from 
her — ventures into the church— an 
evil spirit stands behind her — whis- 
pers to her how different was her state 
a few months before, then an inno- 
cent cliild, and now — Why dost 
thou come hither ? 

— prayest thou for thy mother’s soul ? 

She whom thy poison-draught 
Murdered! Oh, she is doomed to long, 
long pain — 

The everlasting bufferings of the damned ! 

Her blood is on thy soul ! 

And in thy bosom is there not 
A life that tortures thee ? 

And pangs, that, vritli thy present grief. 
Connect the fears of future days ?” 

Afar. Alas ! alas ! 

Oh ! that 1 could escape 
I'hose thoughts, that chase each otlicr thro* 
my mind, 

And all accuse me ! 

Choir. Dies Ir«, dies ilia 

Solvet Siccliim m favill<\. 

The agony of her own thoughts — 
the voice of the evil spirit in her ears, 
and this hymn, that seems to express 
the sentence of Heaven against her 
crimes, is too much for Margaret to 
bear, and she falls down insensible. 

Mepliistopheles removes Faustus to 
the Hartz-mountains ; all is haunted 
ground here, and it being the famous 
night of the first of May, the sabbath 
of witches, demons, &^c. is held, but 
we dare not attempt a translation of 
this wonderful scene—'' this whirl- 
wind," as it has been called, " of all 
that can be thought and said." On 
his return, Faustus finds that Marga- 
ret is imprisoned and sentenced to 
death ; with the assistance of Mephi- 
stopheles, who, however, ridicules the 
idea of taking any trouble on the sub- 
ject, Faustus obtains the keys of the 
prison. As he is opening the door of 
ner cell, he hears her singing, but 
from the coarse and vulgar words of 
the song, it is apparent that her rea- 
son is overthrown ; when Faustus 
enters, slic docs not know him, and 
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at first she mistakes liim for the exe- 
cutioner. 

Mar, iendeavourlfig to conceal furself.) 
Woe ! woe ! they come ! they come— death, 
bitter death I 

jea, (/« a low coU'C.'i Hush ! hush ! ’tis 

I who come to rescue thee ! 

Maf. itht owing Jtersclf on hr knc<s to 
him,) 

Savage, who gave this cruel power to thee ? 
It is not more than midnight now— have 
. mercy ! 

Is it too long a time to wait till mom ? 

And I am still so young— so very young— 
And must I die so soon ! 

Oh ! if my love were here— but he is gone, 
I’om is my garland — scattered all its 
flowers— 

Oh ! do not grasp me with such violence— 
Ah, spare me ! sure I have not injured 
thee ; 

Let me not weep, and pray to thee in vain ! 
Spare me — I never saw thy face before. 

Fa, How can I bear to see these sufFer- 
ings ? 

Mai. I know that I am wholly in thy 
power — 

Only permit me thib once to mve my breast 
To this poor child of mine! all the long 
night 

I I Liv upon my heart, they took it from me ; 
They took away my child to torture me, 
And now they say that I have murdered it. 
And never more will I be gay and happy. 

M «> « « « « 

Fa. Thy lover, Margaret, kneels at thy 
feet, 

lie comes to open these sad prison gates. 

Mat, Let us kneel down, and call upon 
the saints— 

Sec ! Sec ! bcneatli us Hell boils up— the 
Devil 

Is raving there below in hideous rage ! 

Fa. (in a low tone of voice.) Margaret— 
Margaret. 

Mai. (with ragei attention.) 

I'hat is iny love’s voice, (.stands wp— 
it OHS fall off,) 

Where is he ! wlierc ! I heard my own 
love’s voice ! 

Now urn I free, none, none shall keep me 
here. 

ril elasp his neck, will lean upon his bosom ; 
I hcarcl liim call, he’s sUnding on the 
threshold ; 

I hcanl him call the name of Margaret— 
Amid the noises and the howls of Hell, 

And threate, and taunts, and laughs of 
devilish scoin, 

I n cognised the sweet soft voice of love ! 

Fa. ’Tis I. 

Mft*. ’Tis thou.— oh ! tell me so once 
more I (^ic*>ses him to her hosom.) 
’Tis he, ’tis ho— my pangs, where are they 
now ? 

Dungeon and chains, and scaffold, where 
are they ? 

’Tis thou, and thou hast come to rescue me ! 
I am already free— look— there’s the street 


Where we first met— iwhcre first J saw my 
love— 

And yonder is the cheerful garden smiling, 

Where 1 and Margaret used to wait for 
thee! 

Fa. Come ! cbme I 

Mar. Oh stay a little while. 

Some moments more— 1 love to stay with 
thee ♦ 

Fa. Haste ! haste ! ah ! linger not. 

One moment more— a moment’s lingering 
now 

Will cost— we cannot tell how mudi. 

Mar. How ! what ! 

And hast thou then forgot that kiss of thine, 

My love ?— so short a time away, and yet 

To have forgotten aU those s^s of love ! 

Why must 1 fear to hang upon thy neck ? 

Oh ! there was once a time, when all tliy 
words. 

And every glance of thine seemed heaven 
to me! 

And wannly didst thou press me to thy 
heart I 

Oh, let me feel once more that loved em- 
brace ! 

Alas ! thy lips are cold and dumb — ah ! 
where. 

Where b thy love ? Who robbed me of thy 
love? 

Fa, Come, come — ^take courage, follow 
me, my love. 

I love thee with unutterable ardour ; 

But follow mo— grant,— grant thb one re- 
quest. 

Mar. And b it then, and art thoti surely 
Faustus ? 

Fa, I am. But come ! 

Mar, And thou wilt break my chains ; 

And thou will take me to thy arms again ! 

Howb it, thou dost not Judder at my 
sight ? 

And knowest thou whoin thou art delivering ? 

Fa, Come ! come ! — the darkness of the 
night is fading I 

Mar. My mother, J have murdered her— 
my child, 

I drowned my child ! and was it not thy 
child 

As much as mine ? yes, thine ! and tlwu 
art here, 

I scarcely can believe it is thyself. 

Give me thy hand— it b not then a dream ; 

Thine own dear hand. Ob, Ood ! his band 
b mcmt— 

Wipe, wipe it off ; methought it felt like 
blood! 

What bast thou done ? Ah, sheathe thy 
bloody sword ; 

Ah, hidej^ from me ! 

Fa. iflmk not of the pasjt ; 

That which b done, is done* Come, thb 
delay 

U death to us ! 

Mar. No ; tliou mu‘.t yet remain, 

’Till I describe to tliec tlie graves, which 
tliou 

To-morrow niubt bcc made ; the best place 
give 
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To my poor mother ; near her lay my bro- 
ther ; 

And by their side, a little space away, 

Place me ; and lay my child on roy right 
breast; 

No other will lie witli me in tliat bed ! 

Oh, could I lie down softly at thy side. 

That would have been a sweet and happy 
thing; 

A happiness that never more can be. 

I feel as if 1 forced myself on thee. 

And that thou wert repellmg ray anbrace ; 
And yet thou art tlie same— >and yet thy 
looks 

Arc good and land, as they have ever been. 
Fa. Oh, if thou fcelest who I am ! Come, 
come. 

Mar. Come! Whither? 

Fa. Prom this prison to thy freedom. 
Mar, Aye, to the grave ! Deatli lays liib 
snares for me ! 

C^ome to the bed of everlasting rest ! 

No other journey can 1 make from this ; 
And wilt thou go ? Oh, could I go with 
fbec ! 

Fa. Thou canst ; the gates are open, on- 
ly come. 

Mar. I dare not go ; Uiere is no help for 
me ! 

What good IS it to ffy ? My steps are watched* 
It IS a hard thing to be forced to beg. 

And harder, harassed by an evil conscience. 
^Tis hard to wander in a foreign land. 

And then wliatc’cr I do, at last they’ll seize 
me ! 

Fa. I will be with thee ! 
jVfnr. i-wildly) Fly, fly. 

Save thy poor child ; 

Away to the road. 

By the ride of the stream, 

And across the path ^ 

That leails to the wood ; 

Then turn to the left, 

He lies in the pond. 

Loiter not— huger not. 

Still does he stir > 

Wjth the motion of life. 

Ills little hands struggle 
More faintly and faintly. 

Rescue him !— rescue him ! 

Fa, HecaU thy wandering mind— riiy 
life’s at stake ! 

One step, and thou art free. 

Mar. Oh, that we once had left yon hill 
behind ! 

See there, my mother sitting on a stone— 
How cold the wind blows on us foom th'^t 

• . . • 

My mother there u sitting on a stoiie, 

And her grev head i» trembling, andher eyisa 
Close, and now has ceased to nod ; her 
bead 

Looks heavy, and she sleeps to wake no 
more i ^ 

Oh, when she stmk to sleep how blest we 

It was a happy time ! 

3 


Fa. She listens not, 

Words have no wciglit with her ; there is 
jio way, 

But forably to bear her hence. 

Mar. Touch me not ; no, I will not suf- 
fer violence : 

Seize me not with that murderer's grasp ; 
whate’er 

I did, was done for thee, my love. 

Fa. Day dawns— oh hasten hence, my 
love ! my love ! 

Mar, Day ; yes, ’tis day, the last, the 
judgment-day ; 

My biidal-day it should have been : tell 
none 

That thou hast been witli poor weak Mar- 
garet. 

Alas, my garland is already witliered ; 
We’U meet again, but not at dances, love : 
The crowd is gathering tumultuously. 

The square and street arc tlnougcd with 
crushing thousands 

The bell hath sounded ; the dcath-waiid is 
broken ; 

They bind and blindfold me, and force me 
on: 

On to the scaffold they have hurried me ; 
And DOW, through e\cry neck of all that 
multitude 

Is felt the bitter wound that severs nunc. 
The world is not as silent as the grave ! 

Fa. Oh, that I never had been born ! 
Mejphi {Appraisal the door.) Away, or 
you are lost ; 

This trembling, and delay, and idle cliit- 
tering, 

Will be your ruin ; hence, or you are lost ; 
My horses shiver m the chilhng breeze 
Of the gray morning. 

Mar. what shape is tlia which rises 
from the eartli ? 

’Tis he, ’tis he, oh send him tioni Miis 
' place; 

Whaf wants he here ? Oh, what can linng 
him here? 

Why docs he tread on consecrated ground ? 
He comes for me. 

Fa. Oh, thou sholt live, roy love. 

Mar. Upon the judgment-throne of God, 

I call; 

On God I call in bumble supplication. 

Meph. {To Fauhtuh.) Come, or I leave 
thee here to share her fate. 

Mar, Father of heaven, have mercy on 
thy child ! 

Ye angels, holy hosts, keep watch around 
me* 

Faustus, 1 jpieve to think unon tliy doom ! 
Meph. (^e, she is judged : {A x oiu 
from above.) She is saved ! 

Faustus disappears, together with 
Mephistophelos — Margaret's voice is 
still heard from the prison, calling 
him back. — The curtain falls — Thus 
ends this extraordinary drama. 
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HoRiC Hispanic^. 

No IL 

TAe JfornNig' of Si John the Baptist^ and Don Alonzo of Aguilar, 

[[Wk have no doubt our readers will thank us for inserting the two folbw*! 
ing ballads, immediatdy after the (>re<^ng article on the Faustus of Goetbe« 
To say nothing of the merits of the translations themselves, it cannot but af- 
ford a dehghtful sensation, to pass at once from the awfbl dreams and terrors 
of the most wildly imaginative poem that has been produced in these days, to 
' the simplicity of those natural feelings, that are painted hi both the pakoral 
song and the warlike ballad of the old days of Spain* It is like beii% thrown 
back at once, from the midst of the agonies of disturbed abd perverted reason, 
into the clear open daylight of external things. It is like posing ftoib some 
gloomy cathedral aisle, huo^ round with all the emblems of human nothing- 
ness, and human vanity, into4he smiling fteshness of the green meadpw, 
or the healthy breeses or the mountain. We are sensible to the reSef afibrd- 
ed by the ^change of thih« tangible for things intangible, things intelli- 
gible for things unintelligible,— the common thoughts of mothew earth,'* for 
the musings and the mysteries even of the most of poets.— SniroiuJI 

Mr Editor, — Since you are pleased with the specimens I formerly sent you 
of my translations from the Spanish Ballads, t am happy to send 'pxa two 
more, although I am afraid you will not regard them as equally interesting 
with the others. The first is a my Uteral version of the ballaa, which has 
been, for many centuries, sung by the maidens on the banks of the Guadal- 
quiver, when they go forth to gather fiowersy on the morning of the day of St 
John the Baptist In my former communication I had occasion to allude to 
the fact, that this holiday, in the old time, was equally reverenced by the 
Christian and the Moorish inhabitants of Andalusia, and such of your readers 
as are acquainted with the ballad of the Admiral Guarinds, (which Cervantes, 
in one of his most beautiful passages, has introduced Don Quixote as hearing 
sung by a peasant going to his woric at daybreak) will recollect the mention 
that is made of it there. 

Three days alone they brii^ him ibrth a metade to be 
The feast or Pasch and the great day of the Nativity, 

And on that morn moresolmn yet when the maidws strif the bowers^ 

And gladden mosque and minaret with the first fruits of tlj : flowers.’* 

Depping, in his annotations to the ballad I am about to give you, mentions 
that a custom, and a belief shnilor to ^ose oommemoraira fitanza dih, are 
even at this time to be found ektattt among the Catholic pe^ntry of South- 
ern Germany. In short, the momibg of St John the Baptist’s day seems to 
have been, and still to be regarded in many parts of Edrope, in something like 
the same light with our own AHhidlowi Eve, the Scotti^ obmvwaeSi and 
superstitions connected with which have been so beautiftilly treated by ^ums 
in his Halloween, 


80NO FOR THE MORW^^O OF THE DAY OF S9 JOflOf TUB BAPTIST* 

( OME tbrtli, come fbrth, i^#aidmif, 'tis the day of good St Johnjrc 
It IS the Baptist’s morning that breaks the hitte upon, ^ 

Aiul let us all go forth together, while the blesfcd day is new, " 

To dress with flowers the snow white weth^, cDlib tim sun to dried todkw, 

^ CoiDfO ftrth, come Ibrt^ifcc. 

Come forth, come forth, my maidens, the hedgerows all are green. 

And the little birds are singing the (fifing toveS between. 

And let us ajl go f^;vi^ together, to ^ther tr^il by the stream. 

Ere the face of Guadalquiver glows beneath the strengthening bedta. 

Come forth, come forth, &c* 
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Come forth, come forthj my maidensy and slumber not away 
l*he blessed blessed morning of John the Baptist’s day ; 

There’s trefoil on the meadow^ and lilies on the lee. 

And hawthorn blossoms on the bush, which you must pluck with me, 

Come forth, come forth, &c. 

Come forth, come fbrth, my maidens, the air is calm and cool. 

And the ?iolet blue far down ye’ll view, reflected in the pool ; 

The violets and the roses, and the jasmines all together. 

Well bind in garlands on the brow of the strong and lovely wether, 

Come forth, come forth, &c. 

Come forth, come fbrth, my maidens, we’ll gather myrtle boughs. 

And we all shall learn from the dews of the fern, if our lads willkeep their vows. 
If the wether be still, as we dauce on the hill, and the dew hangs sweet on the 
flowers. 

Then well kias off the dew, for our lovers are^ue, and the Baptist’s blessing 
is ours.* ^ 

Come ibrth, come forth, my maidens, ’tis the day of good St John, 

It is the Baptist’s morning that breaks the hiHs upon ; 

And let us w go forth t4:)gether, while the blessed day is new, 

To dress with flowers the ancrw white wether, ere the sun has dried the dew. 

The next ballad 1 now send you has been selected out of a great number I 
have lying by me, because it ^ntains another Version of that same tragic story, 
which has aueady been made fomilisr to all English readers, by the bcdlad-* 

** Genfle river, gei^ river. 

Now tliy streoms are Stained with gore.^* 

It follows in the Mmancero general, immediately after Rio verdc, rio verdt,** 
the original of that exquisite version ; but the commentators observe that, from 
the style boUi of its versification and its structure, it is probably of fi mucli 
more andent date. As it gives the details much more fully, we may, perhaps, 
be permitted to believe, that it gives them more exactly. This much is cer- 
tain, that the pass of Sierra Nevada is expressly mentioned by the author of 
the Historia de la$ guerree civiUe de Qrenada,aB the scope of the catastrophe — 
for it cannot, according to his scoomit, of to the ballad which follows, be called 
the battle the gidlant Alonzo of Aguilar lost his life. 


THX nSATK OP nOK ALONZO OP AGUILAR. 

Fernando, of Amgon, before Greoadalies, 

With iukea $m barons many a one, and i^mpioiis of emprlze ; 

With all the captains of CaattUe that aerve hia lady's crown. 

He ehacea EoBV bis gates, snd plucks the crescent down. 

The cross js reared uMn the towerif, for our Redeemer's sake ; 

The king astjemblea au his powers his triumph to partake. 

Yet at tho^royal banquet there’s trotthfe in m eye—* 

Now speak thy wish, it shall be done, great king, the lordlings cry. 

Then 0 pdke Fernando, Hear, grandeci I tthidi of ye all will go 
AM give my banner in the broezt o^Alpuxar to blow? 

Thoae hdgms along, the Moors are strong# now who, by dawn of day, 
W|S pltmt the cfoss their cliflk among, and drive the dogs away ? 

on champion and count on count doth look ; 
And flaflaenng la aha ton^ of lord, and pale the cheek of duke ; 

Till starts ti^ mve Alonzo, the koSj^t of Aguilar, 

The lowmosf at the royal board, but foremost still in war. 


* ** They mdom the wether in a hut of hesih.” says Dapping , ** and if hr remains 

quiet while the gh*! riiWB, all is well, but if he puts hit horns through the frail waU or 
door, then the lover Is false hearted.*' 
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And thus he speaks ; I pray, my lord, that none but 1 may go ; 

For 1 mode promise to tho ^ueeH, youv^ eonsort, long ago. 

That ere the war should hare an and, I, for her royd ^arms. 

And for my duty to her grace, would shew some feat of arms. 

Much joyed tlie king these words to hear — ^he bids Alonso speed— 

And long before the& rerel’s o’er the knight is on his oteed ; 

Alonzo's on his milk<^white steed, with horsemen in his Min-^ 

A thousand horse, a chosen bdtd, ere dawn the hiUs to gam. 

They ride along the dairkt^ ways, ihey ^lop all the nmht ; 

They reach Navada ere the node hath harbinger'd the light ; 

But ere they've climb'd that s^ep ravine tlie east is growing red> 

And the Moors their lan(^j|brigm haveaeen, and Ch&tiBii nanism spiead. 

Beyond the sands> between di^ rocks, where the old cork-trees gynw. 

The path is rough, and mounted men must singly march and mw ; 

There, o’er the path, the heathen xofiga dieir ambuscado's line. 

High up they wait for Aguilar, as the begins to shine# 

Ther#nought avails the eagle eye, the guardian of CastiUa, 

The eye of wisdofUj nor the heart that fear might never 

The arm of strengU} that wWded wett.the stewM maoe in the day. 

Nor the dieer mSl wheredotnihe edge of fimlCMon glaxkced away. 

Not knightly valour there avaihb nor of horse and spear. 

For rock on rock ecancs rumbling down from clifTand cavern drear 
Down— down Ukedrhdiig hail they come, and hora^ and horaemen die. 

Like cattle whose despair is dumb adien the deroe lightnings fiy. 

Alonzo, with a handfhl iitiore> esospes intOi Ae deU, 

There like a lion stands at hsy^ hLvain besought to yield, 

A thousand foes aroundere seen, but none draws near to %lti ; 

Afar with bolt and Javelin they pierce the ateddst knight. 

An hundred ondun hundred darts are hissing round his head ; ^ 

Had Aguilar a thousand hearts their buiod Im all been shedL^ 

Faint and more lidat he staggm upon t)M ^^perj sod. 

Then falls among a lake of gore, w gives hia soul to God. 

With that the Moors plucked im hearts togaae upon his dee, 

And caitiffs mangled where lie lay tbe actmrge of Affrick's race ; — 

To woody Oxijera then the gallant they drew. 

And there upon the villajge green they laid hnn out to view. 

Upon the village green he lay, as the moodTlbKe Shining dear. 

And all the vib^e damads tnlodc at him dirnwhear ; 

They stood around him dl an^gme beside the 1% oak tree. 

And much hia beauty did they potalie, tho’ nuuigle^ sore was be. 

Now, so it fdl, a Christian dome. 

Not far from OlHera did as a captiwduU}, 

And hearing to, mVTehf, mtow the «Mid» cagM rii#, 

Ttt look upon Ate CAristUn corpse, and walk it deeently. 

She looked upon Utaii imd As knew the fiw^diailidttihhr. 

Although hk heau^ <MituaerMed ttttajr’* gnwtly aear. 

She knew hto, and AH Ittiptd Ae iogt Aat pieroedjiui ttora a&r. 

And mangled Uiu When he irita alshtMwjjM Htffiu ef>il^uxar> 

The Moon A maidetie> nt^Ae tpake, aNhliH hor aHence kq^t. 

But her maater dragged A, dame«Mqr‘-Aen loQdiieA kni0 Aey WU,t, 

They washed the hlood, wlA mow utaaaj^nAdiiBjf^d^aadMlsew, 

Md iHified him liew Ae waim dMV «,t|%hNoh el 
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THE AYRSHIRE LEGATEES, 

Or the Correspondence of the Fringk FanUl^, 


MbM^Gruel, the surgeon, our cor- 
respondent in Kilwinning, has sent us 
several letters from the different mem- 
bers of Dr Pringle’s family, during 
their present visit to London. But al- 
though our Ayrshire friends are well 
acquainted the Bev. Doctor, and 
rejoice in his good fortune, we have a 
few readers in other parts of the king* 
dom, to whom it may be necessary to 
mention something of the objects of 
his journey. 

On lost new«»year*s da^ the Doctor 
received a letter from India, in&rming 
him that his cousini Colonel Annour, 
had died at tHydrabadjjkud iefr him 
his residuary legatee, asime post 
brought other letters on the same sub- 
ject from the agent of the deceased in 
London^ bv which it was tp 

the whdle franily that no time should 
be lost in lookb^ after their interests 
in the hands of mA brief and abrupt 
correspondents* To say the least of 
it," as the Doctor hinuelf eedat^ly re# 
marked, considering the greatness of 
the forthcoming prmier^, M^eurs 
Bichard Argent and Comply, of New 
Broad-Afreet, m^t have given 
turn as to frie pAiticularA of thrre^ 
eidue." It was thereftip deterpinea 
that, os soon as the sorrsnge^ 

ments could be mim!, 
and Mrs Pringle should ^ out 
the metropolis, to obta^ a 
settlement with und, p 

Bachel bad now, Jto use an expres- 
sion of her mpther’t^ a prospect 
b(^Sn:e her,*' tfaifr. she also should ac^ 
company mem: .Andrew^ wboj 
just be^a called to toe 1^, ^ f 
had come to toe manse to 
days after attaining 
modestly suggeato£ 
toe various professk 
ndabtheinvidvedini 
fbtoer’s journey ; M __ 

the retired!^ hi^ 

led in the rifrd of it 

might ho^^lm] %have toe ad* 
van! ^ ^ ^ 

Mrt J— .W 

wngoe, 

would 1 , , . 

ing to om^itK uid <— ^ ocr 
pasion ftn m for miwng (#p4)«inih 


and on ^ocf 


The Doctor bad been fbr many years 
toe incumbent of Gomock, wUch is 
^easantly situated between Irvine and 
Kilwinning, and, ^ account of the 
^nevolence of his disposition, was 
much beloved by his parisboners* 
Some of the pawkie among them used 
indo^to Bay, in answer to toe godly 
of Kifmarnoick, and otoer admirers of 
the late great John llussel, of that 
fomerly orthodox town, by whom Dr 
Tringle's powers as a preacher were 
held in ho particular estimation:— 

He kens odr pu'pifs frail, and sparst 
to aave outlay to the heritors." As 
for MroPringle^tbereis not such ano- 
ther minister^ wife, both tor economy 
and management, within toe jurisdic- 
tion of the Synod of Gla^w and Ayr, 
and to tois m, the following letter to 
Miss Malty Gtocairn, a maiden lady 
redding in the Kirk^te of Irvine, a 
stmt that has been likened unto the 
Kingdom of Heaven, where there is 
neither motidiige nor giving in mar- 
riage^ will abundantly testily. 

Letter L 

^HPringk toMusMdUy Glencaim. 

Gamock Manse, 
\si Jan. 1820. 

pEAE Mies Mally,— T he Doctor 
has had extraordinar news from In- 
land lAindos, where we are all go- 
ing, as se^ as me and Bachel can get 
ouisdvealn order, so 1 beg you will 
go to Pailio Xhdap's shop, and get 
6W|tdlie8 of his best black bombaseen, 
^ andmudin, and bring them 
to toe mansoi the mom's mom- 
If you cannot come yonrself, and 
toe day toouM be wat, send Nanny 
Sydc^toe mantUfHnaker, with them ; 

’^Mbe^aiu^ s^d i^Jann y, ony how , 
Muem toati on this okasion, 
W W.tUeBaflie iuu.and 
ni]nto]Pi|iBab^ when you come. 

gsty likewise, swatches of 
inoQhitogp™tt» tsito toe lowest prices. 
I*& nu ip fft paniaular aboiU tow 
they me fin^toe scran lasm# end 
toep’s no 41^ tor ^ the gmatness 
cf 0Od*agps,jto^ we should be waster- 
ftd. LetMra Glihhana know, that the 
Doctoris second cousin, toe Colonel, 
that was in the East Indies, is no 
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more;— I am sure she will sympatheese 
witli our loss on this melancholy oka- 
sion. Tell her, as I'll ho be out till 
our mournings are made, I would tdce 
it kind if she would come over and 
take a bit of dinner oti Sunday. 
The Doctor will no preaidi himsd^ 
but there’s to be an excellent yoOi^ 
man, an acquaintance of Anwew*^^ 
that has the repute of bdng both 
sound and hellaquaint. But tio more 
at present, and looking for you abd 
Nanny Eydent, with the swatches,-^ 
1 am, dear Miss Mally, your ainsarc 
friend. Javet PfttHOLE. 

The Doctor being of opinion that, 
until they had someuiing in band from 
itie legacy, they should walk in the 
paths of moderation, it was reserved 
to proceed by the coach frmn 
to Greenock, there embark in a steam** 
boat for Glasgow, and, crossing the 
country to Edinburgh, t^e their pan* 
sage at Leith in one of the smacks ibr 
London. But we must let the parties 
speak for themselves, with only such 
occasional explanatory notes as our 
Kilwinning correspondent, Mr 
Gruel, the surgeon, has taken the 
trouble to subjoin to some of the let« 
ters. 

Letter II. 

Miss Rachsl FrUngU to Miss Isabella 
Todd, 

Greenock, 

My dear Isabllla,— I know not 
why the dejection with which I part- 
ed ftom you still hangs upon my 
heart, and grows heavier as 1 am 
drawn farther and farther away. The 
uncertainty of the future— the dan- 
gers of the sea — ^all combine to sadden 
iny too sensitive spirit. Still, howw 
ever, I will exert myself, »and try to 
give you some account of our momen- 
tous journey. 

The morning on which we bade 
farewell to a time— alas! it was to 
me as if forever, to my nadve shades 
of Gornock— the weather was eolS, 
bleak, and boisterous, and the 
came rolling in majestic toy towards 
the shore, when we arrivra at tbo 
Tontine iim of Ardrossan. What a 
monument has the late Earl of K^iin- 
ton left there of his public spictn— it 
should embalm his memonr Ih the 
hearts of iliture ages, as I aOubt not 
but in time Ardrossan will become a 
grand emporium ; but the people of 
Saltcoats, a sordid race, complain that 
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it will be their ruin ; and the Paisley 
subscribers to his Lordship's canal 
grow pale when they think of profit. 

The road, after leaving Armossan, 
lies along the shore. The blast came 
dark Broin the waters, and the clouds 
lay piled in every ibrm of grandeur 
on the lofty peaks of Arran. The view 
on the right hand is limited to the foot 
^ of a range of abrdpt 9 iean hBls, and on 
’ the kftmeets the sea— as we were oblig- 
ed to keep the glasses up, our drive for 
several miles wasotdoctless and dreary. 
When We had ascended a hOI, leaving 
Kilbride od the left, we pass^ under 
the w^s of an ancient tower. What 
deUghtfol ideas are associated with the 
aight of such venerable remains of an- 
tiquity! 

Leaving Aat lofty relic of pur war- 
like ancestors, we descended again to- 
wards the shore. On jtbe one side lay 
the Cumbm islands, and State, dear to 
departed royalty. Ato beyond them, 
in the hoary mi^tBcenee of nature, 
rise the mountains of Argyllshire ; the 
cairns, as my brother says, of a former 
world. On the other side of the road. 
We saw the cloistered hiins of the reli- 
gious hquse of Southenan, a nunnery 
in those days of romantic adventure, 
when to live was tp enjoy a poetical 
element. In such a sweet sequestered 
retreat, how much more pleasing to 
the soul it would have been, for you 
and I, like two captive bir^ in one 
cage, to have sung away our hours in 
inno^nOe, than for me to he thus torn 
you by fiite, and all on account 
of that mercenary legacy, perchance the 
spoils t^soiom Uiitotunate Hindoo Ua- 
jah. 

At Large we halted to change hor- 
ses, and saw the barrows of those who 
fell in the great battle. We then con- 
tinued our journey along the foot of 
stupendous precipices ; and high, su- 
blime, and darkened with the shallow 
of antiquity, we saw, upon its lofty 
Btation> theandent castle of Skelmor- 
lie. where the Montgomeries of other 

S phM Adr gorgeous banquets, and 
d knknt who fell at Chevy- 
Chace Oamejpmkto toth on his 
white itef^d' vStor $cott wool4 
hate deacr^^ hStpi^Btit the a 

_icdtoevef. 

we oroMed the stream that 
divides rite oounties of Ayr and Ren- 
frew, we beheU, in aU Ute apart and 
eonsequentiality of prkle, the house of 
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Kelly overlooking the social villas of 
Wemyss bay. My brother compared 
it to a sugar hogshead, and them to 
cotton-bags; for the lofoy thane of 
Kell^ is but a West India planter, and 
the inhabitants of the villas on the 
shore are Glasgow manuiacturers. 

To this succeeded a dull drive of 
about two miles, and then at once we 
entered the pretty village of Inverkip« , 
A slight snow shower had given to 
the landscape a sort of copperplate 
fect, but still the forms of things, 
though but sketched as it were, with 
China ink^ were calculated to produce 
interesting impressions. Afoer ascend- 
ing, by a gentle aclivity, into a pictur- 
esque and romantic paai^ we entered a 
spacious valley, an^ in thecoutstof 
little more thM half an hour, readied 
this town ; the laigasti the most popu- 
lous, and the mpat 8uperb> that 1 have 
vet seen. » But what are all its ware- 
houses, ships, and smell of tor and 
othca* odorifoioas drcumstanoas of fish- 
ery and the sea, compared nm the 
ip-een swelling hilli, the fingrant bean- 
fields, and tl£ pea^ul groves of my 
native Gamode t 


go to church, where I expect to see 
what sort of creatures these beaux are. 
The Greenock ladies have a great name 
for beauty, but those that 1 have seen 
are perfect frights. Such of tlie gen- 
tlemen as 1 have observed passing the 
windows of the inn may do, but I de- 
elare the ladies have nothing of which 
any woman ought to be proud. Had 
we known that we ran a risk of not 
gelthig a steam-boat, mv mother would 
have provided an introductory letter or 
two from tome of her Irvine firiends ; 
but here we are almost entire stran- 
gen : my father, however, is acquaint- 
^'with one of the magistrates, and 
has gone to see him. 1 hope he will 
be civil enough to ask us to his house, 
for an^^inn is a shocking place to live 
in, ana my mother is terrified at the 
expense. My brother, however, has 
great confidence in our prospects, and 
orders and directs with a high hand. 
But my paper is foil, and I am com- 
pelled to conclude with scarcely room 
to say how ofiectkmately I am yours, 
Bachel Paimols. 

Lbttsa IlL 


The people of this town are a very The Mev, Dr Pringle to Mr Mickle^ 
busy and clever raoe, but much g^Ven whamp Schoohmuter and Smion 
to Utigation. My brother says, that Clerk, Garnock, 
they ore the gnnm^tbeiiefactoratothe * Edinburgh. 

Outer House, oad that their la^tfs^ Dear Sia>—We have got this length 

are the most atnuang and ^ ^ through many difficulties, both iu the 

before the Courts, b£^ teaa " travel by land to, and by sea and land 
purpose of determin^g wball$)^t from Greenodt, where we were obli- 
than what is lawfoL The chamSmi ggted, by reason of no conveyance, to 
maidoftheinn where we lo^pdlil- BUip the Sabbath, but not without 
ed out to me, on the <^^posit». aide of edification ; for we went to hear Dr 
the street, a raagnifioapt mUfloe erect- Siystour in the fbrenoon, who had a 
ed for bolls ; but the sUbsi^bers have most weighty sermon on the tenth 
resolved not to allow any danefog tiQ chapter of Kehemiah. He is surely a 
B is determined by the Court of great orthodox divine, but rather cob- 
6km to whom the seats and chairs be- tive in his delivery. In foe afternoon 
Imig, as they were hmughi fooiii ano- we heard a oorrect moral lecture on 
foer house where the ammblies were good works, in another church, 
formerly held* I heard a law- from Dr Baafoght— a plain man, witli 
suit compared to a oonutry-fomoe, in a geiitid congregation. The same 
which, after a great-biisdle and regular #e look supper with a wealfoy 

eonfosion, parties stand stilf> dH fioMly/ had much pleasant 

tired, just on the spot whew they he- ^kmunuiiion together, although the 
gan ; bW tWs is foe first ttme that foe brtngfog in of the toddy ^ bowl after 
judges of the kod have been wdled on ss^^ is a fashion that has a tenden- 
Co begin. cjr ^ fengfoen foe sederunt to un- 

fi» fo« stew seawfoiblo hours. , , 

boat, md Mon- On foo following morning, by foe 

day ^ ^ shipping in foe 

* tlfoiiilslligfoer^wai pot quhs comet. The diHpfits about the stools and chain was 
betwefoihe subsi^lMlia to thepilibc newMoom, and hm ended in a completa division ot 
wo pastici. 
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steam boat for Glasgow. I had mis- of ootto^ spinning ; and here, the 
givings about the engine> which is houses grown up as if they were sown 
really a thing of great docility ; but in the seed-time with the com, by a 
saving my concern for the boiler^ we drill machine, or dibbled in rigs and 
all fonnd ihe place surprising com- furrows like beans and potatoes, 
fortable. The day was bleak and cold, To-morrow, God willing, we ena- 
but we had a good fire in a carron bark in a sme^ at Leith, so that you 
grate in the middle of the floor, aud will not hear fVom me again tiU it 
books to read, so that both body alid|^ please Him to fake us in the hollow ef 
mind are therein protided for. his hand to London. In the mean 

Among the boo^, I fdl in with a time, I have only to add, that when 
History of the Rebellion, anent the the Session meets, I wish you would 
hand that an English gendeman of ^^k to tlie eldei% MTticukr to Mr 
the name of Waverley had in it. I CSraig, no to he overly hard on that 
was grieved that I had not time to poor donsie thing, M^Miliken, about 
read it through, for it was wonderful her bairn t and tell Tara Glen, the 
interesting, and fhr more particular, ftfher (ft, from me, that it would 
in many points, than any O^er ae- h^ve been a sore heart to that pious 
count of that affair I have yet met Wontan, his mother, bad she been 
with ; but it's no so friendly to pro- Itvitig, to have witnessed such a thing; 
testaiitprindplesaslcouldhayewlfli- and therefbm I hope and trust, he 
ed. However, if I get my legacy well will jet oon^ a fkult and own Meg 
settled, I will buy the book, and lend for ms wifb, though she is but some- 
it to you on my return, please God, to thing^wf a tapie. However, von need 
the manse. not $minidk her to Tam. I Mr 

We were put on shore at Gla^ow Snodgrass will cive as much satisfac- 
by breakfast time, and there we tor- tion to the fsaim as can reasonably be 
ried all day, as I had a power of at- expected in lUy absence, and 1 re- 
tomey to get from Miss Jenny Mac- mun, dear frir, your friend and pastor^ 
bride, my cousin, to whom the Colonel ZacUariah Prjnglr. 


left the thousand pound legacy. Miss 
Jenny thought the legacy should have 
been more, and made some obstacle 
to signing the power, but both hef 
lawyer and Andrew Pringle, my son, 
convinced her that, as it was spedfled 
in the testament, she could not help 
it by standing out ; so at long and last 
Miss Jenny was persuaded to put hef 
name to the paper. 

Next day we all four got into a fly 
coach, ana without damage or detri- 
ment, reached this city in good time 
for dinner in Maegregor's hotel, a re- 
markable decent inn, next door to one 
Mr Blackwood, a civil and decent 
man in the bookselling line. 

Really the changes in Edinburgh 
since I was here, fifry years ago, as the 
laird of Budland's tutor, are hot to be 
told* 1 am confounded, ^or although 


Mr Micklewhom received the doc- 
tor's letter about; an hour before the 
Session met on the case of Tom Glen 
and MSUken, and took it with 
him to Uie Session house to read it to 
the eldefs befone going into the inves- 
tigation. Such a long and particular 
letter from the doctor was, as they all 

tt relxlArkd, kind and dutiflil to 
^rnple, and a great pleasure to 
them. 

Mr Daff observed, " Truly tlie doc- 
tor's a vm funny man, and wonders 
fri' jocose about me toddv bowl." But 
Mr Craig said, that sick a thing in 
the Loras night gies me no pleasure ; 
and I am fbr setting my face against 
WaverWs History of the Rebdlion, 
whilk I hae heard spoken of among 
the' ungodly, both at Kilwinning and 


I have both heard and read of the Dairy ; and if it has no respect to pro- 
New Town in the Edinburgh Adver- festant principles, I doubt its but ano- 
tisor, and the Scots Magazine, I had ther doze o' the radical poison in a 
no notion of what has come to pass, new guiMA*' Mr Jeener, however. 
It’s suiprising to think wherein the though that the observe on thOgreat 
decay of the nation is ; for at Green- doctor Dtystour was very edifying ; 
ock I saw nothing but shipping and and Aat they should see about getting 
building; at Glasgow, streets spread- him to help at the summer occasion/’* 
ing as if they were one of the branches While they were thus reviewing^ in 


The administration of the Sacmnicnt. 
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their way, the first ei^stle orthe doc-- 
tor, the hetherel came in to say that 
Meg and Tam w<»re at the door. O, 
man," said Mr Daflfi slyly, ye should 
na hae left them at the door oy them- 
selves." Mr Craig looked at him 
austerely, and muttered some^ing 
about the growing immorality of the 
backsliding age ; nut before this smoke 
of his in(Ugnation had kindled into 
eloquence, the delinquents were ad- 
mitted, and as we have nothing to do 
with this business, we shcdl leave them 
to their own deliberations. 

Letter IV. 

Andrew Pringle^ Esq, Advocate, to iki 
Eev, Charles Snodgrass, 

Londonm 

My dear Friend.— We have at 
lost reached London, after a stormy 
passage of seven days. The accom-* 
modadon in the smacks looks extreme 
ly inviting in port, and in fine weather, 
I doubt not, is comfortable, even at 
sea ; but in February, and in such vi- 
sitations of the powers of the air as we 
have endured, a balloon, must be a far 
better vehicle than all the vessels that 
have been constructed for passen^rs 
since the time of Noali. In the first 
place, the waves of the atmosphere 
cannot be so dangerous as those of the 
ocean ; being but thin air and 1 
am sure they are not so disagreeable ; 
then the speed of the balloon is so 
much greater, and it would puaale 
professor Leslie to demoostrate that 
us motions are more unsteady; be- 
sides, who ever heard of sea sickness 
in a balloon? The consideration of 
which alone, would, to any reasonable 
person, actually suffering under the 
pgins of that calamity, be deemed 
more than an eouivalent for all the 
little fractional aiffetence of danger 
between the two modes of travellmg 
—I shall, heucefbrtii, regard it as a 
fine characteristic trait of our national 
prudence, that in their journics to 
France and Flanders, the Scottish 
witches always went by air on broom-, 
sticks and bnnweeds, Instead of ven^ 
turing by water in aieves* like those cf 
En^lwd. 19ut the arq under 

the influence a ^n^imne genius. 

When we iiad gOt as &r'up the 
ThameO' os Gravest, the wdnd and 
tide came ^nst us, so that the vessel 
was oblked to anchor, and I availed 
myself 0 the circumstance to induce 
frnnily to disembark and "go to 

r ' 7 


London by land ; and I esteem it a 
fortunate circumstance that we did so, 
the day, for the season, being uncom- 
monly fine. After we had t^en some 
refreshment, I procured places in a 
stage coach for my mother and sister 
—and, with the doctor, mounted my- 
self on the outside. My father’s old 
fiishioned notions bogled a little at 
first to this arrangement, which he 
thought somewhat derogatory to his 
ministerial dignity— but his scruples 
were in the end overruled. 

The country in this season is, of 
course, seen to disadvantage, but still 
it exhibits beauty enough to convince 
us what England must be when in 
leaf. The old gentleman’s admiration 
of the increasing signs of what he 
called civilization, as we approached 
London, became quite eloquent ; but 
the first view of the dty from Black- 
heath, (which, by the bye, is a fine 
common surrounded with villas and 
handsome houses,) overpowered his 
faculties, and I shall never forget the 
impression it made on myself. The 
sun was deebned towards the horizon ; 
vast masses of dark low-hung clouds 
were mingled with the smoky canopy, 
and the dome of St Paul’s, like the 
enormous idol of some terrible deity, 
throned amidst the smoke of sacrifices 
and magnificence, darkness and mys- 
tery, presented altogether an object of 
.vast sublimity. I felt touched with 
reverence, os if I was indeed approach- 
ing the city of the human Pow- 
ers. 

The distant view of Edinburgh is 
picturesque and romantic, but it af- 
rbets a lower class of our associations. 
It is, compared to that of London, what 
the poem of the Seasons is with re- 
ject to Paradise Lost ; the castellated 
aescriptions of Walter Scott to the 
" darkness” of Byron — the Sabbath 
of Graham to the Robbers of Schiller. 
In the approach to Edinburgh, leisure 
and qhewulness are on the road ; large 
spaces of mral and pastoral nature arc 
iipread openly around, and mountains, 
and seas, and head-lands, and vessels 
passing beyond them, going like those 
that die, we know not whither, while 
the sun is bright on their sails, and 
hope lyi^ them. But in coming to 
this Bal^lon, there is an eager haste 
and a hurrying on from all quarters, 
towards that stupendous pile of gloom, 
through which no eye can penetrate ; 
an unceasing sound, like the enginery 
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of an earthquake at workj rolls flrom 
the heart of that profound and inde- 
finable obscurity— sometimes a fhint 
and yellow beam of the sun strikes 
here and there on the vast expanse of 
edifices ; and churches^ and holy asy- 
lums^ are dimly seen lifting up their 
countless steeples and spires like so 
many lightning rods to avert the wrath 
of Heaven. 

The entrance to Edinburgh also 
•awakens feelings of a more pleasing 
character. The rugged veteran aspect 
of the old town is agreeably contrasted 
with the bright smooth forehead of 
the new^ and there is not such an 
overwhelming torrent of animal life, 
as to make you pause befbre ventur- 
ing to stem it ; the noises are not 
deafening, and the occasional sound 
of a ballad sinp;er or a highland pimr 
varies and enriches the discords ; but 
here, a multitudinous assemblage of 
harsh alarms, of selfish contentions, 
and of furious carriages, driven by a 
fierce and insolent race, shatter the 
very hearing, till you partake of the 
activity with which all seem as much 
possessed as if a general apprehension 
prevailed, that the great clock of time 
would strike the doom-hour before 
their tasks were done. But I must 
stop, for the postman with his bell, 
like the bcthcrcl of some ancient 
borough's town" summoning to a 
burial, is in the street, and warns me 
to conclude. Yours, 

Andrew Pringle. 

Letter V. 

Jtcr, Dr Pnnglc to Mr Mkfcle^ 
wham. Schoolmaster and Session^ 
Clii/c, Garnock, 

London, 

19, Noijolk Street, Strund. 
Dfaii Sir, — On the first Sunday 
forthcoming after the receiving hereof 
you will not fail to recollect in the 
rt inombcring prayer, that we return 
thanks for our safe arrival in London, 
after a dangerous voyage. Well, in- 
dccil, is it ordained that we should 
pray for those who go down to the 
.sea ill shi]is, and do business in the 
great deep, for what me and mine 
have come through is unspeakable, 
and the hand of Providence wasVMbl); 
manifested. 

On the day of our embarkation at 
Liath. a fair wind took us onward at 
a blithe rate for some time ; but in life 
VoL. VII. 


course of that night, the bridle of the 
tempest was slackened, and the curb 
of the billows loosened, and the ship 
reeled to and iVo like a drunkard, and 
no man could stand therein. My 
wife and daughter lav at the point of 
death, Andrew Pringle, my son, also 
was prostrated with the grievous af- 
fliction, and the very soul within me, 
was as if it would nave been cast out 
of the body. 

On the following day the storm 
abated, and the wfUd blew favourably, 
but towards the hdiri of the evening it 
again became vehdnent, and there 
was no help unto our distress. About 
midnight, however, it pleased him, 
whose breath is the tempest, to be 
more sparing with the whip of his 
displeasure on our poor bark, as she 
hirpled on in her toilsome journey 
through the waters, and I was enabled, 
through his streni^h, to lift my head 
from the pillow of sickness, and ascend 
the deck, where I thought of Noali 
looking out of the window In the ark, 
upon the face of the desolate flood, 
and of Peter walking on the sea, and 
I said to myself, it matters not where 
we are, for we can be in no place where 
Jehovah is not there likewise, wliether 
it be on the waves of the ocean, or the 
mountain tops, or in the valley and sha- 
dow of deaA. 

'Hie third dflty the wind come con- 
trary, and in the fourth, and the fifth, 
and the sixth, we were also sorely 
bufiPetted ; but on the night of the 
sixth We entered the mouth of the 
river Thames, and on the morning of 
the seventh day of our depoiture, we 
cast anchor near a town called Graves- 
end, where to our exceeding great joy, 
it Incased him, in whom alone there 
is salvation, ta allow us once more to 
put our foot dii the dry land. 

When we had partaken of a repast, 
the first blessed with the blessing of 
an appetite, fropi the day of our leav- 
ing our native land, we got two vacan- 
cies in a stage-coach for my wife and 
daughter, but with Andrew Pringle, 
my BQli, I was obliged to mount aloft 
on the outside. 1 had some scruple 
of copsciene^ about this, for I was 
ofiraid Of decorum. I met, how- 
ever, with nothing but the heighth of 
discretion ftum the oUier outside pas- 
sSngeiH/hlthough I jealoused that one 
of them was but a light woman. 
Really I had no notion that the Eng- 
lish were BO civilized ; tliey were 90 
2 L 
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well-bred, and the very duddicst of 
them spoke such a fine style of lan- 
guoge, that when I looked around on 
the country, I thought myself in the 
land of Canaan* But it*s extiraordi- 
nary what a power of drink the coach- 
men drink, stopping and going in to 
every change-house, and yet behaving 
themselves with the greatest sobriety. 
And then they are all so well dressed, 
which is uo doubt owing to the poor 
rates. I am thinking, however, that 
for all they cry against them, the poor 
rates are but a small evil, since they 
keep the poor folk in such food and 
raiment, and out of the temptations to 
tliicvry ; indeed, such a thing as a 
common beggar is no to be seen in 
this land, excepting here and there a 
sonitr or a neer-da-weel. 

When we had got to the outskirts 
or London, I began to be ashamed of 
the bin of high-places, and would 
have gladly got into the inside of the 
coach, for fear of any body knowing 
me, but although the multitude of 
by*gocrs was like the kirk scayling at 
the sacrament, I saw not a kent face, 
nor one that took the least notice of 
mv situation. At last we Mt to an inn, 
called the White Horse^ Fetter Lane, 
where we hired a hackney to take us 
to the lodgings provided for us here 
in Norfolk Street, by Mr Pawkie, 
the Scotch Solicitor, a fr^d of An- 
drew Pringle, my son. it 

was that we b<^an to experience the 
sharpers of London ; for it seems that 
there are divers Norfolk Streets, our's 
was in the Strand, (mind that when 
you direct) not very ikx ftnm Fetter 
Lane, but the hackney driver took us 
away to one a&r ofif^ and when we 
knocked at the number we thought 
was ours, we found ^urselves at a 
house that should not ne told. 1 was 
so mortified that I did not know what 
to say, and when Andrew Pringle, my 
son, rebuked the man for the mistake, 
he only gave a cunning laugh, and 
said we should have told him wbat*nlt 
Norfolk-street we wanted. Andrew 
stormed at this, but I discerned it 
was owing to our own inexperience, 
and put an end to ^ contention, by 
telling the man to me vs to Norfolk- 
street in the Strand, which was the 
direction we had got. , But when vae 
got to tike door, the coachman was so 
extortionate, that another hobbleshaw 
aroset Mrs Pringle had been told, 
that In such disputes, the best Way of 


getting redress was to take the num- 
ber of the coach, but in trying to do 
so, we found it fastened on, and I 
thought the hackney-man would have 
gone by himself with laughter. An- 
drew, who had not observed what we 
were doing, when he saw ns trying to 
take off the number, went like one di- 
mented, and paid the man, I cannot 
tell what, to get us out, and into the 
house for fear we should have been 
mobbit. 

I have not yet seen the Colonel's 
agents, so can say nothing as to the 
business of our coming; for landing at 
Gravesend, wc did not bung our 
trunks with us, and Andrew has gone 
to the wharf this morning to get them, 
and until we get them, we can go no 
where ;--which is the occasion of my 
writing so soon, knowing also liow 
you, and the whole parish, would be 
anxious to hear what had become of 
us, and I remain, dear sir, your friend 
and pastor. 

Zachariah Pringle. 

By our friend Mr M ^Gruel’s note 
to this letter, it appears that it was 
received late on Saturday evening ; 
and that Saunders Dickie, the Irvine 
postman, suspecting it was iVoin the 
doctor, had nimsclf, on his own feet, 
taken it to Mr Micklewhams, although 
the distance was more than two miles, 
and that Saunders, in addition to the 
customary fwal pennies on the postage, 
had a dram for his pains. Tlie next 
morning being wet, IVIr Micklewham 
had not an opportunity of telling any 
of the parishioners in the churchyard 
of the doctor's safe arrival, so that 
when he read out the request to return 
thanks, (for he was not only school- 
master and seesion-clerk, but also pre- 
center) there was a murmur of plea- 
sure lUfihscd throughout the congre- 
gation, and the greatest curiosity was 
excited, to know what the clangers 
were, firom which their worthy pastor, 
and his whole family, had so thank- 
lUlly escaped in their voyage to London. 
Mr Snodgrass, who officiates in the 
doctor's absence, and whp had not 
then received his letter from Mr 
Andrew Pringle, was no less anxious 
to learn the particulars, so that when 
the service was over, he adjourned 
with the elders to the session-house, 
to hear the letter read, and many of 
the heads of families, ond other res- 
pectable parishioners, were admitted to 
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the honours of the sitting, who all 
sympathized with the greatest sincerity 
m the sufferings which their minister 
and liis family had endured. Mr 
IhifF, however, was justly chided by 
Mr Craig, for rubbin§^ his hands, and 
giving a sort of amggering laugh, 
at the doctor's sitting on high with 
a light woman. JBut even Mr Snod-^ 
grass was seen to smile at the in« 
cident of taking the number of the 
'coach, the meaning of which none bul 
himself seemed to understand. 

When the epistle had been thus 
duly read, Mr Micklewham promised, 
for the satisfaction of some of the con- 
gregation, that he would get two or 
tlirc'c copies made by some of the best 
writers in his school, to be hail4^d 
about the parish, and Mr Jeener re« 
marked, that truly it was a' thing to 
lie held in remembrance, for he had 
not heard of greater tribulation hy 
the waters, since the shipwreck of the 
Apostle Paul. 

Lftifr VI. 

Mrs Vnngle to Miss Malty Glem^ 
cairn, 

London^ 

My Dear Miss MALLY,*«-you 
must not expect no particulars fbom 
me of our journey, but as Rache} is 
writing all the calamities that be&ll 
us to Bell Tod, you will, no doubt, 
hear of them. But all is aothing>^ to 
my losses. 1 bought from the first 
hand, Mr Treddles the manu^turer, 
two pieces of muslin, at Glasgow, such 
a thing not being to be had on say 
reasonable terms here, where they 
get all their fine muslins ftom G1 as» 
gow and Paisley, and in the same 
bodis with them I j^kit a small 
crock of our ain exceflent WiNidered 
butter, with a delap cheese, Ibr 1 was 
told that such commodities are not to 
be had ^nuine in London. 1 likO* 
wise had in it a pot of marmlet, which 
Miss Jenny Macbride gave tne at 
Glasgow, assuring me that it Was not 
only dentice, but a curiosity among 
the English, aud my best new bum- 
beseen goun in peper. Howsonieveif 
in tlie nailing of the bocks, which I 
did carefully with my oun hands, one 
of the nails gaed in ujee, and broke 
the pot of marmlet, which, by the jolt- 
ing of the slup ruined the miidin, 
rottened tlie poper round tlie goun, 
wliich the shivers cut into more than 


twenty great holes. Over and sbovo 
all, die crock witli the butter was, 
no one can tell how, crackit, and thn 
pickle locking out, and mixing with 
the seerip of the marmlet, spoilt the 
cheese. In short, at the object I be- 
held, when the bocks was opened I 
could have ta'en to the greeting, but I 
behaved with more compostty on the 
occasion, than the doctor thought it 
was in the power of nature to do. 
flowsomever, till I get a new goun 
and other things, I am obliged to be a 
mrisoner, and as the doctor does not 
fike to go to the counting-house of 
the agenia without me, I know not 
what is yet to be tlje consequence of 
our journey But it would need to 
be Something ; for we pay four gui- 
neas and a half a-week for our dry 
lodgings, which is at a d^ee more 
dian the doctor’s whole stipend. As 

et, for the cause of these misfortunes, 

can give you no account of London, 
but thare is, as every body kens, little 
thrift in llieir house-keeping, we just 
buy our tea by the quarter a pound, 
and our loaf sugar, broken in a peper 
bag, by the pound, which would be a 
disgrace to a decent fomily in Scot** 
lai^, and when we order dinner, we 
get no moJfe than just serves, so that 
we have no cold meat if a stranger 
were coming by chance, which makes 
an bare house. The servan 

ii8K»¥ «tann^ abide ; they dress bet- 
ter at th^ work, dian ever I did on 
in ordinaire ’Week-day at the manse, 
and this very morning I saw madam, 
the kitchen lass, mounted on a pair of 
pattens, washing the plain stenes be- 
fore the door> nt, for that matter, a 
bure foot is not to be seen within the 
four waUs of London, at the least 1 
have na seen no such thing. 

In ^ the wav of marketting, things 
are very good here, and considering, 
not dear, but aB is sold by the lioht 
weight, only the fish areawftil; half- 
a-guinea for h cod’s head, and no big- 
ger than the drouds the cadges bring 
from Ayr, at a shilling and eighteen- 
penoe a-piece. 

'Tell Miss Nanny Eydent that I 
have seen none of the foi^hions as yet, 
but we are going to the burial of the 
auld fiing next week, and lil write 
her a particular account bow the led- 
dSes ore dressed ; but every body is 
in deep mourning. Howsomever ^ I 
have seen but little, and that only in 
ti manner from ilic window, but I 
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could not miss the opportunity of a 
frank tliat Andrew has got for the 
doctor, and as he’s wjiitlng for the 
pen, you must excuse haste. From 
your sincere friend. 

.Janet P&inole. 

JjETTER VII. 

Andrew* Esq. to the Rev^. 

Cha^ Snodgrass. 

‘ London^ 

My Dear Friend, — It will^veyou 
pleasure to hear that my father is likely 
to get his business speedily setded 
without any eqmvocation ; and that 
* all those prudential considerations 
which brought us to London, were 
but the phantasms of our own inex- 
perience. I use the plural, for I really 
share in the shame of having called 
in question the high character of the 
agents: it ought to have been war- 
ran try enough that every thing would 
be fairly adjusted. But 1 must mvc 
you some account of what has tt&en 
place, to illustrate our provincialism, 
and to give you some idea of the way 
of doing business in London. 

After having recovered from the 
edbets, and repaired some of the ac- 
cidents of our voyage, we yesterday 
morning sallied forth, the doctor, my 
mother, and your humble servant, in 
a hackney coach to Broad Street, 
where the agents have their counting- 
house, and were ushered Into a room 
among other legatees or clients, wait- 
ing for an audience of Mr Argent, the 
pnncipal of the house. 

I know not how it is, that the little 
personal peculiarities, bo amusing to 
strangers, should be painfril when we 
see them in thdse whom we love and 
esteem ; tot I own to vou, that there 
was a something in tlw demeanour of 
the old folks on this occasion that 
would have been exceedingly diverting 
to me, had my filial reverence been less 
sincere for them. 

The establishment of Messrs Aigent 
and Company is of vast extent, and 
has in it something even of a public 
magnitude ; the number of the derks ; 
the assiduity of alt, and the order that 
obviously prevails throughout, give, 
at the first sight, on Impression that 
bespeaks respect for the stability and 
integrity of the conoem.— When wc 
had been seated about ten minutes, 
and my fathers name taken to Mr 
Argent, an answer was brought that 
lie would sec us as soon as possible ; 


but we were obliged to wait at least 
half an hour more. Upon our being 
at last admitted, Mr Argent received 
us standing, and in an easy gentle- 
manly manner said to my father: 

You are the residuary legatee of the 
late Colonel Armour; — I am sorry 
that you did not apprise me of this 
visit, that I might have been prepared 
to give tile information you naturally 
desire, but if you will call here to- 
morrow at 12 o'clock, I shall then be 
able to satisfy you on the subject. 
Your lady, I presume,” he added, 
turning to my mother, Mrs Argent, 
will We the honour of waiting on 
you ; may I therefore beg the favour 
of your addressV' Fortunately I was 
rovided with cards, and having given 
im one, we found ourselves con- 
strained, as it were, to take our leave. 
Kie whole interview did not last two 
minutes, and I never was Ic&s satis- 
fied with myself. The doctor and 
my mother were in the greatest an- 
guish ; and when we were again st at- 
ed in the coach, loudly txpre&sed 
their apprehensions. They w( rc* con- 
vinced that some stratagem was me- 
ditated; they feared that their jour- 
ney ta London would prove as little 
satisfactory as that of the Wronghcads, 
and that they had been throwing away 
godd money in building castles in the 
air. 

It had been previously arranged, that 
we were to return for my sister, and 
afterwards visit some of the sights; 
but the clouded visages of her father 
and mother, darkened her very spirit, 
and she largely shared in their fears. 
This, however, was not the gravest 
part of the business ; for, instead of 
going to St Paul's and the Tower, as 
we had intended, my mother declared, 
that not one farthing would they 
spend more till they were satisfied 
tnat the expenccs already incurred 
were likely to be reimbursed ; and a 
Ctooery suit, with all the horrors of 
wig and gown, floated in spectral ha- 
ziness Wore their imagination. 

We sat down to a frugal meal, and 
altiioug^ the remainder of a bottle of 
wine, saved from the preceding day, 
hardly afforded a glass a piece, the 
doctor absolutely prohibited me from 
opening another. 

- This morning, faithful to the hour, 
we were again in Brood Street, with 
hearts knit up into the most peremp- 
tory courage ; and, on being announ- 
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ced^ were immediately admitted to 
Mr Argent. He received us with the 
same ease as in the first interview, 
and, after requesting us to be sealed, 
which, by the way, he did not do 
yesterday, a circumstance that was 
ominously remarked, he began to talk 
on indifferent matters. I could see 
that a question, big with law and 
fortune, was gathering in the breasts 
both of the £)ctor and my mother, 
and that they were in a state far from 
that of the blessed. But one of the 
clerks, before they had time to express 
their indignant suspicions, entered 
with a paper, and Mr Argent, having 
glanced it over, said to the doctor 

I congratulate you, Sir, on the 
amount of the Colonel’s fortune. I 
was not indeed aware before, that .he 
liad died so rich. He has left about 
L. 120,000 ; seventy-five thousand of 
which is in the five per cents ; the re- 
mainder in India bonds and other se- 
curities. The legacies appear to be 
inconsiderable, so that the residue to 
you, after paying them and the ex- 
pcncea of Doctors Commons, vdll ex- 
ceed a hundred thousand pounds. 

My father turned his eyes upwards 
thankfulness, but,’^' continued 
Mr Argent, before the property can 
be transferred, it will be necessary for 
you to provide about four thousand 
pounds to pay the duty and other re- 
quisite cxpcnces.” This was a thun- 
der-clap. Where can I get such a 
sum,” exclaimed my father, in a tone 
of pathetic simplicity— Mr Argent 
smiled and said, we shall mans^e 
that for you,” and having in the same 
moment pulled a bell, a fine young 
man entered, whom he introduced to 
us as his son, and desired him to ex- 
plain what steps it was necessary for 
the doctor to take — we accordingly 
followed Mr Charles Argent to his 
own room. 

Thus, in less time tlisti I have 
been in writing it, were we put in 
possession of all the information we 
required, and found those whom we 
feared might be interested to with- 
hold the settlement, alert and prompt 
to assist us. 

Mr Charles Argent is naturally 


more familiar than his father ; he has 
a little dash of pleasantry in his man- 
ner,^ with a shrewd good-humoured 
fashionable air, that renders him soon 
an agreeable acquaintance. He en- 
tered with singular felicity at once in- 
to the character of the doctor and my 
mother, and waggishly drolled, as if 
he did not understand them, in order, 
I could perceive, to draw out the sim- 
plicity of their apprehensions. He 

? uite won the old lady’s economical 
eart, by offering to frank her letters, 
for he is in parliament. You have 
probably,” said he, slyly, friends in 
the country, to whom you may be de- 
sirous of communicating the result of 
your journey to London ; send your 
letters to me, and I will forward then:, 
and any that you expect may also 
come under cover to my address, for 
postage is very expensive.” 

As we were taking our leave, after 
being fully instruct^ in all the pre- 
liminary steps to be taken before the 
transfers of the funded property can 
be made, he asked me, in a friendly 
manner, to dine with him this even- 
ing, and I never accepted an invita- 
tion with more pleasure. I consider 
his acquaintance a most agreeable ac- 
quisition, and not one of the least of 
those advantages which this new 
opulence has put it in my power to 
attain. The incidents, indeed, of this 
day have been all highly gratifying, 
and^Ae ^ew and brighter phase in 
which I have seen the mercantile cha- 
racter, as it is connected [with the 
greatness and glory of my country 
—is in itself equivalent to an acces- 
sion of useful Imowledge. I can no 
longer Wonder at the vast power which 
the British government wielded dol- 
ing the late war, when 1 reflect that the 
method and prontptitude of the houso 
of Messrs Argent and Company is com- 
mon to all the great commercial con- 
cerns from which the statesmen de- 
riv^, as from so many reservoirs^ 
their immense pecuniary supplies, 
w^ich enabled them to beggar all the 
resources of a political despotism the 
most unbounded botih in power and 
principle of any tyranny that ever ex- 
isted so long. Yours, &c. 

An^r£w Pkingle. 



I ne Cktitnt me* 


THB filLET^T EVE. 

The fchades of night arc hastening down. 
To btcep in blue the mountains brown. 
The sky is cloudless, and serene ; 

The winds arc pillowed ; and the scene 
So beautiful, so wild, so swec(. 

Where forests, fields, and waters meet. 

Is bathed in such delicious hues. 

Beneath the twilight's falling dues. 

That man, afar from Sorrows sphere. 
Might muse away his anguish here ; 

While, o'er his erring thoughts subdued, 
That quiet — tranquillizing mood. 

That tone of harmony would ste^. 

Which l^tB feign, and angels feel. 

Earth answers to the hues above— 

The m^c ceases in the grove ; 

While not a breeze, in wandering, stir 
The branches of the silent firs, 

That stretch their azure cones on high» 

And shoot into the lucid sky. 

There is no living motion round. 

Save, that, with meek and mellow sounds 
The shaded river murmurs on, 

'Tween banks with copsewood overgrown ; 
Athwart its bed, the willow throws 
The brightness of its pendent boughs. 

And hangs, with melancholy air, ^ 

And lan^d head, its tresses there ; 

Like Guilt, that feels remorse endure. 
Performing penance to be pure. — 

Lo ! in the south, a silver star. 

With amber radiance, shines afar ; — 

The eldest daughter of the night, 

In gloiT warm, in beauty bright. 

Thou mamond in the pathless dome 
Of azure, whether dost thou come ?— 

Far — ^far, within the orbless blue, 

A tiny lustre twinkles thro’. 

With distent and unsteady light, 

To catch the eye, thi^ mock the sight; 
Till— as the shades of Darkness frown. 

And throw their viewless curtains down^ 
The very veil, that mantles earth, 

Awakens thee to brighter birth. 

And bids thee glow, with purer ray, 

A lily on the tomb of Day 1 

Wkh outlines palpable, an 1 clear. 

And, ’mid the lowciing darkness drear. 
Above the forest, rise sublime 
The gothic towers of olden time ; 

•<^ro' lattices, uniVamed, looks ibrth 
The calm, pure azure of the iforth. 
Unbroken, save, where, dark and ^wn. 

The ivy tendrils hang, and frown ; 

And Time, with mimic finger, weaves 
A natural latticework of leaves. 
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The Silent Eue. * 

What marvel, then, that trembling fear, 

In many a grot, and cavern here. 

Should hold her solitary reign. 

To scare the natives of the plain, 

And people every lonesome glade. 

With many a mute, and wandering shade. 
Lo I in the convent's dewy ceU, 

What time awoke the vesper bell. 

The homeward-stalking peasant hears. 
Beneath the moonlight of the spli< res. 
Strange music on the breezes swim, 

A low — a wild — a wailing hymn. 

Soaring, ahd sinking, like the breeze 
Among December's leaftess trees ; 

Nor backward is his mind to dream, 

In passing, that strange facek dcam 
From every frowning cranny there— 

As throbs nis heart, and stirs his hair, 
With quickened step he hastens on. 

For well he knows m ages gone. 

When sack-cloth- vested abbots swayed. 
And Rome was mighty and obeyed. 

That thele unholy dews were done, 
perceived by few, and told by none. 

And oft the restl^ spirits sweep, ^ 

AVhen storms are dark, and night is deep, 
Amid the gothic aisles, where rest, 

In charnel cell, their bones unblcst. 

The blue horizon circles round 
This silent spot of fairy ground. 

So hushed, that even my very wreath 
Intrudes upon the still of death ! 

No trace of mind or man is here. 

The sight to win, the heart to cheer ; 

Jake him, who, on Fernandez, sate. 
Lamenting o'er his lonely fete, — 

Wliile, in the hush of winds, the roar 
Of Ocean thundering on the shore 
WaS heard, the only living sound. 

To break the deep, and dull profound,- 
So here I rest ; no tempests roll 
Above my head, or in my soul, 

A musing heart, and watchful eye. 
Conversing with the earth, and sky. 


5TAJNZAS. 

AFAR, OH LADYE FAIR, AFAR. 


I far, oh Ladye fair, afar 
From thee, and these cleli^htftil scenes, 
3cyoud the restless Ocean’s jar, 

On former bliss my spirit leans. 

Vhen all that wals my heaven below. 
Hath vanished from my vacant view, 
'hen Hope ^all hold her glass, to show. 
As wont of yore, thy siMrit true. 
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True as tlie needle to the pole , 

Pure as the thoughts of saints above ; 

Ah ! fairer form, and purer soul. 

Were never sanctified to Love ! 

When in the west the sun declines. 

And twilight reigns in blue array. 

When in the south a planet shines, 

To heridd the departing day, 

Qh, gaze upon it-— warmly gaae^ 

Too conscious, for beyond the sea. 

That one regards its silent rays. 

And has no other care but thee ! 

How drearily the time will run. 

No bliss-fraught moments strewed between. 

When wakes the mom, and sinks the sun. 
And thou art silent and unseen I 

Thou ! — ah ! it was my chief delight, 

Thy mind to scan, thy form survey ; 

To dream about thee all the night. 

And linger near thee half the day. 

And shall it then be thus no more ? 

No more, beneath the shades of eve. 

Shall I, the form that I adore, 

With pleasure meet, with sorrow leave ? 

Yes ! thus it must be ; but the sands 
Of envious Time shall never run. 

Which — tho* it finds divided hands — 

Shall find our bosoms more than one. 

A. 


UIBUCAL SKETCHES. 

No L 

Eliiah. 

El TJA1I with his mantle smote the waves 
Of Jordan to the right hand, and the left, 
Which, parting, sundered l^e a breaking cloud 
When vernal breezes Wanton in the sky ; 

And onwards with his master, thro' the sands. 
Without a word, in that mysterious calm, 
Elisha passed. 

The fated hour was nigh. 
The hour of consummation ; loneliness 
Hung o*er the hills and vallies, like a ^roud ; 
Dashing the bridled waters closed behind^ 

And all was still ; — sombre the forests lay, 

A mass of pitchy darkness, in the scowl 
Of that dim sky— a solitude of death ! 

The elements of Nature seem'd asl^p ; 

And, in their place, mysterious agencies 
At work, to oveithrow the polling world. 
Within Elya’s glance a fderdngness 
Which was not of this earth, upon his face. 
Shaded with raven locks^ a darkening hue, , 
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As if reflective of the fVowning sky. 

Was visible ; when, lifting up his voice. 

It is the hour,” he said, before we part. 

To meet no wore upon this lower sphere ; 

What would'bt thou of me ?” 

Then Elisha prayed 

For a double portion of his master's soul 
Prophetic. 

And a flaming chariot came, 

A fiery chariot, drawn by Steeds of fire. 

Treading the clouds beneath them in their mvch. 

And breathless silence, like a wizard, held 
Spell-bound the breathless elements in awe, 

\iniilc forky lightnings flash'd among the clouds ; 

And they were parted by invisible am ! — 

Elijah entered, — ^and a whirlwind rose, 

And took him to the skies, and — ^he was not ! 


No. II. 


t'HE CASTING FORTH OF JONAH. 

Dark lowered around the canopy of clouds ; 

Winds sang, and thunders rolled, and lightnings flashed ; 
The fear-struck sailor clung unto the shrouds, 

As o'er his head the warning billow dashed ; 

And while the rain, a sheet/ torrent, lashed 
The tortured sea, each mountain wave between. 

The ship, and all its shrieking crew, were seen ! 

They thought of Joppa,— -of their pleasant home ! 

Dosiiairing e'er to view its walls again; 

And, drifting o'er the circumambient foam, 

Saw but the skies commingling with the main ; 

Then, deeming labour lost, and eflbrt rain. 

They threw their merchandize iuto the sea. 

And each called on his God, and bent his knee. 

When lo ! reposing on a plank beneath, 

As on the sward, below a summer sky. 

With countenance serene, and placid breath. 

Till'/ viewed a passenger in slumber he ; 

On him the master with wondering eye. 

And roused him from his trande, and wildly cried, 

“ Call, sleeper, on your God, to calm the tide !” 

Then each did gaze distrustfully on each, 

Imagining that, for some grievous sin. 

Heaven doomed the land they never more should reach, 

But dll should perish Ocean's womb within. 

They thought them then of lots, and did begin— 

While silently each weighed his failing well — 

'I'o cast them, and the lot on Jonah feu ! 

Hope, like a sunbeam, over every foqe 
Began to play ; they askiPd him whence he came, 

His occupation, and hi^ dweQiog*place, 

His uiibhiiv^ sin, his country, and his name; 

Then us he patiently uodured the blame,— 

I am a Hebrew,” Jonah said, by birth. 

And worship God, who made the seas artd earth i ” 

VoL. VII. 2M 
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Then were they terrified^ for he had told, 

That from the presence of the Lord he fled ^ 

And, while without the foaming billows rolled, 
Within, there was the silence of the dead ; 

Blit, boldly stepping forward, Jonah said, — 

For me hath risen this tempest— all for me— 

Then spare me not, and cast me to the sea." 

Yet did they make delay, compassionate, 

And plied, with dextrous hand, the bending oar. 
Fain had they saved him from impending fate. 

And hard they struggled to approach the shore ; 
But more tempestuous grew the main, and more ; 
And every wave, with crest of tawny brown, 
Threatened to whelm them o’er, and suck them down. 

They saw it was in vain— and then they prayed. 

They prayed of Heaven forgiveness of nis blood. 
And cast him to the sea, deprived of aid ; 

But lo ! as by the vein’s side they stood, 

Th^ saw leviathan, amid the flood. 

Gape for his victim wide, who shrunk in fear. 

Then dive amid the waves, and disappear. 

Then, as by magic spell, die sea was calm, 

And ceased its raging ; its tempestuous roar 
Was stilled ,* and winds, with pinions dipped in balm. 
Blew gently o’er them from the flowery shore ; 

The skies their crown of azure glory wore ; 

And beautiful the sun-beams bathed the deep. 

As on its breast the vessel seemed asleep. A 

No IIL 

THB VXiilON OF ZXCRARIAH. 

With smiling cheek, and eyes of cloudless light. 

His garments glowing ’mid the shades of night— 

The angel of the Lord before me stood. 

When lo ! a vision burst on solitude ; 

And things, suipassing Nature's earthly law. 

Beneath his guardian eye, secure, I saw. 

With low and melancholy sigh, the breeze 
Just kissed, in passing by, the myrtle trees, 

Between thdr sombre boughs, a rider rear'd 
His stately head, and straight a steed appear'd ; 
Blood-red its colour, hYe the clouds that stand 
O’er momitig*s car, Mrtendxng storms at hand. 

And horses tnrong'a behind, a varied sight. 

The roan, the bay, the speckled, and the white. 

Deep admiration struck me, and 1 stood. 

Gazing perplex’d, in reverential mood. 

When tnus the angel,—*' These Are they that go 
" ’Mong men and nations, journeying to and fro." 

Then answered they submiss,—" From east to west 
" Our steps have roam’d, and all the world hath rest ; 
" O’er every region, where the shining day 
" Sheds forth a poweafli! glow, or feeble ray, 

" Our long, long bourse hath been ; contentions cease, 
" Air sitteth stfll, and earth is hush’d to peace." 
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No VI. 


Mark Macrabin, the Cameronian. 
XContinued-from last Number, p, 168.) 
The Witch of Ae» 


** A pawkie auld kimmec wons in yon glen^ 

Nafte kens how kimmer can fight and fen ; 

Kimmer gets malt, and kiinmer gets meal. 

And canty lives kimmer ri^ht cozie and h^c ; 
Kimmer gets bread, and kimmer gets dieese. 

And kimmer*8 uncannie e'en keep her at ease. 
Kimmer can sit i* the coat-tail o* the moon, 

And tipple red wine in Brabant brewn ; 

Kimmer can sit, and say, ** E'en be it sae !" 

And red rowes the Nith between banking and brae ; 
1 creeshed kunmer's loof wed wi* howdy fee. 

Else a cradle had never been rocked for me." 


1 WAS quite unprepared for this ^ti« 
cal and singular transition ot niy 
friend, from the rude and character* 
istic portraiture of a horde of gypsies. 
This rhyming enumeration or the 
jiowers and endowments of the far 
lend and noted Cannie Cummer of 
Ac,*' was performed in my Came- 
ronian confidant's very heat manner ; 
he chanted it over with an air and 
tone of mingled merriment and ap* 
prehension, and thus he pursued his 
narrative in prose, The rustic who 
fashioned these verses, mine honest 
friend, Miles Cameron, must have 
possessed himself of the ruling secret, 
on which tliis ancient and meritorious 
dame continued to live in comfort and 
case to a good old age ; and as it was 
my destiny to become her vassal and 
her friend, I shall without scruple 
relate how I obtained her affection, 
and became acqmdnted with her means 
and manner of life. When the Golwe* 
gian MaCgrab and hia tawny princess 
departed, I was left in the world a 
third time to the freedom of mine own 
will ; and though I had ex^rienced 
two strange and ominous adventures 
in my pursuit after a pastoral empli^* 
ment, the sharpness of my d^re mr 
moorland-ham, crop of whig, wd 
above all, for blawing in a boss 
called in pastorals a pipe, to a white 
footed lass among the burn*bank 
gowans, was far from being blunted or 
abated. I was fhll, too, of tlie buoyant 


ardour of youth, possessor of some cur- 
rent gold, and a dozen of ram-horn 
spoons, an unconquerable spirit, lord 
of mine own person, and no land be- 
side, or as the Scotti^ song so curious- 
ly and quaintly expresses it, ^ Laird 
of windy waas,^ all free and portable 
gifts and endowments. Once more, 
therefore, I turned my face to the 
mountains, and passed into that high, 
wild, and heathy region, claimed by 
Uie parishes of Closeburn and Kirk- 
mahoe. My late companions were far 
ih>m my path, and I consoled my ap- 
prehensions with the hope, that the 
6alw^;ian adventurer, and his ex- 
traordinary bride, would flourish and 
prosper among the green forests and 
fat <mr-herds of the south, and molest 
me no more. 

As I hasiened onward, the gray 
day began to glimmer in the east, the 
wild- fowl summoned each other from 
morass and mountain, and the flocks 
thickly scattered over the heath, 
arose, shook the heavy dew from their 
fleeces, and turned to the ruddying 
east glisk of returning light. At length 
I reached those dreary extents of 
moor, through which the beautiful 
water of Ae winds its way to the low- * 
land parishes. I sought out the stream 
itself, and having tasted of its waters, 

I ba^ed my brow in the current, and 
resumed my journey sensibly refresh- 
ed. I ascended an eminence, matted 
knee deep with brown heather, a- 
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mongst which that singular and beau- 
tiful creeping ornament of the moor- 
lands^ colled by the peasantry ' tod 
tails/ wound its green branches like 

a of vegetable coral. Having 
my hat with the planl which 
‘ plovers love/ I pursued the sinuous 
course of this mountain brook. The 
traces of the plow were still visible on 
its banks, but the rude and ungentle 
soil had refused to submit to the la- 
bours of man, and after a brief contest 
with sterility, the ground was aban- 
doned to its primitive possessors^ green 
bracken and brown neath, and the 
black cock and curlew. Man, too, 
following on the steps of cultivation, 
had established himself on several 
bends of the stream, but the intracta- 
ble and waste barrenness, having pre- 
vailed against the plows^re aim the 
reaping-hook, he had abandoned his 
sh^ings of turf and stone, and all that 
remained to bear .testimony Of his 
encroachments was a huge comer 
stone or two, over which the active 
moss, and the hardy heather, had not 
been able to triumra, and a green and 
irregular line, which* denoted the an- 
cient limit of the kail yard. I fol- 
lowed the winding stream over the 
dreary moor with the patience of an 
angler. Though the offspring of the 
heath, the current is not tainted with 
the sap of the soil, but runs as pure 
and pellucid as rock crystal, and 
the pebbles may be counted in the 
bottom of the deepest poob. It was 
my purpose to follow this beautiful 
stieam till freeing itself ftom the 
sterile moorlands, and increased with 
the waters of many tribut^ buma. 
It threw itself over a prodigio^ pre- 
cipice, which bound^ the vafleys 
from the table land of Nithsdale, and 
winded brood and deep among the 
nut ^oves which belonged to the 
ruined castle of Glenae, once the re- 
sidence of the famous fetoily of the 
Dalyells* Amidst the deep .solitude of 
the moor I found one or two of the 
martyrs’ grave stones, and having re- 
moved the heather and decayed leafs 
of la^-bracken which covered the 
inscription, and havteg recited aloud 
* Satan's lamentation Ibr Grierson of 
Lagg/ I renewed my journey. It 
was not the beauty of the stream al- 
together that carried me along its 
banks. During the Cameronianpreach- 
ings I had become acquainM witli 
John Macmuckle, a moorland farmer 
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on Ae water, who, besides an exten- 
sive farm and much primitive wealth, 
had ^ Ae bonny daughter, his darling 
and mine,* whose beauty was the ad- 
miration of the country side. Now, 
though I cannot presume to say that 
this upland maiden loved me, or that 
I had for her that deep and brimful 
affection, which overflows into bad 
verse, and calls itself a pastoral song, 
still it is a delightful thing to be ser- 
ving under the meek dark eyes of 
beauty, to hear a lovely tongue say, 
* Mark do this,' and ‘ Murk do that,' 
and though this is not exactly what 
tlie world calls love, in love chaste 
and devout and devoted it has often 
ended. So thought I, as I pursued 
ray way along the margin of Ae 
water, with the intention of looking 
at the damsel, loving her, and tending 
her father*s flocks. As I approached 
the limit of the table-land, I heard 
the chafing and clamour of the stream, 
and observed the green tops of the 
lowland groves, peering over the edge 
of the heath. The stream which had 
hitherto flowed broad and slow, began 
to contftlct its waters, like that beau- 
tiful bird, the first of the game, the 
heron, before it pounces down on its 
prey in the lake. The banks became 
more shagg^ and abrupt, and the 
waters, limiting tliemselves to a chan- 
nel such as an active man might leap 
over, rushW smoothly on with silent 
and amazing rapidity. At length I 
reached the head of the linn, and tlie 
whole unrivalled scene was spread out 
in glory before me, glancing in the 
Hght of the half risen sun. The 
stream dived into the earth where I 
stood, and leaped down a tremendous 
precipice of sandstone to tlie depth of 
eighty feet. Its descent into this 
den was screened and hid by a pro- 
fusion of dwarf trees, chiefly rowans 
and 0|zels, which shot out on all 
sides fVom ’me perpendicular cheeks of 
the rocks, and made their way to the 
level of the brown moor. Below, tlie 
scene sboh assumed a softer and more 
alliiiing character, the agitation of the 
stream subsided, the glen opcncrl 
wide, and sloped back into green and 
wooded declivities, corn fields glancnl 
yellow at a distance, and the smoke 
ascended curling and blue ftom the 
abodes of men. The termination of 
the moorlatii was so abrupt, that I 
sought In vain for a pathway to the 
beautiful vale of Ae; at labt 1 boldlj 
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seized hold of a hanging hazel, and 
swang myself down the front of the 
precipice, from one tree to another, 
till I found myself standing on a green 
and sunny mound or promontory, half 
way between the vale and the moor. 
The river had here accomplished its 
first fearfbl leap, and was preparing 
for another of less depth, but of equal 
beauty. 1 advanced along the ^een 
.sward mound, which bore evident 
marks of recent cultivation. A few 
flowers and shrubs, not native to tlte 
soil, remained clinging to the spot in 
stunted and neglected beauty, and a 
fruit tree or two, long past their prime, 
had submitted to the blast, and bowed 
down to the earth, leaned over the rapid 
current, till their branches glistened 
with moisture. On the limit of this 
mound, 1 stood and gazed on a scene 
equally singular and unexpected. 
At the bottom of this upper promon- 
tory, another still more beautiful and 
broad, and edged with rock, to re* 
sist the perpetual chafing of the 
stream, seemed projecting like a fairy 
table from tlie face of the cliff, and a 
time-worn and humble cottage occu- 
pied its abrupt extremity. Thcjmouud 
might be a good penny-stone oast in 
breadth, and twice as mucli in length. 
The earth seemed once to have owed 
much to cultivation. At present it was 
cl level and smooth green sward, and 
owned neither flower nor bush, cx- 
etpt Jt natural enclosure of wild plumb- 
trees, on which tlie ripe fruit hung in 
tliick and black powdry clusters. 
Tliis liciige-row surrounded the cot- 
tage, and completely hemmed in the 
mound, and rendered it one of the 
loveliest spots I ever looked upon. 
The station from which I looked was 


elevated about fifteen feet above its 
neighbour mound, and the wild plumb 
trees, ascending to the level of the 
upper pound, came with their dark 
clustering fruit to iny very feet. I 
stooped to pluck and taste the pro- 
ductions of this fairy region, when lo! 
to my utter fear and astonishment, 1 
ol^ved seated on a large squared 
block ot sandstone, an old and feeble, 
and withered woman. She wore a 
lappeted mutch over her gray hairs, a 
kind of cloth cap surmounted this, and 
around her shoulders was a lowland 
maud, or plaid, fastened by a broach 
of massy silver. She sat basking her- 
self in the beams of the new risen sun, 
and spread out her wrinkled and pal- 
sied hands, to the pnial warmth of 
the luminary. I could not look, with- 
out emotion, on this ancient and soli- 
tary being, and it was evident she felt 
sensible of the presence of some 
stranger, for she glanced her largo 
gray eyes sharply iind suspiciously 
around, but screened by the thick and 
leafy hedge, I continued concealed 
from her eye, though I was certainly 
present to her other senses. While I 
was considering of some suitable mode 
of introducing myself to the ancient 
dame, I observed her stoop and lift a 
roke or distaflP, from which thread, 
black as the back of a raven, depend- 
ed, and a small fleece of the same 
ominous colour lay at her feet. I’liis 
primitive instrument she soon put in 
motion, and while she whirled it 
round, to giv^ consistency and twirl 
to her thread, she began to clmnt a 
song addressed to her kokg, which 
disclosed something of her history, her 
calling, and the meritf of this gifted 
itiliplemcnt of industry. ^ 


THE WITCH OP AX'S SONO. 


' Turn round, thou bit o’ the rarest timmer . 

Kre bore a bud to the dew o' simmer. 

Thou wert nursed in a cleugh o' blood and strife, 
1' the mirkest nook o’’ the haunted Dryfe ; 

Nor wert thou pluckfid by steel or aim. 

Hut by the cattld hand a strangled bairn, 

When the btars fell sick, and the moon grew <lull, 
By the will-o'-wisp gleam frae a dead man’s skull. 


2 . 

^ Thou ae best friend i’ my starkest need, 
That grinds my dorii, and bdees my bread ; 
q’liat fiac the hawk the fkt lien wilts, 

And milks the kyc for a thousand miles ; 
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That keeps me cozie^ and brings to me, 

The bird frae the busli, an* the fhiit frae the tree ; 

That reaps me riggs I never plowed. 

And melts men’s hearts like minted gowd. 

3. 

* 'Gainst the flight o’ the sun, as I spin thee about, 

A thousand lights i* the earth gae out.**— 

As I turn thee around wi' the warld, I win 
A thousand lives to this land o* sin. 

Muckle dool hast thou done — ^an* gory wark. 

To unbaptized brows, and the cruel Turk ; 

Muckle dool hast thou done, and may do mair 
To th’ unwelcome foot in thy owner's lair. 

4* 

* A bonnie ship o’er the Solway wdnt. 

An’ snored through the brine wi'vher white sails bent, 

1 turned my timmer, the shriek firae the sea 
Came far up CrifFels* green mountain to me — 

I turned it back, with a moistened wing, 

Away shot the ship, and I heard the men sing. 

An’ the maids o* Col vend, with a startling laugh, 

Grat an’ shouted for joy to see her safe. 

5. 

* There vras dool to win — there was dopl to pu*, 

Frae the bird o’ the fiend this sooty woo. 

A strange black raven, wi’ croak and {^k, 

Poud this lock at midnight flrae a b!a^ tup’s nock ; 

I turned my timmer — and now I twine 
My thread, an' sing i’ the bonnie sunshine ; 

But T hae a darg i’ the dwine o' the moon. 

To do, an' syne ray song is done.’ 

During the chanting of this infer- ployed cofflfpelled me to obey her, or 
nal lyric, 1 felt all those terrors which that it was predestined I should be 
tradition sa}6 men feel when some waiting-man to all the curious dames 
spell or charm freezes up their spirit, in the district, I slept involuntarily 
and roots them to the earth as motion- forward to the projecting pinnacle of 
less as a stone or tree. With every the promontory, and, bowing to the 
turn of the yoke, a new verse succeed- beldme, said, * Honest looking we- 
ed, and the mysterious woman looked man, I have no mind to molest ye, — 
around with the light of satisfhetion can ve show me the way to John Mac- 
glimmering in her eyes — ^pleased to muck’s ?' * O, honest looking wo- 
tliink of the success of her evil hymn, man,’ reiterated the dame of Ae Glen, 
Such sqrcery did these verses, and turning her withered and brown vis- 
the person that uttered them, exercise age Hill on me, displaying a large 
over my facultic'^, that I could not black mole that shad^*^ the whole of 
help repeating them in a kind of un- her left eye- brow, and a variety of 
consenting mutter after her, and the teeth whicn unsparing time had mu- 
peculiar emphasis with which she an- til%ted into sbdrt and rusty fangs, 
nounced dool to theunwelcome foot, ^ ai^J wherefbre no honest woman, 
rung in my ear like a psalm sung on a ye umronsy calhn — mint another sic 
ecafToUL At last she arose, and, turn- unseemly word, and on that clifiP shall 
ing slowly to the west, and bowing thou abide till the hooded craws fill 
her charmed roke thrice, she exclaim- their crapins firae atween thy bosom- 
ed, in a tone rivalling in harmony the banes I— honest looking woman, my 
note of the raven when the schoolboy oerty !' The terror of her words — the 
climbs to her young, Woe and dool anger of hef lookd--^nd the eagerness 
to the secret foot-HStranger come with which I gazed on her fearful and 
forth." Whether the charm she cm- antique face, made me forget myself; 
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and, having stood too close to the beginning to spin, said, not to her 
border of the mound, the green turf companion nor to me, but evidently to 
suddenly gave way, and down I herself, though she spoke in her usual 
plunged headlong into the beldame's audible tone " Sacklebb callant! sack- 
garden, crushing down an entire less callant ! looping on the green tap 
plumb-trce, and leaving a gap in her of Lagghill wi* a gang of raving go- 
fruit-tree fence wide enough for the inerals, — then snooling amang rags 
passage of a loaded car. Up I start- and ram horns, with a horde of deav- 
ed, more alarmed at my intrusion ing gypsies. Its a sad and sair pity 
than injured by my fall, and confront- to befudd youthfu' blood gaun a gate 
ed the owner of the garden holding a sae gray. Janet Morison, ye maun 
broken branch loaded with ripe plums e'en try to make a saut something out 
in onchand, and agreen turf in tne other, o* this sackless callant,' And then 
tokens of my involuntary descent, and she looked on me with her great gray 
the pains I had taken to avert it or eyes, and then towards the figure seat- 
render it easy. On me looked the old ed opposite, with a look of pitying re- 
woman for a minute's space, more in flection. The smoke had now eddyed 
commiseration than anger, down she completely out of the chamber, and I 
laid her roke, siezed an old staff, tile obtained a full view of the apartment, 
head of which still retained marks of It contained no furniture to impede 
liaving worn a covering of precious my examination. The walls that had 
metal, said, * lift the roke, Mark once been plastered, were naked and 
Macrabin, and follow — I have wark shining with soot; the rooftree and 
for thee !’ and away she halted into rafters were seen bare, and two large 
her cottage, with slow steps, and ef- pieces of timber that supported the 
forts that cost her pain. I lifted her whole trusted not to the walls, which 
roke, not with my bared hand, but, were of loose stones, but descending to 
passing part of the plum-tree branch the floor, grooved their basc^s in the 
beneath it, I bore it after her as a ti- ground, which was of gravelly clay- 
niid schoolboy carries a live eel, and Where the rooftree joined the gabel, 
internally blessing myself ; for it an aperture had been made for the 
seemed a perilous undertaking. Into smoke, but this^was nearly choked up 
the cottage, the door of whicn, from with soot, and so slight was the in- 
ihe rudeness of its architecture and draught of air, that the reek, after 
lowness of its lintle, resembled a ca- having filled all the roof, descended 
vern more than an entrap to a hu- cloud after cloud to the very floor, 
man abode, I followed her. The passage where it stood motionless and still, 
required me to stoop, and I soon found unless the supplemental chimney or 
myself in a kind of chamber, filled window opened its oaken fall-boards 
with that thick and bitter smoke which to permit its escape. From the roof- 
ariscs from burning green wood. Liv- tree, directly over the fire, a long iron 
ing thing I could not discern, till on chain depended, and from the chain a 
advancing I saw like a dim hearth fire, bar of iron hooked at •the lower end 
strugglingforexistence,amid8t the very for the purpose of suspending vessels 
cloud it had produced— -the form of ^ver the fire ; but this sccmetl to be 
a huinan being seated on one side, and seldom trusted with the weight of 
a similar form seated on the other* I cooking utensils, and was wreathed 
stood stone-still, and gazed ^ these around with a century's soot. All 
guardians of the hearth, nelfner of that the apartment contained was three 
whom uttered a word, nor did I at- square blocks of freestone, placed as 
tempt to break the silence, but stood seats round the hearth fire, on two of 
looking on the one and looking on ike which sat my conductress and her 
other, with the witch's roke ii^ my companion. The third stooil uiioccu- 
®nd wiping the tears piW for n^^and into this uncomfort- 
which the bitter smoke brought abun- able resting^lace was I si>eedily mo- 

hy the yellow hand of Janet 
Theoldwoman,my conductress, pitied Morison, the cannie cummer of Ae 
me, and pulling a pwr of ' fall-boards' (rlen. 

belonging to a , window, inst^tly I had now leisure and resolution 
opened, and through the/q[>ertures the also to turn my eye on the silent 
smoke escaped in volumes. She held figure beside me. The thick smoke 
out her hand— snatched her roke, and that shrouded hef before was now 
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{Massed but a dark nmUtle 

throMm Jwrer her head, and reach- 
ing down the floor hke a shroud, 
wrapped her all round — I never be- 
held any 8.iape that awakened my 
curiosity so much, but my desire to 
know more of this mysterious figure 
was boon redoubled—' Nannie, my 
sw^et and lost lass,' said the behlame, 
in a tone far sweeter than her common 
speech — ‘ lang looked for'a come at 
last — the thing that maun be maun 
be — and sic is the wierd of a human 
flesh — I maun e’en set a stout heart 
to the darke — sair sair flae I pied that 
the ripe ear might drop to the sickle, 
and the green ear remain unshorn— 
but it wasiiae to be! — The voice called 
once, and the voice called twice— wi’ 
the tliird call auld Janet Morisoii 
maun buckle and gang.' As the old 
woman spoke, the agitation of the 
mantled figure became extreme — at 
first Something of an Involuntary 
shuddering came over her, and the 
folds of the mantle shook and undu- 
lated over her bosom, like ripening 
grain moving in the wind — the shud- 
derings ceas^, and sighs audible and 
deep were heard, and through the 
folds of the mantle-7-held with both 
hands to her eyes, the tears seemed to 
come — drop succeeding drop. My 
heart, that had turned from the old 
woman and her whole establishment 
at the first interview, began now to 
take a deep interest in her fate, whidi 
all that 1 tieard and saw induced me 
to conclude* was involved i#^some 
strange mystery — above all, I longed 
to take the mantled figure by the 
hand, and say, in the tender language 
of the Scriptul’e, ' Alas, why art thou 
disquieted V The old woman guessed, 
or knew what was passing in m]r 
thoughts, and resuming her croaking 
note, said, ' Sackless callan 
less callan ! eighty and eighfem yeajrs 
hae I dwalt in this glen— a' fles^ 
that smiled ^ I sndlqd-Ahat I hae 
nursed f. my heart, and dandle on > 
my knee, is raked wf the niools-v^thar 
stream that comes drappmg down, 
singing wi' a gladsome ai#|miaiig the 
lang green bkka'*— had th^nme toiee 
then as it has now^jrpn rising am 
gleamed IlMghtly mu aa if dm 
now— and thi' same fweA VSOg if the 
mavis add Ule laiz^ook^he^ lane on 
the mig, and % fidtek %eath the 
cloud, Was heaiiQjit* my br'Idal— was 
heard at (he deatS^f my goodtnan— 


and the burial 0’ a' my bairns— bow 
—bow, never stand against the blast, 
stoop, stoop— and let the tempest fly 
o'er ye — men are no made to rin for 
ever like the streams — women are not 
made to smile tbr ever like this sweet 
morning— we may gang soon — or we 
may gang syne, but gang we maun— 
theretbre come wi' me, and let me 
look at yon bonnie beaming sun — It's 
the last time I shall ever see it arise I' 
— The voice of the old woman as she 
proceeded became soft and even pa- 
thetic, and swelling to a tone of deep 
seriousness, and the mantled figure, 
who had become calm and tranquil, 
now apjpeared moved and agitated, and 
h|r sighs and sobbings were renewed. 
But when the old dame desired me 
to come and look at the full risen sun, 
she arose, not slow and by degrees as 
her more aged companion did — but 
starting to her feet at once, she drop- 
ped from her head and shoulders the 
large mantle — and the most beautiful 
apparition appeared that ever blessed 
the sight of man. She seemed to be 
about seventeen — tall, slender, and 
handsome — ^her head was uncovered 
—nor was her forehead bound in that 
fillet of maidenhood peculiar to Scot- 
land — the snood — her locks descend- 
ed in wild and un tameable provision 
down her back and over her shoul- 
ders, parting in the middle of lier 
forehe^, and shrouding her bosom 
like the divine Madonna of Corregio. 
Amid this streaming luxuriance of 
locks her face alone was bare — and a 
face more lovely — sublimed by melan- 
diqly thought — and washen with 
dropping tears — it has never been my 
lot to look upon. Her brow had more 
the icy gloss of polished marble than 
the tiving glow of breathing beauty ; 
and her eyes, which vrere large and 
round, and f^ged with the longest 
bla^ dlken IgsheS I ever beheld, had 
something of a wild and unearthly ex- 
pression— hut still an expression of 
gentleness. She glided pa^ me, and 
ttatingdior long and round and white 
the neck of the old wo- 
man, walked into the sonny air. I 
foUowed-^for I found myself linked 
to this pair bv something like a charm 
— deep interest that I felt 
aboti^dame so bid and so singi^r, 
an^^|iflnaiden so young and so beautiful, 
Wa^ chastened by something like awe. 
They walked or rather tottered for- 
wara to the brink of the mound— be- 
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fore them the remains of an old oak 
wood, blanched and blasted, and life- 
less witli e\trcin(’ a^e, covered by the 
<Hd of dw.irf-liolJy, ‘^]MrJ with 
moi«.L leaf^ and inddy bnrits, the 
slope on the opposite ^ide, and beiuMth 
their feet tlie stu'.p toiled anioii;; 
rocks and roots of trees, divinp; into 
])rofound linns, and then emerging, 
wheeling, and undulating, and whit- 
ened with foam. The sun, ckmdless 
and clear, had now arisen fully ovi r 
the eastern slope, and its beams slant 
ed aeioss the flood, fell along the 
sward, at the feet of the old beldame 
and the lovely and nielanelioly erea- 
turc tliat accompanied h< r. On tlic 
running stream and then on the risen 
sun the old woman looked— and on 
them her companion looked too — but 
with an iinst'ttled and bi wildercd 
glance, that did not seem to associate 
living thing with the inanimate but 
beautiful scene before her. Jlut Janet 
JVI orison's mind was busy with other 
days, she spoke oi rather thought 
aloud — for her speech was addressed 
to no living thing. * Stately and 
green in your bonny bonny ranks — 
green wi' yen* simmer livery were ye 
whan I first saw tliis lanesorae glen — 
where the Morisons hae been Mori- 
sous longer than tongue can count-— 
the black blood- raven and the hooded 
gore-crow Sving amaiig yerc branches 
wliLii I first poll’d the witcli-gowaii 
and the hollow hemlock. Sair, sair 
altertd.are wr since we first became 
acquaint — leafless is the tane and lock- 
Itss iR the iithei — my hooded craws 
and my poor lavms have alaiie re- 
mained — and the young lord — h)ack 
and bloody will his cast — shot the 
tane on the top of the auld tree, three 
mornings syne — and its lyart marrow 
has flown away far, far, and will never 
see, cummer who fed her so kindly again.* 
Even as old Janet lamented, the 
rustling of wings was heard, and 
jirescntly up the deep gorge of the 
glen — sailing slowly along on the 
bosom of the water, came a largo 
raven— The crown of its head was 
bald from extreme age— its back was 
as hoary as if it had been sprink- 
led with meal — ^its basom and wings 
alone retained their original hue. 
When this faithful old bird came be- 
neath the mound where we stood, it 
arose perpendicularly into the air, and 
seating itself on the topmost stem of 
a withered odk, tamed its head to the 
VoL. ViL 
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oottigc, and gave one low croak of re- 
cognizance. ^ And yere there, my 
hlaek and iny bonny bird, said the old 
woman — conu* iiuiiowlt^s back to 
your le itlcss tiie and your sorrowing 
misire s.* While sin* uttcied these 
ivords, a liuntcr ( merged at once from 
the bowers of holly, and, presenting 
his carbine as he ajipcared, fired at 
the old u.. I solitary raven. The raven 
uttered, ns ihe shot struck it — not a 
croak, but something between a croak 
and a moan, and spreading its wings, 
away it soared perpendicularly into 
the sky — hs&ening to the eye every 
moment of its rapid flight. The hun- 
ter stept to the summit of a little 
hillock, and stood gazing upwards at 
the wounded bird, unconscious of our 
prtsenec. He wa*? a tall, handsome, 
arid rather slender, youth, with bold 
martial features, and a careless and 
gay and dissipated air. lie wore a 
bonnet with a black feather, and a 
lowland mantle of the finest texture, 
fastened Oli his left shoulder by a 
broach of pure gold. ^ Curse the 
evil biid, exclaimed the youth — much 
good powder thee and tliy blasted 
brood has cost me— I have weeded ye 
away one by one — thou alone remain st 
— and may remain for me — I might 
.IS well shoot at the blessed sun 
with the hope of marring its shining.* 
‘ And curse the evil being tliat shot 
my Ixniny black raven and her bonny 
brood,' said Janet lAIorison, sliaking 
her withered liaml at tlic object of her 
wrath — ‘ F or this, and for sins deep 
ami d.irk — that winna do to be named 
in .sunshine — have thy days been num« 
bered — listen the amount! — the last 
of three simmer sans* shall see the li- 
mit of thy life — a brief space for a face 
so young — nor shall it be spent — wi* 
filling the grave with the ruins of thy 
last— woes me ! — but in sorrow that 
knows no mirth — in tears many and 
bitter — not tears of repentance.’ The 
erson this remarkable woman ad- 
rcssed was the last child of a far de- 
scended and renowned race — of noble 
blood and lordly inheritances — but 
early left to his own will, he surren- 
der^ himself to the indulgence of 
guilty i>aSsions, and ere his twentieth 
year, he fled to a foreign land — leav- 
mg ruined m^ids and weeping mothers 
in his native country — whose cries 
were not heard in vain. Towards the 
old woman he gazed with a look, not 
of scorn or contempt, but of terror and 
3 N 
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affright— he stcpt several paces back, 
like one afraid to be seen or heard, 
and dropping his carbine, held both 
hands before his face, as if to screen 
his eyes from some sudden and offen- 
sive light. * Saints and souls of 
men,' he muttered in a voice choking 
with emotion, ^ It is hea ! It h he a! 

I shall trust the kirk-yard turf no 
longer — ^hell and heaven fail to hold 
what we give them — ^it is he a, as sure 
as light itself.' — He seemed willing 
to fly — his feet refused to move — his 
knees were shaking with agony, and 
the colour was chased from his cheek 
by some fearful sight, which it was 
not my fortune to behold. At this 
moment tlic wounded raven, that had 
soared wholly out of sight, fell at the 
foot of tlic old woniiui, its head 
stretched out, its wings expanded, and 
all its feathers agitated with the shi- 
verings of death. 

“ I liftt'd the poor bird, and it 
was not without some feelings of 
astonishment and fear that I saw tlie 
place empty on which the young 
aud beautiful maiden stood but a 
moment before — she must have melt- 
ed upon the spot, or sunk into the 
groupd — but it was evident the youth 
observed her departure, for he strain- 
ed his eyes like one gazing on a dis- 
tant and dim object, And gradually 
regaincdliis usual tranquillity of look. 
The old woman seemed conscious of 
some unusual thing, for she suddenly 
veiled her eyes with her hands, and 
nnitterefl words that sounded like 
rhymes, and seemed the reliques of 
some ancient and half-forgotten form 
of blessing and invocation. ‘ Janet 
JMorison,’ said the youth, assuming 
his usual imperious tone of voice, ami 
evidently relieved ftoin tlie presence 
of something that had agpniaed him, 

^ thou shalt have that withered brow 
stam])ed with the iron stamp of good 
Saint Andrew, lor these cursed can- 
trijw of thine — thy brootl <ff blood 
ravens liae haunted me these three 
days and nights — and the very chil- 
dren called doud, ^ sec I— there’ll be 
something seen of him.'— I shall teach 
thee to lu'ing the shadows of the deaii 
Kick! — home nor habitation shall be 
thine by to-morrow’s sun-rise.' — 
Ou him looked the old mman with a 
^ face of inimitable composure*— ami she 
‘ even began to smile— I pray never to 
behold Buelt a smile again) — for death 
and judment were in it, and she ad- 
^dressed him in a voice gentle and af- 
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fcctionatc as that of a mother who con- 
doles with the babe of her bosom. 
' Fair fall thee for thy bennison, my 
bonny lad ! — and did my brooil of 
blood ravens croak for a piece of the 
innocent lamb.^ — gowks that they 
were — they’ll never taste a morsel o' 
thy dainty limbs — Na ! Na ! the rack, 
the headsman’s axe, and the hungry 
hound maun, and shall be served be- 
fore all tlic fowds of heaven. And I 
am to be turned out of hame and had- 
din } — ^But, ray bonny bairn, the dust 
of Auld .Janet Morison shall sleep 
sound and sound under the gowaiiy 
turf^ when the .town dogs arc toolying 
for thy bosom bancs! — Now, gang ycrc 
ways, and if ony ane ask ye, say I 
said it.' 

On concluding this fearful pre- 
diction, Janet Morison waJkul away 
to her cottage — agile and (Tect — 
mingled wrath and dosin' of revenge 
supplied her with unusual strength. — 

1 stood one moment hooking on this 
aged and singular being — and then ou 
the young lord, who set ined lost for a 
moment in that pondering and bewil- 
dering stupor of a criminal who hark- 
ens his doom — a brace of dogs that had 
whined and cow’cred at his feet — lay- 
ing their heads on the ground, as if 
expecting correction, while the mantled 
maiden remained, leaped \ip now, 
caressing and fawning on their m.istcr, 
and evidently partaking, with a kind 
of brute instinctive synipatliy, in tlie 
anguish of his feelings : — ‘ Doomed,' 
said he, ‘ to the rark, the axe, and the 
hound, and. that for shooting Iut 
dainncil ravens — and doing aoiiK'thing 
that she counts as bad — if then* 's faith 
iu flint and powder, I shall have a 
shot at another raven, and hinder her 
from croaking my death note;' and 
he began tore-load JiK carbine, whist- 
ling the while, though lus hand sbook, 
and his whole frame was disordered. — 

I was revolving in my own mind how 
I should interpose to prevent the mis- 
chief I saw he was meditating, and 
hail fairly resolved to argue the matter 
wit a tongue and with timber — ^aii an- 
cient cfistora in Scotland— when, on 
having loafled his piece, he looked, 
and something met his eye, winch 
changed his resolution and his hue ,'it 
once. — lie turned his head awny — 
g4vc no second glance— (ind, diving 
into the groves of holly, disappc'.jrtMl, 
but the rapid crashing of the boughs 
betokened the anxiety of one loo hur- 
ried to select his steps. 
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Though something very mysterious 
and boding hung over all that I had 
heard and witncsscih 1 I'elt no desire 
to be gone, and so firmly was I possess- 
ed of the belief of Janet Morison’s 
evil influence and power, thdt like him 
who wanders on a haunted road, I 
thought it more dangerous to return 
than proceed. Into the cottage I walk- 
ed — not by a step and a stride — but 
silently and slow, inch after inch — 
moving as the shadow moves on a dial 


jdate. The beautiful maiden who Wore 
the black mantle was departed — but 
there sat the old woman herself^— on 
the old square stone — her broad palms 
spread and clutched on her knees, her 
head declined on her breasts, and 
crooning in a low and mournful voice 
a broken and disjointed ballad — some 
of the lii’ s seemed old — some seemed 
new, but they all related to her family 
name. I can only charge my remem- 
brance with forgetting one verse. 
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‘ From Burnswark top to deep Glenae, 

Carlavcrock bank to Drumlanrig brae, 

A baiild race ruled — the jMorisons brave, 

'fliey travelled the earth, and they btemmed the wave, 
'fbey bore the red cross — they barefoot trod 
Jerusalem’s sands, and they gallantly rode 
In the ranks of war, when the sword had trust 
Of the Church’s tame and the martyrs’ dust — 

It is rife in tale and in minstrel story, 

The M orisons’ might and the Morisoiis’ glory. 

2 . 

* But in the battle, when shafts flew thickest, 

And the Morisons sword fell sheering quickest — 

But in the church, when prayers were longest. 

And the Morisons voice prayed loud and strongest — 
But in the field, when the lilies were spiinging — 
WHien tlic bridal bells were bedward ringing — 

When tlie hunters horns were incmest blowing — 
AVhen the ladies bosoms were heaving and glowing — 
In court — in camp — in church or haine 
An ancient curse still clung to their name. — 

3. 

‘It is s:vl to hear — though its brief to tell, 

flow the curse that maun cling to their naniv. bcftl — 

It came with a lass — it m/iun gang wi* a hss, 

III sorrow and shame I — and away let it pass — 

This throbbing heart, and this eye in sorrow — 

Shall be mute and be dry ere the sun-rise of inoriow. 
And she that sings this sang o’ their shsme 
Is the last of the Morisons’ lineage and name — 

But rife in tale and the minstrel story 

Is the Morisons might and the Morisons glory.’ 


Her voice, mournful and low at the 
commencement of the ballad, waxed 
lull and flowing as she proceeded, but 
sunk all at once into a kind of hollow 
and murmuring tone at the last verse, 
and she evidently laboured under some 
ovennastering emotion. So intent was 
1 in listening to, and leaiiiirig this 
rude and traditional rhyme, tliat I 
took little notice of the old woman’s 


altered mood and mannei towanK tlu- 
closi' of tile song. She sat — 

her looks changing as an Ajiil sky 
from brightness to gloom, and she 
looked a§ if she saw sonu thing oppo- 
site, that gave her pain. 1 now looked 
around from gazing on the old wo- 
man, and It was not without fear that 
1 beheld seated on the S(|uare s« at of 
htone, the ^ame beautiful iiuiidm I 
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hatl found in powession of it btfore. 
^he sat completely shrouded fVoin head 
to foot ill her sable drapery^ and her 
sighings and sobbings were again re- 
newed. Thrice wcire words of condol- 
ence and cheer on iny tongue, and as 
often was 1 st.iyed from addressing 
her by the altering looks of Janet 
Morison, who broke out at last with 
a voice that made me shudder. ‘ Mark 
Macrabin, yere anc of a fearless race; 
but if ye want to be anc auhl man and 
ane honoured^ speak in this house to no- 
ihing but me* It might have been 
the beaming of the sun through two 
small panes of coarse green glass which 
dazzled my sight, and made mo see 
imperfectly, but I really imagined I 
saw the form of the maiden melting 
into something like a pillar of impure 
and mottled light, siicli as the sun 
throws through the unwashen win- 
dow of a sepulchre. This fearful 
tiling lingered against the wall in 
shadowy outline, and gradually wax- 
ed dimmer and dimmer, like sun- 
shine over which an increasing cloud 
is passing, till it vanished entirely a- 
way, and neither shadow or substance 
were loft in the room save .Fanet Mo- 
rison anrl me. 

all this might be or bode 
I had little lime to examine ; the old 
woman arose, and I arose also ; 1 Inul 
a kind of dread of being alone in this 
sable chainbi r witli its shadowy guest, 
though, as 1 had never heard that 
spectres were visible in sunshine, I 
thought all appearances might he ac- 
countcil for without supernatural aid. 
She came, and taking me by the hand, 
said, ‘ Come wi' me, bonny lad, 
yere come in pleasant time for me; 
for mucklc need have I to be cheered 
with the presence of some kindly flesh 
and blood being— -and it may be pleas- 
ant for thee too — it will sober down the 
flightiness of youth to have a last 
laiig look of cl dying creature.' I 
looked acquiescence, and she led me 
out of the smoky ami sooty 'spence 
into a lesser chamber, furnished and 
kept in a much more comfortable plight. 
A clear |>eat Are sjKirklcd on the hearth ; 
a cat sat purring in concert with in- 
numerable crickets, and a clean cop- 
per pan glanced on" the fife, 'full of 
new-milked niilk, to make porridge— 
the common and delicious breakfast of 
the tlimiers of Scotland. A’ hod, net- 
ted and roofed, of long and beautifully 
plaited straw, and hung in the front 
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with curtains bleached among the 
daisies, as white as driven snow, oc- 
cupied a kind of recess, and formed a 
comfortable place of repose ; a large 
oak chest stood full of meal — a broad 
chimney front hung full of dried hams 
and kipper’d salmon, and a cupboard 
showed besides a noble ewe-milk 
cheese, the heads of sundry bottles, 
the imported contents of which were 
thought worthy of wearing a seal 
Besiues all these infallible tokens of 
substantial comfort, I observed the 
ends of webs of fine linen — part of 
the patriarchal portions of the thrifty 
maidens of Scotland — and webs of 
barley-pickle napery — equal almost in 
beauty to the unrivalled labours of 
the Cameroniaii loom of James Mac- 
gee — long may he move the foot 
and the hand to the comfort and de- 
light of the maidens and matrons of 
the Vale of Nith ! 

^^The window, which threw itseastern 
light on all these rustic treasures, look- 
ed on a scene of limited extent, hut of 
unequalled and particular beauty. Be- 
neath, and perpendicular as a plum- 
met would drop, the natural rock re- 
ceded ; its seams and crevices liad 
been garnished in spring with knots 
of primroses, and at the bottom of the 
rock rushed the river, so swift and so 
strong to take its second leap, that a 
common sized pebble, thrown on its 
surface, would not have sunk to the 
bottom. On the other side of tlie 
stream, nature had amused herself in 
elbowing out a deep recess on the free- 
stone rock, and liael seated it round 
with pieces of stone, over wliich the 
moss, and the ivy, and the hoiuy- 
suckle, had each, in tlicir turn, thrown 
their verdure and their blossom. On 
the crest of the crag above, the re- 
mains of an ancient stronghold were 
visible, and beneath, the mouth of a 
cavern appeared, half hid among the 
ivy, while a slender spring ran, or 
rather trickled, through the pebbles at 
its entrance. A circular screen of 
witch-tree and holly, both red with 
their glowing bunches of berries, was 
wouncl abour tlie top of this fiery 
root; and between the eye and this 
sweet scene, a slender branch of the 
river, having lost its way in the cre- 
vices of the rock above, found a pas- 
sage to the pinnacle of a projecting 
crag, and finally, leaped from tliis 
vantage ground past the window to 
join its tl'llow stream below— form- 
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ing^ in its descent^ a long rainbow 
line of light, pure as a star-beam. 
Beautiful as the scene was, it spoke 
more of past than of present grandeur, 
and nature, in all this remarkable 
place, seemed fast hastening to re- 
sume her dominion lioin the power of 
man. I connected, as I gazed fortli, 
the song of Janet Morison with the 
landscape, and my heart began fast to 
sympathize with the bitter feelings in 
which she sung the former glory and 
present wretchedness of her doomed 
name. ' Mark Macrabin, my good 
lad,' said Janet, laying her hand on 
my shoulder, ‘ that's a bonny, bonny 
held ; and mony a bonny chield of 
Morison blood has laid aside bis 
plumed helmet to give his brow the 
dewy air of that sweet nook, and mony 
a lovely dame of the Morison's name 
has dandled her baby on her knee, 
and loot its feckless hands play with 
the long strings of blossomed honey- 
suckle that hang sae greenly down 
tifom the upper sward. Even I, wi- 
thered, and worn, and frail as I am 
now — fed by the ravens, as I may say, 
and the bountith of honest shepherds 
— the last of the bauld and the manly 
IMorisoiis, — have dandled my ain sweet 
boy on my knee in that sweet nook, 
and anither creatuse, sweeter and dear- 
er still, wha has dreed and fulfilled 
the ancient cause that clung to our 
name, and sae to the mools we maun 
gang.' — Even as she spoke, 1 observed 
Kornething beginning to darken in the 
scene before me, and in the glancing 
of an eye, the beautiful maiden, 
dressed I'roin head to foot in her sable 
mantle, occupied, as a statue docs a 
pcdeatal, one of the seats. The old 
woman's glance grew dark as he look- 
ed, and, in a half sigh and whisper, 
she said, ' Sweet, sweet, and hapless 
being ! I shall soon he with thee : sad 
was the sentence that decreed thy 
lovely face and youthfu' blood to bear 
shame and ruin for sins of auld date.' 
— Here .Janet Morison looked on me 
with an eye moist in tears, and seeing 
that I strove to prevent the ready tears 
from escaping to my cheek, said, in a 
tone of composure, ^ It's a cauld 
dowie den to look upon after a', and 
I'm e'en thinking ye might slip some- 
thing less welcome utweeii your teeth 
than a good horn spoon recking, with 
rich milk parritch and with ready 
Scotti^i hospitality, that asks one to 
have, and presents the viands at the 


same time, she placed me at a 
kind of sideboard, set a goan of 
ridge before me, laying an ample spoon 
in the vicinity of this tempting dish, 
and motioning me to the undisturbed 
enjoyment of a rural breakfast in her 
chamber. I had scarcely finished my 
meal, and resumed my bonnet, when 
I heard a footstep, heavy and slow, 
approa.. a the door. Presently a gen- 
tle rap w.«‘? given, and the latch was 
lifted, while a voice, naturally rough, 
but softened down for the occasion to 
something between a whisper and a 
hallo, said, ^ Peace be lierc ! douce 
and cannie cummer ! Peace be here !' 
and having paved the way by this 
preparatory introduction, in iloun- 
dered a moorland rustic, bearing an 
enormous cheese in the nook of his 
shepherd maud. On seeing, instead 
of an old, and, to use his own words, 
a douce and cannie cummer, a sapling 
youth, somewhere between a boy and 
a man, the man of tlie mountains 
stepped back, protruding liis hand be- 
hind him to grope for the door, and 
exclaiming, in the broad dialect of 
Annandale, ^ Eh ! lord, I'se rad ! — 
I'se rad !' — ^ Had ! for what, Sandie 
Machirn ?' said Janet JMorisou, en- 
tering and laying her hand on the re- 
trograding person of the rustic. At 
this unexpected intrusion behind, he 
leaped perpendicularly from the floor 
the height of an ellwand, and then at- 
tempted to run three separate wa}s, 
none of which presented an outlet for 
escape. The old woman gave a grim 
smile, and said, ‘ Here's the door, 
man ; dinna ding down bigget was.' 
— ' Eh ! praise be blest, auld cannie 
cummer, and this is you.-^' said the 
man of Annandale ; * and what 
should I be rad for.'^ Conscience, cum- 
mer ! I thought this Cumeroniaii chip 
was wark o' thine ! ahd I wad rather 
grip by the neck the boordliest child 
e'er a Cameronian gat, than face a 
creature o' thy raising ! — else may I 
be hounded up Dryfsedale and down 
Ae, by a* the hungry towni tykes of 
Loughmabtai — dom me if 1 wadna I’ 
— ‘ And what brings thee here ?' 
said the dame, in a lone harsh and 
forbidding; tor she evidently wished 
to repel the intrusive familiarity of 
her assistant. ‘ Brings me here !' 
said Sandie Maebivn, in a tone suffi- 
ciently humble ; ‘ ye may weel spier 
that,' unwinding, as he spoke, a large 
cheese from the corner of his plaid. 
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^ Conscience! ye sec, cummer, I shall 
e'en tell ye, and syne crave your helji- 
ing liand. I hae sax kye— Hawk, 
Pawk, Faddie Whawk, Cherry, and 
Brown Mag, and ane that answers 
when ye cry Hurleydodie — a* as fa- 
mous milkers as e'er striddled a goan, 
but now as yell as my pikestaff. Now 
I neediia tell ye, cummer, what I 
want wi’ them. Gie me back my rich 
milk and my gowden butter. Awcel 
—1 hae forbye a hirsel of sheep, hairy 
hippet liramers, black-faced and bro- 
ket — nac mair to be compared to the 
auld stock o' Tinwald, or the giramers 
of the Cheviot, than a sow's left lug 
to a lappet of velvet. Now, cummer, 
gin ye wad make thae creatures, that 
are no worth twal shillings the day, 
worth thirty white shillings by the 
Rood -Fair o' Dumfries, ye w^ad 
be a dainty ane ! — it's little to 
thee, but a great deal to me.' 
— The remainder of the sentence, 
wliich should have expressed the ex- 
tent of the bribe for this singular 
good service, was neither speech or ac- 
tion — ^but both — he made a full pause, 
looked in her face, which grew ex- 
ceeding dubious and dark, turning the 
largo cheese round and round, and 
having thus displayed the merits of the 
alluring sample, he said, I hae twa 
mac at Hirselclcugh that lang to keep 
this ane company — aucl shall too, gin 
cummer be kin illy— cl om me if they 
denna 1' ^ Hast thou ony maer to ask,* 
Said the dame, in a tone from which 
no one could either augur promise or. 
denial. ^ Mair echoecl Sandie, ^ ony 
mair ! muckle mair — for sairly I want 
the helping hand o' some cannie body 
like thysell. — I hae e'en put the plough 
to the swaird — but there's either a 
great internal machine ttirning up the 
stanes in the bosom of the earth, or 
else Hirselcleugh's the very riddlings 
o’ the creation ! — its a ringing jingle ; 

I clapped my yoke to the only kindly 
spot about it — the auld church-yard 
i' the Chapel-crott, an' at the first tug 
a cursed tombstane brake my coulter 
in twa, and what should this be but 
the grave o' ane o' thae auld dour 
deevils the Morisons. I kenned it by 
the figure of a mailed man wi' a cross' 
hiked brand, and a raven fluttering at 
his feet, and arieath was written, llo- 
NAi.n Morison, and the gear o' gude 
was a gear I never heard o’ before— sae 
1 tliink the hale was nonsense, and 
sae I soired it, for 1 smashed it into 
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seven pieces, and causeyed my byre 
door tvi't. Its better there than lying 
deep i' the cauld grund ainaiig moudies 
and shank banes.' ^ loiy the sculp- 
tured stane, broken and dishonoured 
as it is, on the brave man's dust a- 
gain,' said Janet Morison, darkening 
down her brows as she spoke ; — and, 
at your peril, touch that burial-ground 
again with spade or with plough — it 
is dangerous to meddle with a Mori- 
son living — it is thrice as dangerous 
to disgrace their dust— limb and limb 
must meet again — and he that scatters 
man's dust wantonly, has much to 
answer for. Hast thou ought more to 
ask } The man of the IMoorlands was 
humbled in his hopes by this unlucky 
adventure with the tombs of the Mo- 
risons ; ho looked at the old woman, 
and he looked at his cheese, with a 
look that said, ‘ I liave offered thee 
in vain.' At last, mustering resolu- 
tion, he said, ^ Mair to ask I faith 
have I ; but I need liardly usk for 
others, when I speed sae ill myself. 
There's Johnnie Maegorlin of Gowk- 
staiie, sent our cannie cummer a mes- 
sage as I came past ; his yellow corji's 
shaking owre ripe on its legs — and 
deil a' ane will whet a .sickle for't 
since he forsware Kirstin Smackagain's 
sweet armfu' of a lad wean, and broke 
the lassie's heart. I was sac vexed 
with Jock's disaster mysel', that I 
laid on our muckie pot wi' my pike- 
staff till it gade owre ringing. Now 
cummer gin ye wad oblige Jock, e'en 
ca' in the tempests, and sober down 
thae sair winds.' 

Janet Morisoii's whole face, since she 
heard of the disturbed dust of her fa- 
thers, had waxed cloudier and cloudier; 
and now, on hearing this application for 
the pcrjuri'd portioner of Gowkstano, 
her whole wrath came rushing to her 
countenance at once. The applica- 
tion, though made in a manner abun- 
dantly submissive, trode rudely on her 
w'oiindcd bosom-strings, and agitated 
those injured feelings, the nearest 
and dearest to the human heart. — 

‘ Sweet armful of a lad wean, and 
broke the maiden's heart !' echoed 
Janet, leaping from her seat, and 
striding up to simple Sandie Macrabin 
like a warrior hastening to do battle 
for his liome and his Kindred. She 
lifted her right hand like one who 
wishes to make a mortal thrust with 
a weapon — her large grey eyes shin- 
ing with the fires of the fiercest anger 
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— and her whole frame quivering like 
tliat of a falcon when it clutches its 
prey. ^ Sir ! Sir — said she, with a 
voice like a trumpet — if all the blood 
of your name flowed in your veins — 
and tliat of all the JVI orison's lineage 
in mine, I should spill it all on the 
earth for the dogs to lap, sooner than 
endure a shame like this — to ruin and 
break the heart of m} bonnie Nannie, 
my only hope and stay.’ ' ]<di, lord, 
hear till her ! hear till her ! said the 
shepherd — I break the heart o’ sweet 
Nannie Morison ! — a’ the warld kens 
it was our sweet young Lord — deil 
l^yke his banes in the lowest heu 
for’t.* The poor bewildered woman 
heeded him not— her brain was roving 
— but reason returned in a moment, 
and she said in a voice suffocating 
with emotion, ‘ Alas ! Alas ! I am a 
poor old bewildi'red being, and know 
not to wliom I speak, nor wliat I say 
— did not the young lord stand on that 
floor and mock me, and laugli at me 
even now?’ OvtTpowcred by the keen 
agony of spirit, she fell into strong 
and shuddering convulsions, and 


would have fallen fhll length on the 
floor, had I not timeously caught her 
in my arms. The man of the moor- 
lands gazed on the scene before him 
with a face of the darkest dismay- 
considering it as a prelude to some 
master spell which would operate to 
his personal damage — ^and in nowise 
believing it to arise from the language 
of an old wounded mind — ^ Eh 1 hor- 
rid be’t, horrid be'l,' ejaculated he, 
in the current lone of Annandale, 
renderta more provincial by terror — 
‘ fearfu* v'v^man ! fearfif woman! sad! 
sa<l I I wadnac bide anilher glower o* 
time cat-grey e'en for a the holms of 
Dryfe — vSlie’ll better it I she'll better 
it, and then whare am I — she'll shake 
her robe, and make me into a sooty 
sheldrake — to swoom to the day o’ 
doom amang the lake dubs of Loeh- 
inaben ! ye may bide there, mark my 
mail — but as for me, Saiidie Macbirn 
o' Flirselclengh, I'se take the bent—’ 
and out at tlic door darted the man 
of the heather top and ling, leaving 
his owe milk cheese to atone for his 
breach of natural courtesy," 


ELEGY HI. 


SiiOULu’sT thou detect a sniotherM sigh, 
Or .soiue faint drooping of the eyi, 

Or stroJigei presume of tlie iiaiul. 

Lady, or ere fli(*u loav’st the lain! ; 

Or .‘sliould my failing accents tell 
How ill my tongue can bid “ farewell,” 
Still let no thought approach thy mind, 
Tliou leavVt a liurning heart behind. 

May thy experience never prove 
Tliat they may grieve who cannot love ; 

— ^'rhat he may sigh thy loss the while, 
Who, sliould’st tliou stay, couM never smile. 

That face, that form, howe’er divine, 

Hearn not the day that once was mine. 

Yet leave, when thev are seen no more, 

My night as raylcss as before. 

Mistake me not ; — thougli in mine eyes 
1’Iiou see’st unusual light arise, 

’Tis not the feeling that shouhl shine 
Uchccted from such charms as tliine. 


’Tis but a light that gleams alxive 
Th’ untimely grave of early love,— - 
Such ghastly mcUors srill mfest 
'J’he tombs wliosc tenants taimot rest, 

Y'es, though the canker’d linnd of hale, 
Or rivals’ breatli, or glance of f.itc. 

May from tlie struggling bosom tear 
The treasure that is coih r’d tlierc, — 

Although the crushing weight of ill 
The bleeding heart may seem to kill, 
The love that in the soul doth he, 

J.ike it, can never wholly die,— 

But ever o’er the ’nighted mind 
Roams, like a spirit uneonfiiietl, 
Haunting some unfreipiented sliadc, 
AVhere all its buried wealth is laid ; 

And at tlie spell of witching eyes 
'J’he melancholy sprite will rise, 

As fond to hover near a scene. 

Like those where it in lile lialli been. 
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ELEGY IV. 


(Imitate A from the Modern lAiiin.) 


When I that form no longer view, 

I shall not smile, as some can do. 

Nor blush to mourn the bosom gone. 
That mine so oft has Ican’d upon. 

'Tis sad to think our love should last 
No better than the former past, 

And sad to think that future bliss 
Must haply find an end like this ; 

Yet liarl our flame been truly hearted. 
Surely we could not thus have parted. 
And had it never touch’d the heart, 

We should not thus have bad to part. 

Tndidge thy tears — they now are sweet. 
Though, haply, il' again wc meet. 

We both may hold our sorrow cheap. 
And smile to tliink that we could weep. 


I know that many a girl may wear 
As laughing lips, as glossy hair. 

As smooth a cheek, fis fair a brow. 

But yet I cannot think so now : 

Those gentle eyes, so kind the while, 

I know that 1 must miss their smile ; 
That voice, which sooth’d so oft before, 

I feel tliat it shall sooth no more. 

The bliss that thou couldst still bestow, 
If yet again my breast may know. 

Still, equal bliss bestow’d again 
Requites me not for present pain ; 

The kindest heart beneath the sun 
Can charm no more tlian thou hast done. 
Nor e’er so true an after-vow 
Repay the pang of parting now. 


THE SfELL UNKAVELLEl). 

Written the 6/A May 1820. 

“ By each one 

Of the dear dreams through which I have travellctl 
The cup of enjoyment from none 
Can I take, till the spells, one by one. 

Which have withered ye all, be unravelled. 

N u G .E C ANO ha : , p. 1 20. 


1 . 

My God ! with what words can I dare, 
Without a prcsumptiioiii seeming. 

To say that, from thee, who hear’st prayer, 
Life’s prospects with blessings arc teeming? 
< 2 , 

I talked of a “ spell’’ that liad bound 
Kach sense, and benumbed every feeling; 
Though my joys in their forms might be 
found. 

Which had all their fine essence been stealing. 

li. 

I was widowed of love— tlio’ possessing 
One whom my sad heart fondly sighed. 

By the tenderest, dearest caressing, 

To own as its mistress and bride. 

4. 

I was childless — yet children were given, 
Whose innocent r’n, rms might inspire 
All that ever reniinded of Heaven 
The heart of a fortunate sire : 

.5. 

And I said, of the manifold “ spells” 
Which withheld from my senses the taste. 
Of the exquisite transport which dwells 
With gifts which my lot in life graced. 

6, 

The demoniac “ spells,” “ one by one,” 
That lay on the path which 1 travelled, 

“ The cup of enjoyment from none 
I take, till they all ore unravelled.” 


i . 

And surely I may, without fear, 

Call my Maker to witnes-. my truth, 

That, for many a tedious year. 

While receded the visions of youth, 

S. 

Never, never from hue, shape, or sound. 
From word, ne\er snuJc or caress. 

This bosom an instant e’er found 
A respite from cleaving distress, 

9. 

’Till the “ spell” which lay o’er iny dear 
ones. 

By a mighty invisible hand — 

’Till the heart’s pangs, the only severe ones. 
Were snapped as a sorcerer’s wand. 

10 . 

I, now, in a smile that has greeted 
My eyes both in sorrow and glee — 

In a smile that has never reircatid, 

Tho’ it iiict witli no welcome from me, 

11 . 

Cl experience tlic thrilling delight, 

Which it gave me in days that are gone ! 
Though ’twas ever the same to iny 
Yet it fell on a bosom of stone! 

la 

My children-— they now can impart 
Not only tlic claims which, from duty. 
They well may enforce on my heart ; 

But in all its most exquisite beauty, 
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IX 

Like soft nnisic, tlic fond gush is given 
I'o jny boiil, from the rapturous tic, 
Kcprodiicing tliose blest days when Heaven 
’Bout our path, bed, and table, doth lie ! 

U. 

My wife ! and my children ! dear names. 
Which awaken my heart’s deepest love. 
An earnest such treasure proclaims 
Of “ the day-spring w hich comes from” 
above ! 

1 . 5 . 

When the thiiohs that await on the plea- 
sures 

Whicli owe to yourselves their creation. 

Arc heightened by niiiritnal treasN/cs, 
'I'llEV receive then their last conscc! i- 
tion ! 


lb*. 

And I feel it~that these, the sure pTeilges 
Of Heaven’s love, are thus heightened and 
blest ! 

Whatever the sceptic alleges, 

A purejoy^ a pure source must attest ! 

17 . 

As well might one doubt the report 
Of the senses of sight, touch, and taste. 

As believe not the joys that resort 

To the soul where God’s “ secret’* is 
placed. 

18 . 

No ! a seal there is set to that feeling 
Which C€,n be deevphered by none. 

Till a nexe sense^ with mystic revealing, 
Informs us that seal is our own ! 


THE BATTLE OF Al.OIKKS. 


1 . 

(’our, join ino, British latnlsinen, dragoons and grenadiers, 
WJiiU* 1 sing the tars of Isngland, ami tin* battle of Algiers. 

I have stH'n vonr .sabres fiashing, and heard the din of blows; 

I Inive iti, irk’d the edge of bayonets tliat .swept away your foes ; 

But here the sword was idle, asleep the cutlass lay, 

rhe mighty cannon roar’d alone, and sailors w'on the day. 


2 . 

’Twas in tlie morning early, the north wind bore us down, 

And spread tlie Britisli orescent’s arras around the Moorish towm. 
Then wav’d on every war-ship throughout the bending line, 
Before tlie face of infidels, the cross of Christ divine. 

Our v.m of floating b.itteries the noble Bellow led, 

AjkI bravt'iy dropp’d his anchor a-breast of tlie Mole-head. 


3 . 

“ Now yield thee, prince of pirates, and tenor of ilie sea, 
(iiv< up thy jilunder’d treasures, and set the captives free, 
'file sulphur-cloud of vengeance is gathering on the tide, 
And the bolt of injured nations will blast lliee in thy piidc. 


L 

'l’h(’ city rose above us as white as mountain snow. 

And grim the r.anipart -girdle hung o’er the wave below ; 

Beneath the yawning embrasures for action clear’d we lay. 

And thrice live hundred cannon were pointed at the hay. 

5 . 

The sumnier sun was westering as the work of death begun ; 

J( sunk in cloud and daikness before tlie fray was done. 

'flien ye lieard the crash of bulwarks that tumbled from tlu ir luiglit, 
Ami saw the rockets streaming red athwart t)ie vault of niglit. 

Ami hl.i/ang barks dismasted came wildly drifting nigh. 

And, midst the pause of thunder, ye heard the heathen cry. 


6 . 

Now hold thee, gallant admiral, I bow to Clod’s decree; 

I yield the virgin city, the empress of the sea ; 

Itenoiince my plundered treasures, and set the captive free.” 

Now shout, riiy lads,” quoth brave Pellcw, now shout for victory.” 
VoL. VII. 2 O 
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Translations of lloracr. 


[[June 


UOR^ CANTARRIGIENSKS. 

No V. 

DEAR NORTH, 

I TRUST I am not taking an unpanlonable liberty in sending you, for your 
Hortv Caniabrigienses, my versions of an ode or two of Horace, as a sj)ccinien 
of some thirty or forty whicli I have lately endeavoured to exhibit in octo- 
syllabic verse. I trust, at least, you will give the translator credit for that 
first virtue of a translator, fidelity. To elegance of any kind, still more to 
Horace’s elegance, I fear I have slight pretension. Yours ever, X. 

HOOK FIRST, ODE NINTH. 

See’st thou, my friend, how white with snow. 

Towers in mid air Soracte*s brow ; 

How with their load the forests bend. 

And frost the torrent’s force has chainM ! 

The season’s chilling cold to chase, 

Eid on thy hearth huge faggots blaze ; 

Aiul from the twin-ear 'd pitcher pour 
Thy inmost bin's time-niellow’d store. 

Leave to the (lofls all cares beside : 

Soon as their voice has cjueird the prid(* 

Of storms wild-raving o’er the sea. 

Stirs not a breath the aspen-tree. 

To trace to-morrow’s doom forego. 

And count as gain each granted Now ; 

Nor then the joys of love’s >oung morn, 

Or dance of sprightly damsels scorn, 

AVhile still with gray unstain’d thine hair. 

Now to the public mall repair. 

Assiduous ; in the appointed bower — 

Now bn'aibe thy tale at ev(‘’s soft hour. 

Dear now the titter arch which tells 
What nook the ambush'd maid conccaK, 

Sweet from the struggling \ielding fair 
The ring or bracelet-pledge to bear. 


ROOK IIRS'I, OOI. TIIIRTV-FfOilTfl 

1 HATE the Persian bampiet’i. pride: 
Boy, fling that gautly wreath aside ; 

Nor seek in what lone dell the rose. 

To form th’ autumnal chaplet, hlow^s. 
Asks nothing more the myrtle band ; 
Add not a leaf, 'tis my command. 

Well fits it thi'e, that simple braid, 

Me, (juafling in the vine’s green shade. 


ROOK FOUR'IH, OUh SLl ONO. 

Hf who to Pindar’s heiglits would soar. 
Ventures on wing like that of vorc 
(rlued to the ambitious hoy, wiio gave 
His name to Gnecia’s glassy wave. 

As inoiintaiii stream, by tempests fed, 
Swells foaming o’er Us wonted bed. 

So Pindar boils, so pours along 
His deep illimitable song. 

Around his brow be wreatlu d tlie bay. 
Whether the dithyrambic lay 
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IJorw Caniabrifriensvs, JVo V, 

lie roll^ in fierce poetic lioat. 

Where mingle numbers wild and sweet ; 

Or gods, and god- descended kings. 

Who smote the centaurs, grace his strings— 
wSiiiotc with just stroke, and cpiell’d the ire 
Of dread ('hiimera, breathing fire ; 

Or round tlie victor’s palin-crownM head, 

On l^i^j's plain for streiigtli or steed 
Jlenown’d, he twine one cbajilet more. 

To wbicli the bust, the pillar's poor; 

Or helpless bride his lyre record, 

Kntirely widow’d of her lord ; 

Ilis golden truth, his matchless might, 
lledeeming from oblivion’s n ght — 

Jdght buoyant through th’ cmiiyreal air. 

The Theban swan strong breezes hear ; 
While I, with tiny industry, 

1, lik(' the toiling matin bee, 

(Whose wing o’er many a thyme-bed roves, 
IJntired,) ’mid Tihur’s bowery groves, 

Or by its diipping banks remain 
I’o meditate iny lowlier strain. 

Jlut thou, my friend, in bolder verse. 

Shall laurelJM Ca'sar’s jiraisc rehearse. 
Follow’d by eaptive hordes, what time 
Ilis car thO Sacred Hill shall ehmb ; 

Ficsar, than whom indulgent Heaven 
No nobler boon to man has given. 

Nor e’er shall give*, though back wa id rolTd, 
The age resume its garb of gold. 

Be thine Home’s transports to record, 

H’or Fa*.sar to her vow^s resloreil. 

And grateful gami's, and truce-closed war, 
Waged wliilom by the \vrangliiig Inir. 

Then, too, if aught of power be mine, 

I’his voict shall fondly chime to tliim. 

And bail the day, wuth gladsome airs. 

Which grants Augustus to its prayers. 

As on thou sweepest, oft around 
Shall echo the triuiiipliai sound : 

Home, Home shall swell the loud acclaim, 

And incense at each shrine shall Hume. 

For thee ten hulls, ten udder d cows 
Olilation fitting shall compo‘^e ; 

My vow the weaned calf shall juy. 

Now in green pastures frisking gay ; 

Whose front a snowy crescent hears. 

Such as the third night’s (Cynthia wears. 

Save that bright inaik, in all beside, 

TTnsjiotted is his tawny hide. 
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iSoi'utUii ; or, ^lictrljcs of pugiHom. 

BY ONI. 01* TUI. l ANi'V. 

No \ II. 

Wf. kiu'w and IovcmI tho lato IVtor liis (L'-^tinv. FCirL VVIiiti’ diod of tin* 
("oiToraii well — and bad oursolvos in- inatboin.itii s. d’liL' D. .1. (). of IV toi 

toiub'd to have j^iven his Koinaiiis lo Coranan, <;ivcs a lesson to tlie age, 

the world, hut Justice has been ilone whieh. v.e hope, the age will lead and 
him by another editor, who enjoyed prolit 1 > — he perished by ])iigilism — 
and deserved the friendship of that not the ]nMethv, Init the passion of tin' 
poetical pugilist. VV^e cannot too much art. Curti.s I and Corcoran are, each 
a])plaud the delicacy with which he in Ins rcspietive way, the inait>isof 
has discharged this melancholy duty the ring. 

to his chum, lie has violated no pri- Peter (’oi coran was born in Si'ptein- 
vate confidence — he has kindled no her J 7y 1., at Shrewsbury, “ a town, ' 

animosities — he has promulgated no says the etlitor. not vei y celi hiati d 

pernicious doctiines. 'fliey who read for men t ither of talent or gmius. hut 
the memoirs of Peter Corcoran to in- proveihi.il tot the jiride ami arrogance 
dulge a 4 USsion for .scandal, will .soon ofits inliahitant ., and the excelleme 
shut the volume in dhsapiiointineiit — of it.s cakes.” Ills parents were Insli, 
they wdio dip into his woiks from the but left Cailovv soon after their mii- 
love of vice, will, if they read altcii- riage. 'I’he editor h.is negltcfed lo 
lively, carry aw'ay with tliem an ab- assure tlie world of what we know to 
horreuce ofits seductions — ami a pity he a fact, that Mrs (\>rcoran w.i^]>ug- 
for its miseries, 'f he poet, the pugi- mint hofon' slie left Carlow' — imliv*! 
list, and the philosoplier, will find m farther advaiieed tlnm the thoughtless 
this little volume, fooil for the leasoii, reader mighi conjectuia — so that P» tir 
the imagination, and the fane). was merely born in Shrojishin'. Dnnng 

Indeed, we do not scrujile to .viy, his boyhood, he licked the hi'st lads all 
that this prefatory memoir is one of louml tlie Wrekin— and it will be 
the best pieces of biograpliy that have .some time before the familiar ap]M'lla- 
appcjrcd during this age. 'flic lives tioii of Voung Corky will be forgotti n 
of Chatterton, llurns, Derniudy, Kirk by the Severn's side. At Oxford lie 
White, and others, are vastly inferior made a considerable liguve, having 
in interest and instruction to that ol’ thraslu d a proctor, and ht t n — 
Peter Corcoran. The case of Chat tm- an operation on whieh he evir aflei- 
ton, “ the Bristol boy, who jierislud wards felt extremely sore. One ot* tin* 
in his pride.” is iinoniaioiis, and there- best battles, pi tliups, lie evi r fought, 
fori* useless. There is little chance of was with a big hlou/y liachelor of 
any other young man coming to an Brazeiiose, in Poi l-AIearlow , wh > 
mitimely end by the forgery of ohl tauntingly had shook his shftrs nt 
poems. Burii", too, had a destiny Peter, and complimented him on hav- 
froni wliich no moral can In- well ing s/k/cm A in the schools. IVtii, 
drawn, generally applicable to poetical who was a tirsl class man m hi^ 
ploughmen. F loved whisky — ami way, took the tight out of A. B. 
his jiatrons im.de him an Kxeiseman. iu the twinkling of a lied-post, .nid 
Poor Dermody, whom the Kdinhurgh walked Kick to C'orjni'., robed in Ins 
Reviewer feelingly called, “ Deimody antagonists baclielor’s gown, to (he 
tliLMlrunkard,” died of hope, despair, gi it delight of that nation. Ja avmg 
poverty, passion, hunger, and thirst — a Oxford without a degree, (after all, 
stranger in a foreign land — and no where is the use of one to an Irisli- 
doubt, a moral might be drawn from man iu homlon.^) yoimg Corcoran 


• The Fancy; a sileition from the pactical rcni.iins of tlu* late Peter (’orconiii, of 
Gray *a Inn, student at l.aw. With a bra f mimoir of Ins Life. London: Printed loi 
Taylor and He '^sey. 

t Killed in batilo by Icft-liunded Ned. 
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cnkroil hiinsi'lC of Gray’s Inn, and 
took lod}:^iiij:;s in Vine Street, Picca- 
dilly, to be near a pretty girl (liis de- 
signs were honourable) willi whom 
he had become ac«|U.iinted during a 
run U]) from Oxford to Town. “ It 
may be supposed,” ([noth tlie editor 
neatly, “ that he looked more into 
her face than into lue Lord (Miancel- 
lors ; and that he turned the curls 
on her forehead oftener than the 
Icavi's of Coke.” He now fell into 
poetry, “ ainl flamed in the gorgeous 
jiages of La Uelle asseinbht*, or pined 
in the sober and peiisivt' volumes of 
the Genthnnaii’s. The JMagazines felt 
the ardour or ihii melancholy of his 
hand, month after month !” The fol- 
lowing is a specimen of the effusions 
of his muse at this period — and wi 
conceive that there conhl be nothing 
particularly disagreeable in liearing it 
sung to a good air. 

STAN /AS. 

Hark ! niusir 

Melts over tlu* sea ; 
falling hghi iroin siinc lattice, 

WluTL tavalicis ml- : 

And '^vvccl lad) voice- 
Stcal over Ihc deep, 

'fo hu>h all around us 
'J’lie ImIIovvs to sleep. 

Oiii gomkda gently 
(Joe«> over the wave : 

As though it were dreaming 
To souihls that eiidave: — 

We listen — we listen ! 

How bk-'sed aie we. 

Who hear this <hin music 
O’er Italy’s sea ♦ 

Unfortunately at this ])i‘riod the 
young lad) whom Petv'r loved went 
down into Kent, on a visit to her ma- 
teinal mu le, an immensi' 1 lop Mi r- 
ehanl ; and Ik'tei, aftir inelK clual 
ellorts to fan his constancy by love 
letters, “was driven,!)) tlie natural en- 
thusiasm of liis mind, to seek in other 
pursuits new pleasures, not that bis 
love decre.ised, but from inaction it 
slept.” It was .1 eritical time with 
Corcoran. His evil genius met him 
one drizzly d.iy in August JHI7, 
(’fuesday I ‘Mb,) in a .shape not at all 
to be suspected, namely, that of an old 
Oxford acijuaintaiuv, dressed in a blue 
surtout and wliitc trowsers, tind wiled 
him aw'ay into the Lives (’ourt, to 
witne.s.s a sparring exhibition. It w.is 
for the benefit of Uandal, and the non- 
pareirsfnst appeal to the jiatronage of 


ier Co?’(<o-it7i. yjk# 

iJn* publie. This was the most import- 
ant day in young Corcoran’s life, and 
thenceforth he devoted all the exer- 
tions of bis mind and body to the 
science of jnigilism. He passed eve- 
ning after evening at Pelclna-’s house, 
Ca'Jtle Tavern, (you see Toni, we have 
not forgotten you, eompluiients to 
Mrs Helclier), and can w'e praise him 
more, than to say that he w'as tin 
friend Lgan ? \\’ould that he had 
eantiiied himself to such harmless and 
imiusing company ! Would tliat no- 
tlung darker had overshadowed hi^ 
destiny, than the clout/,^ hluiru ovei 
him by the liistorian of the Hritish 
King. Hut “ tliin partitions’’ do m 
L(»nilon divide houses of very different 
kinds of entertainment, jind IVtei 
Corcoran too soon made a wreck, no, 
not of his lionoiii, but assuredly of 
his health and happini'ss. Lveii in 
sparring with the gloves, it was Imt 
too v'isible to his friends, that he gave 
the return with diminished rapidity, 
that his guard w’as wavering, and that 
his confidence wms gone. M’hi* driv 
had been when lu‘ had not the worst 
of it, even with Ikiles, wdu n he li.id 
stopped Scroggin’s riisli, and ]iarru'd 
“ the ravaging hand of Uandal.” 
Hut second-raters nolihed him now : 
and his W’liid was so treacherous, that 
after a eoupli^ of roiiniL, he W’as at the 
mercy even of a .lolinny U.iw ! At 
this (Ink period, his poetic li sixans 
to havi‘ faded with his jmgilistic pow- 
ers. “ His muse ahandomai all liopC' 
of achieving any thing great or good, 
and it was with this feeling that he 
w'uMe tlu* following sonnets.” 

SONNLT. 

Wore this a feather from an eagle’" wir.t;. 
And thou, niy tablet while! a inarhlc tile 

M aken from ancient .lovc’i» majestic piU , 

And iiiiglu I dip my fe.ither in some "piing. 
Adown Mount Ida, thread-hke, wandei- 
ing 

And were my llumglU." hroiighl froiii some 
starry ide 

In heuTeii’s blue .sea, — I then iniglu with a 
smile 

Write down a hjmii to I’amc, and prondlv 
sing ! 

Hut I am mortal; and I caniioi write 
Auglit that may foil the fatal win;; of Time. 
Siknt I look .it l-'aiiie : I c.innot climb 
To where her tenijilc i" — Not nnii * tlic 
im;;ht : — 

1 h.ave some glmimcritig of w’hat is sub- 
lime — 

Hut, ah ! It 1 " a most iiU’oiisi.ani hght. 

r. c. 
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SONNKT. 

I once had thought to have cnabalmM mV 
runic 

\V^ith Poesy: — to have served the gentle 
Allises 

With high sincerity : — but Fate rctiises. 
And I am now hecoinc nnist strangely tame, 
A nd careless what becomes ol’ ( J lory \s game — 
Who Strives — wlio wins the wondrous prize 
— who loses ! 

Not that the heavy world iny spirit bruises; 
But 1 Iiave not the heart to rush at baiiie. 
MagniHceiit and mental images 
Have visited me otieiitiines, and given 
My mind to proud delights — but now it sees 
'Those visions going like the lights of even ; 
All intellectual grandeur dimly dees, — 

And I am ijuiet at the stars of heaven ! 

P. C. 

It ha< boon mentioned that Corcoran 
bad left off writing to bis absmit inis- 
tre&s, fortiinate perhajis bad it been 
for liini, bad he never resumed it. So 
wholly was be devoted to pugilism, 
that be wrote to her a very injudi- 
cious letter, containing little else (the 
letter is now lying before us, and we 
before it) than an account of the 
Mdl lietwccn Bclasco and the Brum- 
miigcin youth.’' Tlie young lady, as 
incen''ed us if she bad rc'ceived a cross- 
buttock, gave him a chattering bit on 
the deaf side of bis bead, to which be 
made tlic following roiurn : — 

M Y Ji r. \ n R A I' I . , — i as'^urc yoi i I ai n 
v\oi fihhtni^. wlh'ii, Isay, J regret that my 
last letter proved so severe a pumsiui to 
you. ^'ou have, however, Jdunicd upon 
me pretty smartly. You have (juite hit mt 
oj! my pugih'.tic — doubled me and my 

letter up at a Mw,— .,irid actually flvond 
me. And thongli (as this may sirve to 
show') you liavc not altogether ‘ taken the 
Jii:;ht out of me,’ yet you -see f come very 
languidly up to the s^LUiieh ; and tins will 
he in all probability the last louud in whieh 
1 shall present myself before you in a uii/hu^ 
attitude. You are too uiuih for me. I am 
hut a 7t rii^hf, and you carry too much 
jMdvifi/. jMy ralhjiu^'i are of no use. If 
I make a i!;ood tut, it does not t< ll upon you. 
You are too well ^tiuidid. 1 waste my wits 
and my wind to no mrpooc : if I try to 
phint a iieIJrr upi n )our m/av that shall 
ahahf pout .wr/c?, you laugh r// me, instead 
of rvtth me; and finally jiut in a 'u’/iti- 
hander upon me (nj the post, that disables 
my jiizu^ and dmps me. 'flicre is no stand- 
ing up against such a i um cuslomei as you 
are. So I shall m future keep myself out 
of the W'ay «)f such /luui hjmnt, 

Ala'', for poor I'amp '—If her flowers 
meet with so nipping a reception in the 
neighbourhood of hei n Alouhnj. she 
may as well, (like Lord ( 'astlereagli’s cro- 
codile,) put her hands into her breeches 
pocket*. ; or turn them to any thing else. 


rather than double them into fists. Slie had 
better iit once cut down her ghees' into mit- 
tens, and put her fingers into }iug\\ insteail 
of going into tliem herself.” \ ours, tStc. 

l^»yi’i:R ( one OR AX. 
«««•«« 

“ On the return of his young mistress to 
town, Corcoran for a while absented liim- 
self from the haunts of pugilists and of the 
Faudj — being in some sort influeiiceil liy 
her presence : but he was always unsettled 
and hectllcss, and be sat Lite, and forgot 
himself before lier in the histories of his fa- 
vourite subjects. nittereiiccs nauirally 
arose between the lovers on his altereil ha- 
bits ; but lie had become hasty and intem- 
perate, and she, from being disgusted at his 
follies and his faults, gradually alienate»l 
Iicr heart from his first afit'ction. I’lie lady 
did not consider lierself faitliless, for I’eter 
was not the same that she liad loved jire- 
vious to her Kmlisli visit. On one oeeasion 
lie appealed befoie her in the day witli two 
black eyts, and witJi oilier marks of the pre- 
ceding night’s skirmish on in'- wMy home- 
The lady from this moment forbade him 
her presence, nor eould she ever afterwards 
be persuaded to relem, though lie sued to 
hc^ that fond and penitent style, which 
bespoke in him an undeeayed affection. Some 
lims appeariii this selection whicli he wrote 
to her soon after tliis unfortunate event, 
thinking tliat she wvuld listen to his liu- 
mour, and forget Iikt miscondiiet : but sho 
reiurned the stan/as upon liis hands, and 
from this identical copy the lines have been 
printed. 

“ His letter> of expostulation to her v^cre 
dictated by a steadier pen and a more som- 
bre mind; but tliese met with tlie same 
fate. In one of his letters he '-ays : “ on 
cannot im.igini, my dearest Kate, what I 
siifler hv the reeollectioii of that ulh (piairel, 
and the still more idle virses winch it ocf.i- 
sioned. If you coiilinue unforgiving, I liav** 
no one left to make life chterliii. Aly own 
good opinion is lost. My nights are tor- 
ture to me : hut 1 seem now to have no in- 
ducement to wish tliem better or ipiieter. 1 
might, perhaps, escape from folly, if any one 
would rejoice tit it, or ‘ wilcome me hach 
to the world.’ ” In anotlier letter he write*-, 
as if 111 the jiro vocation of sorrow and eh s- 
jiair ; “ To-morrow 1 go to Itandall’s lighi ; 
but f think if I were recalled by you, I 
coulel break iny promise to my companion', 
and pass a day of liajipnie-ss and forgive- 
ness with you. Try me, my dear Kate !” 

It is most probable lliat she never atteni]H- 
cd to eelaim him ; but it is mueli to be la- 
mented that an endeavour was not made 
by her : fur, from her influence alone, coulil 
such a measure have beui efi'ected.” 

\Vt‘ can lot do bcLlcr than give tin* 
close of tliis unfortunate young man’s 
life, ill tlie simple and pathetic lan- 
guage of liis hiograidicr. 

“ The health of Peter, wliicli had been some 
time declining, now hecanu* rapidly aluud 
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for the worse ; and he fell into the most 
dangerous state, apparently without a stmg- 
glc on Ills part to avoid lU He was gay, 
active, and spirited to the last, with the ex- 
ception of his nightly visits of niclanelioly, 
and occasional fits of despondency by day. 
In reality, life had lost its importance to him. 

“ In the last weeks of his existence, he 
employed himself in writing light pieces of 
poetry for his own ami- enient ; thus living 
over again the pleasures of which, in health, 
he li.id so eagerly partaken. A few of 
> these, and but a few, arc now printed. 
'I’hc spirit of poor Corcoran was thus tri- 
umphant over pain, and thus did it remain 
till his departure. His father was with 

, J witnessed that hetnt- 

reiiding sight, the termination of a con- 
suni])tion, that complaint which flatten 
even in its conclusion. Peter wished to 
see his mistress, but slic declined the inter- 
view. “ /// was,” as Dr .iolinson says, 
“ inextinguishably Jimorous, and inex- 
orably ciuel” He died veiy recently with- 
out a struggle, just after writing a Sonnet 
to IPo/ ('mint)}/ Dith^ 

It is impossible to contemplate the 
youth, (he talents, the fate of this young 
man, and not lament tliat he should not 
have applied himself to some pursuit 
steadily, so as to have filled a w'ortliy sta- 
tion in life. At one time lu* seems to have 
partly recovered himself from the trammels 
of sad society ; but the fascination of pugil- 
ism and its professors was too strong in his 
Cl cs and lie sealed his nun and his death 
hi a devotion to its plea^iiies. A fight was 
to luiii a resistless attraction, and lie has 
often (Itclaied tliat no never was so tin died 
with entlmsiasiii, as when that moment ar- 
rived at whicii the men stripped against a 
tine sun, and advanced like trained blood- 
horses, to start for the jiri/e. Peter eauglit 
cold upon cold at these diversions ; and i er- 
tainly to an infatu.itcd and unrestrained 
attention (o such pursuits his death is attri- 
butable. I’ligilisni in itself is a manly and 
nohle science ; but n is apt to setliuv its .id- 
imnrs into e’.il ways and corrupting society. 

d'he jiersoii of Peter CoreoiMii was tall 
and shin. Ills Matures were of a pleasing 
expression, particulaily when they were 
ixdted by any sudden feeling of enthusi- 
asm, J1 any belief could he placed in the 
system of (iall and Spui/heim, the head of 
(’onoran would have explained to any jicr- 
son skilled in the study of such system, that 
Peter’s p.ission for lighting was greater 
th.in men in coiiiiiiem possess. His organ 
oi romliativeness was iimisually large, so 
mucli >0 as to he repeatedly remarked by 
K.difUTcnt ohsjrveis. Tlie very name of 
( orcoran is expressive of pugnacity, or an 
itiu\r in(/uf(/tiun tou'duiji hutlni^ and but- 
// -• 

“ His style of writing is not good ; it is 
loo broken, 11 resolute, and rugged, — and is 
too anxious in its search aftir smart ex- 
picbsioub to be couliiiuuub or elevated in its 


.substance. Corcoran was remarkably fond 
of puns, as Ids works will exemplify. He 
wrote with great rapidity, when he could 
bring himself to write at all ; but he more 
often commenced than concluded works; 
and it was a common case fur him to plan 
and open a new ynccc at idglit which was 
neglected or forgotten in ihe morning. 

“ He had few friends : — and it cannot 
be denied, in spite of his faults, that his 
mistress was harsh and relentless, beyond 
the run of women in geneial. Kew ladies 
would i. c frowned so long, who appeared 
at one tiim' to love so well. The woman 
that can retain her stern disregard through 
a long siege of letters and verses, is either 

singularly j 

unfeeling. Peter, with all his liecdlessness, 
was the only eonstiint lover of llie twi*, for 
he remembered her on his death-bed. The 
lady still lives, and is married. When she 
reads this impel feit memoir of (’orcoran, 
she will surely feel '.frnic contrition at hav- 
ing repulsed him to the last, instead of hav- 
ing hired him from the fatal and fascinating 
ermrs that generated bis death. 

The works selected for publication are 
but a small portion of those lelt in IMS. by 
Peter; if this little volume .should be well 
received by the Public, the Kditor may be 
induced to offer what Addison has happily 
called, “ more last words of Mr Baxter.” 

Having thus discussed the life of 
Mr (’orcoran, let us now direct the 
attention of our readets to the selec- 
tion winch the judicious Kditor lias 
made Irom his writings. 'Plu' first 
jH'ein i*" an An'crican trageily, entitled, 
King 'finis the First, and is an addi- 
tional proof of the absurdity of tliose 
critics, nlio aie monthly bewailing 
the decay of diamaiic genius in tins 
country. What tlie diuce would tlie 
people he at Have tlicy not Baillie, 
iViaturin, Shitl, xMilnun, Lamb, ('tde- 
ridge, and t'oreoran ? 'flic following 
are tlie Dramatis IhrsoiKC of this {in«L 
play, wducli is, in truth, not only like 
Airs Jiaillie’s, and all otliei play.s a 
play uj)on the passions, but also a play 
upon words. 

.HfJN . 

Kixt, Tims ( late a liatcht i on Do-e:ai< 
IIUI). 

.XXTiiow 'I'lMS f /n'f .V.'a, and 1l<i* 
jHiunt ). 

IMll Mi vis I Kit H Mil VXD chti mi I v- 
i/< ituLt i ni I'hii Mmixti J. 

Mil JlXXINSOI* (lultftf niiiudj. 

WO Ml y. 

(iurn.v Tims. 

Allis .IrvKi.vsop. 

Miss .1 1’ M m V .1 1 N M S' so I’. 

The Serm n hud m Uu UaiK SiftltnuHti 
of'Nufth xZ/W'/Kto — 7'imey huff a Uuj, 



ho luma, 

Mr Tims (uncle to that Tims who 
visited us in our Tent last August, 
and who lately died of indisposition) 
has emigrated, with ISIrs Tims and 
liis son Tony, to the Back Settlements 
— and so has Mr Jenkinsop, with his 
lady and daughter — (none of whose 
relations, so far as we know, have been 
Contributors to this ^Magazine.) Our 
readers will be shocked to find, that 
though the Tims’s and the Jenkinsops 
had maintained a dccentish sort of 
character in London, they went all 
wrong together in the Back Settle- 
ments ; and the catastrophe of this 
tragedy, which is a deep one, consists 
in the death of the four-married people 
by the hand of King "I'inis — it having 
appeared, to the satisfaction of all 
\)artics, that a change of bed-fellovrs 
had been meditated, and that all the 
four w’cre bent on infidelity. Tony 
Tims succeeds his father on the throne, 
and, as wt chance to know, in due 
time marries iMi-'S Jemima Jenkinsop. 
Mr Hatband, the undertaker, con- 
ducts the funeral, having, it would 
^cem, emigrated m anticipation of the 
catastrophe. We have in our posses- 
sion (and mean to transmit it to the 
Falitor) ]Mr Corcoran's «i*cond play on 
this subject, entitled, The Corona- 
tion, or King Tims tin* Second " We 
are almost (lispo^ed to consider it the 
tiller piece of the two. 

In the hist scene of this tragtdy, 
which of course is in a wood, Miss 
Jemima Jenkinsop enters with a bun- 
dle of sticks, and just as she ha? fin- 
ished a song to tile tune of “ London 
now is out of town,” lier lover, Mr 
Anthony Tims, advances. 

v/. T. It h Jemima Jenkinsop ! I know 
Her swanlike statehncbs and daniM manteau; 
The Yankee bree/c than Fngland’j* beems 
more fair — 

Aye, tins /if I ( suits her, better than that air. 
hor an old .song I’ll try to get her miner — 

Windier, my love !” — no, that’s too 
high !— 

J. That line ! 

That voice — tine n'ok — the rapture — the 
surpri'-c — 

That ddxen hair — those grey, light, loving 
eyes — 

That single-breasted coat — that sweet snub 
nose — 

’I'liofec incxiiressibles I know tlic clothes. 
The eyes, tlie h.iir, the voice, the legs, the 
man ; — 

My ‘■enscs •'ink, and I’m not worth a fan ! 
Hut, sinking senses, aid the lower limbs. 
And bear my lainting carcass to my Tims ! 

tht iia/{it, and JalU inlu 

/>}'< an/ti. 


No VII. [[June 

A. T, Why, wliat are these ? are blud- 
geons w'anted here. 

In Fre^om’s undivided vale, my dear ? 

J. J. These are the harmless branches of 
the trees. 

Broken by chance, and gather’d by degrees. 
To make our peaceful fires. But what — 
oh, what. 

To this most rude and solitary spot. 

Allured those dear parentheses of legs ? 

Tell me ? — It is your own Jemima begs— 
Tell me what brought you here ? 

A^T. 1 will, I will 

Sitting one night at Jiome on Dowgate Hill, 
1 said, said I — and Fatlier said, said he. 

We’re deep in debt — deep, most con- 
foundedly.” 

And soon wc proved, by exercise of wit, 
Deep in the method of escaping it. 

J. J. Go on, go on — I pant to hear my 
fill ; 

Well, you were deep in debt on Dowgate 
Hill- 
Well !— 

A. T. Says I, “ Father, ere our purpose 
cool. 

Get down, by hook crook, to Liverpool ; 
Haste to the Settlements, and take my mo- 
ther, — 

ril see you ofl', and stay to bear the bother !” 
They fled — I told a lie, and sold the good«. 
Some kettles, bedsteads, Ublcs, cuTt.nn-rods, 
And fled the spot. 1 knew ’twas not too late 

To run, — or (1 should say) to emigrate : 

So with a light trunk and a heavy heart, 

1 lurk’d about your house to kiss and part ; 
But missing you — somehow my way miss’d 
me, 

1 cross’d the lod , yet could not rind the////*///,* 
What with weak spirits, and strong rum 
and w’atcr. 

My road grew longer, ns iny sense grew 
shorter ; — 

At Icngtli I straggled in, depressed and late. 
To the Nag’s Head, beyond old Billingsgate. 

J. J. Oil, Anthony, how strange thy 
trials were ! 

A. 7\ I rose up early— came away, my 
dear. 

Leaving my reckoning as a recollection 

To the full-bosom ’ll Landlady Affection 

Look’d o’er the vessel's bow, and guided me 
To this untroubled land of liberty. — 

How long hast t/iou dwelt here, my love ? 

J. J. I'o speak 

The truth, I have not sojourn’d here a week. 
We’re come to settle — (see these sticks) ; 
my Pa 

Found in his cup of life a little flaw ; 

We came, with Ma, on cash our Cousin lent, 
Foi ujard to get in this Hack Si Ith mt at. 

A, T. Exquisite sympathy ! My Pa and 
Ma 

Arc king and queen here !— you’ll make 
subjects ! 

,/. J T.a ! 

What made them king and queen ? 

A. 7V A sudden thought ! 

'fhey crown’d each other— (crowning goes 
for nought) ; 
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Ami each new law prpposed (since there was 
none 

To aintradict) was pas'^M at once, nrm. C07u 

J. ,/. How came you not to take me in 
your trouble ? 

A. T. My grief was v/cak, and could not 
carry double ! 

The times were hard, — I thought your heart 
the same, — 

I had not wlicrcwithal (o teed tlic flame; 
And, without lire and food, vain is l^ove’s 
cauldron ; 

•(And coals, my dear, were 72 the chaldron.) 
Confus’d I felt, ’twixt passion, truth, and 
want. 

And getting siraifon'd, thus nihtrfd ujior’t: 
Marriage makes two at dinner ; that’s ab. ut 
Aft bad, where teeth are in and victuals out. 
As Harlequin, at Christmas, witii the gout ! 
So, says I, I’ll live single 

J. J. Oh, eiiougli ! 

My ftcntiinonlal heart is up to smiir. 

Hut we are here ; we must adore ; we’ll 
meet — 

(Tf J take time or tea, T like i( swtet !) 
We’ll meet by htculth. 

A. T. Wc will. And I’d contrive 
I’o get fiicnd Hatband (he is here alive) 

To give my letters to you oi' a night — 

But you can’t read, my love ! and I can’t 
write. 

J. J. Hatband, tlie Undertaker, of h'lcet 
Market ! — 

T)oe.s he come here on commerce, or to latk 
it? 

A. T. Trader no more ; he banish’d pall 
and urn, 

And nail and glove, and (ut (he whole con- 
cern. 

JMy Pa, King 'finis the First, in old costume, 
Ucigiih in the open air, or in one room ; 
Butcherno more, hisioyal state iskept here— 
♦Scale yields to crown, the cleaver to the 
sccjitre : 

You sec their nothingness is made secure. 
And the king’s self cloes hold a .sinecure ! 

J. Soft, Tony 'I’ims ! I’a’s voice upon 
the gale 

Steals in hoarse freedom over Freedom’s dale! 
He bawls for wood. I go — we meet ag.un; 
I’artings and toothach arc alike for pain. 

A. T. A'^ou go — you fly — adieu! Beware 
the men ! 

One chaste salute ! — Another !— Oh ! a 
third ! — 

’Tis virgin honey, ma’am, upon niy word ! 
Adieu ! 

J. J. Adieu ! 

A. T. Adieu ! All tender hopes 
Twine round thee, Jonquil of the Jenkinsojis! 

{Exit jlIisM J. J.) 

A. T. (.vo/z/v) Thus when two tomtits sit 
upon a bough 

t hirping together, some rude dog’s bow-wow 
Frights one away ; the other picks hi.s wing. 
Squats on his little tail, and trys to sing : — 
So I, my bird being bark’d away, remain, 
f.cit to (lie comfort of a tomtit strain, 

Voi . Vil. 


Pluming my incx prcssihlris^ ere Jong 
I clear my bill, and twitter into song. 

In .sCfiiL* ir. wc Ik hold JCing Tinrs 
tlie First without Iris coat, uiid with 
liis iq;al .sleeves tucked over his royc.l 
elbows, r^uceii Tims and Mr Minis- 
ter Hatband an* at work. There is 
much majesty, we think, in the fol- 
lowing picture— tliough it is not difli- 
cult to ftce tiiat tlie heart of King 'Pirns 
is air.' 'y sonu thing estranged from 
his consort. 

Kin^ T. Cease wc* our work ; our royal 
brows ftel lie.it. 

We will rel.ix — we a/ c relaxed ! — wc sweat! 
We’ve driven a hutidrcil Icnpcnuh \ already. 
<iiVL‘ us the keg, w'e’ll pull a little Jjrady. 

Q. T. We’re hungry, please your Majes- 
ty ; and drinking 

Will never make us lcs«. so, to our tliinking I 
K. T, Com. (.n our right hand, Queen ; 
H.ithjmJ draw near. 

Spiak, Mrs 'I mis; open thy mug, my dear; 
IMoutlis liere an* made to .sjicak ai'd not to 
cat — 

We do not sit, — bL'(au.sc we have no .scat. 
JJat. I.ogieal 'I’lms ! I think, Miice, please 
your crown, 

Our work is at a .n/i/z/z/, wc may .sit down. 

An Undertaker loveth liberty 

So wheresoe’er my home or .shop may be, 

At the Fleet Market, or the Tr.ins- Atlantic, 
My heart shall ever be jcdately Jrantic 
In Ficedcan’s holy cause. I’vi* Jiad a call ! 
Q. 7\ Tiun pi ay return it in the name of 
all. 

/r. T. Yiai blunder, Moth ir Tims ; hi.s 
C4ill is gruiit ! 

A call above all canLs — to emigrate ! 

Your royal intellect i.s in cchpse ; 

The / ///// you’ve drawn down upon your lips, 
Has made it rather foggy, 
i/tf/. To my mind, 

Her Majesty with grief or grog is blind ! 

Q. 'J'. Would I were reading in the midst 
of meat. 

In our first biUelicr’s shop in Friday Street ! 
Oft, when the fly-flap nourish’d to and fro. 
And flie.s Icap’d startled from their own fly- 
blow’, 

I hung o’er Werter’s page, and wid mishap, 
Suspended in the air the fleet fly-tlap, 

the in.sects — lap.sed in tragic fears, — 
And gave a loo've to maggots and to tears ! 
A'. 7'. A'ou then lov’d lMfh\ Mrs Tims ; 
and read 

Hift “ hot-press’d lyrics” on told nights a- 
bed ; 

You read them early, and you read them 
late. 

They were so tender, touching, or elate— 

So circumstantial, yet so delicate ! 

The spirits ol tlie paity soon begin 
to flag, so they alttinpL to raLe ihvm 
and keep them iqi by a song. 

'J P 
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Am, “ Scots 'whaluCy 

Tolks who’vc oft at Dolly’s fed ! 

Folks wlio’ve nibbled Batson’s bread ! 

Folks who’ve ta’cn a Ituuimuin’s bed ! 

('oine not o’er tbe sca : 

Victuals here arc but so, so ; 

Hollands, too, run very l.>w ; 

Scci;:e is coffee and coco / ; 

Sojourn wlu^e you be. 

Now’s the time, and now’s the hour. 

For little bread, there being no Hower ; 
fiiberty’s a glorious dower — 

'rhough ragged, let’s be free ! 

VVe will walk the unlopp’d wood. 

And taste what Nature grows for food — 
Grumbling here does little good ! 

So hail, glad Liberty ! 

The royal eonfercncc is about to 
break up, when Mr ami ^Irs Joukin- 
pops enter. 

Duet Ava, “ Arlujdy uos'* 

Lawk -a* daisy ! Lawk-n-daisy, 

Swei't Mr Tims ! 

I am mad — my wife is crazy, 

Sweet Mr Tims I 

You arc kings, — your eon was stating ; 

We will be your folks in waiting : 

What strange work is emigrating, 

Sweet -Mr Tims ! 

K, T. W’^e hear a voice from England — 
blcosed sound ! 

We’d rather have it than an unforg’d pound ! 
Mr J. Y ou arc tlie king, friend Tmis ! 

K, T. We are ! — (the same. 

As if in England we should say — 1 am !) 

3Ir J. W c’vc brought all friends ; all ne- 
ceshuries too — 

One pound of tacks, and half a pound of 
glue, 

A". T. Friends ! — necessaries ! — all of no 
account, 

Unless you've brought witli you Sir Walter 
JiJunt. {Sldj}j}}n/r Jii^ yocKth.) 

Mr J, True, King ! ’tis certain, you, as 
well as 1 know, 

Nothing is done on earth without the ihino ! 
Mrs J. I have not said much, but I 
tliink a deal ! 

Q. T, Most I'kUcs do, who play their 
cards witii /cal. 

K. T, We break the conference up — the 
hour drags on ; 

Tome, gentle Jenkinsops, we’ll all begone ! . 
So have I seen a flea, in blanket yellow, 
Unger in quiet, like a sttatly fellow ; 

And all at once, without ofl’ence or fright, 
Frisk, witli his jumping comrades, out of 
sight ! 

So have I seen — but you are tired— and I 
Will put my simile a»idc, and try 
To bnng it to a finish, by and by ! 


No VII. [June 

Iliitbmid soliloquizes, and exit. 
Young Tims and IMiss Jenkinsop 
make love — and on Jemima ’s depar- 
ture, after a hearty kiss, the heir ap- 
jiareiit thus carols to the woods of 
Aiiicriea. 


I’ve bad my sport at 'I’otliill Fields, 

I’ve sunn’d myself at (rooseberry Fair ; 
And all the lark that Greenwich yields, 

Has fallen to my h'astcr share : 

I’ve shy’d with stick, to win a hit 
The hacky-box of brown j.ipan ; 

And shin, and pin, and box I’ve hit ; 

And often pitch’d, and broke the man ! 

I’ve loung’d at Dog-fights — noiseless scene ! 
A half-lt)cd betwixt call’ and calf; 

I’ve blown a gentle cloud, I ween. 

Over my gentler half-and-half ! 

A Bait hath given me ricli dcliglu, 

While loud would rise the rapturous shout, 
When brute witli brute began to light, 

And horns were in, and bowcL out ! 

I’ve watch’d the Bruiser’^ winning art, 

To lure his friend into liis arms; 

And punch his head uilli all ins heart, 
Commingling all the face's charms : 

I’ve witch’d the seconds pat and nurse 
Their man ; and *-cen him put to bod ; 

With tw'cnty guineas in his pur-^o, 

And not an eye within liL hcail ! 

At Rowing matches I have been, 

Where naked bodies tug for coats ; 

And Biinksidc beauties have I seen, 

Sit drinking rum in little boats : 

And oft on Sundays, scorning land. 

With braces loosen’d from the breach ; 

I’ve pull’ll a girl, with Idister’d hand, 

And blecdxngheart, through (Chelsea Reach ? 

Long at Fate’s K O tabje, 1 
Have play’d, and met at last a loss ; 

Gone odd o/ tern with the sky, 

And tried the sea. iit pitch and toss: 

But rdl is over, — here I am, — 

My dajs go //ic \n nim for food ; 

And J can have no other game. 

But playing ha::ard in a wood ! 

Dull Innocence ! I waddle on, — 

Thy weary worshipper — and fain 
Would give thee up, to he a Don, 

And beat the watch in Drury Lane ! 

The air here feels no hats thrown u]>, 

Ills dog no costermonger catches ; 

Farcw'ell to bull, and stake, and pup, 
i'nd pipes, and gin, and rowing matches ! 
Hark ! some intruders ! tEx\L hastily.) 

Here the* reader is all at once taken 
aback — and the catastrophe comes on 
like a sudden squall. We arc not sure 
that the close of Faustus is one whit 
sin>erior to that of King Tims, 
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[The dusk of evening comes suddenly <w, as 
on the English stage often ; but Jlashes of 
.soft Summer lightning give suj/icient 
fight to sh(w King Tims with Mts Jen- 
hiiisop rntcting ttndcrly on one sidc^ and 
Mr Jenkinsop and the Qncen equally kind 
on the otlur. The whole of this purl is 
viy,^tttionSf and the speeches aic uttered 
aside. ^ 

King T. [to Mrs J.] I left him fast 
aJleep, indeed, my dear — 

^ His drows’d mug nodding o’er the iinfi- 
nish’d beer,— - 

So hush thy virgin plaints and matron fear. 
Mr ./. |/o the Queen.'l He thought I 
slept — I saw him hurry quicker. 

Across the room, having first pilgg*d the 
liquor : 

He left it — and I came, my dove, to thee. 

To coo, in virtue of our liberty ! 

Mrs J. I tremble for our love ! — warm 
as it is. 

Our passion. Monarch, ne’er would equal 
his ! 

Qncen T, May his old Majesty ne’er kiss 
me more ; 

Ilis kiss I cannot bear — it is a bore ! 

\ A Jlnsh of lightning Utmys tht paiiks to 
<aih otUtr — lh( ( loads wit/tdrau, and the 
(uning moon maJxi s one o/'tur usual ra- 
jmuiis. Th( two wioi s ifiiow thcnisdvLS 
at the fit ofthdi husbands.'^ 

K. T. What ? — Treason in our sucking 
sLttlcment ! 

The Qai I n. W c own ourselves unfortu- 
nate— -om bent 

Is liberty and viitue ! 

The King. 1 must fight ! 

Jenks ! we must feed on Honour’s slugs 
to-night. 

What can appease the fury of a King ? — 
Jen, A little reasoning I 

Wc’rc aickolds ! — granted : and our wives 
are jades ! 

i.et us agree — tliough following the same 
trades. 

No one is by : — wc’ll change gur ribs* and 
tlicn 

Try to get into virtue’s patli again. 

Thi King. No ! my steel dirk, made 
out of an old steel, 

First search th.u bosom — next make this 
heart feel ; 

Then for these fatal women— thcro— and 
there : — 

Now four are massacred— that’s just two 
pair ! 

[The King, in fatihirancr of this pat In tic 
'^pccih, .stabs him SI If, his fiend, and the 
two spouses, in tin order in U'hic/i his 
sneah SI fs th( tn.] 

The King, We have it !— Wc are trot- 
ting off to hell : 

[.tidies ! You’ll claim your dower — we die 
— farewell ! 

Jen. That thrust you gavp me, Tims has 
prov’d a nettlcr— 

Your stab turns out, what 1 have been, — a 
S« ttler ! 


The King'. My eyes get hazy— reels the 
dancing light— 

I die — ^turn down the rushlight ;— Ma’am, 
good night ! 

Jen He’s gone — how very muddy some 
folks die f — 

lie’s for the cold m( at cart, and so am I 

Get out, you cats! — you’ve used us 
d— — y ! [ Dit s, 

[The Queen and Mrs Jenkinsop, take hands, 
and lie ilown by their respective husbands, ] 

DVIKO CHOHUS OF WIVES, 

Gentle nitiids — should any here 
Chance to come, and chance to hear 
Of our fates — be more severe 
To your wedded mates : 

Would they bind you to their beds. 

Break their hearts, or break their heads : 
Cdts arc free upon the leads,— ' 

Must wc have harder fates ? 

The man the license gets at first ; 

IVe get our license at the worst. 

When we’re with a helpmate curst 
Marry to be free ! 

And now wc die — and now we’re gone — 
To the pit of Acheron ; — 

So, Molly put the ketttlc on> 

Let’s have a cup of tea ! [ Tin y dii . 

Enter Hatuand, followed by Aniiiony 
Tims and Mus Jemima Jenkinsoi*. 
Hal, They’re dead — a contract 

job, I smell ! 

A. T. They’re dead ! — 

For how much will you bury them pn 
hmd $ 

I burst with grief!— No cofliris arc ic- 
quired— 

Lump the whole set ! — My breast with woe 
is tired 

One grave will hold the flock. JMy parents, 
too ! 

How did they die ? liCt’s have no more udo I 
Miss J, My Pa and Ma are gone — then 
I come ill 

For all their goods and chattels, — wine and 
gin ! 

A. T. I fear they were not faithful — but 
they’re gone, 

Nil nisi bonnm Nothing’s left but bone ! 

[Exeunt. 

Hatband \alom 

I will inter my friend'- with honest plcii- 
siire, 

And shatcli an hour at once to mourn and 
measure : 

They’re — a jt>lly four — they mal.e me 

blubber, 

A comfortable number for a mb her ' 

Is this the Settlement where Liberty 

And Virtue dwell ! — \ es — thus 'tis to be 
free I 

Vice has its revel — woman ha^ her antic — 

Man plays his cuimiiig — in the Trans-At- 
lantic ! 

Intrigue, and woe, and shame, haimt ev’ry 
place ; 

And Immigration does not mend the ! 
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llic next longest poem in tliis vo- 
Jaine, is entitled, The Fields of 
Totliili, II Fragincnt.” The heroine is 
Miss lie-isy Ilabbersfiold, d^iiightcr of 
that celebrated character, SLLNOi.it 
Billy, who met with an awkward ac- 
cident, a few years ago, in front of 
Newgate. It is one of Corcoran’s 
best poems — and had he written no- 
thing else, would entitle him to the 
reputation of a man of genius. 

xxxir. 

My Iieroinc’s name is at the best calfd Bessy, 
A very laughing, rosy sort of creature : 
The more romantic name of Hose or Jessy 
Was due, beyond a doubt, to her sweet 
nature. 

Her hair is what the Cockney School call 

/rrsjf // ; 

And loveliness, like oil, glosses dach fea- 
ture 

Of her round dimpling countenance, and 
lends ’ 

A quakerish look— but warmer than a 
fnrnd's, 

xxxiir. 

While you gane slily at her eyes, you’re 
brewing 

A cup of dangerous mischief for your 
drinking ; 

They look all full of sweet and maddening 
ruin. 

And do a deal of havoc with their wink- 
ing; 

They’re like tlie darkest flowrets with the 
dew in 

And if you meet them fully there’s no 
slinL'iig 

They snare one like the serpent’s till onefecK 
V cry confus’d between the head and heels. 

XXX iV. 

Around her lips there is ii smiling sweetness. 
Which much inviteth otlu r lips tokis'sing ; 

I wish I ne’er had witness’d such complete- 
ness 

Of face — there’s not a charm of value 
mi'-sing. 

Her wi/rds trip from her tongue with all the 
neatness 

Of morning dairy-maids, when winds are 
hissing 

In the early le .vcs. I would that I were 
wittier; 

To liken her to something that is prettier. 

XXXV. 

There is no picture in the magazines 
Sufficiently divine for such a face ; 

I’ve n&enfac-gimUt a of cheeks and chins. 

But none with all her warmth, or half 
her grace. 

Some of the scarcest jwrtrai ts of choice queens. 
Such as the Scottish Mary, give a tra'-e ; 
Btttjjcrsjvcet visage always looks the cosier — 
She’* something like Miss Stevens — only 
rower. 


ICo VII. fJnne 

XXXVI. 

Herdress— I’ve said no word about hevdress, 
And surely that deserves a stanza wholly ; 
It wreathes simplicity with loveliness, 

And is a perfect alien to all folly : 

You look ftt her— you look at it nd less— 

It throws an air of pastoral melancholy. 
As Wordsworth phrases it, serene around her, 
(I never saw an arm or bosom rounder !) 

XXXVII. 

’Tis muslin on high days and holidays, 

*Tis “ seventccn-hunder-linen’* when in 
common ; 

For its chaste neatness it dcfserves iny prai.se. 
It lets the neck and arms be seen by no 
man. 

I like for my part these particular ways. 

And recommend them much to every wo- 

jifewc 

Witn her fine heart, and head-dress simply 
gay— 

&he’s capp’d and jewell’d, watch-makers 
would say. 

XXXVIII. 

Bessy tlie beautiful, you needs must tliink, 
W as not without her feelings or licr suitors : 
She was adored by those who*arc the pink 
Of that wild neighbourhood — by college 
tutors. 

And sober Serjeants ; — privates too in drink. 
While pamper’d by lliosc red kites Uieir 
reemitors, 

Would ope their minds, when, from tlie 
feverish droutli 

Of gin and beer, tliey scarce could ope their 
mouth. 

XXXIX. 

The highest in the Fancy — all the game ones 
Wlio were not very mucli licneath her 
weight. 

Would take her ivory fingers in their lame 
ones. 

And woo Jitr viry ardently to mate : 

But she, although she did not love the tame 
ones, 

W.ts not lor men of .such a deppernte fate ; 
She knew u smart blow, from a hemdsome 
giver, 

Could darken W/'/ifs, and much abuse the 
I'm r. 

XI.. 

And eyes are things that may be bung’d, or 
blacken’d — 

And noses may lie down upon the face — 
Unless the pace of a quick list is slacken’d ; 
And jawbones will bre.ik doun, to their 
disgrace ; 

And oftentimes a facer from the hack hand, 
Will leave of poor Humanity no trace. 

She, like a prudent woin.m, reflected 
On ttll these tilings, and dozens she rejected. 

XLI. 

But many of my readers may not know 
Wlnit ’tis the FanaJ means, so I’ll ex- 
plain it. 

I hope the very learned will not throw 
Slitrs on my explanation, and disdain it ; 
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The best of language can be but so so— 
Though Berkeley breed it, and tho’ Bar- 
clay train it 

I struggle all I can— I do my best ; 

The thuig is difficult — but let that rest 
XI.II. 

Fancy's a term for every blackguardism— 
A term for favourite men, and favourite 
cocks — 

A term for gentlemen who make a schism 
Witliout the lobby, or within the box — 
For the best rogues of polish’d vulgarism^ 
And those who deal in scientific knocks— 
For bull-dog breeders, badger— baiters— all 
Who live in gin and jail, or not at all. 
XLlIl. 

Childe Bessy had a father, not forgot : 

1 fear this line is Byron’s,) and not mine; 
But he can spare it me, for he^fuipt 
Sn over honest as to need repine 
At other’s thievery ; from Crabbe and Scott 
Many a gnhlen tliought and nietal line 
Has he purloin’d. One scarce can keep 
one’s own 

In this abominable swindling town. 

XLIV. 

Childe Bessy had a father, as I said, 

A man of science in his own strange way ; 
He train’d the half and broke the thorough- 
bt ec/, 

And fought a match in exquisite array ; 
He kept a bear and badger, and he led 
The former through the streets to dance by 
day; 

At niglu by candle-light, in cellar dim. 

He chain’d tlie furry bnite and baited him. 
XLV. 

These night-amusements were without ces- 
sation, 

And Bruin’sfauiewnsbandu'dfar and wide: 
He squce//d his pesterers to admiration. 
And many a beast in his embrace has died. 
Brutes tliere brought brutes of each deno- 
mination, 

To dip their muzzles in his dusky hide. 
To bay at him from ’twixt the legs, and cling 
By couples at him from the loosen’d string. 
XL VI. 

But this would end ; and af^cr its delight. 
Our Bessy’s father (surnamed Aberfield,) 
Allowed two dogs of equal weight and height, 
Witli heads like biJUard-ballS) to take the 
field ; 

And truly very fiercely would they fight. 
Scorning, as so it would appear, to yield. 
Wagging most doxt’rously thdbtjaws and tail. 
And clinging and caressing, tooth and nail. 
XLVII. 

t never could perceive, and my endeavour 
Has been most earnest, how it is that dogs 
\re made so eager, desperate, and clever, 
(Shewing Cvich other into senseless logs; 
'I'hey live witli butcliers and with brutes for 
ever. 

And so in manners they become sucli hogs; 
Or else they’re fctarvM, which is cnougli to 
bother 

The l)Cb( bred dogs, and make tliem know 
each other. 


xLviir. 

(Heaven bless thee, Kate !— to think of 
thee — of thine. 

Is sweeter for than poesy or fame ; 

And though thu^ anger’d eyes all alter’d 
shine, ” 

To thee my loving heart is still the same, 
Tlie same, though left deservedly to pine ; 

In a jparenthesis I bless tliy name ! 

I bless It early, hopelessly, and late : 

Oh ! what a life is lost for ever Kate ! 

XLIX. 

Yet what avails repining — have I not 
Soil’d the sweet plumage of my youtliful 
life ; 

Abandon’d my loose spirit to each spot 
Which promised low delights or merry 
' strife ? 

Have I not rush’d perversely to the lot 
Which with regret and loneliness is rife ? 
The gather’d apple in my hand I see. 

Then what avails to wish it on the tree ?) 

L. 

The badger there was baited ; which is done 
By letting beasts of courage in, who draw 
The poor domestic creature one by one. 
From his box’d house, by tail, or skin, 
or claw ; 

To many this is mighty pleasant fun, 

But I confess 1 ne’er with pleasure saw 
Such sport— not caring which should lose or 
win it, 

And shrinking at the cruelty that’s in it. 

M. 

Such were the revelries that chased tlie night; 

* Abbcrfield’s house was always well at- 
tended ; 

The badger and the bear ^avc full delight. 
Their flagraiicc'and their fragrance were 
so blended. 

Each evening left, if I’m instructed light. 
Legs to be set, and jaw-bones to be 
mended ; 

And money was there wager’d, as they say. 
Wheedled from simple pockets in the day. 
i.ll. 

The mind of Abberiield — But I must beg 
Permission to take breath. I’ve not been 
idle. 

Or wandering or diffuse,— and now my keg 
Of spirits is near out, and sidle 

My weary Pegasus doth Hit his leg, 

Seeming to ask me just to pull tlie bridle. 
I really will : he must not be distrtst, 
Master and horse alike are wanting rest. 

LlII. 

So now I’ll stop at Fancy’s livery stable. 
Where Pegasus is taken in to b lit, 

(Not in the manner just described): Attable*, 
Over my Cape Madeira, I’ll in state 
Think over nil the incidents I’m able , 
For my new Canto. It is ratlier late ; 
To-morrow after breakfast — about ten. 

As Alachcatli says, J’H take the road again. 

It cannot but have struck the reader 
as something very extraordinary, that 
devoted as Corcoran was to pugilism, 
tliere is not a single allusion to the 
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science ill all King Tims the First — 
and but one or two stanzas in which 
it is alluded to in the Fields of 
Tothill." The reason of this we be- 
lieve to be, that Pete# was very far 
gone when he composed these works, 
and resolutely barred his mind against 
the entrance of all ideas connected 
with a study which had brought him 
to the verge of the grave. The fol- 
ing song was written when he was 
yet in the hey-day of health and hap- 
piness. 

STANZAS TO KATE, 

On appearing before her after a casual 
turn up. 

** A black eye in arecLiit scuffle. 

For sometimes we must box without the mufllc." 

Vail Juan. 

All punish’d and penitent down on the 
knee, 

I bend to tliec, Kate, to avert an adieu : 

Oh, let not thine eyes, love, look black upon 
me. 

Because mine arc forc’d to look black upon 
you. 

Am I worse in your eyes, for being worse in 
my own ? 

Are thewomen to punish, as well as the men? 

I thought you’d have brought, when you 
found me alone, 

Opodeldoc and smiles to restore me again. 

You know I love sparring and poesy, Kate, 
And scarcely care whether I’m hit at or 
kiss’d ; 

You know tliat Spring* equally makes me 
elate. 

With the blow of a flower, and the blow of 
a fist. 

You know as you walk’d one damp evening 
of late, 

With your beau at your side, that a bow 
in the sky 

A roll’d its colours ethereal, and surely my 
Kate, 

This must be the rainbow I had in my eye. 

Forgive me, and never, oh, never again, 

I’ll cultivate light blue, or ho-wn inebriety; 
rU give up all chance of a fracture or sprain. 
And part, worse than all, with Pierce Egan’s 
society.’ 

Fotgive me, and mufflers I’ll Ctirefully pull 
O’er my knuckles hereaf'tcr, to make them 
well bred ; 

To molhfy disrs in the kidney with wool, 

And temper with leather a punch of the head. 

And Kate ! — if you’ll fib from your fore- 
head that frown, 

And spar with a lighter and prettier tone ; 
rU look, — if the swelling should ever go 
down. 

And these eyes look again, — ^upon you, love, 
alone I 


No VIL CJunc 

But it is ill the fbllowi|jg chauiit, 
in which the whole soul of the poet 
and tJie pugilist — of Apollo and of 
Pollux, flashes forth in insufferable 
splendour. It is equal to any thing in 
Egan, Emery, Gregson or Wybergh. 

LINES TO ruiLlP SAMPSON, 

the liriiminagcni Youth. 

Go back to Brummagem ! go back to Brum- 
magem ! 

Youth of fflat ancient and halfpenny town ! 
Maul manufacturers ; rattle, and rummage 
’em ; 

Country swell’d heads may afford you re- 
nown ; 

Here in Town-rings, we find Panic very 
fast go, 

The exquisite light roiights are heavy to 
bruise ; 

For the graceful and punishing hand of 
BeJasco 

Foils, and 'wUl foil all attempts on the Jews, 

Go back to Brummagem, while you’ve a 
head on ! 

For bread from i\\c Faniy is light weight 
enough ; 

Moulscy, whose turf is the sweetest to tie.ul 
on, 

Candidly owns you’i» a good hit of 
But hot-heads and Sow hands are utterly 
useless, 

When Israelite science and caution awake ; 

So pr’ythce go home, Youth ! and pester 
the Jews less, 

And work for a cutlet, and not for a stake. " 

Turn up the rarti at a fair or a holiday, 

Make your fist free with each Brummagem 
rib; 

But never again. Lad, commit such a folly, 
pray! 

As sigh to be one of the messmates of Crib, 
Leave the P. purse, for others to handle, 
Throw up no hat in a Moulsey Hurst sun ; 
Bid adieu, by the two-penny post, to Jack 
Randall, 

And take the outside of the coach,— one 
pound one ! 

Samson ! forget there are such men us 
Scroggins, 

And Shelton and Carter, and Bob Burns 
and Spring ; 

Forget tos.i for sides, and forget all the 
flogging., 

\ 'bile shirts arc pull’d ofi, — to make per- 
fect the ring. 

Your heart is a real one, but skill, Phil, is 
wanted ; 

Without it, all useless by bravery begs ; 

Be content that you’ve beat Dolly Smith, 
and been chauuted. 

And train’d,— stripp’d— and pitted,— and 
hit off your legs ! 


There is both a Boxer and a Season of this nauie. 
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All ;ive Bliall say. cf tlic following 
sonnet to Kandal is) that it is worthy 
of tlie subject, and almost as good> 
though not quite, as one we recollect 
having read a year ago, on the same 
hero, in the Literary Gazette. That 
was truly Miltonic : 

SONNET 

ON THB NONPAllKIL. 

" None but huusclf can be hia parallel 

With marble-coloured shoulders^— and keen 
eyes, 

Protected by a forehead broad and white— 
And hair cut clobe Icbt it impede tlie sight. 
And clenched hands, firm, and of punisliing 
size — 

Steadily held, or motion'd wary.wisc. 

To hit or stop— and kerchief too drawn tight 
O’er the unyielding loins, to keep from 
flight 

The inconstant wind, that all too often 
flies— 

The Nonpareil stands !— F ame, whose bright 
eyes run o’er 

Witli joy to see a Chicken of her own 
Dips her rich pen in claret^ and writes down 
Under tlic letter 11, flrst on the score, 

“ llandiill — John — Irish Parents — age not 
known — 

** Good with belli hands, and only ten 
stone four ! 

What is life ? we do not know that 
any person has answered that ques- 
tion more satisfactorily than Peter 
Corcoran. For our own parts at least, 
we think he has got hold of a better 
notion of human life than Samuel 
llogers. Is there any thing in that 
elegant poet like what follows ; 

And do you ask me what is life ?” 

And do you ask me “ what is pleasure?” 
My muse and 1 are not at strife. 

So listen, lady, to my measure 
Listen amid thy graceful leisure. 

To what is MFJb., and what is pleasure. 

’Tis LIFE to see the first dawn stain 
With sallow light the window pane : 

To dress — to wear a rough drab coat. 

With large pearl buttons all afloat 
Upon the waves of plush : To tie 
A kcrcliief of the king- cup dye, 

(Wliite spotted with a small bird’s eye) 
Around the neck, and from the nape 
Let fall an easy fanlike cape : 

To quit tlie house at morning's prime. 

At SIX or so — about the time 
When watchmen, conscious of the day. 
Puff out their laiUhorn's^ruslilight ray; 

Just when the silent streets are strewn 
Witli level shadows, and the moon 
Takes the day's wink, and walks aside 
To nurse a nap till eventide. 

’Tis i.iFE, to reach the livery stable, 

Secure tlie ribbons and the tla^-billf 
And mount a gig tliat Iiad a spring 
Some summers buck ; and then tavc wing 


Behind (in Mr Hamlet's tongue) 

A iade, whose “ withers arc uuwrung ;** 
Who stands erect, and yet forlorn. 

And, from a half pa life of corn, 

Shewing as in a^ points each way, 

As Martial’s I^P|rauimata, 

Yet who, when set a going, goes 
Lilce one undestined to repose. 

’Tis Life to revel down the road, 

And queer each o'er-fraught cliaise’s load ; 
To rave and rattle at the gate^ 

And sh'kwer upon the gather cr^s pate 
Damns by the dozens, and such speeclies 
Ki well betoken one’s slang riches : 

To take of Deady’s bright stark naked 
A glass or so— ’tis life to take it ! 

To see the Hurst with tents encampt on 
Lurk around Lawrence's at Hampton ; 

Join the Jlash crowfr, (the horse being led 
Into the yard, and clean'd, and fed) ; 

Talk to Dav’ Hudson, and Cy’ Davis, 
(The last a fighting rant avisy) 

And, half in secret, scheme a plan 
For trying the hardy Gas. light Man. 

’Tis LIFE to cross the laden ferry. 

With boon companion's wild and merry. 
And sec the ring upon the Jimst 
With carts encircled— hear the burst 
At distance, of the eager crowd. 

Oh, it fs LIFE ! to see a proud 
And dauntless man step, full of hopas. 

Up to the P» C. stakes and ropes, 

Throw in his hat, and with a spring 
Get gallantly witliin'the ring ; 

Eye the wide crowd, •and walk awhile. 
Taking all cheerings with a smile : 

To see him strip— his well train'd fonii. 
White, glowing, muscular, and warm, 

All beautiful in conscious power, 

Relaxed and quiet, till tlic hour ; 

His glossy and transparent frame, 

In radiant plight to strive for fame ! 

To look upon the clean shap’d limb 
In silk and flannel dotlied trim ; 

' While ro^d the waste the kerchief tied 
Makes ihe flesh glow in richer pride. 

’Tis more tlian life, to watch him hold 
His hand forth, tremulous yet bold, 

Over his second’s, and to clasp 
His rival’s in a quiet ^asp ; 

To watch the noble attitude 

He takes — the ctowd in breathless mood : 

And then to see, with adamant start. 

The muscles set, and the great heart 
'Hurl a courageous splendid light 
Into the eye — and then — the fight !• 
Peter, though far from well wlien 
Captain Hoss published his account 
of the re-discovery of Baffin’s Bay," 
was considerably amused with it — 
and wrote the following stanzas in 
the character of an officer on lhat| 
voyage. We have always been par- 
tial to this little poem — perhaps on 
account of having it in the author’s 
own hand- writing. His other ma- 

nuscript pieces, pe?ies nos, are in the 
JLxt of ‘Bill Gibl)ons, and a rum one 
it is: — 
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STANZAS, 

Written during a voyage in sporch of a 
North-west Passage^ and addressed to a 
Northern Princess, 

Oh ! pretty Polar lady I ^ 

Doth thy bearded bosoiinSeat, 

That breast so sweetly shady. 

With an unaccustomed heat ? 

Dark, oil^. Polar womaq ! 

Lay aside thy free/-ing airs. 

And take to something human, 

In the room of boors and bears. 

I’m an officer I my jacket 
Will tell thee what I am ; 

No master of a |)ackct. 

My pretty Polar dame ! 

But a sailor with old Jervis, 

A man of royal blue ; 

Kings send me on their service. 

And their service send to you. 

Thy Husband, from his swooning 
At thy flight will soon arise ; 

And go about harpooning 
The sorrow from his cye« i 
And he’ll be no more a rabber 
Of wet sockets ; but he’ll seek. 

With a wiser kind of blubber. 

To pacify his cheek. 

Thine^eyes are dark and roving, 

My pretty Polar sun ! 

Oh, they’re very full of loving, 

And extremely full of fun. 

The mate attracts thine ogling ; 

But, oh, my fair ! thy fate 
Don’t now be after boggling ; 

But take me fur tliy mate. 

The ruby tide is rushing 

To that sliadowy check ; and, oh, 

So heavenly is that blushing. 

It shames tlie ruby snow. 

All things thine eye doth snatch at 
With a kind of amorous fear ; 

Ah, do not steal the hatchet ; 

My pretty Polar dear 1 

Give up ice-fields, where no hedges 
Are full of bloom or birds, 

Give up bear-skins, give up sledges. 

Give im all thy barking nerds : 

Come to England, let me marry thee, 

And trees shall be tby own ; 

And a neat post-chaise shall carry tbcc 
From Chatham up to town. 

We have now gutted this little vo- 
lume — as it were, cleaned it out’ But, 
notwithstanding our elegant extracts, 
every man of Fancy will buy a copy. 
There is a great deal of literature in 
and about the King at present — and, 
as the profits arising from this vo- 
lume, and from those which are to 
succeed it, are to go to a fund now 
collecting by IVIcssr.^ Jackson, Egan, 
and others, for the support of a na- 
tural child of Mr Corcoran's and its 
poor forsaken mother, we will not 
suffer ourselves for one moment to 
doubt that all hands that ever wore 
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a glove will bo stretched out in fur- 
therance of' a scheme so truly chari-' 
table. We cannot conclude this Ar- 
ticle with a stronger appeal to the 
tender-hearted and the alfliunt in 
favour of little Peter, the orphan, 
than is contained in the last potni — 
and also the most beautiful — written 
by his ill-starred father. 

STANZAS. 

** Ami miittcroil, lost I lost' ' lost 

Sir fV. Hcott, Half, 

’Tis vain to grieve for what is past, 

The golden hours are gone ; 

My own mad hand the die hath cast. 

And I am left alone : 

’Tis vain to grieve — I now can leave 
No other bliss — yet still I grieve ! 

The dreadful silence of this night 
Seems breatliing in my ear ; 

I scarce can bear the lonely light 
That burns opprg-^s’il and near) 

I stare at it while half reclin’d, 

And feci its thick light on my mind. 

The sweetest fate ha\e I laid waste 
With a remorseless heait ; 

All that was beautiful and chaste, 

For me seem’d set apart; 

Butl was fashion’d to defy 
Such treasure, so set richly by. 

How could 1 give dll' iiEii, whose eyes 
Were fill’d with quiet tears, 

Formally a day-— when thoughts would rise, 
Thoughts darken’d with just fears, 

Of all my vices !— Memory sees 
Her eyes’ divine remonstrances. 

A wild and WTCtchcd choice was mine, 

A life of low delight ; 

The midnight rounds of noise and wine, 

That vex the wasted night ; 

The bitter jest, the wearied glcc, 

The strife of dark society. 

To those who plung’d me in the throng 
Of such disastrous joy's, 

Wlio led me by low craft along, 

And stunned my mind with noise — 

I only wish they now could look 
Upon my Life’s despoiled book. 

When Midnight finds me torn apart 
From vulgar revelry, 

The cold, still Madness of the heart 
Comes forth, and talks with me ; 

Talks with me, till the sky is grey 
W^ith the chill light of breaking day. 

Mf love is lost— my studies marr’d. 

My friends disgrac’d and chang'd ; 

My thoughts all scatter’d and iiripair’d. 

My relatives estrang’d : 

Yet can I not by day recall 
My ruined Spirit from its thrall. 

The btst things may bo abiistd — 
and so will every philopophic reader 
think of pugilism, ns he returns to 
its place on the shelf, the IVIemoir 
of the Life and Writings of Peter Cor- 
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XaTICES OP THE ACTED J)UAMA IN EONDON. 

No XVL 


C'OVENT 

, Virginius. 

Since out last house has pro- 
duced a tragedy founded on the well- 
known story of Virginius and his 
• daughter ; and it has met with distin- 
guished success. Without intending 
to say that this success has been un- 
merited^ we are yet not among those 
who would persuade the world that 
this tragedy deserves to be considered 
as nothing less than the commence- 
ment of a new and splendid eta in the 
dramatic art ; or — what is perhaps still 
higher praise — the revival of the old 
era of Elizabeth. As an acting piece 
Mr Knowles’s play is an excellent one, 
— ‘Very skilfully embodying the story, 
and very admirably adapted to the ta- 
lents of the performers who are enga- 
ged in it. But this is the extent of 
the praise that can be fairly awarded 
to it : And the author himself^for he 
is evidently a man of perfect good 
sense — will be equ^y surprised and 
disgusted at the involuntary degrada- 
tion which certain critics are heaping 
on his work, by crying it up as not 
only the best example of tragedy in 
the presell t times, but as worthy to be 
placed beside the best even of times 
past. j\Ir Knowles knows better than 
this, if liis injudicious friends do not. 
Ilis work ih a delightful one to sce,-^ 
chiefly from the dramatic taste and 
skill with which the story is brought 
out, and from the entire reliance which 
is placed on the power of the subject 
mutter. If, after this, we venture to 
say that there is no poetic power dis- 
played, it is because we can add that 
there is none needed^ The story itself 
is poetry ; and what more cun it be ? 
If we assert, too, that the language and 
versification are neither highly polish- 
ed nor dramatic, it is because we can 
add that they are — what is perhaps, 
for once in a way, better — natnely, the 
simple expressions which the feelings 
and passions of the human heart would 
suggest to aU of us — not to a poet — 
(for this is precisely the difference be- 
tween poets and other people) — but to 
all of us under the like circumstances. 
In fact, the work before us is the true 
story of Virginius, told under a dra- 
matic form, by a sensitive and cultiva- 
Vou VII. 


OARDEN. 

ted mind, addressing itself to the hearts 
and perceptions of mere human beings ; 
and depending for its effects on mere 
human sympathy. 

We are delighted that a work of tliis 
kihd should have met with the success 
which this tragedy has — and think 
that it augurs well fbr the future pros- 
pects of our national drama ; — ^but we 
cannot consent to join in the cry which 
its success-— not its merit — has callal 
forth — and laud it to the skies for being 
what it is not, and what it need not be. 
We agree in the opinion that it de- 
serves all its success ; but not on ac- 
count of its possessing either the vigour 
and simplicity of our early drama, nr 
iff poetic^ power. It exhibits nothing 
of either the one or the other. With 
two or thiee slight exceptions it con- 
tains no poetry at all — as it respects 
the author and the case and simpli- 
city of the language and versification 
are the ease and simplicity of a slip- 
shod sloven who is too careless to take 
the trouble of dressing better, or too 
busied to have time to do so. This is 
the most favourable construction that 
can be ])Ut upon it. If Mr Knowles 
really intended the style to be an imi- 
tation, or a revival, of the simple and 
natural style of the age of Elizabeth, 
he has no notion whatever of the essen- 
tial qualities of that style, and no per- 
ception of its peculiar beauties. We 
are convinced that he did not intend 
it to be any such thing* Let tho^c 
who think that it is such, turn to tlie 
dramatic scenes of Mr Barry Cornwall. 
There they will find a highly poetical 
and exGuisitely finished imitation of 
the style in question — but onlj/ an 
imitation. Let them compare this with 
the loose, unformed phraseology, and 
the no- versification of the tragedy be- 
fore us ; and if, when they have done 
so, they cannot distinguish mere bold- 
ness from studied simplicity — the ef- 
fects of carelessness from the effects of 
care— it is their own fault. t 

It would be ail ungracious and an 
unnecessary task tp set about proving 
all that we have said as to the kind of 
simplicity which characterises the lan- 
guage and versification of this tragedy. 
To those who read it examples will 
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occur at every page. To satisfy those 
who merely see Virginias acted^ that 
what we have said is not without foun- 
dation, we shall give two or three ex- 
tracts ; and then turn ^^to the more 
pleasant part of our duty— -that of 
praise and admiration. Virginius^ at 
purting from Icillus, says 

** Borne owes you much, IdliuSi^are you 
well— 

/ shati be giad to eee you at tny houtc,^ 

p. 11. 

If this is not carelessness it is affec- 
tation— which is worse.— The fhlbw- 
ing is Viiginius's lamentation over the 
bc^y of the slain Dentetus. 

“ Where is Dentatus? Where is the 
gidlaat soldier ? 

Ah, oDiurade I eouurade! waan f yet warm ! 
so lately 

Gone, when I would have given the world, 
only 

To say fkrewell to ihee, or even get 
A parting look ! 0 gallant, gallant soHIfr, 
The God of war might sure have spam a 
head 

Grown grey in serving liim I my brave old 
Comrade!'* 

And so on. This is not only bare and 
bald, but totally feeble and common- 
place. The following is the manner 
in which leitius comj^imenta his mis- 
tress Virginia .— 

** Every term of worth 
Writ down and doubled, then the whole 
summ’d iq;). 

Would leave with thee a rich nsmainder still! 


sible, because they are at variance with 
the very principles of versification it- 
self; and because they invariably in- 
jure the sense as well as the sound. 
But enoi^h of this hyper-criticism. 
It is not at all to our taste ; and we 
should not have fallen into it but for 
the reasons we have assigned above. 

We repeat that, as an acting drama, 
Virginius is a very delightAri work : 
And the kind of blemishes we have 
painted out, are of scarcely any import- 
ance, viewing it in that light only — 
for it is quite impossible to detect them 
during die perfonnance. The story 
is admirably told ; and all the collateral 
circumstances connected with it arc 
arranged in the most skilful manner, 
so as to bring out and heighten the 
interest excited by the principle event. 
In the first act, there is a charming 
home scene at the house of Virginius, 
where Icilius and Vitginia decline 
their mutual love, and are betrothal 
to each other by her fatlier. This 
scene ia full of beauty, because it is 
full of simplicity and nature. The 
reader must remember, that our cen- 
sure applied almost exclusively to the 
language and versification. Indeed, 
the charm of the piece throughout, 
{and it is no slight or common churin) 
consists in the entire confidence which 
the author places in tlie power of his 
subject, and the sympathies of his au- 
dience. 


Pick from eacli rarer pattern of her sex, 
Her rarest charm, till thou hast every charm 
Of soul and body, that can Uend in woman, 
I wcruld out-paragon the paragon 
With theer 

To which Virginia replies, 

** And if thou would'st, I'd find thee for 
Thy paragon a mate— if that can be 
A mate wfaidi dock transcend the thing ’tis 
ta'*en 

To match, would make thy paniS<Mi kx^ 
poor. 

And 1 would call that so o^ennatdui^mate 
Icilius.’* 

Can any thing be more awkward, 
extravagant, and afiecCed than this?— 
more distant from the truth and sim- 
plicity of nature ? With respect to tht 
versiflcatioii, ibr the most part, it 
seenas to Imve become so by mere 
accident. Adjectives ure separated 
from their substantives— the Armer 
beiim placed at the end of a line, and 
thektter at banning of the next 
—lines are closed by conjunctUms — 
and there are numerous other such 
lioenccs. These are always kiadinis- 


The first act is merely introductory, 
and calculated to heighten the interest 
excited towards the person and cha- 
racter of Virginia. In the second act, 
Virginius leaves Rome to join the ar- 
ray ; and Appius, the chief Decemvir, 
for the first time sees Virginia, and 
meditates plans for getting her into 
hb power. Tlie violent and unbri- 
dled passion of the tyrant are well de- 
picted. In the fHird act, the plans of 
Appius are brought to maturity by 
means of his creature Claudius ; and 
the victim of them b draped before 
the tribunal, at which Appius himself 
b presiding. Consideratne dramatic 
skill b fhewn in the whole, matiage- 
riientof this scene — ^particularly that 
part of it in which A^ius b compil- 
ed to forego the immraiate completion 
of hb designs by the violent inter- 
ference of the people — roused by the 
appeals of Icilius and the other imnds 
of Viiginius. At the end of this act, 
Virginius is made acquainted with the 
danger of his beloved child, and quits 
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the camp to return to Rome. This 
lost scene is written witli ^eat spirit^ 
and produces a very powerful effect — 
both in itself^ and in heightening the 
interest of what follows. The fourth 
act is by far the best part of the dra« 
ina. At the monient when his dau^« 
ter and friends have given him up^ 
and it is tune to proceed to the tribu- 
nalj Virginias arrives ; and a very spi- 
.rited scene ensues between them. Auer 
which they repair to the forum^ where 
Appius is impatiently awaiting them. 
In the preceding scene to thia« how- 
ever^ there is one charming little touch 
of nature which we cannot pass over. 
In the midst of Virginius's rage at the 
recollection of his beautiful and belov- 
ed chll^ having been drag^d through 
the s^ets of Rome^ os the daughter 
of a slave^ he stops — gases on her in a 
quiet ecstasy of parental pride and 
fondness — and^ inattentive to what 
Nutnitorius or even Virginia herself^ 
is saying to him, exclaims 

“ I never saw you look so like your mother 

all my life.*' 

This is, indeed, in the very spirit 


which, we repeat, is admirably brought 
abouty and excites as full and ffxcd an 
interest as if the story were entirely 
new to us, instead or being familiar 
to almost every spectator in the house; 
After the death of Virginia, her father 
rushes through the soldiers, and the 
act closes. Here, if the unities had 
been consulted, undoubtedly the play 
must have ended. That it cannot end 
here consistently with the demands of 
our feelings, is the fiiult, (if a fault it 
be^ of the story itself. The fifth act 
exliibits the fall of the Decemviri, axKl 
the award of poetical justice in Appius 
meeting his death by the hand of Vir- 
ginius, who strangles him in a fit of 
insanity. This kind of ffdsificatioa of 
his story, if it is admissible at all, is 
80 in a story of this kind, which is 
purely a tale of domestic life. This 
last act is written with considerable 
vigour, and it is not without poetic 
fjeling. The following passage is an 
example. Viiginius, during the wan- 
dering of his mind, has been seeking 
for his lost child, and asking for her 
everywhere 

« .......Will she come or not ? 


of nature and the old dramatists ; and 
the simplicity of the language is ex- 
actly accordant. But it is idle to 
compare such simplicity as this with 
** I shall be glad to see you at my house.’* 

p. 11. 

Or, 

*'*• Ah ! how d’ye do ? I hope I see you 
weU !” 

which is quite as simple, and quite as 
good verse. The scene at the forum. 


1*11 caU myself !— She will not dare-.— O 
when 

Did my Virginia dare /—Virginia ! 

Is it a voice, or nothing answers me ? 

1 bear a sound so fine, there*8 nothing lives 
’Twizt it and ^ence. Such a slender one 
I*ve heard when I have talk’d with her in 
fancy I 

A phantom sound 1” 

The exclamation in italics gives a 
very sweet idea of Virginia’s charac- 
ter ; and the latter part of the passage 


after the arrival of Virginias and his 
friends, is as admirably managed, and 
produces os powerful an effect in the 
performance as any one scene on the 
moilerii stage. Virginia herself hangs 
upon the shoulder of her father, like 
a drooping flower, ^d utters not a 
word till towards quite the end. Vir- 
ginias is of course the person to wliora 
the principal attention is called ; and 
nothing can be finer tlian the tremu- 
lous rage of the agonized father, which 
is perpetually on the point of bursting 
forth, yet is as often held bock by the 
suggestions of his cooler and more 
prudent fVirnds. At length he sees 
that all is lost — that troops have been 
brought into the forum — and that 
himself and his child are in the power 
of the Decemvir. From this moment 
he never loses hold of Virginia, till 
the fatal catastrophe of the scene, 


is very delicate and poetical. The 
whole is quite in the style of Cole- 
ridge. 

While we close our remarks on this 
tragedy by congratulating the author 
as well as the public qn the eminent 
success it has met with, we cannot 
help attributing that success, in a great 
measure, to the admirable performance 
of Mr Macready in V’irginius. He 
had evidently taken great pains in his 
study of the part ; and played it per- 
foetjy con amore. It was a noble and 
complete piece of acting — without ex- 
ception the most so of any which this 
geademan has attempted. It was full 
of high passion*— <lcep and delicate pa- ‘ 
thos— intense energy, both of concep- 
tion and execution — and the whole 
rounded off* by a finished taste and dis- 
crimination. — In the home scene with 
Virginia and Icilius in the first act he 
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was the unaffected and happy father^ 
in the bosom of his family. — Nothing 
could bo conceived with greater truths 
or executed with greater force, than 
the scene at the end of the second act, 
where he learns the danger of his 
child. — But his highest and most suc- 
cessful effort was reserved for the trial 
scene in the fourth act. Here nothing 
could possibly exceed the variety, the 
vividness, and the masterly truth of the 
picture throughout : and, accordingly, 
nothing could be more affecting and 
impressive. 

JMr C. Kemble played the love 
scenes with Virginia delightfully ; and 
the more energetic parts— where he 
beards Appius to his face, and appeals 
to the people against his decision, — 
and particularly where he steps in to 
prevent Claudius from touching his 
betrothed bride — were given with more 
))owcr than any thing we have seen 
fiom this accomplished actor. Mr 
Terry’s Dentatus was also excellent. 
No one else could have played the blunt 
old soldier so feelingly, and at the same 
time so naturally.— And, lastly, wemust 


not forget Miss Footein Virginia. As an 
actress she has never before appeared 
to so much advantage. She had evi- 
dently caught the spirit of the whole 
performance, and was, for once^ unaf- 
fected. She seemed content to be 
Virginia instead of Miss Foote. 

old Mortality* 

The afterpiece at this theatre called 
The Battle of Bothwell Brig professes 
to b^ founded on Old Mortality ; but 
it appropriates little of that work but 
two or three of its battles, and some 
of its dullness. For, not to speak it 
profanely,” that wonderful writer, 
among the infinite variety of his quali- 
ties, includes a little of that on^me- 
times. Miss M. Tree sings some pretty 
Scotch music in this piece ; but she 
does not make it very effective. She 
docs not appear to us to have caught 
the true spirit of the old Scottish me- 
lodies. Sac sang those in question 
very well— and therefore spoded them. 
She should have let them sing them'* 
selves. 


DECay-LANIS THEATEE. 


I r is fortunate that we have left our- 
selves scarcely any room to speak of 
the Virginius at this house ; because 
finding fault is very little to our taste, 
and here wt edn find nothing else. 
That part of it which was not mere 
common-place was either bombast or 
nonsense. Notwithstanding Mr Kean 
did what he could to buoy it up, it fell 
fiat oil the first night. It was tried 
for a night or two longer ; but has 
since been withdrawn entirely. 

Giovatini in London has been more 
successful ; and it deserved to be so. 
It IS called a comic extravaganza 
but it is a good deal more extravagant 
than comic. In fact there is very little 


ENGLISH OVEEA 

We cannot better close our notices of 
actors and acting for this season than 
by directing the attention of our read- 
ers — our Scottish readers in particular, 
fdir he will probably now be among 
them — to the performance of a person 
who combines in himself, in a most 
extraordinary and unrivalletl degree, 


of fun or point in cither the dialogue 
or the incidents. The eliicf mi lit of 
the piece lies in the songs ; and its 
chief attraction in the delightful mus- 
ic to which they are set — the words 
being tolerably good paiodies on the 
words ^ which belong to the original 
music. These are sung with a cliarm- 
ing carelessness by jMr Voitris, who 
plays the amorous Don. — The piece is 
written by Mr Moncrief ; and has 
been performed at one of the minor 
theatres. — This is the iKst thing IMr 
Ellibton can do, — ^to perform what he 
knows by experience the public like — 
for lie seems to have no notion, before 
hand, of what is fit for them. 


HOUSE, STRAND. 

the mental and physicjil qualities of 
almost all actors and acting. AVe al- 
lude, of course,' to Mr Matthews. It 
is the fashion for those who pretend to 
admire the art of acting, at the same 
time to depreciate the art of imitation, 
— as if it did not require the very 
same powers, both intellectual and bo- 
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(lily, and the very same discipline of 
those powers, to succeed in the one as 
in the other; — ^and as if, therefore, 
the very best imitator in the world 
were not necessarily the very best ac- 
tor in the world— in short, as if they 
were not one aini the same thing. We 
have little scruple in following this 
general proposition — for we put it as 
such — wherever it may lead ; and in 
asserting that Mr Matthews is the very 
best actor on the English stage at this 
day. We shall of (x>ursc not be sus- 
pected of meaning to say that he ever 
can reach, or that he ever could have 
reached, the lofty tragedy of Kean, or 
the pure nature of Dowton, or the in- 
effable farce of {piston. But we do say 
that he can embody an infinitely great- 
er variety of characters than either of 
those actors can ; and, consequently, 
that his physical powers must be more 
plastic than theirs, and more under 
the command of his will, and his- in- 
ti llcctiial resources more various, and 
more immediately available to him. 
Besides, in these actors it is always the 
tragedy of Kcaniy the nature of Dow* 
toUf the farce of Liston ; — but in some 
of Mr Matthews’s performances it 
would be actually impossible to detect 
4///7, unless one knew beforehand that 
it was him — ^for it is the thing itself. 
This IS true, without any exaggeration, 
of the old Scotch woman in particular, 
in his last year’s entertainment of a 
Trip to Paris ; and also of many other 
parts of his performance this year. It 
is idle and invidious to attempt to dis- 
tinguish this kind of acting from any 
other, by calling it mimickrif. Who 
thinks of calling Wilkie's pictures 
miinickry ? — And what are they but 
just representations of individual char- 
acter and habit, under peculiar cir- 
cuiustaiices ? And what does it re- 
quire to ])roduce th90m but plastic bo- 
dily powers working under the direc- 
tion of a mind jiossessed of a fine ta- 
lent for general observation, and an 
exquisite Uct for discriminating be- 
tween tliat which is common and es- 
btntial to a class, and that which is 
pc'ciiliar to a particular and individual 
of that class. And these arc precise- 
ly the qualities which Mr Matthews 


possesses in common with all other 
successful actors — only, as it appears 
to us, in a still more striking and ex- 
traoriiinary degree. 

We are confirmed in this opinion by 
what we have heard related of Mr 
Matthews by those who are acquaint- 
ed with him in private life. There, 
when he chooses to exhibit his peculiar 
powers at all, the effect of them is still 
more striking. In public he is neces- 
sarily compelled to confine himself to 
that which is “ set down for him.” 
But in private, when he throws him- 
self into the manner and habit of ano- 
ther person, he at the same time abso- 
lutely throws himself into their mind 
and character. He feels and thinks 
and says, as well as acts, as they would 
inevitably do under the same circum- 
stances : not as he recollects that tl^ey 
tiave done, but as he knows, as it were 
intuitively, that they would do . — If we 
had not been told this we should have 
guessed it from what we have seen of 
his performances in public — for they 
have always struck us as a very extra- 
ordinary instance of the plasticity of 
the human mind and frame ; and we 
liave paid particular attention to them 
accordingly. In fact, to those who 
have looked as closely into Mr Mat- 
thews’s performances as we have done 
we need not scruple to say that his 
powers in this respect amount to no- 
thing less than genius : and we may 
add that this can be said of no other 
actor on the English stage, with the 
splendid exception of Mr Kean. 

We shall not deprive our Edinburgh 
friends of the freshness of Mr Mat- 
thews's performances of this year by 
giving any detailed account of them. It 
is sufficient to say that they are so writ- 
ten and arranged as to call forth and 
shew to the best advantage the pecu- 
liar powers of which wo have spoken 
above. They will probably be more 
than usually attractive to country au- 
ditors, from the scene of them being 
in Loudon ; with the exception of one 
of the parts — which consists of an 
interlude or one act jnccc, all the cha- 
racters of which are performed by Mr 
Matthews. 
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anster’s rOEMS.* 

Mr Anster is, in our opinion, a gradually form for himself a style of 
young poet of good performance and his own out of those other pure and 
great promise. He possesses very un- noble styles which he has shewn hiin- 
common powers of fancy and imagi^ self so early capable of distinguishing, 
nation ; and his sensibilities are all of admiring, and imitating, in a spirit at 
a deep, delicate, and manly nature, once lofty and submissive. 

Above all things, he is free (irom Mr Anster is an Irishman ; and we 

tation and self-conceit ; and, while he confess that it has giveti us the great- 
is pouring forth ftesli and genuine est pleasure to see an Irishman writing 
poetry, does not, like too many bard- the pure and classical language of Eng- 
lings of the day, keep his eyes ri vetted land, without abating one jot of the 
with delight on his own perfections as warmth, and vivacity, and imagination, 
a poet, lie surrenders himself up to for which his own countrymen arc so 
his impulses, conscious of their purity justly celebrated. JMr Charles Phillips 
and power — employs the free and flow- is, we dare say, a more splendid name 
ing ])hraseology natural to his youth- in Dublin than Mr John Anster, 
ful and enthusiastic emotions — on no and wc, too, cannot help admiring his 
occasion seeks to prolong his flight speeches more than we ought to do ; 
wlien his wings are wearied — and, in but let any man of ordinary taste look 
short, exhibits a very interesting and fl>r a moment into his verses, and he will 
delightful picture of an intell^^t, not fail to be shocked arid dispirited by 
amiable, and original mind, inducing the miserable dearth of ideas, and the 
itself in all sorts of reveries and rhap- still more miserableabundance of words, 
sodies, in obedience to the inspiration Our worthy fViends across the channel 
of a truly poetical genius. seem seriously to believe all that uii- 

Now, we humbly think, that this happy bustle to be poetry, and even 
is just what ought to be the first po- proudly set down whatever they can- 
etry of a young mind. JVIr Anster is not help feeling to be something odd, 
fearless without being presumptuous, as peculiar to Mr Phillips and theni- 
and impassioned witliout being egotis- selves as natives of the Emerald Isle, 
tical. He does not narrow and con- There is nothing of this flutter and 
fine his feelings or his perceptions floridity in tlie poems of Mr Anster, 
within the pale of some imaginary ex- who writes as simply and purely as if 
celleiice, and thus become an exdusiTe he had lived all his life in England, 
mannerist rluring that very period of and been educated at on English uni- 
life when the whole soul ought to be versity. And we cannot but be of 
open to all sorts of impressions from opinion, that this exquisite delicacy of 
whatever quarter proceeding ; but, on tact, in a young poet, exposed by his 
the contrary, he gives loose to his feel- birth and nurture to such strong and 
ings and his wo^s without any very trying temptations to bombast and ex- 
nice care or attention to peculiar mo- travagance, does of itself, independ- 
dcls, but in a tone of language jp^red ently altogether of his manifest and 
and coloured by an evidently sincere indisputable genius, augur well of his 
and delighted admiration of many dif- future poetied renown, 
ferent schools of poets and poetry. A few extracts from this very pleas- 
Some critics might find fault with his ing volume will, we have no doubt, 
compositions on this very ground, satisfy our readers, that our opinion 
namely, that there is nothing veiy ^ of Mr Anster's genius is not an exag- 
edior either in their thoughts, feelings, grated one> and that it is within his 
or expression. To us this freedom from ''ower, by study and perseverance, to 
mannerism seems one of the most gain a veiy enviable reputation among 
hopeful thi^ about this hopefhl our living poets, 
young poet, for it proves that he has The longest poem in tlie collection 
an enlarged and unaflected mind ; and' is entitled, The Times,*' a reverie, 
there can be no doubt, that as ho It is precisely what it is called ; and 
grows older, and writes more, he will the poet's mind wanders along from 
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one object to another, according to 
those dim and shadowy associations 
which link together onr thoughts du- 
ring a waking dream. It requires to 
be read, too, during a mood of mind 
congenial with that in which it has 
evidently been composed ; if not, it 
will often seem languid and diffuse, 
and indeed it is somewliat too lax in 
its structure. It is, however, flill of 
.poetry, and there is a harmonious and 
even majestic flow in the versification, 
which reminds one of Akenside, and 
which is far beyond the reach of any 
writer who is not by nature gifted 
with very considerable poetical genius. 
This reverie seems to have been writ- 
ten soon after the battle of Waterloo ; 
and the dreamer indulges in thoughts, 
and feelings, and fancies, and fore- 
bodings, and anticipations, respecting 
the destinies of Europe and of man. 
It is not possible to give an analysis 
of a dream, and we therefore shall 
present our readers rather with a few 
fragments. Mr Anster describes very 
beautifully the abode in which he 
dreamt the hours away in the compo- 
sition of his poem. 

Rour^ my broad window's ardi 
The ivy’s wreaths are wound, and flirough 
the frame 

A few short shoots have found uninddea woy; 
The woodbine’s pillar’d blossom in the breeze 
Moves slowly, and upon the moonlight ground 
The shadow casts an ever-varying stain > 
The sound of waters, too, is here,— that 
stream, 

Whose banks I love to call the poet’s haunt. 
Soothes widt its ceaseless murmur, — opposite 
My window is a poplar, all whose leaves 
Flutter most musical the moonshine there 
Plays strange vagaries, — now a flood of light 
Sprcadslike a sheetof snow along the plain, — 
Now all is darkness, save that through the 
boughs 

On tlie green circle, like a summer shower 
Slow falling from unagitated leaves. 

Some glancing drops or light are chequering 
stilly 

Now is the colour’d with the beams,— 
Now on my floor they lie in quietness,— 
Now float with mazy flow most restlessly, 
(At rest, or quivering, still how besutifui f) 
Like Fancy sporting with the poet’s soul ! 

We intended to have quotetl a very 
fine description of a great field of bat- 
tle, and some deep and searching lines 
on the character of Napoleon, but the 
following passage can be enjoyed by it- 
self, and is, we think, a very beautiful 
specimen of that pure, enthusiastic, 
and lofty spirit which characterizes the 
poetry of Mr Anster. 
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But joy to Man ! pEOgressive centuries 
Have erred, and Wisdom now at length ap- 
pears; 

And, lol the Goddess! not with brow 
austeio, 

Features, that tell of silent toil, and locks 
Laureird, as erst in the Athenian schools;— 
Nor yet with garment symbol’d o'er with 
stars. 

And signs, and talismans, as in the balls 
Of parent Egypt ; not with pensive eye. 
And dim, as though ’twcrc wearied from its 
watch 

Through the long night, what time, to shep- 
herd-tribes 

Of fair Cbaldsa, she had imag’d fortli 
The host of Heav’n, and mapp'd their 
mazy march. 

While the bright dew on her tiora’d brow 
And the cold moonlight on her pallid face. 
And the loose wandering of her heavy hair, 
(As the breeze lifled the restraining bands,) 
And the slow motion of the graceml stole. 
When with her jewell’d wand she trac’d the 
line 

Of milky light— all gave a sober air 
Of mild solemnity.— S'Ar comes not now, 
Like that tall matron, on whose sunny cheek 
The smile of pleasure shone, when over eartli 
She yok’d her cloudy chariot to the breeze. 
And scatter’d blessings with a bounteous 
hand, 

While young Trtptolcmus, with flushing face 
And animatkl eye, reveal’d his love. 

And sporting with the brown lock’s floating 
length, 

Wreath’d her dark temples with the curling 
shoots, 

And green leaves of the vine ! Hath Wis- 
dom rob’d 

Her form witli mystery, as when Athens 
bow’d. 

At old Eleusis’ venerable shrine. 

The suppliant knee, while cymbal clash’d, 
and song 

Re-echoed, and, with pomp of sacriflcc, 

Tlie victims bled to ]iale Persepbone, 

’TiU all was perfected— tlken came a pause. 
And stop of sound most sudden, and the step 
Of vota^ faUtng on the earth so soft, 

That nm an echo caught the still small 
sound, 

As sad tlisy enter’d the interior vault ; 

And not a stir was heard among the crowd. 
Till from the fane, with sadness in their 
looks, ^ 

The venerable mgos issued forth, 

Burthen’d with thoughts they never may 
reveal i 

But JBOw PhUosopby hatli tlirown aside 
These old austerities ; with smiling lip. 

And features painted for the last night’s 
danoe. 

She reels into the chair ; around her seat 
Attends a motley throng, and first Old Age, 
With solemn countenance, disturb’d at times. 
When hoarse hard couglis convulse the pal- 
sied franic. 
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Mark ! with wliat rapture he unlearns his 
creed ! 

The stammering tongue of Boyhood next is 
taught 

To mutter over some unmeaning words, 

“ Motion” and “ Matter,'^ ** Liberty” and 
“ Chance.” 

Youth lingers here to learn the silly cant, 
And soon with fevered soul, and blood on 
fire, 

Will rush more madly to the wild debauch. 
The maiden must not blush to hear the 
name 

Of maiden held in mockery, to hear 
All the kind charities of life profan’d. 

And lessons taught at which our ancestors 
Are shuddering in their startled sepul- 
chres ; — 

And these are they-^thesc, who such doc- 
trines preach, 

These are the men, whom France hath dei- 
fied ! 

Heavens ! 1 would rather bow before the 
stone, 

Would lead my children to tlie mountain’s 
brow. 

And teach them all the old observances, 
Tliat ever frantic fanatic hath dreaitt’d ; 
Would rear an obelisk, on whose high top, 
Shivering in cold, and cheerless penitence, 

1 might at Icn^i demand die martyr’s 
crown. 

Than hear such sickening immorality. 

And tliemcs, diat force on the abhorrent soul 
Harsh fechngs, thpt refuse to harmonize 
With such tranquillity as Wisdom loves ! 

The close of the poem is perhaps a 
little inflated — but it is lyrical and 
hyinnlike — and will, wo think, justify 
all that we Jiave said — and more too— 
of the genius of Mr Aiister. 

Along the silent walks of studious men 
That fiend hath past— no more the winding 
wave 

Bocalls to memory those enchanting times. 
When, on Diana’s cheek the breeze of dawn 
Breath’d rosy colouring, as with buskin’d 
foot 

The graceful huntress past through pearly 
dew. 

And, in the groves of Delos, rous'd the lark 
To greet her brother’s beam no more die 
bard 

Pour<; songs to ^^enus, and deludes his heart 
With the fond fiction !— Gods, whom Greece 
ador’d. 

Farewell ! farewell the everlasting page 
Of Homer ! Dreams of Sophocles, farewell t 
Wise men proscribe your influence, yet be 
sure 

That not in vain that influence hath been 
breath’d ; 

Renounce more soon, my Mend, the lucid 
V page 

Of old Fudoxus, fling away the book 
Where Newton’s spirit lives — renounce more 
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The j9carch of nature through her hidden 
walks 

Than die bard’s spiritual breathings they 
will yield 

A calm sweet temper, that delights to please, 
And can enjoy the pleasure it imparts ! 
—But if diy secret bosom hath rejoic’d 
At its own grond conceptions, if the flow 
Of music, heard attwilight-dmc, hath wak’d 
Feelings, not mucji unfike its varying tones,' 
To thee I need not tell, what added strengdi 
Will nerve the plume, that seeks with elder 
bards 

Olympus high, and bathes in Castaly ; 

—Oh ! for such wisdom would’st thou not 
renounce 

The sophist’s jarring sounds, and view in 
scorn 

The dreams that France hath call’d philo- 
sophy ? 

Would’st thou not gaze in wonder and con- 
tempt, 

Like the Peruvian, when, in Cusco’s fane. 
The white-rob’d priest flung down the ofler- 
ings 

Of flowers and fruitage, and, with bitter 
voice. 

Call’d on the savage man to bend his knee 
To sculptur’d stone, and in prostration fall 
Before the graven work ot human hands. 
While through the open roof the mid-day sun 
Shone visible a God, and with die blaze 
Of brightness mock’d the taper’s 'lickening 
ray ! 

Spirit of Heaven, undying Poetry, 
Effluence divine t for by too liigh a name 
I canndt call diee— ere the ocean roll’d 
Round Earth, ere yet the dewy light serene 
Stream’d from the silent fomitains of tlie 
East, 

To All the urns of morning, thou didst 
breathe. 

And, musing near the secret scat of God, 
Wert thron’d o’er Angels ! tliou alone 
could’st look 

On the eternal glory ; till thy voice 
Was heard amid the halls of heaven, no 
breath 

Disturb’d the awful silence I Cherubim 
Gaz’d on thy winning looks, and hung in 
trance 

Of wonder, when thy lonely warblings came, 
Sweet as all instruments, that after-art 
Of angel or of man hath fasliioned forth. 
—Spirit of heaven, didst diou not company 
The great Creator ?— thou didst sec the sun 
Rise like a giant from the clianibcring 
wave, 

Aqdf when he sank beliind the new-form’d 
hUls, 

Shrined in 9 purple cloud, wert thou not 
there, 

Smiling in gladness from some, shadowy 
knoll 

Of larch, or graceful cedar, and at times 
Viewing the stream that wound below in 
light. 

And sliew’d upon its breast Uie imag’d 
Iitaveii, 
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And all those shades, whidi men in after- 
days 

Liken to trees, and barks, and battlements. 
And all seemM good to thee; — wert thou 
not near, 

When first the slatting sod awoke to life. 
And Man arose in grandeur ? — Thou didst 
weep 

His fall fVom Eden, and in saddest hour 
Thou wert not absent from the peopled 
ark 

,Thy voice arose, the tribes of air and earth 
Forgot their fears of the increasing wave. 
When from tliy throne, within the human 
heart, 

BreathM slow tlie evening-psalm, ere yet 
the Dove 

Roam’d o’er the watery waste with weary 
wing I 

Spirit of Heaven, thy first best song on earth 
Was Gratitude 1 thy first best gif't to man 
The Charities; — Love, in whose full eye 
gleams 

The April-teai — all dear Domestic Joys, - 
That sweetly smile in the secluded bowers 
Of Innocence ; thy presence hath illum’d 
The tenipic; with the prophets thou hast 
walk’d, 

Inspiring ! — oh ! how seldom hast tliou 
found (f 

A worthy residence ! (lie world receives 
Thy holiest emanations with cold heart ; 
The bosom, where, as in a sanctuary, 

Thy altar shines, with its own grossness dims 
The bla^e, or, faint with the ** excess of 
light,” 

Thy votary sinks, and in a long repose 
Would rest the wearied soiJ : liow many a 
one 

Insults thy presence, forcing thee to join 
The haiuits of riot and of revelry, 

Yet, when the voice of Eloquence is dumb, 
When Virtue shrinks from tlie appalling 
Uisk 

To rouse a sinking peo])le to the sense 
Of shame, then, Spint deeply dost thou move 
The soul ! oh, breathe, as with thy Milton’s 
voice, 

And testify against these evil times : 

Oh, paint to nations, sunk in sloth and sleep. 
The virtues of their fathers— let thy song 
Come like the language of a better world. 
Like fancied tones, that sooth tlie musing 
bard 

When passions slumber, and serenity 
Breathes softly, as the gale on summer’s 
eve ; 

Fling images of love, as fair as those 
That, from the bosom of the deep, allure 
The mariner, presenting to his eye 
The hills his little feet were taught to climb. 
The valley where he lived, the pillar'd smoke 
That shincain the evening sun, from the low 
roof 

Where dwell his children and deserted wife! 

The next imein in the vojiiino is an 
Elegy on the death of the Princess 
Charlotte, which gained the prize, we 
VOL. VII. 


believe, at Trinity College, Dublin — 
and most deservedly — for it is a very 
elegant, eloquent, and pathetic com- 
imsition. There are minds to whom 
that death is now like an almost for- 
gotten dream ; but to all such, poetry 
can convey but small and short delight, 
and human life itself no enviable hap- 
piness, no misery to be bewailed. — 
One qu »iation from this dirge will 
suffice to shew that Mr Anster strikes, 
with a powerful hand, the strings of 
sorrow. 

Oh there is grief on earth !— o’er Wind- 
sor’s halls 

The wan moon sheds her melancholy beams ; 
But surely in her calm and lovely ught 
There is a tenderness that sorrow loves ; 
And he who gazes on her placid orb 
May half forget his griefs ! those solemn 
bells 

Still with their regular and measured peals 
Chime heavily !— 1 hear a distant hum, 

J .ike the long murmur of the evening waves 
Breaking upon the melancholy shore. 

And sec ! — the pomp and pageantry of 
Death f 

Banners are waving in the midnight wind ; 
And heavy plumes are nodding mournfully ; 
Down Gothic ai^es they move ; the chapel 
streams 

With a strong glare of thick unnatural light; 
And sad it is to gaze along tliose aisles, 

And see the scutcheons held in trembling 
hands, 

Telling, even now, of eaithly vanities ! — 
And bad it is to see the dreary pall. 

And that dull um, and think upon the 
heart 

Reposing there for ever I— by the glow ' 

Of waving torches you may see the checks 
Of beauty pale, and stained with streaming 
tears; 

And in the eye of man that faultcring light. 
Which speaks the pang within, when tears 
are checked 

By strong^ut painful effort ! not a voice 
Disturbs me sojeiun silence of the pile : 

One feeling holds all bosoms— youth and 
age!— 

Youtli— in whose heart hope gazed exult- 
ingly 

Upon the future, with n propliet’s eye ; 
AgoOisick of earth,— whose blood bad ceas- 
ed to throb 

At man’s delights, or man’s calamities ; 

The same strong feeling holds all bosoms 
here! 

But there is one— whom every eye re- 
gards, 

WhtN^ eye is fastened on that lonely bier ; 
He sees it not !— but Leopold, to think 
Upon the images, tliat swim through tears 
Before thy troubled eye ! — whate’er they 
are, 

Still sacred be that noble spirit’s griet ! 

2 11 
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For pangs are written on that i\irrowed 
browt 

And that wan cli6ek»^that dim and fixed 
eye 

Speak agonies man shudders to conceiire I 

But hark 1— a faint and feeble yoice is 
heard ! 

The broken voice of age !«.-^e herald tells 
Her name wlio lies beneath, her princely 
birth J 

But what is grandeur ? in an hour like this. 
All feel its nothingness !— a deeper voice 
Gives utterance to those calm and solemn 
words, 

That tell us of the Dead,— who deep id 
peace ! 

Huah f— for it is the pUlaied organ's peel, 
That sends into the soul its streams of 
sound. 

It's deep unearthly music !— what is Man 
That we should grieve for him f and what 
is Earth, 

That we should mourn for its calamities ? 
How like an angel's voice the deep sounds 
roll, 

And waken thoughts, fiikt dre not of the 
catth. 

Hush! for the sinking murmunnfilawa]^; 
But, ere the spell ham died upon the ear. 
You hear the human voice in mournful wail ; 
And now a^n the long rich melody 
Fills the wide pile and, when its notes 
are hushed. 

The heart throbs audibly, and holv tears. 
That speak of heaven, are rushing to the 
eye ! 

The last sod rites are paid ; and— earth to 
earth— 

The Beautifiil, the Noble is ooneigned ! 
Charlotti: of England i thou art laid in 
peace!— 

Short was thy sojourn here, and, like fiiO' 
smile 

Of heaven apmvlng thy most blameless life. 
The glow of happiness was shed o'er thee ! 

Peace dwellath snthesUe&ce of the grate ; 
And the brighl stan, that smite like souls 
at rest, 

Ob, speak th^ not of peaeo ? hut them Is 
grief 

On earth ; and they, who, ftom thoiO misty 
aisles 

Four, like a wave, into the moonUgllt ate, 
Gaze fbr a moment on the holy Stars, 

And the moon moving through the dear 
blue slg^. 

And think with-lsarB that all taut earth is 
bksti 

Zamri, a fVament of an Eastern 
Tale, seems to nave been inspired by 
the poetry of Lord Bvron—- and in it, 
are very powerfiiUy described all the 
feeUngs that tumttltliate the hesurt of 


a father, pursuing over earth and sea 
the murderer of his son. But we can* 
not afibrd any quotations from it. 
The rest of the volume is made up of 
miscellaneous Poems — and translations 
from the German. The latter are ex- 
ecuted with surprising fidelity and 
animation, and many of the form* 
er are exceedingly beautiful. The two 
following Sonnets, we quote as breath- 
ing much of that melancholy which, 
seems inseparable from the youth of 
all poets; and with them, wc take 
leave of Mr Anster, in the hope of 
meeting him ere long on a wider and 
a bolder Bight. 

SONNET. 

And must I perish thus nameless tomb 
Where few shall weepi-^oittG days of 
writhing pain, 

Ere yet I sink some hopes that still re- 
main. 

Though Reason modt at them is this my 
doomP— 

Oft have 1 sate in sUeaee*-riien the mind 
Was busy, and its images serene 
Seemed some dim outlines of the fiiture, seen , 
4n the deep distance, shadowy, undefined : 
Then did 1 weep in very weariness 
Of Earth, and wished, how longingly ! to 
leave 

This cheerless worid, and, having ceased to 
grieve, 

Fmr ever dwell in realms of blessedness I 
Heaven hears ihe prayer, and bastes the 
boon to 

The wasting victim sighs and piay8-«to 
Uvel 

bonnet^ 

fE I might ^oose, where my tired limtM 
shall lie 

When my task here is done, the Oak's green 
crest 

Shall rise above my grave*- a little mound 
Raised in some chemul village-cemetery— 
And 1 could wish, that, with unceasing 
sound, 

A lonely mountain rill was murmuring by— 
In musio— through the long soft twilight 
houn; 

And let the hand of her, whom I love best. 
Plant round the bright green grave those 
teamrant fiowers, 

In whose deep bells the wild- bee loves to 
rest— — 

Andi^ riumld tlic Robin, from some neigh- 
bouring tree, 

Posur that dew song of hor*s*«p-obt iofUy 
tread, ^ 

For sure, if aught of Earth cau sooth the 
Dead, 

He still must love that pensive metedyl 
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June9d. — Don Juan, — I MAVt, just 
seen my fVIcnd Mr — , who is fresh 
from London. He has seen the two 
* new cantos of Don Juan, which he 
bays have been sent back to Lord By- 
ron, to be softened into something 
like a publibhable shape. They con- 
tain, inter alia, he mentions an attack 
on Blackwood's Magazine, wha'eof I 
wish my good friend Ebony much 
gladness, foR such abuse will, 

** I verily believe promote his sale.** 
which is of course his Alphaand Omega. 
I should be curious, however, to see 
what it is that Lord Byron thinks 
himself entitled to take odPence with 
in the Magazine. He has always been 
raised in it, it appears to me, above 
is merits ; and as to the attacks on 
his Beppo and Don Juan, surely l|e 
has too much sense to care for sudi 
trifles as these. This age seems cer- 
tainly well entitled on the whole, to 
the name Coleridge somewhere gives 
it— the age of thinpskins f* but I 
never had suspected Lord Byron of 
being so much tinged with the epi- 
demic failing. His lordship had bet- 
ter take care, however, for give and 
take is a fair motto now-a-dhys ; and 
much as he has been abused on dll 
hands in the general, how easy a thing 
would it be, to attack him in a thou- 
sand indefensible points, to which, 
whether from the stupidity or^from 
the good nature of the world, not a 
single finger has yet been pointed. I 
hope, for my part, to see some pre^ 
cious fun, if he really give the signal 
for the commencement of a war in 
' that quarter. We shall see what can 
be done. I am glad, at all events, to 
hear, that his lordship has rather l^n 
changing some of his political opi- 
nions; Far excellence t rqjoice to 
hear, that be has been abusing his 
old JackaB Hobhouse, for his eon- 

i ttuctiofllfwith the radicals. 1 scarce^ 
y can |hink the newspaper venflon 
of Lorn Byron's song against Cam 
Hobhouse is a correct one, it is so V^ 
unequal — but the idea seems to be 
good, and so are some of the rhymes 
kohhyo, lobhyo, mohbio, my 


II. 


Byo ! ! This must gall the new member 
for Westminster grievously. 

The prophecy of Dante will, I have 
no doubt, DC a fine thing — but I cer- 
tainly urn much more anxious for 
Cantos III, and IV. Frere had all 
the merit of inventing or reinventing 
that style, but his pure fun and pure 
wit would not do when Lord Byron 
brought personal, political, and critical 
satire into the field Yet the Beasts 
have not had fair play— and I shall 
never be wtary of reading the two first 
Whistlccrafts. 

June 3t /. — MilcheWs /irisiophanes, 
Jjmdon, Murray . — I took it for grant- 
ed, '(before I had read it) that this 
new volume of translations from Aris- 
tophanes, although bearing the name 
pf the Rev. T. Mitchell, late of 
Sydney-Sussex college, Cambridge, 
was in reality the first fruits of Mr 
Frere’s long devotion to that pince 
of wits and of poets. But Mr Mitcliell 
is no nomc’-de-fruerre. These admira- 
ble artictes on ancient Athenian life 
and manners, in the lost two Quar- 
terly Reviews, form part of the pre- 
fiax^and I see the same pen at work 
®^ain in the Number of ihe Review 
that has just come to hand. Is it wise 
ip the author to allow the novelty of his 
ideas to be taken off before his work 
comes out ? I think not — and yet how 
many thousands haye by this timelul- 
mired his gehfus in the Quarterly, 
that, had he followed the other plan, 
might never have heard of him till 
the day of Judgment. 1 think they 
are the best articles tliat have appear- 
ed in the Quarterly Review for a very 
long while. I never saw any man 
« wield the whole ai-moury of erudition 
with so little appearance either of 
bejng dlilled or loaded. Mr Mitchell 
is rSmy a^ graceful scholar, and I 
hope he 'may enjoy health ' and 
strength to give us many publications 
equany interesting with that he has 
just published. If 1 were to be so 
bold as to givd an opinion on the 
sulriect, I should say, however, that 
he Iw judged very ill in putting forth 
th4 Aenarnhns and the Knights at so 
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early a stage of his progress. Of all 
the plays of Aristophanes, they are 
perhaps, next to the Birds, the two 
most (lifHcnlt to be understood by an 
unclassical reader— nay, unclassical is 
not the word, — it should be the 
unaribtophanic reader — for it would 
be gouig too fur to expect every fair 
scholar to be read in Aiistophanes — 
and yet without having tho original on 
one’s fingers' end, nothing is more 
certain than that it is absolutely im- 
possible you should follow theso tran- 
slations with any great interest or plea- 
sure. Now, had he begun with the more 
general satire of the Clouds, the Frogs, 
l)ut most of all the Flatus — his wit 
would certainly have been much more 
generally intelligible. As for the style 
of the translation, that must now be 
sufficiently familiar to every one, from 
the specimens that have appeared from 
time to time in the Quarterly Review. 
After all, however, it is not to be de- 
nied, that tile specimens I have seen 
of Mr Frerc's translations from Aris- 
tophanes, appear to be infinitely su- 
perior to Mr Mitchell's. Look to the 
passage from the Frogs, printed a year 
ago in Blackwood’s Magazine, and you 
will agree with me. By the way, ms 
not Mr Mitchell gone a little too fer in 
taking hold of Mr Frere’s own inven- 
tion — I mean tjie style — the totally 
new style of versification he invented 
for the purpose of introducing Aristo- 
phanes to the English Reader.^ I 
think he has — but probably this would 
appear of small importance, could Mr 
Frere be prevailed on to assert his 
rights by pubibhing u volume of his 
own. 

June The old King's birth*^ 

day — this will long be a sort of holi- 
day with the people of Britain — with 
me it certainly will be so long as I 
live. 

June 6tk . — I have lately been much 
delighted with a Sunday paper started 
some months ago— the Guaudian. 
It is by far the cleverest production of 
the weekly press ,that I am acquainted 
with in any part of the island — and jf 
it be not encouraged by all lovers of 
their country, and natrons of her ge- 
nius, the more Ls me shame and the 
pity. I know not who the authors of 
the principal paragraphs may be — ^iiay, 
I can make no guess at tbem*-and 
yet the style is no common one. 
This, after all, is tlie true way in 
whi(^ the demons of whiggery and 


radicality (they are now neaf of kin) 
ought to be taken by the horns. There 
is a kind of fearless resolution in the 
way wherein this Journal cuts up 
the rag- tag and bobtail of the fac- 
tion — the Alderman Wood — Alderman 
Waithmau — Hunt — Cobbet, &c., that 
I have never seen equalled since the 
days of Swift ; and the account of the 
SEVEN DAYS — or supposcd history of 
the Cato Street conspiracy, had it been 
successful, may, I think, be ranked with 
the best political our li- 
^ teraturc ms produced. It will be long, 
very long, ere the whigs will forget 
or forgive their treatment in that ad- 
mirable squib ; and yet, who can 
dream that they would have cared a 
farthing for it but for the conscious- 
ness of its TRUTH. That is the un- 
happy ingredient that lends all its 
bitter to the cup of satire — and I hope 
it will never be spared in the drauglits 
administered by this potent hand. 
There is no use in half ineaburcs. 
These fellows, to be made utterly 
wretiihed, like poets, who would real- 
ly soary ought to drink deep, or taste 
not.” The hollow heartless audacity 
of their whole behaviour during the 
last nine months of rebellion — more or 
less open — deserves the deepest gashes 
that this new tomahawk cun inflict — 
lay on, Macduff.” There is plenty 
of admirable poetry, both serious and 
comic, in the Guardian, and sonje of its 
epigrams will, 1 sixspect, remind their 
victims of the evil days of the Anti- 
jacobin. I rejoice to find, that the 
Sunday tyranny of the precioso of 
Hampstead has at last been disturbed 
by such a rival as this, I dare say, 
many people who have a proper sense 
of Leigh Hunt's demerits, used to 
take ill his vile Examiner merely be- 
cause it was the only cleverish paper 
printed on a Sunday about town. I 
yj^member when I used to do so my- 
self for the very same excellent reason, 
till I was utterly heart- sickened with 
some of his odious welangcs of under- 
breeding ond blasphemy. The fellow 
dei^ves, however, some credit for 
contriving to keep up his paper, bad as 
it is, so many years without appj^renl- 
ly being much assisted by any body ; 
and at all events, say what one will of 
the Great Cockney — it must be allow- 
ed that it is quite a refreshment to 
look into him irfter enduring even the 
briefbst glance of any of his Imita- 
tors or Disciples. 
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June I went to-day, for the 
first time, to Mr Scoular s atelier at 
the head of the mound. This is u 
very promising young statuary, and I 
am very glad to see that they are not 
neglecting him — ^for his art is but a 
stranger in Scotland, llis Judgment 
of Paris is a very elegant composition, 
but it did not pkase me nearly so 
much as the single figure of the Dying 
Patroclusy which is one of the most 
graceful things I have seen for an age. 
He has just finished a very striking 
bust of Dr Gregory, our classical phy- 
sician — ^he has preserved all the fire 
of his original, and that is no mean 
praise. He is now at work upon Sir 
Walter Scott, and I should think this 
too is likely to turn out a very admir- 
able likeness. It will be a fine thing, 
for his reputation, if his work will 
bear comparison with that of Chan- 
trey, which, I hear, is just about 
being completed in London. 1 have 
also seen Mr John Watson's pictures 
— and am rejoiced to find that he is 
making rapid progress. Hisvlatest 
portraits have infinitely more life in 
the design, and infinitely more rich- 
ness of colour than those I saw a year 
ago— if he goes on at the same rate, 
he will soon have reason to fear com- 
parison with few artists in England. 
But I have not seen his portrait of 
Major Girdwood, of the 10th Hussars, 
which every one tells me is his mas- 
ter-piece. My firiend assures me 

it has attracted great notice at the exhi- 
bition this year, in spite of the neigh- 
bourhood of several of the grandest 
productions of Sir Thomas Laurence’s 
pencil. Mr B— is very proud of the 
figure the Scottish artists altogether 
make in this year's exhibition. He 
raves about some of Mr Ilaeburn's 
large portraits that are there— in par- 
ticular, one of an old game-keeper at 
Lord Kin tore's, which he says is tjie 
richest piece ever Mr Raeburn paint- 
ed. Poor Allan's illness has prevented 
hinj, I suppose, from sending any 
thing this year — but he is now quite 
himself again, and will no doubt de- 
light us all with his long projected 
Murder of Archbishop tSIiarpr, before 
twelvemonths are over, Williams 
continues to pour out the stores of his 
travels in innumerable glorious views 
of Athens, Thebes, &c. every one 
finer than its predecessors. By the 
way, what a very interesting book his 
travels make — one sees in every page 
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the accomplished and most fbeling ar- 
tist, and the amiable kind-hearted 
man. It is a bold thing for a painter 
to take up the pen — but few justify 
the boldness like Mr Williams. The 
art of Scotland begins to be one of 
the greatest subjects of my pride — 
long may it be so. 

June Sih,^Edinburgh Review, No. 
hXVL — I have read two articles, in 
theNew Number of the Edinburgh Re- 
view, one of them evidently written by 
Mr Jelfrey— I have a great respect for 
Mr Jeffrey's talents, and believe him to 
be on the whole by far the first man the 
whig party in Scotland have to boast 
of— but it is impossible, at this time 
of day, to shut one's eyes to the fact, 
that he has been more over-rated in 
his character of an English writer, 
than any man of our time. One of 
the worst omens for the permanence 
of his fame, may be found in this 
circumstance, that he - wrote just as 
well and thought just as profoundly 
at five and twenty, as he does now at 
fifty. The most obvious and prevail- 
ing faults of his manner of thinking, 
are overweening arrogance, and conti- 
nual contempt, for what he feels him- 
self unable to understand — of his style, 
pertness, snappishness, (the word is a 
tavourite of his own) and affectation. 
These faults were all regarded with 
much tolerance while he was young — 
but now, that he has begun to \trge 
somewhat towards the yellow leaf^ 
compassion^ is the most favourable 
feeling they ever excite in my mind. 
Coxcombry and incipient senility are 
now equally visible in every thing he 
sayB ; and the combination is any thing 
but a happy one> He has lost much 
of the verve that first attracted the no- 
tice of the public, and he has replaced 
it by nothing that is likely to compen- 
sate for its absence. I take one great 
cause of the insipidity of bis recent 
compositions, is to be found in thi* 
sore wounds his vanity has received 
from the blessed failure of all his ])o- 
liUcal predictions — and the utter scorn 
with, which his most elaborate enun- 
ciations of' critical opinion have been 
practically sealed and set aside by the 
voice of the whole of the better part 
of hia countrymen. The degradation 
of his fkvourite Napoleon on the* one 
hand, and the exaltation of the fame 
of Mr Wordsworth on the other, may 
be regarded as the two ill-favoured” 
images, that draw his curtain at dead 
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of nfght— insist, on assuring him, that 
his fate is fixed irrevocably — and point 
with remorseless fingers to the word 
written on the wall, neglect. But, 
perhaps, Mr Jeffrey never had goocl 
taste enough to read the Pilgrim’s 
Progress, so my allusion woiud be 
lost on him. 

To deny that Mr Jeffrey is one of the 
cleverest of men, would be ridictdous. 
There is a perpetual glitter in the flow 
of his discourse ; and his range of ittus- 
tration Is wide ; but perhaps, all this 
may be accounted fof by the compara- 
tive shallowness of the stream. He 
has not depth enough to hold of 
any grand idea — and if he had, be has 
not enthusiasm enough to evgoy it as 
it ought to be ei\}oYed. Hence tbe 
rapidity of his mental transitions. His 
course is never delayed by any great 
obstacle, because he never dreams of 
overcoming such an obstacle^ bui glides 
sway citius dictu into the easiest chan- 
nel he can find. Hence it is^ that 
he never satisfies the understanding 
which, whatever he may think, ie by 
no means inconsistent with gratifying 
the fancy more than he ever graufied 
it. Hence toe, his total want of com- 
mand over the graver afiections. In 
the structure of his own mind, he is 
perhaps more exactly the reverse of a 
t^t than any clever man that ever 
lived, and hence the barrenness of his 
remarks upon all that can be conceived 
to hold any relation with the internal 
essence and core of poetical s^sibility. 
He is evidently, in many respects, an 
amiable man, and he expresses very 
willingly and very prettily his sympa- 
thy with any amiable thoughts he is 
able to> understand j 1[>ut all thh inys- 
terious world of unprosaic loveliness is 
shut from his eyes, and he has never 
been fortunate enough to discover his 
own short-sightedness. 

The affectation of gracCfiilncss dts 
more absurdly on him than it c^ver did 
on any writer beyond the limits' pf the 
kingdom of Cockaigue. He ,is an 
acute, lively, shrewd, vivacious per*i 
son-^but he is sadly mistaken U He 
bdieves that elastidity is the junmvf^ 
mofjileo£ the gressus dipintor. He al- 
ways ]mt me in tnmd bf the statue Of 
the dai^ng fiiun, wm^ prefer- 

red, by a certain notftle Parisian blue 
stocking, to all the 4ntinou^ add 
Apollos in the world. Htt iViskiness 
of manner would be enou^' to t^ist 
tho noblest drapery kito tawdriness. 


Semper hieedit pumilio** as the Ar- 
biter Elegantiarum says of a certain 
stoge-playcr of antiquity ; and the 
northern Whigs might as truly say in 
the language of Juvenal, 

** Nanum nos Atlanta vocamus.*’ Sat. VIII. 

There is nothing Mr J. is fonder of 
talking about than the manner of 
high life ; he is always making allu- 
sions to what is '' perfectly gentle- 
manlike,"* perfectly easy.^* “ tho- 
roughly well-bred," &c. &c. See — 
Now this is highly laughable in one 
whose whole doctrines, on every sub- 
ject, are so deeply tinged with the 
plebeian spirit of levelling — who 
manifbsts, on every occasion, such a 
true canaith abhorrence for whatever 
is lofty in thought, in place, in action. 
I suspect it to be ^t a feverish effort 
of half-conscioua poverty on the part 
of the chivalrous reviewer of Miss 
Baillie’s De Montfort and Basil. O I 
gran bonCa de’ cavalier" moderni !"— 
There was ten thousand times more 
vice in that one attack of his on a real 
lady majestic genius, than in all 
that ever the Quarterly Reviewers 
said of that absurd, gaudy, vulgar, 
little sentimentalist miladi Morgan. 
Yet how much more frequently do. 
we find evei$ Tories abusing the un- 
gal&ntry of the Quarterly than that 
of tbe Edinburgh. But then the 
Whigs, with all their faults, have at 
least this great merit that they know 
what it is tp stick well together. 

They have long been celebrated for 
stieking well together among them- 
selves, du( I consider the last Num- 
ber of the Edinburgh Review as a 
manifesto of their in^tions to stick 
well together with all— by whatever 
name they may be called — Imwever 
much they may be accustomed to treat 
aven the sacred name of Whig with 
contempt — that are willing to lend 
their streiuth tp the great and noMe 
struggle Iw destroying the present 
constitution of England. Tbb truth 
is, that unless the blue-and-yellow has 
b^n adOptM as the livery of the 
Htm^and Burdetta, the Edinbur|^ 
Herowers ought to change the colour 
of their cover. Henceforth they seem 
amlbUious to have their book known 
bVj the character, if not the name of 
the Radical Review. They have 
struck up ah alliance with old Solo- 
mon C^eevey, which may givp him 
much pleasure, but cannot end in any 
great addition of hortour to themselves. 
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Let us see by what fine links they 
have now bound themselves to the 
'' great chain descending down and 
down>" that begins with a few half 
crazed drivellers and libellers of high- 
er estate, and ends in the fraternal em- 
brace of the exhumator of Tom Paine's 
bones, and the hero of the red cap 
and the white feather of Manchester, 
The Edinburgh Heviewers cry up Mr 
, John Cam Hobhouse as a noble Eng- 
lish writer, and an accomplished a\l- 
vocate of the cause of liberty all over 
the world — they difter, from 

Mr John Cam Hobhouse in remd 
a few matters of speculation — ^but ho 
is grateful for what they givc-^and 
the Edinburgh Heview is introduced, 
with his good word, into all the 
pamphlet clubs of Smithfield and 
Westminster ; or if you prefer another 
channel of communication-' — 

There is nothing so low and in 
the whole world of plebeian profligacy 
with which the ^eat genius of the 
North can now deny nis connection 
—and assuredly, unless he be a 
true Atlas, the burden to which he 
has voluntarily submitted^ his shoul- 
ders, will be found too much for him. 
Who is so stupid, aa not to see what 
is meant by all this fine talk, about 
the more copious infusion of demo- 
cracy" — the approaching final strug- 
gle all over the world” — " the advo- 
cates of hierarchy— and legitimacy, 
tyranny, or by whatever name it may 
be called," &c. &c. ? These words 
will be echoed with equal delight in 
every radical weaving shop, from Man- 
chester to Paisley — audit was meant 
that they should be so* Is he 
who sits calmly on the hill- top and 
issues the signal for the work, of 
death, less a r^el, and less a traitUr# 
than the poor meohauiqal butcher that 
bares Ills arm and whets his knife for 
the actual coiset? Is a man to be 
spared, nay, courted and fiatteredf 
only because be wields the pen of a 

R writer, and can half disgid^ 

^ irpose beneath gaudy trappings 
of longwinded dedamatiou ? IS 
binuatiuu a less deadly weapon t&m 
assertion ? — it is only a more safe atid 
elegant one^ When a certain !Edin- ^ 
burgh Reviewer talked of the bite 
Sx»aniah revolution, » sounding a 
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note that would be heard from Cadiz 
to Kirkwall," was he less sensibly, 
less tangibly, a stirrer up of sedition, 
than Sir Francis Burdett was, when 
he wrote his famous Lcicestersliirc 
letter, about the soldiers that deserted 
James the second? The world has 
been long enough gulled with smooth 
hrases— the time, I trust, is not far 
istant, wheai ** he tliot tears off the 
mistletoe, shall be held," as the Druid 
lav ran, an enemy to the sa- 
cred oak f ' when the evil that is in- 
tendeds if not produced, '' jrfcpL* m- 
dendo,** shall be met and arranged as 
it ought to be, vL 

This article on the ciyiljist, is real- 
ly an abominable mixtuh; of hypocrisy 
and malice. 

June 9^A.— Mr Bruges called on me, 
and shewed me a letter tfom the Ettrick 
Shepherd, descriptive of his marriage. 
I am Very sorry ray frriend Dr Morris 
had lefr Scotland before this interesting 
ceremony took place, as it unquestion- 
ably Would have formed a much finer 
conclusion to his book, than any pres- 
byteriim sacrament that ever was ce- 
^brated in kirk or field. The mar- 
riage took place in Dumfriesshire, at 
the bouse of the bride's father, and 
there also the happy pair remained 
till nezt morning. The transition to 
Ettrick was performed on the morrow 
by the principal personages in four 
gigs. The first gig contained' Mr 
and Mrs Hogg — me best man and 
best maid occupied the second gig — 
the third was filled by the two Messrs 
Brydcn — and in the fourth sat the 
Shepherd's faithful black servant, in a 
new suit of the Hogg livery. They 
dined at the cottage of Altrive, and 
n^t dky the solemn kirking took 
place at Yirrovr kirk, the minister 
choosing for bis text the following 
passage : Blessed is the man whom 

thou honouxest and causest to approach 
unto thee.” Seriously 1 am iigoiced 
to bear of my worthy friend’s exal- 
lent fortune— he has married, accord- 
ing to every account, a most amiable, 
prudent, and intelligent woman— and 
he be as happy with her (hiu 
best friend could say nothing more 
strongly) os he desen’es. 1 hope> 
however, liis domestic felicity tWill 
form no obstacle in the way of hia 
U|erary labours. His Jacobite Songs 
are collected with much judgment, and 
|Qustrated with much curious matter 
in the shape of notes ; and with his 
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Tales I am quite delighted. They 
are infinitely superior to the Brownie 
of Bodsbecic in variety, in invention, 
in every thing that ought to constitute 
the praise of a novelist. When one 
thinks of Hogg, and of tlie silent but 
sure progress of liis fame — or of Al- 
lan Cunningham, and of the hold he has 
taken of the heart of Scotland almost 
without being aware of it himself— one 
cannot help feeling some qualms con- 
cerning the late enormous puffing of the 
Northamptonshire peasant, John Clare. 
I have never seen Clare's book, but 
from all the extracts I have seen, and 
from all the private accounts I have 
heard, there can be no doubt Clare is 
a man of talents and a roan of virtue ; 
but as to poetical genius, in the higher 
and the only proper sense of that 
word, I fear it would be very difficult 
to shew that he deserves half the fuss 
that has been made. Smoothness of 
versification and simplicity of thought 
seem to be his chief merits ; but alas ! 
in these days these are not enough to 
command or to justify such a sounding 
of the trumpet. The Guardian takes 
by far the best view of this subject—** 
Clare has exhibited powers that not 
only justify but demand attention and 
kindness — but his generous and en- 
lightened patrons ought to pause ere 
they advise him to become any thing 
else than a peasant — for a respectable 
peasant is a much more comfbrtable 
man, and always will be so, than a 
mediocre poet. Let them pause and 
think of the fate of the far more 
highly-gifted Burns, and beware a- 
like of the foolish Zealand the sin- 
ful neglect of his countrymen. — 
By the way, what a noise has been 
made about this new edition of Bums, 
by the minister of the united parishes 
of Broughton, Glenholm, and Kil- 
bucko — the Reverend Hamilton Paul. 
It seems, there was some idea of bring- 
ing this unhappy edition before the 
last General Assembly ; but nothing 
surely could be more ill-judged, than 
such a proceeding. No clergyman 
that has any sense of what befits his 
own office, will ever write a life of 
Bums — for, if he says what he ought 
to say, he will throw a damp upon his 
theme— and if he does not, he will iu- 
fallibly injure himSelf. Everybody 
understands the character of Bums 
now-a- days— and nobody but a fool, 
will ever attempt, either to exagger- 
ate or extenuate errors, which were in 


so great a meosure the effbets of unfor- 
tunate circumstance, and Juxta-posi- 
tion, but which, at the same time, 
were irreconcileable with the posses- 
sion of many qualities, for which 
Bums, as we may gather firom his 
writings, would fain have obtained 
credit. Burns was a dissipated licen- 
tious man— capable of all good feel- 
ings, but just as capable of outraging 
them, when the temptation of wit, 
wine, or woman interfered. This is 
all that his friends or his foes can say 
of him — and surely, they arc not the 
best friends of his memory, who are 
continually trying to make that a sub- 
ject of debate and dispute, whereon 
the whole world has long since come 
to be of one way of thinking. The 
Reverend Hamilton Paul's book is a 
most absurd one — so are all books 
written by clergymen, that do not 
know or feel what is tlio nature of 
their clerical office. Drinking and 
many others of BurnsVi'aults, arc sure 
to find enough of defenders in the 
world, without the interference of 
parish-priests — and as to the blasjjhe- 
my of many of Bums' allusions, it is 
really quite an insult to common 
sense to attempt their defence. This 
Mr Paul, however, is, I am told, 
something not to be despised in the 
shape of a wit himself---in particular, 
he is a reviver of Dean Swift's ohl 
walk of wit, the choice of texts. For 
example, when he left the town of 
Ayr, where he was understood to have 
been a great favoutite with the fair 
sex, he preached his valedictory ser- 
mon from this passage, and they all 
fell upon FauC s neck, and kissed him** 
Another time, when he was called on 
to preach before a regiment of sharp- 
shooters, who came to church in their 
bottle-green uniforms, he held forth 
from, and I beheld men like trees, 
walking** He has also published a 
little volume of jeux d'esprit, under 
the name of Faul*s Epistle to^c la^ 
dies,’* I hope he did not mean to the 
Corinihians, in the Aristophanic sense 
of that temi. 

> — Ireti^ai Ka^tv^/en 

* " Plutus, Act. 3. 

But the General Assembly ought to 
leave all these matters to the Christian 
Instructor, and Blackwood's Maga- 
zine. These are, in regard to all such 
matters, the best safeguards of tlie 
church. ' 

l)iad forgot to mention, that Mr 
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Paul once inade serious proposals to a 
young lady, whose Christian name was 
Lydia. this occasion our reverend 
friend took for his fext, “ And a cer- 
tain woman, named I.ydia, heard us ; 
whose heart the Lord opened, that 
she attended unto the things which 
were spoken of Paul.** Acts xvi. li- 
lt is to be Supposed, however, that he 
had been over-estimating his own pro- 
• gress in the suit ; for 1 believe, and 
no doubt many a spinster would prick 
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up her ears could she h^ar me say so, 
that to this hour the manse of Brough- 
ton boasts no mistress. There is plen- 
ty of trout-fishing, &c. in his neigh- 
bourhood — and I mean to advise 
Ebony to pitch his tent there this 
summer for a week or so. With Dr 
Scott and Captain Odoherty the mini- 
ster would find himself quite at home 
— and every overturt of bottle or cup- 
board would be acceptable to botli. 

« « » « 


CHEVY CHACE, FITTE THE SECOND ; IDEM LATtNE REDDITUM. 

MR EDITOR, 

As you have been so kind as to call my version of the first fitte of Chevy Chace 
by the flattering title of beautiful,** T think myself bound in courtesy to give 
you the second. The poetical, philological, and antiquarian world, will, I 
doubt not, rejoice at this my determination, and receive with due rapture the 
chivalrous though somewhat rudely equipped ballad of the exploits of the Percy 
and the Douglas, dressed up by me in the lordly language of imperial Rome. 
You see I am not afraid of praising myself or my productions. Great men, 
sir, despise such squeamishness. Does not Sir James Edward Smyth, in his 
attack on Cambridge, honestly avow, as his opinion, that the university is dis- 
graced for ever — that the public interest and tne cause of science are irreparably 
injured — ^by the rejection of the first botanist of Europe, (i» e. himself) from the 
chair of the botanical professor in our alma mater apud Cantabrigienses ? Doi's 
not the Reverend Mr Maturin', in an account of his life, written by hiniielf, in 
the New Monthly Magazine, (March 1619. p. 16ii — 7) describe himself as a 
poet — some of whose writings " have scarce a parallel in English dramatic 
poetry'* — an unequalled novelist*'— an HDUsually" handsome fellow — the 

gayest of the gay** — ^and the most uxorious man breathing.*' Docs not 
Mr Brougham puff himself in the EdinbUigh Review ? Does not Professor 
Leslie always tack " the celebrated" to his own name in that celebrated 
Journal.^ Is not the same done by Mr L. Hunt in the Examiner ? By Mr 
Cobbett, the Atlas of England, in his PoUtical Register ? By Mr Morgan 
Odoherty in Blackwood’s Magazine ? By Mr Kean in the bills of old Drury ? 
By Dr Solomon, and Mr T. Bish, and Mr Napier Maevey every where ? And 
shall I, with these bright and venerable names before me, (to say nothing 
of the polished example of Day and Martin), be afraid to utter, in a letter of 
my own, a sentence of panegyric on my own vermuli ? 

Now, should any malignant critic — any malevolus vetus poeta — venture to 
say in opposition to my own favourable critique, that my Latin is not Virgil iuii 
or riceronian— that ray verses have sometimes a hitch in their gait — I shall 
merely answer, that however ungracious they may SQem to his fiistidious eyes 
and ears, they would have been as musical and grammatical in the opinion of 
the shawling Latinists of the date of this ballad, qs they are now acceptable 
from tlifer other excellencies to the true judges of poetry. If this answer will 
not satisfy my objector, I cau only pity tne opacity of his intellect. But you, 
O more sensible readers, will peruse my verses with fkvourable eyes — not tor- 
menting yourselves about the minute dovetailings of syntax, or the metrical 
ictus, or any other such buffoonery— but reading tlie words just as you find 
them set down for you in the honest did English manner, laying your accents 
a la mode Anglaise without any regard for the dicta of Dawes or Bcntl^, and 
pronouncing the letters (both vowels and consonants) as if they were members 
of the Christian alphabet of the ever to be beloved language of merry England ; 
doing this, you will do well ; and so my hearty service to vou, good people, 
and to you, sir, of whom I ani the most obedient and very humble servant, 

O. P. 

VoL. VII. ^ S 
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CHEVY ClIACE. 
Second Fitie^ 


Chevy Chact, 


[[Junv 


1 . 

• The English men had their bows bent, 
Their hearts were good enow, 

The (1) first of arrows that they shot off, 
Seven score spearmen they dew. 

2. 

Yet bides Earl Douglas on the bent, 

A captain good enough ; 

And that was seen verament. 

For he wrought them woe and wouch* 

3. 

The Douglas parted his best in three. 

Like a chief chieftain of pride f 

With sure spears of mighty tree. 

They came in on every side. 

4. 

Through our Englidi archery 
Gave many a wound full wide ; 

Many a doughty they made to dik 
Which gamed them no pride* 

A 

The English men let their bows be, 

And pulled out brands that w^e btighi ; 

It was a heavy sight to sec 

Bright swords on hornets light 

6. 

Through rich mail and myne-ye-plc(4> 
Many stern they struck down straight ; 

Many a ficke that was fbU free 
There under foot did hght. 

7. 

At last the Douglas and the Percy met, 
Like two captains of might ana main ; 

Th^ swept together, till th^ both swet, 
With swords of fine MHain. (5) 

8 . 

These worthy fickes for to ^$bt, 

Thereto tliey were full fam. 

Till the blood out of their helmets sprung. 
As ever did hail or rain. 

9. 

Hold thee, Percy,** said the Douglas, 

** And iTaith I will thee bring. 

Where thou shalt have an earPs wages 
Of James, our Scottish king : 

10 . 

** Thou shalt have thy ransom free— 

I bid thee hear this thing ; 

For the maniiillest man art riiou, 

That ever I conquered in^field-fighting.** 


IDEM LATINE REDDITUM- 
Pars Secunda, 


1 . 

Angi^i perstrenui animis 
Tunc arcus mtenderunt, 

£t vicics septem homines 
Primo jactu nccavenint. 

2 . 

Attamen mansit Douglasus 
In boni ducis morem ; 

Quod patuit cum pernkiem 
Effudit et dolorem. 

a 

Trifiuiam stmxit aciem, 

Periti ducis arte ; 

Cum hastis ligni validi 
Ruunt ex omni parte. 

4*. 

Ediderunt stragem plurimam 
Per oidines Anglorum : 

Hetoum vitas demp8enint(2) 
Non amplhis superborum. (3) 

A 

Sttingunt, omissis arcubus, 
Angli gladkM f^enteS s , 

Quos misenxm ftiit cemere 
In eftssibus descendentes. 

6 . 

Armorum plicas splendidas 
Muero Strictus penetravit : 

Et tnultos quondam nobilcs 
Pes vilis conculcavit. 


,7. 

Ferssus mox et Douglasus 
(Dux contra vires ducis) 

Ptl^a concurnint ensibus 
Mediolani cusis. 

8 . 

Hi comites fortissimi 
Perstiterunt imgnando, 

Donee emor siuiit cassibus, 

Ut imber vel nt grando. 

9. 

** Si cedks,** inquit Douglasus, 
Perducam te, Pers«ee, 

Ubi ut comes viveres 
Sub xege ScotisB meac ; 

10 . 

“ Et(6) lytrum nullum peterem, 
Nam vere pote&t diti, 

Te virum esse optimum, 

Quern prselk) unquaiA vici.** 


* I have, as before, modenfized the gelling of the old ballad, and in a few places tlcG 
language, 

(1) i,e. First P%ht. Percy, 

(2) Dr Carey {Piowdy, p. 199, &c.> Con *«nine this licence. I therefore give him 
leate to aher my systolated prtttoritas inlo pMter^uperfects, as he has done in all the 
passages which stand in the way of his rule. ' I have no doubt that he will discover some 
neirpictuicsque mood and tenfte beauty in thechiihgCl, quite unknown to the author. 

(3) I hope I have hit the sense of my orig^naL 

(4) ** Perhm many plies or fdds. Monypfe is still used in this sense in the nortli, 
according to Mr Lambet*' Bpt Percy. I have fbPowed him. 

(5) Swords made of Milan Steel. Percy. 

(6) Grsece. Siur^ett Ennftis uses It, or rather Its plural, lytra, as the name of a play 
concerning the ransom of Hector's body. If this be not thought sufficient authority, the 
reader may substitute atium in the text, widi aU my heart. 
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11 . 

** Nay, then,” said the Lord Percy, 

“ I told it thee befome. 

That I would never yielded be 
To no man of woman born,” 

12 . 

With that there came an arrow hastily 
Forth of a mighty one ; 

It hath stricken the Earl Douglas 
In at the breast-bone. 

la 

» Through liver and lungs both 
The sharp arrow is gone ; 

I'hat never oiler in his life days 
He spake more words than <7) one 

“ Fight ye my meny^ men while you may, 
** For my life days are gone.” 

14. 

The Percy leant upon his brand. 

And saw the Douglas die $ 

He took the dead man by the hand. 

And said, “ Woe is me for thee.” 

15 . 

To have sayed tliy life Td have patted with 
My lands for years three; 

For a better man of heart nor band 
Was not in all tlie north country. 

16. 

Of all that saw a Scottish knight. 

Was named Sir Hugh Montgomm ; 

He saw the Douglas to death was dignt ; 
He spanned a spear a trusty tree. 

17 . 

He rode upon a courser 
Through an hundred archery ; 

He never stinted nor never stopped 
Till he came to the good Lord Percy. 

18. 

He set upon Lord Percy 
A dint that was ftill sore. 

With a sure spear of a trusty tree 
Clean through the body he die Percy bore. 

19. 

At the other side that a man might see 
A large cloth yard and maie. 

Two better Captains were not in Ohristianty 
Than that day slain were therew 

20. 

An archer of Northumberland, 

Saw slain was the Lord Percy ; 

He bare a bent bow in his hand. 

Was made of trusty tree. 

21 . 

An arrow that a cloth-yard long. 

To the hard steel haled he ; 

A dint that was both sad and sore 
He set on Sir Hugh Montgomery. 


11 . 

Dixit Persffius, “ Iterum, 
Quod ontea dixi, (riam ; 

Id est, quod nunquam homini, 
Ex fsmina nato cedam.” 

12 . 

Ex fort! areu calamus 
Turn rapide volavit, 

Et inter verba Douglasuni 
In peotore vutneravit. 

18 * 

In jecore et pulmonibus 
Hffisit sagita cita ; 

Et mtea verbum unicum 
Hoc tantum dixit ita, 

** Pugnate strenue, socii, 

“ Nam ego cedo vita.” 

14. 

Prrsasus nitens ^ladio 
Douglassi yidit mortem, 

Kt manu capta mortui 
Ploravit ejus sortem 

15. 

Tribus annis agros dederem 
** Servare vimm tolem ; 

** Nam fortiornemo fuitror 
“ Begionem borealem.” 

16. 

Hugo Montgomorseus hunc 
Ccesum vulnere indigno 

Vidit, et hastam arripit 
£x strenuo factam ligno. 

IT. 

Et equitavit fortiter 
Per sagittarios centum ; 

Donee ad Anglum comitem 
Ab eo erat ventum. 

18. 

Perseum ^vi vulnere 
Dieto citius sauciavit, 

Nam corpus hasta rigidi 
Penitus perfoiavit. 

19. 

Hasta ex leeso cotpore 
Exitit uln 0 spatio ; 

Mdiores cesis dmbus 
Non tenult uUa natio. 

20 . 

Sagittarius ex Northumbria 
V idit dominum necatum ; 

Xn manu arcum tenuit 
Ex arbore fabricatum. 

21 . 

Tres pedes longum calamum 
Perauxti ad mucroncm, 

Et vulnere mortifero \ 
Inteiimit Hugonem. 


(7) From this it appears that Jevty-9eiithamism » of an older date than the super- 
ficial commonly ima^oe. Fight.yop«piy.4iicrry«meiifWhi)e-youHnay-6Nr-my-life-dlays.qie. 
gone ; or, as the ongiiial has it, lty^iW^ye-my-me»7-men-whyltes-ye-may-lbr.my-lyft- 
days-ben-gan is as pretty a tingk word aa «njr we on find in the lucid pages of this 
most Kuphuistical radical, and most radical Euphubt, who cOmmonly passes in oar 
days for the inventor of the mafly-w«>rds-clublung-to.make-one style. We have here a 
much older authority ; so that Jerry must be set down as one of the sm>im pents in that 
instance. 
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22 . 

The dint it was both sad and sore, 

Thai he bn Montgomery set ; 

The swan-feathers that his arrow bore 
With his heart's-blood were wet. 

23. 

There was never a ficke one foot would fly. 
But still in storm did stand. 

Hewing on each other while they jnight drie 
With many a baleful band. 

24. 

This battle b^an on Cheviot, 

An hour before the noon. 

And when even song-bell was rung. 

The battle was not half done. 

25. 

They took on, on dtber hand, 

By tlie light of the moon ; 

Many had no strength to stand. 

In Cheviot the hills aboun. 

26. 

Of fifleen hundred archers of England 
Went a\vay but fifty and three ; 

Of twenty hundred spearmen of ^tland 
But even five and 6%. 

27. 

But all were slain, Cheviot within. 

They had no strength to stand on high ; 
The child may rue that is unborn ; 

It was the more pity. 

28 . 

There were slain with the Lord Percy 
Sir John of Agerstone ; 

Sir Koger, the kind Hartley* 

Sir William the bold Heron. 

29. 

Sir George the worthy Lovcl, 

A knight of great renown, 

.Sir Ralph, the rich Rokeby, 

With dints were beaten down. 

30. 

For Withrington my heart is woe, 

That ever he slain should be : 

For when his legs were hewn in two. 

He knelt, ana fought upon his knee. 

31. 

Thqrc was slain with the doughty Douglaa 
Sir Hugh Montgomery, 

Sir David Liddel, that worthy was, 

His sister's son was he. 

32. 

Sir Charles Mmrray in that place. 

That never a foot would ny. 

Sir Hugh Maxwell, a lord that was^ 

With the Dmiglas did be die, 


22 . 

Pertrkte fuit vulnus, quod 
Hugo accipiebat : 

Sagittas alas (^gneas 
Cor sanguine tingebat. 

23. 

Nulli volebant fugere; 

Sed strenue simul stantes (8> 
Dimicabant quamdiu licuit, 

Se nmtuo laniantes. 


24. 

Coeperunt hora cemere 
Antemeiidiana ; 

£t prodium sasviit vesperib^- 
Cum sonuit campana. 

26. 

Edam sub Lunie radiis 
Perstabant sic pugnare ; 

Donee sauciati pluriiui 
Non potuerunt stare. 

26. 

Quinquaginta tres rediore ok 
A nglorum ter quingeniis ; 

Quinquaginta quinque tantum es 
Bis millibus Sootse gentis. 

27. 

Ceeiderunt sane cfeteri ^ 

In niondbus Cheviatis : 

Pi^ nondum natus flcret hoc y 
Quod est dolendum satis. 

28. 

Occisi cum Persaeo sunt (9) 
Johannes Agerstonus, 

Rogenis mitis Hartlius, 
Gulielmus et Heronus ; 

29. 

£t Georgius dignus Loveliu>, 
Bellator famas verai, 

Rodolphus dives Rokebius 
Comossi cccidere. 

30. 

Pro Withringtono doleo 
Quern fatum triste stravit y. 

Nam binis fractis crunbus 
Id genibus pu^avit. 


Montgomorasus cecidit 
Cum Douglaso die eo ; 
Atque Liddelus, dignus vir 
Nepos MontgomersGo. (10) 
32. 

Morspus, virtus bellica ^ 
Quern fugere non sivit ; 
Hugo Maxwellas dominus 
Cum Douglaso obivit. 


(8) An attempt at imitating the alliteration of the original. 

(9) How beautifully Homeric ! Ho^ bke the catal^ues of the slain in the lines of 
the Prince of poets ! Fbrdcuhirly, how like the fblbwing : 

Kfti HgprtttM 

r o7of , 

Ka,} AeCi\6s ^ 

The names in the Greek are not 4)cpressed so roughly as hk the English but tlierc is a 
manifest resemblance between the passages. 

(10) I confess I am not sure whether the author means that Sir David Liddel wa^: 
nephew to Earl Douglas or Sir H. M. but as the latter is more syntactical, I have pre- 
erred it. 
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33. 

So on tlic morrow tlicy made them biers 
Of birch and hazel gray ; 

Many widows, with weeping tears, 

Came to fetch their mates away. 

34. 

Tividale may carp'of care ! 

Northumberland may make great moan ! 
For two such captains as slain were there. 
Of the march party shall never be none. 

35. 

' AVord is come to Edinburgh, 

To James the Scottish king, 

That doughty Douglas, lieutenant of the 
march. 

He lay slain Cheviot within. 

35. 

II is hands did he weal and wring, 

He said, ** Alas ! and woe is me ! 

Such another captain Scotland within,'* 

He said, I'faith shall never be." 

38. 

Word is come to lovely London, 

To the fourth Harry our king, 

'J'hat Lord Percy, lieutenant of the marches. 
He lay slain Cheviot within. 

39. 

** God have mercy on his soul,*’ say king 
Harry, 

Good Lord if thy will it be ! 

I have a hundred captains in England, 

As good as ever was he. 

But, Percy, an I brook my life, 

Thy death well quit shall be." 

39. 

An our noble king made his avow, 

Like a noble prince of renown, 

For the death of the Lord Percy, 

He did the battle of Humbledown. 

40. 

Where six-and-thirty Scottish knights 
On a day were beaten down ; 

(ilcndale glittered with their armour bright. 
O'er castle, tower, and town. 

41 . 

(This (12) was the hunting of the cheviot ; 

That tear began this spurn ; 

Old men, that knew the ground well enough, 
Call it the battle of Otterbum* 

42. 

At Otterbum began this spurn 
Upon a Monday ; 

There was the doughty Douglas slain. 

The Percy never went away.) 


fer 

Ferctra luce postcra 
Ex betula fecerunt ; 

Et lachryniantes vidua; 

Maritos avexcrunt. 

34. 

Tiviots vallis lugeat ! 

Northumbris sint dolorcs i 
Nam nunquam erunt finibus 
Principes meliores. 

35. 

Edinam regi Scotico 
Mox nuncium est relatum, 
Marchiamm prasidem Douglosum 
Esse collibus necatum. 

36. 

Fardavit pugnis pectora, 

Exclamans voce tristi, 

Vse mihi 1 quis in Scotia 
Est comparandus isti ? 

37. 

Londinumque amabilem (II) 

Henrico est relatum, 

Persacum finium pitesidem 
Esse collibus necatum. 

38. 

Salus sit animie, inquit Rex, 

Si ita placeat deo ! 

Sunt pares fortitudine 
Centum duces regno meo ; 

Sed tamcn Scotos puniam 
Pro nobili Persteo. 

39. 

Et Homilduni fortis rex 
Patravit id quod dixit ; 

Ubi propter czesum comitcni 
Cum hostibus conflixit. 

40. 

Ubi quater noveni equites 
Scoti simul periere ; 

Glcndals turres castraque 
Sparsis armis micuere. 

41. 

Et causam dedit praelii 
Venatio Cheviata ; 

Pugna, loc! p;naris senibus, 

Otterburm est vocata. 

42. 

Otterburni die Lunss sic 
Incepit hie venatus ; 

Ibi Persaeus cecidit, 

Et Douglasus est stratus. 


(11) Another Homerism, i^etnnkt. Iliad, B. 532. 583. 591. 

Uetvriviyiv i^Tuvriv. 607, and a thousand other places. The author had manifestly made 
Homer his study. 

(12) Bp. Percy suspects these two verses 41, 42, to be spurious. ' So do 1, as they 
stand at present ; but I think we might make a good verse out of the two ; thus ; 

This was the hunting ox the Cheviot, 

Upon a ^onda)r : ' 

There was the doughty Douglas slain, 

" The Percy never i^nt away. 

This will get oif the confusion with r^rd to the battle of Otterbum, and the strange 
language of these verses. Percy’s interpretatiim of “ That tear began this spurn," is, 
** That tearing or pulling occasioned tliis spurn or kick." I iiave followed him, though 
I confess 1 am not satisfied witli it. 


7 
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34 . 

There never was a time on the march parties. 
Since the Douglas and the Percy met. 
But it was marvd an the red blood ran no 
As the rain does on the street. 

44. 

Jesus Christ our (13) bales bete. 

And to the bless us bring ! 

This was the hunting of the Cheviot ; 

God send us all aiding ! 

(iPrBltrctii iltciiarti imp. 

bj. 


£|Junc 

43. 

Cum se in marchiis Douglasus 
Persico obviam daret, 

Fuit mirumi si efiiisius 
Cruoi imbre non manaret. 

44. 

Miserere nostrum domine ! 

Et nos salute dona. 

Venatio ista Dniit sic ; 

Sit nobis finis bona I 

(fffplfcft ©. |l}. temp. (iJJfO. W- 


PEROBATIO. 


1 . 

Vale f I, carmen meum, i, 
Pulchenimam Edinam, 
Et ibi pete illieo 
Blackwbdi Magazinam. 
2 . 


3. 

Quid agstiif si interroget, 
Respondeas, Nihil sane ; 
Est, bibitt ganrit, dormitat, 
Metidie, vespere, mane.*' 


Invenias turn Christophorum 
A Borea nominatum, 

Cui tuum spero numerum 
Rhythmicum fore gratunu 


Et addos, “ Te» Christophorc 
(Ut liqiiido juravit) 

In tribus, cum me mittcret^ 
Cantharis propinavit.* ’ 


Finiamus nunc. Lectoribus 
(Si ulli sint lectores) 
Arrideant, precor, veneres, 
Et gratiie, et amores. 


(13) i. e. Better our bales, remedy our evils. Bp. Percy. 

* I’he author of this ballad, as the reader may see by the expliceth, is Richard 
Sheale, a gentleman not to be confounded, as honest old Tom Heoxne has done, widi 
a Richard Sheale who was living in 1588. Nor is be to be confounded with a Richard 
Shcil who is alive in 1880, writing tragedies and other jocose performances. I wave 
the objection arisiog fVom Chronology, as that is a science 1 despise, therein imitating 
Lady Morgan, the Edinburgh Reviewers, Major Cartwright, and various other eminent 
persons. For (to take one instance from the works of 9ie first dtjpd authority) might 
not Mr Richard Shiel of 1880 be as cap^le of writing a ballad in Uie days of Henry VI. 
as the wife of the Grand Condd of intriguing with a king who was dead before she was 
born ? (See, if extant. Lady Morgan's France.) My objections to their identity are of a 
graver and more critiod nature. Ir/, Richard Shiel of Chevy Chace is an original writer, 
which nobody accuses Richard Sfaiel of Evadne of being* 2dly, Although in verse 33, 
Second Fitte, the ballad-monger, bad an opportunity of btuighig up the chUdren with their 
mothers to serve as a clap-trap, he has not done so ; an oroisuon of which the tragedy, 
monger of Ballamira would never have been guUty. Sdly^ The people in the poem of 
the rhymester are decent men, who talk plain langu^, whereas the people in the 
Apostate are stalking-taUdng rogues, who discourse in the most sarsenet phraseology. 
4A/jy, and lastly^ The ballad of the Percy and Douglas (teste Sir P. Sidney) moves the 
heart like the sound of a trumpet, whereas the tia^y of Adelaide puts one to sleep 
more effectuaUy than a double dose of diacodhun. wherefore, I am of opinion, that Mr 
R* Shiel now extant is not the author of Chevy Chace. Q. £. D. 


I have done with Chevy Chace ; but as 1 am in a garrnlous disposition, I 
wish to add a few words. Evc^ true lover of Engliw literature, must ac- 
knowledge the great benefit conKrr^d on it by Bishop Percy, in publishing his 
Relics. That work has breathed a spirit of renovated youth over our poetry ; 
and we may trace its influence in the strains of higher mood, uttered by the 
great poets of our own days. The Bishop was quriified for his task by exqui- 
site poetical feeling, a large share 4>f varied antiquarian knowledge, and general 
literary acquirements— united accomplishments, which he possessed in a greater 
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degree pcrliaps than any of his oontemporarite. But since his time,, and in a 
great measure in consequence of his work, and those which it called fotth, so 
much more is known with respect to early English literature — I might say 
with respect to early English history — and the taste of the public is so much 
more inclined to such studies, that I think a general collection of our old En- 
glish ballads, comprising of course those of Percy, Bitson, and others, which 
may merit preservation, is a great desideratum. Little skilled as 1 am in such 
subjects, I could point out deficiencies in the plan or the details of every work 
of the kind I have ever seen-^eficiencies however, which I have not time to 
notice, nor perhaps would this be the projiCi place to do it, or 1 the proper 
‘ person, after travestying the first of old ballads into Monkish LiUin. I should 
require in the Editor high poetic taste, a deep and minute knowledge of the 
history and antiquities of the country, a profound acquaintance with the cus- 
toms, the language, the heraldry, the genealogy of our ancestors, a critical 
judgment with respect to ancient poetry, and a perfect familiarity with all our 
poetic stores, ancient and modern — besides, what are not so common os may be 
imagined, undeviating honesty and fidelity. It may be asked, where could a 
man possessing such an union of high qualications be found for such a purpose. 
1 could name one, although I am almost ashamed to do so. He, to whom I 
allude, has written so much, that the public could have no claim on him, if 
(to borrow the elegant compliment of the old king to Dr Johnson,) he had 
not written so well, as to give us the same right to coll on him to adorn our 
literature, as we have to expect a successful general to stand forth in derence 
of our land. 

Yours, &c. &c. 

O. P. 

Dublin, May 31, 1820. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Discovery of a new Island off Cape Horn, 
•^Buenos Ayres^ Jan, 7— A new island 
has been discovert off Cape Horn, in lat. 61 
deg. long. 55 deg., by the ship William, on 
a voyage from Monte Video for Valparaiso. 
The same ship having been despatched by 
Capt SherrifF, of the Andromache frigate, to 
survey the coast, had explored itfor 200 miles. 
The captain went ashore, found it covered 
with snow, and uninhabited. Abundance 
of seals and whales were found in its neigh- 
bourhood. He has named the island New 
Shetland, 

ExpedUion to the Frozen Ocean,^ 
Advices from St Petersbutgh, dated March 
22, state that a new vo 3 rage of discovery 
will be undertaken this summer in the 
north. This expedition will sail from the 
mouth of the Lena for the Frozen Ocean, 
in order to examine the coast of Siberia, 
and the islands which were discovered to the 
north of it some years ago. As it is not 
yet ascertained whether these supposed is- 
lands may in reality be one main land or 
not, and as hitherto they have only been 
visited in winter, it will be interesting to 
know how far the ice will permit vessels to 
advance during summer, and to determine 
its extent. 

Africa — By the latest information, itseems 
that the expe^tion under the command, of 
Major Gray, on whom the direction devolved 
afrer the death of Major Peddie, has return- 
ed to Galom, on the Senegal, after a most 
harassing journey through the country of 
the Foolado. Mr DoGjIerd, the surgeon 
attached to the expedition, had, with a few 
individuals, however, proceeded onwards to 
Bammakoo, in Bambarra, fium whence ac- 
counts have been received from him, dated 
twelve months since, expressing his hopes of 
procuring the necessary permission to pro- 
ceed further. Markets, it seems, Were held 
twice every week at Sandsanding and Ya- 
mina, where provisions were reasonable, and 
every sort of European merchandise in great 
demand, especially articles of finery for the 
dresses of the females, who are fond of 
showy colours. Among other things were 
Manchester priuts in great abundance, 
which seemed to meet ^ ready sale, and 
which must have been conveyed by the 
caravan from Morocco across the Great 
Desert. Lieutenant Lyon, of the Royal 
Navy, who was the friend and fellow tra- 
veller of the late Mr Ritchie, is appointed 
to succeed that gentleman as Briti^ Vice 
Consul at Mourzouk, the capital of Fezzan, 
ill Africa, for the purpose or facilitating and ’ 
attempting discoveries. By the Magnet, 
which left Cape Coast on the 23d Mareh, 
we learn, tha^Mr Dupuis had proceeded to 
('ormassic, to enter U|)on his functions as 
Consul at the Court of the King of Ashan- 


tee, and had arrived in safety and been well 
received. 

Opinion in regard to British Mclaphy^ 
slcians, by the Germans., — At the last I .eip- 
sig fair, many new works on Moral Philo- 
sophy and Metaphysics made their appear- 
ance. A hasty glance of several of tnese, 
enabled us to understand the general opin- 
ion entertained in Germany of die meta- 
physicians in Great Britain. Reid, they say, 
did Uttl^; Dugald Stewart is not an origi- 
nal writer, but eminendy disdnguished by 
the beauty and grace of his style. Gregory, 
the physician, ingenious, but not original. 
Thomas Brown, a man of great promise as 
a bold and original thinker, and brings forci- 
bly to recollection the period of the deep diink- 
ing Hume. Darwin a visionary, Paley 
an amiable but superficial writer. Playlair 
the mathematician, a writer of powerful 
metaphysical articles in die Edinburgh Re- 
view. 

University TexuBooks — In Germany, 
France, Italy, Sweden, and Denmark, it is 
an invariable practice widi the professors in 
die different Universities, to publish, for the 
use of their pupils, text-books of tlieir courses 
of lectures. The universality of the practice, 
is a decisive proof of its utility. \V c have been 
always surprised to find this accommodatioti 
for students so litdc regarded in our Scotch 
Colleges ; although, in the few cases where 
it has been adopted, the greatest benefit has 
resulted. All of us remember with dc- 
light, the pleasure and advantage wc de- 
rived from the excellent Text-books of Dr 
Walker, Professor Frazer Tyder, Professor 
Dugald Stewart, and Professor Playfair; and 
many now pursuing their studies in die Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, anticipated, from the 
lately published admirable Text-book of 
Dr Brown, important assistance in die dilH- 
cult and abstruse studies of Moral Philo- 
sophy and Metaphysics. The want of Tc xt- 
boolu is particularly felt in the classes of 
Logic, Medical Jurii/jprudence, Natural 
History, Practice of Medicine, Theory of 
Medicine, and Materia Medica. 

Variation of the Magnetic Nccdle.^ln 
a former volume of this Magazine, we 
mentioned that the excellent observa- 
tions of Colonel Mark Beaufoy, made at 
Bu^y- Heath, near Stanmore, m Middlc- 
sexf had shown that the magnetic variation 
u> ^e westward of die true north had uni- 
formly increased, on taking die means 
monthly, until the beginning of the last 
^ear, ato which it had fluctuated, but giv- 
ing a mean variation of 37' 0" in the 
first, three months of 1819. The observa- 
tions since published by the Colonel in a 
contempprary. Journal, seem to show that 
this was the maximum variation^ occurring 
in February or March 1819: because he 
finds the monthly means, since the begin- 
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ning of April of that year, to have uniform. 
]y decreased. It farther appears ihmi the 
Colonel’s statements, that the western vari* 
ation had been on the increase through 162 
years, or since 1667 : it was only 77 years 
before this period that the first authentic 
observations on the variation can be found, 
or in 1580, when the needle at London 
varied to the east 11® 15'. 

Jamrsoit*s Marine From' 

many experiments made of late years by 
. scientific persons, there seems every reason to 
believe that the thermometer is an instru. 
inrnt of far greater importance to navigators 
than it has been generally Supposed. 

The late celebrated Dr Franklin was the 
first person who noticed the great difference 
between the temperature of the water on the 
North American coast, in and out of sound- 
ings, and suggested the use of a thermometer 
as an indicator of an approach to tha^t dan- 
gerous sliore, as it had been uniformly found 
that the nearer any vesael approximated the 
shore, tlie colder the temperature of tlie 
water became. 

Afterwards Col. Jonathan Williams, of 
Philadelphia, endeavoured, with some suc- 
cess, to call tlic attention of seafaring men 
to the importance of the thermometer as a 
nautical instrument ; and satisfactorily suc- 
ceeded in showing, that no vessd on board 
of which a tliermometcr is. can possibly he 
cast away on the coasts of the United States, 
without at least a sufficient warning of the 
approach to danger, to allow of its being 
avoided, unless the ship should be so entire- 
ly disabled as to be totally unmanageable. 

The statement^ of Di Franklin and Colo- 
nel Williams applied only to the coasts of 
North America ; and hence it came to be 
generally supposed tliat the increased heat 
of the sea, when out of soundings, was caus- 
ed by the Gulf stream-current, which, issu- 
ing from the Gulf of Mexico, sweeps to the 
northward along the. coasts of the United 
States : it has of late however been esta- 
blished, that the decreasing temperature of 
the water, as any vessel approaches the 
coasts of Spain, Portugal, and Barbary, is 
sufficient to give warning to any attentive 
navigator of his approach to these coasts ; 
and it seems probable, from the experiments 
of Mr Davy, (brother to the celebrated Sir 
Humphrey,) that tlie thermometer will be 
found to point out, not only the proximity 
of land, but also that of extensive banks 
du:. in fdl places. 

A person whose experience hod shown 
him, that in quitting the American coasts 
tlicrc was an increase of twelve deg. of Fah- 
renheit’s scale in the temperature of the sea 
in u few hours run fWim the mouth of th6 
Delaware, found also on approaching the 
coast of Portugal, that the mercury in the 
tube of the thermometer sunk from 69 de^ 
grees, at which it stood in the open sea, to 
60^ degrees, when his ship was about three 
or four miles from Cape St Vincent ; and 
subsequently, that in beating through the 
Voi. VII. 


Straits of Gibraltar with a contrary vrind, 
the mercury in the thermometer rose and 
fell in proportion to the distance he was 
from the Spanish or African shores, rang- 
ing from 68 degrees, at which it stood ui 
the middle of the Strait, to 61 degrees, which 
was the lowest to which it sunk on the Afri- 
can side; and on the Spanish shore it 
never fell lower than 64 degrees ; which is 
easily accounted for, as the ship was never 
so that shore, it being considered ad- 
vtaeable to keep at a distance from the shoals, 
dee. near Tarifia. 

The person already mentioned, having 
discovered many objections to the mode of 
using the themiohietcr recommended by 
Colonel Williams, and having had severe 
thermometers broken, applied to different 
mechanics in various places to construct a 
marine thermometer case for him, which 
would protect the instrument, and facilitate 
its use, but unsuccessfully, until he some 
time since applied to Messrs Gardner and 
Jameson, mathematical instrument makers 
in Glasgow. Mr Jameson, of that ihrm, 
invented and made a case, which not only 
re vents the thermometer enclosed in it from 
eing injured, but admits and retains water 
imip any depth which may be desired ; so 
that the results obtained bv the experiments 
made with it are exempted from any chanoc 
of being influenced by the solar rays in 
summer weather or warm latitudes, or by 
the chill of the air in winter or cold climates, 
os by an ingenious contrivance the bulb of 
the thermometer is kept immersed in a col- 
umn of water admitt^ and retained by the 
case, from the greatest depth to which it has 
been sunk. 

Mr Purdy, the hydrographer of London, 
has express^ his opinion of Mr Jameson’s 
invention in very flattering terms, as have 
also many highly respectable scientific and 
nautical men. 

Natural Hisioi-y.^Spccifuen from the 
Cape.— -A living aninial of the antelope 
species, called a Nliu, having the head 
of a cow, the mane of a horse, and the 
hind wt resembling that of a mule, was 
brought to lilngland in the Tlarossat 
from the CaTC of Good Hojpc. Tliese 
animals are inhabitants of Southern Africa, 
but very rarely to be met with. The one 
now brought home belongs to Lord Charles 
Somerset. 

Aarum Mr N. Mill has dis- 

covered a new metal resembling gold, and 
possessing some of its best qualities, which 
he calls auruni inillium. In colour, it re- 
sembles 6'Os. gold, and is nearly as heavy in 
specific gravity as jewellers’ gold. It is 
malleable, and has the invaluable property 
of not easily tarnishing. It is very hatd 
and sonorous, and requires care in the 
working* The price of it being from 46* 
to 4s. 6d. an ounce, will not be an ob- 
stacle to its general use : ainl for beauty 
there is not any metal that tkcceds it, and 
it is susceptible of an exquisite polish. 
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Descrijition of following 

account of the appearance of Norway, as 
distinguished from Sweden, is ^ven by 
Bedemar ^Norway, he says, consists prin- 
cipally of a mountain-basin, surround- 
eci by the remains of an elevated plat- 
form, the exterior border of which, jagged 
by deep cuts, and ascending to a great 
height, lies around the whole of the ridge 
of the principal range of mountains. 
The sea has penetrat^ to this border, 
through the abysses which have been open- 
ed; and the western storms, and an ill- 
judged industiy, have circumscribed within 
the vallies the scanty woods which run 
through the basin itself. On the outside 
des^nd only mountain torrents, short in 
their course : the large streams belong to 
the centre of the land. • • • • They form 
many beautiful and hi^ waterfalls, and 
many large lakes in their course. On the 
coasts only are a few towns to be found $«>** 
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the rest of the country is covered with in- 
sulated dwellings ; brown log-houses, sur- 
rounded by a few com-iields and extensive 
meadows, small and independent pos- 
sessions, suited to the independent and 
sturdy ^aracter of the people. In the vi- 
cinity of rivers, which are at times nearly 
invisible from the quantity of timber float- 
ing down tliem, numerous saw-mills are to 
be seen ; and a few iron and copper works 
are to be met with in the spaces cleared 
from wood. Along the sea shore, habita- 
tions, solitafy or in groupes, surrounded 
with implements for fishing, and curing fish, 
appear like so many nests in the green 
hollows among the rocks. Over all this, 
an atmosphere generally clear, delightful, 
and invirorating, is spread as far as the 69 
—70 of latitude, afler which wc meet with 
deep and impenetrable fugs, a sea like lead, 
add the melancholy silence of an imintcr- 
rupted wilderness. 
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ly the press, and shortly will be published, 
in one volume 4<to, Posthumous Letters ad- 
dressed to Francis Colman, and George 
Colman the Elder, with annotations and 
occasional remarks ; by George Colman the 
Younger. 

Nearly ready for publication, a General 
History of the House of Guelph, from the 
earliest period to tlie accession of George I. ; 
compiled from authentic documents, by Dr 
HalUday, physician to the Duke of Cla- 
rence. 

A Vocabulary of Religious Terms, ex- 
planatory of words usually emjdoyed to de- 
scribe doctrines, rites, and other subjects. 

In the press, M* Julian's Daughter, a 
poem, in five cantos, with elucidative notes; 
by Henry O'Neil Montgomery Ritchie, 
Esq. 

Dr Marsh, Bishop of Peterborough, an- 
nounces a fifth part df hk Divinity Lec- 
tures. 

Preparing for publication, by Mr John 
Luccock, Notes on Rio de Janeiro and the 
Southern Parts of Brazil, taken during a 
residence of ten years in various parts of 
the country. 

A new volume of Poems, by Mr Keates, 
the auriior of Endymion. 

An Elementary Treatise on Iron-making, 
with hints for its improvements ; by Mr S. 
Bogeis of Risco. 

In the press, Sabred Leisure," a col- 
lection of Poems ; by the Rev. T. Hodgson, 
A*M. • 

The Angel of the World, a poem ; by 
Mr Croly, the author of Paris." 

Methodism, a poem. 

The Preptfations for the Coronadun of 
Charles II. ; now first prin^ from a MS. 
in the hand- writing cl Sir E. Walker, 


knight, riien Kinp; at Arms ; to be illus- 
trated with engravings, in one volume royal 
Svo. 

Rosamond, in two volumes ; a sequel to 
Earl^ Lessons ; by Miss Edgeworth. 

Views of the Remains of Ancient Build- 
ings in Rome and its Vicinity ; by M. Du 
Bourg. 

An EncyclopaKlia of Antiquides ; being 
the first ever edited in England ; by the 
Rev. T. D. Fosbrooke, M, A. author of 
British Monachism, &c. to appear in 20 
4to numbers, at 5s. each. 

Dr J. Gordon Smith, J^ecturer on Medi- 
cal Jurisprudence in London, is preparing 
for the press a work on that subject, which 
is intended to serve the double purpose of a 
Text Book to his Lectures, and a Guide in 
the management of professional evidence in 
the public courts. It is expected to be 
ready early next season. 

In a few days will bd^ublished, by Capt. 
James Gifford, R N. price Is. the Unita- 
rian's Defence ; being a Reply, in part, to 
the lajte Rev. D. Anderson's Sermon, which 
was preached before the Deanery of Gower, 
and was published at their request. 

The Rev, T. Jebb has in the press a vo- 
lume entitled Sacred Literature ; compns- 
ii)g a Review of ihd Principles of ('oui posi- 
tion laid down in the Prelections and Isaiah 
of the late Robert Lowth, D.D. Lord Bish- 
,op of I.iOndon ; and on application of the 
principles so reviewed to tne illustration of 
the New Testament, in a series of critical 
observations on the style and structure of 
that Sacred Volume. 

A new edition of Mr H. Neele’s Odes 
and other Poems, with considerable addi- 
tions, is in the piees, and wiR speedily be 
published. 
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ITorh preparing for Publieation. 

EDINBURGH. 

It m pttoposed to tepublisli, by sub9cr4i> ot|ien as well as to those vened In the 
tion. The Forms of the Church of Scotland, tic language, and prove, be 3 r 0 nd all contro* 
&C. &c. &c. published at Kdinbiirah in the versy, tliat the poems which relate to Fin- 
ycar 1567, by Bishop Carsewell of Argyll, gal, his heroes, and their achievements, 
with an English Preface, Notes, and some tterc recited^ and •written, and nnivetsalltf 
account of the Bishop, &.c. ; by the Rev. known, and highly appreciated among the 
James M*Gibbon, Inveraxy. This ancient Highlanders, at least 200 years bejbre Mae* 
and curious book, printed in the Gaelic Ian* pkersWs name was heard 
gunge, at a period when there were but few 

books printed even in English, must be inter- CONDITIONS, 

esting to all the lovers of Celtic literature. To L Upon the one page the Bishop's Gaelic 
them the single circumstance of there being text will be printed verbatim et literatim, 
now only one copy of the work known to be and upon the opposite, for the accommoda- 
extant, wiU, independent of many other rea- tion of modem readers, it will be given ac- 
sons which might be stated, but which are cording to the present orthography of tlie 
reserved for the Editor's Preface, be a suf- language, &c. 

heient apology for proposing to reprint this II. The work will be published in 8vo, 
very rare and earliest specimen of printec^ on good paper, and will contain at least 
Gaelic, as the only means, both of prescrv- from 400 to 500 pages of letter-press, 
ing it from being utterly lost, and of pre- III. It will be put to press wlien a com^* 
venting the Gothic scepticism of future petent number of Subscribers is procured-* 
times as to its having ever existed. The a period which cannot be distant, from the 
prefatory letters addressed by Bishop Carse- many inquiries and assurances of support 
well to the Itarl of Argyll, and to the Read- which the Editor has received from various 
er, ^c. it is proposed to accompany with an quarters. 

English Tranblation, as they contain mat- IV. Price to Subscribers on delivery, 
ter which may be deemed interesting to 12s. dd. 
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ANTiaUITlES. 

Antiquities of the Jews, carefully com- 
piled from authentic sources, and their 
customs illustrated from modern travels; 
by William Brown, D. D. minister of Esk- 
dalcmuir. Handsomely printed in two 
large volumes octavo, price ill, lOs. 
aik'Hitectuhe. 

Principles of Design in Architecture, 
traced in Observations on Buildings, 8vo. 7s. 

An Address to the People of England on 
the Projected Building of a Palace for the 
Sovereign, and for % National Gallery ; by 
John Macleod, 8vo. 4s. 

BIDL106HAPHY. 

Catalogue of Books for 1820 ;• by Payne 
and Foss. 28. 6d. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Private Correspondence of David Hume, 
the historian, wim several distinguished per- 
sons, 4to. £1, 11s. 6d. 

Relics o£ Royalty ; or Anecdotes of 
George Ilf. ; by Joseph Taylor. 5s. 

Tlie Life of Granville Sharp, compiled 
from authentic documents ; by Prince 
Hoare, Esq. 4to- 

CHEMISTRY. 

A Catechism of Chemistry ; by an Ama* 
teur, 12nio. 

DRAMA. 

Virginius ; a historical tragedy; by J. 8. 
Knowles, Esq. Be. 6d. 


Dion ; a tragedy ; and the Naturalist ; 
a comedy ; by G. A. Rhodes, M. D. 
28. 6d. 

Aguilhar: a tragedy; by IL M. Twed- 
dell, 8vo. 4fi. 

The Fate of Calais ; a tragic melodrama { 
by Thomaa Dibdin. Is. 6d. 

datherine de Medids ; a tragedy, in five 
acts. 

Sappho; a tragedy, by F. Grillparzer, 
translated from the German, and adapted to 
the English stage, 8vo. 

Ricdarda, tiig^ia di Ugo Foscolo, 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 

New Sacred Dramas for Young Persons, 
8vo. 78. 6d. 

EDUCATION. 

Extracts on Education, from the most 
popular writers, 18mo, 2 vote. 7s. 6d. 

Davenport sur la pronunciation Anglaise, 
12mo. 4^9. 

A Key to the above, and to the ItaKau 
and French ; by the same. 4& 

A Key to Bland's Algdiraical Problems; 
by J. Darby. 8s. ^ 

An Italian and English Grammar, firom 
Vergani's Italian and French Giemmar; 
by M. Gincheny, 12mo. 5s. fid. 

Rural Employments ; or, a Peep into 
Village Concerns ; by Mary Elliot ,2s. 

FINE ARTS. 

A Catalogue of the Pictures at Grosvenor 
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House, London# containing Etchings of the 
whole collcotbn, and a historical notice of 
each Pi<^uro; John Young, keeper of 
the Britiw Institution, 4to. X‘2, 2s. In- 
dia Paper, £3, 39 . 

Lectures on Painting, delivered at the 
Royal Academy, with additional Observa- 
tions and Notes; by Henry Fuseli, P.P. 
handsomely printed in 4to, with a Portrait, 
and other Engravings. £l, 16s. 

*,* The additional Lectures in this 
Edition are sold separately, price 18s. 

geology. 

A New Geolomcal Map of England and 
Wales, reduced trom SmitlPs Map, exhibit- 
ing a general View of the Stratification of 
the Country, intended as an elementary 
map. 14s. 

A Geological Map of England, coloured, 
with a Memoir, and an Index to the Hills; 
by G. R. Greenough, F.R.S. F.L.S. pre- 
sident of the jGi^Iogical Society, on six 
sheets. £6, Or £7, 10s. mounted on 
rollers or in a cade. 

UlSTORT. 

An Introduction to Modern History, from 
the Birth of Christ to the present time ; by 
the Rev. G. Hort, 2 vols. lOs- 6d. 

Narrative of the Political and Military 
Transactions of British India, under the 
administration of Marquis Hustings, 1813- 
1818 ; by H. T. Princep, Ito. £2, 10s. 

LAW. 

A Law Glossary of the Latin, Greek, 
Norman, French, and other languages, in- 
terspersed in the commentaries ; by Sir W. 
Blackstone, and various law Treatises upon 
each branch of the profession ; translated 
into Fnghsh, and alphabetically arrangcil 
by Thomas Taylor, 8vo. Os. 

Hale's Common Law, royal 8vo. £1, 10s. 

Reports of Coses in tlie House of Lords 
upon Appeals of Writs of Error in 1819 ; 
by D. Bligh, vol. 1. part 1. Ss. 

A Treatise on the Law of Dower, with a 
View to the Modern Practice of Convey- 
ancing ; by J. J. Park, of Lincoln’s Inn, 
Esq. 8vo. 18s, 

The Barrister; or, Strictures on the Edu- 
cation proper for the B^r; by llionias 
Ruggles, Esq. l2mo. 6s. 

MEDIClNi:. 

A Sketch of the causes, extent, &g. of 
the cont^ous Fever in Ireland, in 1817- 
1819, with the System of Mauagment 
adopted for its suppression ; by WiRiam 
Hartz, M. fi. 

First I-.ines of tlie Practice of Surgery ; 
by Samuel Cooper, 8vo. 15s. 

An Inquiry into ceirtam Errors relative to 
Insanity and their consequenccb ; by (h, M. 
Burrows, 8vo. 8s. 

^BCELLAl^DSa. 

Laoon ; or many thin^ in few words ; 
addressed to those who think ; by the Bev. 
C. C. ColtoUf A. M- 8vo. 7s. 

Studies of the Historic Muses, or a Phi- 
losophical Argmnent; by R. Lascellcs, I-to. 


A Practical Introduction to the Science of 
Short Hand, upon the principles of the late 
ingenious Dr Byrom ; by William Gaw- 
tcess, 12mo. 5$. 

A complete Treatise on Rouge ct Noir. 
28.64. 

The London Journal of Arts and Scien- 
ces, No. III. 2s. 6d. 

A Plea tor Pawn-brokers ; being an at- 
tempt to rescue them from the influence of 
Prejijidicc and Misrepresentation, 18mo. 
l8.6cl. 

The Eton Salt-bearer, a periodical work, 
to be published in Monthly Parts : by an 
Etonian. Part 1. Is. 

Memorabilia; or. Recollections, Histo- 
rical, Biograplucal, and Antiquarian ; by J. 
Savage. Nos.‘ I. to VI. Is. each. 

Thoughts on the Love of Excelling and 
die Love of Excellence, 8vo. 6s. 

The Quarterly Review, No. Xl^V. 6s. 

General Index to the Quarterly Review, 
Part II. 6s. 

The Fancy ; a Selection from the Poeti- 
cal Remains of the late Peter Corcoran, of 
Gray's Inn, Student at Law ; with a britt 
Memoir of his Life. 

The Peerage Chart ; or, Alphabetical 
Lis^ of the House of Lords for 1820. '^I'his 
Chart contains the following particulars of 
each Member Title ; Title of the Eldest 
Son ; Surname ; Dates of the fu U and lu^t 
Creation ; Precedenfce in the House ; Age ; 
if Married, Bachelor, or Widower; Num- 
ber of Children ; Knights ot the Garter, 
Thistle, Sic , ; Lord Lieutenants ; Privj 
Counccllors; Roman Catholitss; J'cera whose 
income exceeds £50,000 per annum ; Pa- 
trons of the Arts and Sciences; Peers whose 
Ancestry can be tiaced to the Conquest ; 
and Peers’ eldest Sons, who are Members of 
the present Parliament. There arc albo 
nine divisions, shewing by what means the 
Peerage was obtained, that is to say, whe- 
ther by Naval, Military, Legal, or other 
Services ; together with a list of the Spiri- 
tual Lonlb. Forming, upon the whole, u 
complete Peerage in Miniature. Puce 5s. 
On canvass, in a ncat^se for the pocket, 
8s. On canvass and rimers, 10s. 

Miscellanies, in Prose and Verse; by 
Thomas Jones. 60 . 6 d. 

MUSIC. 

Judah; n Sacreil Oratorio; by William 
Gardiner. 218. 

NOVELS. 

The Wharbroke Legend ; a Tale of tlic 
Dead, 12nio. 2 vols, Ho. 

Lochiel; or the Fieldof Ciillodcn, I2m<), 
3 vols. 

Antar ; a Redo ween Romance ; translated 
from* the Arabic; by Tcirick Uaiutlton, 
Esq. 4 voh. £1, 16s. 

Warbeck of Wolfstein ; by Miss Hol- 
ford. 12mo, Bvols. £l,4s. 

The Retreat; or Skelchts from Nature, 
2 vols ; by the Author of Aflection's (jitt- 

Anastasuis ; or, Memoirs of a (ireek, 2d 
edition, 3 vols. £1, lls. 6d. 
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poethy. 

The Amyntas of Tasso; translated by 
Leigh Hunt. 

The Picturesque Tour of Dr Syntax, 
No V. Vol. IL 2s. 6d. 

Sonnets, Amatory, Incidental, and De- 
scriptive, vrith other Poems ; by Cornelius 
Webb. 

The View, and other Poems; by C. 
Ldgh. 

Tales of the Hall ; by the Rev. G. Crabbc, 
3 vols small Hvo. 18s. 

Poems ; by B. Barton, Hvo. 10s. 6d. 

Advice to Julia; a Letter in Rhyme, 
fc. Hvo. 

Ismael, an Oriental Talc, with other 
Poems ; by K. G. L. Balmse, 12mo. 7s. 

The Poetical Decameron ; or Ten Con- 
verhations on English Poets and Poetry, 
particularly of the Reigns of Elizabeth and 
James 1. ; by J. P. OuUier, of the Middle 
Temple, 2 vols, cr. Hvo. 21s. 

Don Juan; Cantos L and II., small 
Hvo. 7s. 

POIITICAL ECONOMY. 

Principles of Political Economy consider- 
ed, with a view to their practical applica- 
tion ; by the Rev. T. R. Malllms, A. M., 
F.R.S., Hvo. 18s. 

On the Principles of Political Economy ; 
by David Ricardo, 2d edition, Hvo. 14«. 

POLITICS. 

A System of Voluntary National Re- 
venue, to replace all compulsory taxation. 
2s. 6*d. 

A Letter to Lord John Russell on French 
Adairs, Hvo. 2s. 6d. 

Sketch of a Plan for tlie eifectual and per- 
manent removal of die Public Distresses. 
Is. (id. 

A series of Letters, addressed to a Friend 
upon the Catholic Question ; by Britanni- 
cus. 2s. Gd. 

A Fragment of the History of John Bull, 
with the Birth, Parentage, See. of Jack 
Radical, with Incidental Remarks, Hvo. 5s. 

A word for the King, and a word for the 
Queen. 2s. 

A Quccn*s Appdal, Hvo. 58. 

A Letter to the Livery of London. Is. 6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

Lectures on some important branches of 
Religion ; by Thomas Radies. 7s. 

Sermons ; by the Rev. D. W. G. G arrow. 
10s. Gd. 

Sermons, Illustrative and Practical ; by 
the Rev. W. Gilpin, M.D., Rector of Pul- 
verhatch Salop, Hvo. 12s. 

Chillingwortirs works; containing the 
Religion of Protestants, a safe way to Sal- 
vation, Sermons, &c., Hvo, 3 vols. £\, IGs. 

Remarks upon die Principles adopted by 
Writers, who have at various periods re- 
commended a New Translauon of the Bible 
as expedient and necessary, Hvo. 5s. 

Sermons; by the Hon. W. Herbert. 4s. 

The Remonstrance of a (Tnitarian, ad- 
dressed to the Bishop of St David’s; by 


Captain James GHTord, R. N. ; 2d edition, 
with considerable additions. Hvo. 5s. 

Sermons ; by the Rev. W. Gilpin, 8vo. 
ISs. 

A Course of 13 Sermons on Regenera- 
tion ; by J. Sutcliff. Gs. 

Discourses and Dissertations; by the 
Rev. L. Booker, Hvo, 2 vols. X'l, Is. 

Horae Homilctica>, or above 1200 Dis- 
courses, (in the Form of Skeletons) on the 
whole r'^criptures ; by the Rev. C. Simeon, 
M.A. Fellow of King’s CoUege, Cambridge, 
11 vols Hvo. 10s. Gd. each. 

topoghaphy. 

The present state of Chili, from the Re- 
port laid before Congress ; by Judge Bland, 
the Commissioner sent to tliat country by 
the Government of the United States in 
1H18. 3s. Gd. 

Kenilworth Illustrated; with ddHgnsby 
Westall. Part I. med. 4to. 10s. Gd. sewed. 

Geographical and Descriptive Delinea- 
tions of the Island of Van Diemen’s land, 
one of the Dependencies of New South 
Wales; by Lieutenant C. .Teflrcys, R. N., 
Hvo. 5s. 

An Account of Timbiictoo and Housa 
Territories in the Interior of Africa ; by El 
IJage Abd Salum Shabeanee, witli Notes. 
Hvo. 1 2s. 

Customs of the Manor of Taunton, and 
Taunton Deane# 2s. Gd. 

The American Traveller’s Directory, 
being a complete List of all the Direct anil 
Cross Roads ; and also, the Conveyance b> 
Water, throughout the United States of 
America, &c. &c. ; by John Mcllish, Geo- 
grapher and Map Publisher, Philadelpliw. 

A New Picture of Naples and us En- 
virons ; by Marion Vasi ; Illustrated witli- 
Maps and Views, IHmo. 10s. Gd. 

An Itinerary of Denmark, Sweden, Nor- 
way, and Russia, being a complete Guide 
to Travellers through those Countries ; by 
M. Rcicliard, with a Map. 7s. 

An Itinerary of Spain and Portugal ; by 
M. Reichard, with a Map. 7s. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Prince Maximilian’s Travels in Brazil, 
4to# £2, 2s. 

Journal of two Kxp^itions beyond the 
Blue Mountains, and into the Interior of 
New South Wales ; by John Oxley, Esq. 
R.N.,4to. £2, 10s. 

Modem Voyages and Travels, No III. 
Vol. III., containing Prince Maximilian’s 
Travels in the Brazils, with numerous En- 
gravings, 3s. Gd. 

Journal of a Tour through part of die 
Snowy Range of the Ilimala Mountains, 
and to the sources of the Rivers Jumna and 
Ganges; by J. B. Fraser, Esq., with a 
Map, royal 4to. £3, 3s. 

Twenty Views in the Himala Mountains, 
Illustrative of tlie foregoing Travels, En- 
graved from the original drawings made ou 
the spot ; by J. 11. Frazer, Fsq. To sub- 
scribers, £*2 1, -Non-Subscribers, £*26, 5s. 
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The Edinburgh Christian Instructor^ No A Speech intended to have been delivered 
CXIX. for June, 8vo. Is. 6d. This Num- at the Meeting of the Pitt Club of Scotland, 
ber is principally occupied with a full and 37th May 1830. le. 
accurate Report of the Proceedings and A Grammar of the German Language, 
Debates of the late General Assembly of the on a new plan ; illustrated by various Ta- 
church of Scotland. bles and Examples, in which the Pronun- 

The Literary and Statistical Magazine for ciadon of the German is introduced on the 
Scotland, No XIV., 8vo. 2s. 6d. plan of the most approved English Pro- 

The Edinburgh Monthly, 8vo, No XIX. nouncing Dictionaries. The whole parti- 
for July. 2s. 6d. cularly adapted for private as well os public 

A Catechism for Young Persons ; by the tuition. By Ernest Jehring. 8vo. 7s. Gd. 
Rev. Andrew Thomson, M. A., Minister of The Edinburgh Review, or Critical Jour- 
St George's, Edinburgh. 3d edition, 18mo. nal. No LXVI. 8vo. Os. 

4d. A Letter of Congratulation to the Rev. 

Narrative of the loss of the Winterton Alexander Craik, on his defence of tlie Ks- 
East Indiaman, wrecked on the Coast of tablished Church, in his Letter to the Rev. 
Madagascar in 1792, and of the sufferings John Brown ; by a Friend of the Church, 
connected with that event ; by a pas&en- dvo. Is. 

ger in the Ship, 8vo. 78. -Gd. A Dialogue on Baptism between Rufus 

The Importance of Civil Government to and Publius; by John Hutchison, Ilad- 
Society, and tlie duty of Christians in regard dington, 12mo. Is. 
to it ; a Sermon, preached in St John’s A Letter to the Editor of the Edinburgh 
Church, on Sabbath, the 30th April; by Christian Instructor, containing Strictures 
Thomas Chalmers, D. D. Minister of St on Warbiurton, Lardner, Paley, Campbell, 
John’s Church*, Glasgow. Is. Gd. and Macknight; by Robert Haldane, 8vo. 

The Conversion of the World consequent Is. 6d. 
upon the Improvement of the Chwch, a Report of the Religious State of the High- 

Sermon preached before the Society in lands and Islands of Scotland ; with a plan 
Scotland for Propagating Christian Know- for its amelioration ; by a Committee of the 
ledge, 3d June 1819 ; by George Wright, Associate Synod, 8vo. Is. 

D.D. one of the Ministers of Stirling, flvo. The Spirit of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, 
The Sentiments and Conduct suited to unfolded in a systematical arrangement of 
Scceders, in consequence of their Union, a the Evangelical Records ; by the Ucv. W. 
Sermon; by Hugh Jamieson, D.D. East B. Smith, and John Fairbairn, 12mo. -Ts. 
Union, Svo. Is. 


New Foreign Works, Imported by Treuttel and W iirH, S()ho-S(j?iate, I^ndon. 

Archives dcs Ducouvertes et des Inven- Aguesscau ; nouvellc edition, augmentee dc 
tions nouvelles, faites dans les Sciences, les pieces cchappees aux premiers editeurs, et 
Arts et Ics Manufactures, tant en France d’un discours prMiminaire par M. Pardcssus, 
que dans les Pays etrangers, pendant tom. XI 11. & XIV. Svo. XT. 

Pannee 1819. (12eme volume de la Col- Mazois, Les Ruincs dc Pompeji, dessi- 
lection.) 8vo. 9s. nees et mesurees pendant les annecb 1809, 

Chateaubriand, Memoires, Lettres et 10, 11. Livraison XllL in folio. £1, 
Pi^es aufhentiques touchant la Vic et la 11s. 6d. 

Mort de S. A. R.| Ch. Ferd. D’Artois fils Rapport du Jury Central surles Produits 
de France, Duede Bern, 8vo. Ss. de ITndustric Fran<;aise, redig© par M. L. 

Labaumc. Histoirc de la Chute de PEm- Costaz, 8vo. Hs. 
pire de Nap(d6on, omee de huit plans ou J. J. Rousseau, Emile, ou de PEduca- 
cartes pour servir au recit des principales tion; nouvelle r^htion, a Pusage de la 
batailles livrees en 1813 & 1814, 2 vols. Jeuncsse, avec des ntranchemens, des notes, 
Bvo. £L et une Preface, par Madame la Comtessc dc 

La France sous le regne de la Conventior Genlis, 3 vols. in 12mo. 12s. 

8vo. 10s. Dupin, Voyages dans la Grande Bretagne 

Chrestien de Poly, Essai sur la Puissance entrepris relativement aux Services publics 
Patemclle, 2 vols. 8vo. XT. de la Guerre, de la Marine, et des ponts et 

Baron de R***, Examen Critique de chaussees en 1816, 1817, 1818, 1819, 
Pequilibre Social Europecn, ou Abrege de miere parfie, Force Militaire, 2 vols. 4to. 
Statique politique et militaire, accompagn^. et planches, fol. XT. 16s. 
dc Tableaux Stfttistiques et d’une planche , fcuchin, Memoirc sur la Digue dc Cher- 
gravec, 8vo. ds. bourg coniparee au Breakwater ou jet^ cle 

(Euvres completes du Chancelier D*- Plymouth^ 4to. XI. 6s. 
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Sugars. The demand for Muscovadoes continues limited, and prices rather on the 
decline, notwithstanding the small quantity that there is at market. The fresh supplies 
have as yet not been great, but as these may now be expectetl in considerable quantities, 
it perhaps occasions the present flatness in the Sugar market. The crops, in nearly all the 
Windward and Leeward Islands, are exceedingly short. In the whole, wc have good reason 
to believe, that tlie de ficiency will not be less than 40,()(X) hhds. I’his must surely have 
an cflect upon the market. There is a considerable demand for fine goods for the home 
consumpt. Molasses may be stated to be on the decline. .Should business generally 
revive in Britain, there certainly must be a considerable advance in the Sugar market. 
fThc vast quantities, however, raised in the foreign colonies, is supplying the European 
continental market, thereby leaving a greater quantity on our hands than formerly used 

to be. Coffee The market for Coffee has become lively, and considerable sales are 

making at the prices quoted. The denand from the Continent has increased, and tended 
to brighten the Coffee market. The great increase in the cultivation of this article in 
foreign colonies, is also supplying the Europe.m market abundantly, while the high 
prices, some time ago, has set the population, in many places, to look out for imitation 
Coffee, of which there arc vast quantities now consumed. Considering all these things, 
we cannot see any chance of a great advance in this article. It will be bufficicut if Sie 
market continues lively at present prices. Cotton — The demand for Cotton was lately 
very brisk, and tlie sales very considerable, at an advance in price. The large arrivals, 
however, seem to have thrown a damp upon the market. About 30,000 bags have 
reached Liverpool in a few days. The stock on hand is still very large. Nor does there 
appear to be any immediate opening, such as would take away an extra quantity, either 
for home use or exportation. Cotton, however, is likely to maintain its price, and to be in 
demand. Coin . — The prices of Grain are all on the decline, and markets dull. Rice is 
also on the decline. The Rum market is very dull. Brandy is more inquired after, but 
the prices of Geneva arc merely nominal. The other articles demand no further notice 
tlian our (quotations. 

In the manufacturing districts, trade in general may be stated as better. Work 
more abundant, and sales can be made, though at no great advance. The demands for 
foreign markets arc likely to be steady, and to increase ; but, on the other hand, wc fear 
the severe distress amongst the agricultural districts, will be severely felt in every branch 
of business this summer, and counterbalance any improvement which arises from demands 
from external markets. It will be sufficient, if the general trade of the country maintain 
itself to its present amount, till the pressure upon the agricultural districts are in some de- 
gree removed, when we may anticipate a regular trade, and adequate profits. The attention 
of the Legislature is drawn to all these subjects, and in the agitation of these questions, it 
will ultimately be found, that there is no other remedy but patience, prudence, and econo- 
my, and new markets for the industry, skill, and capital, of tliis country. There are many 
of these yet in the world, providing they are only sought out in an earnest and judicious 
manner. We confidently anticipate the discovery of such at an early period, and to an 
extent which will give full scope for the mercantile capital and credit of this country. 

The peace of the country remains undisturbed ; and since juries have shewn tliat they 
dare do their duty, and the laws have proven that they arc not always to be violated with 
impunity, the votaries of sedition, a?id the emissaries of trc^ison, have shrunk back from 
public gaze, and wc hope the firmness, and determination of the sound part of tlii.% 
nation, will compel them to renounce their guilty schemes, and hide their heads for ever. 
It is this will give the greatest stability to trade, and security toproqierty and industry. 


Weekly Price Stocks ^ from 2d to 2\th May 1820, 


Rank stock,,,., 

3 per cent, reduced, 

.3 per cent, consols,.,,. 

34 per cent, consols , — 

4 per cent, con sols, 

5 per cent, navy ann 

Imperial 3 per cent aim. 
India stock, — 

Exchequer bills, 24d.-,,^ 

Consols for acc. 

American 3 per cents.. 
French 5 per cents. 


2d. j 

1 9th. 

I6th. 

2ith. 

226 54 

226i 6 

2264 

226 54 

68} 1 

09 i 

69 i 

1 


70 6S/J 

69| 70 

i 

741 

77i 1 


77J 7 

mi 1 

86^ 7 

67 1 

861 ^ 

105} 4 

10(i 

106^ i 

1054 45 

— 

67 i 

220 

2122pr. 

— 

20 21 pr. 

22 23 pr. 

21 20 pr. 

3 5 pr. 

3 5 pr. , 

1 2 4 pr. 

3 5 pr. 

69| < 

70i 

70 

69if 

664 

664 

67 

TSffr.lOcr. 1 

T4fr. 35 cr. 

Tlfr. lOcr. 
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CoMse of Exihaiige^ June 9.— Amsterdam, 18 : 4, Antwerp, 18:7. Ham- 
burgh, 37 ; 0. Frankfort on the M*une, 155. Paris, 3 d. sight, 25 : 70. Bourdeaux, 
26:0. Madrid, 31*4. Cadiz, 34i. Lisbon, 50^. Oporto, 50 J. Gibraltar, 30. Leg- 
horn, 47. Genoa, 44. Malta, 45. Naples, 38|. Itio Janeiro, 55. Dublm, 8^ per 
cent. Cork, 9. 

Prices of Gold and Silver^ per oz , — Portugal gold, in coin, £0: 0 : 0. F'orcign gold, 
in bars, £3:17:10^. New doubloons, New dollars, 4s. lO^d. Silver, in 

bars, stand 5s. O^d. 


PRICES CURRENT.— 3.— London, Jw/e 2, 1820. 


SUOAR. Muse. 

B. F. Dry . cwt 

III id. };oo<l, and (me mid. 
Fine and N try fine, . . 
Refined Doub. Loa\e8, . 
Powder dittOj 
Single ditto, . . 

Small Liiinpj 
Lar^e ditto, 

Ciudiid Lump'i, . 

MOI \ssr s, British, twt. 
COFFFF, JamdiLa . ewt. 
Ord pood, and fine ord. 
Mid. good, and fine mid. 
Dutch, I n ige and \ cry ord. 
Ord good, and fini ord. 
Mid good, .'iiid fine mid. 
St Domingo, 

PIMENTO (in Bond) lb. 
SPIlUrs, 

Jam. Rum, 16 O. P. gall. 
Brandj, 

Cftiuva, 

* (irain Whisky, 

WINES, 

Clmt, 1st Growths, hhd. 
Portugal lUd, piIH, 
Spanish \V Into, butt. 
Ttntnffe, ptpe. 

Madi ira, 

LOGWOOD, Inn. . ton. 
Hondiir.is, 

( ampiacl)^, . . . 

Ft^sTK , J.iiiiaita, 

1 uImi, 

INDIGO, Caraocas fine, lb. 
TIMBER, \mtr Pine, foot. 
Ditto Oak, 

riirisfi iii'-and (<hit, paid) 
Honduras Mahogany 
St Dummgo, ditto 
T \R. Aincriean, . brl. 
Archangel, 

PI 1 ("11, Foreign, . cwt. 
T \LLOVV, Rus. Ycl. Caud. 

Home Melted, 

HFMP, Riga Hlime, ton. 

Petersburgh ( Ic.on, 

FI W, 

Riga Thies. & Drui Rak. 
Dutch, 

Irish, 

M V rs, ^rcliangtl, . lOJ. 
UIHsri 

lYRrsburgh Firsts, cwl. 
ASHFS, Pt KPcirl, . 
Montreal diUo, 

Pot, 

OIL, Whale, , . tun. 

( (kI . . 

TOB VCCO, Virgin fine, lb. 
Muldliug, 

Inft nor, 

( O n 0\S, llowcil Georg. 
Sea Island, fmc, 

Go<k1, . 
Middling, 

Dcmtnra and Berbice, 
West India, 

P<‘rnaiTibuco, 

Maraiiluin, 


LEITH. 

GLASGOW. 

IIVERPOOL 1 

LONDON 

60 to 65 

5S to 

61 

56 

to 

()0 

60 

to ()J 

76 

86 

61 


80 

61 


71 

61 


72 


96 




78 


81 

'<6 


SI 

no 

H5 






_ 





108 

112 




— 



02 


JOl 

103 

112 




lOO 


105 






<)l 

98 




08 


102 ' 

— 



UJ 

96 




OO 


08 

— 



17 

60 




18 


)() 

— 


— 

30 

51 

30 

30 6 

30 


— 

J) 


— 

08 

no 




lOS 


120 

86 


118 

112 

122 




120 


J3» 

120 


112 

8-> 

l‘)6 




92 


no 




loi 

12 




112 


122 

— 


— 

112 

117 




121 


133 

1 — 


— 

95 

10a 




no 


111 

1 — 


— 

7 

8 




8 


9 

1 — 


— 

3s 3d 

Is 6d 

2s lOd 

3s 

Od 

9il 2s lOd 1 

1 

1 2s 

n 

Is Od 

1 0 

1 6 




— 


— 


11 

1 0 

2 Od 

3 0 




i. 


— ! 

1 

2 

2 1 

6 

7 0 




— 


— 



— 

CO 

61 






_ 

1 133 


65 

38 

51 







1 30 


51 

34 











30 





— 


— 

^ 3.. 


1 — 

(0 





— 


— 



l>s 

17 0 


5 10 

> 

15 

f 

0 

6 J 

16 

5 £6 10 

S 0 


5 l) 

6 

0 

i) 

10 

7 0 

6 

j 

6 1j 

b 0 


6 10 

7 

0 

7 

0 

7 10 

— 


— 

7 0 


7 10 

8 

0 

7 

0 

— 

1 M 

0 

0 0 

9 0 

11 0 

9 10 

10 

0 

H 

10 

0 0 

' 10s 3d 

lOs 6d 

9s fd 

11s 6d 




Os Od 10s Od 

10 

0 

10 6 

1 7 

1 11 




— 


— - 

1 



3 2 

3 6 




— 


— 

1 __ 



2 0 

0 0 







— 



1 1 

1 8 

1 2 

1 

s 

1 

0 

1 4 

Is 

Id 

Is 2d 



1 4 

3 

0 

1 

3 

1 9 

— 


— 






17 


... 

21 

0 

_ 


23 




— 



22 

0 

— 


11 




— 



's 

(> 

10 6 



61 



60 


— 

— 


— 


52 







JL46 




45 




5 


— 

U 

10 

— 










f.3s 

6 






— 


— 1 

1 70 


SO 









£l 

5 



38 



10 

3S 




43 


36 



.38 

31 




V 

40 

33 



31 





£32 

£95 

SO 



31 





28 

.. 

9 




0 

(^} 

0 

8 

7a 

9d 

7 



8 

0 

1 

0 

6 



4 



5 

0 


0 




1 

0 

1 

1 

0 1 

11) 

J 

1 

I 0 


<•> 

2 

2 

4 

2 


2 

4 

1 7 


2 

0 

2 

1 

1 

6 

1 

9 



1 

9 

1 

U 

1 

6 

1 

9 



1 

3 

1 

5 

1 

1 

1 

5 

1 2 


1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

OV 

0 11 


1 


I 

6 

1 


1 

1? 

1 1 


1 

1 

1 

5 

L 


J 

3} 

1 3 
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Alphaiieticai. List of English Bankruptcies, announced between the 33d 
April and 23d May, 1820, extracted from the London Gazette. 


Abell, T. Nottingham, lace-manufacturer 
Armitage, J. Sliad Thames, carrier 
Anderson, W. UriclgetowM, Berry Pomeroy, Devon, 
brush-maker 

Arnold, M. Flemish-slrcet, St Catherine's, victual- 
ler 

names, E. L.eioestcr, taih,i 

Barrow, J. Mould Gicen, Kirkeaton, ^'orkshire, 
clothier 

Bartholoincw, H. Basildon, Berks, firmer 
.Beck, J. Sweetmg's-alley, Cornhill, watch-maker 
lB(‘ckett, II. Rirminghafn, victUHller 
UiHison, T. Sheflleld Moor, Shellicld, grocer 
Ihllmge, H. Liverpool, stdUoner 
Brewer, S. New Brentford, Middlesex, grocer 
Broughton, J. Linlhwaite, Yorkshire, cloth i.ier- 
chant 

Brinnfit, T. I.ecds, worsted- spinner 
Carr, J. U'ortley, Leeds; and f). R. Tetley, mer- 
chants 

t’hiinman, W. Graxtsend, pi ovision-mercliant 
Chialey, 11. Sparrow Corner, Minoncs, chct»se- 
monger 

rianilge, R. Oddington, Gloucestcrbhire, lairaer 
(’iddwell, 7'. S. Norwich, coach-master 
<'ollins, J. K. Wood-street, rhoapside, eloth-faetor 
('oiiey, R. Strand, plumlier 
Cramp, S. 'Viiie-strccI, Wcbtininster, eorn-th-aler 
Creasv. T. Chchnsford, dr.'iiK*r 
IJ.iiivers, T. J. Cooper’s-row, Tower hill, mer- 
chant 

Edwards, L- O. Minnries, master-manner 
Fcathcrstone, .1. Lose-moor, St, Martin, Worces- 
ter, victualler 

Fiti?gtrald, J- Vine-street, Narrow-wall, Lambeth, 
tnnhcr-mereh.int 

Fit teller, W. Wolverhampton, ironmonger 
Freclxirn, R. 11. Stratford-on-Avon, saddler 
Fly, R. Leicester -square, linon-draper 
(i.iihutt, 7'. Manchester, woollcn-cord-maniifac- 
lurc/- 

(Lirdnoi, 1. Birmingham, victualler 
George, s. Narliertii, Pembroke, linen-dr.iper 
Glynn, II. Liverpool, mercliant 
tJore, E. Ncttlebed, Oxford, innkeeper 
(iowrr, R. St Austell, Cornwall, lineu-drapcr 
Gri cn, W. Liven^ool, monoy-.scnvener 
Hadley, G. (Jrcoiiwich, draper 
Hardy, Joseph, and T. W. H. and J. 11. Birming- 
ham, merchanls 

Hams, t‘. Bradford, Wilts, tanner 
Harvey, C. S. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, brusli-manu- 
laelurei 

Hay, H. & T. A. I'miier, Ncweastle-street, Strand, 
pnnteis 

H.iyleb, I . & J. N. Portsmouth, grocers 
Hohlib, .1. 7'itehfield, .Southampton, draper 
Hollis, L. Birmingham, victii.aller 
Holmes, R. & 7'. F. Cane, Northampton, grocers 
Hutelims, F. Gloueestei, cheese-factor 
.J.ickboii, S. Bomscy, Southampton, bookseller 
•Foneb, 11. Holywell, Flintshire, draper 
.Jones, 7’. Shrewsbury, Salop, denier 
Kay, K. Bury, Laneashire, colton-apinner 


Leeds, H. W. Wilder ucss-row, Goswell-street, 
jeweller 

Leverett, J. East, Dcreham, Norfolk, innkeeper 
Lipseoinbe, W. Exeter, grocer 
la^ge, H. R. Cloak-lane, factor 
Longhurst, J. Egham Hythc, .Surrcy> carpenter 
Lowe, J. Bowdon Edge, Derbyshire 
Masiiia, W. Minemg-taiie, broker 
Milner, J. Cambridge 
Minot, S. Philpot-lane, merchant 
Monkhi v’, M. Bedwelty, Monmouthshire, apo- 
thecary 

Moore, T. 1 ullington, Derbyshire 
Muchall, R. B. Birmingham, merchant 
Murgattroyd, J. Idle, Yorkshire, grocer, and B. 

Murgatroyd, Bradford, grocer 
Neville, R. Colchester, Essex 
New, E. Bristol, hanker 
Newell, S. Horsham, Walton, Surrey, baker 
Newton, H. Boss-alley, Horsleydowri, victualler 
Nowill, J. Cheapsido, stationer 
Oglethorpe, J. Liverpool, porter-merchant 
Palm, 7\ Hanley, .Staffordshire, butcher 
Parkes, I. Oldbury, .Salop, victualler 
Parkinson, R. Liverpool, cabmet-mnker 
Parrish, 7'. Brettcll-Janc, Kmgswlnford, Stafford- 
shire, glass-cutter 
PInllips, G. Mnnchi-ster, plumber 
Power, T. Rrcwster-slreet, Somers Town^ tailor 
Price. T. Rodborough, Gloucestershire, civil-engi- 
Jiecr 

Pugh, G. Sheerness, Kent, linen-draper 
l^ugli, A. Lancaster, dealer 
Pulleyn, W. LeadLiihall street, goldsmith 
Roach, J. Ru&se) -court, Drury-lane, bookseller 
Rodman, 11. Bristol, victualler 
Searle, L. W cybridge, Surrey, baker 
.Silver, J. & J. S. and A. Boyson, bizc-lanc, mer- 
i'lunts 

.Smith, S. Brunteliffe 7'horne. Yorkshire, clothier 
.Stephens, E. Aintrec, Lancashire, sail-maker 
StevcnMin, W. .ShefReld, Yorkshire, grocer 
stone, A. Manchester, merchant 
Slonhill, W. Stewkley, Buckinghamshire, butcher 
Studd, J. L. Kirby-street, Hattou-garden, merchant 
Swindells, J. Homilcy, Cheshire 
T.*iylor, J. Leominster, Herefonlshire, skinner 
Varley, J. fineat 7'itchfleld-street, print-seller 
W'all, W, Weedon Beck, Northamptonshire, smith 
Ward, J. dcj. Robinson, Mill Wall, Middlesex, 
millers 

Warren, J. Stoke-undcr-Hamdon, .‘^omerstA.'.lnre 
Watkins, T. Ross, Herefordshire, grocer 
Webb, S. PrineeV.squarc, St George’s in the Eii'-F, 
raercdiaiit 

Welch, J. .Ainsworth, Laneasliire, cotton-cloth 
manufacturer 

Whitehead, H. Cdlverley, Yorkshire, drysalter 
Wild, J. Whittle, Derbyshire, cotton-spinner 
Williams, J. Birmingham, japanner 
WcHxl, W. Wimpole-street, wax ami tallow-ehaiid- 
ler 

Wright, J. 11. High Holboni, dealer in curio.sitie!k 


Alphabetical List of Scotch Bankruptcies, announced between the 1st and 
31st May 1820, extracted from tlie Edinburgh Gazette. 


Adam Alexander, Falkirk, tanner 
Ainory, John, Denny, distiller 
Brown, Robt'rt, jun, Glasgow, merchant 
Connell, Jaiues, Glasgow imd Montreal, merchant 
Craig, Andrew, Glasgow, shoe ;uid leather mer- 
eh.anl 

Hood, J. dr.L Gli^ow, coopers and fish-curers 

idilatcr, Adam, btruimie^, merchant 

M.ui, H. i!b Co. Glasgow, provision warehousemen 

Morton, Thos, Portobello, mcrchniit 

Muriro, John, Glasgow, brickmastcr 


Scott, Robert, & Co. Glasgow, inerclianf4 
DIVIDENDS. 

Jameson, Chas. Ac Sons Inverness, merchants— a di- 
vidend Isl fune 

M*Kerrell, William, Paisley, the late cottoii-spiii- 
ners— a dividend ^Ftli June 
Parker, Matthew, Uunfermhne, late hanlware 
merchant— a di\ idend l^th June 
Thomson, Andrew, Glasgow, merchant— a divi- 
dend lentil May 




EDINBURGH June 7. 



Wheat. 


Barley. 

Oats. 

Pease & Beans. 

1st, 4<.)s. Od. 

Lst, 

35s. Cd. 

1st, 23s. Od. 

1st,... 

....218. Od. 

2d, 37s. Od. 

2d, 

33s. Od. 

3d 318. 6d. 

2d,... 

...19s. 6d. 

:w J8s. Od. 


30s. 6d. 

, 3d X9s.0d. 

3d,... 

,...17s.6d. 


Average of Wheat,' : 17 ; 0 J-12th. 

2U 


Voi. VII. 





Hegisler.^CommerciaJ f» 


[[June 


Beef (ITJ oz. per lb.) 
Mutton 

Veal 

Pork ..... 
Lamb, per quarter • 
Quartern J^oaf 


Tuesday^ 

Os. 6d. to Os. 8d. 

Os. 8tl. to Os. 9d. 

Os. 7d. to Os. 9d. 

Os. 6d. to Os. 7d. 

4s. Od. to 5s. Od. 

Os. lOd. to Os. lid. 


June G. 

Potatoes (28 lb.) . . 
Fresh Butter, per lb. 

per dozen . < 
TaJlow, per stone . 
Hides, .... 
Calf Skins, per lb. . 


Is. 2d. to Os. Od. 

Is. 4d. to Os. Od. 

Os. 8d. to Os. Od. 

9s. Od. to 9s. Gd. 

6s. Od. to 73. Od. 

Os. 7d. to Os. 8d. 


HADDINGTON June 9. 



Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Pease. 


Beans. 

1st,, 

39s. Od. 1st, 


1st, 22s. 6d. 

1st, 20s. Od. 

1st, 


2d.. 

.37s. Od. 2d,. 

23s. Od. 

2d, 20k. Od. 

2d, 18s. Od. 

2d,. 

18«. Od. 

:Jd,. 


21s. Od. 

.3d 17s. Od. 

, 3d, 15s. Od. 

3il,. 

15s. Od. 


Average of Wheat, : IG : 9 ; 2-12ths. 


London^ Com Exchange^ Junt 5. 


Wheat, Tert . 
Fine dittn . . 
Sinierfine ditto 
Wlute . . . 
Fine ditto 
Superfine do. . 
[Irtiiik, new . . 
.... 

? me do. . . 

IUrlc\ . . . 
I'lncdo. . . 
Superfine . . 

M lit 

Fine do. . . 
Ilofj Pease . . 
Maple . . < 


(lO to 
hh to 
70 to 
60 to 
to 
7fi to 
oJ to 
.3S to 
n to 
JS to 
.31 to 
.38 to 
to 
(.3 to 
39 to 
1.3 to 


W'hitx? pease 
Roller** . . 

I Small Ueans 
Tuk . . . 
F'ori igii 
Feeil Oats . 
.381 Fine do. • • 
1()| Poland do . . 
43|Fnu' do. . . 
PoUito do. . . 
Fine do. 

Flour, p. sack 
Seconds 

7oINou1i (’ountry 
4 i’l Pollard, ptr (ir. 
Ill Bran . . . 


12 to 
1(i to 
43 to 
3G to 
.3 j to 
i?0 to 
ti'i to 
23 to 

28 to 
26 to 

29 to 
60 to 
3*1 to 
3> to 
20 to 
12 to 


Liverpool, June 6. 

j^^hWlieat, s d, «. d. s. d. s. d 

‘ pci 70 lbs. iPeisc, fftev .36 o to U) o 

Fng. new .10 4 to 11 0^“'^'^***^^,* ’ 

American 9 .3 to 19 0 •• 

IXinrzie I(» 0 to 10 

21 'Dutch lied 9 6 to 10 0 V'"‘‘ ' ' 

2t, Riga . . it (,t.. 0 t’; 

f Swcet.l ^..iSOtolOO 
1 ) 0 . in bond 2 ( () to 2S 0 


p.JIOlb.fmeir 0 to 18 (» 
Irisli . . 1 i 0 to 17 0 


26 Vrehaiigcl 8 6 to 9 6 
.30 ( anada , 9 3 to 9 9 
2S I Scotch . 10 0 to 10 f 
52 Irish, new 9 9 to 9 It 
63 I Barley, per 60 11 is, 

60 Ciig grind. 3 3 to 


Sour dll. . 3lOto3ro 
()atm( al, per 2 10 Ih. 
Knglisli ,33 0 to.3>() 

JScotch 29 0 (o 32 0 


iisli 


26 0 to 52 0 


Seedn, 


Must. Brown, 12 to 1 i ITenipsced , 48 to 

—White . . 11 to r I.insecd oush. 36 to 

I'ares 8 (o < Nc\^ tor. setd 70 to 


I uriiip. White 17 to Joj llibgrass . IS to 

—New .... I Clover, Ilul 12 to 

— \ ellow . . . 2(] 1 — While . 30 to 

( ar.iwav, new fiO to 6a Coiumdci . 16 to 

C.inai>,iKw. 8 4 to 88 Trefoil, . 30 to 

NcwRipcaced, i.38 Ui £10. 


60 .—Malting. 0 0 to 0 0 ^ "r ' 

28 Scotch . . 4 10 to 5 1 hiwi,p,*41bs. 1 ,> to l 
13 Irish . . . 1 0 t( 16 ButUr, BrtJ, S[(. 

I Oats, per 43 !b. iButter, pn cwt. v 

Kng.pou. . .3 6 to .3 9 .Belfast . . 87 to 

Irish do. . 3 .3 to 3 7 |Nowi> . . HI to 

Scotch do. 3 8 to 3 9 Waterford . 91 t 

63 'Rve, pcrqi. 38 0 to 10 0 Cork, puk. J«l 93 to 9 i 

76i>Malt ptr b. .3d dr\ ♦ > lo 

41 |— Fine . 9 6 to 10 0 Beef, p. titrii 110 lo 120 

7 6 to 8 O' !'( ngu. p. hrk. 7 > to 

3,.. I. UtI -() ty 


74| — Midrlli ^ , f,- , 

106' 1 Beans, pi qr. Pork, p brl. 

20 English 46 0 to 30 0 Bacon, pert vl. 

72) Irish. 12 0 to 11 0 — Short middles 37 to 

I Riipr scr.d, p. 1 i3G to i.38'Hanis, drj 


Average Prices of Corn in England and Wales, from the Returns retd, ed In tin Wetk 
ended 2Qth May, 1820. 

Wheat, 70s. 2d.— Rye, 42s. lOd.— Barley, 36s. lid.— Oats, 2Giy. Od.— Beans, lls. 3d.— Pease, 6s. 6d 
Oatmeal, 23s. 6d.— Beeroi Big, Os Od. 


Avcras^e Prices of British Com in Scotland, by the Quarter of Flight Winchester Rushds', 
and Oatmeal, per BoU of 12^^ lbs, Siots Tunj, or 140 lbs. Avoirdupois, of the I'o.tr 
Wilks immediately preceding the 15f/< May 1820, 

Wlieat, G6s. bd. — ilye, 38s. 6d. — Barley, 30s. 7d. — c)ats, 24s. 2d. — Beans, 36s. Id.— Pi a c, 3!s. 7*1. 
Oatmeal, 19s. sd —Beer or Big, 26s. 9d. 


METEOUOLOGICAL REPORT. 

During the first five days of May the weather continued much the same as it had been 
towards the eiu’ if April. The tempeniture rather declined, and tlic hygrometer indicated 
a very dry atn o*>p]iere. On the Gth it became showery, and the rest of the month was ex 
ceedingly wTt, tlierc being only seven dry days out of 2G. The mean temperature is a de- 
gree lower than that of the corresponding month last year, and the quantity of rain is greater 
than any one montli during the last nine yeais The mean of the daily extremes coincides 
exactly with the mean temperature of 10 moriuiig and evening. On the 10th, IGth, and 
17th, there was* a good deal of thunder, accompanied with heavy rain ; but on none of these 
days did the temperature exceed GO. Altogether, the month furnishes another remarkable 
instance of the changeable nature of our climate, and a proof how little can be predicted 
with certainty respecting the state of the weather. It has been said, that long continual 
droughts generally begin in March or April, and at one time there was every appearance 
of the present being a dry season. It is now probable, however, that the quantity of rain 
will at least amount to the general average, as nearly onc-foiirth of that quantity has fallen 
in the course of the month of May. At present too, tliere is every reason to fear, that 
there will be a considerable reduction in the mean temperature of the Summer montlib, 
as compared \iiih tbose of IHW and 1819. 



18!20.] 


^letcorolt}^ icaf Refmrt, 


33!) 


JVIfteouoi.ogical Tamle, (\rf meted Jroin the Hetpstrr kept an the liatik^s of 
the four viilcs ea.st from Perth, Latitude 56'^ 25', FAevation 1H5 /tt^ 

May 1820. 


I 


Means. 

THERMOMETER. 

Mean of greatest daily heat, 

eold, 

teinperat\ire, 10 i M. 

10 P.M. . 

... of daily extremes, 

10 A. M. and 10 P.M. 

4 daily observations, 

hole range of tlierniomctcr. 

Mean daily ditto, .... 

temperature of spring watei, 

HAnoMKTER. 

Wean of 10 \.M. (temp, ot mer. .5 'll 

10 P. M. (temp, of mer. 5.'i) 

both, (temp, of mer. 55) 

V/ hole r.uigc of Uirometer, 

Mean ditto, during tlie day, 

night, 

in ‘J1 hourt), . , 

llVfiROMETER. 

Main in inches, 
iMapijiatioM in ditto, 

Me.iM daily Kiaporation, 

I eslie. Mean, JO A. \1. 

10 P. M. . 

. Ixith, 

,'\nderbon. Point of llep. 10 A. M. 
10 P.M. 

lOth, 

Uelat. Humid. It) A.M. 

10 P.M. 

, both, 

Grs. inoih.m 100 cub. in air, 10 A 

10 P. 

both. 


Extremes. 


Degrees. 

THERMOMETER, 

Degrees. 

5.5.C 

M.aximiim, . . 22(1 day 

. tai.o 

43.3 

Mmnruiin, . 2d 

. ,30.5 

51.5 

Lowest niaximiim, Jd 

. 15.0 

473 

Highest minimum, 2Kt 

.50.0 

49.1 

Highest, 10 A.M. 2.3(1 

0.3.0 

49.4 

Lowest ditto, . 2d. 

1.3.'. 

49.4 

Highf 10 P.M. 22d, 

. .57-5 

,379 .5 

Lowe.si ditto . 2d. 

. .37. 5 

. 1'J..3 

Grcrite.st r mge m 21 hours, 2'2d 

. 18.0 

I8.I 

l.east ilitlu. . . 1 1th . 

. J..5 

Inches. 

BAMOMETFH. , 

Inches. 

) 0 0 1 

Highest, 10 A. M. 1st, . J* 

.30.21 » 

• 9..58 1 

lAiwest ditto, 31st, 

29.1)20 

‘J9.592 

Highest, 10 P. M. 1st, 

.30,2‘2() 

1.S.50 

Lowest ditto, .list, 

. •2s.:jsi» 

.0H.3 

Greatest r.inge in 24 hours, 19th 

. 120 

.07.3 

Least ditto, . . 15th 

.010 


HYGROMETER. Degrees. 
Degrees Leslie. Highest, 10 A. M. 1th, . .IT-O 

.5. 117 l>o west ditto, . 2‘)th, . 10 

1'.010 Highest, 10P.M. 'Jyd, . . L*S.(» 

.Oho Lowest ditto, . Sth, . 1?.0 

i’O.') .\nderson. P. ofDcp. Highest, 10 A.AI, ^Id 0 

1' l.owest ditto, Jth JS.O 

IhM Highest 10 P..M. ‘Jitli, ly.O 

11. 1 LovMst ditto, Ist.'J'J-O 

11.0 HeUt.lliim.Highest, 10.\.M L’Oth I>S.0 

II.' JaMst ditto, nil H.O 

71.0 (.reatcst.lO P.M.Sth 07.0 

H'J.l J.east ditto, Jq 

7«.0 Moib. lOOeuh.in. Greatest, It) \.M. iljd 

,M. .100 Least ditto . Ith .i»S5 

M. .IKh GrealtM, lOP.M 'illh ..'.lO 

.188 Least ihtlo, 1st .n'U, 

Fajrday.slO; rainy days -1. Wind West of mcndiiin, 8; Eastot intndu'in, 'Jo. 


CTEOROLOGICAL Table, acted from the Itef^hfcr kept at Edinburgh, in 
the Ohservaiorif, Catton^hill. 

N.B.— -The Observations arc made twice e\ ery day, at nine oVIcx-h, forenoon, and lour o'elock, alicr- 
noon.— -The smnid Observation in the atternooii, m the Jirst column, is taken by (lu Megisttr 
1 hcrmometcr. 


Tiler 


I M..31 .mi0llM..-)0\ ^ 

'''•■yil K. 15 .ifidii.so; 


«{ 

n / 




M..50J, 
E. ir 
M ..>1 
E. IJ 
M.-IJ 
E. in 
\i..iy‘ 
E, IS' 
M..30 
K. 4fi 
M.57 
E. 41 






M..3')3 

E. 

|M 13 
|K. 5 1 
M.40i 
E. 5J 
Im.iovI 
E. 17 ' 
M.IO 
E.41 
M..V‘ I 
E.5J ' 


M..50 I 
E. 1.5 } 

K. 14 i 
.78( M. H’j ,, 
.7.7'J Is. 18 f 
.015 VL50) 
.tm K. 40/ 

.4 5h,.V1..51 1 
.J8S E. 4H / 
..330 M 50 1 „ 
.150 5:. 107 

.4.57,M.4.5l ,, 
.‘J.55 E. lO/ ,^'* 
.'J.1'JM.511 

..-'J7 K. 3 I / " 


•W'. 


M.54 I 
E..;.5| 

K.10 

M..53 1 
IE..5.7; 
M.541 

lE. 5 J f . 
4J1 M.5h’'t 1 

lOb E.57J ' 


..3.37 

.J.iO 
..304 
.1151 
.5 17| 

.Cts'; 

.fiOJ 

.0(H 

..57ni 

..501 

.-liJ 

. m 


(Frost mom. ij 
I mild day. i| 
(Dull loreii. I| 
jiaiu aftern. 
|DuI 1 and 
-eold day. 
jFair, eold 
iifiernoon. 
Dull and 
cold. 

Dull foreli. 
Ir.iin atteni. 
Dull, with 
■howers. 
'Showery 
|day. 

Dull, slight 
(showers. 
Dull, Ihund.l 
jhad aftern. | 
Mam foreii. 
tair aftern, ' 
Dull with 
showers. j 
Ditto. j 

lull and j 

j 

h under. 1 

Oiill fore. I 
Juui.aftcin. 


May 


1 ..■.J.SjF..50/ 
.JnnjM.58 X\ 
i8.f)')y'K..U 1 

M.5n 1 1 . 

.535IM.55 \ 
..sji|E.5f;j 
.S5o!M.5y \ 
.7b9:E. 38 f 
.755 M.jS> 

.770:1:. 50 / 
.7ss'M.oi r 
- K. 0l7 


I 

19 1 

2.5 1 

20 < 

I 

28{ 

■J0< 


.M 39 
E. 53 
M.30 
E. 54' 
M.5K 
E. .52 
M.10>. 

E. .50' 
M.40J 

F. .)6 
M.I8 
E.5. 
M.4H 
E.58 
M,4l 

M.44H 

E. .53* 
M.10> 
p:..51 
M. 13 

F. .51 
M.40 
K. .57 
M.11 
E. IS 
M.40 
(E. 19 
.M.IJ 
■E,5J 


.0.5.3 
,500| 
. 1.32 
..32Hi 
.lOhj 
.2t « 
.J'H| 

.‘.8)7 

1 

28.995Si 

.91 

.H:'7 


M.59 1 
E. 1.0 / 
M.59 \ 
E..5o/ 
M .5(4 
E. 50 f 
M..)H 1 
E .51 
M..)9 
E. 

M..51 
h 


(Cble. 


^11} 


]«o«|M.5j j 

ioolKf 51\n 
.s5.5'e. 53kr 
Ham, J.U'5in. 


jR.un, with 
iihuiuU r. 
iMild tore, 
[mill allei. 
Fair dav, 
ram iiigJif. 

I Fair. 


Dull, but 
9 air. 
jFair. 

I Mam and 
Ithuiuler. 
Mild lore, 
jraiii afti r. 

( h))k. 


'Dull and 
isliowery. 

j Ditto. 

.Main Lire.* 
(fair aftei. 

' Fair fort’ll. 
Irani aftei. 



Jlegider,'^ Appointments, Promotions, 


[[June 


SiO 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


MILITARY. 

Brc\. Mdj. Ro^s, from Ul F. to be M 
Port. Strv. ‘J >th Oct. 1811 

Brevtt Maj. Hoss, to Ik. I u uU ( oI. by 
HrLvct Uli Sept. 1817 

t.ipt. Vlnis Roy. Art IVhmir by Rrc 
12tb Aug. 18I[J 

Aililison, 80 F. Major by Urevet 

do. 

— — M'Oregor, O'? F. Maj. by Rrev do. 
U.n.C:. T. Pigott, Comet by puich. \icc long, 
ret. 20th April 

Lieut. Fit/roy, Capt. by purch. \ lee Shaw, 
re^ 27 do. 

Cornet Harrison, Lieut, by punh. do. 
E. T. Drake, C'ornet by purch. do. 

Lieut. Rodtes, Capt. by juirih. mcc Taylor 
rtt. *1 th May 

< 'ornet Lambert, Lieut, by purch. do. 
T. W. (rordon. Cornet by purch. <lo. 
5I)r. G. 1 icut. Ilyrom, Cajit. by luirch. Mtc 
Hradsbaw, itt. 27th Vpril 

Cornet Oardnur, Lieut, by purch. do. 
Sir VV. Clark, Bt. Cornet by puich. do. 

10 Dr C. .1. Brandling, (oinct bypureh. \u‘i 

Lord ( 'ceil, prom. 11 l)i. 20 do. 

11 J. Kiike, Cornet by purch. mcc Stewdit, 

prom. 27 <lo. 

12 Lieut. Micklethwaite, Adjiit. vice Orif- 

hth, res. Adjut. only 20 ilo. 

1 1 Lie ut. Ward, Capt. by purch. s ice Amlt i- 
soti, ret. do. 

Comet Sober, Lieut, by purch. do. 

Ciuit. Cadet, J. W. S. Smith, from R. M. 

( oil C’omct bv imreh. do. 

Lieut. Hon, C. Petre, Capt. by purch. mcc 
l)owson,ict. Id May 

Comet (lage, 1 lent, by purch. 1 do. 

1 . I). E Burroughb, ( oriu I b\ pimli do. 
(i \. Stewirt, Cornel by j)ureh lido. 

1 lent. Kent, ( apt. \i<c I tiky, 'U ul 

2b I h Stpt. ISI ) 
Keg. Serj. Maj L Dixon, Atlj. and (or 
net, \ i( e VV illiani'j, . i >th Oet. 
( oriK t ParJb\, 1 leut. moc Rogeis, dead 
T do. 

t . L He/guer, Come t bv purch. vitv Bt r 
iiei'., ret, jotli \pril lS20 

L d Lieut. Drur\, fiom Udlc Brig. \tij and 
Lieut. Me-c Pi ice, res. Vd]. only do. 
Lieut. Spntr, Irom oO f. Litur. xicl 
P rice, h. p. J9 I*. 2,rhtlo. 

] V Hon. it. \ Browne, Eiiiign b\ pureh 
Mtc ( ooke, ret- do. 

IG Capt. Biooinheld, VLyor by puieh mcc 
T bom.as, ret. 20 ilo. 

Luiit. I hurlow, ( apt. by piirih. do. 
Lnsign M ‘Manus, laeut by piueh. do. 
R. ( .)l<|uhouii. Ensign by pur^h. do. 
Lieut. Skjnner, Atlj. viec Ihurlow, prom. 

do. 

21 I lent. ( arr. Cant. \ ice Moray, dead 27 do. 
2d 1 lent. Lonsdale, Isl Lieut. ilo 

Cf. (). King, 2d Lieut. do. 

2G Lieut. .J(>hn.stoiie, (apt. by purch. \ue 
^ Farf|uharson, prom. 20 do. 

Fnsign Pralt, I uut. by pun h. ilo. 

W. Sitw U, Ensign by pimh. do. 

.10 Lieut. < ' MS, from h. p. 1‘J 1 . I icut mcc 
S prdt, S F. 2, do. 

36 Ensign Cocker, Lieut, by pureh. \ue 
Motjfly, prom. «lo. 

G. firahaiTi, Fnsigu by pureh. do. 

11 (\ M. H.ay, F'aisignby ]Mne’h. 20 do. 

51 As5>ist Siirg llaniiltoii, trtmi 72 F. surg. 

vic’t neuuuiiid, ilo.id 27tli t iii. 

67 Lieut. PiKt, Capt. vin Baxur .1 Vef. 

Bii. 27th \pril 

Ensign Bouri hier to be Licul. do. 

B Davt iiey. Ensign do, 

53 En&ign Stewart, Lieut, mcc Shea, iliail 

1th May 

G. Stirling, Fnsign do. 

50 Lieut. Mayiie, Capt. vice MandcMlh, 

dtad 2dUvt. ISI') 

Ensign GnfTlths, I leut tio. 

\\ . Douglas, Lnsign dt . 


GO FnMgn Sweeny, from h. p. OS F. Fn 
sign MCC Weyrmch, J Veteran B iln. 

lIlliMaylSiO 

67 Fnsign M'Pherson, Lieut, vice (.letiu, 
ih id 1st Sept ISU 

P. Brann in. Ensign do. 

72 Hosp. \st,ist- B. Knox, M. D. Asust. 

Surg. vice Hamilton, prom, 511, 
20th April JH2 

81 M. Ge*n. Sir G. T. Walker, (r.C .B. Iron 
Rifle Brig. ( ulontl, vice Gcii. Bernard, 
dcail 11th May 

Lnsign Wysc, Lieut, mcc statham, dead 
27th April 

lion. F\ Forbes, Ensign do. 

I lent. Worth, Aeljut. vice Tucker, res. 
Adjut. only 

90 Lieut. Miim-o, trom 1 Vet Bn. l>ituf. vice 

Marsh , 5 V ot. Bn. 1 1 1 h M ay 

91 Lieut. Stewart, Capt. mcc Rosn, pioui. 

27 th \piil 

Ensii^n Piton, I leut, do 

C*. W. M. Lo\itt, Fnsign do. 

R Br- M. Crtn. Sir Filv^anl Barnes, K.( .B ( olo- 
ncl, Mce VV dker, 81 F. IMh M ly 

fitut ( adet Hou. I. Vmherst, fnuu U 
Mil. (oil. ‘2il lacut. by purili. Mi i 
Drury. 8 F\ Itli do. 

2W.I.B.Luiit. Itieketls, Capt. mcc Ajiphton s R- 

Vet. Bn. 2orh \pril 

Lieut. Loing, from h. p. Adjut. and 
Lieut. 11th May 


R. 


Ordnance Depat tnu nt. 

Art. Liout (iCU. WiUingtnu, C’l 1 Comm \uc 
Walker, dead IMh M ucIi ISI’O 

Bnv.Cul Harris. ( oloiu 1 .-1st Vpnl 

Luiit. ( ol. VVilhiinson, lioiu li. ji. Lu ut. 

l >1. do 

2d ( ipi. Oldham, Irom h. p. 2d < mt ^ ue 
BoJlo, h p. Ulhelo 

Down, from h. p. 2d C ipl. \ue 

Ntwland, h p. 20th do. 

— Belson, fiom h p. kd ( apt. \ in 

VV. (. Smith, h. p. do 

1st Lieut. CliapiiMii, from h. p. 2d l aut, 
21st do, 

... W'^right, from h. p. 2d ( apt 

2Jd do. 

2d Capt. Ronier, from h. p 2il ( apt. do 

Kt I leiiL. Pukard, Irom h. p. 1st I uul 
MeeShiw. h j). d-i 

2d Liiut. (looih, fioin h. p. 1st Iiiul. 

JKl do 

1st Luut. (treenwood, fiom h. p I si 
LuiiU do. 

Morgan, Irom h. p. 1st I ic ut 


2d Lieut, fiostling, fiom h. p. 1st 1 lent 
do 

Knowles, from h p. 2d I uut, 

M d 1, 


Poole, from Ii. p, kd I uut. 

2 M do. 


MnVical Depart went. 

Assist. Sur^ Uix. trom h |> Assist sing 
loth M ireli IS^O 

— ■ Dcinpsti r. fiom li. p. \ i> . 

Surg. do 

Hosp Mile I. F’. Fink, \ssist. Snrg in 
laiillin , dCtXd 27tli \piil 

Hosp. \‘sist. Orr, tiorn h, p. IIo>p Vs ut, 
vue Knox, 72 F. I'Olli do. 

Barrack Dr pat intent. 

Capt. Letch, Bariatk Maslir, (»n it Bn 
tun llthlib isji 

Lieut. Benson, Barratk Master, (in it 
Hntniii do. 

Nitholl, Barrick MiUster, C«n it 

Britain I’o. 

Chaphiins Dipaitnicnt. 

Res. VV'. ( , Frith, lioin b. |>. < haplain to 
the Fonts, Mte ( urtois, li ji. 
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Register. ^Appoinimcnfs, Promotions, tV"* 


3^11 


Ex'cluingts. 

Dl. Lt.-C’ol. n.'iaolyffe, from 1 Dr. reo. diff. bo 
iwi'tn full pay ( ft', and full pay Inf. with < apt. 
llo'-kyns, h. p. 97 F. 

I’apl. Groombnd^e, from C,3 F. Ul. Major M'Grc- 
gor, b. p. 91 F. 

Gregone, from 13 Dr. C’apt. Taylor, 22 

Dr. 

— I.atham, from .3 F. rL»,. dilf. with (’apt. 

Sutherland, h. p. Port. Serv^ 

Macdonald, f* 


4 F. 


•om 12 F. roc. ditt*. Read, 
Parr, from IS F. with (’’apt- Moore, h. p. 


2}> April lh2ll 
eg. 19 Feb. 


A pill 1S20 
lb do. 


Bunwortli, from 88 F. reo. difl‘. Goldie, 
h. p. 22 Dr. 

■ Hunter, from 3 Dr. rec. diff. Grevillc, h. p. 
2^ Dr. 

Fowke, from 1 1 Dr. rec. dilT. Barrett, h. p. 

2,3 Dr. 

Johnson, from 23 F. rec. dilT. Sir V. Crob- 

bie, h. p. 7 Dr. 

- . ■■ B.ikcr, from 50 F. with Capt. Mann, h. p. 
.37 F. 

Pinckney, fiom G8 F. witli (’apt. Parker, 

h. p. \ ork (’h,u>.s. 

Lieut. ( hainbors, from 11 Dr. with Lieut. Boys, 

21 Dr. 

Gnllith, from 12 Dr. rec. diflC. with I leiit. 

Logan, li. p. 7‘t F. 

Hyaii, fiom 1.3 Dr. with Lieut. Ilebb, 

22 Dr. 

Williams, from 21 Dr. witli Lieut. IIog..n, 

59 V. 

Pieters from 1 F. with facut. Seott, h. p. 

King, from 7 F. rec. (lift. Dnvies, h. p. 

— - .. Rieketls, fiom 62 I* . ice. dill', siuglcton, 
h. p. 1 1 F. 

Hudson, Irom 4 Dr. G. with iaeut. M.akc- 

pcaee, 31 J<. 

M'DulHe, from 18 Dr. roe. dilf. 3Valkcr, 

h. p. ID F. 

Gale, from 10 Dr. with Lieut. Lord CwiI, 

11 Dl. 

Biadford, Irom .SO F. r(.e. did. with Laut. 

Dolin.iii, h. p. 10 K. 

siucKiir, from 92 1'. ric.dilT. Gidaid b. p. 

9.1.. 

— - Bidtirwoitli, fioiii .32 J’. rcc. difl’. with 
I i( ut Shcvvell, li. p. 3 ) F. 

( oinet .loiii..', from 2 Dr. (i.«rec, dill, with ( oriict 
Smith, li p. t Dr. G. 

I' iisigii Home, tK'ui 1] f. with Ensign Butt, h. p. 
10(* F. 

Ken nett, from 41 F. with Ensign Brown, 

h. p. I VV. 1. B. 

TVI insell, fiom 92 F. with En.,igii Derns, 

h. p. 79 F. 

A-iMst. *'urg. Clekind, fiom 1 Dr, with \ssist. 
surg. M'< lintock, h. ]>. .32 F. 

7i/ signat'iovs ami liclii enunts, 

T nut. ( ol. Thoin.is, In F. 

( aiil. Anderson, J * Dr. 

— 1 ivlor, 11. noise (r. 

Sli.xwe, R. I torsi ti. 

1 leut. ( i.uloiK, 1.3 1 . 

Br.adshiw, i Dr. G. 

Col nets J.ong, II. Horst G. 

— ^ Beineis, 22 Dr. 

Aki rs, IS Dr. 

Frisign Cixike, l.i F. 

0 Dl aih V. 

(Central Bernard, 81 F. S Miy ISLo 

Major fjeneral .Sir ll.aylt tt Fr.amingh.im, Uo\ Art. 

( hcitenh.mi, iO May 1820 

Vu ars 

t olonrl M'Be.m, 19 F. Ceylon, 5 No'. 1819 

M . K. U y.iU, h. p. 23 I’, 

I icut, ( ol. Worsky, .31 F. Captain ol V innouth 
C.islk’, \’ewpoit, Isle of W igiit, 13 May 1820 
M.ijor HI UK Kiev, 13 Dr. Arcot, M.uU.asJ N’l.v I Si 9 

M(»Iisworth, killed in aitioii iii the cxpeili 

tion to the PtisiAU Gulph. 


.ipt. G( 

Wells, 

Lcschen, b. p. 3 Line (icr. 

■ Lt'cky, 21 Dr. 

B.ifter, h. p. «0 F. whilst sir\ing willi fho 

Insurgents in Somh Ainiiie.i 

Paidiy, h. p. 3f. F. Duhlm 

tetri' en, R. Art. Dublin 

nower>, 1)0 F. 

Pow'tr, h. p. 9 K 17 

Areh. Cainphill, h. p 3b F. 5 Mayr 

Barrett, h. p. l.s IIuss. 

Lieut. J. Diithy, J F. Tobago 8 Marih I82t> 

Beer, 1 F. Tobago jh iio, 

T. P. Robinbon, 1 F. Tobago 13 do_ 

— Haudcock, 13 Dr. Areol, Madras 

S .\o\. ISI'J 

Bebb, 1.3 Dr. (late of 22 Dr.) Madr.is 

21 do. 

— — W. M^K Johnson, h. p. Cape Begt. ami 
lown Major, ( .ape 'I’own 27 Jaii. ISJtl 

—.Rutledge, h. p. 3b F. Ra/ore, F.ist liulitt- 

29 Dec. ISIS 

Granger, I Vet. Bn. (Jh.ith.un II Vlar. lh‘2B 

— Don. M* Donald, h. p. Bourlxm Uegl. 

whilst sir'iiig with the Iiisurgtnts m Soullj 
Arneiie.i 

Keinpland, QiiJi. Mast, of 1 erm.iriagh Mil. 

10 Dee. LSIO 

Mestwater, 3 (iir Bn. \pnl 1820 

ll.iy,h p. 3 (. cylon Btg. ( eylon27 Dee. ISJi? 

Slu a, 3s I'. Bahamas .3 J.in IS20 

Ru(k. h. p. 1 W . I. H Baib.ulois, .31 Mai. 

Oiange, lb F. on passage Iroini Indi.i 

1 Ajiril JS.O 

• Stuik, h. p. S I . jsoit. 1810 

f nsign F. II. ( l.iiki, 1 F. Tobago 23 M.ir. IS 2(1 

Booth, h. n. hibh Ftm. S s,p. iMo 

fovsles, 1 Vet. Bn. Isli ol Arran 17 Ap. Ih2ti 

l)t Uottiiibuigh, (01. 20 Mar 

I. lludsoii, h. p. 1( ) F, 1 1 do. 

Assistant Sing. Dcimott, ",3 F. I riiKonulei , 

) Git. 1819 

Simpson, ((0 F. Amnpoli^, \o\ i 

vSiotia 20 M.u 1820 

— Lane, h. p. 73 F. .3 I.m. 

Deputy Coiumis. (,tn. s^un, Diewrv, h. )i B^)^ 
sils, 19(h Apiil 18 '(} 

Dtp. Assist. ( omimss. Gen. Marsh.xll, lamau.i 
IS J il). IS20 

( ooke, si\in((iit 

27 do 

B mat k MiHltr Unison, Bermuda i9 I m. H o 
Cli. 'plain M. Arnold, drowiud at Stokts B.iy (Jl 
(lospoit Is May Isjo 

Be'. J. (/rant, Ji. p. 97 F’. JJ j tn. isL'O 

Promoi'iom and Appoinltm nt*! tao lah to 
i/iM tl in tJu u III I fji ( i*fa< < ?. 

.31)r. t.d'.l .ij'l.un sti.ici ' , Irom 2> 1 to In ( .i| t 

vu t St( W III, i M li I s M 1^ 1 V »n 

2 Dr. 1. Shukin/it, fiom h. p '2 1. 

( apt. 'Ill ( allii irt, (mIi. nt. difl bi 
twttn F. ill-pay 'Iioop, uul lullpiy 
coinpinvonv do. 

4 F. .'^eri. Maj Ki lly, Adj. and F'nsigri, \ i 
(jirah.iin, res. \dj. onlv d i. 

2> C.ijit. StewMit, from .3 Dr. frds. Mti ( MS 
.strati' , i\th. iio. 

f'O Liiut. Aluller, to be Capt. \K(’ Bowir , 
dt.iu do. 

rnsign B.aitktt, Lie.it. (u 

A 3L T. Durutord, Fn.>ign do. 

61 <,)i'p. M.ist. ( I. rke, lioni h. p. H \ oik H i. 

(,)ua M.isI.m,.i I''riiJJ,i vih. do. 

7i Fiisi^^n B un-'ford titmi h. p. b() I . I'M 
-igii, \ u i Hin^t, i \i h. do. 

83 .Surg 1 od, M D. Iro.o h. p. 32 I . Si ig. 

' <‘e Pimshon, fs.ih. do. 

2 >\ ,l.U.( aiO. Ill 11, lioui h 9 ) F. ( .ipl. Vii 
M'lnt're. 2 \it. Bii. do 

Miduyd Di'pn} tinoit. 

Insptetor llumt, iioiii h. p IumkiIo 
M Aplil 18-1' 
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Itcfflster. — Jiirths and Marriages, 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


[[June 


BIRTHS. 

i>(. 7, 1811). At Bombay, the Lady of thr lion. 
)-icutrnant-General Sir ('Juries Cohillc, G.C.B. 
eormnander-iii-eluef there, a daughter. 

Jnttl 10, ISSfO. At Musselburgh, Mrs William 
Cochran, a daughter. 

1.1. At Hans, the Lady of Major-General John 
Munay a slaughter. 

1. '). At Cdutham, the Lady of Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Pasley, of the royal engineers, a daugiiter. 

It). At Hamburgli, Mrs Alexander M*Lai‘(Jii, 
twin daughters. 

1«. .\t Teanmich, the Lady of Colonel Munro, 
a son. 

10. At Ardmore, Islay, Mrs Macineul, ii daugh- 
ter. 

— At Rotterdam, Mrs Kay, a son. 

20. At Ilocfyser, near the Hague, the Lady of 
John 7'urin Ferrier, Esq. a son. 

21. At Mormond House, Mi's Goidon of Cairn- 
biilg, a son. 

21. At Lisbon. Mrs James Graham, a daugh- 
ter. 

27. In t,^uecn Street, Edinliurgh, Mrs Ferner of 
Ilellesifle, a son. 

— AL Duiiitries, the Lady of Alexander Harley, 
Esq- a dcUighier. 

28. At l*eeblc.s, Mrs William Campbell, a 
daughter. 

2!). 'i'he La«ly of Dr Fergusson, York Place, 
Edinburgh, a daughter. 

— .\t Bruntisliuid (’astlc, tlie Lady of Major- 
General Broughton of Rosend, a daughter. 

— At Oldtield, Caithness, Mrs Htiidcrson, 
younger ofSeinpster, a son. 

— • At Dundas .Street, Edinburgh, Mrs C. B. 
Seott, a ilaugliter. 

30. Lady EliAibcth (>.iinpbell, a d.iughter. 

JL/^l. At Btisseir.s Gicen, near Sexeti O.iks, 
Kent, the Lady of Sir (’liarles Dalryinple, a son. 

— Mrs lleniiy, Ca.slle-street, Edinburgh, a .son. 

2. At DuintriCsS, Mis Taylor of froipieer Holm, 
a daughter. 

5. At West AiKlrulhei, Mrs ( onolly, a son. 

— At Arndilly-lumse, the Laily ol the Hon. 
\V illiaui Fiaser, a son .md lu ir. 

C. Ill (Iloeestei-plaie, London, the I^iulyof John 
Forbes Mitehcll, Ksq. a son. 

7- At Edinburgh, Mrs Fraser ot Ford, jun. a 
daughter. 

— At Milhken, tin* Lady ot Sir William MiJli- 
ken Napier, Bart, a son. 

8. At .^eatoTi-house, .Aberdeenshire, Lady James 
Hay, a sun. 

— At Abereromby-plaee, Edinburgh, the Lady of 
Major Orr, a son. 

>. At Lnerpool, the Lady of Franci.s Maxwell, 
Es<j. a d.-uightcr. 

10. At Edinburgh, Mrs ( raigie of (Jlendoul, 
twin .SUMS. 

1 K. At Fdiiiburgli, the Lady of William Robert- 
-on, Es(|. 7.), (ireat King-street, a son. 

10. At her IVitlier’s huusc, near Edinburgh, the 
Lady of William Floiiier, Esq. a son. 

— At F.dmburgh, Mrs Jos«.'j)h Macdowall, Ran- 
keillor-street, .1 son. 

— At \uehtmrni\e, the Lady of Thom.us 
.■sjuncer Jandsay, Esq, of Hulyinouiit, a sou. 

20. At Edinburgh, Mrs M. N. Maedcnuld, a 
flaiighter. 

21. At Mreslord, he Lady of the Hon. Captain 
Robert Rodney, R '■ a son. 

21. Ill .St , /allies s-squnre, London, the Laily of 
.Sir W. Wynn, a son. 

2.). At Kdbagie, Mrs Stein, a ilaughter. 

27. Mrs Turnbull, Dundas street, Edinburgh, a 

lOn. 

/v/r/r/.v, at London, the Viscountes' Duneannon, 
a son. 

MAniHAGE.S. 

Srpf- D, 1810. At Vellore, Lieut. Robetl V'uimg, 
Madras natne rifantry, fo M-iry, daughtei of Lieu- 
lenaiit-t oloncl llazicwood, Hon. East India (’oni- 
pany s service. 

Nor.."- ,\t Bomlwy, , I, inies Norton, E-iq. ofihe 
I'.ist India naval service, to the Mon. Eliza Bland 
F’rskmr, widow of the Hoii. Lieuteiiant-Coloiicl 
^.'iskme. 


1.1. At ('uJeuttA, George .Swlnton, Esq. civd ser- 
Tice, to \nnie, eldest cLiughternt S. Swinton, Esq. 
senior member of the Board of Control of Cus- 
toms, A.C. Calcutta. 

March 21, 1820. At LaneslKirough, Lieutenant 
John rennycuiek, of the 78th Highlamlers, to s.i- 
rah, thinl daughter of the Rev. James Farrell, viear 
01 LaneslMirough, county of Longford. 

April H. At Inverness, Alexander Ross Siiter, 
Esq. Shcritf-clerk of Jluss-shire, to Mary Ann, eld- 
est daughter of the late Captain John F'orlies, of 
the ath veterans ; and on tlie same day. Captain 
John Barclay, of the 4th Bengal cavalry, to Helen, 
second daughter of Captain John Forbes. 

20. At Edradynate, P.atrick Sm.ill, younger of 
Dirncan, Esip to Mary, daughter of James Stewart, 
J.ite ot Derculieh, Es^J. 

— At Langharn, Carmarthenshire, Owen Evans 
Lcwi&, Esq. of Glanyrhyd, in that county, to Eli/.Ji, 
daughter of the late John Neale, Esq. Edinburgh. 

— At Stoekbridgo, the Rev. .James Uoliertson, 
minister, Clackmannan, to Janet, daughter of the 
late Rev. Matthew Murray, mniistei of North Ber- 
wick, East Lothian. 

— AtClatto, Lieut. -Colonel Betinine of Blebo, 
to Miss M.iri.i Low, fourth iLiiightcr of Robert 
Low, Esq. of Clatlo. 

21. At Edinburgh, Arthur Pollok, Esq. mer- 
chant, Gr.ingeniouth, to !\liss Barh.ira, second 
ilaugliter of David Thomson, Ksij, W..S. 

— .Vt Doonhohn, Vyrshire, William M.iedonald, 
Ksq. of Balhshore, to . Miss Jane 111. nr, youngest 
daughter ol the late Captain William Blair, 

— At Jesslit'ld, .John Scotland, Esq. W S’, to 
Mary, d.aughlL“r ot the late Robert Burn, Esq. 

2.'). .At Abcilaily, ( h.iiles 'I'ush.iek, Esq, son of 
the Rev. Charles Tudiaek, .South shields, to Mary 
II.Mnilton, only daughter of Mr Francis Eiiislie, 
factor lor the Earl ot VVtmyss and March. 

— James M'Cook, Emj. W.*s. to \nne, only 
daughter of the late I'hoirias Laing, Esq and 
grand-d.uighter of the late Honourable George 
1 Ionic. 

— Mr George ForsytJi, binlili r, Newhiven, to 
Violet, vlaughter of Mr (’andlish, giotxT, Frederiek- 
.stieet 

2<i. At Steuton, lU James Morisoii, physician, 
Dalkeith, to Catharine, eldest daughter of Mr Bo- 
boit Forrest, Steiiton. 

— At tile manse of Collcssie, the ftev. AVilham 
Herdman, minister ot Haiti ay, ti) Miss A\:dker, 
daughter of the Rev. Andrew Walker, mnusiei ot 
( ullessie- 

— At tlie house of lier brother-in-law, I.iver- 
pool, .AreliibiiUl M.ixwell, Esu. to Marion, second 
daughter ol William Boyd, oi Mareli lull, F^q. 

— At Edinburgh, Alexander Iianoviteh, Multan 
Katte (.berry ivriin G berry, to Anne, fourth 
daughter of Jaiiieij NeiNon, F^sq. of Mill B.mk. 

28. At Mr Forsyth’s, firmer at Polton Mams, 
Mr John V oung, gioeer andpoiiHeier, Fldiiiburgh, 
to IsalK'lJa Forsytn, widow of Mr Geoige Ch.iries, 
Dalkeith. 

May ‘2. .At Edinburgh, Mr John Chill, eoaih 
m.aker, to Mi-.s Ann, third daughter of the late Mr 
Uilli-am Kinnaird, chemist, Edinburgh. 

10. At Dumfries, James Allan Dalyell, F’.sq. of 
the Hon. Ea.st India Conqiaiiy’s civil service, to 
Arentina, youngest daughter of the late .John 
M'Murdo, Issq. a 

1,5. At London, Mr James M'ffuy, of F)dm 
burgh, surgeon, to Ann, daughter ot Mr B. Hart, 
of Swansea, Glamorgcini-hne. 

— At Fklhiburgh, by the Rev. 'Fhoiii.is Gibsoii, 
J.oebmabeii, Alexander Manners, Esep W. S. fo 
Barbara, clilcst daughter of Stewart Murray F'ul- 
Lirton, Eiiq. of F'uJlarton. 

- At (Jlasgow, James King, Esq. of Kingsb(h 
rougli, to EliAibetli, ilaughtcr of the late Mr Alex- 
ander Ferguson. 

— At Leitli, Mr Niel Drybiirgh, to Agnes, se- 
cond daughter ot Bichard Gcd, Esq Leith. 

17. At .Spott-house, Mr Wright, of Neweastlc- 
uiMMi-Tynr, to Miss Barkas, of Sjiott-house. 

1'/. At 'I'ornngton, in the county of Devon, Dr 
John I'lvbc.s, physician ot Pen/ance, secret, iry to 
the Royal f.eologieal soeiety of Cornwall, to F!lj/.i 
Mary, eldesi daughter ot the late John Burgh, Esfi- 
ol C.ileutta, Bengal. 

22. At Borrow 5t oil nc5s, Mi WlJlum Augustin 
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Hartley, of Newciwtlo-uiHMi-Tyno, to Lilia-i, eMe^t 
(lau^'htVr ot the Lite Amlrew 1 ml. Esq. 

DEATHS. 

J«/f/ "JO, IS 19. On Ixjardliis Maicsty's blwp Cur- 
lew, then lynifj ni the Persian (iulpli, Arcnih,iUl 
Dalzel, K-sq. a>,sii>(!int-hurgeon of the ilun. Ea^t 
India C<nnpany\ ship Ternatte. 

Sr]}t. 1 1. At Pnriiea, Bengal, Captain William 
MaepherMin, of the iilfh native infantry- 

'JS At Caleutta, C.*; lam O. L. Browne, late in 
the II. C. R. Borviee. 

JO. At Bombay, Hugh Gt'orge Macklin, Ebq< Ad- 
voeate-gcnerHl. 

} In October last, on his passage from Madras to 
the Cape, Ca))taiii Arrow', of the Hon. East India 
Conijuny’s seiviec. 

Ocr. H. At Madras, Mrs Mtusluff Cnniiner, se- 
contJ daughter of tlie late i'hoinas Arbuthnut, F.-.q. 
of Kinmuiiday. 

31. At Coringa, East Indies, Mr Joht« Salter, 
aged i’8. 

Nnt>. .1. At Pondicherry, Mr John Paul Htigot, 
aged 'i.>, eldest son <if Mr Hugot, Freiieh Consul in 
heotland. 

7- Killed at Pisco, aged JH, Colonel James Nis- 
betl Charh's, late of the llth regiment, and aid-de* 
ejimp to Sir Robert Wilson. 

19. AtCaUiitta, Lieut. Peter Campbell, of the 
East India Company’s servK’c, third son of the l.ite 
Alexander Canipln’ll, Esq. of Barealdme. 

At (JaleuLta, Geoige, soli ot David Hill, Esq. 
civil '^eerctary. Madras. 

At Hydr,abad, m Dw ember last, Arthur Connell, 
surgeon in the Hon. E.Lsr India ( oinnany’s ser\ lee, 
son ot the late Re\. James Connell, minister of 
Soiii, Ayrshire. 

Dec. 2- At Jaulnah, Lieut- John Lockhart, of 
tho'Jd MavlraseaNahy, eldest son of the deceased 
M,ijor-Gen. William Lockhart. 

3. At sea, C’aptam Samuel M'Coimick, of the 
17th native infantry, M.ulras, eldest sou of tlic late 
William M'Corrniek, Esq. Edinburgh, 

— Gft Saiigor Island, on his way from (’attuck 
t<i ( '.'ilcutla, Robert her, Es((. late one of the judges 
of the Supri'ine Natne Court at Caleutta, second 
son of the deceasotl William Ker, Esq, of Kerfiold. 

l‘J. At Calcutta, Mr Edward Pond, in the Hon. 
E,ist India Company’s civil service. 

2.3. At Mir&iporc, alter a few hours’ illness, 
L'cnt- RoIktI RoheiUoii Hruec, 1st battalion Ist 
regiment Bengal native iiifaiitiy. 

Jim. 1.3, 1S2(). At Canton, Captain Robert Stair 
Dairy mplc, sou of the late .Sir Hew Hamilton Dal- 
ryniple of North Ueniiek <ind Uargany, Rart. 

fV/j. 19. At Jamaica, William Mercer Scott. Esq. 
fourth con of the late Rev. James Scott, Auehler- 
hoiisc. 

March 7. At Kilclief, m the 6fith year of his age, 
the Rev. Samuel Burdy, A.M. This gentleman i.s 
well known in the htciary world as the biogr.ipher 
of Dr Skelton, imd a.s the author of a History of 
1 1 eland. J’hc former of tliese volumes has been 
tliiiee repi lilted 111 London, and the lattei is spoken 
ol by till* reviewers .us a work of con.suicrabic merit. 

M r Burdy was a man tif great literary research. 
He was strongly attached to the e^blisluxl church, 
of w’lucli be was a zealous jiasuT. His maiuicrs 
were uriassuniing, and his heart devoid ot guile. 

1 n the performance of Ins clerical duties, he w.r!> 
(orrect and cxemplaiy; and in the various rela- 
tions of life. Ins conduct evmeixl that heixissi'.s- 
sc<l the principles ot an honest man, and the .sav- 
ing faitli ot a suimd and orthodox Christian. 

20. At Norwich, 111 his 80th year, Mr Joseph 
Leonard Monsigney, by birth a Erenebmaii, and 
many years in the service of the unfortunate l-ouis 
AVI. holding the post of Private Sccretciry till the 
death of that Monarch. 

— At Aiina|K>lis Royal, Nova Scotia, Assi.stant- 
Surgeon C. A. .Simiison. of the doth light infaiitiy. 

Apnl‘2. .Suddenly, at Lerwick, in the 8ith year 
of Ins ago. 'rhomas Dolt, Esq. ol Crui.ster. 

8. At Pail, in the south of France, the Right 
Hon. Thomas, Eail of .Selkirk. 

9. At Rainig, Loehalsh, Captain Patrick Grant, 
late of the (iKUi Tcgmicnt. 

13. At Airth C'astle, Mrs Giaham, widow of 
William Graham of Airth, Esq. 

11, At Pans, Dame Helen Colt, relict of .Sir 
David Raeof I'Nkgrove, Bart. 

IS. At Rome, Mr John Bell, of Edinburgh, sur- 
Rcon. A 


Hill 

— At Montnvfic, Miss K.atlicrmo Dgilvy, rtaugb 
ter of the laU* Sn W’llli.im Dgilvy, Hart, of Darr.is 
Id. At Rath, in his .SMli vi ar, Licut,-Geii. Elliott, 
of the royal marines, ,i desccnd.mt of the tainily ol 
Jsiobs Castle, Roxburghshne. 

~ At Mcggeriiey f astlc, John Mcn/ies, son ol 
Steuart Mcnzics, Esq. ol Culdaie-?. 

— Major-General W'llb.im Mudge, of llic royal 
artillerv. Lieutenant governor ot the Roy.il Mili- 
tary Academy at WooUicb, director of iho Ord- 
nance Survey of (treat Britain, examiner at the 
Hon. East India Company's Milibiry sciniHury at 
Addiseombe, a eoniimssioner of the Board ot Ljuigi 
tude, a fellow of the Royal Antupiarian and (no 
logical societies, and a iiieinlKT ot the Institute oi 
Pai ■ 

17. At Whiti'law, pari.^h of Currie, Eli/.abi'ih 
Git^Mi, .vife of Mr Davidson, farmer. 

— At Monvmusk-boii-a*, Anbibald (irant, ot 
Monymusk, Bart 

18. At No 9, Graham- street, Edinburgh, Gciir 
giana, aged 17, youngest daughter of the late Rev . 
John Fraser, Libbeiloii. L.inarksbire. 

19. At James’s .S’ljuare, Filmburgb, ^Ijs Eliza- 
beth Aiusley, daughter of the late Mr Henry Aui>, 
ley. 

— In his 84tli year, the Riglit Rev. Charles .Ai- 
biithnot, Loid Abbot of the suots Monastery and 
College of St James’s 111 Ratislxin. Tin'- vener.iblc 

J irelatc was lj<ini m ilie p,Hnsh of Luiigsidc, .Abcr- 
leenshire, from whence he w'as .sent at an early age 
to the above senunarv, of which, tor oonsiderably 
more than lialt a century, he was the brightest oi 
nainent and guardian. He was emmcntTy ilistui- 
guished for his elassioid knowledge, and accounted 
one of the best mathematieiaiH in (icrmaiiy, bav 
mg repcattdly earrieil off the liisf prues from tlx 
til niian universities, for sol v mg mathematical pro 
bl(‘ins. His imeommon sweetness of disixisifioir. 
beaevolence ot heart, and dev atioii of soul, were 
strongly ludiealcd by the manly openness ot his tine 
countenance and the dignity ot Ins appt‘ai.inee,~- 
jiersonal qualities which hercUmid unimp.nred to 
the last, so high was this amiable man icspix'lvd 
by the Germ.an princes, that when the diet of R.-v- 
lisljon, at the instigation, or rather command ol 
Bonaparte, had resolved to secularise the church 
lands of the empire, they made an express excep- 
tion in favour of Mibot Arbuthnot, iM'rnnltiiig bmi 
to enjoy the rev emu s ot the establishment during 
his life. It may not be improper to add, that thi» 
moiifvstcry and allege were louiidcfi about lUOO 
years ago, by one of those illustrious Scotchmen 
who had bet’ll attracted to the etmit ot the Ein 
peror Charlemagne, whose immiflcciiee t,» learned 
men h.i.s been so often extolled by historians. — 
“ The Ablxit’s funer.il,” says our corresjHwideiU, 
“ was solenmired with the greatest jxmip, and jt 
tended by ciowds of the German nobility, eager to 
pay this last mark of respect to the remams ot a 
Iran .s(> uiiivei sally bclovcil and .so deei>ly 'egret 
tcil.” 

20. At Edinburgh, Miss Daliclla ''tuart, daugh- 
ter of the late Jolih .Stuart of Ca>tleton, Esq. \\ .s. 

21. At Edinburgh, Mr James Blair, merchant, 
nLiir-strect. 

— At Edinburgh, agtxl 12, Mr George Stev ens, 
jeweller, after a long ilmcss. 

— At her house, m Park-strict, Mrs Ann Simp- 
son, relict ot Andrew Simpson, Ks»}. of View held. 

— At Workington Hall, Mrs tuiwcn, wife ol 
J C. Curweii, Esq. M. P. for the county ol Cum- 
berland, aged .3.3. 

22. At Ills house, Gayficld-jdaee, Edinbuigh, 
Alexander Bonar, Esep ot Radio, banker m Edm- 
buigh. 

— In George’s-squarc, Edinbuigh, Marg.iret, 
w ife of Colonel Munro, and daughter C)f the late 
Reverend James .Scott, Auchterhouse. 

23. At FMinburgh, Anne Judith, mlaiil daugh- 
ter of W. C. smith. 

— At the manse of Climv, the Rev. Alexander 
Mcarn.-,, minister ot that i»ari,sh. 

— At Lopness, Orkney, Anne Stiang, wife of 
William Strang, Esq. 

—At hLs house on Black heath, Peter Law\ic, 
Esip of FIrnes{Mc, aged .38. 

21. At Ballinenetf, near Haddington, Mr John 
Reid, fanner tlu rc. 

2.3. At his house. No21, Jarces-street, Rucking- 
ham (iate, Patrick Colquhouii, F2sq. LL.D. author 
ol the Treatises on the Polux- of the Metro)x)lis 
and the River Thames, and on the Wealth, Powei, 
.ind Resource', ot the Ihitish Empire, aged 
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Register.— ^Deaths. 


— At E(lmburgli« Mr John While, W'. S. 

— At QueeiMtcrry, M'ss Mary Davidson, ngetl 
8t». 

— A< Solsgirth, James Tail, Es([. m his 8»3d 
year. 

— At Jersey, Edward Morn It, Esq. late deputy 
paymaster-general to the forces m that isLand. 

“id. At Edinburgh, Mrs Isobel (rardner, wife of 
lliehard Hofohkls, Esci- of I'emideliall. W. S. 

^4. At Edinburgh, Agnes, aged 1.1 months, 
youngest daughter; and on the 2d May, Margaret 
Taylor, agtnl eight years, eldest daughter; .nnd on 
the 4th May, Susan, aged six years, second daugh- 
ter of Mr Thomas Watson Sliaw, N^elson Street, 

‘J8. x\t Tunbrulgc Wells, Captain George Allan 
Maele.in, of the HTth legimeiit, fourth son of the 
late Lieut -Colonel Maclean, Tower of London. 

— In consequeme of a fall from Ins horse. Sir 
Jolui 'ITollope, uwt. D. C. L. of Casewick, near 
.Stainfoid, Lincolnshire. 

— At Sunbtiry, Cohn Douglas of Mums. Esq. 

— .\t Langley, Kent, her Grace the Dowager 
Duchess of Northumberland. She was third daugh- 
ter of Peter Barrel of Beckenham, Es(i. sister of 
Lonl (fwydir, tlie Dowager Duchess of Hamilton 
CMarchioness of Eveter), and the Countess of B(v 
verly. Maincd Hugh, the hist Duke, in May 1779, 
by whom she had nine childien, ot whom four sur- 
vive, VIZ. The present Duke of Northumberland, 
Algernon Lord Prudhoe, Lady Agues, and Lacly 
Emily, married to f.ord James Murray, second son 
of the Duke of Atholl. 

L'y. In the both year of his age, the Bight Hon. 
William V'^aughaii, Eail of Lisburne. IDs Lonlship 
dying unmarried, is succeeded in his title and estates 
by his lialf brother, the Honourable Colonel John 
VaugliHii. 

,10. Mrs Elcanore Seymour Short, sik)usc of 
Duncan Stewart, Ksq. Boirowstoiiness. 

M(iy 1. At Kirkaldv, John Ford, Esq. 

— At Craigwood Oottage, Archibald Swmton 
Maitin, second vm of William Alexander Martin, 
Esq. W. S. 

— At Edinburgh, Jamts Shaw, youngest son of 
David Ilamsay, W. s. 

At Glasgow, Miss Jean Campbell, daugjiter of 
the late Ronald Campbell, Estp collector of the 
customs, Campbeltown. 

— General V igars, formerly of the life guards. 

2. At Clova, John Harry, only son of hur Harry 
Niven lumisdeii of Auehiudoir. 

At KirkaKly, John, only son of Mr Robert 
Russel, merchant there, age»l five years and mne 
months. 

— At Binlstonc, James Morisnn, Esq. younger of 
Craigend. 

4 At Edinburgh, Christian, infant daughter of 
John Tawse. Esq. advocate. 

•— At Hinckley, Leicestershire, Mary Ann, 
daughter of the late Sir Alexander Kiuloeh of Gil- 
merton, Bart. 

5. At Fulneck, of an inflamm.ation in his lungs, 
M.ister John Raitt, second son of the late John 
llaitt, Ksii. of ('art)liin. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Margaret Taylor, wife of 
Mr Robert Paisley. 

— At Edinburgh, Josephine, aged 15 months, 
daughter nf Mr Thomas Hay, ClyiWstrPCt. 

ti. At Toward, Day Hort Maedowall, Esq. fourth 
son of the late James Maedowall, Eiki. of Glasgow. 

7. At Miluticld, Alexander M* Donnell, Esq. so- 
licitor in Inverness. 

— At his house here, Mr John Ross, writer in 
Edinburgh. 

— At Graham hcet, Edinburgh, Ann, aged 17, 
oldest daiJghtei ul Mr Thomas < nghton of Sketls- 
bush. 

8. At his scat of Heton Lodge, near Leeds, Gen. 
George Barmird, colonel ot his Majesty’s b4th regL 
meiit. 

— At Edinburgh, Robert, fifth son of the late 
Mr James smith, mercliant, Bl'iir-street. 

9. AtAbcideen, in the prime of life. Dr James 
Simpson. 

— At Penmeuiek, Mr John Niven, merchant, 
aged 78. 

— At Linlithgow, Mrs Alexander Napier. 

— At his house, (Vaiguestock, John Urc, Esq. 
late inereliant in Glasgow. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Thomas Mair, m the 78th 
year of hts age, and who, for nearly 40 years, was 
a clerk m tlie Fiieiidly Insurance Oiliec. 

— At Covington Manse, the Rev. Bryoc Little. 

— Mr Aroliiliald Park, collector of customs, To- 
bermory, Isle of Mull. 


10. Ill Wimpolo-street, London, Henry John, 
second bon of the Hon. John Tliuriitoii Leslie Mel- 
ville. 

— At his house in George-sqiiare. Captain James 
Toil, late of tlie Hon. East India Company’s iia\al 
service. 

— At Clicltenham, in the 57th year of Ins age, 
Major-(;encrai Sir Haylett Framingham, Knight 
Commander of the Bath, and of the Royal Haiio- 
t Cl Ian Gucdphic Order, colonel of the royal horse 
artillery, and ooinmandiiig officer of the royal ar- 
tillery 111 IrelaiuL 

11. At hi.s brother’s house, Hareficld-Park, MuL 
dlesex, Alexander Stewart, Esq. army agent, liOn- 
doii, stvoiid son of Alexander Stewart, Esip ot 
Huiitfield. 

— At Rnieton, the Rev. James Macdonald, t 'hap- 
lain to the late 7hth regnneiit of foot, son of the 
late James Macdonald. Esq. of Rinctixi. 

12. At Auchterinairny, Fifcshire, Margaret Ma- 
rianne Lnndin, third daughter ot the dm*a-sc’d 
Christopher Li nilin. Esq. of Auehlermairny. 

— At Braoheail Manse, Mis Somerville*, wnlow 
of the late Siimnel Sommervilli* ol Anmpheil.iw. 

— At liieligarth, near Forfar, Mrs Skninei, wife- 
of the Rev. John Skinner. 

1.3. Mr John Siniii>.on, smith, Ablx-yhill. 

— At Eiiinbuigli, Mr James Saweis, liuokselkT. 

— At Newpoit, Isle of M'lght, Brevet Lieut. - 
Colonel Henry UorsJey, senior Major of his Ma- 
jesty’s .311 h regiment of inlantry, Cnplani of \ ai- 
month Castle. 

— At Hamburgh, Mrs May Cunningham, elde^l 
d.iughlcr ot the late Mr John CiinningTiain, Ibili - 
ton, and spouse of Alexander M'Lareu, Esq- mei- 
uliant, Hamburgh. 

— Geoige, the iufant son of William Rennie, 
Esq. W.*''. 

— At Tobago-street. Miss Jenii Hepburn. 

— - At Kdinbnrgli, Delxirah, second daughter of 
(he late George Longinorc, Esq. medical staff’, 
yuebt'e. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr M’llliam "Whyt, son of (lie 
late John W hyt, iEfiq. of Kmgston, Jamaica, and 
nenhew of (he late Ron Whyt, Esti. W.S. 

15, At Airbless, Gavin Alston, Esq. W.S. aged 

30. 


— At Edinburgh, Mr W, Murray, late porti-r- 
mereliant, Cellars' Close, Edinburgh. 

— At Merehiston-bank, near Edinburgh, Mr 
John Fletcher, aged 70. 

H5. Mr .Vlexandcr Stewart, farmer, Dunrobbin, 
Sutherlandshirc. 

17. At Dunkeld, Mrs Margaret M'Diilf Cargill, 
wife of Mr Jolm Leslie, writer there. 

— At Sillwood P.irk, Sunuinghill, Berkshne, 
Mary, the wife of George Sinison, Ewj. aged 18. 

— At I.auristi:)n, Miss Anne Krskme, eldesisut- 
viving daughter of the late John F.rskine o( Car- 
niKk, D.D. one of tlie immstcn* of Edinburgh. 

19. At her house, Baxter's Place, Mrs .‘siiiitb, 
widow of the late Mr Thoina.s Smith, morelianl, 
Blair-strcet. 

— At Livingston’s Yards, after a few days’ ill- 
ness, Mr James ( 'omlie. 

— At Dalkeith, Robert Thoibuni, late tenant 
in Blinkbonic. 

20. At Edinbfltgh, Margaret, stttmd daugliier of 
Mr Fairbairti, bOokscIliMr. 

21. In Gower-street, Bedford-squarc, London, 
Alevander Hendras Sutherland, Esq. F S.A. 

23. At Pinkicburn, near Musselburgh, in the 
78th year of his ago, Alexander Lintlsay, Esq. late 
physician in Dublin, and many years surgeon ni 
the late Royal Irish Artillery. 

^ Margaret, infant daughter, of William limes. 

Lately^ At Tobago, Lieut. Robinson, 4th f<K>t. 
A.D.C'. only son of Major-Gen. SirF. 1*. Robimoii, 
governor of that island. 

At Port-tilasgow, Mr Hugh Richmond, one of 
the under clerks in the Custom-house of Port-Glas- 
gow. His funeral was attended by a party of the 
volunteers. This young man’s death is nnu'Ii re- 
gretted. He never recovered from the fatigue he 
underwent during the insurreetion in Paisley, and 
from the bruises Tie received at Greenock, on the 


8th of ApnI. 

At his house, in Sackville-strcct, London, agcsl 
upwards of 80 years, the cclebrat**<i Arthur Young. 
Esq. of Bradllcld, near Bury, secretary to the Board 
of Agriculture. 

At Paris, Count Volney, a mcmlM'r of the late 
a Peer of France, and member of the 
Frcnch Academy. 


Oliver & Boyd, Printers, Edinburgh. 
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The Literary and Philow^ical Society of Glas^w, haring this year :«• 
Iccted, as the sulject of (heir Priae Poem, Blackwood’s Magazine/ 
the following composiUon, given in with the motto, “ Palham qm meruil 
feral" was unanimously judged worthy of the Dargarcl Medal. We are 
the more highly gratified by the compliments pud us in these beautiful 
verses, because they are now acknowledged as the production of our own 
excellent friend and valued correspondent. Dr Scott. 

We have to return our best thanks for tlie honour the Society has done 
us, by permitting us to enrich our pages with this masterpiece of Western 
Genius. . C. N. 
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ZvfnifAiiv 

Os rts atirttfas ra/sf»h ^9yo»v n ytoftn fin net^afttfts, 

H yssuMifv ifyia, Mnlrm finrih 9$»^ finr* . 

Mnh, K^rnty TOT TATPOOArOT yXuTrns inXit^fn* 

H fin nmraXiuUt /miT tinciXis i«'r« wiXinus 

AXX* anyti^Uf xtu ^twj{u, Msfiiip thi/p smiufim 

ABlSTOtHAVES. 


■■■'*' " I ego SANU8 AB 1LL1S» 

PeAKICIEM GUiECUyaUE FEROVT : MSBlOCElBUS ET QUEIS 
lONOSCASt VITUS T£KE0R«^UB1 aTTlB BATUR OTI, 

IlLUDO CUABTIS. HOC E8T UEOZOCRIBUS ILL18 
Ex VXTIIS UNCM : CUI SI COKCEDERE EOL18, 

MutTA POET ARUM VEKIAT MAKUS^ AUXILIO QUiE 

Sit 3fiBi ; (eam multo plubes sumus.) 

Horace. 

Stakd upon tht guard. 

And 8SE IF ALL THE 8X1LL OF FENCING FRANCE, 

Or thy Italian fragticE, cowardly Bravo, 

Can ward this flash of lightning prom thine eyes. 

Wilson. 

It 18 A SHAMS FOR ANY MAN THAT DISLIKES WhIGOERY AND iNFl- 
DELITY not TO ASSIST US. DO GIVE US AN ARTICLE, OOCTOR. 

Morris. 


# 



Ou& celebrated Juris long ago^ 

Coined twenty rhymes in praise of Mr Packwood ; 

But for a worthier name my verse shall flow. 

And every sounding stanza encl with Blackwood. 

II. 

Fierce brushy hairs on chins that bristled big, 

'Jem Pack wood’s razor shave olF smooth and smack would 

But for each bristling hair, a bustling Whig 

Sinks ’neath the keen victorious sweep of Blackwood. 

HI. 

Long ruled a Tyrant Fiend the Northern sky. 

Impious and cruel, whom no hand attack would ; 

Till pitying Heaven a stem Avenger, high 

And bold, upreared in thee, illustrious Blackwood ! 

lY. 

No cautious war thy hand would deign to wage. 

At once thy spunck the fortress storm and sack would. 

With sheer close thrust the tyrant to engage. 

Alone might suit the energy of Blackwood. 

V. 

At first high-seated in his old pavilion. 

Fain scorn the unwonted foe the flendisli quack would. 

And pass for pride before the sul;t)ect Million, 

The fear that made him shun the wrath of Blackwood. 


VI. 

But soon, I knew, thou’dst strip the thin dismiise ; 

I knew— -not long so crouse the Tyrant cra^ would, 
Exposetl in batter'd plight to vassal eyes. 

All bleeding from the vulture beak of Blackwood. 

▼II. 

The coxcombries of their bhu^heming cant. 

Full soon 1 knew to earth he hew and liack would. 
And on the ruins of the unrighteous plant 

The godly trophies of the march of Blackwood. 

VIIX. 

I knew thy thumps to quell the vauntings priggish. 

Of pert and impious upstarts And the knack would. 
And paleness mantle every visage whig^h. 

At the bare echo of the name of Bladkwood. 


IX. 


I knew the weight of thy o’ermastering digs. 

Soon teach the pompous iSwells to shout alack ! would ; 
I knew they soon, (these infldels and whi^^ 

Not blue and yellow look, but blue and nmek would. 


X. 

1 knew thou would'st run Leslie such a rig. 

That he no more, like some flerce Don Cossack^ would 
Against the tongue of Moses shake his Wig, 

Cow'd into reverence by the rod of Blackwood. 

xr. 

I knew thou'dst find a whip fl>r such a pig, 

I knew full soon he stop bis impious clack would, 

And be constrained to dye his whitening wig. 

By chemic tricks disguising dread of Blackwood. 
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XII. 

I knew he— (grant for once he were a chemist 
As great as Thomson, or as Gay Lussac) would 
Ne’er make his ugly bristles look the trimmest— 

I knew the world would smell his fUnck for Blackwood. 

XIII. 

The Galovegian Stot, (1 mean MaceuUoch)' 

1 knew your nose the monster’s i^rogress track would, 

. I knew you'd find a blinker for the Bullock,* ** 

And mr his cloven hoof a cl(^ of black wood* 

XIV. 

I knew the captive brute, compelled to stand, 

Fo^ in his fury like a cataract would. 

Braying and bellowing, tearing up the sand. 

And nowling jto the winds ror sport to Blackwood ; 

XV. 

Till, weary of the din, the Master’s sign 
The Baiters’ wrath unwearied counteract would,+— 

T^cave the base Beast 'at freedom to recline 
In his own bed of dirt, and growl at Blackwood. 

XVI. 

I knew your fist would be the end of Brougham, 

I knew you'd pummel him, and may^be smodk Wood, 

Till both should yelp in terror for the doom 
'Ihat waits the victims of victorious Blackwood. 

XVII. 

To shew how Harry, in his early days,. 

Gladly on all their Whiggery turn his back would. 

And for Pitt’s pudding ^ve ^eat Htt his praise 
Such glamour«mighl Is thme— I thank thee, Blackwood ! 

xviix. 

How Pitt the Renegado scorned, and swore 
That such Upholders ne’er his banner lack would— 

How Addington the fine French letter tore— 

The world had never known— without ihy Blackwood. 

XIX. 

Watch, jealous Guardian of old Scotia’s weal ! 

llow dance these lads (enfeebled were thy thwack) would ! 
W atch, hero ! with thy ^hteous rod of steel — 

Let nought decrease thy vigour, peerless Blackwood ! 

XX. 

If any doubt my deeu prophetic strain. 

Right glad a pouna I bet against a pliebk would. 

That time will shew my words were not in vain. 

When 1 foretold the widening sway of Blackwood, 


• Vide Fmntispiecei^ 

** Such mibliGationa do not the sentiments of the people of Scotland, or 
the people of England. God forbid. If the eneigies of tne countiw were once 
roum, the loyalty of the great mass of fixe people the empire would soon crush 
and annihilate aU the vile disturbers 0. t^ public peace aM their publications. 
1 cannot help pointing ant to you, nly iao «4 one newspaper, teeming with un- 
constitutionBr principles, iridustuou^y ehreulated throi^hoiit the nation, and high- 
ly calculated to mishad the people,' m .tp ekeite tliem <npda«t the higher> orders of 
society, and the leghimate goveiniittenr of the countty : the paper 1 allude to is call- 
ed the Scotsman ; written, I know not, and { care not, 1^ whom, but certainly 
not by a ihorou^^d Scotsman, became I never have men able to dete^ in it 
one sentiment fjr genuine jjpyalty to the or ahy symptom of genuine respect 
for the blessings of our happy cpn^titufioi^. I do fKereroie, niy lads, as your 
colonel, recommend this paM to ybur special contempt.* —A/arjnfr 

Speech to the EdUnhuti^ Mt^Ua, ‘ * 
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XXI. 

The Edinburgh Review has now no sale — 

Friend Constable's spare cemies build a stack would^ 
While on, prevailing still and to prevail. 

The certain circulation moves of Bliudewood. 

XXXI. 

Judicious people banish from theit houses 

Much sooner JEsop, Gay, or Telexnaque would. 

Than not enrich their children and their smuses. 

With monthly stores of loyal wit ^in Blackwood. 

" XXllI. 

Luxurious people rather want Champaigne, 

Lahttc, Ilocheimer, Grave, ^uterne, Barsac would. 
Than on the glorious twentieth gape in vain 

For the rich treat of treats that streams iVom Blackwood. 

XXIV. 

The ancient Damsel in her elbow-chair 

Less miss her tea and toast (or Cogniac)i would. 

Less boll and route would miss the younger fair. 

Than the gay cordial of the page of Blackwood. 

XXV. 

The poorest Shepherd on the Yarrow-hill 

Much rather want his mouthfhl of taback would— 
Caddies themselves would sacrifice their gill. 

Rather than hear there was no more of Blackwood. 

XXVI. 

Were the whole nation poll’d, 1 dare to say 

The |>r]ghtest mark in Britain’s Almanack would 
Be placed against the Twentieth — the glad day 
That gives the longing world the page of Blackwood. 

XXVJI. 

Nay, Ebony's ^eat fame the channel crosses ; 

firman Frofessors rather bivouack would. 

Than want the monthly versions which the Vosses 
And Milliners publish of the cream of IBiackwood. 

xxvxii. 

Parisian Incroyables also read him— 

The run at Galignani's table slack would 
Could that superb Traitcur no longer feed 'em, 

(I mean th^r minds)— with tid-bits d la Blackwood, 

XXIX. 

1 might enumerate more names with ease : 

The bearded Russ himself, and . shorn Polack would 
Rebel against their Autocrat’s decrees^ 

If his taxLSs should check the sale of Blackwood. 

XXX. 

I’m told he’s now republished at New York, 

And in Savannahs read, and- swamp, and back-wood. 
Even Indim tribes, that munch turns J^ife^ and fork. 

Have taste enough to like ihe jokes in Blackwood. 

XXXI. 

There are some utter idiots, 1 know h. 

These most the mereat balderdash attract would ; 

These Bums of Paisley prize above the Poet, 

And Baldwin’s JoHut above the James of Blackwood. 
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xxxri. 

There is no arguing with folks like these ; 

Even from a martyr’s patience it subtract would^ 

To think within our firacious King’s four seas 
Men can exist blind to the worth of Blackwood. 

xxxiii. ^ 

When wits revile him— 'tis mere fUdgvP-no less : 

Even Jeffi-evj were he fairly on the rack, would 
Make a clean breast, I doubt not, and confess 
He has in private a penchant for Blackwood. 

XXXIV. 

A man like him, (who doubts ?) it hugely tickle 
To hear the slang of his own low '^^g pack would. 
He knows that he himself has been a Pickle, 

And must excuse the liandom Shots of Blackwood. 


XXXV. 

I think of manhood if he had a particle 

He instantly his nonsense all retract would. 

And set about a clever leading article. 

To be inserted (if approved) by Blackwood. 

XXXVI. 

Envy they say’s a rotten tooth— that tooth 

From Jedrey’a jaw, with joy, myself extract would. 
Then like the Eagle he’d renew his youth. 

Breathing the Ellangowan air” of Blackwood. 


XXXVII. 

Yet if he did so, one cannot deny 

That Leslie grunt like some D^oniac would. 

That’s probably the reason Frank’s so shy 

To quit the old Review and write for Blackwood. 

JHII) XXXVIII. 

Well— well— let thilW go on. Professor Leslie 
Turn over and squabash the Zodiac would. 

More easily than at Glasgow, Greenock, Paisley, 

(Where I’m best known) unsphere the star of Blackwood. 

XXXIX. 

A man, at all malicious, it is clear. 

Another tumble wish to sonsy Jack would. 

Such as he had at Amsterdam last year. 

When squinting at another star than Blackwood. 

xi<. 

But when one takes his corous Into view. 

That wish to something nad amount in fact would ; 

No— no— I wish John well, and well to do. 

Amply the sneering world avenges Blackwood. 

X1.I. 

And yet, one can’t help thinking, when he foil. 

How all the old frogs croak, and ducks quack*quack would ; 

1 know no sound to equal’t out of HdU, 

That Dutch concerto round that butt of Blackwood. 

xi-in ^ 

Methinks I see him in the act of tumbling. 

With what a squash the fine green mud he whack would ; 

His grinning, and his gaping, and his grumbling— 

A cut must frimish for a friture Bla&wood. 


XLIU. 


m 

m 


m 

« 


xtiv. 


k 
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vii 


XLV. 

To Fearman^ though I think he tricked us basely^ 

What answer better far than Pontefract” would 

I will point out for once — Old Tales of Leslie;’' — 

That “ Series” I’ll review myself in Blackwood. 

XLVI, , 

And though his Jedediah is no genius^ 

Sagaciously lie such a work r^act would ; 

If he declined^ Knowles^ author of Virginius, 

Perhaps would try^ lured by the praise of Blackwood. 

XLVII. 

But vainly Fearman with John Ballantvne> 

Essay another hazard of tic-tack would ; 

Impostors seldom in the upsliot shine^ 

Witness your foes, O Ballantyne and Blackwood. 

XL VIII- 

'Twas said^ some weeks ^o^ that Ballantyne 
Hop off in some affection iliac would ; 

But^ thanks to Dr Baillie's skill and mine^ 

John’s now quite well— though not so stout as Blackwood. 

XLIX. 

Should John departj how all the genial Muses” 

Lament that grievous blow^ that Hopeless wrack would ! 

Not often such a man our phmet loses— 

All edged with black would issue the next Blackwood I 

L. 

I could find rhymes for twenty stanzas more. 

If I look o’er some book prosodiac would ; 

Our tongue is not so thankless nor so poor 
As to give only fifty rhymes to Blackwood. 

LI. 

And as for subjects^ from what has been^ 

Is^ and shall be^ with ease my song protract would^ 

Lashing the dolts^ who’ve read the Magazine, 

Yet joined the base Whig splutter against Blackwood. 

LII. 

True, though some fearful tricks I knew, I ne’er 
The archives of remembrance old ransack would. 

To drive some paltry creature to despair ; — 

We'd smile at — — — 's feckless spleen, my Blackwood. 

LIII. 

Nor would I mention Hypocrite-Trepanners, 

What Sandy calls his Head tliough that distract would ; 

No ! I would ne’er offend against good manners ; 

But wish your foes were all as weak, my Blackwood. 

LIV. 

In short, however great might be my zeal, 

Npt willingly I come into contact would 

With bodies that have not the sense to feel 
Such gentle skelps as are bestowed by Blackwood. 

LV. 

Such " an idea I would reprobate,” 

1 never mbbet a small spruce gim-crack would ; — 

The ** only literary Bailie’s”* pate— 

1 would just touch it with your fan. Miss Blackwood ! 

* am the only man of letters in the Council, and all Kurope knows it.” 

IrsE Dixix. 



vili 


Tesltmoruum* 


LVl. 

Yet I would hang a symbol up before him. 

That make him half a hypochondriack would— 

An Ebon Switch to dangle m terrorem, 

And make such geese not cackle about Blackwood. 

tvii. 

In future years^ if men, not yet 1 

Sons of our sons, with equity would 

Assign their proper stations to James Scott, 

And other famous bards that write in Blackwood. 

Lvnr* 

All, I’m quite sure, that relish what is pleasant. 

Applaud my pro^y el^;iac would 

Especially what I’m about at present# 

My testimonium— ^ Blackwoods 

JLIX. 

1 do not mean diat closely coincide 

With all my sentiments they 8nick»fiir*sDack vduUi, 

But my pure verse and skill they’d hmd with pride. 

And Bipliopoles unborn woidd envy Blackwoiod J 

LX. 

Each wish he had of Wits a band os strong,^ 

Beneath his banner, in some snug barrack would ; 

And bum, new ages and new tribes among. 

To fill once more the glorious shoes of Blackwood— 

LXX. 

Which are (^sub rasa) any thing but slippers-^ 

Few covet, of that post, a lengthened tack would ; 

Among Field M aiahafe look, or Greenland Skippers, 

If you’d find ijHpt to match the nerves of Blackwood ; 

Lxn. 

Or ’mong the Lavenders and Vickerys look. 

With Radicals durt seom tlie least compact would; 

That Thistlewood’s base gang so bravely toed:. 

Just as THE Baebbb’s must be seazed by Blackwood. 

LXIII. 

But stop ! though rhymes bn rhymes would come like butter, 

I fear you take me fiwnJauimac would. 

Should I go on — whereas no stuff I utter, 

Sound Solid Sense inquired this hymn to Blackwood. 

If any Whig dispute xily word, right wOliiig 
I with that Sceptic gentteraan eontmet would. 

To furnish him a stanza, (price onx shilling) 

Each day for twenty years in praise of Blackwood. 

$ote tjbr Biter* 

Approving much this novel style of song. 

We’ve promis’d Doctor Scott a mint o’ sUlcr,” ^ 

To make another, by next Month, ^ long, ^ 

Each stanza to conclude with ** Bobby Miller.’* 

As witness our hand at the pen, 

July the TwenUeth. 

C.N. 
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THV TUNIS UAI^K AND THE DERVCS OP SMYRNA ; 

Being a New Tale for a Melo-Brama. 

CHAPTER L 

The Tunis merchant arriveM at Smi/rna ivith his daughter^-^Ismael endeavours 
to evade the prediction of the blind Coptish Beggar, 


At the time when the events about to 
be narrated took place> an old nier* 
chant, from Tunis, had arrived at 
Smyrna, and had hired a house on the 
sea-shorc to reside in, so long as he 
remained there, which was only for 
purposes of trade. He had come in a 
small vessel, which had been sorely 
beaten by the Mediterranean waves ; 
and he had brought wit^i him his 
daughter, for the purpose m restoring 
her health by a voya^, and because 
there was nooody in Tunis to whose 
charge he could commit her during 
his absence. But no sooner did this 
rugged old sailor anchor his bark at 
Smyrna, than he immured her in the 
house before-mentioned, which was 
not in any street, but which overlook- 
ed only tne sands of the shore ; and 
thus she was left solitary during many 
a long hour, while he was en^ged in 
various transactions, When he came' 
home in the eveniiigs, he sometimea 
took her to walk on the shore, or inh> 
the town, wi^t in a veil, to purchase 
such trinkets^, he thought would 
please her; and^^swas all the re- 
creation she fidbyed* The young 
woman, being w a g^e an<l goocU 
natured disp^tion, ukt hot com^alii, 
but purchased a tame squirrel to dis- 
sipate her melancholy, and fVequently 
cast her dark-brown eyes across the 
lonely shore, which was seldom crossed 
by any passenger. One day a young 
merchant of Smyrna, who was walk** 
ing there, observed her at the window 
Vor.. VH. 


with a white handkerchief at her eyes, 
from whence he concluded that she 
was weeping ; and, being moved with 
tenderness, he drew nearer, and saw 
that she was very handsome, although 
of a dark complexion. He there- 
fore came to the foot of the rock u^nm 
which the MNise was built, and asked 
her what was the cause of her grief, 
and if he could do any thing to serve 
her ; fiar/' said he, now I perceive 
that you are the same individud whom 
I lately saw purchasing a necklace m 
Smyrna. The person who was with 
you desired you to put on the neck- 
lace to try whether it would fit, and 
therefore you threw oft' your veil, since 
which time I have never ceased to 
think of you, so that I have frequently 
been forced to come and walk beside 
the dashing waves to sooth my 
troubled thouglitSi I used to be such 
amexcellent anthmetician and corapu- 
tey, that I could almost have counted 
the sands as they were blown past me 
by the wind, hut of late, in counting 
money, have frequently been put into 
confUsion, and over-reached by persons 
of very inferior understanding.'* In ex- 
pressing himself to this eftcct, the 
merchant, whose name was Ismael, 
said nothing more than truth* The 
young woman was not displea^ to 
near him ; and, wiping away the tears 
which she had been shedding, she re- 
plied, “ You speak very rashly and 
indiscreetly, and I am astonished that 
you shoula think so much of a stran- 
ge X 
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ge^ from Tunis, for, although our Being so commanded, Ismael with- 
people are by no means so dark com» drew, but returned about sunset, to 
plexioned as those of Morocco, yet, take his station at a place from whence 
when compared with the Turkish wo- he could view the road which led to 
men, we are like hyacinths beside Selima's house. In due time, he saw 
tulips.” To which Ismael answered, the Tunis shipmaster walking home 
“ 1 am not properly a Turk, but of with a countenance expressive of cha- 
Arabian extraction, and therefore es- grin, for the markets had been very 
teem every thing the more for coming dull that forenoon. Ismael came run- 
from near the sun. Long may your ning after him, like a person out of 
lovers wish for you at Tunis.” Ta breath, and cried, Stop there ! I be- 
■which she replied, Alas, I great- Seech you, sir. Are you the person 
ly fear that I shall never see it again, who has the Turkey leather and casks 
and that was the cause of rny shedding of almonds ? — Pray, stand still and 
tears ; for when we last quitted the speak ; for I hope you have still some 
place, and were g:oing towards our ship, left.” The Tunis merchant came 
there was a frightful looking blind back a few steps with great cheerful- 
Coptish beggar sitting on the pier, ness. " Left !” said he, why, the 
and I chanced to tread upon his foot in whole is left.” " But where are they 
going past, upon which he uttered said Ismael, perhaps in some ware- 
an angry growl, and said, Selima, house in town ? but I must see them 
take a long look of Tunis, for you will to-night.” No,” replied the Tunis 
never see it again, unless you can find captain ; ** they are in my house here, 
your way home from a ship sunken in and we shall survey them presently ; 
the middle of the sea.” My father but as daylight is almost over, we shall 
did not hear the words, but they have go into the house and smoke together ; 
rung in my ears ever since ; and often for it is suitable that every bargain 
when I sit looking at the sea, I anti- which takes place after market hours, 
cipate that we shall be drowned in our should be transacted in an amicable 
voyage back. Whenever I see the manner.” 

clouds driving faster than usual, I re- So saying, he opened the door with 
member the saying of the haggard and a large key, and was followed by Is- 
ominous looking man ; but I have mael up stairs. And there, having 
never mentioned the circumstance to examined the goods by lamp light, 
my father, for I know that he urould Ismael willingly allowed the native of 
not pay the least regard to it, being Tunis to have the most favourable part 
bound to sail again when the time al- in the sales which took place. M^hen 
lowed him for remaining here is com- these were concluded, the captain 
pleted.” To which Ismael replied, (whose name was Muley Hansom,; led 
This saying of the beggar’s must him into another apartment, and call- 
have proceeded merely from anger ; ed to his daughter, “ Now, Selima, 
and it probably would never have we are going to smoke our pipes, for 
recurred to your recollection, but for this stranger has dealt so civilly, that 
the lonely and cheerless life to which I have nothing further to say to him. 
you are condemned. But if your mind Therefore bring your dulcimer, and 
is really anxious, I shall consult a ve- let us bear some ofyour Barbary songs; 
nerable dervis, who dwells near Smyr- for music, thej say, dispels care.” Ac- 
na, and who is well able to judge of cordingly Selima played upon the dul- 
such matters, and to give advice con- cimer ; and when she had finished, 
ceming them. But, in the mean time, she went away. Upon which, Ismael 
I wish I knew where to find the Tunis said to the sailor, How hapny you 
merchant, for, perhaps he may have are in having such a daughter f Her 
some goods to dispose off. ^Mf you bt.tuty I need not commend, for that 
are a merchant,” replied Selima, He is obvious to every beholder ; neither 
has ivory and ostricn feathers, worthy is it necessary to mention her skill in 
of a sultana : He has also some mo- music. But the sweetness and grace- 
rocco leather, and other articles, a fulness of her behaviour exceeds both 
little damaged by the sea water, which of these> and therefore fortunate will 
he keeps heie, and is afraid he will be the roan who obtains her.” When 
have to carry back again. But now, he had said this, Muley Hansom looked 
go away, for I have spoken too long at hiro attentively before he replied ; 
with you." ‘ for in the East a person, in obtaining 
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a wife^ payB always a siun of money passion as misplaced in a native of 
to her relations. He then said^ Tunis. They recommended to him 

lima had more suitors than one when . to fbrget her as soon as possible ; for 
she left Tunis ; and the richest, said they said he was only labouring un« 
he, would be ready, on her return, to der one of those temporary infatua* 
pay down five hundred sequins at her tions to which the minds of young 
nuptials, which would then take place men are subject. This language was 
immediately. But if 1 were giving not much fitted to soothe him after 
her to any man in this country, I their reftisal ; therefore he went away 
would require a thousand, for leaving fhll of anger, and once more returned 
her at a distance.** IsBMel, when he to the sca-shore, that he might be'able 
heard this, became very dioughtfiil, to breathe out his indignation far from 
for he knew the sum was much larger any* observer. There he found the 
than he could command at that time, waves now breaking with threatening 
He therefore took leave of Mul^ clamours in the d^k. Their noise 
Hansom, to go home and consider how brought to his remembrance the say- 
he should be able to make up a thou- ing of the Coptish beggar, and he said 
sand sequins before the expiry of the to himself, although their ship has 
two months during which their vessel come hither safe, who knows what 
was to remain at Smyrna ; because, if may happen in their return. There- 
they once weighed anchor, all hia fore every thing must be done to pro- 
hopes would be blasted, and hia rival vent Selima from leaving me here to 
in Africa would secure the prize. die of broken heart, which would cer- 

The rest of the evening Ismael tainly be the death that would befall 
spent in endeavours to borrow money, me, both from disappointment, and 
but when he confessed to, his fnends from anxiety for her safety.** After 
the purpose for which he wanted it, various other cogitations, he went home 
tliey all agreed in pronouncing the sum more confirmed in his passion by the 
demanded by Muley Ransom to be ex- difficulties which he had to encounter, 
orbitant, and likewise condemned his 

CHAP. IL 

Ismael goes to consult the Dervis'-^ihe burning of the charmed kaf^ which 
leads io fatal consequences. 

Next day he resolved to visit and Ismael found the Anchorite sitting at 
ask the advice of a famous dervis, who the door of his grotto, and looking in- 
lived near Smyrna, in a retired grotto to the atmosphere with an air of the 
and garden at the foot of a mountain, most perfect serenity and contentment. 
As Ismael drew near the place, he IsmaeJ, having saluted him, and beim 
found that the dervis had chosen a recognized by him, sdd, Oh, vener- 

r t cool, tranquil, and remote from able man, how delicious is this retreat ! 

turbance. The trees there seemed What pleasure you must have in ail- 
to display an uncomparably vivid rivaling this spot of ^ound !’* To 
green, ana to spread forth their arms which the dervis replied, My fa- 
almost to paradise. Hie flowings of vourite employment is that of listen- 
the wind made them shew the differ- ing to the nol^ of this water, whose 
ent surfaces of their innumerable bimbles are emblematical of tlie vani- 
leavcs, with a gentle rustling. A small ty of human life. As for cultivation, 
brook of water, clear as diamonds, ine fhiit trees here are of spontaneous 
came racing down the hill into his mwthu But you, my son, appear to be 
garden, and produced, along with the labouring under some feverish agitatioir 
trees, and tne sound of the dems's of mind.*^ To which Ismael answered, 
voice in reading, such a sustained and Yes, indeed ; and not witliout good 
harmonious murmur, that persons cause.*' But the dervis replied, Get 
were often found fast asleep in the quit of your passions, and then* you 
middle of a neighbouring road, where will never have any cause. But in the 
they had stopt their mules to listen meantime let me know what is afilict- 
for a short rime ; so that many people ing you." 

had to order their slaves to go round The young merchant accordingly in« 
a difierent way, so infectious was tto fermecl him of the circumstances in 
tranquillity of the place. which he stood. The dervis observed 
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to him, ** If you had come here to re* 
ceive consolation after the loss of this 
beautiful foreigner, I could perhaps 
have helped to soothe your mind ; but 
since your wish is to know how you 
shall be able to get possessiem of a cer- 
tain sum, before the end of two months, 
you should rather have gone to con- 
sult a usurer. 1 have nothing in the 
world but that earthen jug for lifting 
water, and this leathern gown, whicn 
1 have worn for fifty years ; nor do I 
wish any thing more for my own use. 
I cannot point out any new way of 
multiplying gold; and therefi^e my 
advice is, to engage earnestly in your 
trade, until the diip is ready to sail. 
See what you can m^e — and, besides, 
I know that you have a small bark, 
with a considerable cargo, gone into 
the Black Sea, and Who knows but it 
may bring you in seasonable returns. 
But, in the meantime, .as young i)er- 
sons of fervid minds are apt to turn 
very unfit for judicious exertion, when 
under the influence of passion, I shall 
give you something to wear within 
our turban, whi^ will effectually 
eep your understanding cool and clear 
so long as you retain it there.” So the 
dervis took a leaf, and having written 
upon it in unknown characters, he 
placed it in the inside of Ismaefs tur- 
ban, saying, it contains a charm 
which I composed after five year's me- 
ditation among the rocks of Mount 
Caucasus, where 1 had constructed 
emblematical figures of all passions in 
snow, which remain frozen to this 
day. But I charge you, that as soon 
as you have no farther use for it, you 
will take out the leaf and hold it to 
your heart, where it will immediately 
take fire, and be consumed ; so that 
it may not fall into the hands of any 
person capable of reading the words, 
and making a bad use of them.” 

Ismael eagerly received and put on 
the turban, and was astonished at the 
instantaneous cliange which it produc- 
ed on his feelings : '' Continue to 
wear it,” said the dervis, and if 
your quick-sightedness in every trans- 
action does not outstrip that of the 
ablest persons, mav the sound of my 
voice, in reading the Koran, no longer 
soothe w'eary travellers, but be drown- 
ed by the croaking of ravens ; may 
these trees be burnt to charcoal by 
(scorching winds ; may the brook no 
longer flow into my garden, but find 
another passage down the mouatain ; 


and may I myself be found drunk in 
the streets of Smyrna with forbidden 
wine.” 

Ismael replied, ** Now, having re- 
ceived this valuable gift, 1 must go to 
make use of it, for time is precious.” 
The dervis quietly resumed the place 
where he had been sitting before, and, 
opening his Koran, ^ began to mingle 
bis voice with the gentk gurgling of 
the water. As Ismael withdrew, tlic 
murmuring sound came after him, 
along with odours ftom sweet-scented 
shrubs, and produced such a gentle 
drowsiness, that he could scarcely get 
back to the road with his eyes open : 
but it happened that a branch of a 
tree took nold of his turban, and lift- 
ed it off, a circumstance which pro- 
duced such a sudden change upon his 
feelings that he immediately recollect- 
ed himself. He saw the birds foiling 
asleep on fruit trees, with pieces of 
fruit in their bills ; and, having re- 
\placed his turban, he came away as 
fost as possible, and returned to town. 

After having there exerted much 
activity and judgment, he found, to- 
wards the end ot' two months, he had 
made such profits as would enable 
him to pay the thousand sequins. 
During alt that time, according to the 
dervis's advice, ho had refrained from 
going near that part of the shore 
where Selima's house was situated ; 
but having one day gone into the shop 
of another merchant, he was desirous 
of seeing some goods which were kept 
in a lower room ; and accordingly the 
merchant and he went down together, 
that they might unfold and inspect 
them. 'While doing sc^ they heard 
footsteps on the floor above, and the 
mercliant, leaving Ismael alone, went 
up to see who was there. Soon after, 
Ismael heard the merchant engaged in 
conversation with some persons, ami 
tliought that he eould recognize tlie 
voices of the Tunis captain and his 
daughter^ This sound speedily called 
away the attention of Ismael from the 
merchandise that lay scattered before 
kim. He snatched off his turban, and 
taking out the mysterious leaf, said, 
Now, leaf, ypu Jiave been of great 
service, but I shall not retain you any 
longer.” He accordingly held it to his 
heart, where it took fire. He threw it 
down, and soon saw it reduced to tin- 
der. A few red sparks now held the 
place of its former inscription: and 
Ismael ran up suirs, for he thought 
6 
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he heard the voices receding. Upon persons employed in bringing about 
reaching the shop he found it empty, matrimonial engagements ; andac6ord^ 
and went into the street, where he saw ingiy, Ismael, having collected three 
Selima and the Tunis merchant at old maiden aunts, sent them, to state 
some distance : but Ismael only stood his case to Muley Kasem, who return- 
and gazed at them, and then returned ed a favourable answer, 
home. In the East, the women are the 

CHAP. III. 

Ismael hears of a loss which he imputes to httnself ;^1ie is obliged to resort 
to the abode of a famous magician for assistance. 


Next day Ismael felt the absence of 
the charmed leaf from his turban $ 
but his heart was joyful, for, although 
there were only two days to elapse be- 
fore the sailing of the ship, he thought 
there was no more cause to feel anxiety 
about that event. Now," said he, 
** are the gloomy forebodings of the 
blind African brought to nothing; 
for, although Selima will never see 
Tunis again, if she remains here, yet 
she has certainly nothing to fear from 
shipwreck." With these thoughts 
passing through his mind, he walked 
to the shore, and there found a per- 
son who told him various news of 
what had recently happened in Smyr- 
na, and, among other things, men- 
tioned, that a certain merchant had 
been greatly afflicted by the loss of 
goods to the value of about two 
hundred sequins, a Are having tak- 
place in his house by some ac- 
cident which he could not under- 
stand, for that he never had carried a 
lamp or other flame into the place 
where these combustible goods were 
kept. When lie mentioned the name 
of the merchant, Ismael found it was 
the same man with whom he had been 
the day before. The communicator 
of these bad tidings then went away, 
and left Ismael confounded, for he 
remembered of leaving unextinguished 
the embers of the dervis’s leaf. After 
revolving the circumstances several 
times over in his mind, he was seized 
with bitter grief, and said, I now 
feel certain that I have been the cause 
of this loss. But although the know- 
ledge of the fket is oonflned to my own 
lK)som, it cannot long remain there, 
for true love will not allow any deceit 
to harbour along with it, and Justice 
must be rendered. Oh fatal neglect I 
— Cruel dervis! not tofbrewarn me! 
— it is now too late to regret my in- 
considerate impatience that would not 
stop to extinguish the origin of this mis- 
fortune. Oh fatal gift ! that for a while 


enabled me to act coolly, and tp pursue 
a prosperous course, but which at last 
undid its former benefits, by scatter- 
ing abroad the destructive Are which 
it caught from my heart. And now 
the wind already seems to < blow fair 
westwards, that it may be ready to 
carry Muley liansoin teck to Tunis ; 
and after it does sO, what consolation 
would I receive, though each of thosc^ 
drops , which the green volumed ocean 
dashes forth at my feet, were to be- 
come a separate emerald. But love, 
which lives by truth, must be con- 
tented also to receive fVoin truth a fatal 
severing stroke. And yet, after re- 
storing to this merchant the value of 
what has been destroyed, I must still 
try once more what can be done." 

When he went to make this gene- 
rous ofler, the merchant knew not 
what to think of it ; for Ismael, in af- 
firming that he was the cause of the 
fire, would not explain by what means 
it had been produced. Nevertheless 
the lupney was accepted, and Ismael, 
having returned home with a heavy 
heart, sent word to Muley Hansom 
tliat a sudden misfortune had deprived 
him of a large sum, and that he hoped 
Muley would wait at least for a few 
days, till his bark returned from the 
Euxine sea. The Tunis captain re- 
plied, that he was sorry for Ismael’s 
misfortunes, but could not delay sail- 
ing-- and that he disliked having con- 
cern with unfortunate persons, tor ill 
luck was infectious ; but that he would 
be glad to see him when he could pay 
down the thousand sequins. 

The last expedient thatlsinael could 
think of was to resort to a famous mo- 
ney lender, who was always to be 
found sitting in a small booth, at the 
corner of one of the streets. There 
the professional Hebrew, situated a- 
midst deafening noise, and suftbeated 
and begrimed with the dust of tlic 
street, was seen following his voca- 
tion with the exemplary fortitude of a 
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saint. When Ismael applied to him^ 
he answered^ that disastroua accounts 
had lately b^n heard of storms in the 
Euxine sea^ and that a vessel there mas 
little better than the ghost of a ship. 
When he had said so^ he sneezed over 
his pen^ and making a wry face^ looked 
steadfastly away in another direction^ 
so that it was evident that nothing 
farther was to be expected from him. 

Ismael^ being driven almost to de- 
spair by this refusal^ came awayj» and 
bethought him of again visiting the 
dervis to ask his advice. On his way 
oiit of Smyrna^ however, he observed^ 
on his left hand, the abode of a famous 
magician, who was well known for 
his avarice, and for sometimes afford- 
ing the assistance of his art to those 
who would pay for it. He had bought 
a barren and rocky piece of ground 
on the slope of a hill, which no other 
person had been able to cultivate, for 
it was hard stone. There, by some 
unknown means, he contrived to draw 
out of the ruthless bosom of the hill, 
a growth of huge umbrageous trees, 
as well as vines, which bore grapes of 
an unnatural magnitude, glowing with 
fiery juice. The wine made from 
them he sent down by six evil genii, 
in various disguises, who, wandering 
about near the road side, offered it for 
sale to the thirsty mussulinen that 
were passing along under the heat of • 
a blazing sun, and whose parched lips 
could seldom resist the temptation. 
So tliat although many, in passing the 
dervis's grotto, were refreshed by pas- 
sages from the Koran wafled towards 
them on the wind ; it often afterwards 
hapix^ned, that, before they got into 
Smyrna, they were beset by the emis- 
saries of the magician holding forth 
the forbidden beverage under some 
shady tree. In accomplishing mis- 
chief of this sort, the magician greatly 
rejoiced and triumphed, not only be- 
cause it brought him money, but also, 
because it frequently undid the work 
of the worthy dervis, to whom he bore 
no good will. To the house of this 
magician, Ismael however could not 
refrain from going, for he feared the 
dervis's advice would only be cold and 
discouraging. The door was opened 
by an old dave, who led him up to 
the necromancer 8 apartment. On his 
way thither, Ismael looked out from a 
half opened lattice, and saw the six 
tall and strong genii, working upon the 
hill with that furious superfluity of 


energy which characterises all infernal 
exertion. They were delving the 
solid rock, and breaking it into pieces 
with their spades, with the same fa- 
cility that other persons would have 
done common earth. The magician 
himself, seated under an oak, was 
seen regulating their labour by the 
strimg tones of a large Pan's flute, to 
which he obliged them to keep time 
with their ad^actine spades. The 
hill shuddered at every (^cnce, and 
die brawny shoulders of the stooping 
genii were bedewed with perspiration, 
while from this extraordinary soil 
were seen growing vines that wound 
their way up the trunks of elm trees, 
and sporting among the branches, 
held forth, overgrown clusters, wliich, 
hanging in the music shaken air, 
shone translucent with every variety 
of purple, and seemed to wag their 
heads at the high pinnacled mosques 
of Smyrna. But Ismael was colled 
away by the slave from this sight, 
(which it was not intended that he 
should have seen,) and was taken into 
a chamber, where the magician soon 
entered, bearing his Pan's flute under 
his arm ; a circumstance which indi- 
cated that the labourers were probably 
enjoying a temporary respite from ex- 
ertion. The magician, having smooth- 
ed his stem and impatient physio^o- 
my, listened to IsmaePs story, and re- 
plied, If you want to have the de- 
parture of this vessel retarded till 
your own arrives, I shall, if you choose, 
strike this Muley liansoin with a 
fever and ague, which will only cost 
you ten piastres, and which will 
effectually stop his movements." — 
To which Istnael replied, Oh piti- 
less proficient in an accursed art! 
your heart seems to be of a piece with 
this hill on which you reside. Forbear 
to utter such promsals, for never can 
I accede to thero,^' To which the ma- 
gician replied, If you be so very 
scrupulous about means, you should 
not have come here ; nevertheless, I 
shall not take amiss what has escaped 
firom yon, but shall propose something 
else. In the meantime, we must 
drink together, for if you refuse to do 
so, you shall have no assistance from 
me.^' So saying, he called for some 
of the produce of his vineyard, and 
presented it again and again to Ismael, 
with so many urgent solicitations, 
blahdishing gesturcs,audjocu]artrans- 
poriilioos of the ivords of the Koran, 
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that Ismael, for the sake of conciliate tented to employ this means^ since the 
ing his good will^ consented to take a damage produced by it will be such as 
draught. The magician^ being much I can make a requital for ; and I can- 
pleased^ then drank himself, and said, not expect you to vary your offers any 
I shall now propose another way, farther." The magician then said, 
which is, for some of my servants to My first proposal, if you had ac- 
go into town, and having sought out cepted it, would have cost you only 
the sailors who belong to Muley Ran- ten piastres, my second w'^ould have 
som's vessel, bring them here, and cost, twenty, and this last must cost 
keep them carousing in yonder ar- you thirty.” The money having been 
hour for as long as is necessary, paid, the magician sounded another 
Days will fly away without their lapse long and brilliant fiourisb, and not 
being noticed ; and the power of tnis without causing Ismael to repeat his 
fiute will make them ply their cups potations, till the walls of the room 
without knowing what they are about; seemed gradually acquiring motion, 
for such is the rhythmical effect of its Fortunately, at this jOncture, a noise 
notes, that it prolongs any species of was heard from among the labourers 
action which is once b^n.” Having on the hill, who, having laid down 
uttered these ivords, ' the magician their spades, were begfnnipg to rejoice, 
applied the compacted reeds again to in their temporary liberty. Where- 
his lips, and sounded a lively flourish, upon the magician hastened away, and 
and Ismael Was constrained, again to Ismael, having been let out by the old 
violate the command of the Koran; sdave, endeavoured to find his way 
but notwithstanding the fascination down the hill, but experienced much 
which controlled him, he replied oonfhsion of mind in choosing his path, 
to the magician’s second proposal, Aftcr'goitig but a short way, he came 
No, no, this must not be done. It to a clear and tremulous fountain, 
is sufficient that you have led myself where he stopped to drink, and then 
into the sin of drunkenness. I shall lay down upon the grass to. reflect- 
never be the cause of your working the He saw before him a fine prospect of 
same mischief with four others.” To Smyrna, with its toppling mosques, 
wliich the magician answered, Then and behind them, the swelling sea 
you must drink for four others. But heaving forward its many wrinkled 
come now, since you will neither per- tides. He heard the renewed measure 
niit me to touch Muley Ransom, nor of the Pan's fiute, and felt a regular 
Lis sailors, we must see what can be pulsation spread through the biil, as 
done to his ship. Here is a little box, often as it was struck by the spijdes of 
which you must not look into, but the genii. At every succeeding stroke 
which you may take some opportunity he nodded his head lower and lower 
of leaving with the lid unfastened, in over die verdant sod. He saw the 
tile bold ofMuley Ransom's vessel, and, trees also complying with the motion, 
notwithstanding its smallness, such a and waving their boughs among the 
succession of rats will issue from it, as sailing clouds, whose progress made 
will eat the bottom of the vessel into the ocean appear to turn round in an 
a sieve in one night, so that there will opposite direction, till the houses of 
be no possibility of stretching a sail, Smyrna ako joined in the dance, and 
till after a long time spent in making Ismael, closing his eyes, and sinking 
repairs.” Ismael received the box, ana gently down, was soon lost in a pro- 
said, Alas ! 1 must even be con- found sleep. 

CHAP. IV. 

Lstnael meets the dervis in Smyrna — ttieir joint adventure^tlu' Magicians per* 
Jidy*^ihe final contest and result 

\\ HHN Ismael awoke from his sleep, harbour, after prosperous traffic, which 
he felt as if it had been no short one; had brought in wealth far exceeding 
but was unable to guess how long it his expectations; but he learned, at 
had lasted. In the meantime, how- the same time, to his utter ostonish- 
ever, as it appeared that the shades of ment, that Muley Ransom's sliip was 
night were coming on, he hastened gone. That part of tlie sea where it 
into the town, and found fhat his bark had been anchored was now vacant, 
had. arrived, and was lying safe in tbo Dismayed, confounded, and despair- 
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inpr, he ran through the streets in 
search of farther information. He was 
suddenly stopped by the dervis, who, 
standing before him with his flowing 
beard waving in the breeze, said, 
How now, Ismael, wherefore this 
haste ? and where have you been ? for 
I this day left my cool grotto, and 
came into dusty Smyrna to inquire 
after your welfare, but found that 
you Jiad been long absent from home." 
Ismael then gave him a rapid sum* 
in ary of what had happened, and con- 
cluded by asking him distractedly. 
What is to be done ? shall I take 
the swiftest vessel I can find, and pur- 
sue them ? Ah, no ! I fear that were 
Useless, for they have been a day and 
night out of port. Once more I must 
go consult the magician, for I fear na- 
tural means in the presentj^case would 
be of no effect." To which the dervis 
answered, You have already found, 
that to go and consult such persons is 
a dangerous resource ; but if I were 
to accompany you in disguise, it would 
prevent you from being brought into 
harm, and we might turn his art 
to some, account." They accordingly 
went to Ismaels house, where the 
dervis, having cut off his beard, and 
sliortened his hair, had his complexion 
stained with black, so that he seemed 
to be changed into a fine curly-head- 
ed negro, with a row of white teeth 
shining like pearls. His disguise was 
corapl|te, and was rendered still more 
effectual by the darkness of night, 
which was now coining on. They 
passtxi with great rapidity through the 
town, and reached the abode of the 
magician, which Ismael once more en- 
tered with the dervis, who passed for 
his servant, and found the tyrant of 
the rocks still in his vineyard, and 
only in the act of biddihg his genii 
desist from their work. Ismael hav- 
ing briefly explained the circum- 
stances in which he stood, asked 
the magician to say what advice 
or assistance he could offer. To 
which the magician reolied, Pur- 
sue them without delay. For a 
sequin to me, for every league, you 
shall have the assistance of these six 
labourers as rowers, and I, who will 
accompany them, can engage thgt they 
will be found as exjpert at the oar as 
at the spade. Therefore let us hasten 
immediately to the port." Then turn- 
ing to the genii, he said, Follow us, 
and expect a smooth relaxation for 


your sinews, which, after Contending 
with a soil somewhat obdurate, will 
now only be tasked to shear the tops 
from the fiuitating and elastic waves." 
Without any farther conversation they 
hastened down to the shore, where 
they chose a good sailing boat; and 
the rowers having taken their seats, a 
few strokes were suflicient to make the 
harbour recede to a great distance.' 
The magician regulated the movement 
of the oars by the sound of his Pan’s 
flute, and the dervis, who never spoke 
a word, took charge of the helm. Is- 
mael, seated with an anxious mind, at 
the prow, looked forward over the sea, 
endeavouring to estimate the progress 
of the boat, which pursued its way 
under a canopy of stars, and, when 
morning began to dawn, was advanced 
far southward in the Archipelago. As 
day-light increased, a sail became vi- 
sible in the horizon. Ismael watchal 
it as it rose ; and when the ship itself 
appeared, he thought it resembled 
Mu^y Hansom's vessel; but could 
scarcely believe that they had already 
made up with it, and was impatient 
for a nearer view. The magician, pri- 
vately reflecting upon his bargain, was 
desirous of adding some leagues more 
to the length of the chase, and, by some 
secret signs, intimated that wish to the 
rowers, who gradually assumed a lan- 
guid look; and, hanging over their oars 
with an ironical semblance of lassitude, 
permitted the boat to lose part of its 
impetus. Come," said the dervis, 
now is the time to ply your strokes 
with vigour;" and tnen, turning to 
the magician, he added, “ Wherefore 
these long drawn plaintive notes ? Let 
us hear something that has emphasis 
and motion." To which the magician 
replied, my breath is quite exhausted. ” 
Their course being thus slackened, 
they, after some time, began to lose 
sight of Muley Ransbm's bark, till its 
highest soil disappeared again behind 
the intermediate ocean. Then the 
dervis asked to have the flute, and the 
magician, not supposing that the seem- 
ing negro would be able to sound it 
with any effrot,.gave it into his hands, 
but found that he had erred in his an- 
ticipations ; for the rowers were soon 
forced to work os powerfully as before. 
The bark again rose into view, but 
now was seen flying under a grrat 
press of canvass, from a Venetian ship, 
vdiich discharged several guns, and 
then seemed to desist from the chase, 
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and to pursue its course eastwards^ 
but not without having hit Muley 
Ransom's vessel with some fatal shots^ 
for its hull was seen sinking lower and 
lower in the water^ and in a short 
time it went down* Of all the crew, 
only Muley Ransom, with his daugh- 
ter, and a box contdning his gold, 
contrived to float a plank to a 
‘neighbouring rid^c^rock, which rose 
a little above the tide* When the 
boat arrived there, Ismaeland the der« 
vis immediatel;^ sprung out; eeod the 
magician said, in an weeted tone of 
commiseration, Ah, make lu»te and 
help in the sufferers, that we may 
carry them to some place of sathty* 
First, hand me in that box full of 
gold, and now help in the ypunglady/' 
When both were placed m the boat, 
the magician changed his tdhe, and 
cried to the genii, ^^Nowpull away,'and 
leave those three traitors on the rock, 
for this mercliant of Tunis is no better 
than a pirate ; and I have perceived, 
all along, something in that negro's 
eyes which convinces me that he in- 
tends us mischief.” To which the 
dervis replied, ** The truth is, that 
you know me ; but we must not part 
thus.” So saying, he took hold of the 
magician's hand, and, exerting all his 
strength, pulled him out upon the 
rock. A long struggle ensued, during 
which both the dervis and magician 
called to their respective adherents to 
keep aloof, and let them ^termine the 
contest fliirly ; for tliey considered it 
as a sort of professional trial of power. 
Accordingly, Muley Ransom and Is- 


mael went into the boat, and sat down 
to view the wrestlers, as they strove 
together, upon the rocky platfluin, with 
the foam dobing around them. At last 
the magician was overcome, and his oon- 
oueror, having bound his hands and 
met, left him and his flute, and came 
into the boat, where he suddenly pull- 
ed forth a koran, and said to the genii, 
"Oh wonder-stricken servants of a 
subdued master — evil ministers evoked 
or^inally from the lower deep, apt 
flw mischief, and little to be trusted in 
any thing ; now, ari$e from your seats, 
end leave us, for your assistance is no 
longer required. We diall hoist a sail, 
and proce^ by natural means to the 
near^t inhabited island of the Archi- 
pelago, till we comnder what farther 
IS to be done. Go, tlierefore, and as- 
sist lilm lyj^p lies yonder if you choose ; 
for 1 fe^^^hing from you or him.” 
The genii, accordingly, sprung out 
one by oiie^ Muley Ransom and Is- 
mael took each an oar, and the boat 
was soon far away from the rock, up- 
on whiclk, however, they could per- 
ceive, at a distance, the six genii a.s- 
sembled round their helpless master. 
They unloosed the knots, but forsook 
him, and disappeared before he could 
get hold of his instrument. The 
mamdan sat for a while deliberating, 
and sounded a few plaintive notes, 
which attracted^ a shark that was 
swimming past. He mounted on its 
back, and, paying a delightful melody, 
directed his course towards Egypt ; 
for he could not bear the thought of 
returning to Smyrna. 


THE WILE OF JUNO. 

DEAR AND EXCELLENT USL NORTH, ^ 2>uhUnf July Ist. 

Although I have no doubt your readers have a due sense of the merits of 
Pope's translation^the most elegant— and^ of Cbwper*8, the most exact, in our 
language; and although man v Of them have, I doubt not, dipped into the 
rough out ene^tie stream ex did Chapman with pleasure^ yet 1 presume to 
hope, that the following attempt to exfaimt a small fragment of the Iliad, in 
the rhythm of Spenser, may not be altogether unacceptable. I hope, at least, 
you wiU see that I have followed a prinei]^ somewhat difierent from that 
adopted by Mr Leigh Hunt in his dassicif] translations. The King of the Cock- 
neys knows no more of Greek, than Pmfessor Johnny Leslie dods of Hebrew. 
By the way, in lookiiig over the last Number of Dr Watts* Bibliotheca Bri- 
tannica, I have discovered, with amasement, that that celebrated peraonage 
was a poet in his youtb^ Why don't you reviqrw his " Phoenix Park," ** Ku- 
iarney," dec. > I have ct^es of both classical productions at your service. Why; 
finally, did you aRow Dr Brekrater to have the merit of pointing out Leslie's 
monstrous plagiarism of hisflieoi^ tii heat from an old volume at the Philoso- 
phical Transactions? For.shamo* ^ ♦ • 

/ ^ Yo«r*k afl^ctionately, 0. P. 
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THE WILE OF JUNO. 

(Iliad It; line 153— 353. > 

Queen Jutio does an artful wile, 
’Gainst Jupiter employ ; 

And hinders nim, by aid of slcep^ 
From giving help tuTroy. 


1 . 

The golden- throned queen of heaven beheld 
The arduous conflict from the Olympian height ; 

Well pleased she saw, upon th’ ensanguined held. 

King Neptune toiling in the glorious fight : 

But Jove slie viewed not with the like delight 
On wat*ry Ida’s lofli^l peak reclined ; 

The goddess, filled with hatred at his sight. 

Stood pondering long what method she could find. 

With artful wile to cheat tb* Almighty Thunderer’s mimL 

'•4 % 

Thus she resolves at length ; to go to Ide, 

Adorned with all the aiding powers of art ; 

There on the force of beauty she relied. 

To win the JEgis-be^nng monarch’s heart ; 

Then from the fight to turn his eyes apart. 

Bending his lids with sleep’s oblivious load ; 

Pleased with the thought she hastens to depart. 

And speeds her steps to gain her own abode. 

Built by her tavouiite son, Vulcan the artist God^ 

3- 

Then to her secret bower she bent her way, 

None, save^ herself, its threshold ever passed ; 

Its doors she oped with her mysterious key, 

Then entering, closed the splendid port^ fast ; 

O’er her fair form ambrosial streams sue cast, 

Anti oil, soft, fragrant, grateful to tlie sense ; 

Its powerihl perfume from the chamber post 
Through the whole dome ; the gales conveyed it thence. 
O'er all the heavens and eartli new fragrance tor dispense. 

4. 

This labour done, she wreathes her heavenly hair. 

On her immortal head in curls to twine ; 

Then round her casts the robe of beauty rare. 

Which Pallas wrought with many a rich design ; 

Its folds above bright golden clasps confine, 

A circling zone close binds it at the waist, 

A zone round wliich a hundred tassels shine, 

A splendid fringe ; then in her ears she placed 
Her sparkling rings of gold, with three fair hrilliants graced. 

Next her fine form the mantle's folds surroand, 
New-woven, of splendour dazzling as the sun ; 

Her sandals last up^ her feet she bound. 

And then the pleasing cares of dress were done ; 

^ Straight from her bower to V^'enus has alie gone. 
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Whom she addressed, withdrawing her apart ; 

Say, daughter dear, shall my request be won ? 

Or wilt thou scorn my suit, enragect at heart 
That I espouse the Greek, and thou the Trojan iKurt ?* 

Fair Venus gave the queen a mild reply, 

Be thy request, imperial Juno, made, 

“ Nor fear that Venus will the suit deny ; 

If I can grant thy bidding is obey'd.” 

With artful wile the heavehly sovereign said : 

Grant tliat T may those powerful charms display, 

** By which the 'aons of heaven and earth are swayed ; 

For 1 to eaith^ ihr limita bend my way. 

Where Ocean, sire of Gods^ and ancient Tethys sway. 

Me to their realms mv mother Rhea sent. 

Where I was bred beneath their fostering care ; 

Where Saturn, under earth and ocean pent. 

Resigned to Jove the empire of the 4^* 

I haste to reconcile the ancient pair, 

Since angry quarrels have disturbed their peace; 

No more the genial couch of love they share. 

But if my voice should bid the contest cease, 

How would their former love, for such kind care, increase.” 

a 

Could I refuse," the queen of smiles replied, 

The regal consort of the Almighty Sire ?” 

Then from her breast the cestus she untied. 

In which was stored whate'er can love inspire; 
la it was tender passion, wanu desire, 

Fond lovers' soft and amorous intercourse, 

Th* endearing looks and accents that can fire 
The soul with passionate love’s resistless force, - 
’Gainst which the wisest dud in wisdom no resource. 

9 . 

Into Saturhia's hand she gave the zone. 

And said, Conceal this cestus in thy breast— 

Such is th' embroidered girdle's power, that none 
Can e’er refuse to grant thee thy request." 

Gladly the queen received it, and expressed 
Her heartfelt pleasure by a gracious smile ; 

Quick to her bosom she the ginlle pressed 
Fair Venus sought the Thunderer’s lordly pile. 

And Juno left the skies to seek Uie Lemnian isle. 

10 . 

Above Pieria’s realms the goddess spe^. 

O'er fair Emathia, o’er tl^e mountains steep 
Of snowy Thrace, renowned for ^nerous steeds ; 

Nor touched the earth. She then descends to sweep ^ 
From Atho's auihmit o'er the billowy Seep ; 

Lemnos, wliere noble Thoas held command, 

Quickly she gains, anfi meets the god of sleep ; 

Deal's drowsy brother taking % the hand, , 

She urges thus her suit in accents soft and bland : — 

11 . 

Sleep, whose dominion gods and men obey, 

If to assist mo thou did’st e'er incline. 
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Assist me now. I grateful shall repay. 

If Jove’s bright eyes to slumber thou consign. 

While in his fond embraces I recline. 

A golden throne Vulcan my son shall mould. 

In recompence for this, with art divine ; 

A throne and footstool of the purest gold. 

Which will thy shapely feet at the gay feast uphold.*' 

12 . 

Sleep thus replied: ** Saturnia, queen supreme^ 

** On anv other should my inndcnce fall 
Among tn' immortals, even upon the stream 
Of andent Ocean, parent or us all. 

But not on Jove, save when he deignii to call. 

** At thy request I ventured once Wore 
In mv soil bonds his senses to enthral, 

** Wnat time his conquering gallies from the shore 
Of subjugated Troy the great Akides bore. 

13 . 

** Around his soul my balmv influence cast 
** Lulled into sleiqt th’ alLseeing eyes of Jove ; 

** While, roused by thee, the terrors of the blast 
Agdnst his son in tempest fliry strove. 

And into populous Cos his vessels drove 
Far from his fHenda— when Jove awaked agaiu 
He hurled th’ immortals through the halls above ; 

Me chief he sought, to 'wheun me in the main. 

Did not resistlessr Night 6i& 'vengeful ire restrain. 

U. 

To her, who spreads her unsubdued control 
O’er men and gods, I bent my hasty flight, 

Jove then forgave, though angry in soul, 

" For he revered the power of andent Night 
Then canat thou me mrgetful thus invite, 

Rashly again the sovereign's wrath to dare ?” 

Let not sucm idle thoughts thy soul afiriglit," 

Juno replied, ** Has Jupiter such care 
For lUum'a haughty sons, as for his valorous heir. 

1 &. 

Can they to him their lofty lineage trace? ‘ 

But come. I’ll gift thee with a heavenly bride, 

Pasithea, the fair, the youthflil Grace, 

The maid for whose bright charms thou long host sighed.”* 

She ceased, o’epoyed the slumberous god replied, 

" By Styx, inviolable river, swear ; 

I^t one hand touch the ocean’s level tide. 

Let fhiitful earth the other hand upbecu*, 

** That tlie dark gods below the solemn vow may hear. 

IG. 

That they may witness, from the depths of spaice. 

Where round old Saturn circled they remain, 

That thou wilt gift me with that heavenly Grace 
For whose bright charms I sigh so long in vain. 

Fair Juno took the oath ; in solemn strain 
By name invoking from the realms below 
The subtartarean g^s, the Titan train, 

That they the sacred covenant mkht know, , 

Thus was the contract made, and rati^ the vow. 
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7Vitf JKi/e oj' Juno, 

17. 

Then bent on speedy the Imbrian shore they leave. 

And wrapt in darkness, for Mount Ida make ; 

Arrived at Lectos, sprin^ng from the wave. 

Aloft in air their soaring course ^ev take ; 

Beneath their feet the lofty forests shake. 

As o'er thehr topmost boughs in haste they flew. 

And where the branches formed a veil opaque, 

Somnus remained, to shun the Thunderer*s view. 
Perched in a lofty fir, the tallest there that grew, 

, 18 . ‘ 

Changed to a nieuntaih bird| concealed from all, 

Cl^ nestling in w shadowing boughs he lies, 

(The shriU-toned bu4 which men Cymindis call, 

Calchis the immort^ ml!taae it in the skies). 

Meanwhile to Gargarus Satumla hies, 

And thae she met the clpud-compelling Jove s 
He saw ! he loved ! such beauties met his eyes. 

That all his soul love's warmest transports move. 

Not warmer did he feel when first he lean^ to love. 

19. 

Not even when first in her encircling arms, 

In sweet, in stolen embraces, he reclined ; ^ 

Seized with desire, enrapfured iinth her charms. 

He thus addressed the queen in accents kind : 

Why didst thou leave thy car and steeds behind. 

And thus on foot from far Olympus stray ?*' 

Him Juno Jl^yer^, with dissembling mind. 

To far limits I direct my way, 

Where Ocean, sire of Gods, and ancient Tethys sway. 

20 . 

In youth they reined me with parental care. 

And now to them I hasten as a friend ; 

For filled with wrath, the couch no more they share. 
And much I wish the angry strife to end ; 

At Ida’s foot my steeds and car attend. 

Seated on winch o er land and sea I ^peed ; 

But ere on this long tour my course I bend, 

I ask thy leave ; fbr quarrel it might breed. 

Did I, unknown to thee, to Ocean’s streams proceed.” 

21 . 

Her answered thus the cloud compelling Jove 
That task, fair queen, another titne perform ; 

But now devote the precious hours to loVe ; 

For ne’er did mortal on immortal form 
My soul ere this with such fierce passion warm : 

Not even Ixion^s wife, from whose embrace 
Piritlious came, had such a power to charm 
Not even fair Danae, maid of matchless g^e, ^ 

From whom brave Perseus sprung, noblest of human race f 

• 22 . 

Not so I loved the royal maid of Tyre, 

From whom Just Ehadamantb and Minos come ; 

Nor did Alcraena’s charms such love inspire. 

Who bore Alcides, chief of glorious name ; 

Not so did $eme}e my souLinname, 

Who Bacchus, joyous god to, mortals, bore ; 

Not so I loved Queea Ceres^ Bdr^haired duiuc ; 

Nor Lcto— no, norfvm thyself before, 

As now with fond desire transported 1 adore.” 
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23. 

With artful words Queen Juno answered Jove, 

" What dost thou thus, impatient king, propose ? 

Wouldst thou the sacred mysteries of love 
On Ida's top to open view expose? 

What would ensue if^ ere flrom sleep we rose, ^ 

Some God should view me locked in thy embrace. 

And to the Immortal Powers the tale disclose ? 

Ne’er to thy dome could I ray steps retrace. 

Arising from thy couch, confounded in disgrace^ 

2 %. 

But if to love thy wishes be disposed, 

To tliine own bower, by Vulcan Imilt, repair ; 

His art the solid doors has Bnnly closed. 

And there the genial bed of love we’ll shore.” 

Nor Grod nor man,” cried Jove,” (dismiss that care) 

8hall view us here ; for such a dusky cloud 
Of gold shall darken the surrounding air, 

Not even the sun sh^ pierce th* obscuring shroud, 

'Wliose beams with brightest powers of splendour are endowed. 

85. 

He spoke, and round the queen his arms he flung. 

Beneath them Earth her freshest herbage threw ; 

For their soft couch tlie hyacinth up sprung, 

The saffron flower, the lotus bathed in dew ; 

Upraised on this they lay concealed from view;Z? 

A golden cloud enveloped them around, 

Distilling dew-drops of resplendent hue ; 

The monarch’s arms his lovely spouse surround, 

On Gatgarus' lofty top, in love and slumber drowned. 


Thus Jupiter witli Juno here. 

Forgot the fight below. 

While Ajax, helped by Xeptune^s might, 
Does Hector overtlimw. 


niEDBicH Knickerbocker's history of new york.*' 

lOe luciaribHb Kir tn Ktitidn* lag, 

I9te koint met klaarJ^etK aan Krit bag. 


We arc delighted to observe, that the 
Sketch Book of Geoffrey Crayon, 
Gent.” has at last fallen into the 
hands of Mr Murray, and been re- 
published in one of the most beautiful 


octavos that ever issued from the 
fertile press of Albemarle Street. The 
work, indeed, is still going on at New 
York-; but we trust some arrangement 
has b^n -entered into, by virtue of 


* A History ot New Vork, jfh>m the beginning of the^rwld to the end of the Dutch 
Dynasty. Containing, amoi^ many surprising and curious maflers, tlic unutterable 
I'onderings of Walter the Doubter, the Disastrous Projects of William the Testy, and 
the Chivalric {.cliicvcments of Peter the Headstrong, the three Dutch Governors of New 
Amsterdam ; being the only Authentic History of tlie Times tliut ever have been Pub- 
lished. The Second Kdition, with Alterations; by Dicdrich Knickerbocker. New 
York, Inskeep and firadt'ord, 1818. 
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wliich, the succeeding numbers of this 
exquisite miscellany may be early 
given to the English public ; who, we 
are sure^ are, at least, as much inclin- 
ed to receive them well as the Ameri- 
can. Mr Washington Irving is one 
of our drst ]&vourites among the Eng- 
lish writers of this a^e — and he is not 
a bit the less for having been born in 
America. He is not one of those 
Americans who practise, what may be 
called, a treason of the heart, in per- 
petual scofts and sneers against the 
land of tlieir forefathers. He well 
knows that his " thews an^ ainews*' 
are not all, for which he fa^^indebted 
to his English ancestry. All the 
noblest food of his heart and soul h|ive 
been derived to him, he well knows, 
from the same fountain— and he is Os 
grateful for his obligations as he is 
conscious of their magnitude. His 
writings all breathe the sentiment so 
beautifully expressed in one of Mr 
Coleridge’s Sybilline Leave8.t 
Though ages long have past 
Since our fathers left their home, 

Thcii pilot in the blast, 

O^er iuitraveU*d seas to roam. 

Yet lives the blood of England in our veins ; 
And shall we not proclaim 
That blood of honest fame. 

Which no tyranny can lame 
By its cliains ? 

While the language free andii^Id 
Which the bard of Avon sung. 

In which our Milton told 

How the vaidt of heaven rung 
When Satan, blasted, fell with all his host; 
While these with reverence meet. 

Ten thousand echoes greet, 

And from rock to rock repeat 
Round our coast. 

While the manners, while the arts 
That mould a nation's soul, 

Still cling around our hearts, 

Between let ocean roll, 

Our joint communion breaking with die 
sun 

Yet still from either beach, 

The voice of blood shall reach, 

More audible than speech, 

“We AJIE ONE.” 

The great superiority, over too 
many of bis countrymen, evinced by 
Mr Irving on every oc^easion, when he 
speaks of the manners, the spirit, the 
faith of England, has, witholrt doal>t, 
done much to gain for him our affec- 


tion. But had he never expressed one 
sentiment favourable to us or to our 
country, we should still have been 
compelled to confess that we regard 
him as by far the greatest genius that 
has arisen on the literary Tiorizon of 
the new world. The Sketch Book lias 
already proved, to our readers, that 
he possesses exquisite powers of pathos 
and description ; but we recur, with 
plear-iire, to this much earlier publica- 
tion, of which, we suspect, but a few 
copies have ever crossed the Atlantic, 
to shew that we did right when we 
ascribed to him, in a former paper, 
the possession of a true old English 
vein of humour and satire— of keen 
and lively wit— and of great know- 
ledge and discrimination of human 
nature. 

The whole book is a jeu^d'esprif, 
and, perhaps, its only fault is, that 
no esprit ought to be quite so 
long as to fill two closely printed vo- 
lumes. Under the mask of an his- 
torian of his native city, he has em- 
bodied, very successfully, the results 
of his own early observation in regard 
to the formation and constitution of 
several regular divisions of American 
society ; and in this point of view his 
work will preserve its character of va- 
lue, long after the lapse of time shall 
have blunted the edge of these per- 
sonal allusions which, no doubt, 
contributed most powerfully to its 
popularity over the water. New 
York, our reatlers know, or ought to 
know, was originally a Dutch new 
settlement, by the style and title of 
New' Amsterdam, and it was not till 
after it had witnessed the succtssive 
reigns of seven generations of brig- 
breeched deputies of their high mighti- 
nesses that the infant city was trans- 
ferred to the dominion of England, in 
consequence of a pretty liberiil grant 
by Charles 11. to his brother the Duke 
of York, and the visit of a few Eng- 
lish vessels sent to give some efficacy 
to this grant, in pftrtihus infldehum. 
Diedrich Knickerbocker, the imaginary 
Dutch Herodotus of this city, of 
course, considers its occupation by the 
English forces as the tenuination of 
its political existence, and disilains to 
employ the same pen that had cclc- 


f These fine verses were not written by Mr Coleridge, but by an American gentleman, 
whose name he has coneealod« tliough he calls him “ a dear and valued friend.'' His 
name should mt have been conceded, . (J. N. 
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bratcd the achievements of Peter the 
Headstrong, William the Testy, and 
the other governors of the legitimate 
Batavian breed, in recording any of 
the acts Of their usurping successors^ 
holding authority under Uie sign tna« 
nual of Great Britain. To atone,, 
however, fbr the hasty conclusion of 
his history, he makes its commence- 
as long and minute as could be 
desired^not banning, as might be 
expected, with the first landing of a 
burgomaster on the shores of the 
Hudson, but plunging back into the 




US with a regular deducement of the 
Batavian line through all the varieties 
of place and fortune that are recorded 
between the creation of Adam, and the 
sailing oi the good ship Goode Vrouw 
for the shore of Communipaw. The 
description of the imsginiil7 tetorian 
himself has always i^pei^edflo us to 
be one of the best m ^ whole 
book, so we shall b^n with quoting 
it. We' are not sure that it yields to 
the ibr-&med introducUon of Chiysal. 
Our readers are to know tha^ 
Deidrich Knickerhocker oompOaed his 
immortal work In the Independent 
Columbian Hotel, New York— end 
that having mysteriously disappeared 
fVom his Icings, without saying any 
thing to the la^ord, Mr Seth Han- 
dyside, the publican, thought of pub- 
lishing his MSS. by way of having 
his score cleared. The program of 
Mr Haudyside contains such a fine 
sketch of a veritable Dutch pcwtrait, 
that we cannot help wishing it had 
be^ twice as Aill as it is. 

It was soDiednni^ if I iscoUect dgbi, in 
the early part of die £dl of 1008,' that a 
stranger applied fist lodgkigsit fiie*lnde» 
pendent Cdumbian Hm in Mulberry- 
Street, of which 1 am kndkmli He was a 
small, brisk lookhig old gentleman, direWed 
in a lusty black coat, a pair of ofive velvet 
breeches, and a ssssU cocktd IM He bad 
a fhw gr^ hairs jjdaited and did>bed b# 
Iditd, and bis bmra neenied tsAw of some 
right and ibrty b^ gimrijh. The oOf 
p£^ of finely whlth He bore about bim, 
was a br^ pair of etfmro tiivar shoe 
bucMesf aidillbiatMigii^wmoaiitah^d 
in a pair of saddle bags, wh^ He Cfetried 
under his iim« H!tWii|riei^ppa0ianee was 
sometHbig outdf dwownoMO ran t and my 
wife, wlmis ayatyabisewd body, at once 
set down fbr some enUtoint country 
sUiiidBbaaterti ^ 

*KM tlic IfldefNmdcnt Columbian Hotrifsa 
vety small house, I was a litfia purslid at 
7 


first where to put him ; but my wife, who 
seemed ndcen witli his kioks, would needs 
put him in her best chamber, whidi is gen. 
teelly set ofiT with the profiles of the whole 
family, done in black, by those two great 
painteia, Jarvia and Wood ; and commands 
a veiy riaasant view of the new gronnds on 
the Cdleet, Ugedier with the rear of the 
Poor.House dnd Bridewell, and the fiiU 
front of the HossMtal ; so that it is the 
cheerfiiHest room m the whole house. 

** Dnibig the whe^ time that he stayed 
withiW^ wa a veiy worthy gMd 

sort of .an rid^gcntteman, a Btde 

queer in His^wayi* He wodld in his 
room fas dnys together, and if any of the 
childten ened, or made a noise about Ids 
door, be would bounce out in a greet pas. 
sion, wlfii His hands full of papers, and say 
soiiiething about i dernng^ his ideas;* 
which made my rifb betieve stnnetimes 
that he was not altogriher compos^ Indoed 
there was more thjm one reason to make 
her think so, fbr his room was always cov- 
eted with soaps of paper and old mouldy 
books, laying about at sixes and sevens, 
whidi he womd never let any body touch ; 
fbr he said he had laid them all away in 
their proper pbiGes, so that he might* know 
vdiece to find them ; though for that mat- 
ter, he was half hfa Hme worrying about 
tibc house in searrii of some book or writ- 
ing which he had, carefiilly put out of the 
way. I riiall never foiget what a potlier he 
once mode, because my wife cleaned out 
his room v^en his back was turned, and 
put every thing to rights ; for he swore he 
would never be able to get bis papers in or- 
der apin in. a twelvemonth. Upon this 
my wife ventured to ask him^ what he did 
with so many books and papers? and he 
told her, that ha was ' seeking for iromor- 
tality ;* which made her think more «than 
aver, that the poor old gentleman*8 head 
Was a little cncked. 

** He was it in^psisltive body, and 
when not in his yootn^ was oontimudly pok- 
ing about towm hearing all the news, and 
prying into ave^ thing that was goii^ on ; 
this was pardcamrly the case abouij&tion 
time, when he did nothing but bm||||kb(mt 
from poll ta^l, attending^ all iMpneet- 
ings and ocAniitee rooms ; tould 

ney^ find that he took part with either side 
of thaquastion. On tbeoontniry, ha 
cbma hoina and rail at both parties wtm 
great wratiii-^and j^inly proved one day, 
to the salbfitotion mmy wife and three old 
with her, that 

tHA^pWi^mfe Ifim two rogues, eodi 
tugsAig M ioklrt of the natkm ; and that 
in^ the eiiri fitof weuU tnir the vesy coat 0^ 
imback^airiexpotolttnaAEadtiasa. Indeed 
^ mu sax ornda among the nri^boun, 
who would detect around him to bear him 
UXk of an oBemoon, i» He smooked hH 
pipe on before the^lioor r mid I 

rtolly believe he would have brought over 
tbawhfili nrighbrniriiood to his own ride of 
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the question, if they could ever have found 
out what it was. 

“ He was very nmcli given to argue, or, 
as he called it, phihstnjhUe^ about the most 
trifling matter, and to do him justice, I 
never knew any body that was a match for 
him, except it was a grave looking gentle- 
man who called now and then to see him, 
and often posed liin: in an argument. But 
this is nothing surprising, as 1 have since 
found out this stranger is the city librarian ; 
and, of coiuse, must be a man of great 
learning ; and I have my doubts, if he had 
not some hand in the following liistory. 

“ As our lodger had been a long tilne 
with- us, and we had never received any 
pay, my wife began to be somewhat un- 
easy, and curious to find out who and what 
he was. She accordinyf s' made Ixdd to put 
the question to his friend, the librarian, 
who replied in his dry way, diat he was 
one of tile lAtcrati ,* which she supposed to 
mean some new party in politics. 1 scorn 
to push a lodger for his pay, so I let day 
.'ifter day [Miss on witliout dunning the old 
gentleman for a farthing ; but my wife, who 
always takes these matters on herself, and 
is, as I said, a shrewd kind of a woman, 
at last got out of patience, and hinted, that 
she thought it high time * some people 
should have a sight of some people’s money.’ 
To which the old gentleman replied, in a 
mighty touchy manner, that site need not 
make herself uneasy, for that he had a trea- 
sure there, (pointing to his saddle-bags,) 
worth her whole house put tcigether. This 
was the only answer we cguld ever get 
from him ; and as my wife, by some of 
diose odd ways in wliich women find out 
every thing, learnt that he was of very great 
connexions, being related to the Knickei;- 
bockers of Scaghtikoke, and cousin-german 
to llic Congress-man of that name, she did 
not like to treat him uncivilly. What is 
jnoio, she even oflcred, merely by w'ay of 
making things easy, to let him live scot- 
i’ree, if he would tcacli the children their 
letters ; and to try )icr best and get the 
neiglibours to semi their children also ; but 
ilic old gentleman took it in such dudgeon, 
and so^ed so afirontecl at being taken for 
a schoiftnaAtcr, that slie never dared speak 
on the subject again. 

“ About two months ago, he went out of 
u morning, with a bundle in his hand— aiul 
has never been beard of smc.e- All lunas 
of inquiries were made after him, but in 
v.iin. I wrote to his rtilotions at Scaghti- 
koke, but they sent for answer, that he had 
not been there since the year beforo last, 
wiien lie had a great dispute with the Con- 
grcf,s-mnn about jwlitios, and left the place 
in a buff, and they bad neither heard nor 
seen any thing «i him fium that time to 
this. 1 must own I felt very much wor- 
ried about the poor old gentleman, for 1 
iltought somctliing bad must have happen- 
ed to him. that he should be missing so long, 
ami never return to pay his bill. I therc- 

Voi,. VJI. 
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fore advertised him in the newspapers, and 
diougii my melancholy advertisement was 
published by several humane printers, yet 
I have never been able to learn any thing 
sati‘«factory about him. 

My wife now said it was high time to 
take care of ourselves, and see if he had left 
any thing behind in his room, that would 
pay us for his board and lodging. Wc found 
nothing, however, but some old books and 
musty writings, and his pair of saddle bags; 
whir , being opened in the presence of the 
librarian, contained only a few articles of 
worn nut clothes, and a large bundle of 
blotted paper. On looking over this, the 
librarian told us, he had no doubt it was 
the treasure which the old gentleman had 
spoke about ; as it proved to be a most ex- 
cellent and faithfiil history op t^ew- 
YOiiK, which he advised us by all 
means to publish ; assuring us that it 
would be so eagerly bought up. by a dis- 
cerning public, that he had no doubt it 
would be enough' to pay our arrears ten 
times over. Upon this we got a very learn- 
ed schoolmaster, wito teaches our children, 
to prepare it for the press, which he accord- 
ingly has done ; and has, moreover, added 
to it a number of notes of his own ; and an 
engraving of the city, as it was at the time 
Mr Knidkerbocker writes about. 

This, therefore, is a true statement of 
my reasons for Imving this work printed, 
without waiting for the consent of the au- 
thor ; and I here declare^ that if he ever 
returns, (though I much fear some wnhap- 
py accident has befallen him,) I stand ready 
to account with him like a true and honest 
man. Which is all at present— 

From the public’s humble servant, 
Seth Handysihe.” 

Passing over all the details of ,lhe 
first settlement, on the site of the 
beautiful city of New Arnstenhun, we 
shall make bold to introduce our 
readers at once into the following gra- 
phic and, we doubt not, correct ac- 
count of the mode of living practised 
among the inhabitants of this yet un- 
sophisticated colony. Any body that 
looks upon a Dutchman on his own 
paternal shore, with his ten pairs of 
breeches, his big wig, his pipe, and 
his solid mass of check and cliin, 
might primfi fiicie conclude, that of 
all human beings he must be the least 
liable to sudden changes of habit, 
costume^ or customs. Under the 
burning sun of .Java, the rnonnous 
Exotic swelters in the same old mas.s 
of flannel that had wrapped his infXnt 
limbs ,from the damp breezes of his 
native ^uyderzee. JBeneath the ro- 
mantic moonlight of The Cape, he sits 
unniovixl — with tlie same charcoal pot 
smoking between his legaj and the 
2Z 
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same true stalk of Gouda between his 
lips. Let us see how completely he 
transplanted the observances of Old 
Amsterdam to the sedgy swamps on 
which (in the midst of innumerable 
noblcj dry, and airy, and unoccupied 
situations,) it was Mynheer's good 
will and pleasure to found the new.— 
Of course, the whole picture is meant 
to be a severe satire on the more fa- 
shionable manners of the present pos- 
sessors of the city of New Y'ork. 

** In those good days of simplicity and 
sunshine, a passion for cleanliness was the 
leailing principle in domestic economy, and 
the universal test of an able housewife — a 
character which formed the utmost ambi- 
tion of our unenlightened grandmothers. 
The front iloor was never opened except on 
marriage^ funerals, new year's days, the 
festival of St Nicholas, or somb such great 
occasion.-^It was ornamented with a gor- 
geous brass knocker, curiously wrou^t, 
sometimes into the device of a dog, and 
sometimes of a lion's bead, and was daily 
burnished with such religious zeal, that it 
was oil times worn out by the very precau- 
tions taken for its preservation. The whole 
house was constantly in a state of inunda- 
tion, under the discipline of mops and 
brooms and scrabbing brudics ; and the 
good housewives of those days were a kind 
of amphibious animal, delighting exceed- 
ingly to be dabbling in water — insomuch 
that an historian of the diy gravely tells 
US, that many of his townswomen grew to 
have webbed lingers like unto a duck ; and 
some of them, he had little doubt, could 
the matter be examined into, would be 
f ound to have the toils of mermaids — ^but 
this I look upon to be a mere sport of fan- 
cy, or what is worse, a wilful misrepresenta- 
tion. 

“ The grand parlour was the sanctum 
sanctorum, where the passion for cleaning 
was indulged witliout control. In this sa- 
cred apartment no one was permitted to en- 
ter, excepting the mistress and her confi- 
dential niaid, who visited it unce a week, 
for the purpose of giving it a thorough 
cleaning, and ])utting things to rights — al- 
ways taking the precaution of leaving their 
shoes at the door, and entering devoutly 
on their stocking feet Afler scrubbing the 
floor, sprinkling it with fine white sand, 
which was curiously stroked into angles and 
curves, and rhombmds, with a broom— 
ter washing the windows, nibbin|; and po- 
lishing the furniture, and putting a new 
bunch of evergreens in the fire-place— the 
window shutters were again dosra to keep 
but the and the room carefully lockM 
up uMSf' the revolution of time brought 
^rouiff di3 weekly deaning day. 

As to the family, they always entered 
in at the gate, and most generally lived in 
the kitchen. To have seen a numerous 


household assembled around the fire, one 
would have imagined that he was transport- 
ed back to those happy days of primeval 
simplicity, which float before our imagina- 
tions like golden visions. The fire-places 
were of a truly patriarchal magnitude, where 
the whole family, old and young, master 
and servant, black and white, nay, even the 
very cat and dog enjoyed a community of 
privilege, and had each a prescriptive right 
to a comer. Here the old burgher would 
sit in perfect silence, puffing his pipe, look- 
ing in the fire witli half shut eyes, and 
thmking of nothing for hours together ; the 
goedc vTOuw on the opposite side would em- 
ploy herself diligently in spinning- her 
yarn, or knitting stockings. The young 
folks would crowd around the hearth, lis- 
tening with breaij^ces attention to some 
old crone of a negrS, who was the oracle of 
the family,— and who, perched like a raven 
in a corner of the chimney, would croak 
forth for a long winter afternoon a string 
of incredible stories about New-Kngland 
witches — grisly ghosts — horses without 
heads— and hairbreadth escapes and bloody 
encounters among the Indians. 

In those happy days a well repilated 
family always rose with the dawn, dined at 
eleven, and went to bed at sun down. 
Dinner was invariably a private meal, and 
the fat old burghers shewed incontestiblc 
symptoms of disapprobation and uneasiness, 
at being surprised by a visit from a neigh- 
bour on such occasions. But though our 
worthy ancestors were tl^ singularly averse 
to giving dinners, yet tncy kept up tlic so- 
cial bands of intimacy by occasional ban- 
quetings, called tea parties. 

“ As this is the first introduction of those 
delectable orgies, which have since become 
so fashionable in this city, I am conscious 
my fair readers will be very curious to re- 
ceive information on the subject. Sorry 
am I, that there will be but little in iny 
description calc>ilated lo excite tlicir admini- 
tion. I can neitlier delight them with ac- 
counts of suffocating crowds, nor brilliant 
drawing rooms, nor towering feathers, nor 
sparkling diamonds, nor immeasurable 
trains. I can detail no choice anc^otes of 
scandal, for in tliosc primitive tSfics the 
^simple folk were eitlier too stupid, or too 
good natured to pull each other's charac- 
ters to pieces— nor can 1 furnish any whim- 
sical anecdotes of brag— how one lady 
cheated, or another bounced into a ^ssion ; 
for as yet there was no junto of dmcet old 
dowagers, who met to win each other’s 
money, and lose their own tempers at a 
card table. 

These fashionable narties were gener- 
ally consigned to tlie higlier classes, or no- 
bl^, that is to say, such os kept their 
own cows, and drove their own waggons. 
The company commonly assembled at three 
o'clock, and went away about six, unless it 
was in winter time, when the fashionable 
hours were a little earlier, that the ladies 
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might get home before dark. I do not 
find that they ever treated their company to 
iced creams, jellies, or syllabubs 5 or regal- 
ed them with musty almonds, mouldy 
raisins, or sour oranges, as is often done in 
tlic present age of refinement — Oiir ances- 
tors were fond of more sturdy, substantial 
fare. The tea table was crowned with a 
huge earthen dish, well stored with slices of 
fat pork, fried brown, cut up into morsels, 
and swimming in gravy. The company 
being seated around the genial board, ana 
each furnished with a fork, evinced their 
dexterity in launching at the fattest pieces 
in tills mighty dish — in much the same 
manner as sailors harpoon porpoises at sea, 
or our Indians spear salmon in the lakes. 
Sometimes the table was graced with im- 
mense apple pies, or si^cers full of pre- 
served peaches and pears; but it was al- 
ways sure to boast an enormous dish of 
bails of sweetened dough, fried in hog's fat, 
and called dough nuts, or oly koeks-la de- 
licious kind of cake, at present scarce 
known in this city, excepting in genuine 
Dutch families. 

** The tea was served out of a majestic 
delft teapot, ornamented with paintings of 
fat little Dutch shepherds and shepherdesses, 
tending pigs — witli boats sailing in the air, 
and houses built in the clouds, and sundry 
other ingenious Dutch fantasies. The beaux 
distinguished themselves by their adroitness 
in replenishing this pot, from a huge cop- 
per tea kettle, wliich would have made the 
pigmy macaronies of these degenerate days 
sweat merely to look at it. To sweeten die 
l>cvcrage, a lump of sugar was laid beside 
each cup— and the company alternately 
nibbled and sipped with great decorum, un- 
til an improvement was introduced by a 
shrewd and economic old lady, which was 
to suspend a large lump directly over the 
tea table, by a string from the ceiling, so 
tliat it could be swung from mouth to mouth 
— an ingenious expedient, which is still 
kept up by some families in Albany ; but 
which prevails without exception in Com- 
munipaw, Bergen, Flat- Bush, and all our 
uncontaminated Dutch villages. 

** At ^l^e primitive tea-parties the ut- 
most propnety and dignity of ^portment 
prevailed. No flirting nor coquetting— no 
gambling of old ladies nor hoyden chattering 
and romping of young ones — no self satis- 
fied struttings of worthy gentlemen, with 
their brains in their pockets— nor amusing . 
conceits, and monkey divcrtiscments of 
smart young gentlemen, witli no brains at 
all. On the contrary, the young ladies 
seated themselves demurely in their rush- 
bottomed chairs, and knit dicir own woollen 
stockings ; nor ever opened their lips, ex- 
cepting to say yah Myn/tcr, or yah ya 
Vrouu', to any question that was asked 
them ; behaving, in all things, like decent, 
well educated damsels. As to the gentle- 
men, each of tliem tranquilly smoked his 
pipe, and seemed lost in contemplation of 


the blue and white tiles, with which the 
fire places were decorated ; wherein sundry 
passages of Scripture were piously pourtray- 
cd— Tobit and his dog figured to great ad- 
vantage ; Haman swung conspicuously on 
liis gibbet, afld Jonah appeared most man- 
fully bouncing out of tlic whale, like Har- 
lequin through a barrel of lire. 

“ The parties broke up without noiae and 
without confusion. They were carried home 
by their own carriages, that is to say, by 
the vehicles nature had provided them, ex- 
cepting such of the wealthy, as could afford 
to keep a waggon. The'gcntlemen gallant- 
ly attended their fair ones to their respec- 
tive abodes, and took leave of them with a 
hearty smack at the door : which, as it was 
an established piece of etiquette, done in 
perfect simplicity and honesty of heart, oc- 
casioned no scandal at that time, nor should 
it at the present— if our great grandfathers 
approved of the custom, it would argue a 
great want of reverence in their descendants 
to say a word against it." 

The dress of these primitive wor- 
thies next engages the attention of the 
historian-^nd he proceeds to draw 
various portraits which will probably 
be envied by the author of the Mad 
Banker. 

* Their hair untortured by die abomina- 
tions of art, was scrupulously pomatomed 
back from their foreheads with a candle, 
and covered with a little cap of quilted cali- 
co, which fitted exactly to their heads. 
Their petticoats of linsey woolsey were 
striped with a variety of gorgeous dyes, 
rivalling the many coloured robes of Iris — 
diough 1 must confess these gallant gar- 
ments were rather short, scarce reaching" be- 
low the knee ; but tlien tliey made up in 
the number, which generally e(|uullcd tlmt 
of the gentlemen's small clothes ; and what 
is still more praise-worthy, they were all of 
their own manufacture — of which circum- 
stance, as may well be supposed, they were 
not a hide vain. 

** These were the honest days, in which 
every woman staid at home, read the Bible, 
and wore pockets — aye, and diat too of a 
goodly size, fashion^ with patch- work into 
many curious devices, and ostentatiously 
worn on the outside- These, in fact, were 
convenient receptacles, where all good 
housewives carefully stored away such 
things as they wished to have at hand ; by 
whi& means they often came to be incredi- 
bly crammed— an4^ 1 remember there was 
a story current when 1 was a .boy, that the 
lady of Woutei Van Twilleroiicc had occa- 
sion to empty her right pocket in search 0^ 
a wooden ladle, and die utensil was disco- 
vered lying among some rubbish in one cor- 
ner — but we must not give too much faith 
to all these stories ; the anecdotes of these 
remote periods being very subject to exag- 
geration. 

“ Besides these notable pockets, they 
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likcwibc wore scissars and pincushions bus- 
pended from their girdles by red ribbands, 
or among the more opulent and showy 
classes, by bn^s, and even silver chains — 
indubitable tokens of thrifty housewives and 
industrious spinsters. 1 canifbt say much 
in vindication of the shortness of the petti- 
coats ; it doubtless was introduced for the 
purpose of giving the stockings a chance to 
be seen, which were generally of blue 
worsted witli magnificent red clocks — or 
perhaps to display a well turned ankle, and 
a neat, though serviceable foot ; set oft' by 
a high-heeled leathern shoe, with a large 
and splendid silver buckle. Thus we find, 
that the gentle sex in all ages, have shown 
the same disposition to infringe n little up- 
on tile laws of decorum, in order to betray 
a larking beauty, or gratify an incontinent 
love of finery. , 

“ From the sketch here given, it will be 
seen, that our good grandmothers diftered 
considerably in their ideas of a fine figure, 
from their scantily dressed descendants of 
tlie present day. A fine lady, in those 
times, waddled under more clothes even on 
a fair summer^s day, than would have cl^d 
the whole bevy of a modern ball room, 
b/or were they the less admired !)y the gen- 
tlemen in coDbequence thereof. On the con- 
trary, the greatness of a lover’s passion 
seemed to increase in porportion to the 
magnitude of its object — and a voluminous 
damsd, arrayed in a dozen of petticoats, 
was declared by a low-dutch sonnetteer of 
the province, to be radiant as a sun-fiower, 
and luxuriant as a full blown cabbage. 
Certain it is, that in those days, the heart 
of a lover could not contain more than one 
lady at a time ; whereas tlic heart of a mo- 
dern gallant has often room enough to ac- 
commodate half-a-dozen. The reason of 
which I conclude to be, that cither the 
hearts of the gentlemen have grown larger, 
or the persons of (be lailies smaller — Uus, 
liowever, is a question for {)hysiologists to 
determine. 

** But there was a secret diarm in Uicsc 
petticoats, which no doubt entered into the 
consideration of the prudent gallants. 'I'hc 
wardrobe of a lady was in those days her 
only fortune; and she who had a good 
stock of petticoals and stockings, was as ab- 
solutely on heiress as is a Kamtsebatka 
damsel with a store of bear skins, or a Cap- 
land beBe with a plenty of rein doer* Tire 
ladies, therefore, were very anxious to dis- 
pUy these powerful attractions to the geeat- 
est advantage ; and the best rooms in fbo 
house, insteail of being aflorncd witii carica- 
tare» of dame natttfe, in water colours and 
n^e^ work, W^ always hung round with 
alxHlKBee Of hotnespun garments; the 
ninKnintureaiid the property of die fcinSles 
^cce of laudable ostentation that still 
" l^ails among t)>e heiresses of otir Dutch 
vBtnges. Such were the beauteous belles 

(he ancient city of New Amsterdam, ri- 
lling in primeval simplicity of manners, 
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the renowned and courtly domes, so loftily 
sung by Dan H(»mer — who tells us that the 
princess Nausicaa washed the family linen, 
and die fair Penelope wove her own petti- 
coats. 

“ The gentlemen, in fact, who figured 
in the circles of the gay world in these an- 
cient tlppes, corresponded, in most pjirticu- 
lars, with the beauteous damsels whose 
smiles they were ambitious to deserve. 
True it is, their merits would make but a 
very inconsideiuble impression upon tlie 
heart of a modern fair; they neither drove 
their curricles nor sported their tandems, 
for as yet those gaudy vehicles W'crc not 
even dreamt of— neither did they distin- 
giiibh themselves by dieir brilliancy at tlie 
table, and their conseeptent rencontres with 
watclimen, for oiw forefathers were of too 
pacific a disposition to need those guard inns 
of die night, every soul throughout the 
town being in full snore before nine o’clock. 
Neither did tliey establish their claims to 
gCndlity at the expenst of their taylors— 
for as yet diose offenders against the pockets* 
of society, and the tiaiKpiilbty of all asjiir- 
ing young gentlemen, were unknown in 
New Amsterdam ; every good housewife 
made the clothes of her husband .'irul fami- 
ly, and even the g.icde vrouw of Van 
Twiller himself, thought it no dispiimge- 
ment to cut out her husband’s lin'sey wool- 
sey galligaskins. 

Not but what there were some two or 
diree youngsters who manifested the first 
dawnings of what is called fire and spirit. 
Who held all labour in contempt ; skulk(.d 
about docks and n arket places ; loitered in 
thesunsliine ; squandered wliat litde money 
they eoiftd procure at hustle cap and chuck 
farthing ; swore, boxed, fought cocks, and 
raced their neighbours’ liorses — in short, 
who promised to be the wonder, the talk 
and abomination of the town, luid not their 
stylish career been unfortunately cut short, 
by an aflkir of honour widi a whipping 
post. 

“ Far other, however, was the truly 
fashionable gentleman of tliosc iluyt — Ins 
dress, which served for both moiiiiiig and 
evening, street and drawing- roofi, was .i 
linspy woolscy coat, made, }>erbaps, by tlu* 
fair hands of the mistress of his aftections, 
and gallantly bctlccked with abundance of 
large brass buttons.— Half a score ol 
breeches heightened the proportions of his 
figure — his shoes were (tecor.itL'd by enor- 
mous copper buckles — a low crowncil broad 
brimmed hat overshadowed his burlcy vi - 
sage, arid his hair dangled down his back, 
in a prodigious queue of eel skin. 

** Thus cipiipped, he would manfidly 
sally fortli witli pipe hi mouth to besiege 
some fair damsel’s obdurate heart — not 
such a pipe, good reader, as that whicli 
Acis did sweetly tune in praise of his (hihi- 
tea, hut one of true dtlft manufacture, and 
furnished witli a charge of fragrant (’ow- 
pen tobacco. With ihN would he lesolutc- 
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ly set himself’ down before the fortress, and 
rarely failed, in the process of time, to 
smoke the fair enemy into a surrender, up- 
on honourable terms. 

“ Such was the happy reign of Wouter 
Van 'IViller, celebrated in many a long 
forgotten song as the real golden age, the 
rest bei^g nothing Init counterfeit copper- 
washed coin. In that delightful period, a 
sweet and holy calm reigneti over the whole 
province. The burgomaster smoked his 
pipe in peace— the substantial solace of his 
domestic cares, after her daily toils were 
done, sat soberly at the door, with her arms 
crossed over her apron of snowy white, with- 
out being insulted by ribald street walkers 
or vagaljond bdys— .those unlucky urdiins, 
who do so infest our streets, displaying un- 
der the roses of youth., the tliorns and 
briars of iniquity. TJicn it Was that the 
lover with ten breeclics and the damsel with 
|K'tticoats of half a score indulged in all the 
innocent endearments of virtuous love, with- 
out fear and withefat reproach — for what 
bad that virtue to fear, which was defended 
by a shield of good linsey woolseys, equal 
at least to the seven bull bides of the invin- 
cible Ajax. 

“ Ah blissful, and never to gt forgotten 
age ! when every thing was better than it 
has ever been since, or ever will be again— 
when Buttermilk eliannel was quite dry at 
low water — when the shad in tlie Hudson 
were all salmon, and when the moon shone 
with a ^nire and resplendent whiteness, in- 
stead of that melaniholy yellow light, which 
is the consequence of her sickening at the 
abominations slic every night witnesses in 
this degenerate city ! 

Behold the form of one of the pri- 
mitive rulers of this primitive race — 
the great Willhcliiius Kicft, common- 
ly called William the Testy, who a$- 
ceiidc’d the Ctuheniatoriul chair of 
New Amsterdam anno domini 1638. 

He was a brisk, waspish, little old 
gentleman, who had dried and withered 
away, jiartly through the natural process 
f)f ycar.s, and partly from being parched 
and buent up by his tiery soul ; which 
bla/ed like a vehement rush light in his 
bq^om, constantly inciting him to most 
valourous broils, altercations and misadven- 
tures. 1 have heard it observed by a pro- 
found and pliilusophical judge of human 
nature, tliut if a woman waxes fkt as she 
grows old, the tenure of her life is very pre- 
carious, biu if haply she withers, she fives 
for ever — sSch likewise was the case with 
William the Testy, who grew tougher in 
profmrtion as he dried. He w.is some such 
a little Dutchman as we may now and then 
see, stumping briskly about the streets of 
OUT city, in a ])road skirted coal, with but- 
tons nearly as ia.- :c as the shield of Ajax, 
an old fashioned cocked hat stuck on the 
back of his head, and a caiic os high as his 
chin. His visage was broad, but his foa- 
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tures sharp, his noso turned up with ft toost 
petulant curl ; his cheeks, like the regions 
of Terra del Fuego, were scorched into a 
dusky red — doubtless in consequence 
of tlie neighbourhood of tiVo fierce lit- 
tle grey eyes, through which his torrid 
soul beamed as fervently, as a tropicoil sun 
blazing through a pair eff burning glasses. 
The corners of his mouth were ciirioualy 
modelled into a kind of fret work, not a 
little Tf'scmbling tlie wrinkled proboscis of 
an irixiablc pug dog — in a word, he was 
one of tJi(* most positive, restless, ugly, lit- 
tle men, that ever put himself in a passion 
about nothing. 

“ Such were the personal endowments of 
William the Testy, but it was the sterling 
riches of his niind ihat raised him to dignity 
and power. In Iiis youth he had passed 
with great credit through a celebrated m‘a- 
deniy at the Hague, noted for producing 
finished scholars with a dispatch unequal- 
led, except by certain of our American col- 
leges, which seem to manufacture bachelors 
of arts, by some patent ni.adiinc. Here he 
skirmished very smartly on the frontiers of 
several of the sciences, and made so gallant 
an inroad in the dead languages, as to bring 
oft’ a captive host of Greek nouns and Latin 
‘ verbs, together with divers pithy saws and 
apothegms, all which he constantly paratled 
in conversation and writing, with as much 
vain glory as would a triumphant general 
of yore display tlie spoils of the countries he 
had ravislied.'* 

(treat as #these accomplisliincntb 
might be esteemed at New, or even 
at Old Amsterdam/ they were, how- 
ever, very far from produeiiig nothing 
but good cither to the governor or tlie 
governed. William the Testy is com- 
pared, by bis historian, to a bad 
i^Himmcr, who, ftoundering about on 
tne surface, and with splashing head 
and tail, makes fifty times more noise 
and splutter than the experienced diver 
that plunges calmly to the bottom, 
and brings up whatever ho sees worth 
the trouble. In an evil hour he set 
about the erection of debating socie- 
ties, and had he carried over the 
whole of tlie Select Society of Edin- 
burgh in the Goedo Vroiiw, he could 
not have conferred a more pestiferous 
presi'iit on his colony. T'lic portrait 
may well furnish matter of reftection 
to wiser bodies than debating societies. 

“ But the worst of tlie matter was, that 
just about tliis time the mob, since called 
the sovereign people, like Balaanr^ ass, 6e- 
gan to grow more enliglitencd than its rider, 
and exhibited a strange desire of governing 
itself. This was another effect of tlio ‘ uni- 
versal acquircnicnts’ of William the Testy. 
In some ol‘ IiJs [)e.slilent researches among 
the rubbish of antiquity, he was struck 
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with admiration at the institution of public 
tables among the Lacedaemonians, where 
they discussed topics of a general and inte- 
resting nature — at the schools of the philo- 
sophers, where they engaged in profound 
disputes upon politics and morals — where 
grey beards were taught the rudiments of 
wisdom, and youths learned to become lit- 
tle men, before they were boys, ‘ There 
is nothing,’ said the ingenious Kieft, shut- 
ting up the book, * there is nothing more 
essential to the well management of a coun- 
try, than education ^tmong the pepple ; the 
basis of a good govemm^, should be laid 
in the public mind.’— Now this was enough, 
but it was ever the wayward fate of Wil- 
liam the Testy, tha^when he thought right, 
he was sure to go to work wrong. In the 
present instance, he could scarcely eat or 
sleep, until he had set on foot brawling de- 
bating societies, among the simple citizens 
of New Amsterdam. This was tlie one 
thing wanting to complete his confusion. 
The honest Dutch buighers, though in 
truth but little given to argument or wordy 
altercations, yet by dint of meeting often 
together, fuddling themselves with strong 
dnnk, beclouding thm brains with tobacco 
smoke, and, listening to the harangues of 
some half a dozen oracles, soon beci^e ex- 
ceedingly wise, and — as is always the case 
where the mob is politically enlightened— 
exceedingly discontented. They found out, 
with wonderful quickness of discernment, 
the fearful error in which they had in- 
dulged, in fancying themselves the happiest 
people' in creation— and were fortunately 
convinced, that, all circumstances to the 
contrary notwithstanding, they were a very 
unliappy, deluded, and consequently, ruin- 
ed people i 

“ In a short time the quidnuncs of New 
Amsterdam formed themselves into sage 
juntos of political croakers, who daily n^ 
together to groan over political affairs, JR 
make themselves miserable ; thronging to 
these unhappy assemblages with the same 
eagerness, that zealots have in all ages 
abLidoned the milder and more peaceful 
paths of religion, to crowd to the howling 
convocations of fanaticism. We are natu- 
rally prone to disconterit, and avaricious 
after imaginaiy causes of lamentation— like 
lubberly monks, we belabour our own 
shoulders, and seem to take a vast satisfac- 
tion in the music of our own groans. Nor 
is this said for the sake of paradox ; daUy 
experience shows the truth of these observa- , 
tions. It is next to a farce to offer consela- 
tioD, or to think of elevating the epirits of a 
man groaning under ideal calamities ; but 
nothing is more easy than to render him 
wreUibed, though on the pinnacle of felicity ; 
as $ is an task to hoist a man to 

the top of a steeple, though the merest child 
topple him off' thence. 

In the sage assemblages I have noticed, 
tl^ philosophic reader will at once perceive 
the faint germs of those sapient convocations 


called popular meetings, prevalent at our 
day— Thither resorted all those idlers and 
* squires of low degree,’ who, like rags, 
hang loose upon the back of society, and 
arc ready to be blown away by every wind 
of doctrine. Cobblers abandoned their stalls, 
and hastened thither to give lessons on poli- 
tical economy — blacksmiths left their han- 
'dicrafk-and suffered their own fires to go out, 
while they blew the bellows and stirred up 
the fire of faction ; and even taylors, though 
but shreds and patches, the ninth parts 
of humanity, neglected their own measures, 
to attend to the measures of government— 
Nothing was wanting but half a dozen news- 
papers and patriotic editors, to have coin- 
letcd this public illumination, and to 
ave thrown the whole province in an up- 
roar ! 

I should not forget to mention, that 
these popular meeting were always held 
at a noted tavern ; forhouses^of that descrip- 
tion have always been found the most con- 
genial nurseries of politics ; abounding with 
those genial streams which give sirength* 
and sustenance to faction — Wc are told 
that the ancient Germans had an admirable 
mode of treating any question of importance ; 
thev first jjUbera^ upon it when drunk, 
ana afterwanls reconsidered it when sober. 
Tlie shrewder mobs of America, who dis- 
like having two minds upon a subject, both 
determine and act upon it drunk ; by which 
means a world of cold and tedious specula- 
tions is dispensed with— and as it is univer- 
sally allowed that when a man is drunk lie 
sees double, it follows most conclusively 
tliat he sees twice os well as his sober neigh- 
bours.” 

We cannot, at present, venture 
upon any more extracts — and yet wc 
have done nothing to give our readers 
a due notion of what Knickerbocker's 
book contains. We shall return to 
the volumes again, for we suppose we 
may consider them as in regard to al- 
most all that read this Magazine, as 
good as manuscript.'^ Enough, liow- 
ever, has been quoted to shew of what 
sort of stuff Mr Irving's comic pencil 
is composed — and enough to make all 
our readers go along wim us in a re- 
quest which we have long meditated, 
viz. that this author would favour us 
with a series of novels, on the plan of 
those of Miss Edgeworth, or, if he 
likes that better, of the author of 
Waverley, illustrative of tllb present 
state of manners in the United States 
of America. When we think, for a 
moment, on the variety of elements 
whereof that society is every where 
composed — the picturesque mixtures 
of manners derived from German, 
Dutch, English, Scottish, Swedish, 
Gothic, and Celtic settlers, which 
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must be observable in almost every 
town of the republican territories — 
the immense interfusion of (]|^ercnt 
ranks of society from all thefe quar- 
ters, and their endless varieties of ac- 
tion upon each other — the fermenta- 
tion tliat must . every where prevail 
among these yet unsettled and tinar- 
ranged atoms — above all, on the sin- 
gularities inseparable from the condi- 
tion of the only half-young, half-old 
people in the world — simply as such — 
we cannot doubt that could a Smollet, 
a Fielding, or a Le Sage have s en 
America as she is, he would at once 
have abandoned every other field, and 
blessed himself on having obtained 
access to the true terra fortunnta of 
the novelist. Happily for Mr Irving 
that terra fortnnata is also to this hour 
a terra incognita ; for in spite of the 
shoals of bad bodfts of travels that 
have inundated us from time to time, 
no European reader has ever had the 
smallest opportunity of being intro- 
duced to any thing like one vivid por- 
traiture of American life. Mr Irving 
has, as every good man must have, a 
strong affection for his country ; and 
he is, therefore, fitted to draw her 
character con amore as well as con 
g;cntite%za, 'fhe largeness of liis views, 
in regard to politics, will secure him 
from staining his pages with any re- 
pulsive air of bigotry — and the hu- 
mane and liberal nature of his opinions 
in regard to subjects of a still higher 
order, will equally secure him from 
still more offensive errors. 

To frame the plots of twenty no- 
vels can be no very heavy task to the 
person who wrote the passages wc 
have quoted above — and to fill them 
up with characteristic details of inci- 
dents and manners, would be nothing 
but an amusement to him. He has 
sufficiently tried and shewn his strength 
in sketches — it is time that we should 
look for full and glowing pictures at 
his hands. Let him not be discourag- 
ed by the common-place cant about 
the impossibility of good novels being 
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written by young men. Smollet 
wrote Roderick Random before he 
was five-and-twenty, and assuredly 
he had not seen half so much of the 
world as Mr Irving has done. We 
hope we are mistaken in this point- 
hut it strikes us that he writes, of 
late, in a less merry mood than in the 
days of Knickerbocker and the Salma- 
gundi If the possession of intellec- 
tual power and resources ought to 
make any man happy, that man is 
Washington Irving ; and people may 
talk as they please about the inspi- 
ration of melancholy,” but it is our 
firm belief that no man ever wrote 
any thing greatly worth the writing, 
unless under the influence of buoyant 
spirits. A cheerful mind is what 
the muses love,” says the author of 
R?it/i and Michael, and the Brothers ; 
and in the teeth of all asseverations to 
the contrary, we take leave to believe 
that my Lord, Byron was never in 
higher glee than when composing tlx; 
darkest soliloquies of tiisChilde Harold. 
The capacity of achieving immortali- 
ty, when called into vivid conscious- 
ness by the very act of composition 
and passion of inspiration, must be 
enough, we should think, to make 
any man happy. Under such in- 
fluences he may, for a time, wc doubt 
not, be deaf even to the voice of self- 
reproach, and hardened against the 
memory of guilt. The amiable and 
accomplished Mr Irving has no evil 
thoughts or stinging recollections to 
fly from — but it is very possible that 
he may have been indulging in a cast 
of melancholy, capable of damping the 
wing even of his genius. That, like 
every other demon, must be wrestled 
with, in order to its being overcome. 
And if he will set boldly about An 
American Tale, in three volumes duode^ 
cimo, we think there is no rashness in 
promising him an easy, a speedy, and a 
glorious victory. Perhaps all this 
may look very like impertinence, but 
Mr Irving will excuse us, for it is, at 
least, well meant. 


SPECIMENS OF MR WHANG HAMIS TRANSLATIONS FROM HORACE, 

[|A friend in Yorksliire has been so kind as to send us, quite wet from the 
press,'* he says — (and a very beautiftil Provincial press it must be) — some spe- 
cimens of a translation of the four first books of Horace’s Odes, whicli have 
given us at least as much pleasure as any thing we have met with for a long 
while. Nothing but an extreme of modesty, which is at least as singular as it 
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is amiable^- in a man of so great and so widely acknowledged genius^ could 
have induced the llcverend Francis Wrangliaiu to Jay before his fViends any 
specimens of his power to execute any task wijk which he may think proper to 
ocaipy himself. We speak of his /'r/<7ni.y — ^iK)nly fifty copies are printed— 
and we are sure he must have enough of intelligent and admiring frfends to 
receive these, and inortJ tliau these. It is possible that wo may appear to be 
acting an over officious part,. by transferring some of the specimens to our own 
pages ; — but if Mr Wrangham condescends to issue specimens, we cannot think 
we are guilty of any very unpardonable freedom in affording them more ample 
room and verge for the reception of that applause which we are sure tliey must 
elicit from every critic worthy of the name. 

Had any scholar in Britoi^i been called upon, ten years ago, to say which of 
all the authors of antiquity he considered most insusceptible, of elegant and 
adequate translation, we arc pretty sure he would have answered, either Arts- 
inphanesy or Horace, or both. It gives us much pleasure, and some little pride 
too, that the pages of this miscellany have been the honoured \ehiclcs of spe- 
cimens botli of Aristophanic iind Iloratian versions, which must go far to alter 
an opinion so widely, and as it seemed, so justly adopted. Jin the month of 
.Tanuary 1819, there appeared in this journal the first specimen of Mr Frere's 
translations from the Prince of Attic Comedy — a piece of composition which 
at once fixed the attention of every lover of learning, wit, and poetry, and ex- 
cited or strengthened hopes which ere long, we trust, shall be abundantly gra- 
tified. -Mr Frere will be the filst to rejoice in seeing the author of our ])re- 
sent specimens placed in honour by his side. To render the Odes of Horace does 
not indeed demand the same infinite variety of accomplishments and powers 
which must meet in any worthy translator of any one comedy of Aristophanes. 
It demands, however, an union of talents which the history of English trans- 
lation has rarely exhibited in any department — that of the utmost purity and 
depth of perception and feeling, with the utmost terseness and elegance of 
diction. More sensible of the inherent difficulties of his undertaking than any 
other person is likely to be, Mr Wrangham has modestly inscribed his brochure 
with the motto, In magnis vohisse sat e.s/, but we are sure he is the only 
scholar in England that would have selected such a motto for such a brochutc. 

We had almost forgot to take notice, that Mr Wraiighanfs frontispiece is 
adorned witli an exquisite woodcn»cut by Bewick — ^i*cpresentiiig Ins own church 
and the vicarage of Ileumanby. The scene appears so beautifully and classi- 
cally congenial, that we hope his recent elevation (to the Archdeaconry of 
('Itvdand) does not imply its desertion.]] 


HORACE. BOOK IIF. 
ODE 3. 


Firm iti the genuine patriot’s soul : 
nini nor the mob’s malign control, 

Nor furious' despot’s frown combined 
Stirs from the purpose of his mind. 
Lightnings may fl^h ; o’er Adria’s wave 
The South-wind’s tyrant force may rave ; 
May rend, may sink th’ o’^rarching skies — 
Fearless auiidet the wreck, he dies. 

With hearts so strung, to heaven’s repose 
F’ollux and tost Alddes rose ; 

’.Mid whom ’tis C;esar’6 bliss to sip 
The ncctar’d bowl with ruby lip. 

And tliee thus gifted, Bacchus, too, 

Chafed by the yoke thy tigers drew : 

And, gifted thus, great Ilia’s son ^ 
(Jn Mars’ steeds ’scaped Acheron. "lIL 
Pleased, tlic high synod heard heaveirs 
^ I Dame 

Progmince, “ Troy, Troy is wrapp’d in 
flame. 

By jlidge corrupt foredoom’d its wall. 

And fiireign beauty’s lure to full : 


To mine and to Minerva’s levin 
Its fraudful prince and people given. 
Then, when in vain their bargain’d meed 
The builder-Ciods solicited. 

Glitters no more in Phrygian vest 
Adulterous Helen’s lustful guest : 

No more, upheld by Hectors hand, 

The perjur’d towers of Priam stand. 

Fed by our feuds, the war expires. 

And with it die this bosom’s tires ! 

My hated kin, whom Ilia bore. 

For Mars’ sake I hate no more. 

Be his, to tread this star-paved plain ; 
His, the bright wine of (iods to drain ; 
And his, to live — I not gainsay — 

Bank’d with our carc-free’d hosts for aye. 
So the broad ocean roll between 
Their Rome and Troy’s detested scene. 
Reign they— where’er the exiles’ lot — 

In proudest state f I mimnur not. 

So the wild herds mock Priaui’s pride, 
And in his tomb their litters hide 
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Secure— her Capitol may towett 
And Partliia crouch beneath its powers 
And wide extend her name of dread, 

Wide as the midland billows spread. 
Which from fbir Europe part the Moor—* 
Or where bid Nile*8 rich torrents roar. 

** Of gold in its dark cemetry^ 

So better hid— disdainful* she 
Dr^s not the buried mischief forth. 

With impious hand, from mother Earth* 
Where’er the world’s far limit stands, ^ 
Visit that bourn her conouering ban^f' 
llejoiced ’mid tropic firesro glow. 

Or fight and freeze in polar snow. 

Bind but the hero-race this law— 

That them nor pride of triumph draw. 

Nor fatal piety ensnare. 

The shatter’d domes of Troy to rear. 
Should Tm afresh her turrets raise. 

Again the iu-starr’d pile should blaze ; 

The victor-hosts again I’d move, 

Dread wife and sister I of Jove. ' 

Should Pheebus selfjthrice'build the wall 
Of sturdiest brass, it thrice should fall. 

My Argives’ prey ; and thrice, witli deep 
I^ong wail, her captive dames should weep.” 

But these are themes for lighter shell 
Unfit : my Muse, bethink thee well ; 

Nor dare the strains of Gods rehearse. 
Degraded by thy humble verse. 

ODE 5. 

Jove’s power the thunder-peal proclaims: 
Britain’s and Parthia’s hated names, 

] ascribed ’mid Ctesar’s victories. 

Exalt the hero to tlie skies. 

And has thy soldier, Crassus, wived 
With barbarous consort, meanly .lived ? 
Beneadi a Median standard ranged 
(O senate shamed ! 0 manners changed !) 
Mail’d in a foreign sire’s ar^y. 

Has the stern Marsian’s brow grown gray— 
Vesta, race, robe, and rites foigot. 

As if great Rome, dread Jove were not ? 

This, patriot Uegulus foreknew ; 

And spurn’d, to home and honour truot 
The terms whose chronicled di^race 
Would paralyse each rising rac&— 

If they, who bore to live in chains, 

Lived not unwept. ** In Punic fanes 
Rome’s captive banner hung (he cried) 
Th^ eyes have witness’d ; fii^ a side 
Gasii’d by no wound the sword resign’d, 
And Roman arms base fetters bind ; 
Carthage unbolted, and her field 
(Erst our rich spoil) securely till’d. 

Hope ye more brave a mnsom’d race ? 

Ye couple dapiagg with disgrace. . ' 

Alas ! once tinctured for the boom. 

Ne’er will tlie fleece its snow resume ; 

Nor valour, sullied by a stain. 

Shake off its taint, and glow again. 

If stag released will brave the nght. 

Then count upon that soldier’s might, 

Who once has bow’d to treacherous foe ; 
Then trust he’ll strike heroic blow. 

Who once has fe4 the hostile cord. 

And quiver’d at a Punic swprd. 

Vor. VII. 


Of life’s true guardian reckless, he 
Sought in base peace security. 

O mighty Carthage, rear’d to fame 
On ruin of the Roman name !” 

And thus, his wife’s caress declined. 

And round his knees his infants twined 
Pushing away, in sternest mood 
(His eyes unraised) the warrior stood : 

Till he the wavering senate bent 
Widi counsel beyond precedent. 

And 'anid his weeping friends’ dismay, 
Illustrious exile ! hied away. 

Though infill, alail he knew what woes 
Were meant him by his savage foes : 
Through kin, through crowdsbefore himeast. 
With Rx>t as firm the hero past. 

As if coniposed each petty broil 
Of humble friends, from civil toil 
He turn’d to some Venafran dome. 

Or sought Tarentum’s distant home 1 

OPE 8. 

This March-day incense, at the door 
Fuming of me a bachelor ; 

These flowers, on living turf this Are— 
Surprised, What mean they ? you inquire. 
Skill’d in the lore of Greece and Rome : 
—Know, when tlie tree near seal’d my doom, 
A snow-white goat to Bacchus I 
Vow’d grateful, and carousal high. 

And ever as that day tlie yror 
Brings round, from rosin’d cork I dear 
The flask, in mellowing chimney placed 
When Tillius last the fasces graced. 

Maecenas, to tliy rescued friend 
Toss off an hundred bumpers. Blend 
With orient dawn the taper’s ray : 

Be noise, be quarrels far away ! 

Dismiss thy cares about the state : 

The Dacian, Cotison is beat ; 

And Parthia, vex’d with civil arms. 

No longer works thy Rome alarms. 

Our ancient foes, the sons of Spain, 

At length put on the tardy chain : 

And Skua’s hordes prepare to yield. 

With bow unstrung, the battle-field. 

Left to itself the public weal. 

Awhile f^m private interests steal : 

Forsake the toils and cares of power ; 

And snatch, and use, the present hour. 

ODE 9. 

Horace. 

While Lydia, I to thee was dear. 

And round that neck— so soft, so fair,-i 
No arm more welcome dared to twine, 

More Most than kingly lot was nune. 
Ltdia. 

While, still to me diy love confined. 

Thy Chlpe left me not behind. 

Poor Ljr^ia’s glor^i^ien stood high ; 

More failed than Ilia’s self was 1. 

HoraciI. ‘ 

Me now the charms of Chloe sway, 

Skil^ in sweet sounds of lyre and lay ; 

For whom stem Death I’d gladly brave. 

To spatdi the maiden from the grave- . 
Lydia. 

And me young Calais inspires 
Whose bosom burns with mutual fires ; 

3 A 
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For whom stern Death I’d doubly brave« 
To snatch the stripling from the grave. 
Horace. 

What if ilic yoke, though sunder'd, wc 
As erst to wear a^n agree ! 

Should I shake on sweet Chloe's chain, 
And take my Lydia home again !— . 
Lydia. 

Though fairer he than eve’s bright star. 
Than Adria's gulf thou stormier far. 

And light as floating cork — yet I 
With Uiee would live, with thee would die. 

Ode 13. 

Fount of Bandusia, glassy spring. 
Worthy of hallow’d ofrcring. 

Of scatter’d flowers and sweetest wine ! 

A kid to«morrow shall be thine. 

Whose budding horns threat love and war.-« 
Falsely, alas ! poor wantonec ! 

To-morrow with his heart’s red tide 
Thy stream, fair Fountain, shall be dyed. 

I’lice not the dog-star’s fiery ray 
A^’isits with unrelenting day : 

Th’ o’er-labour’d ox, the roving kinc. 

Glad in thy cool fresh shade recline. 

Bank amid noblest streams sluilt thou. 
Whilst in my song the oak shall grow 
Based on the rock, with sparkling flash 
Whence down thy headlong waters dash. 

Ode 15. 

Wedded to needy Ibycus, 

Cease, wanton Chloris, loosely thus— 

Fitter for burial thou, than ball ! 

To bound, at each gay festival ; 

Descried ’mid blooming maids at play. 

Like black cloud on the Milky Way. 

I’hat well may grace bright Pholoe, 

Which ill beseems such crone as thee. 

Fitlicr thy daughter would become. 

Like Bacchante roused by beat of drum. 

To storm young gallants’ doors, or fired 
By Nothus, frisk as goat untired. 

I'hine age Luceria’s fleeces suit 
And distaff, more than lyre or lute, 

Or flask drain’d dry, or round the brow 
Kntwined the rose’s damask glow; 

Ode 23. 

If the New Moon thy hands but see 
Bear’d heavenward, rustic Phidyle ; 

And incense, and fresh fruits appease. 

And a flercr sow thy deities : 

No blight thv fertile vines shall feel, 

On thy coni-fleld no mildew steal ; 

'^Nor thy sweet charge the season fear, 

Wh€n Autumn’s orchards load the year. 

The victim, wliich woodlands green 
On snow- capp’d Algidivis seen, 

Or crops in ^ban meads its food, 

stain the pDntifl’’s axe with blood— 
Befits not thee to steep the ground 
In gore of slaughter’d offerings ; crown’d 
With rosemary^ and myrtle’s pride, 

Tito little gods arc satisfied, 

I Jhress but from hand that’s inirc their 
^ shrine 

A simple cake, tlie Powers Divine 


LJuly 

Costlier oblauon less will win, 

When tender’d by a heart uncleau. 

Ode 25. 

Whither, Bacchus, full of thee, 

Am I rapt in ecsta^ ? 

In what caves, what bowers among 
Fluttering, shall be heard ray song ; 

LifUng Caosar, earth above, 

To the stars and state of Jove ? 

Strange and wonderful, of yore 
Undivulged the 1^ I pour. 

Such the gaze thy priestess throws. 

Boused from sleep, o’er Thracia’s iuows, 
Hebrus and wild Rhodope 
Trod-b^ frantic foot. I see 
Marvelling, as I onward rove. 

Towering cliff and lonely grove. 

Lord of Naiad, Bacchanal 
Train uprooting ashes tall ! 

Tame, or low, or mortal 1 
Nought will sing. *Tis sweet to try 
Perils scorn’d, tne God to trace. 

Whose brow the vine’s green tendrils grace- 

Ode 26. 

Of late a swain to maidens known, 

Jn love’s soft fields I won renown. 

The age of that fond war gone by. 

Upon yon wall my enginry 

Shall hang, at sea-born Venus’ side— 

My lyre, my flambeaux flaring wide. 

My battering bar, and bow, of yore 
Lc veil’d against tli* excluding (foor. 

0 Queen of happy Cyprus thou. 

And Memphis free’d from chilling snow ; 
OtieCf Goddess, with thy lifted lash, 

OncCf lightly, haughty Chloe (hish. 

ODE 27. 

The bitch or fox with young, or jay, 
Ill-omen’d charterer ! marks the way 
To villains ; or, athirst for blood. 

The dun wolf from Lanuviiim’s wood : 

Or serpent, wliere their journey leads, 
Shoots arrow-like, and scares their steeds^. 

1 with presaging skill endued, 

Where friendship sways me for the good. 
The raven hoarse with anxious vow 
From the auspicious east will woo ; 

Before the crow his stagnant fen, 

Herald of tempests, seeks again. 

Be Iwppy wheresoe’er thou art, 

Galla, nor throw me from thine heart ! 

No boding pye thy voyage stays. 

Thy course no warning crow delays. 

—Yet see, how prone Orion heaves. 
Tremendous, the vast world of waves ! 
Adria’s grim bay too well I know, 

Where breezes fair but fatal blow. 

O in our foes — their wives, their race— 
Wake the blind South-winds blast amaze I 
For them the blackening ocean roar. 

And strike whh frantic surge the shore 1 
Thus her fidse buU Knropa rode 
Courageous, till amid the flood 
Dire monsters met her shrinking view : 

The wile detected paletl her hue. 

She who o’er flowery meads had roved. 

To twine a wreath for those she loved. 
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In the dim night could nought descry. 
Save fussing seas and starry sky. 

Soon as her footstep press’d the shore. 
Where, Crete, thy hundred cities tower ; 

0 tire’s, 0 daughter’s name defiwl ! 

0 duty phrenzy- whelm’d !*' she cried,: 

“ Whence come I ? Whither? Ill shall one 
Poor death a maiden': crime atone. 

Wake 1', my foul offence to weep ; 

Or mocks my innocence asleep 
Some dream, through ivory gate convey’d ? 
Deem I it happier to have stray’d 
O’er all this length of seas, or roam 
Cropping fresh nowers, ah me ? at home ? 
Would to my rage by righteous Heaver. 
That bull, that guilty bull, were given ! 
How would 1 gash his beauteous neck ! 

His oncc-loved horns how strive to break ! 
Shameless my father’s halls I’ve fled. 

Vet shameless fear to join tlie dead ! 

Grant me, some listening God, to stray 
Naked, where lions prowl for prey : 

Krc furrow’d yet by meagre lines 
Withers tliia bloom, this nluinpness pincsf, 

« Hr time hfis dared ^ese charms to steal, 
iMuke me the tiger’s luscious niCiiL 

1 hear iny absent father cry ; 

• gijl ! why linger tlius to die ? 

That ready zone with gripe of fate, 

'I’his ash, thy shame may expiate. 

Haply yoi. crag invites thee more, 

Hound whose rough b;ise the tempests roar : 
Brave, then, the storm — if rather thou 
Prefer not menial task and low ; 
t)r poorly, sprung of kings, to shine 
In some rude court, slave-concubinc !’ ” 

As tlms she raved, with playful tongue 
Came Venus, and (his bow unstrung) 

Sly (hipid. Much tlic wily Dame 
H allied the mourner on her flame ; 

Then, “ (’case to scold that h^ted bull ; 
Those horns,” she cried, “ again to pull 
It shidl be thine. Thy sobs give o’er: 

Pits not Jove’s consort tears to pour. 

Learn thy great fortune well to bear: 

I’liy name shall grace an hcniisjihcrc.” 

ODii 29. 

O thou of royal ancestry, 

A c.isk ot wine iinpierccd for thee 

1 keep, and wreaths of roses fair. 

And essences to dew thy hair. 

Hie then to Tibur’s dripjdng shore, 

Hicli jfisulac’s green slope explore ; 

And those sweet hills, where ryigii’d and 
died 

Telcgonus the parricide. 


Quit, quit tliy cltuung luxuries. 

And turrets thatWvadc tlic skies : 

Nor longer Rome’s gay scenes admire. 

Her smoke and opulence and stir. 

A charm in change the wealthy feel ; 

And oft the simple cottage-meal, 

From tapestried halls and purple far. 

Has smooth’d the furrow’d brow of care. 

Bright Cepheus now his fire displays, 
Now Procyon toufs his raging blaze ; 

With r^ndden’d beam the Lion burns. 

And all the thirsty year returns. 

And now his fainting herd the swain 
Drives languidly o’er swelter’d plain, 

To bosky ^iim or cooling lake. 

Though not a breeze it’s silence wake. 

Yet you stUl anxious guard the state, 
Maecenas, still anticipate 
(Wakeful for all, your patriot cares) 

What the discordant East prepares. 

But Heaven, wise Heaven, from human 
sight 

The future shi-ouds in tliickest night ; 

And smiles, when self-tormentors feign 
Of woes to cone a horrid train. 

The present hour spend frugally s 
Tlie rest in Tiber emblem’d see, 

Now to the main calm gliding on ; 

Now tree uprooted, shatter’d stone, 

And floating flocks and structures strong 
Whirling in one wild sweep along ; 

With echo of the hills and woods. 

When torrents vex the sleeping floods. 

Lord of himself and blest is he. 

Who when bright Phoebus seeks the sea. 
Can truly boast ; “ I’ve lived to day. 
Tempest to-morrow as he may 
Dread Jove, or spread the skies with blue, 
Even he may not the past undo ; 

O’er that, not Heaven itself has power : 

’Tis gone— and 1 have hacl my hour. 
Fortune, ’mid sternest ravage gay. 

And bent her haughty game to play. 

Quick her capricious honours slufts ; 

Now me aloft, now others lifls. 

1 praise her stay : but if her wing 
She shake, her gifts away I fling. 

Wrapp’d in my own integrity. 

And blest with dowerless poverty. 

When groans the mast, it is not mine. 

Poor grovelling mendicant ! to whine 
With stipulating vow, and crave 
Redemption from the greedy wave 
For luy rich cargoes. Some soft gale 
May gently fill my little sail ; 

And safe, beneath the Twins, shall ride 
My skiff across the billowy tide.” 
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THE WITCH OP A£. 
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a lonesome glen— in a haunted 
house— with a witch-woman in mine 
arms; was 1 thus left/' said the Came- 
ronian^ continidng his narrative^ ''and 
sore and sadly was I troubled^ for her 
fit continued long j her whole frame 
and aspect seemra changed^ and I 
dreamed that death was approaching. 
She gave a convulsive shudder^ and a 
low moan^ and arose suddenly from 
my arms, and stood before me.— 
* Poor lad! poor lad!' said Janet 
Morison, ' so all the world have left 
me to my last mcnnents but thee ! — 
my faithful fremit lad.* While slie 
uttered this, there was an unsettled 
light and motion in her eye, and a 
fiushing apd fading of colour in her 
face, i^iich were fearful to look upon. 
She, however, walked about the apart- 
ment with her customary agility and 
erectuess of attitude, but it was plain 
she was j^ndering on some deep and 
solemn thing. Sie went to an old 
o^en wardrobe, and from among an- 
cient silks and robes, covered with 
fur and richest lace, she brought a 
sheathed broadsword, with a cross- 
letted hilt of pure gold; among the 
network, a raven was wrought in gold, 
and ravens a^o were cha^d on the 
blade. She laid it on the table. In 
the same place she fbund a roll of fine 
linen, which she unwound, and laid 
on the bed — and it was not without 
fear that I saw it was a shroud, per* 
feet and^ complete, with , a raven 
wrought in black silk on the bosom. 
She looked on the ancient weapon, 
and on the shrgud in silence, and com* 
menced again her walk about the 
apartment. Hours paesed away in, this 
melancholy silence, and 1 never rt 
member any sound ^ dismal as that 
of the old woman's voice, when, lift- 
ing the sheathed sword from the 
table, she thus addressed me-^not in 
her usual soothing manner, but in a 
tone lofty and commanding. ' Mark 
Macrabin, the raid-day sun is now 
ilihiing — when be sets shall 1 set— 
lej^ me out, therefore, from aneath 
tliis wretched and misemble roo^of 


straw and turf, into the beaming of 
the blessed sun, and the fragrance of 
the kindly air— I shall pass away with 
the cieling’ shining with the fires of 
heaven alone above my head— the 
gushing of that pure mountain stream 
before me, and under my feet the 
earth's green and delicious floor — so 
shall the spirit pass freely — for it's 
soothing to hear the song of birds, and 
the melody of many waters ; lead me 
out, therefore, and let me fade and fa' 
looking on the lands so long the inhe- 
ritance of the bold and manly Mori* 
sons.’ Taking her hand, we walked 
out together, and stood on the green 
platform before the door of the cottage. 

" All before her breathed of peace 
and happiness; the farmer maidens 
were returning from fold and hill- 
side, bearing stou 2 )s reeking witli new 
milk, singing, as they descended into 
the vale, snatches of old ballads, and 
one girl in ' particular, lilted, with a 
clear and predominating voice, that fa- 
mous old Dumfriesshire song, ‘ What 
ails the Kirk at me.' In the very 
bosom of the vale, the peasants were 
eng^ed in the labour of the harvest- 
field— the ripe CTain sank as tlie 
sickles moved, and behind them came 
the old men, binding the corn into 
sheafr, and erecting them into regular 
shocks. Through the valley winded 
the clear stream of Ae, gleaming in 
the sun, while the children of the 
reapers were bathing in its waters, or 
running wildland clamorous on its 
gr{|8sy row^gin. The old woman seat- 
ed herself on a bank of green turf, 
and looked on the scene before her 
with a steady and continued gaze. 

' Clear pnd lovely stream,’ said Janet 
Morison, ' thou art beauteous in thy 
summer purity — and noble in thy 
wintry and flooded strength. All 
thipgs change that live or grow beside 
thee^from these breathing and smil- 
ing and joyous images of God running 
glmlsome on thy banks, to the decay- 
ing tree that has sheltered beneath 
its green boughs the love-trystes of 
many generations. Thou art living 
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and running and unchanged! Through 
thee has the war-horse rushed in his 
strength, when the trumpet called on 
his rider — through thee has the sweet 
maiden waded in secret among the 
moonlight to meet with her first love 
— in thy stream has the deer stood 
pzing, ere he drank, on the shadow of 
his long branching horns ; and in thee 
has the warrior washed the blood of a 
hard won battle fVom his brow. Oh that 
thou hadst never been reddened with 
other blood than that of ehemies-^the 
curse — lang looked for— slow coming 
and sure, had never come upon our 
house, and the name of the manly 
Morisons would have lived whilst thy 
waters ran.* 

As she ceased, she looked on the 
sheathed sword, which like a blade 
prepared for little, lay over her 
knees, and clasped her pale and 
shrivelled hands in silent agony of 
spirit, till the blood fled from their 
extremities. * The harvest-homs now 
began to sound on all sides of the vale, 
summoning the reapers fVom their 
tasks ; and the youths and maidens, 
running to the river, laved their 
hands and their brows, and, gather- 
ing round a small knoll by the stream, 
with bare head and obedient hand, 
awaited a serious and lengthened bless- 
ing from the goodraan of the boon- 
dinner. The shepherd, too, received, 
firom the hands of some kilted menial, 
his goan and his cake, and, seating 
himself on the green hill-side, with 
his dogs at his feet, with ready knife 
and willing tooth proceeded to discuss 
his roasted mutton, keeping his eyes 
all the while fixed on the flock which 
grazed beneath him. This specimen 
of pastoral delight, in which the^feel- 
ing and glory of a shepherd's life ap- 
pealed to the eye, and became sensible 
to the touch, failed not to interest me 
deeply. I had dreamed it was true of 
plumb- tree pipes, and sweet maidens, 
and obedient flocks, but 1 had never 
speculated on the enjoyment of the 
kind of pastoral meat-offering which 
was now presented to the shepnerd on 
his hill-side. I felt anxious to com- 
mence ; and the easy way in which a 
bason of sweet curds, or any other of 
those shepherd dishes which provoke 
one's ppetitc in -song, would have . 
glided, into my affections, made me 
wish for so easy a sey-piece. The ap- 
pearance of an old man with a young 
woman, walking step by step at bis 
side, interrupted my meditutiun^ He 


was walking on the river side, and, 
turning at once from the current, he 
ascended the little promontory, on 
which we were seated, by a zig-zag 
footpath, which landed the, old man 
and his companion in front of the cot- 
tage. He soon stood beside us, gather- 
ing his breath, and leaning over his stafi^ 
poushed smooth as horn by long use. 

'' He seemed in no baste to speak, but 
unbonneted, and smoothed with his 
hand, a head full of silver hairs, show- 
ing a high and brent forehead and 
swarthy eyes, which retained their hue 
amidst the changes of time. Over a 
compl&te suit of clothes, of the colour 
called raven-black, the prudence of 
l^e had thrown a Lowknd mantle, 
or shepherd's maud, which, fastened 
by a silver skewer on the left shoul- 
der, hun'g down to the knee, in a 
simple style of antique drapery. His 
legs were covered with a species of 
logins, called Sanquhar- hose — cer- 
tainly the most comfortable covering 
that ever Uie kindness of woman in- 
vented for the use* of man they 
were of a deep black rib, and, reaching 
far on the shoe, nearly covered a pair 
of massy silver buckles. In his hand 
he held bis bonnet, which, presented 
a breadth of margin capable of shad- 
ing even the colossal shoulders of the 
wearer himself, and, replacing this co- 
vering on his silver hairl, he turned 
on Janet Morison an eye of recognition, 
and began to speak ; but the rustic 
uncouthness of his manner accortle<l 
ill with the gentleness of a religious 
mission^" or even with the kindness of 
his own natiu-e. 

* It's a very odd thing, woman/ 
—said the Cameroniah elder, John 
Macmukle, with a prolonged low 
cough and a dreamt of the tongue, 
— ‘ that ye should be groping at 
death's door without sending to a de- 
vout neighbour to prepare yere path 
through the sinks o’ sin, and the deep 
mires o' unrighteousness, an' hing the 
gospel lamp afore ye, the burning an* 
uie shining lights o’ the covenant.’ 
As be spoke he placed his bonnet on 
rile grass, seated himself above it, 
pulled' out and unclasped a small black 
print bible, and, with a kind of mourn- 
ful and sympathizing cough, dipped 
at once into the twelfth chapter of 
Bcvelations. This well iheant and de- 
votional overture seemed, perhaps, 
from the controversial commentary of 
the commencement, to jar with the 
trdn of 'Janet Morison’s reflections’; 
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slie waved her hand in ^lisplcasure, 
and lowered her dark brows till they 
almost concealed her eyes. The Ca- 
meroniaii read on, ' John Macmukle/ 
said Janet Morison, * thou art a douce 
man, andr thou art a devout ; but thy 
belief and my belief are sundered by 
a guljdi^Religion to thee is a tree 
stript by winter of its beauty, and the 
storm and the hail are busy with its 
branches. — Religion to me is a tree 
sliooting out its bud and its blossom, 
and bringing forth its fruit to the dews 
of night and the morning sun, and fill- 
ing the land with its fragrance, and 
the hungry with its fruit — I shall hear 
thee no longer.* The Cameronian 
read on, and read, too, with a saint- 
like resignation and fervour of face, 
and the old woman sat silent till he 
closed the book and said, * ^ let ua 
pray,’ throwing himself in the instant 
on his knees, and holding up his 
liands, and closing his eyes, uttering 
a preliminary sound, something be- 
tween a cough and a groan. The ha- 
bitual reverence which I entertained 
for devotion placed me on my knees 
beside him — the young woman knelt 
also, folding her white hands over her 
bosom, and bowing her head till her 
temple-locks touched the grass. Ja- 
net Morison alone sat, and, with a 
brow dark, and even stern, awaited 
the forth-coming prayer. She did not 
wait long. The commencement seem- 
cil of a controversial nature — a kind 
of battle-array of creeds and persua- 
sions, with an enumeration of the 
various heresies and sects which de- 
form and distract Christianity, mis- 
lead tlie divine stream, render it im- 
pure, and pour its healing tvaters on 
desart places. From these he made a 
suddem transition ; and, in the desire 
of his heart for pressing all kinds of 
figures and allusions into the service 
of devotion, he seized on the meta- 
phorical tree of religion made use of 
by Janet Morison, and thus he em- 
ploved it: ^ Thou art a tree lovely 
ana stately, beloved by softer mindls 
in thy summer pride and beauty, by 
sterner mimls in thy winter desolation 
and uaketlncss. When thy green head 
ilanceth in the dewy air with all thy 
fullness of leaf and blossom, the meek 
and the timul love thee; but when 
thy beauty is given to the blast— -when 
the hail- wind bows thee — when against 
tliej^he feller whetteth his uxc, and 
the mow-cloud leaves on thcc its 
bliroudUke livery— then dost thou 


)reach to man, lifting up thy voice 
ike the voice of mighty waters— then.' 
^ This simile of thine, I tell thee, wo- 
man,' said the Cameronian, dropping 
his devotional, and assuming iiis u^uu 
tone, * is a very odd one, and I ^all 
follow it no farther, lest, peradven- 
ture’ — a timely fit of gende coughing 
came to his rescue and interposm, to 
save the humility of further admis- 
sion j he felt evidently embarrassed 
by an intractable figure of speech, 
which threatened to lead him a de- 
vious way, and had already confound- 
ed shadow and substance like tlie mix- 
ed allegory of ah unskilful artist. 
A smile came to the face of Janet Mo- 
rison, which, like a passing light on 
the faco of a statue, brightened, with- 
out moving, the surface. 

The old man, nothing abaslied 
by the unlucky application of the 
borrowed simile, took his station on 
more tenable and more frequent- 
ed ground — addressing himself to 
Providence, he felt less embarrass- 
ed, and spoke in a manner much 
more unreserved and familiar than if 
he had courted the attention of the 
mealiest magistrate. ^ It is very odd,’ 
said he, ^ that in spite of all the out- 
powerings of thy precious word — in 
spite of we outworkings of professors, 
who toil as if they salvation by 
task-work, and the in workings of the 
spirit, that toils like dominie Milli- 
gan’s half-crown when wc sleep — that 
self-devotion, will-worship, pride-wor- 
ship, vanity- worship, and woman- wor- 
ship, and the worship of dumb stones 
and carved wood, should still be rife 
in this kingdom of saints. That men 
and women, (wo be on the latter, for 
they.mislead spiritual love sorely by 
their lovelocks and their languisliings) 
who bear thy image, should make g^s 
of bread, and gods of strong drink, gods 
of silver and gods of gold, and lock 
their blessed and precious souls amang 
the filthy mools and muck o' this 
world, in a kist the fiend keeps the key 
of.. Crack the credit and trust o' him 
who Uuuks to win the white robes o' 
saihts, with his Latin words and his 
Greeks ; and, aboon all, cast his tiin- 
mer gods into the lake — even the lake 
hotter than that of Sodom and Gomor- 
rah/ The face of "the old woman 
darkened down as t&e Cameronian pro- 
ceeded, but the mountain elder, no- 
thing daunted by the ominous con- 
traction of Janet’s brows, continued in 
the same unconTpromising strain to 
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tleal out wo and doom and condem- 
nation on all who had mitres on their 
iieads^ and all who had mitres in their 
heads— on masses and beads — surplices 
—printed prayers — ^read sermons — 
black clocks, even the cloak of Geneva 
—on crosses and signs^ and pastofal 
crooks— -and lastly on Christ’s vicar, 
* whom the reformation shook aair and 
, sad*, said John Macmukle, ' and cast 
them all into that foal pit and un- 
fathomed void called Purgatory ; and 
trouth e’en let them remain there— 
they may gang farther and fare worse. 
And now having cleared the earth o 
this rubbish, we have room to .look 
about us, and a bonnie land we hae 
made out.’ 

^^Tliis happy riddance .gave room 
for the natural and kindlier work- 
ings of the old man’s he^rt^ and he 
proceeded in a softel* and more im- 
pressive tone to the immediate obiect 
of his mission, * Where art thou 
found ? not in the palace, alas ! nor in 
the gilded tabernacle, wo’s me! but 
with them who kneel on mountain 
and moor, and in the waste places! 
With whom art thou found not 
leaguing with the proud ones of the 
earth, nor holding up the train of the 
spiced and permmed madam,— the 
m air’s the pity — ^but thou walkest 
with the ploughman on the field,— 
with the shepherd on the hill; and 
wherever there is a praying lad or lass 
by a thorn bush, there hast thou 
pi tolled thy pavilion and displayed thy 
banner. Thou followest not the clang 
of the trumpet, nor makest thy path 
where runneth the chariot wheel— 
but thou art found with the humbled 
and the broken spirit — with the heart 
which affliction, has bowed down and 
trodden upon— on whom disasters have 
darkened as midnight, and destruction 
as a thunder cloud — to humble the 
hope and waste the glory of the noble 
and the far descended.’ Janet Mori- 
S 011 sank on her knees, and, with a sob 
and a sigh, laid her widiered arm 
round the white neck of the Camero- 
nian maiden, and bowed down her 
head till her brow touched the ground. 
‘ Threescore and seven years hath 
thy servant livetl in Glenae ; and 
fourscore and fourteen years thy 
handmaid — ^useful hath she been in her 
day, and skilful in her generation— 
possosst^ of marvellous gifts and en- 
dowments — how, she came by them, is 
mair than I can tell— that’s between 
7 


her and thee; but my flocks have 
prospered under her eye, and my grain 
has come ready and ripe to the thrash- 
ing floor ; and now when she is needed 
as mickle as ever, thou art going to lay 
the capstane of doom on the ancient 
name of Morison, and take away our 
kind and cannie cummer — but I can- 
nie want her, and I winna want her !' 
And, conscious of his irreverent con- 
clusion v John Macmukle arose from 
hi^ knees, and made no farther attempt 
to renew his intercession. 

“ The old woman continued to kneel, 
and seemed busy with internal prayer ; 
she arose and seated herself beside us, 
and, taking the Cameronian maiden’s 
hand, said, ' And how art thou, niy 
aiu sweet Mary Macmukle? thou 
oomest but ance a year to my habiti- 
tion, like the lily flower.* The damsel 
to whom this was addressed, merited 
the allusion to the fairest flow^cr of 
the field, for she was one of the loveliest 
beings that ever claimed the homage 
of mv youthful heart. 1 think 1 see her 
standing before me even now, in the 
very dress she wore, and with the same 
meek dark glance, and doivn-blushing 
cheek, with which she listened to mo 
for some hours of the summer morn, 
among the mim broom of Dalswinton. 
There are hours in a man’s life well 
worth all its years, and <thesc were 
some of them. The rustic dress of 
my maid of the moorlands by no means 
incommoded the agility of her motions 
—I mean she was not incumbered 
with Iier drapery — it was fashioned 
less for ornament than use. Her hair 
had something of a darker tinge than 
nut-brown, and the flapped flat straw 
cap that covered it from the sun, could 
neither conceal nor restrain its luxuri- 
ance. Her locks came flowing out in 
thick and shining rings, filling all the 
space between her bonnet and her 
white temples with their clusters, like 
the tendrils of the vine. A jacket of 
linsey-woolsey, of a dark silvery gray, 
dOaedover her bosom, and, rising like 
a 4kn flrom her shoulders, fanned a 
back ground, amladmittwl the air to a 
glowing neck, round, and smooth, and 
long ; while a petticoat of the same fa- 
bric jrCached more than mid-leg, show- 
ing white elegant ancles, and feet 
washen and • perfumed among the 
go wan (lew. Jn her left hand slie 
held a basket stored with moorl^l^ 
delicacies, as an offering to the old wo- 
man, and Iicr right hand found full 
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employment in shading the overflow* 
ing abundance of her curls from her 
large and lovely dark hazel eyes. 
When the old woman addressed her> 
Maiy Macmukle rose and said^ in a 
meek low tone of voice, ' I come owre 
seldom, Janet Morison, my auld fhdl 
mother, and a heavy milkness, keep me 
busy frae sunrise to sunset, and I 
daurnae trust myself in your lonesome 
glen i’ the gloaming.’ 

'' The moorland maiden made a 
full pause, conscious that she had 
set her foot on the debatcable 
land. ^ And what would harm my 
bonnie bairn in the gloaming near 
my poor haddin*,* said Janet. ^ I can- 
na weel tell ye,* said the Camero* 
nian lass, * its no the tale o’ its being 
haunted with the ^irit o’ the auld 
persecutor, Andrew Morison, who 
slew seven o* the saints in the moor* 
lands o* Carmichaeb— owre gude a 
hand has a hand o* him<— he’ll trouble 
earth nae mair, nor can I say it's the 
name ye have yerself, Janet Morison, 
o* being a dour an’ determined witch ; 
a player o* pranks wi’ the wits of men 
amang the moonshine, an* wi’ the 
wits 0 * women too, else yere no sae ill 
as yere ca*d ; but its owre well kend, 
that a form I should like waur to meet 
than the melancholy spirits o’ the wick* 
ed dead, has lang haunted your habi- 
^tation ; and I am sure yere a meikle 
kindlier woman than yere said to be, if 
ye refrained from giving that wickedest 
piece of a* living flesh yere darkest and 
kittlest cast.” 

This was an evident allusion to 
the young huntsman who shot the 
ravens, and whose actions and ap* 
jiearaDce then seemed to excite no 
more than a corresponding agitation 
in the bosom of Janet to what she felt 
now. To say her looks darkened, says 
nothing — her lace grew as black as 
her own shadow, and her brows were 
pulled over her eyes, so that the flash 
of intolerable hatred and revenge was 
noporly extinguiched. In this moment 
t^^emption she laughed, or rather 
Ueighed aloud, and nsmed and fluttered 
her arms as a vulture does its wings, 
when with a scream it fixes upon and 
rends its prey, * My darkest and kittlest 
cost saidest thou maiden? Ka! na! 
his doom’s as fixed as that rock is 
to its b(*se, certain as the course of 
.^t stream which hastens to the 
Wiy and sure as the setting and shin* 
ing of that blessed sun ; mrful shall 
be the close of his few and evil days. 
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Say, maiden, wonldest thou wish to 
see three short years before thee, and 
know the doom of that evil being, 
never to be named, then swathe this 
mantle of mine round thee like a 
shroud, turn thrice round, and look 
into that dark, and hollow, and haunt* 
ed linn, and tell me what thou dost 
see. Hast thou courage to do what 
none save a virgin dare, then take 
my mantle and do as I have bid thee.’ 

Aye, that. I shall, Janet Morison, 
said the dauntless maiden, and, taking 
the witch’s mantle as she spoke, pro* 
ceeded to swathe herself, observing, 
' unless my father says such a seeking 
into the future lacks Scripture war* 
rant?”—* Scripture warrant! I’ll be 
thy warrant,’ said the Cameronian, 
forgetting his habitual reverence to 
the Sacr^ Word, in his desire to pry 
into the destiny of man, — * Ilooly, 
hooly,* said he, laying his hand on the 
mantle which now nearly shrouded 
his obedient daughter, * Warrant ! 
aye,— King Saul consulted the woman 
with the familiar spirit, and learned 
the evils that awaited his race, so 
thou mayest even do as the possest 
woman, J^anet Morison, biddeth thee.’ 

** And, with this paternal permission, 
she shrouded herself, turned thrice 
round, the old woman bowing her head 
and muttering all the while, and then 
took one step, and gazed down the 
dark and profound Hnn, into which 
the river threw itself on its passage to 
the valley. In about a minute’s space, 
the maiden began to shudder and 
shake, and then, uttering one fearful 
shriek, she leaped back into her fa* 
ther’s arms, pale and agitated, casting 
from her the old woman’s mantle, and 
exclaiming, * Oh help him ! help 
him ! but there can be nae help frae 
sic doom as his.' * Bless my bairn,’ 
said John Macmukle, * thou hast 
witnessed nae pleasant sight ; oh, what 
didst thou see, Mary, what didst thou 
see ?’ * She has seen something tliat 
saurs me grane and laugh,’ said Janet 
Morison^ * whilk q’ the thr^ fiends 
bad the best ruggof him, maiden tell 
tm that ? Was it the fiend o’ lucre, the 
fiend 0’ murder, or the fiend o* lust ?* 
The maiden sat silent for a space, and 
then said, — * It was but a fiction o’ 
the fiend’s creation, and a cliristian 
would be unwise to credit it, and yet 
it may be a true tale after a*, for, be- 
sides three fiends, I . saw three other 
forms hovering near. One was bonny 
Madge o* Miteburn, the second was 
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young Barbara o’ Birkensliaw> and 
the thirds the loveliest and the last, 
was a maiden swathed in' a black 
mantle^ even her whose loss wt* la- 
ment^ bonnie J eanie Morison.’ ‘ Maid- 
en/ said the old woman^ seating her-< 
self erect as she spoke^ ' is not that a 
sweet vision? It’s sweet to see the 
form of a first love^ coming fast on a 
first tryste. It’s sweet to hear the 
music and the din of dancers heels^ at 
our own bridal with the man we love, 
and it’s' sweet to see bur first-born 
smiling in our bosom^ ^hen the birth 
time pang is o’er, but maiden, there^ 
sometning sweeter than all three, 
Revenge,— revenge, — revenge.* And 
she laughed aloud, in the raptures of 
this foretaste of enjoyment. 

''The^WiersoftJanet Morison might , 
well inspire awe in so young a maidbn 
as Mary Macmukle, and it was evi« 
dent, after this vision in the haunted 
linn, that the old woman was no 
longer regarded as an aged and feeble 
dame, borne down by ihfirmitfes and 
sorrow, but as one who could exercise 
command over r^ions where the 
flesh has no ackliowledged rule. Full 
of this belief, the Cameroniati maiden, 
willing, perhaps, to shorten her visit 
in a place so fearfully attended, pre- 
.sented her basjeet, and said, * Janet 
Morison, herc^are sax cakes, buttered 
and brown, I kneaded them wi’ my 
ain eight knuckles, and liardened them 
oure the red enibprs wi’ a tenty batid. 
Here’s some ewe mtlk cheese, milked 
wi’ my ain hand, steeped wi’ my ain 
hand, pressed and chiselled wi’ my 
ain hand, and fatter or feller n^ver 
kitchened an honest man’s cake ; 
sides, thero arc sundry other things 
gude for auld age, gude for the hiccup 
and the hoast, and insuring soundne^ 
o’ sleep, sae gude day, and* mickle 
gude may they do thee.* Soundness 
o* sleep,’ said Janet Mofison, ‘ the 
sternness of ht^^ look vanistiing as she 
spoke, ' long and sound dball be my* 
sleep, my wnny maiden, and soon 
shaH 1 go to iny long haine aueath 
the brekaii ; sit down, therefore, 
maiden, and sing me a soothing sang, 
for the sun is fkst sinking,— my 
race and his will be run together, and 
I wish to depart in peace t>f mind and 
tranquillity of spirit.* 

The Cameronlan songstress seated 
lierself on the sod— shook back a nvofli- 
sion of curls firom her eyes, and Said, 

* Father, what song shall Ising.* ^Singl* 

’ Voi.. vn. 


re-echoed John Macinuklc, ^ Sing 
her the sang o’ sweet Sandie Peden— 
the sang o’ rejoicing when he saw the 
first blood of saints shed for the cause 
in Scotland — and if thou hast it not 
wholly by heart, I sail help thee 
wie’t.^ ‘ Sing me no song of contro- 
versy,' eagerly, interrupted Janet, — 
^let creeds sleep in peace, — nor sing me 
no new song either — the spirit of an- 
cient song-making has left the land,— 
love inspires the lover with verse no 
longer, — the gift of heaven is become a 
trade, — and the sangs of old Scotland 
are filled with Greek names and god- 
desses— with conjured-up love and un- 
felt afibdtions— with a birken-tree or a 
tasselled hawthorn, — what comes not 
from the heart my heart cannot en * 
dure.’ ' I oanna kiy yere far wrang 
anent the songs o* the latter days,’ said 
John Macmukle, ' they lack the life 
and marrow o’ haksome holy love, and 
when they’re sung with the sweetest 
lips o’ the country-ride, ane’s neither 
dstftet or wiser when the lilt is con- 
cluded. What would you say to sound 
Sandk Rutherford’s devout version of 
^ John, come kiss me now,’ o’er the 
open profanity o* the auld sang he 
passed the flail o* the spirit, and oh ! 
the chaflP that he dadded out o’ that 
foul sheaf o’ abomination, leaving the 
sweet and savory smelling behind.’ 

' I tell thee,’ said Janet Morison, 

‘ I care not for the divinest labours 
of Alexander Rutherford’s siuiitual 
flail, though the Profcbsor’s ‘ Gospel 
Letters' are delightthl to young 
maidens, as they talk greatly about 
courtship and kisses; 1 love them 
not, I would rather heecken to some 
old ballad of chivalrous bravery, even 
though it sung of the battle of Dryfo 
sands, where the best of the Mori- 
sons’ blood ran aa rife as water — 
or the strife’of Oullodcn Moor, where 
I lost two bold sons^ and n brother 1 
loVed as dl^ar as them both* ' Long, 
long has die house of the Morisons 
been rinkhig^butiPs come to iVs ruin 
at woes me ! Maiden, I’U hear 
thy song.* The old woman seemed 
deeply weeted, and anxiously sought 
reihge in the sweetness Of the Came- 
rot^tr maiden’s voice, fropi the sorrow 
thaJT overcaom her. Mary Macmukle 
pasted her white hand over bet Ups, 
like roses touched by lilies> wavcil 
back her curls that had began to iny' 
tercept the liquid and sparkling 1 
diction of her mild blue eye, wk 
3 B 
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had made me mentally lift up my voice with the preacher against the ' unlove- 
liness of love-locks/ and sung a Cameronian song with the purest pathos of 
feeling. 


CAManONIAN SONG. 


1 . 

Blood lies on the valley^ blood lies on the mountain ; 
Blood lies in the green glcn^ and flows in the fountain 
Has the red-deer been there as the shaft left the qiflver ? 
No, that blood cries to heaven for ever and ever. 

2 . 

Lo ! him who has spilt it^ I hearken him crying. 

As a babe at the birth time, beneath the sword dying - 
Lo ! him who decreed it, while nobles were kneeung, 

Plis robe is a' rag, and his palace a shealing. 

3. 

O ye proud one’s of Scotland, dark woes are preparing, 
God's hand o’er the necks of the mighty is h^ng; 

The avenger in heaven has hung out a token. 

For the spilt blood of saints, and for covenants broken. 

O mourn for the gray dame, and weep for the daughter. 
The hooded crow’s screaming to stoop on the slaughter ; 
In thy best blood the war-horse shall swim like a river. 
And Sorrosyke-moor shall bring sorrow for 0ver. * 


And yet, though I weep for the nobles’ revilement. 

The scoff of thy crown^ one— the Church's defilement, ^ 
Oh a warmer tear comes when I think that thy glory 
Shall set like yon sun, and be silent in story. 


* Alas,’ said Janet Morison, ' I love 
not the rhyme which sounds the lyke- 
wake dirge over hapless old Scotmd. 
One old, brave, and noble name des- 
cends to dust and darkness, another 
rises from darkness to light — and io 
the world will be,, and so the world 
has been — but the evil hour that shall 
swallow all up, accursed be it in the 
calendar — and cursed be the tongue 
that foretold it, and the villain min- 
strel who wrought it into rhyme- 
lending it poetic wings to fly abroad 
with, and sound Scotland’s dooms- 
note in the ear of envious nations— 
— maiden sing not that song amn^ 
it blunts the brave man’s sword# And 
makes bis manly sinews like the heart 
strings of a bab^.’ ^ And I shall 
never sing it again then,* said Mary 
Macmukle — ^for though Scotland’s 
nobles are mightier with the sword 
than the word, and her princes are 
ipreat covenant breakers— it is not 
S^mly that her name should perish 


among nations— £h! help me, to 
think that some far away damoscl 
should milk my bonuie curliedody on 
the hill-side-'f^and far away foreign 
songs should he sung amang our bon- 
lue, broomy hollows — ^it's grievous to 
think on’t — it can never be endured.' 
' And what shall hinder’t to be en- 
dured,’ said her father, alarmed at 
the patriotism of his daughter — whose 
love of cow-milking and song-singing 
among the broomy braes was triumph- 
ing over all the creeds and prophecies 
of the Gomeronians since the days of 
Alexander Peden— ^ What shall hin- 
der’t to be endured, my bairn — ^it 
maun be endured what canna be cured 
«*-ha8 it not been said- not in anger 
but in sorrow— not sung in profline 
verse, but in sound Scripture prose— 
not said over the bruised grape and 
the foaming flagon— but o’er the shorn 
and tom members of God's chief 
saints, spread as a feast to the moun- 
tain crows by the swords of the un« 
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rightcoii8-^hat the doom’s day of confessions of the torturers of the 
Scotland was nigh— that the trurap^ saints— never to speak of the midnight 
would be sounded against her, and and visible testimony of Dalyell and 
the banner of the destroyer spread — Lagg, who come unbidden from their 
till the eye could not see a reeking graves to weep and to howl over the 
house, nor the ear hear a cock crow, martyrs grave- stones — All this and 
from fertile Dumfries to the distant more than this was prepared for utter- 
Merse !— * Aye, but father,’ said the ance, and the introductory sentence 
maiden, whose afiPection was not all was even moulded between his lips 
on one side like an ill roasted egg-^ — ^ A wo, and 8 wo, and a triple and 
set saying against saying— rhg^ a fburfedd wo^’ but the slow and 
against rhyme, and prophecy against stately solemnity with which such 
prophecy — and I think auld Sootlaud overpowering testimony required to be 
shall clap its wings, and eroWi as utteilred, gave an opportunity to the 
crousely as the besi^ o* them— what more tractable tongue of Janet Mori- 
say ye to the battle o* Sorrowsyke son, who said, in a tone of great aflec- 
moor — where a bairn, wba they say tion, ^ Maidu^ thou hast apokc wise- 
is already bom, shall baud the bridles ly and worthily, and that spirit cannot 
of three kings’ horses, till Scotland be come from God that reveals the me- 
thrice lost wnd thrice won— the son- lancholy destiny of man— Alas, alas, 
row an* the grief o’ Aleaum^er Peden o’er my name has a destiny and a 
made him say strong thi^s — and curse hung— we have knelt east, and 
give pictures of desolation in grand We have knelt west — we have humbled 
tigures — but he didnae think such ourselves, and wc have been humbled 
disasters would happen as he terrified by the hand of man, and humbled hy 
us wi* — 1 hae sma’ doubt o* thab— be* ^e hand of Qod— and we shall soon 
sides this is nae expounding o’ mine, < be bumbled no more— for the curse of 
but the saying o’ John Farky— man spilt blood and a broken heart has pur* 
who wishes weel to our souls end our sued us from generation to generation, 
bodies baith— else he wouldl, never be Maiden, sing me. another song, for 
called the poor man’s minister — an* a* the sweetness of thy voice is soothing 
the auld dames and young damosels to an old and a faded heart — and keeps 
on a hale hill side wadnae bless him away unholy shapes which begin to 
and binge to him as they do.’ haunt mine eye — for the time of my 

In questioning the prophetic accura- departure is near.’ With a voice of 
cy of Alexander Peden, the maiden had melting and melancholy sweetness, the 
touched the controversial string of her Cameronian maiden sung the follow- 
father’s mind, and he Already stood ing ballad, composed by a poetical 
a-ppe and a-ghast— raustoing up the leader in the ranks of the Covenanters 
frilness and abundance of terthnony, when they marched to the fatal battle 
traditional and written— profdiecies of Killiecrankie — fatal to them, and 
fulfiUedand{Uifining---^tht^ fatal to John Orahame, th^ir cruel 

bed l^orrors of bloo<^ persecutors, and and courageous persecutor. 

MAY CAMBllON. 


1 . 

May Cameron, niy loved one, my best and my fairest. 
What long robe is this which tKou, weeping preparest ? 
White, white as the snow which the dark rain's ^filing— 
Such robes ere not worn by the living and smiling. 

The maiden sat mute-^tbrou^ her long and her slender 
Pale fingers, the warm tears came dropping, and tender 
She sighed, yet she spoke not, the robe white and limber 
Shook, as idie maid sobbed, like the leaf cf September. 


May Cameron, ray loved one, remen^>er— remember— 
Thy f^hs in green July, tliT vows in December ; 

The winter snow falls, and the winter wind's singing. 
But 1 shall come bock wlmt the lily is springing— 
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There .shall be men's shouts^ and the brif^ht eyes of women 
Sliall gladden our hall when the bridal-light's gleaming ! 

The maiden sat mute — ^licr locks trembling and waving 
^On pale checks betokened the wo she was braving. 

3 . 

May Cameron, my loved one, why dost thou sit weeping ? 

As the roe of the desart thy heart should be leajping ; 

The Lord’s voice is heard over mountain and river. 

Come whet 5 "our swords sharper, and fill every quiver. 

The proud hearts of mid-day, all cold at the gloaming. 

Shall lie like reaped corn ’mongst their war-horses foaming. 
As harmless as babes — flocks i^eep in their pasture I 
The maiden sobbed loud and wept faster and fast^. 

4 . 

May Cameron, hearest thou not our war-horses prancing ; 
May Cameron, markest thou not our steel helmets glancing ; 
Stern Claverse is coming ; now may my heart sever 
From thee and fVom heaven for ever and ever. 

If I live, and that chieftain escape from the slaughter, * 
May my name be a hissing, a curse, and a laughter ! 

And hife bosom heaved proudly against hia iron mailing ; 

But still the sweet maiden sat weeping and wailing. 

May Cameron, May Cameron, all silent and weeping, 

1 leave thee, and fly, for the grain lacketh reaping ; 

Nith and Annan are here ; but the Tweed, wide and deeper. 
Lets the Lord's sickle rust, and has not sent a reaper. 

Is this thy bride-garment? Oh woman, woman ! 
'riiinkcst thou I shall turn me from this evil omen ; 

This shroud, or the desart’s brown sod shall me cover.— 

She shrieked, and her white armu she wound round her lover. 


6 . 

Yestreen, sick of heart, and mine eyes dim with weeping, 

I lay on ray couch atween ivaking and sleeping. 

And there came alight in, for the moon of December 
Was down, and the glory-flood filled all my chamber ; 

And my father's voice came, saying, ^ sleepest thou my daughter. 
When thy loved (me goes down as a lamb to the slaughter.’ 

I awoke, and I shaped my bride garment, and nearer 
She grew to his breast, and clasp^ dearer and dearer. 

7 . 

May Cameron, he says, and his darkened brow brightens. 

Like heaven's deep hollow when it thunders and lightens. 

This body’s but dust, and the free soaring spirit. 

Must deserve the bright home it is doomed to inherit ; 

Evil dreams I dread not, and dark omens abounding, 

Jauvc my heart when the trumiiet of Soodancl is sounding. 
Whither blythe as a brid^ocan, or bloody and shrouded, # 
Like my father's, ray fame shall be clear and uncldudcd.* 


“ The old stern Cameronian, John 
Macniukle, was deeply moved by his 
daughter's song; the gloom of his 
face waxed softer as the song pro- 
ceeded, and the moisture on his long 
l>lack cye-lasht , showed that Alex- 
ander Pedeu'b dubious prophecies 


were utterly forgotten. Tlie admira- 
tion of Janet Morison was still less 
equivocal, she sobbed audibly, drew 
her dark mantle over her head, and 
long after the song terminated, she 
ummrouded herself, and showed a 
faces down which tears hod gushed in 
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abundance, ^ Oh my bonnic bairn/ said 
Janet, laying her withered hand on the 
plump lily hand of the songstress — 
thy voice is too sweet — thy heart too 
kind and tender — to remain long a 
blessing to this green earth. There is 
a wisdom about thee, which learning 
doth not give ; there is a beauty in thy 
face, which belongs not to this world ; 
and there is a colour, a pale lily, po« 
lished with pure dew on thy temples, 
spreading to thy high brent forehead, 
which is the tokeh of an early flight. 
The good and the noble-minded are 
cut in green youth, while the wretch- 
ed and the base ripen ftill ere they 
fall. Oh t)iat the lot of Janet Morison 
had been such a proud, such a saintly 
one aS thine. She has lived long in 
the world after life was bitter. Death 
came to the new made bride, and the 
joyous heir; to the maiden fn her teens, 
and the sedate dame, smiling among 
her children ; to the gfay-haired sage 
and the bairn on the nurse's knee* He 
callctl at high house and at low, stop** 
ped with men in the Held, and with 
men at the feast, but to me he never 
came, though I have wished for his 
presence these forty yeaqk' , 

As she uttered this, thlrecameawild 
light into her ryes, and she continued, 
^ 1 am of an ancient faith, and long have 
I held itscciet; but there are days 
when all things are divulged, and this 
shall be one of them.' From her 
bosom she took a small wooden cruci- 
fix, ornamented at the extremities with 
sockets of gold, and Suspended by a 
massy chain of the same metal ; and 
hanging this ancient and beautiful 
relic round the neck of the weeping 
in.iiden, she proceeded,^' This gift 
of a king hung on the neck of a .line 
of heroes ; it has been on Mount Car- 
mel, and Mount Calvary, and in tho 
bloody plain of Gaza, and the sack of 
Jerusalem. It has been worn with 
shirts of liair, and covered with ashe^— 
and fast, and penance, and penitence— 
but nothing could atone, else the last 
of the name would not have hung it 
to day on thy neck ; keep it for my 
sake, and keep it long, hut that is not 
iloomed to be’— -The Camcronian el- 
der heard with fear, over which his 
faith sought in vain to triumph, the 
early doom that awaited his youngest 
and loveliest daughter ; but the fear 
for her person was overcome by feox' 
lor her soul, when he saw the ^ cross' 
of the ancient house of Morison glit- 


tering on her bosom ; the assurance, 
however, that it was pure gold, kept 
his wrath temperate, and he even in- 
wardly rejoict'd, that the virtue of his 
child had prevented the * lloinish 
bauble,' and ‘ tho accursed thing of 
pure gold,’ from remaining longer in 
the world as a stumbling block and 
an idol. Janet IMorison perceived that 
her kindred’s ^ cross’ hatl dropped into 
th^ vacant spot, or debateable land, 
ou which faith and practice flght so 
many drawn battles ; and she knew 
enough of mankind, to know that the 
Camcronian would not cast the costly 
relic into the fire, even were he as- 
sured that it had been worn round the 
neck of the scarlet lady of the seven 
hills herself. Nor am I prepared to 
s|iy, that Mary Macmukle looked upon 
it with the devotional reverence due 
to such a venerable and holy em- 
blem, or with the pathetic affection 
which the dyijng gift of the last 
of a famous line deserved, but rather 
with a mixture of both, overcome by 
a knowledge of its great value, and the 
rank she might assume in young men’s 
eyes from having added to her paternal 
dower a massy chain and cross of pure 
gold. She b^towed^oTie look oh the 
shining relic, and in that glance she 
measured her increased importance 
with that of the proudest of the pro- 
vincial ladies who frequented the 
broomy glen of Quarrel wood at the 
midsummer festival. But the natu- 
ral kindness of her heart soon trampled 
over vanity— she concealed the gift la 
her bosom, and seating herself by the 
side qf Janet Morison, remained silent^ 
and, ready to burst into •tears, she 
dared not to trust her speech, lest tho 
anguish of her heart should stream 
through her eyes before words came to 
her tongue. Her father stood gather- 
ing together sundry choice scraps of 
religious consolation, quotations flroni 
the gravest 6f Cameronjan divines, 
from the prophetic and poetical vigour 
of Peden, to the prolonged and bwea 
quotations of Browne, and uniting the 
whole together with the strong and 
homely thread of his own reflections* 
All this he intended for the Cathqlie 
dame's particular use and instractioti > 
but the visible and alarming ^ange 
W'hich now took place in her appw- 
ance, drove Peden and his prof^des 
away, and caused nature to assume her 
ow'er over all llic creeds and fonna- 
tks wall winch men, looking to ex- 
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teriori more than internals^ have de* forming, to allow any worldly eonsi* 
formed a divine doctrine. Janet Mo- derations, though they came in the 
rison clasped her hands together— her persuasive shape and colour of pure 
face became pale, and assumed that gold, to interpose between him and 
waxen, and glistening, and unlife-like Heaven,— though conscious that the 
hue which fbllows always, but seldom famous sword of the house of Morison 
precedes, dissolution. Her eyes, too, was proffered for his acceptance, he re- 
became unsettled and roving, and she gard^ it as little as he would have done 
passed het hands repeatedly over her a Shepherd's rod ; and the last of the 
eyes, to remove the everlasting dark- Moriaons, ^ affDniz<»l as she was, seemed 
ness which was fast gathering OY&t pleksed that he cot^dered her eternal 
them. The Cameronian hiaiden, weep- wel&re paramount to the attractions 
ing and sobbing, supported her in her of her line^e, and famous sword, 
arms, while her fhther, fklling on his which had carved helmed heads 
knees, and holding his hands upwards of so many Saracens into relics, dur- 
over the old woman's head, poured out ing the second great crusade. She 
the following prayer in a tone exceed- rested the hilt of the sword on hia up- 
ingly impressive and pathetic : ^ O lifted hand, but his fingers refiised to 
Thou, that lovest alone the upright close upon it, aUd he stiTl continued to 
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man fi-ailty no more virtue thau frailty 
can render — that givest wild, and 
strong, and terrible passions to one, 
and meek and gentle affections to an^' 
other — that regardest neither cross not 
mitre, nor surplice, nor simple cloak, 
nor proud cathedrid, nor humble kirk, 
nor sodded shelling, look down and 
compassionate the sufferings of this 
old and erring woman, the last of an 
andent line. Though her father slew 
my father, even as he knelt and held 
up his hands to thee — though her fa- 
ther wet his horses’ fetlocks in the 
blood of ray father's humble and pious 
name ! Oh, for my sake, for the saints 
sake, remember not this even now ! 
The pride and the might of this house 
has got a fearful crushing — let that 
plead atonement ; and thy servant can- 
not forget, that whenever a swoid was 
wanted to strike ibr the independence 
of Scotland, the sword of the noble 
Morisons ever was foremost^' 

As he uttered this, with his eyes foil 
of tears, and his old hands hdd out to 
heaven, Janet Morison threw on him 
a glance of indescribable emotion, and, 
lifting her father's swdrd from her 
knees, presented the hilt, which was 
of steel, curiously inwrou^^t with 
massy g^, to the uplifted hmd of the 
Cameronian, saying, in a voice feeble 
and indistinct as the sound of a dying 
echo, ' Take and keep the sword of my 
ancestors, and never wet it hut in ene- 
mies' blo^,‘«-the blood which it has 
spilt of the gentle and the innocent 
mu called down a great and visible 
judgment on the house of Morison, 
woes me !’ — ^The old man felt too deeply 
the importance of the duty he was per- 




acceptance ted smvation. I interposed, 
and raised my hand, supporting the 
sword by the middle, lest it should 
drop ftom the dying woman’s hand ; 
but the Cameronian, who hod closed 
his eyes lest the goli^n offering should 
mingle with his thoughts, half-opened 
them, and observing my auxiliary aid, 
oontnusted riowly his thumb and third 
and fourth fingers on the hilt of the 
sword, keeping still bis remaining 
fingers extendi to heaven, and pre- 
serving the same deep pathetic fervour 
of voice, without the least quaver or 
abatement. As he concluded his 
prayer, his ejetended fingers closed be- 
side their companions, and he remained 
sole possessor of the ancient and valu- 
able sword. He now beckoned the 
attention of his daughter, and said in 
a whisper, 'Hasten, my bonnie bairn, 
and hriiqi; some soft, aro kindly, and 
accustomed hand, to the death-pang of 
this kind auld creature. God kens, 
the hand of her kindred has been red- 
wat in the bwt^s blude o* my name ; 
but my heart says, let bymes be by- 
gones. Hasten, and me ftiis s^ 
e’ened young stripling with you, to 
cheer your bneliness, fbrUbe road’s 
e»ie.’ We started up 8s the old man 
desired ; Janet Morison made an ef- 
fort stretched out her hands, as if 
ieehng ibr something in the air, mut- 
tering all the while words which 
sounded like the close of a Romish 
benediction ; the old man caught his 
daughter gently by the round white 
neck with one hand, and seizing me 
with the other, bowed us down till her 
hands felt our heads ; but I could only 
hd the cold ^essuve of a hand, out 
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of which the* warm current of life was 
fast retiring^ and hear the murmur of 
a blessing iVom a tongue which agony 
was rendering mute. 

The Cameronian maiden and I 
immcMhatelY departed^ to seek the as- 
sistance of the nearest neighbours, 
and particularly that of an oM couple 
who dwelt in a wild and ruined place 
of Catholic worship, which had for- 
merly served as a chapel to the noble 
name of Morison. We descended the 
steep and wooded bank, and crossed 
the Ae on a chain of stone steps, 
placed a moderate stride asunder, and 
which yet wore on their sides the 
marks of the mason’s chisel— 4hey 
had been taken from the ancient castle 
of Glenae, to supply the place a 
beauUful Gothic arch, wfuen tradition 
still describes to have been thrown 
across the deep ravine, b^ the magic 
might of Sir Michael Hdrison, in one 
short summer night* Yestiges of.thia 
bridge of Gramerie’^ were still visi-« 
ble ; and the necromancer, with a na^ 
turoL good taste creditable to skill of 
a less suspicious origin, had fashioned 
his beautiful labour out of the com- 
mon and durable sandstoi^, which 
abounds in Dumfries^lb, more par- 
ticularly *at Loakerbrigghill, where all 
the witches and warlodks^of Scotland 
still assemble on Halloweve to employ 
their skill in less beneficial works. As 
we emerged from the grove of scathed 
and moiudering trees, on the northern 
side, a very beautiful scene opened be- 
fore me — ^tbe remains ancient orcb* 

ards and gardens skirted the edge of 
the waste moor — ^among the heather 
stood a circle of druidic stohes, mock- 
ing, in their massive height and hard* 
ness, the labours pf time and the toil 
of generations to remove or destroy 
them — afar to the south was mie con-i 
tinned succession of cotta^ and cattle 
folds, and the opposite Iw sides were 
white with fiocks of sheq>, or striped 
with that spurious kind of cultivation 
called Hundak/’ in which every 
person of a district tills a ridge and 
sows it with what eratn he (mooses. 
As I gazed down this deUghtfhl val- 
ley, I was neither regardless of ^ 
errand I had undertaken, or inscnsilde 
df the yputh and beauty of the maiden 
whom I accompanied. But the short* 
ness of the r<Mid, and the solemnity of 
our mission, together with that inno* 
cent bashfulness which belongs to the 
teens,’* hindened me from pouting 


out my heart before this lovely Ca- 
meronian. 

I had not then learned that 
pleasant art which the grave Ruth- 
erford practised in his love-let- 
ters, and with which the pious au- 
thor of Religious Courtwip*' has 
charmed so many passionate maids, as 
well as morose aunts and mothers. I 
had not learned to veil the grossness 
of human af^ctions, and the warm- 
hearted chivalry of early love, under 
the broad and snow-white mantle of 
devotion ; and, unacquainted with this 
devout mode of winning hearts, my 
journey was unfruitfal, and all I ob- 
tained was an occasional benediction of 
'her eye, as I pressed her hand on 
pressing some of nature’s fairest scenes 
on her attention. This pleasure, im- 
perfect as it was, was soon to be in- 
terrupted. The sun was fiist sinking, 
and on too deep valley, that still dewy 
quietness had alre^y descended, 
which the lark forsakes the golden sky 
to partake of, and in whi^ the bat 
be^s to resume her fluttering and 
unmolested ^ght. We had reached 
a thicket of old hollow trees, into 
which our ibotpath suddenly dived, 
and were preparing to enter with a 
caution, of wmch Mary Macmukle set 
the example, .when we heard scmie- 
thing resembling the sounds of hu- 
man tongues ascending out of the 
ground. The maiden smiled at my 
alarm, and laying her finger on her 
lip, and her hand on my arm, we 
walked together into the verdant open- 
ing, and uie scene which opened be- 
fore us was equally impressive and un- 
expected. We stood op the brink of 
on immense basin, hollowed out of 
the ground like a cauldron; in the 
bottom stood the ruins of an ancient 
Saxon chapel, an order more broad 
and massive than the Gothic, and all 
around, up to the lip of the hollow, a 
church-yam extend, covered with 
old grave-stones, among which, with 
a friUy not peculiar to Dumfrie^ire> 
the cattle found a sure refuge from the 
mid-day heat. A small muntain of 
pure water gushed out of a carved 
fount, and running into a (htch which 
endo^ the chapel, filled it about 
knee-deep in severd places; ^but it 
was nearly choked up with the ruins, 
mid trodd^ into a puddle by the con- 
tinual plunging of cattle. Vmces ex- 
ceedingly rougli and harsh ascended 
from the ruined » chapel, and they 
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seemed busy in some bitter contcn- lord, devoured on his death»bed wi’ 
tion ; while a thin black smoke arising vermin — ilka crime he had committed 
from the broken altar, threw its bitter was turned into a worm, and ilka 
cloud against the clear sky, after hav- worm took a tug at his heart-^-disnae 
ing the extensive ruins as a mist that look like recompense ?-^Then 
a tiaorning glen. We walked there came the field o* Culloden, whilk 
slowly down, and stood at one of the accomplished the prophecy o’ that Ca- 
en trances-^y Cameronian conduct- meronian ranter and rairer, Sandic Pe- 
rcss evidently uncertain how to pro- den, that in anither generation a Mo- 
ceed. Through an arrf)w-hole we rison wadnae be left to— *but better 
served a kind ^ wretched shealin slop- than that, they wadnao had a wall to 
ed against the rich Saxon carving, stand over against had they been living 
the walls of which were built with — Ca' ye no that recompense?— The un- 
loose stones without cement. The ck and the twa boys fought bnively, it 
pilasters of the door were two tomb- isrumoured,and8wmony,andmaim- 
stones placed upright, the Saxon in- ed mae, an* gat a great name — but they 
scriptions iwrtly legible; and with their never lived to brag on*t — sae down I 
backs leaning against these, and seated" write that as a recompense.-— Aweel, 
on figures of belted knights carved out there came next the lUy white lady o* 
of sandstone, but which had been lopped Glenae, bonnie Nannie Morison, who 
and inutdattd to suit the convenience went blooming about, flourishing like 
of repose, sal two beings, whiph might a new-borri* hly, as if there were ile’il 
have passed with holier men than me, a hand to pou% and if she was iiac 
for the evil spirits that haunt or guard plucked to her ain contentment, she 
the entrance to some wicked man’s se- may e’en rise frae die kirk-sod there, 
pulchrc. ana tell her (ale herself. Sae hoot 

Bat the dress which they wore, man, Francie Mackitterick, dinna he 
and the human speech in which cast down, we hae had iomc recom- 
they indulged, precluded all specula- pense, and we’ll soon hae mair, — Aye, 
tion. Their covering was coarse and ye may gjaae out yere ain auld sture 
sordid, and tbeir looks seemed long and dour Igugh, kenned o’er all the 
codvcrs.mt with evil passions. ^ I’se countra side oy the name of Frank 
tell ye wlut Illadge lilackitterick said, Mac’s liiiigh, whilk a shower o’ bloocl 
the figure on tlie right hand, I have aye follows— iijr auld Kimmer Mori- 
set n the day whan I could have level- son^s gasping her last gasp, and here 
led my cocked carbine o’er the lord- comes twa seventeen year auld gowkes 
liest of a' these cedcirs — and frae that to tell us the iwlings.’ 
tune to this, some seventy and seven " With tjiis unlocked fqr an- 
years, we have lived in dool and in nouncement, we entered the abode 
pine, wbde others livtd fair and fat ; of these mssemble beings, and look- 
the goods o* this world are ill guided— ed on them with surprise, not un- 
an’, had I my race to rin again, lass, mingled With fear. * What stand 
1 watlnae draw my dirk in the dark as ye there for, yc glowring gowk and 
1 have done, at the whis|)er o’ a Mo- ye gaping gomeral,’ said Francis Mac- 
rison— I wad kittle t]|e purse-proud Kittcrick, cannayc speak— de’ilhac me, 
carles under the fifth rib wi’ t]^ bit gin 1 havena done a waur turn than 
cauld steel for mysel’, lass. An* now thraw the tangs in yere ^Hstb.’ * Aye, 

I have wrought their bloody warkes, fifty warse turns, Fraucie, said the 
and their deil’a drudgery— and they’re Cameronian maiden, with on undaunt- 
a’ slipt awa to the better warl' ^em- ed look, ^ else yere auM age wad have 
selves, and letl me to grope my road hope in’t. I have come to bid you 
in this region, wi’ a haiid which X and Madge hasten to the hanac of 
reddened without recompense. And Jan^ Morison ; she has but few mi«> 
firedng his hands fXom an old maud, nutes Ito live, if she is living noW.’ 
fixed with a wooden skewer round * I tauld ye sae, yc doited carle,’ said 
his idioiilders, he clutched his matted Madge, * there’s the last star o* a’ the 
gray hairs, and seemad tearing them Morisona dra|>p«l out o’ tl^ firmiA 
&(Hn his tempks in the bilteraess of meat— when will ye grane and greet 
grief. ^ Xiccompense !’ hjdf croaked to me about reeojnpcnse again,— but X 
and half shouted his grisly partner— am elavering here, hinnies, when 1 
* Re^mpense, indeed, Francis Mae- should be strecking the sapless shanks 
kitiCrick, hae we no had recompense ? of the dour and doilard botfy, and f\un- 
>>Vliat ca’ ye the tleath o’ the auld ing the hacldin and the ha’ wi rue and 
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rosemaryi and bonny holly hemlock, wisher, has come under the uncanny 
And I’se be bound, besides, if she has crook o’ this little finger, decked out 
nae a drap o* the rarest Bourdeau^ in fou dainty in her Uly*white linen8> to 
her prderine, that shall cheep in my be w^ded with the bedrals spade to 
crapTn, where spirit kind has nae the clod o* the vaUey and the $lime« 
cheeped since the bridal-day and bu- worm.' And with an agility which 
rial night o* young Dick Doomsdale, the hope of burial drink, and burial 
o* Cutmecraig, who was stabbed by bread excited, this vulgar hag slung an 
the bride's brither,, just because he old greasy deer-skin wallet over her 
wanted . to try the temper o* his new shoulder, and saying, ^ come, Francie 
whinger, whiff they say is never sicker MaekUterick, ye slow sluggard, smell 
till it*s tempered in some friend's ye nae out the dainty burial roast.' 
blood ; — it’s right to baud up auld Away.she limped up the winding lane, 
fashions— and that minds , me to t^e among ihe church-yard stanes, mllow- 
tliis aidd dud o’ a pible wi mp^tf ed by her partner, cursing the cramp, 
mony a last str^ing have I used it^ and indrmities of age, -^leaving Mary 
and mony a rosy quean, that made Macmukle mid pie to follow through 
mouths at the lucken brows o* Madge ihe fast-&lling dew of twilight. 
Mackettrick, an’ held out her merry To be continued, 

fingers at her for a witch ati* an evil 

ON JEREMY COLLIER AND THE OFPONENTS OF THE DRAMA. 

Mr North, 

The business of plays is to re* English Stage, and the tenor of the 
commend virtue, and discountenance work by no means falls short of the 
vice ; to show the uncerhtinjty of hu* »^re given, 

man greatness, the sadden turns of llie liberties taken in the plays of 
fate, and the unhappy conclusions of King Charles the Second's time, and 
violence and iniusbee. 'Tis to ex* those during the two succe^ing 
pose the sincerities of pride and reigns, appear to be in accordance 
fancy, to make folly and fidsehood with the general standard of the mo- 
contemptible, and to bring every thing rality of the age. As exhibitions of 
that is ill under infamy and neglect.** the vices and absurdities of the times. 
So saith Jeremy Collier, the great in all their deformity, they must have 
scourge of the English Prama, the afforded no unprofitable lessons to the 

Histriomastix” of -his whose rising generation. As records of man- 
declamations haye for the most part ners now obsolete or forgotten, they 
been echoed, with little ^^ety of are invaluable. These are 'the two 
tone, by succeeding authors. ; He is, principal ends to be fulfilled by dra* 
withont doubt, a jpowerfiil w^riteT* matic writing. The wit of those 
and had he not suffered his passions plays must euways be pleasurable to 
to get the better of his discretiem, on ^lightened reader, although the 
would have been a most potent ad* dramatic characters are too antiquated 
versary. In his violence, however, for representation befiire a promiscu* 
he has often drowned hiS logic, and bus assembla^. ThenonT^representa* 
not seldom his discripn^natiou. His rion upon the stage of the. present 
hatred of the stage seems to have day, of the ph^s which exated the 
been of the true rancorous puritan!* indignatioh of Collier, is doubtless a 
cal sort* The following pithy sum- proof of the increased morality of fhis 
ming up of oljecttons, is no bad S[>e* era, but none of the immorality of 
cimen of his . coarse and exaggerated the pieces themselves. As an exhibi** 
inanper. ^heir liberties in the fol* tion of existing irregularities, these 
lowing particulars are intolerable, vis. scenes fhlfiUed, in their day, the lem* 
Their smuttiness of expression, their timate office of dramatic cntertaln* 
swearing, profkneness, and lewd ap* ment& As pictures of obsolete follies 
plication of Scripture, their abuse of And d%ravities, their produ(^ion to a 
the clergy, (as if the clergy, nioderate modern audience woum be ine$cieat 
souls, had never abused them), their rather than dangerous. The man- 
making their top characters libertines, hers, however licentious, are too qb-^ 
and giving them success in their de* solete ; and the gayety, however free, 
bauenery.” Such is the tone of the is too antiquated to excite the sympa* 
introduction to Collier's View of the thiea of tbe many ; and to those who 

VoL. VII. 3 C 
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have infbrmatibn and fancy enough^ possibly mean, which it would be 
to carry them hack to the society of profanity to burlesque, 
the days of Buckingham, Etherige, One of the weakest parts of this 
Dryden, and Killegrew, their reprc- singular book, is the contrast of tko 
sentatioh would be a classical and ex- Grecian and Roman, with the English 
alted reaction. ^ Stage, wid the author’s assertion of the 

It is amusing enough to see into exemplary purity of the two former. — 
what absurdities of censure, and for- Just as if every body else had forgot- 
getRdness of the plan and scope of ten, because he chooses to forget, the 
dramatic composition, the zeal of Col- ribddries of Aristoph|pies, the bath 
lier has betrayed his acute and strong scene in the Eunudius of Terence, 
intellect. In the ^ Old Bachelor^’ and o^er examples that might be 
of Congreve, who is a more modem cited. His prai^ of the Classics is 
and less licentious wit than those be- conflned|r however, to their drama, 
fore alluded to, Vainlove asks Bel- •'having, with reluctance, admitted 
mour, " could you be content to go that Aiistopfadiiea sometimes offends, 
to heaven ?” to which the other an- which he makes out to be quite an 
swers, not immediately, In ray con- exception to the general tone of Athc- 
science not heartily,*^ and this keen nian comedy, and only to hav^ hap- 
glancc at the self-deception of those pened because the author was an 
who, with human feeling and asfik>- atheist! he afterwards goes out of his 
ciations, affoct a disregard of the in- way to tomahawk Dryden, for aii al- 
nocent enjoyments of life, and a pre- lupton to Abraham in a dedication, 
dilection for happiness, of which meir and vents a modicum of his rage upon 
present means of knowledge cannot Juvensd and Persius, in the following 
furnish them with an idea. Collier edctraordinary paragraph, 
cites amongst his examples of hpr- If there be ten righteous lines in 
rid profaneness !*' Tile sentiment, in- this vastpre&oe, spare it for their sake, 
deed, is just throughout ; and Collier and also ^re die next city, because 
ought to have reflected, that Provi- it it but a little one." * Here the 
dence seems to have intended, by im- poet stands for Abraham, and the pa- 
pressing upon the human mind an tron for God Almighty; and where 
instinctive clinging to our present lies the wit of all this ? in the decen- 
state of existence, to arm it against cy of the comparison, does it not ? — 
that impatience, which might tempt and for tW next city he would have 
us to endeavour prematurely to escape spared he vt out in the allusion. *Tis 
foom present altering, to the pos- no Zoar, but^ueb rather Sodom and 
^ssion of perfect though unknown Gomonmr / Xcf them take care the 
felicity. Voor Congreve is again, and fire and br^f^ne does not follow ; and 
al)out as wiselj^ attacked, for & well- that those who are so bold with Abra- 
known passage in his Double Deal- ham's petttion, are not forced to that 
er.” It would seem, from the qqota- of Dives ! To beg^ protection for a 
tion, that Jehu had not then been so lewd book, in Scripture phrase, is very 
common an appellation (la it is now, extraordixtaxy I 'Tis, in eflbct, to pros- 
for person^ engaged in driving cha- titilte and tend tlie Bible to the bro- 
liote. ISady Froth is pleased to thel i I can hardly imagine why 
call Jehu a hackney co^hinan," (this ^se tombs of anU^ify were raked in 
is a ** trifliug mistake^' of Jemmy’s — and disturbed f unless it were to con- 
sbe calls a hackney coachman Jehu, jure up departed vice, and revive the 
which is somewhat difforent) ; upon Pagan impurities: unless it were to 
this Brisk replies, ** If Jehu is a hack- raise the stench of the vault,, and poy- 
ney coachman, I am answered, — you ^eon the living with thetdead ! — Ohc ! 
may that into the mar^nal nott i, fim satis ! — Hang Itim up, hang 
though, to prevent criticisms — only up !" said the sage Johnson in 
mark it with a smaR ksterisme, and ironical reply to the furious invectives 
say Jehu was' formerly a l^kney against Pennant, to which the natural- 
coachman.” This, (quo^ Ollier; ists* attack on the glories of Alnwick 
for a heavy pieee^ of proftban^, is no Castle had excited the eervile rage of 
doubt thought a one, because it DV' Percy— and what else can be said 
burlesques the text and comment all in such cases ?*— Enough, however, of 
under one.” One would like to in- Jeremy Collier, 
quire of Jeremy what comment he can The accusation against dramatic 
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writers^ which has been most insisted 
upon, and which certainly is the most 
plausible and apparently weighty^ is 
that of putting faulty characters in an 
allurinjg light, and letting them escape 
nearly or altogether, without poeti^ 
justice on their demerits. The cele- 
brated comedy of rite School for Scan- 
dal has be^ much blamed on this 
score, and the character of Charles 
Surface described as bein^ little better 
than an elegant and insidious apology 
for extravagance and dksipatlon. Un- 
der this count, too, are. indicted and 
condemned, summarily and .in the 
lump. Prince Plal, Young Fashion In 
the Relapse, (vid. Collier's View) 
Archer, Sir Harry Wildair, Don Jqlui, 
<in the Chances,) Sir Charles Easy, 
Captain Flume, Itogcr, Young Dorn- 
ton, and many other cavaleros— all 
plumed like Estridges,"— 

As full ot' spirit 08 the month of May, 

As gorgeous as the sun at midsummer,*’ 

and ** most unfit” to be set, without 
fair trial, in the stocks, or hauled to 
Bridewell by the ** mechanic dirty 
hands” of some puritanical beadle of 
a critic, like old Jeremy Collier. We 
cannot give them up so. Or whence 
is to come the wit, so soverei^ for 
our spleens, — like spermaceti for an 
inward bruise the pleasant extra- 
vagancies that so usefully startle and 
stir up our dozing,' hum- dtum,‘ pru- 
dential saws and maxims the im- 
prudent droll sallies which act upon 
our minds as a poke in the^ ribs does 
upon our bodies — half aggressive half 
insinuating — ^from the fingers of a mer- 
curial intimate who will force US eat 
in an evening to some gay pSloe or 
other, in spite of drizzle and damp 
feet ? What are we to substitute for 
all this ? ** What rhubarb, senna, or 
what purgative drug” will supply the 
place of these dbrdialSj which, in the 
empirical but comfortabfo phrase of the 
old fashioned receipt-books, so suc- 
cessfully discuss, the viscid particles 
that clog the nerves, sheathe tne acrid 
humours, and qualify the cold vapours 
that d^rave and impede the animal 
spirits r* We ore as infatuated with 
the company of the rogues, ai Sir 
John was with that of the graceless 
Hal. We ** have drank 
and are wo to see them finally 
over to the solicitor for the suppres- 
sion of vice society, and, 

“ At his nod, go to quo4»” , , ' 


. Had we not better wait >a season or 
two, and see if they don't reform, be- 
fore we fairly dehver them over to 
the Jictors and the forks ? What ! 

kill Claudio ?” — not for the world ! 
One would really almost as soon set 
out, in good earnest, with Jack Cade, 
to hang all gentlemen. 

» Seriously, however, tlie charge is a 
flprave one, and if not rebutted, it will 
be an awkward thing for the culprits. 
Let us see. 

The admitted didactic method of 
the drama, is to read a lesson to man- 
kind, by exhibiting their own vices 
and follies in the strongest light. The 
audience are, for the most part, to 
draw their own inferences. A drama- 
tic character supplies us with a sort of 
utificial experience, and we profit by 
it in the same manner that we do 
foom a retrospection of our own ctin- 
dttct. A comic drama is tlie history 
of common life, and imperial traged y is 
exalted history put into action. We 
may as well falsify history as the 
drama. 'The charm and utility of 
both ore equally destroyed. In 
the comic characters which have 
been adverted to, it will not be 
denied, tlbat the dramatic method 
is strictly adhered to, it being true, 
in fact, that men whose conduct 
is tainted with errors of a similar 
kind, and to a similar extent, are, un- 
der similar circumstances, frequently 
for a considerable time, prosperous in 
themselves, and supported, upon the 
whole, by the favourable estimation 
of those around thcjn. Nor if a 
timely reform occurs, do tliey seldom 
escape without severe punishment for 
their oli^ervations : grant that this 
truth is represented and taught by the 
stage* The character of Charles Sur- 
face is said to have been drawn, by 
the authori from himself. Read the 
character exf Charles, and the memoirs 
of Sheridan,»^and the moral inferences 
from both will be precisely the same. 
Sheridan did not rerbrin — Charl^ did. 
But in the play and in the histOT}, 
the necessity of reformation is in- 
culcated with equal force, and 
value of the cnaracter, upon the 
whole, weighed in balances ^e, im- 
partial. . , » 

It has-been objected, that,, m some 
plays, neitliei^ the timely reform nor 
the punislimeut is shewn to occur 
during the portion of time supj^sed 
to be occupied by the acUon ot* the 
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g icce. This it true of very iliW plays; 
ut were it true •of three times the 
number^ it is quite sufficient^ for the 
exculpation of the stage, to 8 hew,*that 
there ts no fkulty ehw aoter exhibited 
in any one without a similar or 
analo^UB one being exposed, and 
rendered obnoxious in some other 
play;—* no light sentiment uttered 
which is not, in the proper place, 
mvely contradicted. The action of 
dramatic pieces will not always admit 
of every diacracter being tttkced to its 
legitimate denouement ; some ore^ ne^- 
oessarily kft unfinished at the close df 
the story ; fw With what probability 
could the destinies of the whole Of a 
long list of dramatis persons be 
fill3 in every case, on a given day ? 
Amongst others, the character of ‘Ban* 
ger has been much and Unreasonably 
blalned on this account. ^ Now, Him* 
ger is not the principal cbamot^, but 
a casual instrument in producing the 
events of the piece. No ^ve moml 
is attempted to be drawn firom it. He 
is evidently introduced to aid the gay 
and cheerful tone whidi is intended to 
predominate, being painted as one of 
those careless beinjK, whom, though 
undeserving of delibmte approbation, 
we allow ourselves to dismiss, with 
goodnatured forgiveness, especially 
when they discover friendly inten- 
tions, and are untainted with deep de- 
pravity or malevolence. Dr Headley, 
the author of the suspicious husband, 
well knew, that in numberless odier 
comedies, the infiiotions which await 
both the unthinking and the deli- 
berate rake, are amply made hnewn. 

Can any thing, for instaitoe, he 
more instructively appalling Uian the 
last act of the Inconstant, where young 
Mimbel gets into the bands of bravoes, 
and is rescued by the Smman whom 
he had insulted and neglected? In a 
lighter way,.the reckless enterpriaes 
the two friends in the Chances of Beau- 
mont and Flatdbcr, baring theta into 
tim most dangamia atil emborrassiBg 
scrapes ; and, in the hlonsieur Tho- 
mas of the same poets, the spoiled 
wild SOD, and still thoire jddightfully 
humoinous, old, scapegrace of a lather; 
are bufihited and Slumped about in 
such a way, th$t, W«re*t^ not finr 
laughing, one might pity ibmin*' Of 
these two characters, it it to hb oh* 
served, that the admixture of bidPoon- 
*fy completely precludes any dinger 
^example- 


The more disgusting wts of the 
rake, are given over to the most cut- 
ting ridicule in the Citisen,'* in 
The Clandestine Marriage," in the 
comic as well as the tragic part of 
Venice Preserved,” and much too 
broadly, in the Liberbam" of Dry- 
den, and The Humourists” of Shad- 
weU. " The Maid’s Tragedy” of 
Fletcher, is a harrowing display of the 
oonaequencfW of unbriBed passion; 
nor will •'.he who reads Webster’s 
Vittoria COrombOUa, or the White 
Devil’’ need any oth^ warning against 
the desi^S of unprincipled fascina- 
tion. 

The other more attractive passions 
of hamim nature, however brightly 
they may emruseate through particu-* 
hr scenes, are, in the long run, de- 
veloped in all their consequences. 
£xtrav^at^,> however generous, has 
its aptidom^ ^' Honey wood” tn the 
Good*iiatiired Man,” who, from his 
easy l^per as to pecunioiy matters, 
is at la^tomi^t to dress the bailiffs 
in hm east dothes, and pass them ofP, 
as well as he can, frr friends. Who, 
that sees this play, does not sweat 
with vexation and pity, while the in- 
eorri^ble tipstaff, Flanigan,” perti- 
naciously pe^tB, at the very time he 
should not, in venting his vulgarities 
about the Flarlevow’s,” and their 
causing ale to be threeTOnee-halipenny 
a pot? Timpn of Awens is a graver 
examjl^^ ' iKmfime swearing has per- 
haps hjssii^.adiiiitted too easily upon 
the sti^ jis, however, necessary in 
some oc JbiB tbrms, to a perfect picture 
of the maanm of the age— and it may 
be combed as some palliation, that 
most^oiP these ejaculadons, however 
are strictly interjec- 
. ^ /usd^ eonvey no demrite idea, 
^tbCf profoneor the contrary. Those 
whi^ aiemore than mere interjections, 
are gsoerslly ^pressive of strong de- 
termination, or are used as auxiliary 
epithetu of exaggeration. This vice, 
109 ^ luw been well exposed by the 
sta^; as witness Acres and his lidi- 
cu]i^g,oratQry system, and the awk- 
wiwd attempts of Colonel Epaulette, 
tte English Frenchman in Fontain- 
bleap,” to become an accomplished 
9 goddamme.” Avarice is most coin- 
l^tely anatomised in Ben Jonson's 
Volpone;” in 4he Sir Giles Over- 
reach*^ of Massinger, and in Bartolus, 
in the Spanim Curate” of Beau- 
mont and Fictcher*-not to mention 
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the more modern plays of ** The 
Miser" and The Busy Body." As 
for Foppery,' it is hardly ever exhi* 
bited upon the stage but to be laugh- 
ed at mid mortified— ‘Hor has even 
male affectatidn been more merdfuUy 
dealt with. For boasting, or the iten 
of quBirelliDg, let the most egregious 
Hector or Thraio of them all, see Mon« 
sieur PaxoUes, Captain Bo^dil, or the 
Little French Lawyer, without profit, 
if he can; Moore's Gamester," is. 
true hellebore to the madness of gam- 
bling ; and drunkeness and gluttony 
have tteir tnedidne^in % John Brute ; 
Cacafogo, and Ricardo, in Beaumont 
and Fletcher's “ Coxcomb;" in Lazo- 
rillo, in “ the Woman Hater," of the 
same writers : in Justice Gr^y, and 
Midor Dumpling. 

It is a most uncandU objection to 
wage, that one play may.do .mischi^ 
which another may never have an 0 {h 
portunity to repair. There is no end of 
this sort of cavilling. If the excel- 
lence of theatrical entertaintnents* up- 
on the whole be admitted, the una- 
voidable defects must be tak^ to- 
gether with the merits. What hu- 
man institution is perfect? A boy 
may, by possibility, in the course of 
being taught the classical laoiguages, 
become acquainted with licentious 
ideas, the etfect of which, the general 
moral tendency of his studies may fiiil 
to counteract,— but are we, therefore, 
to dismiss the classics fromlmr sohoels 
and call them poisonous tombs of an- 
tiquity, with Jeremy CoUierr*^ In con- 
troversial literature, a student may 
imbibe doubts which he may never 
read long enough to acquire theUfotns 
of solving,— but are we on this ac- 
count to^ abjure all controversy? It 
must be remembered, ^at if the stage 
is to be efficient at all, it can only ne 
so by remaining' what it is, a mcture 
of actual manners,* which our idlings 
recognise and our experience confirms. 
Were we to paint tilings otherwise 
than they are were we to draw no 
charactm but men without vice, and 
women without weakness ; were wc to 
punish firailty its fihsilty never was 
punished, and stigmatise foUy oa Adly 
never was stigmatissd, wh& would: sit 
to see such representations? 

“ the microcosm man" that infomts 
us, and not a faultless monster that 
the world ne'er saw ;”— u picture of 
living manners, and not the inside Of 
a penitentiary. Let it be recollected. 


also, that however good and bad mSy 
be mingled in the exhibition of dra- 
matic character, they cannot easily 
there be confounded by the elaboration 
of sophistical argument. On the sup- 
position, that an exaggerated picture of 
the deformity and misery of vice could 
be successfully drawn upon the stage, 
it is evident; that no one would, in 
the long tun, reap any benefit from 
such tnisrepresenfation. The perver- 
sion of truth never foils to lead to ill 
consequences sooner or kter. A youtli 
may be taught to believe that persons, 
whCse characters are obscumd, in 
smne degree, with this or that venial 
weakness, or fkshionable error, are 
therefore utterly detestable and tho- 
roughly worthless. What is the con- 
sequence ? His first contact with the 
world inevitably discovers to him the 
excessive exaggeration of his precep- 
tors. In the revulsion of hk fedings^ 
he is ready to beUeVe that which has 
deceived him so much to be itself to- 
tally hollow, and the preternatural 
tide of virtuous tendency suffers a cor- 
res^nding ebb. 

The unqualified warnings of the 
danger, of theatrical entertainments, 
in which a certain class of Moralists 
have delighted to indulge, are a bad 
compliment to those whom they are 
intended to influence. One would 
suppose, either that the virtue of the 
rising generation was of a most infirm 
demiption, or that the drama was no- 
thing but a poisonous decoction of 
laurel. That a gay comedy was more 
deadly than the I^ussie Acid, and a 
foeeish farce worse than a Cobra de 
Capella. It were as easy to believe in 
prince Hall’s supposition, of tlie 
, blessed sun himself" being nothing 
more chan ** a foir wench in flame 
colour^ taifeta"— such exaggerations 
Ueutraliae themselves; an ill-regolated 
mind can hardly be trusted anywhere 
with safbty hut it is not assuming 
too much to that an evening may 
be passed at tic theatre, with as little 
risk of dang^ous excitement, as if 
ipmtx at htnne, over a romantic poem, 
a foshfonable liovel, or at the piano- 
forte^ with a volume of Thompson’s 
colle^on, or a number of Mdore s 
Melodies# In a playhouse, the mind 
is never sufi^red to dweU long Upon 
anything — 

•* Beaux banish beaux ; with.swordknots, 
swordknois stnve.” 

The acts are garnished with waltzes 
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which arc listened to, and overtures 
which are not-*-a comic extravaganza 
is introduced in a sandwich of Bravura 
and Affettuoso— and we now join in 
the obstreperous delight of the gods at 
the Boy with the carrolty Poll/' and 
now aid a palefaced cornet, or a lan- 
guishing Miss of quality, in applauding 
" The Soldier tired/' or “ The Bewil- 
dered Maid.'* By such scenes as these, 
no immediate deep impressions can be 
made ; and it is an abuse of language 
to talk of thedangeraof a theatre, un- 
less the general and gradual efl^t of 
dramatic writing could be shewn Co be 
bad, the contrary of wliioh would 
seem to be evident. 

The stage has in some points kept 
pace too closely, for its own interests, 
with the refinements and fiactuations 
of the morality of the time. 

The theatrical taste of the last 
thirty years, or rather more, has un- 
dergone such changes as, assuming 
them fbr one era, would be apt to con- 
vict it of much inconsistency and ca- 
price. With a passion fi>r tragic char- 
acters of the most over-wrought and 
unnatural atrocity, we have* weakened 
our comedy by a morbid fastidiousness, 
which is, perhaps, a leading cause of 
the present striking inferionty, or 
rather comparative extinction of this 
species of writing. The Good-natured 
Man had nearly been damned for be- 
ing low. Not long after, the exquisite 
diainatic satire of The Beggar's Opera 
was made a subject of ridiculous alarm 
by those elegant critics the Bow^street 
officers ; and is now only tolerated, in 
spite of all the encomiastic criticisms 
of a flash critic of our own day, Mr 
Hazlitt. Had tlie Suspicious Hus- 
band been produced a little later, it is 
a doubt whether it would have been 
suffered to keep possession of the sn^e. 
There can be no doubt at al^ what, at 
the pt^nt day, (when. Heaven be 
praised, we ore not tliveatened witli 
any such calamities) would 6e the 
fate of comedies like Vanbuzgh's 
PmvokedWife/'or “ Confederacy,” 
Karquhar'a Constant Couple," Cibk 
bar's jissttless Husband,^ or even 
bteele'gt^ Funeral"* Yet what can 
be htfil than the dialogues of Heart- 
free Constant,^^ihaA Hick Amlet 
jmd bfe mother, Hm Si^ifianry Wil- 


dahr and Alderman Smuggler, than the 
aficctionate calmness of Lady Easy 
and the jealousy of Lady Graveairs, 
or than the hypocrisy of the abandon- 
ed Lady Brumpton, or the genteel 
assurance of Campley, or the humours 
of Lable the undertaker, or the loves 
of Trim and Mademoiselle D'Epingle? 
This last, indeed, is tlie very mirror 
of valets. He has all the pert clever- 
ness without jtim want pf principle ; 
and whether^ he is reviewing his re« 
croits, or diii^osiiig them to intercept 
Lady Shorlpt m the coffin, or leading 
Mademoiselle round the room, or sing- 
ing Campjey's Ch^ue, giv^n as a song, 
in burlesque reoitativo, trilling hun- 
dred— hundred -^hundred," because 
there are three hundred in contrasted 
modulations, and quavering “ pounds" 
into more notes than he would receive 
oi the banker— he is altogether de- 
lightful. 

It is owing to the overdone &sti- 
diousness of later times that we have 
never beheld on the stage that won- 
derful scene in Othello, in wliicb he 
fells into a trance. Any man of any 
pretensions to feeling or taste, would 
give five guineas to see Mr Kean 
play this scene. None but he could 
do justice to it. Who else is cap- 
able of pouitraying that awful self- 
investment of Nature in shadowy 
passion/' whUst the unfortunate victim 
makes his very disorder an argument 
for the truth of hie horrible imagin- 
ings /' t^t palpable incursion of sud- 
den madness, which the stamina of 
the noble Moor" hardly repel. Yet, 
because this paroxysm is induced ^ a 
smgfe expression of the ruffian 
lagp, the saene is to be omitted, as if 
any mind could be impressed by it 
with sensationaother than thbse of the 
profeijmdest terror and pit^. The cant 
of delicacy has dona ten times the in- 
to the drama that sheer down- 
right fanaticism has ever done ; and 
shallow refinement is ten times more 
hopelessly inaccessible than the pre- 
judices of the narrowest bigotry. 

This, it may be said, ismlin fevour 
of^n^ Jeremy Collier ; even so be 
iU If the sentiment mav do him 
moe,*' bfi is perfectly weleame to tlic 
Dcnefitofit* T.D* 
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Or, the Correspondence of the Pringle Family. 
No II. 


There was a great tea-drinking held in the Kirkgate of Iirine^ at the house 
of Miss Mally Glencairn^ to which our intelligent correspondent^ Mr M ‘Gruel, 
the surgeon of Kilwinning, was invited. At that assemblage of rank, beauty, and 
fashion, among other delicacies of the season, several new-oome-home Clyde 
Skippers, roaring fiom Greenock, and Port-Glasgow, were served up— 4>ut 
notning contributed more to the "entertainment of the evening, than a 

{ >ropossl, on the part of Miss Mally, that those present, who had received 
etters firom the Fritigles, should read them for the benefit of the company. 
This was no doubt a preconcerted scheme between her and Miss Isa- 
bella Tod, to hear what Mr Andrew Pringle had said to his friend Mr 
Sn^grass, and likewise what the doctor himself had indited to Mr Mickle- 
wham, some rumour having spread of the wonderful escapes and adventures 
of the family in their journey and voj^e to London. For, as Mr M^- 
Gruel, with that peculiar sagacity fbr which he is so eminently distinguish- 
ed, justly remarked, ^ had there not been some prethought of this kind, it 
was not possible that both the helper and session clerk of Garnock ^could 
have been there together, in a party, where it was an understood thing that 
not only Whist and Catch Honours were to be played, but even obstreper- 
ous Birky itself, for the diversion of such of the company as were not used 
to gambling games.** It was in consequence of What took place at this 
Irvine route, that Mr M ‘Gruel was led to think of collecting the letters ; 
and those which were read that' evening, in addition to what we have al- 
ready published, constitute the burthen of our present article. 

Letter VIII. 


Miss Rachel Pringle to Miss Isabella Tod. 


My Dear Bell, — It was my heart- 
felt intention to keep a regular journal 
of all our proceedings, from the sad 
day on which I bade long adieu to 
my native shades — and I persevered 
with a constancy becoming our dear 
and youthful friendship, in writing 
down every thing that I saw, either 
rare or beautiful, till the hour of our 
departure firom Leith. In that faitb- 
ful register of my feelings and reflec- 
tions as a traveller, I described our 
embarkation at Greenock, on bpord the 
steam-boat,— H>ur sailing past Port- 
Glasgow, an insignificant town, with 
a steeple ; — the stupendous rock of 
Dumbarton Castle, — that Gibraltar of 
antiquity; — our landing at Glasgow, 
—my astonishment at the magnifi- 
cence of that opulent metropolis of 
the muslin raanufiieturers. My bro- 
ther’s remark, that the punch bowls 
on the roofs of the infirmary, the mu- 
seum, and the trade’s hall, were em- 
blematic of the universal estimation in 
which that celebrated mixture is 
held by all ranks and degrees — learn- 
ed, commercial, and even medical, 
of the inhabitants; — our arrival at 


London. 

Edinburgh— my emotion on behold- 
ing the castle, and the visionary 
lake which may be nightly seen from 
the windows of Prince’s Street, be- 
tween the old and new town, reflecting 
the lights of the lofty city beyond — 
with a thousand other delightful 
and romantic circumstances, which 
render it no longer surprising that the 
Edinburgh folk should be, as they 
think themselves, the most accom- 
plished people in the world. But 
alas, firom tne moment I {daced my 
fbot on board that cruel vessel, of 
which the very idea is anguish — all 
thoughts were swallowed up in suffer- 
ing — swaHowed, did I siiy? all, my 
dear Bell, it was the odious reverse — 
but imagination alone can do justice 
to the subject. Not, however, to dwell 
on what is past, during the whole time 
of our passage from Leith, I waH Ignoble 
to think, far less to write— and, t al- 
though tiiere wos a handsome young 
officer belonging to the celebrated Glas- 
gow Hussars, also a passenger, I could 
not even listen to the elegant compli- 
ments which he scorned dis|X)srd Co of- 
fer by way of consolation, when he h;id 
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got tlie better of hie own sickness, all which it U very plainkf though they 
Neither loTe nor valour can withstand don’t aUow ipe to know their secrets, 
the influence of that sea demon. The that the legacy is worth the coming 
interruption thus occasioned to my ob- for. Bat, to return to the lodgings, 
servations, made me destroy iny journal, have what ia called a first and se« 

and rhave now to write to you only lild floor, a drawing room, and three 
about London— only about Loudon I handsome bed-chamtos. ’ The draw- 
What an expression for th^ human iqg room is very el^nt; and the 
universe^ as my brother calls it, as 11^ carpet is the exact sanie pattern of the 
my weak feminine pen were equal to in the dreas-&awil%*room of Eg- 
the stupendous theiiie ! > Imtoun 

But More entering on* the subject, lady, au^sra how she 

let me iirst satisfy % auxiaty of your ahcadd let^pg lodgtogs^ foi; 

bosom witn reaped ^ ^ ^ dressy hatter, Bner 

father’s legacy. AQ die afecoun|;S, I, >ve^4pw 

amhappy totdlyou, are.i^ely l^”*wptea^ 

amica^y setded, out the exad^oupt i4IPW resume W fa!n-*we h^ave just 

is not known as ydj oiii|y I ]Caii see,. Lad ajoatl from Miss Argent, 

by my brother's manner^ jmat it is n^ the the Cobners 

len tM expected, sud mVAmod^r ^^ey aeein great 

speaks about sending n^s to ahOjardiiqi p^pl^ ai^ iu iheh? own chariot, 
school to le^ bofiind ; but 

thing, however, is to ^^y ^ anq euy, and the 

sometning is actually in jpmiL But was tp invite us 

what does it all avau to n^ r-«*hsrn to a dinM to-morrow, Sunday, 

am 1. a solitary being Jn m ixd^ i, i^y become better ac- 

of this wildernesa or maualhdf but die two livery servants 

from your sympaddainff aficdo% vi^ a^i^ifbrence in our.degrees, 

the dismal prospept la a vain expectation, 

a second time to 8cho<d> and widioul , ,|A^gent was» however, very fVank, 
the prospect of eidoyiim, with ihy owil that shp was herself only 

8 weet companions, that aghtana hound- Jpidii to London for the first time 
in^ pyety we were wont to sbart^ill ^mO;flM wa 9 a child, having been 

skipping from tomb to tomb in . the lol.f^.£iat icye^ yecurs at a school in 

breezy church-yard of Iryinp, hlcf I ahqll, h^^e^er, be 

1 * T about her in 

to flower, as a Wordsworth or av! w .'^ no^ however, be 

son would express it. gPfijItI Imli aha shall ever mpplant you 

We have got elegant bd§^g|^^ my dear friend, 

sent in Nbrfolk-street^ but ^ my days of innocence, — 

is trying, with allhk addfsaa^ never h^but due call from 

removed tp a more ,Miouabla C f^.pwiaip of ^ion, looks as if the 
the town, whiph, if dio agoMpta Wlpp^ us 'some conudera- 

once settled, I thmk wUl I .&mk my father and 

and he proposes, to m^pr/^WHiy aa <#41 let me know at 

a whobm<mth; indeed, hej^#?4i f/^iAi^,ii^y pro«pect^ are, that I 
hints about the aavl^ tM ww yon how 4i4ntcreste4ly 

made by huyiiw one ^ own ; but iQia am, my dear Bidli# yoam» 

my mothw shakes her k^f eudfiye^ BUouxl ParKo lu.” 

Andrew dinha be wimit/rrwm 


When Mka Isabella tH^^biad read letter,. Mr M^Gniel says, there 
was a solemn pause for time more or 

]eM,aflthp but a carrh^e, e UJca theiheat at Eglintoun, 

a 43lM|nw Htm^^and two in lll«n|r, wm phanhnna of such 

Import, thali «3iiW' one dtsthle^ the feelings with 

wmcH this inteOigeuee sAcSed them. It however, unaniinoiisly anreed, 
that the doetor'a lega^ had every symptom of betng equal to what it 
was at first expected to be, nammy, twenty thousand pounda; — a sum 
which, by some occult or reooiidite moral influence of the Lottery, is the 
common maximum, in popular eatimadoo, of any extraordinary and inde- 
flnite windfall of fortune. Miss Becky GUbhons, from the purest motives of 
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charity, devoutly wished that poor llachcl might be able to carry her 
full cup with a steady hand ; and the llev. Mr Snodgrass, that so coininend* 
able an expression might not lose its edifying effect, by any lighter talk, 
requested iMr Micklcwham to read his letter from the doctor. 

Ll'ttcu IX. 

The Rev, Z. Prin:Tle, D, D, io Mr Micklewham, Schoolmaster and Session 
Clerk of Oarnock, 


Dear Sir,— I have written by the 
post that will take this to hand, a leU 
ter to Banker M****^***y,at Irvine, 
concerning some small matters of 
money that I may stand in. need or liis 
opinion anent ; and as there is a pros- 
ed now of a settlement of the legacy 
usiness, I wish you to take a step 
over to the banker, and he will give 
you ten pounds, which you will ad- 
minister to the poor, by putting a 
twenty shilling note in the plate on 
Sunday, as a public testimony from me 
of thankfulness for the hope that is 
before us ; the other nine pounds you 
will quietly, and in your own canny 
way, divide after the following man- 
ner, letting none of the partakers 
thereof know from what other Iiand 
than the Lord’s the help comes, for 
indeed from whom but iiis does any 
good befall us. 

You will give to auld Mizy Eccles 
ten shillings. She's a careful creature, 
and it will go as far with her thrift 
9s twenty will do with Effy IIop- 
kirk ; so you will give Effy twenty. 
Mrs Binacle, who lost her husband, 
the sailor, last winter, is, 1 ara sure, 
with her two sickly bairns, very ill 
aff ; I would therefore like if you will 
lend her a note, and ye may put half a 
crown in the hand of each of the 
poor weans for a playock, for she's a 
proud spirit, and will bear much be- 
fore she complain. Thomas Dowy 
has been lang unable to do a turn of 
work, so you may give him a note 
too. I promised that doiisy body, 
Willy Shachle, the betherel, that when 
I got my legacy, he should get a gui- 
nea, which would be more to him 
than if the Colonel had died at home, 
and he had had the howking of his 
grave ; you may therefore, in the mean 
time, give Willy a crown, and be sure 
to warn him well no to get fou with 
it, for I’ll be very angry if he does. 
But what in this matter will need all 
your skill, is the giving of the rcraain- 
ii)g five pounds to auld Miss Betty 
Poeric ; being u gentlewoman both by 
VOL. Vlf. 


London, 

blood and education, she's a very 
slimmer af&ir to handle in a doing of 
this kind. But I am persuadcil she's 
m as great necessity as many that seem 
far poorer, especially since the muslin 
flowering has gone so down. Her 
bits of brats are sairly worn, though 
she keeps out an apparition of gentili- 
ty. Now, for all this trouble, I will 
give you an account of what wt have 
been doing since iny last. 

When we had gotten ourselves made 
up in order, we went, with Andrew 
Pringle, my son, to the counting- 
house, and had a satisfactory vista of 
the residue, but it will be some time 
before things can be settled — indeed, 
I fear, not for months to come— so 
that I have been thinking, if the pa- 
rish was pleased with Mr Snodgrass, 
it might be my duty to my people to‘ 
give up to him my stipend, and let 
him be appointed not only helper, but 
successor likewise. It would not be 
right of me to give the manse, Iwtli 
bwause he's a young and incxiHjri- 
enced man, and cannot, in the course 
of nature, have got into the way of 
visiting the sick-beds of the frail, 
which is the main part of a pastor ’.s 
duty, and likewise because I wish to 
die, as I have lived, among rny peo- 
ple. But when ail's settled, I will 
know better what to do. 

When we had got an inkling from 
Mr Argent of what the Colonel has 
left, and I do assure you, that money 
is not to be got, even in the way of 
legacy, without anxiety,— Mrs Pringle 
and 1 consulted together, and resolved 
that it was our first duty, as a token 
of our gratitude to the Giver of all 
Good to make our first outlay to the 
poor. So without saying a word either 
to Rachel, or to Andrew Pringle, ray 
son, knowing that there was a daily wor- 
ship in the church of England, we flip- 
ped out of the house by ourselves, and 
hiring a hackney conveyance, told the 
driver thereof to drive us to the high 
church of St Pauls. This was out of 
no respect to tJie pomp and pride of pre- 
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lacy, but to Him before ivhom both Ionian madam is now, indeed, but a 
pope and presbyter are equal, as theyare very little cutty, 
seen, through themerits of Christ Jesus. On our return home to our lodg- 

We had taken a golden guinea in our ings, we found Andrew Pringle, my 
hand, but there was no broad at the son^ and Rachel, in great consternation 
door, and instead of a venerable elder about our absence. When we told 
lending sanctity to his ofHce, by tea- them that we had been at worship, I 
son of his age, such as we see in tile saw they were both deeply affected, 
effectual institutions of our own nation- and I was pleased with my children, 
al church — the door was kept by a the more so, as you know I have- 
young man, much more like a writer*s had my doubts that Andrew Pringle's 
whipper-snapper-clerk tlian one quail- principles have not been strengthened 
iied to fill that statidn, which good the reading of the Ediubui^h Re- 
* king. David would have preferred to* view. Nothing more passed at that 
dwelling in ‘tents of sin. However, time, for we were disturbed by a Cap- 
we were not come to spy the naked- tain Sabre that came up with us in 
ness of the land, so we went up the the smack, calling to see how we were 
outside stairs, and I asked at him for after our journey ; and as he was a 
the plate ; Plate !” says he, why civil well-bred young man, which I 
its on the altar !" I should have known marvel at, coninder\ng he*s a hussar 
this — the custom of old being to lay dragoon, we took a coach, and went 
the offerings on the altar, but I had to see the lions, as he said, but instead 
forgot, such is the force you see of ha- of taking us to the Tower of London, 
bit, that the Church of England is not as I expected, he ordered the man to 
so well reformed and purged as ours drive us round the town. In our way 
is from the abominations of Ihe leaven through the city he showed us the 
of idolatry. We were then stepping Temple Bar, where Lord Kilmarnock's 
forward, when he said to me as sharp- head was placed after the rebellion, 
ly as if I was going to take an advan- and pointed out the Bank of England 
tage, you must pay here very and Royal Exchange, lie said the 
well, wherever it is customary," said steeple of the Exchange was taken 
I, in a meek manner, and gave him the down shortly ago — and that the late 
guinea. Mrs Pringle did the same, improvements at the bank were very 
I cannot give you change," cried he, grand. I remembered having read in 
with as little decorum as if we had the Edinburgh Advertiser, some years 
been paying at a playhouse. It past, that tliere was a great deal said^ 
makes no odds," said I, keep it all." in Parliament about the State of the 
Whereupon he was so converted by Exchange, and the condition of the 
the mammon of iniquity, that he could bank, wmeh 1 could never thoroughly 
not he civil enough he thought — ^but ui^erstSHd. And, no doubt, the tok- 
conducted us in and shewed us .the ing down of an old building, and the 
marble memuments, end ,the French building up of a new one so near to- 
colourHliat were taken in tlic war, till gether, must, in such a crowded city 
the time of worship— ^nothing could as this, be not only a great detriment 
surpass his discretion. ^ to hnsiness, hut dangerous to the 

At last the organ began to sound, commutiity at large, 
and we went into the ^ce of wOr- After we had driven about for more 
sliip*— hut, O.Mr Micklewham,^V 0 D is than two hours, and neither seen 
a thin kirL There was not a Resxer lions nor any otlier curiosity, hut only 
forby Mrs Pringle and me, saving and the outside of houses, we returned 
excepting tlie relics of popery that as- home, where we found a copperplate 
sisted at th||||rvice. What wais said card left by Mr Argent, the Colonel's 
I must, aUflrer, in verity confess agent, with the name of his private 
was not fttjKhin the point. But Us dwelling-house. Both me and Mrs 
still, a c^jPnt to see that prelatical Pringle were confounded at the sight 
usurpations are on the downfall ; , of this thing, and could not but think 
no wonder that there is no broad at that it prognosticated no good ; for 
the door to receive the collection for we had seen the gentleman himself in 
the jX)or, when no congregation enter- the forenoon. Andrew Pringle, my 
cth in. You may, therefore, tell Mr son, could give nd satisfactory reason 
Craig, and it will gladden his heart to for such an extraordinary manifesta- 
liear the tidings, tliat the great Baby- tion of anxiety to see us, so that after 
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sitting in thorns at our dinner^ I though we had been at his counting- 
thought that we should see to the house in the morning, he considered 
bottom of the business. Accordingly, it requisite that he should call on his 
a hackney was summoned to the door, return from the city. I made the 
and me and Andrew Pringle, my son, best excuse 1 could for the mistake, 
got into it, and told the man to drive and the servant, having placed glasses 
to second in the street where Mr Ar- on the table, we were invited to take 
gent lived, and which was the number wine. But I was grieved to think 
of his house. The man got up, and that so respectable a man should have 
away we went, but after he had had the bottles before him by himself, 
driven an awful time, and stopping the i -re especially as he said his wife 
and inquiring at diiferent places, he and daughters had gone to a party, 
said thare was no such house as Se- and that he did' not much like such 
conds in the street, whereupon An- sort of things. But for all that we 
drew Pringle, my son, ^asked him found him a wonderful conversible 
what he meant, arid the man said, man, and Andrew Pringle, my son, 
that he supposed it was one Second’s having read all the new books put out 
Hotel, or Coffeehouse that we wanted, at Edinburgh, could speak with him 
Now only think of the craftiness of on any subject. In the course of 
the neer-da-weel, it was with some convers^ition they touched ou politick 
difficulty that I could get him to economy, and Andrew Pringle, my 
understand, that second was just as son, in speaking about cash in the 
good as number two, for Andrew Bank of England, told him what I 
Prjiigle, my son, would not interfere, had Said concerning the alterations of 
but lay back in the coach, and was the Royal Exchange Steeple, with 
like to split his sides at my confabu- which Mr Argent seemed greatly 
luting with the hackney man. At pleased, and jocosely proposed as a 
long and length wc pfot to the house, toast, may the country never suffer 
and were admitted to Mr Argent, who more from the alterations in the Ex- 
was sitting by himself in his library change, than the taking down of the 
reading, with a plate of orangers, and steeple.” But as Mrs Pringle is want- 
two decanters with wine before him. ing to send a bit line under the same 
1 explained to him, as well as I could, frank to her cousin Miss M.illy Gleu- 
iny surprise and anxiety at seeing his cairn. I must draw to a conclusion, 
card, at which he smiUxl, and said, it assuring you, tliat 1 am, dear sir, 
was merely a sort of practice that had your sincere friend and pastor, 
come into fashion of late years, al- Zachauiah Paingle. 

The impression which this letter made on the auditors of Mr Mickle- 
wham was highly favourable * to the doctor— all bore testimony Ho his be- 
nevolence and piety, and Mrs Glibbans expressed, in very loquacious 
terras, her satisfaction at the neglect to which prelacy was consigned. The 
only person who seemed to be affected by other than the most sedate feelings 
on the occason, was the Rev. Mr Snodgrass, who was observed to smile in a 
very unbecoming manner at some parts of the doctor’s account of his reception 
at St Paul’s. Indeed, it was apparently with the utmost difficulty that the 
young clergyman could restrain himself fVoin giving liberty to his risible 
faculties. It is really surprising how differently the same thing affects dif^ 
ferent people. The Doctor and Mrs Pringle giving a ^inea at the door of 

8t Paul’s for the poor need not make folk laugh,” said Mrs Glibbans, for 
is it not written, that whosoever giveth to the poor lendeth to the Lord.^^” 
True, my dear Madam," replied Mr Snod^ass, '' but the Lord, to whom 
our friends in this case gave their money, is the Lord Bishop of London ; 
all the collection made at the doors of St Paul’s Cathedral is, I understand, 
a perquisite of the Bishop’s.” In this the Rev. gentleman was not very cor- 
rectly informed, for, in tW%st place, it is not a collection, but an exaction ; 
and, in the second place, pnl^ sanctioned by the Bishop, who allows 
the inferior clergy to sb^e the. Jgtins among themselves. Mrs Glibbans, 
however, on hearing his explaniliitm, exclaimed, Gude be about us,” and 
pushing back her chair mm a bounce, streaking down her gown at tile same 
time with both her hands, added, no wonder that a judgment is upon the 
land, when we hear of money-changers in the temple.” Miss Mally Glen- 
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cairn, to appease her gathering wrath and holy indignation, said, facetiously, 
** Na, 118, Mrs (ilibbans, yc forget, there was na changing of money thcie. 
The man took the whole guineas. But not to make a controversy on the 
subject, Mr Snod^ass will now let us hear what Andrew Pringle, ^ my son,' 
has said to him —And the Reverend gentleman read the following letter 
with due circumspection, and in his best manner. 


Letter X. 

Andrew Pringle^ Esq. to the Reverend Charles Snodgrass. 


My Dcak Friend,— I have heard 
it alleged, as tlie observation of a 
great traveller, that the manners of 
the higher classes of society through* 
out Christendom are so much idike, 
that national peculiarities among them 
are scarcely perceptilde. This is not 
correct ; the differences between those 
of London and Edinburgh are to 
me very striking. It is not that 
they talk and perform the little eti- 
quettes of social intercourse different- 
ly ; for in these respects they are ap- 
parently as similar as it is possible ibr 
imitation to make them ; but the dif- 
ference to which I refer is an indescrib- 
able something which can only be com- 
ared to peculiarities of accent. They 
oth speak the same language ; perhaps 
in classical purity of phraseology the 
fashionable Scotchman is even superior 
to the Englishman, but there is a flat- 
ness of tone in his accent, a lack of 
what the musicians call expression, 
which gives a local and provincial ef- 
fect to his conversation, however, in 
other respects, learned and intelligent. 
It is so with his manners ; he conducts 
himself with equal case, self-possession, 
and discernment, but the flavour of 
the metropolitan style is wanting. 

I have been led to make these re- 
marks by what I notieed in the guests 
wliom I met on Friday at young Ar- 
gent's. It was a small party, only flve 
strangers, but they seemed to be all 
particular flriends of our host, and yet 
none of them appeared to be on any 
terms of intimacy with each other. In 
Edinburgh, such a party would have 
been at flrst a little cold ; each of the 
guests would there have paused td es- 
timate tliir characters of the sever'^l 
strangers before committing himself 
with any topic of conversation. But 
here, the circumkanco of being brought 
together by a mutual friend produced 
at qnce the purest gentlemanly confi- 
dence ; each, as it were, took it for 
granted that the persons whom he had 
come among were men of education 
and good-b’-eeding, and, without deem- 
ing it at all necessary that he should 


know something of their respective 
political and philosophical principles, 
before venturing to speak on mich sub- 
jects, discussed frankly, and as things 
unconnected with party feelings, in- 
cidental occurrences whicli in Edin- 
burgh would have been avoided as cal- 
culated to awaken animosities. 

But the most remarkable feature of 
the company, small as it was, consist- 
ed of the difference in the condition 
and character of the guests. In Edin- 
burgh the landlord, with the scrupu- 
lous care of a herald or genealogist, 
would, for a party, previously unac- 
quainted with each other, have chosen 
his guests as nearly as possible from 
the same rank of life; the London 
host had paid no respect to any such 
consideration— All the strangers were 
as dissimilar in fortune, profession, 
connections, and politics, as any four 
men in the class of gentlemen could 
well be. I never spent a more de- 
lightful evening. 

The ablest, the most eloquent, and 
the most elegant man present, without 
question, was the son of a saddler. 
No expence had been spared on his 
education. His father, proud of his 
talents, had intended him for a scat 
in parliament; but Mr T him- 

self prefers the easy enjoyments of 
private life, and has kept himself aloof 
from politics and parties. Were I to 
'form an estimate of his qualifications 
to excel in public speaking, by the 
clearness and Beautiful propriety of 
his colloquial language, I should con- 
clude that he was still destined to per- 
form a distinguished part. But he is 
content with the liberty of a private 
^station, as a spectator only, and, per- 
haps, in that he shows his wisdom ; 
for undoubtedly such men are not 
cordially received among hereditary 
statesmen, unless they evince a cer- 
tain suppleness of principle, such as 
we liavc seen in the conduct of more 
than one political adventurer. 

The next in point of effect was 

C .C— — G— . He evidently 
she<I under tl>c influence of in- 
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disposition, which, while it added to 
the natural gentleness of his manners, 
diminished the impression his accom- 
plishments would otherwise haye made 
— I was greatly struck with the mo- 
desty with which he offered his opi- 
nions, and could scarcely credit that 
he was tliQsamc individual whose elo- 
quence in parliament is by many com- 
pared even to Mr Canning s, and whose 
firmness of principle is so universally 
acknowledged, that no one ever sus- 
pects hiin of being liable to change. 
You may have heard of his poem 
On the restoration of learning in 
the east,'^ the' most magnificent prize 
essay that the English universities 
have produced for many years. The 
passage in which he describes the ta- 
lents, the researches, and learning of 
Sir William Jones, is worthy of the 
imagination of Burke, and yet, with 
all this oriental splendour of fancy, he 
has the reputation of being a patient 
and methodical man of business. He 
looks, however, much more like a poet 
and a student, than an orator and a 
statesman ; and were statesmen- the 
sort of personages which the spirit of 
the age attempts to represent them, I, 
for one, should lament that a young 
man, possessed of so many amiable 
qualities, all so tinted with the bright 
lights of a fine enthusiasm, should 
ever have been removed from the 
moonlighted groves and peaceful clois- 
ters of Magdalen college, to the lamp- 
smelling passages and factious debates 
of St Stephen's chapel. Mr G. cer- 
tainly belongs to that high class of 
gifted men who, to the honour of the 
age, have redeemed the literary cha- 
racter from the cliarge of unfitness for 
the concerns of public business ; and 
he has shown that talents for affairs of 
state, connected with literary predi- 
lections, are not limited to mere re- 
viewers, as some of your old class- 
fellows would have the world to be- 
lieve. When I contrast the quiet un- 
obtrusive developement of Mr G.'s 
character with that bustling and ob- 
streperous elbowing into notice of 
some of those to whom the Edinburgh 
Review owes half its fume, and com- 
pare the pure and steady lustre of his 
elevation, to the rocket-like abberra- 
tions and perturbed blaze of their still 
uncertain course, I cannot but think 
that wc have overrated, if not their 
ability, at least their wisdom in the 
management of public aftairs. 


The third of the party was a little 
Yorkshire baronet. He was formerly 
in Parliament, but left it, as he says, 
on account of its irregularities, and 
the bad hours it kept. He is a Whig, 
I understand, in politics, and indeed 
one might guess as much by looking 
at him ; for I have always remarked, 
that youl* Whigs have something odd 
and particular about them. On mak- 
ing tn^ same sort of remark to Argent, 
who, by the way, is a high ministerial 
man, he observed, the thing was not 
to be wondered at, considering that 
the Whigs are exceptions to the ge- 
nerality of mankind, which natur^ly 
accounts for their being always in the 

minority. Mr T , the saddler's 

son, who overheard us, said, .slyly, 
that it might be so, but if it be true 
that the wise are few compared to the 
multitude of the foolish, things would 
be better managed by the minority 
than as they are at present." 

The fourth guest was a stock broker, 
a shrewd compound, with all charity 
be it spoken, of knavery and humour. 
He is by profession an epicure, but I 
suspect his accomplishments in that 
capacity are not very well founded; I 
would almost say, judging by the evi- 
dent traces of craft ai^ dissimulation 
in his physiognomy, that they have 
been assumed as part of the means of 
getting into good company, to drive 
the more earnest trade of money-mak- 
ing. Argent evidently understood his 
true character, though he treated him 
with jocular familiarity. I thought it 
a fine example of the intellectual su- 
periority of T y that he seemed to 

view him with dislike and cor 4 tempt. 
But I must not give you my reasons 
for so thinking, as you set nb value on 
my own particular philosophy, besides, 
my paper tells me, that 1 nave only 
room left to say, that it would be dif- 
ficult in Edinburgh to bring such a 
party together; and yet they aficct 
there ^ have also a metropolitan 
characffi:. In saying this, 1 riicau 
only with reference to manners, 
the methods of behaviour in each of 
the company were precisely similar — 
there was no eccentricity, but only 
that distinct and decided individuality 
which nature gives, and which no ac- 
quired habits can change, — each, how- 
ever, was the representative of a class, 
and Edinburgh has no classes exactly 
of the same kind as those to which 
llity belonged, -^Y ours truly, 

AN'DUEW PrtlXGT.E. 
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Just as Mr Snodgrass concluded the lost sentence. Captain Jemmy — — 
T— — n, one of the Clyde skippers, who had fallen asleep, gave such an 
extrava^nt snore, fb.llowed by a groan, that it set the whole company a laugh- 
ing, atm interrupted the critical strictures which would otherwise have 
been made on Mr Andrew Pringle's epistle. ** D— ~n it,” said Jemmy, 
** I thought myself in a fog, and.could not tell whether the land a-head was 
Plada or the Lady Isle.” i^oine of the company thought the observation not 
inapplicable to what they had been hearing. , 

Miss Isabella Todd then b^ged that Miss Mally, their hostess, would fa- 
vour the company with Mrs Pringle's communication. To this request that 
considerate maiden ornament of the Kirkgate, deemed it necessary, by way 
of preface to the latter, to say, "Yea* ken that Mrs Pringle's a managing 
woman, and ye maunna expect any metaphysical philosophy from her. • 
In the meantime, having taken the letter h'om her pocket, and placed her 
spectacles on that functionary of the face, which was destined to wear spec- 
tacles, she began as follows 


Letter XL 

Jfrs Pringle to Miss Mally Gkncaim. 


My dear Miss Mally^— Wehave 
been at the counting-house, and got- 
ten a sort of a satisfaction 2 what the 
upshot may be, I canna take it upon 
myself to prognostricate/ but when the 
war comes to the warst, I think that 
baith Kacliel and Andrew will have a 
nest egg, and the doctor and me may 
sleep sound on their account, if the 
nation does na break, as the Argle- 
barglers in the House of Parliament 
have been threatening : for all the Cor- 
nal's fortune is sunk at present in the 
per cents. Howsomever, it's our no- 
tion, when the legacies are paid off, to 
lift the money out of the ninds, and 
place it at good interest on hairetable 
securitie. But ye will hear after from 
us, before things come to that, for the 
delays, and the goings and the com- 
ings in this town of London, are past 
all expreshon. 

As yet, we have been to see no fkir- 
lies, except going in a coach from one 
part of the toun to another ; but the 
Doctor and me was at the he-kirk of 
Saint Paul's, for a purpose that I need 
not tell you, as it was a-doing with 
the right ha)id what the left should 
not know. I could na say tha||I had 
there great pleasure, for the peacher 
was very cauldrife, and read every 
word, and then there was such a beg- 
gary of [xipish prelacy, that it was 
cornpassioniite to a Christian to see. 

We are to dine at Mr Argent's, the 
Comal's hadgint, on Sunday, and me 
and Kachel have been getting some- 
thing for the okusion. Our landladjr, 
Mrs Sharkly, bus recommended us to 
ane of the most fashionable millinders 
iiiv^ndon^ who keep* a grand shop in 


Cranburn Alla, and she has brought us 
arteecles to look at ; but I was surpris- 
ed tliey were not finer, for I thought 
them of a vera inferior qualaty, which 
she said was because they were not 
made for no costomer, but for the 
public. 

The Argents seem as if they would 
be discreet peeple, which, to us who 
are here in the jaws of jeopardy, would 
be a great con fort — for I am no overly 
satisfeet with many things. What 
would ye think of buying coals by the 
stimpert, for any thing that I know, 
and then setting up the jwker afore 
the ri^, instead of blowing with the 
bellies tt), make the fire burn ? I was 
of a pinion that the Englishers were 
naturally wasterfiil ; but I can ashure 
you this is no the case at all — and I 
am beginning to think that the way of 
leevin^ from hand to mouth is great 
frugality, when ye consider that all is 
left in logive hands of uncercum- 
seezed servans. 

But what gives me the most concern 
at this time, is one Captam Sabre of 
the Dr^oon Hozars, wholSme up in 
the smak with us from Leith, and is 
looking more after our Rachel than I 
could wish, now, that she might set 
her cap to another sort of object. But 
he's of a respectit family, and the 
young lad himself is no to be despisid, 
howsomever, I never likit officir-men 
of any description, and yet the thing 
that mokes me look down on the cap- 
tain, is all owing to the cornal, who 
was an officer of the native poors of 
India, wheVe the pay must indeed 
have been extrordinar, for who ever 
heard either of a cornal, or any offi- 
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cer whomsoever, making a hundred 
thousand pounds in our regiments, ho 
that I say the cornal has leflt so ineikle 
to us. 

Tell Mrs Glibbans that I have not 
heard of no sound preacher as yet in 
London, the want of which, is no 
doubt the great cause of the crying 
sins of the place; what would ihe 
think to bear of newspapers selling by 
tout of horn on the liOrd s day ; and 
on the Sabbath night, the change 
houses are more tbrong than on the 
Saturday. I am told, but as yet I 
cannot say that I have seen the evil 
myself with my own eyes, that in the 
summer time there are tea-gardens 
where the tradesmen go to smoke their 
pipes of tobacco, and to entertain their 
wives and children, which can be no- 
thing less then a bringing of them to 
an untimely end. But you will be 
surprised to hear, that no such thing 
as whusky is to be had in the public 
houses, where they drink only a dead 
sort of bear ; and that a bottle of true 
jenny inn London porter is rarely to be 


seen in the whole town— all kinds of 
piple getting their portor in pewtir 
cans, and a ladie calls for in the morn- 
ing to take away what has been youstxl 
over night. But what 1 most miss is 
the want of creem. The milk here is 
just skimm, and 1 doot not, likewise 
well-watered — as for the water, a 
drink of clear wholesaine good water 
is not within the bounds of London ; 
and truly, now may I say, that I have 
learnt wnaf the blessing of a cup of 
cold water is. 

Tell Mias Nanny Eydent, that the 
day of the burial is now settled, when 
we are going to Windsor Castle to see 
the prescesson— and that by the end 
of the wick, she may expect the 
fashons from me with all the particu- 
lars. Till then, I am, my dear Miss 
Mally, Your friend and well wisher, 
Janet Pringle. 

Nota Ben ^, — Give my kind com- 
pliments to Mrs Glibbans, and let her 
know, that I will, after Sunday, give 
her an account of the state of the 
Gospel in London. 


Miss Mally paused when she had read the letter, and it was unanimous- 
ly agreed, tnat Mrs Pringle gave a more full acebunt of London, than 
cither father, son, or daugnter. « By this time the night was far advanced, 
and Mrs Glibbans was rising to go away, apprehensive, as she observed, 
that they were going to bring the carts” into the room. Upon Miss Mally 
however, assuring her, that no such transgression was meditated, but that 
she intended to treat them with a bit nice Highland-mutton ham, and eggs, 
of her own laying, that worthy pillar of the Relief Kirk consented to remain. 

It was past eleven o’clock when the party broke up ; Mr M‘Grutl, with 
Mr Snodgrass, and Mr Micklewham, Walked home together, and as they 
were crossing the Red burn bridge, at , the entrance of Eglintoun wood, — a 
place well noted from ancient , times for preternatural appearances, Mr 
Micklewham declared, that he thought he heard something purring among 
the bushes ; upon which Mr M^Gruel makes an observation, stating, that it 
could be nothing but the effect of Lord North’s strong ale in iiis weak 
head, adding, by way of explanation, that the Lord Norui here spoken of, 
was Willy Grieve, celebrated in Irvine for the strength and flavour of his 
brewing, aucL; that in addition to a plentiful supply of his best. Miss 
Mally had Mtertained them with tamarind punch, constituting, in the 
opinion of Mr M ‘Gruel, a natural cause adequate to produce all the 
preternatural purring that terrified the domine. ♦ 
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MARY*S MOUNT. 


1 . 

Who, standing on this rural spot. 

With groves above, and fields around. 

Would, pausing, e*er indulge the thought. 

That ornoies thronged the lower ground ; 

Or image neighing steed, or fear 
That trump or drum salute his ear ; 

Or think this leafy screen enfolded, 

A being of as tragic fate. 

As lovely, and unfortunate. 

As Nature ever moulded ! 

2. . ■ 

Traced like a map, the landscape licis 
In cultured beauty stretching wide ; 

There Pentland’s green acclivities ; 

There Ocean, with its azure tide ; 

There Arthur’s Seat; and, gleaming thro 
Thy southern wing, Dunedin blue ! 

While, in the orient, Lammer’s daughters, 

A distant giant range are seen. 

North Berwick Law', with cone of green. 
And Bass amid the waters. 

3 . 

Wrapt in the mantle of her wo. 

Here agonized Mary stood. 

And saw contending hosts below. 

Opposing, meet in deadly feud ; 

With hilt to hilt, and hand toliand. 

The children of one mother land 
For battle come. The banners Haunted 
Amid Carberry's beechen grove j 
And kinsmen, braving kinsmen, strove 
Undaunting, and undaunted, 

4 ^ 

Silent the queen in sorrow stood, 

When Bothwell, starting forward, said, 

“ The cause is mine — a nation’s blood. 

Go, tell yon chiefs, should not be shed ; 

Go, bid the bfovest heart advance 
In single fight, to measure lance 
With me, who wait prepared to meet him !” — 
Fly ! — Bothwell, fly ! — ^it shall not be.”— ^ 
She wept— she sobbed — on bended knee 
Fair Mary did entreat him# 

5 # 

I go,” he sighed—" the war is mine, 

A Nero could not i.ijurc thee 
My lot on earth is sealed, but thine 
Shall long and bright and happy be !— 

This last farewell — this stru^le o'er, 

Wc ne’er shall see each other more— 

Now loose thy hold ! poor broken-hearted — ” 
She faints — she falls. — Upon his roan 
The bridle reins in haste are thrown.— 

The pilgrim hath departed. 
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Elegij Composed on the Field Pinkie. 

6 . 

Know ye the tenor of hi® fate?— 

A fugitive among his own ; 

Disgui»^— desert^ — desolate— 

A weed on Niagara thrown ; 

A Cain among the $on$ of men ; 

A pirate on the ocean ; then^ 

A Scandinavian captive fettered 

To die amid tne dungeon^ gloom : 

If earthly chance, or heavenly doom 
Is dark but so it mattered* 

f. 

Daughter of Scotland f Beau^ul, 

Be^d what &lls to human lot, » 

Thy breathing features rendered duU^ * 

The visions of a poet's thought. 

Thy voice was music on the deep. 

When winds are hushed, and waves asleep. 

In mould and mind by ^ excelling. 

Or Cleopatra on the wave 
Of Cydnus vanquishing the brave. 

Or Troy'a res^dendent Helen ! 

8 . 

Tlw very sun in clouds arose, 

OelightiUl flower of Holyrood ! 

Thy span was tempest-flraugbt, thy woes 
Should make thee pitied by the good. 

Poor Mary ! an untimely tomb 
Was thine, with prison hours of gloom, 

A crown, and rebel crowds beneath thee, 

A lofty fete— a lowly fidls* 

Tliou werta woman, and let all 
Thy faults Ife hurled with thee I 

Eleoy 

Composed on the Fiefd of Pinkie. 

Behoid, already feom the southern sky. 

While rapidly the hue of day declines— 

Down on a peaceful world, with golden eye. 

O’er a white cloud th^ star of evening sldnes. 

How silently the beams of crimsdn light, 

Decaying, leave the oak's umbrageous priife. 

How silently the maufle of tltp 
il^utspread, is deepening on yon mountain oi4e* 

Who e'er would think, whose pcace«enraptur*d eye 
Broods on the gloom of this o'erreaching wood. 
That battle swept with rustling garments by. 

And dying groans disturbed its solitude ! 

Yes 1 'mid these fields the standard was uifjKirrd, 

And sensed spears were glittering in the sun ; 

Loud neighed the war-steeqSi the west wind curl’d 
Locks, that were Woody ers tbo fight was done ! 

And ’neath the very turf on which ye tread. 

All bright with bloom, the bones uncoffin’d lie. 

Of buch as, bent upon heroic deed. 

Were by opposing weapons doomed to die. 
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Elegy composed on the Field of Pinkie, 

Yes ! many a mother’s pridc^ and lather's joy, 

Here, by disastrous late, ^om earth was swept ; 

And, while they marvell’d what delayed their boy. 

On each cold grave her dews pale Evening wept. 

And from these vallies many a maiden fair 
Look’d— -languished for the youth belov’d in vain ; 

Till hope, long baffled, yielded to despair. 

And welcome death relieved the heart iVom pain. 

And yon small streamlet, limpid now and clear, 

'Mid woven wild flowers winding on its way 

Thro’ waste and trodden paths, with slaughter drear. 
Ran dark and bloody thro’ the livelong day. * 

Long centuries have circled round since then ; 

And they, who fell, or triumplfd on that ^y. 

Alike are md in death's unfathom'd den. 

Melted from sight, and mouldered into clay ! 

Victors and vanquish’d — both are vanish’d now ! 

Like doom hath swept pursuers and pursued ; 

Above their bones hath pass'd the vernd plow. 

Or cypress shades their church-yard solitude. 

Yes ! gallant spirits, that have proudly thought 
To earn the meed of everlasting fame. 

Have pass’d unhonour’d by the prize they sought. 

Nor left behind one vestige in a name ! 

Oh ! would that Man would kneel at Wisdom's shrine. 
And Truth aside the shades of Error rend ; 

That Sin would list the still small voice" divine. 
And thoughtless hearts regard their latter end ! 

The sheep-bell’s tinkle on the breezes borne. 

With Music’s dying strain, salutes the ^ar ; 

And, save the rustle of the ripening corn. 

No other sounds can aw’d Attention hear. 

What see’st thou now, resplendent Evening Star ? 
Nought but the quiet woods, and darkened stream ; 

The shadowy azure mountain-tops afar. 

And clouds yet height with day’s departing beam. 

Peaceful and silent. Pinkie’s turrets peer 
Above the summits of the twilight grove ; 

And History’s tongue alone records that here 
The war-cry sounded, and the mighty strove. 

Here may the Moralist, at eventide, 

Sbw-padng, thoughtful, o^er the quiet lawn. 

Regret the weaknesses of human pride. 

And sijgh that men should be the foes of man ! 


tJuly 


* Tradition reports, that the bum of Pinkie ran ciiinsoned with blood ibr three days 
after the battle'} Vi the contest the liberty has been taken of shortening the term. 
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TO MARGA&ET. 

Lft Fortune frown ; let Sorrow reign ; 

Thou, ever smilii^, meet'st my sight ; 

Thy boom's sunshine can disdain 
To yield its empire to the night. 

Of change thy mind no shadow knows. 

Thou art superior to its sway; 

Mild as the dawn, when orient glows. 

And tranquil as the eve of day 
Without thy smile to gild the scene. 

And bid the shades of sorrow flee. 

Life had a rayless vision been. 

And earth a wilderness to me !— 

What more than thee could passion seek P— 
In vernal softness ever frir. 

There is a lustre on thy cheek 
To bless the eye that gazes there : 

And thou hast that which charms no less, 

A link 'tween heaven and earth below, 

A heart that melts in tenderness. 

At every tale and tone of wo ! ^ 

1 would to heaven thou could'st frrget. 

There e'er was such as me on earth, 

I would to heaven we ne'er had met. 

If only grief reward thy worth ; 

Oh ! often, it hath pained my heart, 

' Desponding with its load of care, 

To think m it thou bor’st a part. 

And never changed, and still would'st bear : 
Like some b^ign, supernal power. 

To cheer my Ix^om by its beams. 

For ever, on mv lonely hour. 

The lustre or thy spirit gleams ; 

For ever, in my evening walk 
My footsteps undirected stray. 

To where, in fondly whispered talk. 

We oft have lived the eve away ! 

The eglantine perfumes the air. 

The hawthorn blossoms on the spot ; 

I think of thee— who art not there ; 

I listen— but I hear thee not; 

I pass my hand across my brow. 

And muse on davs that we have seen. 
Contrasting the unnappy now. 

With all the raptures that have been ^ 

I turn me to the happy years. 

When first our hearts together clung ; 

When ardent hope o'ermastered fears. 

And love was warm, and life was young : 

I turn me to the glowing scenes. 

It was our happy lot to share 
A lapse of darkness intervene. 

Triumphant o'er the joys that were : 

But still, upon my mind, they rise 
In autumn sweetness, rich and warm, 

As when they first did bless mine eyes ; 

As when they first my heart did charm \ 
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To ^Margaret. 

Oh ! think upon the lovely nights — 

For we have roamed on many such ; 

Oh I think upon our lost delights^ 

And do not deem a tear too much ! 

When, thro* the he&veiMi, the cloudless moon. 

Careering, cleaves the ^thlesas sky. 

Around thee gase, and think how soon 
The summer of the soul can fly 1 
How soon, before unwelcome truth. 

The rapturous dreams of hope can Aide ; • 

How fast the visions of our youth, 

Sink from the sunshine to the shade ! 

Is happiness the aim of man. 

The end, and object of his care ? 

How doth he waste his little span. 

On empty trifles, hglu as air ! 

His are the selfish aims of life ; 

For these he sacriflees rest ; 

His years are an eternal strife, 

'Tween promised joy, and hope unblest. 

Oh ! could he list to Wisdom’s tongue. 

And give the reins to Nature’s hands. 

And let his heart bo ever young, 

To sink, or swell, as bhe commands : 

Then, then a happier, nobler race 
Would tread the weitfy walks of earth ; 

And Vice would shrink from Virtue’s face. 

And Wealth subservient b^ to Worth. 

Mv' time below has not been mt&ch ; 

But 1 have witnessed storm and shine. 

And never tasted blessings such 
As those my heart hath shared with thine. 

And thou, in proud fidelity. 

Hast stood ray beacon tnrough the night. 

And shed, athwart the moonless sea. 

Thy foithfVd and unfailing light : 

Wind, when the waves of error drove 
My bark upori the deep to roam. 

Thou ever wert the sheltering cove 
To bid the wanderer welcome home. 

And since the charm will never break 
Which bound,^and binds my heart to thine. 

If grief and joy our portion make. 

Oh ! be the sorrows only mine I 
For thine a constancy hath been, 

Which could the shafts of wo endure ; 

In doubt that ever stood serene. 

In trial and temptatimi puce. 

Tho’ many a change, since first we met. 

Hath, mwning, come to ihar my lot, 

Thou wert too noble to forget, 

And too well loved to be forgot. 

And, though no earthly recompense 
To thy benigpiant heart be given, , 

Thou hast thy treasute fyr from hepee. 

And thy rewiu^ awaits in heaven ! 

ISlfl. ft 

* A*s request shall be most gladly complied with, whenever he puts it in our power to 
do so. C. N. 
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llOn^l. atUMANK*;*'. 

No VI. 

The Opening of King Yngurd, 


King Yngurd, the greatest and most 
aftecting of all the works of Adolphus 
Mullner, is in form a regular tragedy 
of five acts ,** but sucli is its length, 
that, in scenic performance, it has ge- 
nerally been split into two parts. tW 
is a thing which we suspect no English 
audience could ever be brought to to- 
lerate ; but a German theatre, instead 
of containing few except mere lovers 
of spectacle, efiect, and dLclarnation, 
(as ours too often do) is filled with 
pel sons who have bestowed deep and 
. deliberate study on the philosophy of 
the drama, — who place, not only 
decent attention, but an entliusiastic 
earnestness, at the free service of any 
author of genius — and from whom, 
therefore, such a poet as Mullner can 
seldom demand, in vain, any measure 
of indulgence. What renders the in- 
dulgence demanded by King Yngurd 
still greater than might be expected, 
is this, that the first representation, 
that of the two opening acts, cannot be 
said to offer any action of interest, far 
lo&s to conclude any one; it is merely 
the preparation for the real life and 
business of the drama. 

We have found, on consideitition^ 
that it would be quite impossible for 
us to do any thing like justice to the 
whole of King Yngurd in one Maga- 
zine-papci ; and have, therefore, to 
request tlie attention of our readers, 
for the present, to a sketch and a spe- 
cimen of the Proapmium merely. Un- 
less we be very greatly mistaken, the 
skilfulncss of Mullner's exposition of 
tile groundwork will sufficiently delight 
our more critical readers, while the lov- 
ers of poetry and passion will find 
enough of both here to make them 
amends for all they may miss. It is 
commonly said, that it is a bad thing to 
divide a subject in a periodical work ; 
but there are exceptions to every rule. 

King Yngurd, our readers must be 
kold, is a mere imaginary king ; for the 
jioet says, in a sonnet prefixed to the 
play, that his object has boeu' to em- 
body, ndt the of any actual and 
determinate set of events, but the 
truth that never was anil yet is al- 
ways,*' the truth of human character 


and possion. This hero is a King of 
Norway, ruling in right, not of blood, 
for he was born a peasant — but of 
marri . for he had espoused the 
daughter of a preceding monarch; and 
of covenant — for, on the day of that 
marriage, he had been publicly associ- 
ated in the government by father- 
in-law, and rccogniseri by the whole 
of the people as the nghiful p;ir taker 
and successor of their monarcJi’s em- 
pire ; and lastly and chiefly, in right 
of possession — for be hasalieady, when 
the drama commences, ruled for many 
years, and nobly supportefi, by bis he- 
roic character, the whole dignity both 
of the crown and the nation. 

There is a fonnklable rlaiinaiit, 
however, for the sceptre, whicli lias 
so long been placed in tlic hands of 
King Yngurd. Ottfried, the father- 
in-law of that sovereign, after Y^n- 
gurd's marriage with his daughter, 
and the already mentioned solemn ami 
voluntary assumption of tlie bride- 
groom into a share of the royal autho- 
lity— 'had himself fidlcn in love witli 
a princess of Denmark. He mariied 
her, and, dying within twelvemonths 
after, left her pregnant. Had she 
given birth to a daughter, the natural 
right of Yngurd ’s wife would have 
remained of course in full vigour ; but 
she bare a son, and the appearance of 
the boy might well give Y'ngurd cause 
to fear for the durability of his own 
sovereignty. Y ngurd, however, ruled 
for some time with undisputeil sway, 
because^ such os thought he had no 
right to be king of Norway, were com- 
pelletl to acknowledge that he was the 
natural guardian of the infant prince, 
and the natural protector of the king- 
dom during his minority. 

Ere long, Brauiihilda, the quern 
dowager, being afraid that Yngurd 
would never resign his crown to her 
son (Oscar), removed with bun back 
to the court of her own father in Den- 
mark, and there the boy grows up to 
a man. Yngurd, in the mean 
time, continues to govern Norway 
wisely in peace, a|id to be tlio success- 
ful and glorious leader against her ene- 
inie.s in war. Tlie custom of inivver has 
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full leisure to ripen within his breast 
into a settled passion^ and nothing is 
farther from his thoughts than to di- 
vest himself of his sceptre, in order to 
place it in the hands of his wife’s 
youthful brother, with whose opening 
character he has had no opportunities 
of rendering himself personally ac- 
quainted. He has no son himself in- 
deed— but one daughter, Asia, whom 
he of course wishes to reign after him. 

At length some symptoms of disaf- 
fection towards Yngurd’s government, 
observed in certain districts of his 
realm, conspire with the natural incli- 
nations of Alf, king of Denmark, in 
favour of his nephew ; and he, with 
Queen Braunhilda, Prince Oscar, and 
a numerous train of counsellors and 
warriors, of a sudden makes his ap- 
jicarance off the coast of Norway. 
But the extfacts which follow might 
perhaps have rendered all the explana- 
tion from us unnecessary. 

One leading difficulty with which 
every dramatic author has to contend, 
is to explain the ground- work of his 
plot— the preliminary chain of events 
which must be khown in order that 
the audience may sympathize with, 
and comprehend, the action of which 
the drama properly consists. This is 
sometimes effiected by the introduction 
of long continued stories ; than which, 
we well know, although we have al- 
ready been partly trespassers in that 
sort ourselves, there is nothing under 
which both audience and actors are 
moreimpatient. Mullner, however, has 
opened his pl^y in the most skilful as 
well as effective manner, by the fol- 
lowing animated dialogue between 
two soldiers ; which, for the sake of 
the more full explanation it affords, 
wc insert entire. On account of 
the character and manners of the 
two sentinels, however, this dialogue, 
(as well as the conversation of the rude 
fishermen in act second) would, per- 
haps, have been better if translated 
into prose, rather than into any kind 
of verse. 

ACT I. 

Sceiie /. 

(A hall in Yngurd's casilc, Ttmpest 
and Ughi^lglflig from •withouU ErkhitOn 
asleep thair ; Ms helmet lying near 
him on 0ke tahk^ Jatl stands opposite to 
him at a 'window^ and looks otst at the 
stoKhn, The hall ts dmiUj ilftminatid by 
H lamp hanging f 7 mn The centre. 


JarU {Half turned to Erichson^ ^hom he 
believes awake,) 

This is the devil's own weather.-^Heaven 
protect us ! 

I marvel that the roof-tree can support 
I have been driven about the world, 'tis true. 
Like leaves before tlie chill November’s 
blast, 

But such a mixture wild of warring seasons 
Have never known till now. When we be- 
hold 

The snow flakes whirling in their giddy 
dance, * 

And know not if they rise from earth below 
Or fall from Heaven, wc deem ’tis winter 
reigns : , 

But summer joins with these her lightnings 
fierce, 

And hurls them at our iron-pointed towers. 

’Tis with tile weather even as with man- 
kind — 

Before it has resolv’d on good or evil. 

As between fire and flood a war must rise, 
And the proud ocean willi the skies con- 
tend 

Nay, one may die ere yet the conflict ends 
Of cold and heat -and, mark me, friend, 
the world 

Itself will one day perish, while dame Na- 
ture 

Doubts if ’tis time to swelter or to freeze. 

iEricMon m silent, Jarl draws nearer,) 

I think he sleeps.— Ho, comrade, wake I 
say. 

Eikh, {staiting up,) 

How now ? Who dares to break the queen 
repose ?— 

1 have the watch. 

Jarl {smUing,) Bravo Sir Erichson ! 
Thou art a faithful liegeman. If thou 
Jiold’st 

The watch, thou dream’st thereon. 

Eriih, What wouldst thou then ? 

Jarl, Only to while away an hour with 
talk. 

I love not silence in the desolate hall, 

When thus the tempest rages, and almost 
The roof-rtrec breaks above us, and we hcai 
Dragons and witches down the chimney 
roar. 

Erich, Believ’bt tliou in such guests ? 

Jai I, At times — And thou ? 

Erich, Nay— Heaven forbid ! What 
mean’st thou ? 

Jarl, One must think 
On fire where smoke arises— War, indeed. 

Is like a chariot which the devil drives. 

Who sits therein knows not if he sliall bring 
Destruction on his own or foreign fields. 

Eikh, Thou mak’st me anxious. — Are 
there news arrived ? 

Has the king met already with his foes ? 

Jail, No: but the summer’s heat with 
frost is blended— 

It snows and lightens. 

Ef kh. What may this betoken ? 

Jarl, Please Heaven ’tis nought. 

Eikh, It happens *^0 at times. 
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Jarl, Was it not so in that unhappy year 
When Ottfricd died ? 

Erich, Aye, tliat indeed is true. 

Jarl Now, mark me, when a comet with 
his train 

Sweeps through the chambers of the starry 
heaven, 

I heed it not ; yet to myself I say, 

It must betoken something not yet ripe : , 
But when a north-light through the hemi- 
sphere 

Mounts like a stream of mingling blood and 
4ire, 

Then, lo ! methinks Heaven threatens us 
more nearly. 

And if misfortune comes, it comes in hii'itc. 

Erich. Thou art not wise — The north- 
light brings cold weather, 

And this is alL 

Jarl, Yet in Franconia, 

Where first my life to warfare was devoted, 
The weather is the namesake of the times ; 
Suffering and tempest ever arc allied : 

This in bad times still comes to my remem- 
brance. 

Now, listen, through the castle how it 
moans, 

So that onc^s hair might stand on end to 
hear it— 

Can this, my friend, betoken good to Nor- 
way ? 

Erich. Pshaw ! let the weather be t{ic 
weatlier only, 

It augurs nothing. 

Jarl. Be it so. Yet 1 
Have from this conflict wild of SKOW, 

FROST, LIGHTNING, 

Drawn to myself this wise interpretation. 

King Alf of Denmark, that cold prudent 
man, 

Who moves with caution, and securely con- 
quers, 

lie is the Frost, that binds up lake and 
stream. 

Then, if he comes, he sends the snow 
before him, 

That soft and while, like swans^-down, gent- 
ly falls, 

And setdes on the bosom of the land. 

The Snow is Oscar, who, with influ- 
ence bland. 

Can, like a child's tear, glide into the heart, 
In whom our monarch Yngurd onlv sees 
(Or feigns to see) a bastard, while king Alf 
Acknowledges in him the rightful heir 
Of Norway, Ottfried's son, because he calls 
King OttfHed’s widow mother. 

Then his mother, 

Of Danish birth (unwillingly we name her) 
Who for twelve months narrow'd the heart 
and house 

Of good king Ottfried, and a barrier rais'd 
Between a father's and a daughter's love. 
Til) nature's bonds at last were broke in 
sunder ; 

This mother of a strife that rages still 
She is the Storm who brings thc'SNow 
and Frost. 


The Lightning is King Yngurd, whose 
bright sword 

Flashes like fire upon his enemies— 

Erich, iintrrrapting him •with anlmalion.) 
Now, thit is true !— He is the flame from 
heaven ! 

To him who once has fought with Yngurd, 
fear 

Henceforth must be unknown. Jtis is the 
kingdom— 

He is our master born, altliough not sprung 
From 1 • e imperial. 

JarL There misfortune lowers. 

'Twere belter were it otherwise— One ounce 
Of royal blood, how much it will avail 
I hou canst not reckon— tho', *tis true, the 
cheek 

Wherein it dwells hot, is no whit less bloom- 
ing ! 

ErieJu {warmly.') How ?— Dar'st thou 
doubt of our King Yngurd's right? 
Fy. s*r, this is not welL Held we not here 
The watch together, with my sword sliould I 
Thine error prove 1 
Jarl. And so should 1, if thou 
Had'st doubted in thy turn. But for Uiis 
once, 

Prove with the tongue. I long to hear thcc 
speak. 

The king's right hangs by slender threads. 
Erich. lie wears 

And will defend tlic crown. Let this suffice I 
Jarl. Who were his parents ?— humble 
bauers. Who dwelt 

On the small island T.esso— not less near 
To Denmark than to Norway. I was there. 
And knew them well. The good old people 
trembled. 

If one of princes spoke or princely wars ; 
Yet Yngurd, born and bred up to the plough. 
With watchful ears drank every word I 
iilc perceives that Erichsoii has again seat- 
ed himself y and seems lost in thought.) 
Not so » 

Dost thou — no matter.— I shall talk 
Right willingly.— Well, never evenindreams 
H^ these good people thought that in their 
son 

A soldier lurk'd, that one day would assume 
The crown of Norway. But tliat for a 
bauer 

His talents fitted not — mttch they knew; 
And therefore, from their savings, they re- 
solved 

To send him on the mainland, to obtain 
Some learning from the schools, lie might 

Or south or north ; but Fate, (the Dc\ il 
only 

Knows what arc its designs,) all for itself 
It sows, reaps, and devours, and niait's tree 
will 

So boasted, is at last but blind obcilience. t 
Well then, this Yngurd — ha ! where was I 
now ? 

Thou interrupt me ever ! 

Erkh. {^mUtng.'f Hast thou hiard 
One word ? 
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Jarl. Thou bcai'st me not This 
rupts me. 

No one speaks well, if he is thus unheeded* 

Eriefu Well, if it aids thee, I shall hear 
thy tale. 

Jarl, {still peevishly.) Enough. If Yn- 
giurd had not sail’d to Norway, 

He had hot been the favourite of Kbg Ott- 
ftied-** 

Nor won the crown. Now, tcU me, can this 
give 

Imperial right ?— Sail thou where’er thou 
wilt, 

Or south or north, thou art Sir Erichson. 

Erich, And thou Sir Jarl* But yet me- 
thinks thouknow’st 
The hero Ottfried’s formal testament, 
ThatY^gurdaa the kingdom’s heir con^ 
firmed'— 

JarL Nay, tliis is null and void.— No 
parchment rights 
In law prevail against a son. 

Erkh. But Y ngurd 

Ib not our king by parchment rights alone. 
He was the nation V choice. Even ere the 
death 

Of Ottfried, to his son-in-law we swore 
Homage and fealty. 

Jail. Nay, remember’st ttiou ? 
TherofftwwMf# wereagainsthim. Theyaflta d 
He was, by his low birth, unfit. Whate’er 
His deeds in war, yet he was still a hauer, 
And would mow down the people like a 
field 

Of corn. Now tell me, has it not been so ? 

Ericlu Thou mak’st me angry. Would’bt 
thou blame the lion 

AVho shakes the gad-flies from his mane 
the boar. 

By hounds attack’d, who with his tectli re- 
sists them ? 

’Twas for the hand of Irma, not the king- 


That Yngurd fought and conquer’d. 

Jarl Ural whoe’er 

Has gain’d a princess, deems tliat Heaven 
cM-long 

Will grant the kingdom. 

Stick. WdUifu weteso, 

Wliy bboidd’«l thou blame him ?*Norway s 

The reins of empire to a female hand. 

But othor laws dwell in*n falher’a henrW 
Ubo the Dai|f^'(in virtue of an old 
And legettdih minion of the crowne) 
Looked i&om kingOltlifttd's^ave lotnoiint 
his throne— 

This to previnti did dUfried giwtho kmg- 
mun * ^ 

Td 'tf&t yoing ehampioti f« ^Irma 

At all ^iT^iightly tournaments, and call’d 
Her name tdoSd ainiddhe tage of bai^ 

So should the diughtogjj^hef 
Inhabit still. ^ 

Jarl. Thence, €iglHMn'yciJi(l^g®» 



Of Norway then prevailed. The good swords 
join’d 

Of Yngurd and of Ottfried, drove the troops 
Of Ubo back into the heart of Denmark. 

Jarl Aye,-^but forgetful of gray hairs, 
king Ottfried 

By Ubo’s youthful daughter was attracted. 
Thus guilty nkture did tlie peace confirm ; 
And BraunhUd, who from bell escaped, to 
prove 

On earfii a model for all stepmother’s, 
Became Satan willed) the queen of Nor- 
way, 

And {rma her step4au^ter. 

Er. The old hero 

Fell in tbn onare, ’tis true* For tliis he 
atlfiered^ 

Grief broke his heart 

Jail Unhappily for Norway 
(But by good chwee for Yngurd) he de- 
parted 

Ere bis son’s birtli. Tbenoe rose tlie second 
war— 

All the dread horrovs of a civil strife ; 

And of these evils what was tlien the cause r* 
The expected ofi&pring of two wanton 
dames— 

Er* ( Infeirupting him-) Thou slanderest 
IrmaP — Jarl, I charge thee, silence! 
Or with the pommel of my sword shall 1 
Sea) up thy lips. 

Jarl Ho, ho ! Must we forsooth, 

Never thus while away a leisure hour, 

By reasoning on the past ? Now tell me truly. 
Had it not then been fitter that each mother 
First brought to fight her olBpring ? 

Er, This belonged 

To queen Braunliilda* Had her child not 
prov’d * 

A son, she had no more to seek from Nor- 
way. 

She trusted not the uncertain game of for- 
tune. 

But summon’d Yngurd’s envious foes to anus. 
The rights (rf her unborn son to defend. 

Jarl Well, whether born or not, it was 
‘her child, 

Erich. Her child ? Aye, this indeed was 
said in soom, 

Thro’ half tba hmd ’twas called die “ fa* 
therlcM.” 

Yet Yngurd ifii^ght but for his interregnwn- 
Even mer victory he made ooncesaums, 
Aj^ of&red oompfoinise. Braiiahdda^fled,’ 
Proclaiming that king Yngurdhad exiled her 
Thcai in her fetber’s fcaudfild court she 
knew, 

That to asdst her purposes a son 
Yi^ld not be wanting.— There, when 
scanty landed, 

Before the people, bearing in her arms 
The infant Qacar, she appear’d ; ard Ubo 
Must ffft lua grandchild’^ rights resume the 
ewcod,— 

Jarl Yetnot without entreaty he was won, 
And long delay. Well, ihencc arose new 

For the third time* 
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Erich. Heaven weigh’d the right. The 
scale 

Of Oscar mounted. 

Jarl. Nay, it rose and fell 
For ten long years; — and still clear eyes 
behold 

The balance wavering.— -Now, I pray thee, 
comrade. 

Tell me what has endued since we have 
chosen 

This bauer for Norway’s king— War, war, 
and— 

Erich, iWarrnly) Silence!— 

Seeks Yngurd for this war ? 

Jarl, Why— truly— no ! 

He seeks not war, but victory.— T q supply 
The lack of kingly right, he woos renown ; 
For something by the people is required. 
Whereon to found attachment— Well, this 
bauer— 

Erkh, Silence! Have I not told thee 
thrice ere now, 

I will not bear thy censures of the king, 

He seeks not war ; but he, perforce, must 
choose 

If he will have it near him, or remote, 

\ et this he may not tell to every soldier. 

Jarl. When aught of good is known, 
wherefore conceal it ? 

Defend him ! I shall hear thee willingly ! 
Ubo, thank Heaven, is dead. Braunhild in 
truth, 

Is now, as heretofore, untameable ; 

But Alf, the frost, her brother, cannot love 
That which is ever fiery. We, forsooth. 
Had peace and rest till they were weari- 
some. — 

Now, tell me, though king Alf, and East- 
land’s duke 

Disputed, wherefore should we rise in arms? 

Erkh, Wherefore? When fire assails a 
neighbour’s house, 

Is it not time that we should rise to aid 
him, • 

And from ourselves ward off the approach- 
ing flame ? 

The crafty Dane squares measures with their 
object— 

If this were but to conquer Arimbald, 
Wherefore an army in whose caps alone 
Were steel enough to roof each house in 
Eastland ? 

King Alf is uncle to the bastard Osoar, 

And when he conquers Eastland, will 
compel 

The duke to join with him in firm alliance, 
And turn tlie war on Norway. * • * 

Jarl. Lo ! there thou speak’st even mine 
own tlioughts. 1 said 
Oscar the son of Ottfried— or, forsooth, 

A bastard if thou wilt, has at this time 
Past his fifteenth or sixteenth year, and all 
Who know the boy, with kh^ess look on 
l^im. 

And wonder— Now, if Alf the riioST 
bring hither 

The gentle snow, methinks he will not 
fail 

To gain adherents— A mild ruler now 
You Vll. 


4ll 

Might prove the best for Norway. (This is 
known.) 

Yngurd, — the t igiitnino comes witli 
violence forth 

To stop his course— -but what can Light- 
ning do. 

More than to dart with whi2zing transient 
force. 

And here and there a building cast in ruins? 

m ' m « • « « 

At thi<- instant the hall is brilliantly 
illuminated by lightning ; and there 
is heard a clap of the loudest thunder, 
which reverberates through the castle. 
The sentinels are alarmed. A trabant 
enters to inform them, that the light- 
ning has fallen upon the royal chapel. 
Jarl goes out with the trabant. Erich- 
son remains at his post. The qiK'cn 
and other inhabitants of the palace 
have been awakened. The former, 
dressed without ornaments, enters in 
great agitation to question the sentinel. 

IrTna. Where is the fire ? — 

Erick. If any where it burns, 

’Tis in the chape). 

Irma. There thou art deceived.— 
Brightly it flames on high where Asia 

And yet thou fliest not to her aid ? 

Erich, Just now 

The messenger was here, who has inform, 
ed us 

That on the chapel all the lightning fell ; 
But yet even tliere we trust no fire remains. 

Irma. The I.ightning ?-~ 

How’s this What meanest thou ? 

Erich. Heaven defend us I 
Lady hast thou not heard tlie shock Al- 
most 

It rent the castle’s rocky base asunder, 
Irma. {recoUeLting her self y It seemed in- 
deed the roaring of a stonn 
That broke my sleep. Was it a thunder- 
stroke ? 

Ef-ich. Violent and fearful, changing 
night to day ; 

The castle is awake, the princess comes. 
SCENE III, 

Asla^ dressed like the queen^ without oma^ 
mentsy comes out of the gallery on the 
left, Irma. Erkhson, 

Asia, {Throwingherself into her mother's 
armsy. 

Oh mother — Heaven be praiseiWTwas but 
a vision ! • 

Irma. Asia, how’s this ? — thy looks at 
first were pale, ^ 

Now suddenly with deepest red are dyed, 
As by the glow of northern lights pervad- 
ed ?— * 

Asta, ’Tie but the currents of the heart 
set free, 

That anxious terror iield repressed. 

Irrm. Then all 
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Which I, lialf slumbering, deemed that I 
beheld. 

Was true indeed ?— -Why did the sentinel 
Not mark tliosc threatening flames ? 
iErichsm is aUmt to speak ^ but desists^ 
when Asia resmnes), 

Asia, Why blatn*st thou him, 

('ould he within my troubled veins com- 
mand 

Repose, as in the galleries of this castle ? 

V roni darkening clouds my brain in sleep 
defend, 

Or that terrifle dream ? 

Irma, A dream ?--thou too ? 

Asia, A feverish 8trife**4iow' pain, now 
{deasure ruled me ; 

I know not if in truth it were a dream, 

Or supernatural vision ? 

Irma^ ’Tis most strange ! 

My sufferings were like thine. Relate thy 
dreani. 

Asia, Not here it may not be f From 
a third car 

Tliinc Asia turns ashom'd. 

Jrirta^ Retire, sir knight— 

Krichsou goes out. Asia Im mean while 
come to the stage front, Irma stands op» 
posi/e to her. 

Now — daughter, to thy story. 

Asia, {After she has for a few moments 
recollected herself). 

Look not now 

For the lost unreserve of happy childhood ! 
All this is past the pure light of my soul. 
That won so oft thy praise, is with the sleep 
Of this mysterious night for ever gone.— 
What words so e’er I choose, believe not 
now. 

That they contain pure truth as heretofore. 
Wbate’cT 1 lull, and howsoe’er I strive, 
I'heie is far more concealed than 1 dis« 


And upward shoots to leaves and stalks 
and cars. 

Then by the sickle it is mown across, 

And gathered by the rake, and borne away. 
So *tis with me— thine Asia’s |)eace is gone; 
Childhood is past, and womanh^ begun ; 
I live no more for thee!— Bid me fare- 
well !— 

Irma, Asia, pure guiltless being ! In thy 
veins. 

The feverish agitation that prevails 
Confounds thee. But ’tis not thy lieart that 
wanders— 

’Tis but thy wayward flincy. Let me still 
C^ thee my child ; but to the grown up 
virgin, 

The riddle will more easily be clear’d ; 
Speak feecly then— 1 gladly see thee blush, 
And if to thee 1 have a mother been. 

Now more Ujan ever wilt thou claim affec- 
tion. — 

Ash. If so thou lov’st me, fcel’st thou 
in thine heart, 

The power to lay that love aside for ever ? 
To love me less— nay, even perchanct- to 
hate me ? 

Irma* Frbm thee such questions are in- 
deed unwonted ; 

Full well thou knowest mv heart unchange- 
able! 

Asia, But, lo! that fearful power is come 
to me ! 

The sacred ties of filial love at lost 
I can renounce, even like a cumbrous dress. 
That my free movement in the dance re- 
strains ; 

I feel within me a strange influence rule,— 
The foretaste of a pleasure yet unknown 
Mine inward senses fearfully has rous’d ; 
And a thiM being lives within my heart, 
For whom I could forsoke and hate my pa- 


close.— 

The crystal tide of tliought erewhile so 
pure. 

Has past the limits of the accustomed fount. 

Wandering amid the flowers that spring 
around, 

And rais’d by wanton breezes into waves, 

(Ir mounting to salute the honied cups, 

It sucks tlic dry dust from 4heir thorny 
stems, 

And dim and troubled fimm brief joy re- 
tires— 

’Tis past ! thou dar’st not trust tliinc Asia 
more, 

Nor look into the depth of her changed 
heart— 

Irnuh What wayward mood is this— my 
child- be calm. 

Aslai Thy child ?— To me no more that 
name belonp;8— 

I am no more a qlpld, ( am not thine— 
{Both hands pressed 0n her breast^ and 
with a deeper tone)* 

This like the seeds of death 1 fed within 
me !— 

Kven in one sultry night, the cbm that lay 

Dormant before, springs from its narrow 
sheathe. 


rents, 

Nay, horrible to tell, could on their head-; 

Heap' curses, and, unmov’d, to death resign 
thorn ! 

Irma. Thy dream supplies of mine the 
interpretation — 

Metliought thou weit by fire assailed— and 
WHjre, 

The flame bums on thy cheeks, but fear it not ; 

It injures not one fibre of thy frame ! 

It’s milder name is maidenly desire— 

It is now time;— thou leckon’st sixteen 
years— 

To me and Ynguid has thy .heart adhered 

With undivided love ; but jwerfully 

Another Pole attracts thee now— tliy heart 

Confusedly feels itself yet undecided. 

Mid-way sustained and deems its happi- 
neas. 

All fbf a dream resigned. True— ’tis a 
dream !— 

Yet worth far more than life can give beyond ; 

So may it prosper thee, as once thy mother ! 

Through rug^ pathways it may lead thee 
on*» 

Yet tliou art kind fear not that in thine 
Iieart 

It will destroy thy cherished filial love. 
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Asia, Allis! this was already done. Full 
well 

1 know that dreams may not unveil the fu- 
ture. 

But what in sleep we feel, or love, or hate, 
Ylas place within the heart ; and, in the will, 
Tho' slumbering, lurks, and must e’er Im^ 
appear ! {After a pause*) 

A youthiUl knight all brilliant os the day. 
Drew hither with his army from the East— 
He past me by«»<ny looks strain’d oAcr 
him«» 

And then I prayM, ** Oh may he be victo- 
rious !” 

Then came another army from the West-** 
All clad in sted-— but gloomy as the night— 
And o’er the level plain, file after file, 
Collecting form’d, as if for bloody contest. 

“ Destroy them, Heaven !” I prayed— with 
eyes upturn’d 

To the blue vault of day—** save the young 
knight!” 

And looking fearfully on earth i^ain, 

1 knew the steel clad wamors or king Yn- 
gurd— 

I knew my father’s plume, and hdin, and 
sliield ! 

Then rose tlie dust in clouds, and through 
the plain 

The deadly strife began ! Methought some 
power 

Of darkness seized me with his iron hands. 
And sought to rend my labouring breast in 
sunder— 

Yet evermore a dreadful pleasure led 
After the lovely youth my watchful sight. 
Victoriously I saw his banners wave. 

And ray quirk blood danc’d ju a joyful cur- 
rent — 

I saw the banners of king Yngurd fall,^ 

The Normans fled— for them I fdt no pity. 
Rut suddenly the flight was checked— 1 
heard 

A curse from Yugurd’s voice, and, like alioQ, 
Saw him turn round to follow tlie young 
knight. 

And cold and pale my cheeks were lefl again. 
I'he rocky cUfi' whence I beheld the fight, 
Bose upwaid with luc to the clouds. I felt 
A giddy horror, but some influence new 
Then drew mo from that lonely licight— 
and thence 

Deeper and deeper still — ^lialf dragg’d half 
falling, 

Downward 1 came— the battle strife was 
o’er—# 

The young knight lay upon the field of 
death 

Lifeless and mangled— all alone. Then loo 
1 saw king Yngurd thro’ the forest fly — 

His hair wild -floating iq the storm -^1 
shrieked. 

And tore out mine, and beat my breast, and 
fell 

On the cold frame of him who^luy in death, 
And curs’d the victor who now fled dis- 
may’d 

From his own bloody work. Full well 1 kne^ 
Hp Mas my latlicr— yet— 
lima. Oh cease ! No strength 


Of naortal mind can this endurp. My hair 
Is stiff with horror. 

A^Ui. So methought I sur thee. 

Like some terrific spectre m tlie tomb— 
Entwined as if by hunters nets,— fhst-heM 
By the long blood-stain’d lodra of the de- 
parted ; 

I felt cold damps u{Hm my brow, and strove 
To come to thee in vain ; — I saw thcc beckon 
With anxious looks, as in death’s agony— 
Then lightning gleam’d— I heard a fearful 
onund, 

A& when loud thunder mingles with the 
tempest. 

And started up at last in wild affright — 

But scarce could now believe myself awake. 
If on thy features I bclield not painted. 

The dark impression of this history. 

We omit, for want of room, the 
rest of this scene, in which Irma en- 
deavours to quiet her daughter s appre- 
hensions; and takes the opportunity 
to disclose some of her own sources of 
melancholy ; especially the painful re- 
collection that she had lost the affec- 
tions df her late father king Ottfried, 
for whom she had clicrished the ten- 
derest filial attachment. The dialogue 
is at length interrupted by the sudden 
entrance of Erichson — who, comes to 
describe the effects of the lightning dii 
the royal chapel ; by which every m- 
habitant in the castle had been thrown 
into the greatest consternation. The 
royal grave has been torn open, and 
the remains of king Ottfried exposed 
to view; — ^an event whidi, in itself 
however repelling, is dcstribed moAt 
poeiicalli /, — The queen faints at the 
recital of this horrible add ominous 
event ; and is soon afterwards recov- 
ered only to combat with new trials. 
Nos, Egrosund, Vionieland, and Dur- 
dal, Norwegian nobles, arrive unex- 
pectedly at the castle, having been 
summoned by Yngurd to a counsel of 
war. — Their appearance creates much 
anxiety and discussion ; during which, 
it appears that Yngurd has been de- 
feated in liis present expedition, and 
is now retreating homewards. Irma 
declares her conviction, that the king 
could not survive the loss of his re- 
nown. At this moment, a tnesserigcr 
from the army is announced ; iu 
which pretended character, the hero 
himself for the first time appears, dis- 
guised in a simple dark-ooloured dres^. 
The scene is highly efiective. At first 
he is not recognised, but suddenly 
takes off his helmet. 

Irma, iThrorcivg heuelf into hh arms,) 
Yngurd — 

Ada, {Trembling,) My father— 

Irma. How is this— Oh heaven ! 
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Thou coms*t alone iii tliis duguise— alone— 
And thro* tliis fearful btorm ? 

Vugurd, Liopk on me now 
But as the amRissador of great king Alf— 
111 his name now, I must address the nobles. 

Egroswnd, {Struck by his •words*) May 
Heaven defend our king ! 

Yn. Your King ? Hear now 
The words of Denmark's ruler (sent through 
me, 

Yngurd— tile baucr of Lesso— whom king 
Ottfried 

Unjustly did exalt) * Your king is Oscar ! 
Go— hurl the unworthy Bauer from Nor- 
way’s throne, 

And laugh at Inna's — laugh at Asia's 
tears !— 


Fior. My liege— mediiiiks this jest is 
less than kind ; 

We that surround thee now arc faithful 


Yn. 


knights. 
Faithful ? 


The storm breaks cables 


—how shall then 


An oath resist the tempest of misfortune ? 
The duke of Eastlana spurns such feeble 
bonds— 


You are but simple knights— and* shall I 
trust you ? 

The stonn chaws near those feeble tics to 
rend— 


With skilful arm the sickle ply, nor scorn 
Witli tender hands to bind the sheaves, and 
wear 

Wild harvest wreathes in place of golden 
crowns. 

In consequence of this artful ha- 
rangue, as might be expected, the 
four nobles express the utmost grief 
and astonishment at the (pretended) 
despondency of Yngurd. He repeats 
to them the informatibn that Alf has 
suddenly arrived in Norway, for the 

g urpose of supporting the claims of 
Iscar. They swear allegiance, and 
declare, that every Norwegian ought 
to shed the last drop of his blood for 
Yngurd. On this, tne hero, as if over- 
come by their persuasions, determines 
on jirosecuting the defensive war, and 
retires to consult with his nobles. 
Asia, meanwhile, remains wholly ab- 
sorbed in her own thoughts, and 
when questioned by Irma, replies on- 
ly by a wild illusion to her dream. 
Her disordered mind retains clearly 
only one impression. 


Alf has with Hastland's duke now made al- 
liance ; 

By land and sea their swords are turned a- 
gainst me— 

My counsel is— (k) forth and welcome them ! 
Nos. Great king, why seck’st thou with 
disgrace to load 

Our stainless and ancestral shields? 

Yn. Not so— 

I blame you not— This boy is gentler far 

Than Yngurd. Soothing as a vernal morn. 

He rises on the Normans. The fierce star 

Of night, witli bloody train, has passed away; 

Its course is now fulfilled. The warlike ar- 
dour 

That I have shown, in trutli, brings joy to 
none — 

But peace and rest grant happiness to thou- 
sands— 

My reign is o'er ! 

( He pauses fw a few momentS’^then as no 
one answers^ he resumes. ) 

In Lesso, still for me 

Remains a sniall paternal field— a cottage— 

And a small hearth— no kingdom.— Yet to 
me, 

Dear as the memory of one's early loves ! 

There will I now retire. It may seem 
strange ; 

Yet you shau see I go not unattended ; 

King Ottfried’s daughter— and his grand- 
child too— 

You shall behold iioW tlicy, with tranquil 
mind, 

I'repare the food and couch of humble Yn- 
gnrd — 


The young knight lay upon the field ot 
death 

Lifeless and mangled— all alone.* 

Thus ends the first act. 

The second act opens at sunrise on 
the sea shore, with an animated and 
truly original dialogue between two 
fishermen, which scarcely admits a 
translation (especially into verse) al- 
though they describe very poetically 
the effects of the violent tempest of 
the preceding night. In the second 
scene, a Danish soldier enters for the 
purpose of gaining their assistance in 
saving the crew of a vessel which ap- 
pears at some distance in the greatest 
danger. The two fishermen agree to 
liave recourse to their boat for tlie 
purpose; and in the course of the 
conversation, before setting out, the* 
Danish soldier affords some furtlier 
information respecting tlie defeat and 
Right of Yngurd, in cogsequeiice of 
w&ch the K^tlanders (allies of Alf ) 
had remained masters of the coast. 
The blowing of horns, as a signal ot 
alarm, is repeatedly heard from the 
vessel, and after a highly cfte(tivi‘ 
scene, the two fishermen disappear 
among the rocks. 

In the third scene, king Alf ap- 
l^ears, attended by his train of guards. 


• The words “ all alone” have been inserted instead of those of tlic original, whicli 
might have been rendeVed fioni his broken d/ittW.” 
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!iis chaucellor, &c. He inquires af- • 
ter the ship in distress, and is alarm- 
ed by hearing, that it bears the royal 
flag. The conversation with his chan- 
cellor is interrupted by the entrance 
of an Eastlander, who gives a detailed 
account of the bloody combat from 
which Yngurd had fled, but not until 
the Duke of Eastland had been mor- 
tally wounded, and dead bodies were 
left, numerous as the sands of the 
sea,” on the field of battle. The sol- 
diers, meanwhile, are watching from a 
rock the stranded vessel, which proves 
indeed to be the flag ship— and from 
which they behold Braunhilda and 
Oscar at length safely rescued. In 
the next scene, Braunhilda thus des- 
cribes her feelings; after which oc- 
curs a dialogue strongly illustrating 
the character of Oscar, in which there 
is a considerable resemblance to that 
of Wilfrid in Rokeby.” 

Bt . How blended are the present and the 
past ! 

Whut h and was I scarce can separate ! 
Thehowling waves — the ship’s wild agitation 
Vibrate with me still, and all my thoughts 
Confuse. Yet now I tread on the firm shore; 

1 see tlic rockb around me, rough indeed, 
(And yet to me less hard than you, oh Nor- 
mans !) 

And kneeling thus, will 1 salute the land ! 
iSke throws ha self on her Jenves at the foot 
of the neighbouring precipice*) 

Alf Stepping up to Oscar^ who^ with an 
expression of nielancholyi stands in the 
for {grounds 

Nephew ! Kccall thy courage ! To the 
people 

And to our troops, lift up a countenance 
Cheerful and clear, as from a mirthful tale ! 
Os. Uncle, it may not be. These northern 
shores 

With solt and secret bands have drawn me 
on. 

As children dream on a fond mother’s breast, 
Even from mine earliest years, 1 dreani’dof 
Norway — 

But oh how difterent have I found it now ! 
With whirling brain I tread tlie long'd-for 
shoHe, 

Nor from my heart can drive this apprehen- 
sion, 

That I to Norway am no welcome guest. 
Alf. *Tis but the after lecling of just 
terror,— 

For thou hast seen the yawning gates of 
deatli. ^ 

Os. Nay, 1 have known far more, and 
worse than this,—* 

I have seen life mount up so high in price. 
And sink so low in worth, that 1 did call 
On DfATH, in liis cold aims to grant me 
refuge. 


I have seen torn asunder all the bonds 
Of social order — and compassion die 
In the yet living heart. I have known men 
'fransfonn’d to savage beasts, all for the sake 
Of one poor beam of wood ; and sons deny. 
Even to their dying parents, the last aid 

Of a half-sinking boat or tloundering raft 

Henceforth to me tlierc is no health, where 
breathes 

The poisonous atmosphere of men around 
me 

Na^' even to bear the hated name of man 
1 aiix asham’d. 

Alf. What thou hast seen, indeed. 

Is for all kings a lesson suitable. 

Guard from distress the nation, — or it proves 
A foundering vessel on a raging sea, 

Where there is but one mighty terror, 

Death ! 

But guard the fortunes of/thy people well — 
And from invasion’s envious rage, in turn. 
They will defend their king. 

Knaut (By degrees drawing tuniet.) 
Aye, this indeed, 

I caU right eloquence, — and full of wisdom. 

Alf Friend, who art thou ? 

KnauL Great Sire, a fisherman. 

Who (wkh his comrade) from the sea has 
rescued 

These royal guests. 

Alf Name thy reward. 

Knaut. (His eyxis dircited fn'mhj In 
Oscar.) Give then, great king, whatc er it 
pleases thee, 

To my good kinsman DroU. Wc sludl di- 
vide 

The boon betwixt us. 

Alf (Pointing to DroU.) Let me know 
forthwith 

This fellow satisfied. 

f Gyldenbrog whispers me of the train, who 
retires with Droll.) 

Kmnt. (In the same attitude.) But grant 
to me 

A greater boon,— to ki^s the hand of Olt- 
fried. 

Alf. His name is Oscar. 

Knaut. (Animated.) But his looks aic 
Ottfried’s 1 

Thiuk’st thou that Knaut has never seen 
king Ottfried ? 

True— ’tis now . fifty years since he w as 
crown’d 

AtAuslo;— I was there— and be then looked 
Even as tliis youth does now, only his mien 
Was different then, — more cheerful, — and 
the crown 

Of Norway on his head. Whene'er I fuw 
T he prize tliat we had sav'd from the wild 
sea, 

“ Droll,” then* said 1, “ May the great 
devil choak 

My throat with lioiling pilch, if here ipdeed 
Is not the boyish face of our old king !” 
But Cousin Droll has never known king 
Ottfried. 

Only as chance directed, it was he 
Who seized the youth’s riglit hand and letl 
luiii to 
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And from our humble vessel— but, in sooth, 
That honour would 1 gladly—— 

Of. iEfnbracinff him.) Now, receive 
The kiss of thanks on thy bronz’d cheek. 

Knaut. Oh, heavens f— 

( To Alf.) Great sir, he has the self-same 
kindness too. 

The heart of our King Ottfried. May the 
devil 

Devour me, hide and hair, if this youth be 
A bastard ! 

BrauMUku The first witness, friend, art 
thou. 

In Norway, for the honour of his mother. 
t> ! that the nation— that all Europe now 
<Jould hear ! and vulgar calumny, shame- 
red, 

Actire before tliis unsouglit evidence 
By vulgar lips pronounc’d ! 

N-prman and Dane ! 

Ye love me not— 1 know it Ye have nam’d 
iNly burning thirtkt for Yngurd’s blood Am- 
bition, 

An insane woman's rage 1— And thou, thy- 
self, 

Xing Alf, art cold as icc to all my sufferings, 
But now, in solemn hour^ 1 call on thee 
To listen to my story. 

(An evpremim of interest and attention 
in the byc^siandera.) 

When King Ubo, 

By Ottfned’s wisdom ahd by Y n^d’s valour 
Was conquer’d, there arose in OttlVied’s 
heart. 

Despite of age, a lurking flame ; ftnd Ubo 
Gave me to him a victim. This tliou know’st 
All Denmark saw how much it troubled me ;* 
Yet thou hast never known the worst — I 
lov’d ! 

And when I sail’d from the dear sliores of 
hom(t 

He whom I lov’d— the faithful one— when 
slow 

The ship at last had faded from his view, 
iStrui'k his own sword into his changeless 
heart, 

And sought a better wwld !. 

Alf. Unhappy sister ! ; 

This wttb conceal’d. Count Egloff— 

Braun, Name him not ; 

He is departed. Nay, what more befell him. 
But that which hisown guilty conduct earn’d ? 
A subject must not love a royal ntaid— 
Must not awake within her breast that na- 
ture, 

W'hich, as a queen, she must renounce for 
ever ! 

With strong firm heart affliction to resist. 
The kindness of All-seeing Heaven endow’d 
me. 

Never has love again my soul rejoic’d ; 

And with a tranquil mind have I beheld 
Queen Irma’s fortune; though she tore 
from me. 

Of my dread sacrifice, the hriglit reward ; 
Me, and mine offspring, and herfatlicr’s b^, 
Slander’d in words and deeds. From pole 
to pole 


Spreads forth tlic vigorous blossom of a lie. 
And nothing now is Icfr that cau restore 
Braimhilda’s honour — till this writing here 
Of Nature’s hand,, (pointing to Oscar.) 

“ King Ottfried’s son,” traced out 
So legibly, is plac’d on Ottfried’s tliroue. 

Oa. Oh, mother ! must I vex thee with 
the truth, 

That deeply moves riiy breast In Oscar 
dwells 

No soul for empire fashioned. His weak 
heart 

Knows but to suffer and to love. ’Tis tnic, 
Uncle, thou hast instructed uie with care 
In arts of warfare— taught me the rough 

Of arm^ and led me on to share witli thee 
The pleasures of the chace— o’er wood and 
wold 

. The flying deer or wild-boar to pursue. 

All this, Mcause it pleas’d thee, I have done. 
Yet deeply have thy courtiers’ flattering 
words 

Wounded my spirit. Must I be a warrior ? 
Then lighter is my shield, and sword, and 
lance. 

Than otiicrs’ ore. My horse, by other hands. 
Is tamed and train’d. I hunt — I play tlic 
soldier — 

Yet blushing feel, that like a child I play 
The hero’s part, but with no powers of inan- 
hooo. 

Alf. Wait, nephew, till the course of 
years ^all join 
Vigour with skill. 

Os. Oh, think not this will be ! 

The life of mine own soul, that inwaid lifcj 
Consumes my frame. AH in your active 
world 

la outward strife. Your wishes evermore 
Are for external gain. But all iny strength 
Turns inward on myself. Only witli bards 
Am 1 an hero. In a kingdom still 
Of floating images and sounds harmonious. 
Struggles my soul for greatness and for 
beauty. 

And all my deeds arc but wild songs and 
tears. 

Trust the deep feeling tliat my bosom rules. 
From the seed sown too late, the wqakly 
plant 

Bears uuit within this earthly kingdom 
never ! 

When in gay colouring all its powers arc 
spent. 

Or when in beauty they arc glowing still, 
The head sinks down, perchance, by its own 
weakness. 

Or by some rude hand, or chill breeze de- 
stroyed. 

Therefore 1 pray you lay those tlioughts 
aside. 

Am I a king to rule ilie sons of Norway, 
Whom Yngurd’s lion strength can scarce 
conl^ ? 

Woiildst thou tile giant kill, and place a 
child 

In hib enormous armour ? On (he mountain 
Hew down the cedar, Uiat amid tlie storm 
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Scarce bowed ite head, and plant a lily there? 
Thou, mother, hatest Yngurd— 

Braun. £ven as hell ! 

Os, I love him not. Yet, on my soul, 
the image 

Of his heroic fame is ever greats 
Great as the ruddy shield of the broad sun 
Gleaming amid the purple mist of heaven ! 
So have my visions etpudlcd him with Odin : 
l^et me but see him once ! 

Braun, See whom ? King Yngurd ? 

Boy, art thou wild ? 

Os, Aye. Let me to to him. 

Let it be mine to win his heart to peace— 
Prepare an embassy, and let me giK 
Bu Unliappy boy t this would cgAsure thy 
death ; 

From Yngurd’s castle wouklst thou ne’er 
return ! 

Os, Yet am I thither led, as by the song 
Of swans, derarting for a milder clime, 
That moves the wanderer’s heart to long for 
home ! 

Here whispers still to me an inward voice. 
The plant must bloom or ihU — and thither 
thus 

1 am attiacted. Ausla's reverend walls 
I have not scen^l know them but by name ; 
Yet to my sight they rise in awful pomp. 
Theff\ in the chambers where my sister 
dwells, 

I am at home ; and where her daughter, now 
A woman grown, smiles kindly to ^ute 
me, 

Ofl in my dreams have 1 been there, and 
happy. 

Happy Ob if in hcaVen f— And in the vault 
That holds my father’s ashes I have been : 
But still there is one chamber, low and nar* 
row, 

Whose influence weighs upon my heart— 
and this 

Projecting to the west, hangs over rocks, 
Sharp precipices rising from the sea— 

Oft have I giddily look’d down from thence. 
And in my dream fell headlong, and awtflfe 
In terror — Yet even tliither 1 am drawn 
As by the swan-hke music. Therefore now 
I pray thee let me take to Ausla’s fortress 
A peaceful embassy. 

The dialo^e is here interrupted by 
n soldier, who announces the sudden 
and most unexpected approach of the 
forces of king Yngurd. Soon after, 
another highly eftective scene occurs, 
on another abrupt appearance of the 
hero, who chooses to act the part of 
liis own ambassador. He is armed, 
however, but without the insignia of 
his rank, and is accompanied only by 
one servant. 

Yn, Norway salutes king Alf, and Den* 
mark’s powers. 

Alf. Through whom ? 

Bt. {Looking on hinu and itembHftg 
xf'iolenfly.) 

Ha ! Yngurd ! 

All. Yngurd ? 


King Yngurd, 

Br. {Turning away.) All ye power? 

Of stem rcbolve a*«bist me ! Yield not now. 
Oh nature ! at this trial. 

Alf, Can this be ? 

Is it indeed thyself? and dost thou scorn 
us ?— 

Ynmird alone, and in the Danish camp !— 
Ym. The humble baucr trusts in a prince's 
honour. 

Comes bpldly up to front his foes, in hopes 
Himself to reconcile an angry neighbour. 
You k a toy to please yqur sister’s son. 

In whom youth stUl-with infamy contends. 
If thb is all, your wish shall be obtained— 
The crown is Oscar’s— but on one condition. 
Alfi Yngurd ! Is’t possible ? 

GyL My lord, 1 trust 

You will comply. Now for tlie stipulation— 
If it involves indemnity in Eastland, 
Gothland, or Finland, or on Rugen’s isle. 
If it be feasible, nor inconsistent 
With Denmark’s honour— 

Yn, {ironically,) Bravo, Sir Chancellor, 
Thou art the man. ’Tis feasible to ihce, 

If so to wsy one. 

I pray thee tell me. 

/«. Prove to king Ingurd that he ncter 
wore 

The crown of Norway ! 

Gyl, (tiaring at him.) How ? 

In. Is tliis too much ? 

Well, I shall be content wiUi less. Give 
then 

The lie to time— make null all histories— 
Make all who live upon this earth bclieie 
That Ingurd’s mighty deeds (from pole to 
pole 

^ Henown’d) were but a fable and a dream, 

' An idle tale for children — Tlten^ by Heaven, 
The crown indeed is Oscar’s. 

Ye arc stunn’d. 

Or look on me as if you heard me not. 

Full well 1 know my words to you are dark. 
Grovelling in dust fj^in birth yc have re- 
mained ; 

But I was not so happy. To the moun- 
tains, 

The giddy heights of life, by fate and Hea- 
ven 

Have I been called; and now, tlic steps 
whereon 

1 have sustain’d myself arc torn away— 

To gain a world I never could descend I 
Aff Say, rather, fliou mil not. Thy 
proud spirit 

Will for the sake of justice not resign 
The Kins of power. 

Or. Unde ! he cannot 3 dcld tliem ! 

Oscar alone his language can interpret. 

High powers ftom high dominion cannot 
part !— 

He must king — as when the lofty mocnl 

Of inspiration from the body frees ' 
My wander^ soul— 1 must indulge in song 
And fairy visions. Mine must be the king- 
dom 

Of music and enchanted knagery I 
Mine must it be, so lUr as tlie strong wings 
Ot wild imagination bear me on ! 


7 
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Krocly the riKxlifying changeful power 
Of mind o'er all material tilings must rule. 
Nor the least momentary chock endure. 
Thus, too, the hero ! Less may not 
suffice. 

Than to be king, with influence all supreme ! 
Vn. Who has instructed thee, young lady- 
face, ’ 

(Yet strangely bearing features of an hero) 
Who has thus taught thee, what exalt- 
ed souls 

Cannot sustain ? Alf, he indeed speaks truly. 
Were all the world at stake, as I have lived 
A king, so must 1 die ! And yet is peace 
Not hopeless, for Queen Irma has no son. 
Hr, {Aside Ha ! 

As in Oltfried’s life the crown was 
mine. 

So be it Oscar's. I will share with him 
The imperial duty, and support its toils ! 
And lastingly to bind us to the £)anes. 

Be it the hand of A^la that with Alf 
Sliall reconcile me ! 

Alf. If report says true. 

Thou offer'st much — Already, by the looks 
Of Gyldcnbrog, he draws the marriage con- 
tract 

But here Uraunhilda must decide, for whom 
My sword was drawn. 

Gf/. lUustrious queen, methinks 
Those terms are good. 

Br, So seems it unto thee. 

But what shall Oscar's dormant rights secure. 
If still while Irma's lips drink Yngurd's 
kisses, 

Site bears a son ? 

To Ingurd^ hut wUhouL looking vp at him* 
But one condition more 
Alight ratify the bond. 

Yn* {Anxious,) Let it be told. 

JJr , Renounce Queen Irma ! 

Yii, {Aside and itemhling.) Hal what 
•fear^l light 

Breaks from the deep abyss of hell ? 

Gy. 1 trust, * 

Sire, tliou wilt not refuse ? 

Yii. Curse on the slave 
Wlio dar'd to hold this possible. Enough ! 
All now is past — Alf, in this world no more. 
Though lire and flood were join'd in friend- 
ly union, 

('an pence exist again between tby house 
And Norway's king. Since thou wilt have 
it so, 4 

Let us to arms. But mark me, sire, tlie 
cause 

Which thou defend'st is false enough to in- 
fect. 

Even like a pestilence, valour itself. 

With coward fears ; and bear in thy remem 
brance. 

That when with Ottfried on. A far campaign, 
'Twas prQpheSied,that foTtu& should pursue 
King Yn^rd: like a shadow, nor forsake him. 


Till his last foe lay stretched in death before 
him ! 

So be it prov’d, if then the Druids lied. 

Or if King Alf shall be that enemy. 

C Exit.~~~A short pau^r, 
Alf. Demon or god ! with word and look 
he stuns 

The senses like a storm. Almost, Braun- 
liilda, 

I could believe his words. 

Sr, {Loudly <md vehemently,) To arms!.— 
Away ! 

Sound trumpets for the battle ! 

Warlike music is note heard behind the 
scenes, and thus ends the second act. 

The copiousness of these extracts 
renders it needless for us to say any 
thing more in order to put our readers 
in full possession of the situations in 
which the principal characters stand 
at the commencement of the true uc« 
tion of the drama of King Y^ngurd. 
The at once commanding and calcu- 
lating, crafty and courageous charac- 
ter of Yngurd himself has already 
been opened to our view ; and in it, 
we more than suspect, it had been the 
design of Mullncr to embody some of 
his own conceptions concerning tlie 
character of Napoleon. The gentle 
Irma remains in all that follows as 
pure a being as she appears in these 
opening scenes. The young, tender, 
and dreaming enthusiasm of the Prin- 
cess Asia, being brought into contact 
with the melancholy and romantic in- 
terests which hang around the vision- 
ary genius of Oscar, may be expected 
to display itself in language and ac- 
tion well worthy of the conception of 
Mullner. But the reader may per- 
haps have been shrewd enough to fore- 
see, that the true and main interest of 
the piece is to depend upon the colli- 
sions destined to ensue between the 
skill, the resolution, the practical 
keenness, of the hold and unscrupu- 
lous Yngurd on the one hand — and 
the soft ideal romance of the unfortu- 
nate Prince Oscar’s character on the 
other. After all, what we have said 
and extracted only enables tlie reader 
to miess that the poet of Yngurd 
might have said of himself in the 
opening words of the Nibclungen-licd. 
** 1 sing of wine and wassaillings, if ye will 
Tend your ears. 

Of bold men’s bloocly combattings, and 
gentle ladies' tears.'’ 
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BROUOUAM AND CHALMERS. 
On National Education • 


The subjects of Education in general^ 
and of the wisdom of extending as far as 
is possible the blessings of edueatioii^ 
have engaged, within t£^ last ten yiears, 
the thoughts and the pens of the deep- 
est thinkers, and iHe best writers of 
England. The greatest disj^ of me- 
taphysical acumen atid prcdbund de- 
flection, applied to the grimnds pn 
which every state ought to care for 
and enlarge the knowledge ^ its sub- 
jects, may, without question, be found 
in ^Thg Friend/ and some of the 
other philosophical writing^ of bin 
C(u FRiDoE. That author, more than 
any living man, must look, and may 
trust to po^terity^ftr Just appreciation 
of his intellectuid bbonrs. ’'The very 
richness of his genius— the lavish lux- 
ury of illustration and imagination 
with which he adom^ all his demcm- 
stiations of practical truths be 
sufficient to account for the dlstiiist 
wherewith he is not seldom regarded 
by men accustomed to the (hry and 
barren affectations of less learned and 
less profound — but more cunning, and 
much more self-complacent reasOnera. 
Let him not think, however, or aus- 
pect for a moment, that what he baa 
done has been disregarded* Whilehis 
name passes for a very symbol of vi- 
sionary and phantasticuu productive- 
ness among the unthinking multitudes, 
who fix their faith — ^literary— moral— 
and political, upbn the sleeves those 
vi^rous journalists," (sofaimas^has 
well described them) " itho deal out 
profaneness, bate, f^y, and seditien 
throughout the land /' even those very 
journalists themselves arein sCerSt con- 
fessing to themselves thrit own inferi- 
ority, and retailing in flragmenta to 
others, in order to bolster up their own 
declining reputations, the fkaments 
and fractures of the product of bis in- 
tellect. In spite of all the perversi^ 
of human votlify and viciousness, it is 
thus that the bounty of Providence is 
vindicated from total contempt ; and^ 
ages hence, Englishmen, when th^ 
pronounce the name of Coleridge, Vriw 
couple with that name the hpes of 
Wordsworth : 


'^tkaatmen have lived among u8,«iheRde 
dun planned, 

llttd tongues that uttered wisdom. Better 
none—— 

Even HO doth Hesven protect us.’* 

We iiave no leisure to entmr at pre-« 
sent upon any thing ]ike a review of 
Mr Coleridge's Frierm emd Lay Ser- 
mons — but such of our readers as are 
not acquainted with these great works, 
cannot be die worse for being told thus 
briefly, that in them may be found die 
most complete, oridnal, and beautiful 
exposidon of all those principles and 
reasoninjn on which Mr Brougham has 
founded nis late luminous and admir- 
able app^ to the wisdom of the Bri- 
tirii Legislature concerning the neccs- 
si^ of education— its incapacity to do 
evp— its essential obligation and in- 
idienahle privilege to do good. We 
do not say this with any intention to 
derogate mm any part of Mr Broug- 
ham’s splendid merits in regard to the 
whole of *this subject. On the con- 
tnuy, we consider the use he has made 
of Mr Coleridge's philosophy as one of 
the finest traits in his management of 
it. Enough, and more than enough, 
remains entirely his own, to secure for 
him, now and hereafrer, the admira- 
tion and the gratitude of every genuine 
Englishman, The labours to which 
his energetic mind has voluntarily and 
freely simmitted— the immense varie- 
ty of materials ha has collected, and 
the clear and beaulifrtl harmony of the 
results he has deduced finr th^ ma- 
terials— these axe things which can 
never be flugotten by the most careless 
^»-or over-praised by the most enthusi- 
astic lover of his country. It is enough 
to make one ride of the very name of 
party-s]^it, when we recollect the 
innumerable paltrinesses of purpose 
and means to which that rairit has re- 
duced sudh a ndiid as Hr Brougham's. 
Is it possible that he who is ca^le of 
viewt^so g|ptt and noble, should al- 
wsy# eoumue to render himself the 
to4 or the guide, in certain less dig- 
wslks of statesmanship, of feel- 
ings 'so impure— and designs so un- 
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worthy ? ^ Is there no Balm in Gi- 
lead ?' We hope better things both 
for Mr Brougham and for England. 

What wc admire most of all in the 
new bill brought into Parliament by 
Mr Brougham, is a circumstance that 
we doubt not will detract greatly from 
its merits in the eyes of many of Mr 
Brougham’s customary admirers ; and 
this is the practical acknowledgment 
it contains of the necessity for connect- 
ing the national means of general edu- 
tion with the established means of re- 
ligious instruction. Even in the eyes 
of Mr Brougham, the great problem 
has at last Wn satisfactorily solved, 
and he seems inclined to agree with 
our own great Christian philosopher. 
Dr Chalmers, in regarding the religion 
of the Bible as the ^ sole specific for all 
the distempers of society.* What a 
triumph of truth is here! What a 
leap from the cold blindness of the old 
Edinburgh Review, to this frank and 
proud confession of the practical states- 
man ! What an example of the teach- 
ing of the times ! Most cordially do 
we hope and trust, that the unani- 
mous support of the gentry and clergy 
of England will be given to the main 
principle and purpose, if not to all the 
minuter details, of the proposed enact- 
ment. 'I'he days arc gone by, when 
any British statesman could listen to 
the degrading doctrine, that ^ it is pos- 
sible to have an over-enlightened po- 
pulation.’ Look at the history of any 
nation in the world. Look, above all, 
at our own national history. Where 
are to be found, in the annals of man, 
eras of good separate from eras of 
I iGHT ? Does not the whole strain of 
our own political improvement keep 
harmonious pace with the increase of 
knowledge — true knowledge— among 
the people of our island ? Were not 
the people more enlightened in the 
days of Elizabeth and her heroic coun- 
sellors, than they had been in the days 
of Henry VII. or Henry VIIL? Was 
it not at that very time that the bless- 
ed light of the Reformation had begun 
at length to tell efiectually uppn the 
stirred up darkness of a fast dk^lving 
night of ignorance? Were not the 
people of England much farther ad- 
vanced in true knowledge at the period 
offing William’s revolution tlian they 
hlid ever been before ? Had the -mo- 
tion ci tlie general mind been retro- 
gressive — or, say rather, had the true 
of England ever before been pos- 


sessed of so much true wisdom and 
true knowledge, as when they rose up, 
heart and hand, to embody in action 
the knowledge and the wisdom of the 
greatest statesman ever England pro- 
duced — and to check, with the sole 
adequate energies of a mighty and an 
enlightened empire, t\io mad and vicious 
career of revolutionary France, and her 
widening darkness, misnamed illumi- 
nation ? 

But the argument is no less con- 
clusive when applied to place than to 
time ; and so applied, it will furnish 
the host answer to an objection which 
it is easy to foresee in certain quarters. 
The present time, it will bo said, is 
acknowledged to be that in which Bri- 
tain, has attained the highest pitch of 
illumination — how then comes it, that 
it is the time also in which the well- 
being of the state Jias been most en- 
dangered by a mad spirit of encroach- 
ment among the lower orders of the 
people ? Now, it is true, that the well- 
being of the state has been attacked 
and endangered — ^but is it not also 
true, that it has been defended and 
preserved? The question comes to 
be, who have been the enemies to 
whose assaults we owed our danger ? 
who the cliaippions to whose zeal wo 
are indebted for our |)rc6ervation ? 
Which of these classes of men are the 
most enlightened— the most educated? 
In oilier words, has the security of the 
state been attacked by men of educa- 
tion, and in districts where education 
prevails— or has not the spirit of 
these men, and of these places, been 
her only safeguard — comparatively ig- 
norant men being the agents, and com- 
parative ignorant places the scenes, of 
tumult and disafiection. 

To. these questions, whether we re- 
fer them to England or to Scotland, 
the answer will not be difficult. The 
enemies of our peace in both countries, 
have been found among the most igno- 
rant inhabitants of both ; and the 
scenes of tumult in both, have been 
precisely the most ignorant districts of 
both. In both kingdoms, the public 
tranquillity has been assaulted, only by 
a set of poor, ignorant, and deluded 
creatures ; although, it is true, that 
these have all along been headed by a 
few chiefs, who canpot plead so much 
ignorance in excuse of their own great- 
er offences, men, who, inspiring ven- 
om, and forging illusions as they list,” 
have been able, in the words of Mil ton, 
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•< ■ Thence to raise* 

At last* distempered* discontented thoughts. 
Vain hopes* vain aims, inordinate dedres.** 

But to these men the question has no 
necessary reference. Whereas the de- 
fence of the established order of things^ 
and the ancient constitution and f^ih 
of the land, has enlisted on its aide the 
whole mass of our better taught Mpu- 
lation. 1Vhcr& was the tranquilaty of 
England assaulted? In the mantt&c- 
turing districts of Lanca^ire and 
Yorkshire, by far tlie tnoat ignorant 
districts between the Tweed and the 
Land's end. Where was the tranquil- 
lity of Scotland assaulted? In the 
manufacturing towns of l^arkshire, 
and Renfrew^ire, and A^hire, the 
very places in all Scotland where it 
may be demonstrated that the means 
of education are most inadequate to the 
extent of the population— the only 
places where the wise and saluta^ pro- 
vibions of the laws of Scotland, mr the 
education of the people of Scotland, 
have been rendered entirely nugatory, 
in consequence of a sudden and unfore- 
seen accumulation of inhabitants, tak- 
ing away every thing but the name of 
pa’iuhee ; and, in effect, depriving 
these places of all that is most valuable 
in the provisions of the national l«;is- 
lature, both for their general and their 
spiritual instruction ? 

Nothing could be more degrading to 
the character of human intellect, than 
the converse of the proposition— and, 
therefore, nothing could be more false. 
The people of England ought to be 
educated, and must be educat^. They 
arc already, take the fiice of the island 
all over, by far the most educated peo- 
ple in the world ; and hitherto they 
have always been the most virtuOUs 
and orderly people in the world also, 
simply by reason of the light that is 
and has been amongst them. In the 
present state of the world, however, it 
is quite evident, that a great and sys- 
tematic attempt has been made, and 
is in making, to persuade men that the 
virtue and order of British citizenship 
are things inconsistent with the posses- 


non of moral and political liglit ; and 
it is with this attempt, that the guar- 
dians of tile state are most imperious- 
ly called upon to grapple and contend. 
The defect, in the existing means of 
education, is very considerable; but 
Mr Brougham's researches have shown 
most clearly, that the defbet has been 
much, verv much over-rated. Re- 
mbve the defect, ampUQr the means ; 
this is right and proper ; but it is no 
less right and pro^r to take care that 
the defect be prudently removed, and 
the means jmciously amplified. In 
a word, the enlargement of the means 
of general education must be rendered 
co-extensive with an enlargement in 
the means of religious education. The 
communication of light must not be 
permitted to be rendered, even for a 
moment, an instrument in the aid of 
evil. The eye of legislative wisdom 
must not be blinded by any mists of 
popular jealousy. Satisfied that they 
are doing well, theifeamers of our laws 
must be satisfied, also, that they are 
doing wisely; and, knowing that " false 
teachers are abro^ among the people,'* 
it is their business and their duty, to 
take care that the teachers appoint- 
ed by the state, and supported by the 
pubHc, are men incapable of taking 
sinful advantages of tbeir situation. 
Such is the view which Mr Brougham 
and his committee have taken of the 
subject ; and they have decided, that 

shidiTe, like those of Scotland,^ placed 
under the control of the established 
ministers of religion.* 

It is possible that some of the dis- 
senters may ol^ect to this arrange- 
ment, as intolerant on the part of the 
established church ; and^e shall even 
conceile, that if the biU made it ne- 
cessary that the peculiar doctrines of 
the national Church should be taught 
in any ^ords of human invention, there 
might hegpod ground for the objection. 
But, in truth, although the bill pro- 
vide that the parish schoolmaster 
shall be a tnemb^ of the established 
diurch, it by no means provides, that he 


* We* although good presbyterians* shaO not, we hope* bo suspected of entertaining 
any prejudice l^inst the nudestic fabric of the tister church; but it cannot be denied, 
that if any such ecclesiastical courts as we haVe, eidstied In England* the ecclesiastical 

control over the instructors of youth, could have been rendOfOd at once more complete in 
Itself, and more agreeable to the s6hooIma^eit, than ft b Hkefy to be under the enactments 
of this bill. An appeal, however, may no doubt bo made to he fiom the immediate visitor 
of the parish school* to the higher e^esiastical authorities of the district, ai^ then the 
schoolmaster will have no reason to be ashamed of submitting to the decision of the 
same tribunal which takeb cognisance of hb immediate superior as well as of himself. 
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shall instruct his pupils in th« formu-i 
laries of the church. On the con* 
trary^ The Bible is the only religious 
book which is ever to be permit^ to 
enter the dom of the school-house^ 
and no religums fbmiulas are to be 
recited by, the children^ except the 
Lord's Prayer and the Ten Command^* 
tuents. Kven to this^ it is possible, 
there may besomeobjections^biit these 
must be firom a class, whose wishes 
ought not, we humbly think, to be 
treated^ with any very great worship 
by the Icmlature or any Christian 
country. These must be found among 
the dissenters i iodeed<*-not among the 
dissenters Arom the Church of England 
only, a body that has furnished so 
many ** bright and shining lights'* 
to the church catholic of Clirist«^ut 
among the dissenters from the church 
catholic herself-«-aliens, in name> or 
in all but name, from the common 
faith of civilised Europe and Christen^ 
dom. These are they that call every 
Christian principle by the name of 
intolerance, being themselves of all 
sects the most blindly and fiercely in- 
tolerant. To these, or radier to uiose 
that have been shaken by their argu- 
ments, we would point out os a sub- 
ject of deep and serious reflection, the 
following* passage from the writings 
of one of the most mild and tolerant 
of all philosophers, Mr Coleridge. 

** Here I Auly coiocide with Frederic H. 
Jacobi, that the only true spirit of Tolemnee 
consists in oor cooscientiaus toleration of 
each other's intolerance. Whatever pre- 
tends to be more tlian this, is either the an- 


thinking cant of fashion, or the soubpidiy- 
ing narcotic of moral and religious inoiffcav 
ence. All of us without exception, ht the 
same mode though not in the nine degree, 
are necessarily subjected to the risk ef mis- 
taking positive opimoDs fur certstoty and 
clear meigbt. From 4us ycke we cannot 
free oursdbes, but by ^ )3aan ; 

and this too not in <nrd«r to tmmsbfpd but 
to sink below our hupiaA hatucRi. ' For if 
in one point of view it be the dnilk Of our 
fall, and of the cberuptioh of oiiv willf it is 
eqi^y true, fliat oontemplited from ano- 
ther point, It is the price woA conseqmmce 
of our mifgicvsli^ To him wbd u 
eompeVm to Jpaflo to and fro vithih flie 
high ju$$ ana in the wef^ SO^r^ya^ of 
a prinimt idi Meats tmamiii m^and 
' ict It is ino fravefier mi- 

ll frill of hetfik and hope, Wifll^an mr- 
horiooh, oh the pkuii, 

iai^ to mbtta ckMids frw moon- 
fand the rntriagb ofdfoiith^fltt an ex- 
it of refreshing watena * ^ i 
But notwithstmdiiig tldl dc^ con- 



viction of our aeneial fallibUity, and the 
most vivid recc&ction of my own, 1 dare 
avow with the German philosopher, that as 
far as opinions, and not motives ; principles, 
and not men, are concerned ; I neither am 
tolerant^ nor wish to be regaled as such. 
According to my judgment, it is mere os- 
tentationf or a poor trick that hypocrisy 
playa wirii the cat^ of nonsrase, when a 
man makes protestation of being periectly 
tolerant in r^iect of aU principles, opinions 
and persuasionst those alone excepted which 
render the holders intolenmt For he eith- 
er means to say by this, that he is utterly 
indiflbrent towards aU truth, and finds no- 
thing so insufi^able as the persuasion of 
there being any such migb||j|r value or im- 
portance ottadied to the possession of the 
Truth as should give a marked pteference 
to any one conviction above any other ; or 
else he means nothing, and amuses himbeli 
with articidatiug the pukes of the air in- 
stead of inhaling it in the more healthful 
and profitable exercise of yawning. 1 h.it 
which doth not withstand^ hath itself no 
standing place, JUln station is to ex- 
clude or repel othersyl^nd this is not the less 
definitloft of moral, than of material, so- 
We live by continued acts of de- 
fence, that involve a sort of offensive war- 
fare. But a man's principles, on which he 
grounds his Hope and his Faith, are the 
life of his life. We live by Faith, says the 
philosopliic Apostle; and faith without 
principles is but a fiattering phrase for wil- 
fril p^tiveness, or fanati^ bodily sensa- 
tion. Well, and of good right therefore, 
do we maintain with more ^eal, than we 
should defend body or estate, a deep and 
inward conviedon, which is as the moon to 
us ; and like the moon with all its massy 
shadows and deceptive gleams, it yet lights 
us on ous way, poor travellers as we arc, 
and ben^hted pilgrims. With all its sp()ts 
and Ganges and temporary eclipses, with 
all its vain halos and brimming vapours, it 
yet reflects the light that » to rise on us, 
which even now is ruing, though intercept- 
ed from our immediate view by the moun- 
tains that enclt^ and frown over the vale 
of our mortal life. 

^ This again is the mystery and the 
dignity of our human nature, that we can- 
not give up our reason^ without giving up 
at the same time our individual personalty. 
For that must appear to each man to be his 
reason which produces in him the highest 
e|li8e of certainty ; and yet it is net reason, 
exGSpt as frr as it is of umversal validity, 
and obligatory on all mankind. There is a 
one heart fbr the whole mighty mass of Hu- 
manity, and every pulse in each particular 
vessd strives to bmt in concert with it. He 
who asserts that truth is if ho importance ex- 
eepi in die t^mfication of sincerity, con- 
frrimds sense inth piadness, and the word 
of God with a dream. If the power of rea- 
soning be the Gift of the Supreme Reason, 
that we be sedulous, yea, and mildant m 
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the eivleaTOur to reason aright* is his im- 
plied Command. But what is of perma- 
nent and essential interest to one man must 
needs be so to all* In pro]^ion to the means 
and opportunities of ca^. Wo to him by 
whom these are neglected, and double wo 
to him by whom they are withheld ; fhr he 
robs at once himself and his neighbour; 
That man’s Soul is not dear to himi^f, to 
wh6u the Souls of his Brethren are not 
dear. As far as they can be influenced hj 
him, they are parts and properties > 0 # hit 
own soul, their faith his with, their errors 
his burthen, their righteousness 4nd bliss 
his righteousness and his rewa»l--4Utd of 
their Guilt and Misery his own will be the 
echo. As much as 1 love my fellow-men,^ 
so much and no nl^ will 1 be UUoleratti of 
their Heresies and Unbelief— and I will 
honour and hold forth the right hand of 
fcllowship^to every individual who is equally 
intolerant of that which he conceives such 
in me.— We will both exdaiin— 1 know 
not, what antidotes among the complex 
views, impulses and drcumstances, that 
form your moral Being, God’s gradous 
Providence may have vouchsafed to you 
against the serpent fan^ of this Error— but 
It is a viper, and its poison deadly^ although 
through higher influences some men may 
take the reptile to their bosom, and remain 
unstung. 

** In one of these viperous Journals, 
which deal dht Profaneness, Hate, Fury, 
and Sedition throughout the Land, 1 read 
the following paragraph. * I’he Brahman 
beJieves that every man will be saved in his 
own perbuasion, and that all rriifl^ns are 
equally pleasing to the God of au. The 
Christian confines salvation to the Belie^r 
in his own Vedahs and Shasters* Which 
IS the more humane and philostqihic creed 
of the two ?’ Let question answer question. 
Self-complacent Scoffer ! Whom ipeanst 
thou by God ? The God of Truth $ and 
can He be pleased with flilseb^ and the 
debasement or utter suspension of the Rea- 
son which he gave to man that he might 
receive from him the sacrifice of Thith i Ur 
tlie God of love and mercy t And can He 
be pleased with the blood of thousands pour- 
ed out under tlie wheels of Jaggernaut, or 
with the shrieks of children ofrered up as 
fire offerings to Baal or to Moloch ? Or dost 
thou mean the God of holiness Md infinite 
purity ? and can He bepleased with abomi- 
nations unutterable and more than brutal 
defilements? and equally jdeased too as 
with that religion, which commands us that 
we have no fellowship with the uothutlbl 
works of darkness but to reprove them? 
With that religion, which strikes the fter 
of the Most High so deeply, and the sense 
of the exceeding sinfulness of Sin so inward< 
ly, that the ^iever anxiously inqokes: 

^ Shall 1 give my first-born ^ toy transtoes- 
sion, the fruit ot*my body for the tin Of toy 
soul and which makes answer taliim— 

* He hath shewed thee, O man, whet is 
good i and what doth Lord require of 


* thee, but to walk justly, and to kve mercy, 
and to walk humbly with thy God.’ But 
I check myself. It is at once foUy and pro- 
fanation of Truth, to reason with the man 
who can place before his eyes a minister 
of the Gospel directing the eye of the widow 
/rom tile corse of her husband upward to 
his and her Redeemer, (the God of the liv- 
ing and not of the dead) and Uien tlic le- 
niofseless Brahmin goading on the discon- 
solate victim to the flames of her husband’s 
funeral pile, abandoned and abandon- 
ing the t tipless jpledges of their love— -and 
yet dare ask, whicli is tlie more humane and 
philosophic creed of the two ? No ! No ! 
when $uch opinions are in question 1 neither 
am, or will be, or wish to be r^arded as, 
tokrant* 

So mudi, for the present, concern- 
inff the plan for establishing parochial 
schools in England, under the super- 
intendence of the Church of England. 
There is a subject nearer home, and 
therefore more immediately interest- 
ing to us, on which we would fain be 
permitted to add a very few words of 
our own, and a short extract from the 
writingB of one of our own Scottish 
pbilanuiropiste. We have already 
hinted, and it is indeed universally 
known, that the sudden rise in the 
population of many of our manu^ 
mctiuring towns in Scotland, has been 
attended with effects most deeply 
injurious to the inhabitants of these 
places, in all that regards their intel- 
lectual, moral, religious, and political 
being. Of these the most plain and 
obvious are, first, their deprivation of 
those common means of education, 
which the old established existence of 
parish schools has furnitiied for cen- 
turies to the lower orders, throughout 
all the other districts of Scotknd ; 
and, secofidly, their deprivation not 
only of the means cf attending on tlie 
public ordinances of religion, but 
even of every incentive to the desire 
of attending on these ordinances. 

Now^ we are quite sensible, that 
there is something excessively dis- 
gusting in the cry Aout the neffleci of 
religion, which on many occaaions of 

"Iticfld alarm, is lifted up by men 
who have never been in the habit' of 
shewing any great care about the prac- 
tice of reUdon themselves. Tliat cry 
was uptFer heard more distinctly, nor 
inQre.pffolsively, than it has been for 
the Is^six months in Scotland, dut 
it is ipwe that the higher orders a- 
monM jos, should open their eyes to the 
ridie^ which they cauiiot fail 
draw n^n themselves, by havinj 
course to such thin and trans^ 
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devices as these. It is time they 
should sec and know^ that if it be 
true there is implanted in all men’s 
minds a natural reverence for religion, 
it is no less true, that it is planted 
by the side of a strong natural feel* 
ing of contempt, for all false pre- 
tences of godliness whateve]>--and of a 
most indignant scorn for all that would 
turn the pretence of religion, into an 
instrument for tbe accomplishment of 
any purposes of their own. Now, it 
is rwssible, that many men may be 
little disposed to religious feeling 
themselves, and yet very sincerely and 
deeply convinced, not only that reli- 
gion IS the sole adequate guardian of 
public order, and of civil security; 
but that, wi^out religion, no reflec- 
tive roan can be comfortable in his 
mind while here, or calm in the pros- 
pect of exchanging this life for ano- 
ther. This is very possible, but it 
'will not do. Tlie poor will not have 
religion preached to them by their irre- 
ligious superiors. Si vu me flere 
flendum tibi ipsi est— If you would 
have me go to church, and reverence 
my spiritual guide, you must go 
thither likewise, and you dso must 
sliew him reverence. This is the law 
of human nature, and they that would 
take advantage of any other principle 
of our nature, to promote either our 
own, or their own good, must not ne- 
glect it. 

The sense, however, of the iinpor- 
tanre of religion to the well-being of 
all society, whicli all persons of supe- 
rior station have found themselves 
compelled to express in these trying 
moments — may be made use of as the 
best of all arguments to the minds of 
these men, for setflng about, seriously 
and calmly, now that the moment of 
trud and ol^m is over, a more effec- 
tual and authoritative expression Of 
the same belief. If in day of 
trouble, they themselves wOre to 
call upon the aid of tho Christian 
Faith, and to reproach thcmaelves for 
having in some sort neglected the 
support whicli that Faith lends to the 
well-being of civil societ]N-^'etiFely, 
unless they be of opinion that no day 
of similar trouble Over can returtt, they 
are bound/eveu on grounds c^lmmau 
prudence fJone, to bestir themaelves 
for the lafension of the blessiugs whidh 
the knowledge and feeling of that 
foith b^ws. But we should be very 


sorry indeed, and very much ashamed, 
did we suppose that we ought to rest 
with this.— It becomes these men to 
act in this matter, not on the grounds 
of human prudence alone — ^but on far 
higher ana far better grounds. 1 1 be- 
comes them to lay to their hearts the 
serious question— whether they them- 
selves have hot been in their way par- 
takers in the same spirit of negfect, 
the eltlstence of which they deplore in 
others. It becomes them to amend 
their own conduct— not at one mo- 
ment— nor for one moment — but se- 
rioudy— deliberately, and sacredly. 
They plead no plea orignorance— they 
have hone such to plead. Their errois 
have arisen from other sources, it may 
be, than those of others, and they have 
not led to any similar immediate 
effects in themsehes; — but they 
ought to ask of themselves — with no 
light voice of self-examination — whe- 
ther their errors have not been in port 
reductive of the very errors tlicy 
ave been condemning — whether had 
they— had the class to which they be- 
long— set the example they ought to 
have set, it is either probable or possi- 
ble, that their inferiors w^ould have 
acted as they have done. It is to such 
men that Dr Chalmers seems to have 
chiefly addressed himself^ in the last 
of his quarterly publications, “ on the 
Christian and Civic Economy of large 
towns"— and it is to such, that we 
hope tbe Issue will shew he has not 
addressed himself in vain. 

His observations being written and 
published in Glasgow, may, of course, 
be understood as applying more imme- 
diately^ the inhabitants and the ne- 
cessiti4^of that great and populous 
dty, and its neighbourhood. It ap- 
mars, however, that the particular de- 
fects he points out in the state of edu- 
cation, and the means of religious in- 
struction at Gia^ow, are far from be- 
ing confined to that place alone — or 
even to the manuiketuring towns in 
the same district. The evil seems to 
be experienced more or less all over 
Sqotlimd, wherever there is a ioivn. 
Town parishes contain prodigiously 
mtee innablt^ than country ones— 
and therefore, the cstabbshment of 
one school for each parish, which may 
answer tolerably well in a country 
place, must he totally ineflcctual and 
useless in a town. What shall wc 
say, for example, to one pariih m Dr 
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Chalmeri’ immediate ricinity, which 
contains not much less than thirty 
thousand inhabitants ? 

It is to bring up the supply of ge- 
neral education and reli^ous instruc- 
tion to the demand which exists^ or 
ought to exist for both in these over- 
grown parishes^ that Dr Chialiners has 
for some years b^ chiefly devoting the 
enermes of his masterljr and inventive 
mind. The examination into which 
lie has gonci concerning the means and 
capacities of magistracies and other 
corporations, having satisfied him« that 
from them no adequate cure fVom the 
existing evil can ^ hoped for or ex- 
pected — he lias boldly tlirown himself 
upon the unbounded resources of in- 
dividual philanthropy. As it is every 
man's interest, and as it must be every 
good man's most earnest desire, to ex- 
tend the blessings of Christian instruc- 
tion, he calls upon all to contribute to 
the erection of a structure — lyidch, if 
all or many contribute, may easily be 
reared — but which must ever defy Ae 
utmost efforts of the single-handed 
munificence either of any corporation, 
or of any state. For example, he cal- 
culates, that not less than £100,000 
are necessary in order to build and 
endow as many schools as are wanted 
in Glasgow and its immense suburbs 
alone. To procure this sum, or any 
thing like this sum, from the govern^ 
ment of the country, or even from any 
public funds of the place itself, is evi- 
dently impossible. But,** says he, 
applying liis own favourite metnod of 
argument hi such subjects, (and it is 
the only just one). 

One society, that should propose to raise 
a hundred thousand pounds for a project so 
gigantic, may well be denounced as vision* 
ary ; but not so the soaety that should pro- 
pose to raise one or two thousand pounds 
for its own assumed proportion of it. Thera 
is many an individual, who has both phi-^ 
lanthropy enough, and indueiice enough, 
within the circle of his own aeqwntance- 
ship, for moving forward a sumciency of 
power towards such an achievement All 
that he needs, is the guidance of his phi* 
lanthropy at the first, to this enterprise. 
When once fairly embarked, there are 
many securities against his ever abandoning 
it till it is fully accomplished. For, trom 
the very first moment, will he feel a cbarai 
in his undertaking, that he never felt in 
any of tliose wide and bewildering generali- 
ties of benevolence, which have hkberto 
grossed him. To ^lopriate his little vi* 
cinity — to lay it down m the length and 
the breadth of it— tO measure itoff as the ma- 


nageable field within which he can render 
an entire and lasting benefit to all its fami- 
lies— to know and be known amongst them, 
and thus have his liberality sweetened by 
the charm of acquaintanceship with those 
who are the objects of it — instead of drop- 
ping, as heretofom of his abundance, into 
an ocean where it was instantly absorbed 
and became invisible, to pour a deep, and a 
sensible, and an abiding infusion into his own 
separate and selected portion of that imprac- 
ti^lema<«8 whicli has hitherto withstood 
all the etiorts of philanthropy-^instead of 
grasping in vain at the whole territory, to 
mal^ upon it his own little settlement, and 
thur to narrow, at least, tlic unbroken field, 
which he could not overtake— to beautify 
one humble spot, and there raise an endur- 
monument, by which an example is 
lifted up, and a voice is sent forth to all the 
spaces wbirii are yet unentered on— this is 
benevolence, reaping a reward at the very 
outset of its labours, and sucli a reward, 
too, as will not only ensure the accomplish- 
ment of its own task, but, as must, from 
the ease, and the certainty, and the distinct 
and definite good which are attendant upon 
its doings, serve both to allure and to guar- 
antee a whole host of imitations. 

Dr Chaimera proceeds to press home 
his ailment in many different shapes, 
and with all the accustomed energy of 
his eloquence. To his words we can 
add nothing; we therefore content 
ourselves with referring our rentiers to 
the publication itself, and with the 
following extract, which will shew 
better than any commendation of ours 
could do, of what materials that pub- 
lication is composed. 

Yet it were well, that the rich did step 
forward and ^mdise themselves in tluN 
matter. Amid all the turbulence *and 
discontent which prevail in society, do wa 
believe, that there is no rancour so fiery or 
so inveterate in the heart of the labouring 
classes, btit tliat a convincing demonstration 
of good will, on the part of those who are 
raised in circumstances above them, could 
not charm it most efi^tuully away., It is a 
question of nice^, bow should this demon- 
stration be render^ ? Not, we think, by 
any pubUc or nal^ble offering to the cause 
of in(%snce, wr this we have long conceiv- 
ing should be left, and left altogether to the 
sympathies of private intereoursc ; it being, 
we believe, a of uniform experience, 
that the mote visible tlie app^tus is for 
the r^ef of poverty, the more is it fitted to 
defeat its own object, and to scatter all the 
jealou^ attendant upon an imaginary 
right irnong those who might else have been ‘ 
sweetened into gratitude by the visitations 
of a sarret and spontaneous kindness. Not 
so, however, witii an offering rendered to 
the cause of education, let it be public or 
as palpable as it may. The uigciu> of 
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competition for such an object, is at all mong the young, ae would sem to ekalt 
uiues to be bailed rather than resisted ; and humble life, and prepare for a letter ew- 
on this career of benevolence, ther^re, nomy than our present the liabits of the 
may the affluent go indefinitely onward, till rising generation, 
the want he fully and permanently provid- “ We know not, indeed, what could 
ed for. We know no ei^bidon that would serve more effectually to amalgamate the 
serve more to tranquillise our country, than two great classes of society together, than 
one widch might convince the poorer classes, their concurrence in an object whidi so 
that there is a real desire, on the part of nearly concerns the families of all. We 
their superiors in wealth, to dp for them know not how a wealthy individual could 
any thing, and every thing, whW they be- worir^a more eflbetual goM, or earn a purer 
lieve to be for their good. It is die expres- and more lasting gradtude, from the people 
eion of an interest in them, which does so of Ins own select district, than by bis 
miudi to soothe and to pacify the discontents splendid donative in the cause of education, 
of men ; and all that is wanted, is, that the Whatever exceptions may be alleged against 
expression shall be of sbdi a sort, as not to the other schemes of benevolence, fliis, at 
kijure, but to benefit those for whom it is least, is a charity whose touch does not vi- 
intended. To regulate the direction of our Hfy its objects ; nor will it, like the aliment 
philanthropy, with this view, ^ that needs of ordina^ pauperism, serve to mar the 
to be ascertained is, an object, by the Air- habit and ^racter of our population, 
thetance of which, the families or the poor Here, then, is a walk on which philanthro- 
are benefited most substantially ; and, att the may give the rein to her most aspiring 

same time, for the expenses m which, one wishes for the good of the world ; and 
is not in ^ger of contributing too i^en- whfie a single district of the land is without 
didly. We know no object which serves thescopeofani^ient system for the school- 
better to satisfy these con&tons, than adis- ing of its families, is there room for every 
trie! school, which, by the very confinement lover of his species to put forth a liberality 
of its operation withm certain selected li- that can neither injure nor degrade them, 
mits, w£U come specifically home wiA some- Ifivery enlightened friend of the poor 
thing of the impressions a kindness done ou^t to r^Oe in such an (^poi^ity, 
individually to each of the householders, amid the coarse invectives which assail hkn. 
It were possible, in this way, for one per- when led by his honest convictions to resist 
son, at the head of an ass6mlbd%and, to the parade and the publicity of so many at- 
propitiate towards lumself, end, through tempts as are made in our day in behalf of 
turn, towards that order in sodefy wSh indigence. It may sometimes happen, that 
whi^ he stands connected, several thou- selfishness, in making her escape from the 
sands of a yet neglected population. He applications of an injudicious charity, will 
could walk abroad over some suburb waste, be glad to riielter herself under some of 
and chalk out for himself the limits those maxims of a sounder economy, which 
of his adventure; and^ amid the gaze are evidently gaining in credit and currency 
and inquiry of the natives, could cause amongst us. And hence the ready impu- 
the public ^ifi^ gradually to arise in ex- tation of selfishness upon all, who decline 
hibition before them ; and though they fltom the sui^rt of associations which they 
might he led to view it at first as a caprice, hold to be questionable. And thus is it 
they would not be long of feelit^ dUt it somewhat amusing to observe, how the 
was at loast a caprice of kindness towards yearly subscriber of one guinea to some 
them.— some wdhmeaning Qoixotfsin, per. fovourito sdieme of philanthropy, there- 
hapi, wltich, whether jumebuB m not, was by piucbases ttodumBca the right of stig- 
pregnant at least with the demonstratioo of matizing every emd-blooded sp^ator who 
good will, and would esU forth ftom them, refuses Ms COBCuirence vdiOe the latter is 
by a law of our sentient nature, which they altogether hfdpless, and most awkwardly so, 
could not help, an honeipt etoothm of good under n charge so very disgraceful. In 
will back again ; and, fnsfes^ of the envy j^vowing, as he docs, the principle, that all 
«nd derision which so oflCil assafl our rich the pimiC Mlief which is nrinistered to 
^hen charioted in s]dettdour along the more poverfy^ eirslls and aggravates the amount 
remote and outlandish streets or the dty, of it in the land, and that it is only by 
would it be found, that the equipage of this ef^rts of unseen kindne^, that any thing 
generous though somewhae eecMitrie dai- ,, ' Can be done for its mitigation^he 
tor, had always a eomdy and comptdmnt hare the aridimetic of private 

hdriiage londeied to it. Bysnch a Uldi^iyheaefijlsnoe, and more especially of hU 
ment at ihii, might an indiVMliial tbrieU|fo- ewiui-i|te cannot drag it forth to that ground 
out a district, and a fow indiviidtuis of virihflt^, on which he believes that the 

out the city et large, rechdin^the Wholi^ of wMe ad its charm and efficacy would be 
our present generation to a Ij^bdliiUjee fi>r dWpated — he cannot confront the un- 
the upper dasses that is now told liberalities which pass in secret convey- 

this too, not by the mfolstimclOn of tAogo anoe to the abodes of indigence, with tlic 
beggarly elements, which serve degrade doings and> the doequeWd reports of com- 
and to impoverish the more, but by the niltfoeship...he cannot anticipate the disclo- 
mmistration of such a moral influence a* surcs of that eventful day, when he who 

S 
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seeth in septet shell tewncd 9 ?^* however 
jBueh be mey be aasured^^ that droppings 
of individMal sympathy* as far oatweigh m 
value the streams of charitable cbatribudon, 
which ^ve been cohstnicted^ bv the la- 
bout and the aitidcp of asttociatcd men* as 
does the tain flrom heaven^ which ^eds 
die nUgh^ ibren of our world, oiibne^ 
in amount, the water which dows thrm^fa 
all the aqueducOM^ hmnan workmans^ 
that exiafrin it. Ftm aU ihia he i» m* 
eluded by the very copiHttan in 
the materials of the queation ace dieted ; 
and silent endurance is the oMy VOy in 
which he can meet 4e Mlpta mhlie 
charity, wldk they nm and the 

triumpn of thchr wSMy hleawMH||eidey&> 
tnenu*eTeft thoiq||h eonylncedell tM while, 
that, by dwhr^obtnulvn banii» they have 
supmeded a fys man piwdiictiiye benevo* 
lence than th^ ever can veplaee 4 that they 
have held forth a show of noagnCtude and 
effort whtdi th^ ean in no way i^ahse; 
and with a style of operatifni, mi^ty in 
promise, but utterly instgnldearit in the re- 
sult, have deadened all th^ re^osibilities 
and private regards, which, if sufihjeed, 
without being diverted aside, to go fbitb on 
their 


dve victnittos, would fM a mote 
, j as weU asamoieprec^'hlihttte, 
to the cause of suffering humanity timmr 
can be raised by loud and open piocloxna- 
tion. 

The disciples of the Malthusian philan- 
thropy, who keep back when they think 
that publicity is hurtftil, shoidd 
on every occasion when puMiCi^ is hiWtn- 
less. That is the time of their vmdieBlion $ 
and then it is in tlieir power ^to mpel^^m 
the same arma, with those LUhptmnsiii 
chanty, who tliink that th^ doqi^ When, 
in fact, they have done nothing but mia- 
chief. We hear much of the hheiA|i<y of 
our age. But it appears to UP to be neierly 
as minute in respect of amount, as much of 
itis misplaced in respect of directioo^ nor 
can we discovw, save among thodi^mted 
mtsaionartes of Serampomand a IbwWtms, 
any very sensible appmlniatiiimB tn^tbe 

d'SSft.-sSHisS: 

our was nch, and for our sskes he mwame wjE|ho<teflte stla^, Imve cer- 

and ere the world he dled jlTSlntercstca 


m 


many must be bis followers, wlio regard 
their wealth, not as a possesion but as a 
stewardshlpt We anticipate, in time^a much 
higher rate of liberality than obtains at pre- 
sent m the Christian world; nor do we 
know a cause more fitted to draw it on- 
wards, than one which may be supported 
yisihly, without attnctins a single indm- 
ffhialtopauperiim, and which, when com- 
peimaneki^ and substantially, will 
Widrt»» and ^ for ever, thp moral distance 
tOf bur * from a state so corrupt and 
the appaia^ slidl be 

is ablei not ffdntly to skim, 

but thomw^^ to saturate the ffunilies Of 
our poor with educadott, thorewill be room 
tolaige sums abil lilm saiuifioes ; nor do 
we know <ni whom the ouiden of this cause 
can sil so gracefully and so well, as on tbpse 
^wbo have spcpulamd their feelings of 
attachment from aUsocklias^or the idicf of 
indigence^ and who am now bound to de- 
moiu^tei that fhis is not because their 
judgment has e^tingusdiCd tlielr sensibili- 
tiqs i but because they only want an object 
set hemre jhem whidi may satisfy their un- 
dertttt^if that* without doing misditef, 
they map finely vender of thrir means to 

Witff^ie W conclude for the pre-^ 
sent WM two auch men as Dr 
Chalmera arid iWr Hnnigham coincide 
in opiluori Ott &y subject of domestic 
economy, the coincidence cannot but 
affbrd a strong ground for Iklieving, 
that they sue botti in the right. Tlie 
it%h Ohtistian purity of the one, and 
the dear practical of business of 
the nther, may Aimish a sufficient 
f, mt Whet they a|^ in sup« 
g and preparing is neither dcfoc- 
e in prindple on the one hand, nor 
lUmtUdnable in practice on the other. 
England abeadjr oTtes much to Mr 
Sootlandoures no less 
to Dr (^aliihttaMbr his labours^ al- 
though' hff m no opportunity of 


e reclaimed t6 the ^knowtsdge 1 


dmrttcrcial entetprisc 
t Dri^tOfMOngdom. Our eorres- 
that he conceives it to 
l oartremely indelicate in any 
nfiitfflif Psridatnerit> cspedallyif he 
' long standing, to come 
; stat^ to ibo cOi|ntnr, that 
aieevronl Parliaments of udiich he 


SotfU of our readers iire^i!loi^fi4||[dev. 
surprised at the clamour tosif ^ 

in tne House of Coimn0ni''lmi^^khr^i^ 

Caledonian Canal, and to 
friends especially, the ara ^ 
a Scotch job*' IS particula 
ious, as applicable to thia wuthji il 

OB account of its bdiig qiM? . , , 

most magnidceat and ^smOiidid^t^ ^Wlbeeii arMemh^aiid even perhaps 
national structures, and also^ftutU«4t$ a Miuistcri hawo expended Uie sum ot 
having been undcttdkeirfor thd «^O0^M>^qipon a work, which, by his 

voi.vii. an 
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own shewing^ ought only to have a- who stands so perfectly unconnect^ 
mounted to about £900^000^ without with it, as neither to inhabit the 
once alluding to the exUuiaton of the country where it lies, nor almost to be 
original design, or the change of times known to Aese professionally inter- 
since Ae estimates of Ae work were ested in Ae wwk; but from Ae op- 
made, almost twenty years ago. pertnnities wbidi be has had of ob- 

However sanguine Ae immediate serving ita beneficial effects upon a 
abettors of Ais meat natiimal under- widelT extended district of country, he 
taking may have oeen in Ae outset of is induced to state what is known to 
this buaness, Aey were not singular hint on Ais interesting stil:r|^> bdng 
in Ais respect ; and if any one will m reatdt of his expemnee fbr the last 
take Ae trouble of going back to Ae twenty years, 
debates of the House of Commons, Fkior tp Ae period of the com- 
and inquire into Ae feeUn^ of Ae mencctnent of the Caledoniau Cana], 
oounti^at Ae time when Ae ques- Ae A^^tshitants of t^ Hkhlands 
tion of the Caledonian Canal was first and Western I^es of Scotland, were 
agitated, he will find, that on all in a state which may be descnl>- 
hands it proceeded feom Ae noblest ed as maintaining a degree of ape- 
motives which can actuate Ae human Ay even beyond what has b^n 
mind. WiA what degree of pnqwi* too often ascrioed to them. Having 
ety in political economy, we snidl not no incitement to labour, they were 
venture to inquire ; but at that pe« unaccustomed and unacquaint^ with 
riod, every means were exerted to ms- it, and Aey consequently spent their 
courage emigration, by providhlg fer days in tlie^nost supine indolence; 
the surplus popuktion ofTAekm^^ without any stimulant to Ae habits 
at large, ancl of Ae Hi^lsnda of (tfiiriuatipy; if they looked to the past, 
land ip particular, uAdre the more it^convayed little Aat could sati^ a 
beneficial system of aenveswg Aese rational mid intelligent mind ; and 
districta into large iifKfe firms, hadun- Aere was no motive in the Ature to 
avoidably numerous fiimilies destitute, arouse them from a state of sloth. 
KmipaAm, as then conduet^ by de- Ilut let any one now traverse Aese 
signing per^g, was not only rumous tnountoinoiia and insulated districts to 
to Ae emigeant, but Ae permission Ae norAward of that chain of lakes 
of it, under easting drcumstances, forming the track of Ais Canal, and let 
would have been a atain tqxm Ae Bri- him patiently investigate the present 
Ah name. WiA a view to put a atop Mte of Ae inhabitants, and firom ob- 
to Ais traffic in human mmgj, ^and a^atipn and experience compare them 
to amdiprate the oondiAm Ap na-« wiA the pact, and he will be astonisb- 
tive Highlander, Ae X^egislaturp, wiA ed at Ae Aaiye which has been pro- 
that denee of humaiuty wluA so ducedevenwiAinAe last ten or twelve 
eminentty distinguishes toe inieesufes years vifon Ae intelligence and mon- 
of Ae British Parliament, wmght aers of the inhabitants, and at the way 
ployment fbr Ac labour of lAich Aey^can now apply their 

Ae poorer classes, a temporary q^da and tSA hands to work. If 
nature, but such as waacalculmd to nO hf ^ Ihrm a just estimate of Ais 
be productive m beRd^t to Ae present he must not look for Ae com- 

ana Aiture rircomswQfd Of tm egft^ pmm in Ae present state of any part 
culturis^ Ae manu&^^^^janfl^BQi^ M the ITidted Kingdom wiA which 
ner, as Ae qnly " „ ^ — * we afe acquainted. The fiirmer state 

means of rdM; and epn- of Ae nbrAem parts of Scotland is 

sideration and adyk^;, % A abaqliiMf haniAed feom Britain, ancl 

tors of Ae United " Ac Cahn q ^ eoiulaCion^ ia now infused 

,donian Canal was Ae whole. To comfMure 

Ae meeatue hem A ps# Aerefine now 

thr wilcln nf An Bnsshn 

vm^ Aeemjpeton^iii^ev^ " aware Aat we may be told 

to ^be dtf^.Jpq^tical eOPM)i^i ^ .b| dbse who, from mptiinsQf disan- 
met^ neiAer Jim jpchrimenkand chagrin, took an early 

though lk>!%e0ly^ WiA.AA ffimt pm against Ae CaMonian Canal, 
nor inS^noi^ ifmk, Ihose who thaX^tSe improvement of the High- 
national work^^ A ita i^ysration, yet hum and Isliuads of Scothmd is not at 
are comiaetod wj^ lot to see more of to be jdaced to Ae account of that 
It has fidlen to \ any other Adividual work, niw to the useAl operations of 
it than perh^ 
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dm cotnraisBioiiers for roads and 
bridges; they say, forsooth, that it 
is to be traced to the geiier^ effects 
of educatioD, aiid lo <& pregpress of 
cmlimdoii* We rea^y adimt, that 
those hare had dieir sl^ in effect* 
itig die great ^ange alluded to, bnt 
no one will be haray enoi^h to af^ 
firm, that the expenditure of a r^ 
large prcAMnrtion w £800j(^0 in day* 
ia/fotir, has not effected the nmt 
)K>wcri^l changes on this coimiry, 
and on the cnstibiiMi and ammrii of 
its people^ The Writer this ardde 
has bad o|ipoituiiities of remark- 
ing the ineresie of capital among 
the poorer dasses of those districts— 
and the direct tendeimy which this has 
h 1(1 of increasing the resouiues of the 
country. By the savings ftom thdir 
earning at the Cfdedonian Canal, which 
they have ultimately applied to the 
purchase of beets a^ fishing-tackle, 
and of numerous small trading ves- 
sels, and to the estabUdunent of ban- 
(helmsmen in various rural bntoches 
of business. The discontented and the 
ignorant, however, do not even hesitate, 
ill <«upport of their olijeetious to this 
work, to state, that it has been chiefly 
executed by EngUshmen, and Wdsh^ 
tnen, and Irishmen ; and that the nm* 
neyhas not only been carried ffwth 
of Scotland, but even finm Eun^ 
to America. In the first place, we 
happen to be of opinion, that any 
source of eroplopnent or increase 
capital, to the inhabitants df one pvt 
of the united kingdom, must, in its 
ultimate qmratioo, benefit the whole 
—it must also be oonsidefed, in can- 
dour, how. such a work of artyCcnhl 
be undertaken or ma^mmed % imv 
set of untutored inolvidiials im4» 
in the second pkee, we make ffnr ait- 
swer to such a pontion, thst^ hi OUT 
humble opinion, it was none of die 
least of the benefits of thk work thet 
it collected artisans of everv docrip- 
tion from England and Ireisnd, who 
taught the peq[ile of the H^hkiitds of 
Scotlttid how to han^ the spade, the 
mattock, and all the 
the artificer, thereby ptoOleiM mtHA 
more permanent end lasting 
on the manners of the pet^eof tiim 
districts than all the Unmes of the 
most enlightened age* ^ ^ 

Even if we admit, tiiat iHfh 
this money hundrods of the uititbe 
have been enabled to ent^rste' to bur 
American settlements with oeunitotand 
advdiiuigc to themselves, thoo^ this 
may not be wha was originally sought 


after or intended, yet we even venture 
to claim this also as one of the advan- 
tages attending the execution of this 
wtwk, in which we are borne out by the 
pr^ttt practice of the country ; fbr, in 
point of fact, large sums are now ac- 
tually paid firom the treasury to en- 
ooun^ emigration to certain of our 
Golon»l establishments. Now, how 
miltil better is it fbr the individuals 
and fiu ilie country, that these people 
should acquire the means of follow- 
ing thdr inclinations with the savings 
of thdr own industry. 

With regvd to the utility of the 
Cale^ian Canal, in a nautical and 
commercial point of view, it is certain- 
ly too late, and comes with a bad grace 
from th^ legislatively concerned in 
this undertaking, tooonmloiii publicly 
of thdr own doings. l%iere may in- 
deed ^ no intmedtaie use fbr a canal 
of a large capacity in tltis dtuatlon, 
but those acquaint^ with the history 
of the Csnal, long since executed, be- 
twOMi Mlhs of Forth and Clyde, 
techniealw termed the Great Canal,** 
may recdueel that its dimensions were 
at first cenddefed to be by much too 
large, and that it also was treated as a 
work ruinous to the adventurers ; and 
that the huge sums advanced fto its 
completion by the givernment were to 
be Icet tor ever. Bat let ns attend to 
the toot and experience of this example: 
Hie Forth and Clyde Cana! is found 
to be by mn<^ too small in practice ; 
but, nemtiidess, ns it is, the money 
ndvnnced by jrovernment has long 
since been rtpoKU It was, therefore, 
in our humble opinion, the sound- 
est peticy tor the kgislstnre, in the 
orignial fom^tion of this great na- 
tional work, to do ill the first in- 
stance, upon a mt would admit 
of the largest of mercfiant ves- 
eele. and even of the nualler of his 
MiOesiyb di^ war ; or, in other 
worn, to avoid the error of the 
nropSiitolea thf the Forth and Clyde 
omal*' Budd if hone of these last 
imould jev# enter the Caledonian 
Canal, vessels of an dasses 

wIB mus^mng it with the more ease 
Md mbOlty. There ate few, if any, 
or small canals In Britain 
mpuefty sufficiently eligible for 
llto due of the bc^ts assailed tor them. 
Btie horsto 01 ^ oonse^uentiy seen dn« 
with the utmost difficulty, while 
tlm boats are continually touching and 
rubbii^ along the banks and bottom of 
these Canals. In the Caledonian Canal, 
on the contrary, much facfhty will be 
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given, and much animal of Hearn power sidering, therefore, the zeal which has 
will DC saved in tra^age upon this ever been ^wn by the legislature for 
gr^t work. Although, Aereiore, the the advancement and improvement of 
cxtendai size of the Locks and exoi^* the Iriali tenitory^the drains^ of its 
tions of this work has greatly enhanced and all its mterests— wenave no 
Its excuse, y^t, in an extended na-* hesitation in stating it as our opinion, 
tional t>mnt of view, and from therin* that the Caledonian Canal is a most 
exhaustible sumily of water* we eon- important link in the chain of national 
ceive Its large dimensioiis to be of the prosperity. 

importanfee to the public. With t^ard to the profesricmal in- 

Those who complain of this under* dividual who designed and has so ably 
taking as iueffid^t, do not perhaps conducted this work^ we cannot speak 
take the proper view of its msition. firompmcuialks^l^ge; but, judging 
fredc which is now prinfia fikie from his works, we con- 
estabhshed between such ports as Li- sider hunim be one of the most emi- 
treroool and the Baltic, may not, -for iietit engineers that this country l^s 
a length of time, be made to pass ever produced : and whether we regard 
through this navigation, as every hisprofbsriomdsldll in theperfect man- 
new estabhshment of this deaeription ner in uddeh' the locks and masonry of 
must necessarily come slowly into this work have been executed, or the 
operation. It is true, that all i» unostentatious and simple manner in 
at present shut to us, and espedaliy which it has been conducted^ we think 
m those who take a narrow view ot he stands hig^ in any comparison with 
the sumect i but wctc we to enter our continental neighbours i and we 
upon the efficienev of this vnwk at ore quite sure that, in regard tohis esti- 
large, we do not despaur of satlsfac^ mates, ffew <rf*his brethren at home can 
tonly ppin^o out many sources of be applied to with preference for ac- 
trade which this navigation k emin- curacy in this respect. In concluding, 
^ Open ahd extend, we oli^rve, that both the man and his 
Without appearing too sanguine, we works are an honour to the age in 
may noti^, that it is e)ctremely which he livei ; and we think him ill 
probable that an entirely new branch of requited by the sneers of any class of 
trade will be opened between London men, for the boldness of mind with 
and the other eastern ports of Great which he unifbrmly grasps the most 
Britain, with Londonderry, Bel^t, and difficult and hazardous undertakings 
the other western and northern ports of ofhisprofeBsion. It is hoped, however, 
Ireland ; a trade which, we venture to that the period is not distant, when 
say, will bring the mutual interests of mote fovourable impressions will be 
the United Kingdom into a much itoote‘ entertained of the Caledonian Canal, 
immediate union tliatr could iUanyodi- and wlien the just and merited praise 
er inanner have been cflMed. A voy- of the public' will be amply bestowed 
age from London to by the Ck* upon the Commissioners for their un- 

Ityoniaii Canal, is jikt ebout the some wearied labours, and their Engineer, 
custance as by the Ijatid^s End, while and, finally, upon dl who have had 
the safety of the voyuge, kt all times, the merit and honour of being in any 
but especially in time of war, kgrkatly rnkuner identified with this great na- 
in favour of the northern paismgtft^ Con* fiimial undertaking. 

^ * 

, , ^ SONNEt. 

Kekf thon a, cn#ifet.vli^^bap]icatxj 
Who wam4 ihdt sejditti ^ting imw dtsplaw f 
Who would not loTO tho nkwifcfff 
Whkh opedk m 

, Thiu ever look'««iiid^e|Mliioh»^H^^ w he ; 

Fteeerve thy W(a««**i** 

9tm bloom, w tnw cndwaoc. 

Oeoror thnl alt tbe art to me.— 

— Whliir.ttagay pui«n^ y«u n^did Rom 
Migr daa^ ilia tfe ; 

But wbdmille mMat Bteneyboadde Mo«W) 

The eady ^Is im seen to 
He finds its simple naves a sw«ct enclose. 

Which art oft i^cdb—but never can supply. T. D. 
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JOHN AND JOAN^ A MEW EOEM. 

To Chsistoeheb NtJiiTHy Esqittrcs 
HOKOUHED and LEABlfSD SIA^ 

T MAY opine^ fhmi the tenor of sunttiy weiglity article^ in your invaluable 
Miscellany^ entitled Blackwood'a Ediubotougb Magazine, that 1 shall be fortified 
by your support in mine cstimatiQll of a work of seduetiyc and popular Poesy, 
the which hath been lately pubUifoed ; (it Is needless to say that 1 mean the 
celebrated Don Juan, (or John) of that most noble and illustrious genious, the 
Right Honourable, my Lord Byiott ;) forasmuch as it containeth, ,not covertly 
wrapt up, but palpt&y ambodlei ond oomubstantfoted, divers insinuations 
against matters of minor beliei^ both os to morality and decorum, of all persons 
who have been blessed with a regular and well grounded education. In pur- 
suance hereof, have 1 bethought mwlf, momover, to attempt a work unto tbc 
best of my poor endeavours, uie wmeh, peradventure, may serve (in lack of a 
better,) as a sort of antidote or ooantar<*chanD, for this mddy generation, to 
the dangerous maxims set forth in that fomoiis and much peruaed poem ; al- 
ways provided, that it is far foom mineititendon to myself for a moment 
on the same parallel with its right nobk and hoiumrwe author. 

Howbeit,. learned Sir, 1 now venture to send you a select fhimnent, or rather 
portion thereof, the which I have concocted and ^berated to the uttermost of 
my poetical capabilities ; and the which redoundeth to the credit of a sex and 
state too lightly held and treated of by the (otherwise) right noble and honour- 
able poet. 

Nor do I dubitate, learned Sir, that, sans father peroratioh or introduc- 
tion, your approved critical judgment, in such like matters, will not foil duly 
to appreciate its serious and (1 may say) didadk teht^Ucy, notwithstanding, it 
be composed in a metre, or stanza, the which hath beeik, of late, too much ap- 
propriated unto unprofitable jocularities and fiicetiousness. Craving licence, I 
rndite myself, honoured and learned Sir, dec. 

JoSIAU SHUFliLEfiOTIIAM. 

July 12M, A, D. 1820. 

Gowkshall Northumberland* 

t 

JOHN AND lOAN, CANtO U* 


1. 

Loud laughed the Soldier ; when the Reeve, who now 
In sullen silent guise hod sitten long. 

With doubtful eye, bent head and moody beow, 

The whiles the glee and laughter worn strong, 

As if it gauPd him sorely, seeing bow 
Thus ladies gent wdTe treated with such wrong, 
With accents rather low, and somewhat hpaise. 

Began, in gentle phiises, his discofim. 

% 

Ah ! Sirs, quoth he, were I to tell a tale 
For every lying i^end ye have ^ 

Invented, at a gentle sex tundl, / 

By tlu^ whose beads are hot and hearts are cold. 
Believe, my store of praise woo}4 Betsr Ail, 

Tho' 1 should parame weAvM^i 
But this that lam 
Shall serve for many, sl& 

Of woman's love, whtdh A Id Iford fo Woo, 

When woo'd, bow foil many proofs them be. 

And how immutaUe sad jwkss too«- ^ 

3Iy love, tliro’ all the world I'll follow thet," 
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Jckn and Joan* 

So Juliet 8ays««>«» ; the bird that cnea “ cuckoo/* 

His small mate fi)lloweth thm fimi tree to tree> 
From bough to bouah^nay e*en flom imy to spniyi*^ 
Still restless^ thro* the merry houra of liuy* 

4 . 

And while our Love hath nurture^ to endure 
And^burn^ like radiant beacon, seen aftr. 

Thro* untried seas a streaming CytmsUre, 

At once our Matin and our Ve^er star. 

No marvel it abideth strong and sure. 

Amid the turmoils of this worldly war, 

A constant pilot, and a guiding %ht, 

Thro* BtormB by day, and rocks mA drools by tught. 

6* 

But when, to feed the dre, it once is seen 
That dt material doth not much abound. 

Or that no did, save or damp or green. 

Or else croso-grain*d or knotty, can be found. 

And the dame waaceth rather tmn and mean. 

And yieldeth an uneasy, erackllng sound, 

. Flickers, looks blue,^low8 red«^ waves about^ 

Now very smoky, and now nearly out; 

0, 

Then, mid the stomla c^Tilhioonirasted tcmjt»er. 

Where neither haffi a dttle of submission. 

This semper iddm^ that eadm semper ^ 

For ever crosdtig, always in attrition, 

(’Twould puzsle metaph]^ Kant, or Kemp&r, 

To bring about a moment’s ooaKtion,]| 

Then, that such souls as these should still love on. 
That is a mivade dur Love ah>ne t 


7. 

It springeth like that low and unseen Rose 
TOat on the mountahi summit disres to grow. 

Where Autumn hardly tbawa the Ung*rii» snows, 

And storms Unheard, imd unknoM whmwinds blow ; 
Tliere, where the weary. Journeying clouds repose. 

And the moon dimm, widi long ascent and slow. 

And fays and lesser spirits play at even. 

Like harmless Bghtnitig iaa «umitier*s heaveiu 


'Tis like the Petrd that the s^or eyes 
With drea4t**«V traach’rous seas condemn'd to roam,— « 
That still is raktsmaath ihe sumuiast stdror 
And on the iamt waters halth its home ; 

Above the curlhig billow etili it dies, 

And deeps woO aruMI in the Bern fiiM, 

Lull'd Inr tne di«tdcil Of the whistling sqjo^ 

And rock'd to xmt On hdle that rile m ftIL 


* va , 


And this in mm (oi: 

Th«tanlj«enr«4 

Beludd « onnle mr «ira ouier dj^, 

(UnkM the aoumr 4f the hbt'r/modts iie) 

aQ their ihrae tieen ming^ 

Thek naMmenkt gmUtagitafd^ 3^^ 

With scarce • phuiK to swtoten anttM^ 


[July 
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c/oAn afid Joan, 

10 . 

Oh I miracle ! (—a greater can there be — ?) 

To see how I^ove can shed his holiest balni^ 

Within a drcle none dares walk but he — ; 

Where all are sick, fresh and without a quahn; 

So underneath the depths of the wild sea, 

Ev'n in the loudest stonns,— is a calm, 

But truce to hopes-Hmy atoiy must iH^sped, 

John met with Joau^ Wd^^ woo*d> and tney were wed, 

11 * 

One small objectiottf either diey overpassed, 

Or else demsed, when it wsss Iwought in view; 

He was an aAalif and lAe an acidp 
And this, when ^was too lace, uiey found too true. 
The longer still the more, they efferve$eed,, 

As mcHre confirmed, by time, meir tempers gr^w,— 
A sort of fizaing, sputtering communion. 

Sir Humphrey Da^ calls a e^emic wikon/* 

IS. 

Like that small, wooden pair that stand, so sly. 

To tell us what the w^rther Is about. 

Where Gammer comes and curtsies, when 'tis dry. 

And Gaffer, when it rains, doth make his lout. 

So sometimes they might have a dearish sky. 

But 'twas when he waa in, and die was out 
As for the couple that arrange the weather, 

God knows, they never are at home together. 

13. 

So, long, this loving, most unhanpy pair 
Liv'd, like a brace of angry addm fang^d. 

So piteous of each others’ ilroes they were. 

One could have home to see the other bang’d, 
(Altho’ that sight were worse than death to bear) 

Each for the others’ sake I— * a s they harangued. 
One day, upon the sorrows of their yoke, 

John, in a happy hour, resolv'^d snd spoke. 

U. 

Sweet Joan, thou kaow'st that 1 would die for thee. 
And well I know that thou for me woukl’stdie/’ 
And here he tvinkied, pitiftd to see 
Joan gave a sort of scarce a sigh, 

But wast thou gone, what maid would look on me, 

" With grief an’ labour worn, and cntbb’d and A'y, 
But thou, dear Joan, when fiiithfid John Hath died, 
May'st have a chance again to be a brido.'^ 

Id. 

** And, so my loring Joan, my dear-^dear, €<my, 

Since there is i^hing but a cbc^ of ill, 

'' Since I cannot affiud than alimony. 

And would be loath by quarreuiug to kill, 

(Thou know’st my bve, my heart was never stoncy ) 
“ Oh ! come and see media— fbr die 1 will— 

Die for the love of time, my darijng. die, — 

Yes quickly ill thO hofsepoud Vml 1 lie.” 

xe* 

** Let not the bitter drops, um gentle Joan, 

Bedim the lustre of thy mSdt mid eye. 

For since tim springtime of our life is flown, 

** And winter comes, and summer posseth bye, 

7 



ifW John, and[^(a««. 

" Beneath the waters^ peaceful and alone. 

E’en like the torpul swallow^ wiU I lie, 

The cutting shower unfblt—flie aterin unheard. 

And men shall aay ifant Johnr-*hath diimppeard*' 

' It* 

They ask-^-where goeth he that; oisahpenb ^ 

But udio cat! tell where he hath migrated ? 

Hold hut thy tatmu0, my Joain^ a»d*dry thy tears, — 
For trust me, Sweet, most vainly wl^ 'are dficd ; 
How can they reach a heor^ that’s proof to fears, 

** In Love’s strong fortr«s 8 ^<«hut‘eM aheUered ? 
What boots that fiaildrops down the chimney come, 
** Hiss on the hearth, or pAter roait 4 IJte room ?•— 

18 . 

In short, John’s flights of eloqd^nce refined^ 

Joan’s a!isw*ring eto^enee^by naluro tai^ht hcr^ 

I could not copy, #ere 1 in the mind t 
Nor can I teu you if her helpmate caught her. 

Less contradictiously, than wont, inclined, — 

Suffices it to sayi^thoy reachM the winter, 
Together->-tho* not aim in orm^ I 
But there they wei% and stood iqH>n the Mnk. 

19 . 

John hover’d on^the teink, in silent mopd. 

And look’d and Sl^d, and sigh'd and look’d again. 
And gaa’d with w{ph) vleiige on the flood, 

MThile, doubiltiBy, as pitying hts ]^n, " 

Joan, witli hfnr apron at her eyelid, stood ; 

At last, he seem’d to come Into the vein. 

And turn’d, as if to take a final kiss, 

^ Beffire he plunged into the brown abyss. 

SO. 

But Still a kind of look-*-not that of fear. 

Nor hope-^play*d round his months and check, and c 
His eye cnang^d not ; and, softly in her ear. 

He whisper’d Joan*— Ah, me ! self-murder’s sin— 
Could’st thou not take a little fHsfc, my dear. 

As if ia play, gentW push me in ; 

Nay, take a longer raii*<**mrther, my 

There now-i>pii)ow stoadj^i^ ine» dearest wife.” 

0 Couple ! e*en jn death aflbctimia^i 
Not Airria and her Pcetus are b^ora ye t 
Joan, fearful of the welfare of her mate, 

Resolving that his soul should be in glory. 

And rest, at least, when in another state. 

In love and strong aflObotkm (mith the stoiy). 

Drew back fVom him, aome poraon, not a little. 
Obeying her dear husband to a tittle r 

Then ran, with Antanmim resf^Ution : 

But wlmthcr Jedm hinf Only hidf ednsent^. 

Or Ibar was really In me com^tuAien, 

Or in the very nick he had repented ; * 

Or whether Fate herself was in confUsion, 

Or Fortune took a wMin, mr Chance relented— 

How ’twas, I cannot tell vou, to my life. 

But John a smt d^odgM in siJaah’dhis wife. 


[July 
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Jdhn and Joan^ 


23 . 

With opeti mouthy and sano^r staring ayas^ 

John for a second stood like any stone. 

Then lifM up his hands, in wild aurOTise— 

** For love of me didst thou go in, dear Joan, 

Or didst thou slip thy fbot? — ^what signifies ? 

There are no dtps; and since 'tis done, 'tis done ; 
Folks only can remark, since thou art gone, 

'Tis Joan hatli disappear^ instead of John/’ 

24. 

If tb^o be any scandal, John shall bear it<— 

Bear it he must, so even let it 
Then (after some bidf hour), that all might hear it, 
Tvo lost mv Joan<»— help !” John began to bawl ; 
And in a trice, nis esuse of grief to share it. 

Came trooping young and old, and great and small ; 
They drogg'd the piece of water, it h spid. 

And so Joan was not lost, but she was^eod. 

25 . 

She died — ^nor did her John long time survive, 

Tho" folks have wonder'd what should John destroy ; 
Some said that with his grief he could not strive. 
Whilst others whii^ a that he died of joy ; 

Some say the juice wl^h# when she was auve, 

took to soothe their woes, was Ais annoy ; 

But both are gone-^nmr ja a stone snppUed, 

To teach how this good couple BvM and died. 


Notes. 

Stanza C.-i*** Kempfer,^ one of tlie German Illustrissimi, now f<ngotten— a gieat phi- 
losopher. 

Stan/4i 8.-^“ The Petrel/* properly the “ Stormy Petrel/* vide the work of that «k- 
cellcnt graver, and not to be surpassed, mine <^d and woitby friend, Mr Thomas Bewtek, 
on Water Birds. 

Stanza 13.—** Small wooden pair/* Tliere is a sort of M fashioned barometer, com- 
mon m my younger days, conedfimg of a house with a male and female figure, who come 
out, in alternation, as it is wet or dry. 

Stanza 16. — ** E'en like the torpid swallow.*' Naturalists have conceited, that the 
swallow lietli in a dormant state, at the bottom of deep watiws, during winter. 

Stanza 23.—“ There are no slips /' an expression of children at play, who cry “ no slips,” 
when a false shout at maibles, or toss at pitch -pexUFy, occurreth. 

Stanza 85 — ** Some say the juice.” This m^t of a surety aomefiiing aid the other 
causes, inasmuch as he woujtd nave a duplicate portion after Joan’s decease ; a mauer 
which I have not hesitated to set forth, by marking die emphatical words with italic cha- 
racters. 
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Importation into France of the Cactiemit'e- 
'wool 6aa^<^M. Amadeus Joubett ouitted 
Paris in April 1818, and procet^ed nrst by 
Odessa, Tangarock, and As^tacan, to the 
rtunp of General Jermoloif in Caupasus, 
gaining information on the way, relative tp 
uie object of his journey, foom the Bucha- 
rians, the Kirghiz, and the Armenians, 
who frequent Astracan. He was there told, 
that there existed amongst the numerous 
hordes of Kirghiz (a nomade tribe residing 
in Bucharia, on the banks of the Ouml lake) 
a species of goat of a dazzling white, bear- 
ing every year a remarkable fl^ce about the 
month of June. The sp^mens of it which 
he there collected, convinced hipi of the 
identity of this wool with that which is Im- 
{xuted into France, through Russia. This 
discovery was the more important to him, 
as it promised to save him me long wid dif- 
ficult journey which he would otherwise 
have had to encounter, in penetrating to 
Thibet, through Persia and Cacdiemire. In 
tliis he was not deceived ; for he< actually 
collected scattered samples of this fine wool, 
at some hundreds of wersts from the Wolga, 
amoii^ the nieppes that separate Astracan 
from Oremburg, which satisfied him that 
he needed not to penetrate further. He 
had, besides, observ^, that in tlie lanmage 
of the country, they mve the name of Thi- 
het-goat to the anii^ which fumislied this 
fine fleece. He therefbre bought of the 
Kirghiz in this district, foom the hordes 
call^ Cara-Agadgi and Kaisacks, twelve 
hundred and eighty-nine of these animals, 
and directed his course homewards with 
them, by Tsaritrin, where he brought them 
across the Wolga. After making all the de- 
ductions from thfs number, occasioned by 
losses on the road, by the shipment of foem 
at Kaffa, and the passage home, there now 
exist in France four hundred of this stock 
of Cachemire-wool goats. 

During a short stay which M. Joubert 
made atConstsntinopIe, in his passage home- 
wards with his goats, he held a conversation, 
through the second interpreter to the French 
embassy, with an Armeimui named Khodja- 
Youssuf, who was sent eighteen yeArs ago 
by a house in Constantsiiople tatoCachemire, 
to procure shawls made after patterns which 
he carried with him. This Armenian luid 
resided a long time in Cacbemire, Lahore, 
and Pichawer, and in kaming the language 
of these countries, he <fotaiaed much \ nsi- 
tivc information as to foe manufacture of 
these valued arforles. He Stated fo 
Joubert, tliat foe animal whlfo yields this 
bi'autiful material is neither a camel nor a 
sheep, as some have reported, but is« goat, 
resembling foe common goat In appearance, 
having straight home, and a wbrte or clear 
brown coat A coarse hair covers foe foie 
downy wool, which last is the only material 
from which tlie shawls are wove. 


Khodjo-Youssuf had seen at Cachemire, 
twenty or thirty of these goals, whicli were 
kept th^ for curiosity. The women and 
children pick out the fine wool from the 
coaiyo hair, and other heterogeneous matter ; 
whiidi is ^terwards carded by young girls 
wifo their fingers on India muslin, to len^h- 
en the fibre, and clean it from dirt and foul- 
ness ; and in this state it is delivered to the 
dyers and spinners. The loom that is used 
is horizontu, and very simple ; the weaver 
sits on the bench, a ^ild is placed below 
him with his eyes on the pattern, and gives 
him notice, after every throw of the shuttle, 
cf the colours wanted, and the bobbins to be 
next employed. The finest shawls cost from 
& to 600 rupees (12 to 1500 francs.) The 
most bmut^ wool comes from the pro- 
vinces of Lassa and Ladack in Thibet ; and 
also a good deal of it is imported into Thi- 
bet and (kchemire, from Casgar and Bu- 
charia, all of which go to form the fine 
shawls, of which there Ls such a great dc- 
mand throughout Asia. The fine wool is 
brought into Cachemire, in bales, mixed 
with coarse hair. 

Meteoric Stone presented to ike India 
Company's Afwewm.— The following is an 
authentic account of a meteoric stone which 
was lately brought from India by Lieut. 
Colonel Pennington, and presented to the 
Hon. East India Company, who have de- 
posited it in their museum. 

Extract of a letter from Capt. G. Bird, 
1st Assistant in foe Political Dept, to Ma- 
jor Gen. Sir D. Ochtcrldny, Bart. K.G.C.B. 
to Major Pennington. 

LodianOf Sth April 1815.— .My dear Ma- 
jor, I lost no time, after my receipt of your 
letter to take the measures for obtaining 
foe information you desire relative to tlie 
meteorolite, which lately fell near the vil- 
lage of Dooralla. Accounts of this cx- 
traordinazy phenomenon had spread over 
the whole of the Seik country ; and for 
more than a month before your letter 
reached me, foe account of its fall, con- 
nect with a great number of wonders, 
had been reported to me, and that the people 
from idl foe neighbouring villages bad as- 
sembled at Dooralla to pay their devotions 
to it, but, now, after a very full inquiry, I 
fed quite satisfied that you may rest confi- 
daui m foe accuracy of the following state- 
ment. On the 18th Feb. last about noon, 
0ome people who were at work in a field 
about hall a mile distant from the village of 
DooraUa, were suddenly alarmed by the 
ei^osion of what they conceived to be a 
liUrge cannon, “ the report being louder 
than foat of any other gun they had ever 
heard,*’ whicli report was succeeded by a 
rushing noise, like that of a cannon ball in 
iu greatest force. When Iwking towards 
the quarter whence the noise proceeded, 
they perceived a large black body in the 
5 
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air, ajq[jarently moving directly towards 
them^ but passing wim inconceivable ve- 
locity, buried itself in the earth, at the 
distance of about sixty paces from the spot 
where d)ey stood. As soon as they coiUd 
recover fitin the tenor with which this ter- 
rific vision had a]^iaUed them, they ran to- 
wai^ the village, where they found the 
people no less tenified than themselves, 
though not having seen the stone, ima- 
gined that a marauding party was ap- 
proaching, and as but too frequently hap- 
pens, would sack their village. When tne 
Brahmins of the village were told What had 
really happened, they determined to pro- 
ceed, and were followed by all the peo|& to 
the spot where the stone fell, havuig with 
them instruments for digging it out On 
their arrival at the place, they fbund the 
surface broken and the fresh earth and sand 
thrown about to a considerable distance, 
and at the depth of rather more than five 
feet, in a soil of mingled sand and loam, 
they fbund the stone which they cannot 
doubt was what actually fell, bring alto- 
gether unlike any thing known in toat 
part of die country. The Brahmins taking 
immediate charge of the stone, conveyed 
it to the village, where they commenced 
a Poosa, and covering it with wreaths of 
fioweis, set on foot a subscription for the 
purpose of erecting a small temple over 
it, not doubting from the respect paid to 
it by die Hindoos, to turn it to a profit- 
able account. As I said before, it fm on 
the IBth of Feb. about midday, in a field 
near die village of Dooralla, which lies 
about lat 308.23'. 76°. 4'. long, within the 
territory belonging to the Pattklah Bajah, 
sixteen or seventeen miles from UmbaJlah 
and eighty from Lodiana. The day was 
very clear and serene, and as usual at 
that season of the year, not a cloud was 
to be seen ; nor was there in the temper- 
ature oF the air, any thing to engage their 
attendon ; the thermometer, of course, may 
be stated at about 68° in the shade. . The 
report was heard in all the circumjacent 
towns and villages, to the distance of SO 
coss, or 25 miles, from Dooralla- ^ The 
Pattahdh Kajah’s Vakeel, being in at- 
tendance here, when your letter reached 
me, 1 desired him to express itiy wisii to 
the Uajah, to have dtis stone ; and^ as it 
appears that he had been led to consider it 
rather as a messenger of ill omen, he gave 
immediate orders for its conveyance to 
Lodiana, but with positive injunctions, that 
it should not approacli Pattialah, his place 
of residence. It arrived here yesterday, 
escorted by a party of Brahmins and some 
Seik Horse. It weighs rather more than 
25 pounds, and is covered with a prilidte, 
thinner than a wafer, of a black sulphure- 
ous crust, though it emits no smell of 
sulpliur, tliat 1 can discover ; but, having 
been wreathed witli ilowers while in pos- 
session of the Brahmins, the odottr origi- 
nally emitledi may by these be concealed. 


It is an ill shapen triangle, and from one of 
the comers a piece has been broken olf, 
cither in its fall, or by tlie instruments 
when taking it out of tlic ground. This 
fracture discloses a view of the interior, in 
which iron pyrites and nickel are distinctly 
visible. Since its arrival all the BraluTitns 
in the nrighbourhood have assembled at 
my tents, to pay their adoration to it ; and 
no Hindoo ventures to ajmroach, but with 
^osed hands in apparent devotion, so awful 
8 malt^T is it in their eyes. I shall avail 
myself of the first escort that leaves Lodi- 
ana, to forward it to you.— -Or^^iaa/ Com~ 
muHiMiioH, 

Barlow' t Moffneiical ZHscovet ics.^^Ccr- 
tain Magnedcal discoveries are now in 
course of trial, for which we are indebted 
to Mr Barlow, one of the Mathematical 
Professors in the Royal Military Academy, 
viz. that in evei^ ball or mass of iron, if a 
plifoe be conceived to pass from north to 
south inclining, in these latitudes, at an 
angle of 194° compliment of Uic 

dip), and a compass be pointed any where 
in this plane, it will not be affected by tlic 
iron, but point ,due north and south the 
same as if no iron were in its vicinity. This 
plane, Mr B. has every reason to suppose, 
wiU change its position with the dip, or la- 
titude, so as to become parallel to the hori- 
zon at the pole, and pei^ndicular to it at 
the equator ; and it is this fact which Cap- 
tain Bartholomew is charged to determine, 
as far as it can be done, in the parts he is 
about to visit, while Lieut. Parry is supjms- 
ed to be malring corresponding observations 
in Bafiin’s Bay. Mr Barlow has also dis- 
covered i/Mt the magftetic qmUty of iron rt^ 
ridr; wholly in the surface^ so that an iron 
shril, weighing only 3 lb. 4 oz. will act as 
powerfully on the needle as a solid bull of 
tlic same dimension weighing upwards of 
300 lbs. — and by a judicious application and 
combination of these two facts, he has pro- 
jected an extremely easy method of coun- 
teracting the local attraction of vessels. 

Germany* Comotsy pellucid Bodks^-^ 

M, Encke, Assistant Director of the Ob- 
servatory ut Godia, has lately accomplished 
an exact representation of the track of 
the comet which appeared in tlie years 
1786, 1795, 180,5, and 1819. It is by 
means of an ellipsis of an uncoiiiinon foiin, 
if not absolutely unique, that toe orbit of 
this body (rather to be reckoned among 
planets t^n comets) has been traced. That 
this body was not self-luminous, is now 
pretty well ascertained: that the tail, or 
radiance emanating foom tois comet, and 
foom all comets, was a lucid vapour, 
through whidi rays of light passed without 
interception, admits of no question ; and if 
confidence may be placed in an accidental 
observation of the face of the sun, at the 
time when, by calculation, this comet should 
have been passing over it, the body also of 
this meteor was diaphanous otherwise it 
was so very small as to escape toe notice of 
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the obseirver, who was, indeed, moet intent 
on eittmlning the epots then visibie on the 
enrfaoe of the etin. 

Atmot^ric Phen(Hnma,-J^\^t most 
etrihing di^ience in the xeeiilti of the 9 .U 
mesphciic phenomena, Ihr the last two 
yean, ii in the number of meteon <001110 
of them of a lacge dee) : of Ig], no less 
than 95 appeamd in the eveningB of July, 

Auguet, and September, the three hottest 
mondii in the last year* It may ihei«« 
fore he inlhrred, that they are generated 
by heat in an atmosphere hi^tly dunged 
adth electric matter* 

New^ Pr<dection of the Sphere^lt this 
projectioii, which has been draim by Capt 
J. Vetdi, the gjlobe is supposed to be itt« 
scribed in a cylinder, the axes of the globe 
and cflmdet being at r%ht ang^ to eadt 
other, and thdr surthees, thereifbre, CQindd*> 
ing at a meridian. The eye is supposed to 
temain at rest in the centre of the gl^, 
and eadi point In the eafth^i Mtt&e is 
transferred to that of the cyHiider by a 
right line paashig ftom the etmfi's cteitre 
through that point The cyfinder being 
then unrolled, a view of thweanh is obtained 
on a plaM stir&ce. 

JEarrA^tuiA:er.<^rntell%en€e ftoifi the Ion* 
ian Islands announces, that oft the gist 
Febmary last, a terrible diock of an earth- 
quake liad devastated the isUnd Sdnt 
Maura. The Church, several publbs build- 
ings, and almost all the houses, were demo- 
libhed, and the roads destroyed. At Corfu, 
also, We understand, considemble Vofcanic 
phenomena have been observed, and a small 
Island has since emerged from the sea off 
Santa Maura, which is attributed to the late 
subterraneous commotion. His Majesty’s 
sloop Aid has been despatched to survey it, 
and to christen it Lauaerdale^s Rock, 

Greece.— M. Koumas, first profiessor in 
the Great College at Smyrna, and distin- 
guished by his learning among the Greeks, 
has just published, at Vienna, the two last 
volumes of his “ Coarse Of FbUcsophy.’’ 

The whole work is a methodical abstract of 
all the best compositions of the Getman phi- 
losophem. Its object is to instruct ^e 
Greeks in modem fimioiopliy, atid its circu- 
lation is Uk^ to he Very (coUsideraMe. 

BraziL^The corvette Le Bayardere, and 
the brig Le l%vori, sailed At>m a port of 
France, Oft the 14th of Feb. 1819, under 
the orders of M. Boussin, captato, on a 
"voyage of discovei^or sumy, atW the 
coasts of BmsiL They arrivd ’^at me is- 
land of St Catherine, the first toaik of tb»!r 
operations, on the 9eh of May, and fiom 
that point they bmn to eodn along all ^ 
shores, islands, io^, saad-bahks, and aveiy 
dangers passage as far as to fit Mva^, 
where mey anchored Oh the Ifith of AugtoU. 

‘Utey have henhy collected all too materials 
mniHe fbr too constructioa of a new set 
dr slterts. On thrir entrance, Juhe fi, into 
Bio Janeiro, M. Rousstn win received w^ 
distinction and cMialiiy by the 
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Court liis Portiteume Majesty expressed 
to him. In public, that he should, with plea- 
sure, enoourage an expcdidon^ the object of 
which Was interesthm to every aatioo } and 
added, that he shoum give oraers that the 
vtesds of M. Roussin should be entertained 
in an theports ofhisdomiiitons, with suit, 
able marks of benevolence to a mission so 
ttseihl inLits tendensy. Every where he has 
found these orders executed* M. Roussin 
was expected to mend about sk weeks at 
fit fialvfiidor, to rsm his sh^, tp refresh and 
reenrit the crews, Ac. till toe sun had pass- 
ed toe aenkb, when tot observatioiu would 
assume a greater degree of prediion, and 
he should w enabled to draw up charts of 
400 leagues of lands and coasts toat he had 
visited. By the end of October, he caleu- 
lated on pursuing his route to toe North, 
to eoxttplete his survey of toe coasts of Bra- 
rii 

hUeifveriee in By accounts re- 

orived frttti the interior of this hUherto in- 
accessible country, it aiq^ears toat the ex- 
pedition finder the comtnand ef Major 
Ofay, on whom the direction devolved after 
the death Of Major Peddie, has returned 
to a colony on the river Senegal, after a 
most harassing journey through the coun- 
try of toe Pomado. Mr Docherd, the sur- 
geon attached to the expedition, had, wito 
a Ibw individuals, however, proceed^ on- 
wards to Bammakoo, in Bambarra, where, 
our readers may recollect, the unfortunate 
Park finally embarked on the Niger. At 
this place, as well as at fiansanding and 
Tanuna, provisions were in abundance, and 
every sort of European merchandise in 
great demand : the native merchants pass- 
ing from Morocco across the Great Desert 
being the only channd for a supply of these 
articles. 

iSteam Navigetkm^A. new ship intended 
to ply as a regular packet between New 
Yoto and New Orleans, has recently been 
built, called the Robert Fulton, fihe is 
said to be, in every respect, one of the fin- 
est steam-vessels ever constructed. She is 
upwards of 750 tons, of a very great length, 

K whh lug sails; has diree kelsons, 
ntre one large enough for a ship of 
the line), tonther with bilgeways, and toe 
whole Secured and bolted in a very superior 
mahne r ; her frame timber and plank are 
of live 0 ^, locust cedar, and Southern pine> 
copper bdted and coppered. 

She will aflbrd accommodation for more 
than fiOO persons, and is fitted up with high 
and airy stete rooms, thoroughly ventilated 
by means of sk^-Ughts the whole length of 
toe cabin, which is very extensive. Her 
liRer-eabin Hr neatly arranged tor toe ac- 
ebtomofiation of ladies, and separated by 
toekas of fiddhig-doors, in the modem style, 
fihe bos alto a range of births tore and aft, 
together With a commodious fore-cabin. 
And, wltat adds to the greatest oomtort and 
security ef all, her engine and Other tnachin- 
eiy arc completely msiUated, and uncon- 
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necied as it were with the other pert of the 
ehip. In the centre, lengthwise, is a kind 
of well-hcde or square trunk, made both fire 
and water-pioof ; no possible accident, there* 
fore, by the bursting of the boiler, can 
reach either of the cabins. This trunk or 
well^hole being enclosed by thidL plankv 
caulked and leaded, may be inundated with 
water at pleasure, without any inoonvenicnce 
to the paMngen. 

The furnace is also completely surround- 
ed by tlie continuation of the boiler, so that 
no part of the fire can ever come in contact 
with wood. There is a space of about nine 
nr ten inches filled in with materials, non* 
conductors of heat, which answer the 
double purpose of excluding the heat from 
the cabin, and at the same dme deaden- 
ing the disagreeable noise of the ei^ine. 
She is alio provided with a leather hose, 
similar to those used by our fire-engine 
companies in this dty, which will enable 
the hot or cold water to be conveyed to 
any part of the ship, and funiishsng at the 
same time the great coovei^qr to die 
pessengurs of a warm or oola bath at plea- 
sure. Her engine was constructed by Mr 
Allaire, and is supposed to be the most 
powerful and most exact piece of workman- 
ship ever 'turned out in America ; and her 
boUer is said to be tlie largest ever known 
tq have been made in that or any other 
country. 

Europe owes infinite grati- 
tude to tile memory of Sir Francis Drake, 
who first introduced from America die po- 
tato. It has been lately stated, that tlicrc 
grows in Santa Fe de Bagotot a root even 
more nourishing and us prolific as this plant. 
It is called Arakatscha, and resembles die 
Spmiish chesnut in taste and firmness. It 
is indigenous to the CJordilleros, a dimate 
as temperate as that of Europe, and might 
be cultivated here with the same facility as 
the potato. 

Swit^fTland Plantain RooU o Fehrifitge, 
—Dr Perrin has lately read to the S^ety 
of Natural Sciences, of which he is a mem- 
ber, observations he has made on the febri- 
fugal virtues of the roots of the plantain 
iphntago fnajor^ minor et latijb^^ Linn.) 
He is of opinion it may be ei^oyed with 
advantage in intermictents. Tne question 
may easily be brought to the test of experi- 
ment, as the plant is common in all p^ ; 
and the leaves are known to every school- 
boy as a vulnerary. 

Phosphoric Acid.^'Mx Ban^jT, who has 
lately obtained a patent for ms mode of 
evaporating vegetable extracts in a vacuum, 
has observed, during a comparison of the 
preparations made in this way, and those 
commonly prepared, that pfawphorie |tdd, 
m a soluble state, is to be round in aQ iSbe 
extracts. On further extending the inves- 
tigation, it was ascertained that this add, 
baides that portion that exists, as phqs- 
phate of lime, is contained in a vast varie^ 
of vegetables ; and he bqs also remariGea^ 


that all these vegetables which arc cultivat- 
ed seem to contain phosphoric acid in great 
abundance. 

AtUidoU'for Vcgetiiblc PtWAO/iuf— The in- 
valuable properties of the plant fewdlea cor- 
difolia which have been brought to light by a 
continental chemist, duiui particular notice. 
Mr Draptez has ascertained, by numerous 
experiments, that the fhiit of the fewillea 
coroifiBiiia is a powerful antidote against 
v^table poisons. This o[^ion has been 
long maintained by naturalists, but we arc 
jnst aware thet it was ever before verified by 
experiments made on pui|^ in any part 
of Europe. M. Dropiez pdsoned dogs with 
toe rhus toxicodendron, hemlock, and mix 
vomica. All those that were left to the ef- 
fects of the poison, died ; but those to whom 
tlie firuit of the fewillea coidiiblia was ad- 
ministered, recoverved completely, after a 
sbprt illne^. To see whether this antidote 
would act in the same way, when applied 
externaUy to wounds into which vegetable 
' poisons bad been introduced, he took two 
arrows which had been dipped in the juice 
of ipanchenille, and slightly wounded witli 
them two young cats* To the one of these 
he applied a poultice, composrd of the fruit 
of the fewillea cordiiblia, while the other 
was left without any application. The for- 
mer suffered no other inconvenience, except 
from the wound, which speedily healed; 
while the other, in a short time, fell into 
convulsions and died. 

It would appear from these experiments, 
that the opimon entertained of the virtues 
of this fruit in the countries where it is pro- 
duced is well founded. It would deserve, 
in consequence, to be introduced into our 
pbarmacopteias as an important medicine ; 
but it is necessary to know, Uiat it loses its 
virtues if kept lonm than two years aftef 
it has been gathenri. 

New Patent for a PortaUe Gas 
The principle of this invention for making 
a gas lamp portable, consists in condensing 
the mfiammable gas by fordng it iqto a 
strong vessel by means of a pump, whicli 
vessel forms the body or reservoir of the 
lamp, and when it is desired to light the 
lamp, permitting die gas to issue in a suffi- 
ciently moderate manner to supply its bur- 
ner or burners, bjr means of a valve or a 
stop-cock of a particular construction. The 
Ifosenrolr or body of the lamp may be made 
of any substance ibat is sutncicntly strong 
and close in its texture to conbiia the con- 
densed gas. This body or reservoir of the 
bmp may be made of almost any form that 
may be wiriied^ provided the strength to re- 
rist expansive force of the gas be !n- 
erelMdi to compensate for any loss of 
Cteengm ariring nom unequal resistance. 
Tlie patentees, bowever, recommend that 
this body or reservoir should be made in 
the ftttm of a snhere, or a cylinder with 
hemispherical ^ these are the strong- 
est forms. 

When it is desired to have the lamp of 
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gold or silver, or any expensive material, it 
may be best to have a copper cylinder or 
sphere put into the more expensive case. 

The body or reservoir ol' the lamp may 
either form part of the lamp exhibited to 
view, or it may be concealed under a cable 
desk, &c. put into a statue, or the pedestal 
of a statue, or even put into a different 
room or closet from that where it is wished 
the liglit should be exhibited; and tlien 
uniting it with the burner or burners. It 
wilt also be a most useful appendage to 
carriages, mail, or stage-coaches, &c. as 
the reservoir may be placed under the seat, 
80 that tlic road map be illuminated in the 
darkest night at a milmg expense- It will 
also be a most useful lamp on board of 
ships. 

Coj^ e.— Substitutes for this useful bcriy 
have grown so much into use on tlie Conti- 
nent, that the importation of that article 
into Europe is reduced from seventy mil- 
lions of pounds annually to below thirty 
millions. 

Hare Colleciion 'of Books on Ute Early 
Ifidary of One of the great- 

est Bibliographical curiosities wliich for 
a long time lUs claimed public attention, 
is the Catalogue of Rare Books connected 
with the Discovery and History of Ame- 
rica, lately printed at Paris, by Mr Warden. 
IHie Books are on sale at Paris, but the 
Catalogue is in possession of the Editor, and 
may be had of the French booksellers in 
London. 

Duplex Tifpograph.-^Xn ingenious me- 
chanical invention has lately been com- 
pleted, called a Duplex Typngraph, which 
enables the blind to receive and commu- 
nicate ideas by means of letters. The in- 
ventor is Mr J. Purkis, brother of a well 
known musical character, who, by the 
aid of a skilful oculist, obtained tlie bless- 
ings of sight, at the age of thirty, after hav- 
ing been blind from tbe time of his birth. 
On the same subject it is just to add, that 
Dr Edmund Fry has printed a sheet, on 
whifih the letters are raised on the paper, 
and capable of being felt and read by tlie 
lingers* ends. 

The Assassins.-^ A. history of the Assas^ 
sinsf drawn IVom oriental sources, lias ap- 
peared lately at Stuttgard. From this work 
wc learn, thajt the Assasrins, a confederate 
people or society, which, in the time of the 
Cru^des, fur two centuries, acted an im- 
liortant part in Asiatic history, were, origi- 
nally, a branch of the Ismaelites, The au- 
tlior, M. de Hammer, illustrateB many of 
the events of the middle ages, and shews, ut 
the same time, tlio advantageous use Ruit 
might be matlc of oriental literature, if*' its 
cultivation were more generally attended to. 

The Assassins were a secret society, ort- 
ginally organized at Caito, wherdn the a.* 
debts took an oath to obey implicitly, a 
chief was even unknown to them, 
Thek Mrrible dogmas inculcated murder, 
and of their tundamental poritioni wos 


the principle that all human autliority, in- 
diiding kings, magistrates, and priests, was 
superfluous and pernicious. I'he author 
draws a parallel between these assassins and 
the society of Jesuits, who, though depriv- 
ed of their former influence, persevere to 
maintain their order. The princes of the 
ea^t were frequently so imprudent as to 
make common cause with Hasson Sabah, 
cliief of the order, a headstrong adventurer, 
who soon after became a terror to all 
princes and governments, polluting thrones, 
tribunals, and altars, with blood. 

To the materials collected from Arabian, 
Persian, and Turkbh manuscripts, M. de H. 
adds what Sylvestre de Sacy and others 
have written before him on the same sub- 
ject. His work is divided into seven books. 
The first treats of Mahomet, as the founder 
of IsUmism, and only dwells on such prin- 
cipal points as have not been noticed by Vol- 
taire, Gibbon, and Midler. It contains a 
synopsis of the doctrines of Mahomet. The 
second book narrates the foundation of the 
order of Assassins, in the year 1004 of tlie 
Cliristian eemt under the government of 
the drst grand master, Hassan Sabah. One 
of his deys, Hassan Ben Sabah Honiairi, a 
competitor for the throne, became, towards 
the end of the eleventh century, the founder 
of a new sect. He seized on the strong castle 
of Alamut, between Dilem andln^, and 
made it the seat of his power. The third 
book is an account of tbe reigns of Kia Bu- 
surgomid, and of his son Mahomet, and 
the wars which dicy had to maintain. The 
fourth book contains tbe reigns of Hassan 
il. and of Mabomet 11. both of whom up- 
held the doctrine of tlie impunity of crimes. 
Their history is intetspersed with curious 
details relative to the literature of some con- 
temporary oriental and western authors. 
Also, documents hitlierto unnoticed, of the 
Templars, who, at that period, appear to 
have been actuated with the spirit of Ismae- 
litcs. A charge is laid to Hichartl, King of 
England, that he resorted to tlie assistance 
of tbe Assassins, to effect the destruction of 
the Marmrave Conrad dc Montferrat. The 
fifth bo^ contains the reigns of three As- 
sassin princes, the former of whom, Dsclie- 
laleddin, bad his sovereignty acknowledged 
by the Caliph of Bagdad. His son com- 
mitted a parricide, but perpetrated no crime, 
according to tbe established principles of the 
Assassins. This book has also the reign of 
Rockneddin Charschah, the last grand mus- 
ter of their Order, with an account of his 
wars wi^ the Mo^l Hulagu, and the tak- 
ing of Alamut and the rest of their castles, 
in X2S6* The extermination of this horde 
of Ismaelites forms the subject of the sixth 
book. It contains also the description of 
the taking and plundering of Bng^d, by 
the Mrauls, in 1258, with the punishment 
of the Cali^. ln< short, it details the de- 
feat of the Assassins in Syria, by Bibras, 
sultan of Egypt, and the gradual extirpation 
of the doctrine of Uie Ismaehtes. The au- 
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thor concludes, by a summary retrospect of 
the remains of this sect, whidi yet exist in 
Persia and Syria, though unable to realise 
their horrible system of politics. 

Norway ana Sweden , — In the ** Annals 
of Literature,’* published at Vienna, by M. 
Gerold, is a notice relative to the Norwegi- 
an, Swedish, and Iceland language and lite- 
rature. The Norwegians both speak and 
write the same language as the Danes ; but 
in both countries the people have retained 
words of the ancient Scandinavian language, 
more or less. These words are not in use 
in the politer classes, which, in both king- 
doms, speak the Danish language, just as it 
is written. Since the Heformation, the Nor- 
wegians have not been without their men of 
letters. The first great Danish Hterateur, 
Baron Holberg, the dramatic poet, was a 
native of Bergen, in Norway, and the names 
of Pram and Steffens are advantageously 
known as living authors. To these may be 
added, that of Hcdberg, who has resided in 
Paris the last 20 years, and lias been styled, 
the Aristophanes of the North. 

The Swedish language, in its construction 
and inflections, bears affinity to the ancxent 
Scandinavian, though it has adopted many 
foreign words. The pronunciation is some- 
what like that of the German, wliilc diat of 
the Danes more strongly leschiblcs the Ice- 


land language. The merits of Linnaeus* 
Celsius, ‘ und other learned Swedes, is well 
known. Kellgrcn now holdi> the first rank a- 
roon^ the poets, iddner is in great esteem 
for his lyriral productions, and Bclluian for 
his anacreontics. The metrical translation 
of Horace and Virgil, by the Baron Adlar- 
beth, is considered as a master-piece. 

The Iceland tongue is the true Scandina- 
vian, and forms the principal basis of the 
Danish and Swedish languages. The in- 
habitant- ipesJc it in a degree of purity, both 
in conversation, and in their public acts. 
In Denmark and Sweden, a few Runic in- 
scriptions are the only monuments remain- 
ing of the andeni primitive language, but 
in Norway, certain andent codes of law are 
yet extant, written in the pure Icelandic 
language, before it underwent any changes. 
The mammar of this language is not at all 
complicated ; simplicity and precision mark 
the syntax ; the tmes are cadly known and 
observed, the slightest solcdsin wUl detect 
a stranger. The Sagas^ which recount the 
historical facts of Iceland, are the favourite 
readily of the inhabitants. Tlicy have now 
a distinguished author in that kind of liter- 
ature, M. Fispolia, whose sagas have brought 
down the Icelandic history to out own times. 
Its poetry has, in all times, been held ia , 
great esteem* 


WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 
LONDON. 


PiiEi'AniNO for publication, a new edidon, 
revised, corrected, and enlarged, of pie Rev. 
T. H. Horne’s Introduction Ui the Critical 
Study and Knowledge of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, in four volumes octavo. 

The Outlaw of Taurus, a poem, with 
Translations from Sophocles ; by the autlior 
of die Widow of Nain. 

'I’he Mona Melodics ; being a Collection of 
Ancient and Original Airs of the Isle of Mazu 

Immortality, a poem ; to which is added, 
the Pastor. 

Nearly ready. The Pi^lour Portfolio, or 
Post-Chaise Companion. 

Observations during a two years residence 
in Italy ; by Lady Morgan* 

In small octavo, Letters written for the 
Post and not for the Press. 

A Historical and Critical Account of Mr 
Mudie’s Grand Series of National Medals, 
embellished with Outlines of die entire Se- 
ries ; by Artists of Eminence. 

Memoirs of the Rev. Mark Wilks, late 
of Norwich ; by his Daughter. 

Sketches, illustrative of the Manners 
Customs of Italy, Switzerland, and France ; 
by Mr Bridgens. The plates wiU be co- 
loured, and accompanied by an appropriate 
descnptioii : to be published in 12 Num«- 
bers, royal 4to. 


A new edition of the Pocket Natural His- 
tory, entitled, The British Museum, hand- 
somely printed in five volumej^, witii piates 
coloured after nature. 

The Legend of St Loy, in four cantos ; 
by Mr J. A. Heraud, author of Tottenham, 
a poem. 

A Supplement to Wilkinson’s Londina 
lUustrata; consisting of several plates of 
Bermondsey Abbey, and of odicr Edifices, 
with letter-press descriptions. 

An Account of a three months residence 
in the Mountainous Country east of Home ; 
by Maria Graham : with engravings of die 
Banditti and Peasantry. 

Arioonensia ; or, Archsological Sketches 
of Ross and its Vicinity ; by the Rev. T. 
Fosbrooke. 

A Map of the Thames from London to 
Mamte, printed from English stone. 

.lujia Aipinula, the Capdve of Stambol, 
and other Poems ; by T. U. Widen. 

Letters from Mrs Delany, widow of Dr 
Patrick Delany, to Mrs Frances Hamilton, 
from 1776 to 17SS, comprising many un- 

E ublished and interesting Anecdotes of their 
ite Majesties and die Royal Family; now 
first printed fmm the original MSS. 

A Memoir of the Life of Major 'rophani, 
written by him&elf ; containing many nin- 
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gular Anecdotes of the cucle in which ho 
formeily moved. 

A Comic Poem on the Coxonatkm Claims ; 
by J. Bisset, Ksq. 

Travels in Euzope during the Pontificate 
of Leo X. ; edited by Mr Mills, author of 
the History of the Crusades. 

A History of Intolerance ; by Thomas 

Clarke. 

The Constitution, Order, and Discipline 
of a New Testament Church; by John 
Chamberlain, Misrionary in India. 

Historic Notices in remrence to Potherii]|« 
gay ; by the Rev. H. K. Bonn^. 

Shordv will be publiriicd, The Brothers, 
a monody; and other Poems; by C. A. 
Elton, £^. 

The One Pound Note, a tale of Mid^Lo^ 
thian ; by Francis Lathom. 

Popular Observations on E^gtmen and 
Diet ; by John Tweed, 8urga>n. 

M^ical and Surgical Remarks on Wens, 
by T. W. W. English, surgeon. 

Shortly will^l^ypear, Letters written dur« 
ing a Tour tlirough Ae Duchies of Nor* 
mandy and Bretagne; by Mrs Charles 
Stodhard; illustrated with Views, Costumes, 

&C. 

A volume of Sermons, by the Rev. W. 
Snowden, perpetual curate m Hoibuiy. 

'Outlines of Midwife^ ; by Dr Conquest 

Eminent Men. The Second Part of Se* 
lect Biography, containing the Life of Ber* 
nard Gilpin, with a Portrait, and that of 
Bishop Latimer, will be ready in the course 
of the month of July. ISmo. 2s. fid. 

The Cottager's Manual, for the mgnage- 


ment of hts Baes, fat evi^ month in the 
yean, both on the Sufibcadng and Depriving 
System ; by Robert Huisb, author of the 
Treatise on the Management of Bees ; Se* 
cretary to the Apiarian Society, dec. Sic. 

Going to School. Will be ready in Uie 
course of the month, a new edition of Mrs 
Sargent's Letters to a Daughter going to 
Scli^l ; pointing out the Duties toward her 
Maker M t^ernese, SchooUfelkmst m^^herm 
little work has been highly no- 
tic^ and recommended by the following 
respectable Journalists:— Gentleman’s Ma* 
gazme. Literary Gazette, Morning Herald, 
and die Literary Chioniele. In box with 
j^edges, or bound 3s. with a presentation 

Margarita and Yackoot, an Egyptian 
Historic Tale ; by Mr A. Salami, &c. 2 
Tols crown Bvo. 

Life of William Sancroft, Archbiriiop of 
Canterbury ; compiled principally from ori* 
gtnal and sauce Documents ; with an Ap- 
pendix, containing thk Diary of the learned 
Henry Wharton. Now first publislied from 
a Manuscimt in the Lambeth Library ; by 
the Rev. George D’Oyly, B.D. Domestic 
Chaplain to his Groce the Archbishop of 
Caaterimiy : with a portrait, ftom an ori- 
ginal Picture, by LutircU, in Lambeth 
Palace. 2 volt Svo. 

Lectures on the Philosophy of Modem 
History; by George Miller, D.I). late of 
Trin. Coll. Dublin. Vols 3 and 4, Svo. 
These volumes bring the subject down to 
the Reformation. 


INBUBGH. 


A FOURTH edition, with numerous addi- 
tions, will speedily be published, of Cuvier's 
Essay on the Theory of the Earth ; witli 
Minetalogical Notes, and an Accoimt of 
Cuvier’s Geological Discoveries, by Profes- 
sor Jameson. Svo. with platea 

Lectures on the Philoso^y of the Hu- 
man Mind ; by the late Dr Thomas Brown, 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the^Dni* 
versity of Edinburgh. 4 vols Svo. 

Eluents of Goomctiy and Plane Trigo- 
nometry; by John Leime, Es(|« foimerly 
Professor of Mathematics, and now of Na- 
tiwal Philosophy, in the Univmty of £- 
dinburglu 4th edit, enlarged and impe^ved. 

Geometrical Analysis, and the Gewnetry 
■of Curve Linas ; by Professor Leslie. One 
large vol. Svo. 

ElemenAi of Natural Philofephy* hy 
Professor ]..esUe> SvobSvou 
A Troidso CHI Heat, Theoretic and 
l^iofessor Leslie. Second odi- 


reiuaiKea. 

ions or the Bieyil Society of 
Vol. IX. Part;. 4ko. 
of James Crichton of Clnny, com- 
called the Admirabte Crichton ; by 
Pf Tytler, Esq. Second edition. 

J^ThtJ Poems of Alexander Montgomerie, 


author V the Cherrie and the Slae : widi a 
Prefetory Memoir and a Glossary. 

New ObservatWs on tlie Natural HLc- 
to^ of Bees; by Francis Huber. Third 
edition, considerably enlarged. 

The Elements of Algebra in Theory and 
Practice; containing all the most useful 
modem improvements in tlie Science; by 
Robert Sharp, Teacher of Mathematics in 
Edinburgh. 

In the press, and to be published in a few 
wo^. An Arabic Vocabulary and Index 
fer Ri^oidson’s Arabic Grammar, in which 
the words are explained according to tlie 
parts of spee^, and the Derivatives are 
traced to thrir originals in the Hebrew, 
Chaldee, and Syriac Lai^^ee : with Ta- 
bles of Oriental AMabets, Points, and Af- 
fixes; by James Noble, teacher of Lan- 
guages in Eldinbuigh. 

N. Bf-x-By means of an Alphabetical He- 
brew IJst given at the end, and which con- 
Uina almost every Boot that occurs in the 
Old Testament Sutures, this work will be 
fiiund uaeAil in serving at the same time as 
a Vocabulary of the HebreOr, Chaldee, and 
Syriac Languages. 

Geologia Hialtlandica, being a Memoir 
of the Distribution of the Rocks of Shet- 
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land, Uluftm^pd by ft Geolopcal Map and 120 pi^es close print, 8vo, in boArds, 
other engiavbigs, to wMch u pieflxM, an with elegant engraved figiues of the Cycles 
Bssay m Sirarillcatioti ; by Samuel Hib- of the Winds, and several Tables, ftom 
bert, M.D. P.IL$.E« M.M.S. dec. 4co. which are derived the prognostics of each 
Mr John Afiackenrie of Glasgow will pub- year and season of that part of the Cj^e of 
Usb, in the coune of the winter, a Treatise the Weather not yet observed, by whkh all 
on iie DiaeaStt of the Bye. may know the entire machiaeiy of the Wea- 

To be published in November, 1820, by ther.— •I'hc price to Snbscribers will be at 
subscription, a t^ain Account of the xecent- the moderate rate of Sic ShUhngSt and to 
ly discovered System or Cycle of the Wea- Non^Subscribers^ ht Seven a copy. 

ther.--.The book will contain upwarita of ^ 
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LONDON. 


AWTiauiTtfia. 


Remaiks of a Roman VOU ot B^nor in 
Sussex ; by the late Sam. tysoiis, Esq, 34 
plates. Atlas, folio. £l2, 12s. 


Bintj^ORAPHY. 

Boosey at^ Son^s Catalogue of French 
Books, for 1820, at very reduced prices, in- 
cluding Caxin and Stereotype editions. 8vo. 
la. 6d. 


Boosey and Son's Catalogue of Italian 
Books, for 1620— 

Boosey and Son’s Catalogue of Spanish 
and Portuguese Books, for IBtO^gmUs, 

Boosey and Son’s Modem Greek Books. 

Boosey and Son’s Linguist’s Guide, or 
Catalogue of about 50Q Grammars and Dic- 
tionaries. 6d. 


BIOOnAPHT. 


Portraits of Eminent Foreign Composers, 
accompanied with Biographii^ Notices. 7b. 

Biographia Curiosa ; or. Memoirs of Re- 
markable Characters of the reign of George 
III. 2s. 6d. 

The Authentic Life of Augustus Von 
Kotzebue, from the German; containing 
many interesting Anecdotes inustmdyft of 
his Character, the influence of his writings 
in Germany, its consequences, &c- Sec. 
12mo. 78. b^. 


BOTABV. 

Hortus Suburbanus Londinehria; or> a 
Catalogue of Plants cultivated in tbft neigb- 
bourhi^ of London ; by R. Sweet, F.LlS. 
Ids. 


CHEOKOLOUY. 

Chronological Tables of Universal Hli- 


illustration of the Outlines, aikd printed uni- 
form with them. da. Large paper, Ss. 

Abdallah; or, the Arabian Martyr; a 
Chrisdan Drama, in tliree acts. Is. So. 

BDtTCATlOR. 

The Ladies* Aritlimctic; by Morrison. 
18mo. 3s.fld. 

A New Method of Studying the French 
Language, without a master. 2 vols 12mo. 
lOs. sewed. 

A Father’s Seeond Present. 4s. 

Dialogues, intended to assist in fonnii^ 
the Morals and Taste of Young Persons in 
the middle ranks of life ; by the Rev. J. 
Bowden. 12mo. 5s. 

Eight Familiar Lectures on Astronomy, 
Intenaed as an Introducdon to the Science ; 
by William Phillips, F. L. S. Second edi- 
rion, corrected. 12mo. 78. 

FINE ABrs. 

Views, illustrating the route of the Simp- 
lon ; drawn from Nature by Major Cock- 
bum, and on Stone by C. Hulhanandell ; 
Part I. super-royal folio. 8 b. To be com- 
pleted in 12 Parts. 

The same of the route of Mont Cents ; hy 
the same Artists ; Part J. 8s. 

Twenty-four Views of Italy ; drawn fVom 
Nature and on Stone, by C. HuUmondell. 
Medium foho. £1^108. 

Viewa of the Remalna of Ancient Build- 
ings in Rome and its Vicinity, wifh Plates, 
beauttfoUy coloured to imitate Drawings. 
£7, 7s. 

ftsd 4tcr”l28.^ 


tory, brou^t down to the end of the reign 
of Geoige III. ; by Major James Bell^ 
folia £1, IBs. half-bound. 

CLASSICS. 

R. PoTsoni Notse in AriStophanem. Ap- 
pend. odjerit P. P. Dobre. £2, 28. imp. Bw. 
£1, Is. med. Svo. 

Scfmulffi Lexicon, Gr. Lat emu tow* 
bus, Gr. et Lat. oonsilio et cura J* BaRQr, 
opera et studio J. R. MqfOr A. B. e^tiUa. 
royal 4to. £5, 5i- 

DHaRa. 

Too late for Dinner, ^sl 8d. 

An Analysis of rite Tragedy df Faust, in 
Voi. VII. 


A Bcttiroaque Tour of the English Lakes. 
PattIL 4cp. 8s. 

Rctm’a Series of 26 beautiful Outlines 
to Goft^*iGi Tragedy of Faust ; Engraved 
ftorii ran Origin4s, hy Henry Moses. 4to, 
14a ItnpcrSd 4to, with proofs, £1, Is. 

A Hutm of die Italian Schools of Paint- 
info By T. James, M.A. 6va Ps. 64* 

Roman Costumes, drawn from Nature by 
I^OBi, and Oh stone by C. HullmandelL 
No I. Stq^-fpyal folio, 8 b* Cobured, 
12 b. To be oonmleted in four Numbers. 

Picturesque Views of the Architectural 
Antiqulrie# of Northumberland, /rom Gri- 
3L 
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m 

^Tinal Pictures, p-unted expressly for the 
AVoik ; by Wm. Dixon and Thos. IVf. Rich- 
rirdfion. Part I. Kkphant ko, 12s. At- 
las 4to, IBs, 

GEOOttAPIlY. 

Myers’s Now and Comprehensive System 
of Modem Geography. 4to. Part IV. 
with Plates and Maps. 7s. 

illSTOTlY. 

irhc History of Ancient Greece, its Co- 
lonies and Conquests — Part I. From th^ 
Earliest Accounts till the Division of tire 
Macalonian Fnjpiro in the East ; including 
ihc History of Literature, Philosophy, and 
the Fine Arts — Part 11. Embracing die 
History of the Ancient World, from the 
Dominion of Alex mder to that of August- 
us, with a Survey of preceding Periods, and 
a Continuation of the History of Arts and 
l,etleis; by Jilm Gillies, L.L.D. F.R.S. 
Ac. Ac. b vols bvo- £3f IBs. bds. 

jMtmoirs of Gregor M‘Gr^r,^ and the 
otliur Rcvolution^y Chiefs; to wMch is ad- 
ded, a Narrative of the Expeditions in Sonth 
Anitri( d ; by Colonel Rafterl With Views, 
Portraits and Map. 8vo. )4s. 

Kariative of the h' vents illustrating the 
vici^Mtudtb and the Cession of Parga, sup- 
j)orted by <i Seriu <)f Authentic Documents. 
Ry Ugo Foscolo. Bvo. 

All Lstimate of the Property abandoned 
by the P.irguinotO!), in refutation of the 
Statements cmitaincil in No 45 of the Quar- 
t.rly Review. Ry a Riirish Merchant. Is. 

laitures on the Philosophy of llistopr, 
accompanied with Notes and Illustrative 
Eiigr ivin ; I'y the late Rev. KiJckicI 
Blonikia. 20. 

Dod-leyS Annual lUgister for 1819. Bvo. 

2<L. 

A ( iicirtnsUntit 1 Account of the Pre|»ara- 
tions for the Coronation ot His Majesty 
King Chalks II. and a minute Detoil of 
that splendid ceremony. From an Original 
M S. by Sir Kdw. Walker, Knt. Royal 
8vo. 14s. L.p, 2Bs. 

A History of England, from the First In- 
vasion by the ttotnans, to the Accession of 
Henry VI I L By the Rev. John Lingard. 
3 large vok 4to. X*5, 5s. 

LAW. 

An Abstract of the Laws of Jamaica, re- 
lating to Slaves, witli tire Slave Law ut Aill 
length ; by John Luuait. 4to. 15s. 

The Attoiney’s pocket Book. 18s. 

mathematics. 


CJuly 


A Treatise on the Inflamouition of the 
Mucous Membrane of the Lungs. By 
Charles Hastings. 8vo. lOs. ^ 

An Address to Persons afflicted with 

Deafness; by W. Wright. 4fl. 

3IISCELLAN1ES, 

The Italian Confectioner; or Complete 
Kconotny of Desserts; by G. A# Jarrin. 
8vo. Ids. 

An F/SSay on tlie Evils of Popilar Ignor- 
ance ; by John Foster, 8vo. 7s. 8d. 

Pick’s Annual Racing Calendar. 7s. 

Essays and Sketches of Life and Charac- 
ter ; by a Gehdeman who has left his Lodg- 
ipgs. 12mO. 98, « T 

Annals of Oriciftal Literature. Part I. 
To be continued quarterly. 8vo. 6s. 

The Hector’s Memorandum-Book ; being 
Memoirs of a Family in the North. 78. 

Classical Journal. 6s. 

The Vision ; a Jeu-d’esprit ; by the late 
Sit H. M. iSden. Plates. 4to. 31s. 6d. 

Journal of the Arts, No XVIII. 7s. 6d. 

The Students CommOb-placc Book ; or 
New Elegant Extracts. 7s. 6d. 

NATunAL iixstohy. 

The Natural History of Ants ; by P. 
Huber, Translated from the French ; witli 
Notes. By J. H. Jolmson, M.D. 12mo. 9s. 

NOVELS. 

The IJfe and Adventures of Robinson 
Crusoe, with a Biographical and Critical 
Preface, written cxprwsly for this edition ; 
illustrated with twenty-two engravings, ^ 
Mr C. Heath, from a series of designs by T. 
Stollnrd, Esq. R. A, 2 vols 8vo. £2, 2?.-- 
Royal bvo. t'3, ISs. 6d .-Royal 8vo, with 
the plates on India paper. £5, 5s. 

Tales Founded upon Facts : by M. A. 
Grant, author of “ Sketches of Life^^and 
JManners, and Dehneations of Scenery, &c. 

, , , , 

Theban and Carthaginian 1 ales ; by John 
12mo. 6s. 

Gwelygordd ; or, the Child of Sin ; a t alc ; 
by the Rev. Cliarl^ Lucas, author of tlic 
Infernal Quixote. 3 vols. 16s. 

Tragic Tales, by Sir Egerton Brydges, 
Bart. 2 vote 12mo. 10s. 

'Hie Crusaders ; a historical romance ot 
the 12th century ; by Louisa Sydney Stan- 
hope. 5 vote 12mo. 27s. 6d. 

Giovanni Sbogarro; a Venetian tale, 
taken from the French, by Pcrcival Got- 
don. 2 vote 12mo- 12s. 

Thg One Pound Note; a tale of Mid 


xn^ VM**? jtwuiiM a 1 

T.othian. &C. Bv Francis Lathom. 2 vole 
An Essiv on Involution and ; , 0 - 10 . iig. " 

containing a New Method ot Ateetmaung 


MDSCjytto 
A Letter to T.oird Palmerstoh, on the Sub- 
ject of the Ophthalmic Institution for the 
- ^ Cheteea Pensioners, h* 6df 

dvice and Maxims for Young Students 
and ?^foctR*nncT9 of Medicine ; by D, John- 

ton. 


Endymion, 78. 6d. , . , t. 

Ffta-Fterian’s Alphabet; or Lyrical ta- 
bles ; Tales for Children grown up. 6U, 

The Fudge Family in Edinburgh, os. 
The Foe&d Work* rf Robert Anderson, 
authm of Cumberland Ballads, dec, 2 vote 
12s. 
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Ellen Fits^ArtJmr, a uiettical tale in five 
cantos- 8vpt 7$. fid. 

The Welcome of Isis ; a poem occasion- 
ed by die Duke of Wellington’s visit to die 
University of Oxford ; by the author of the 
Oxford Spy. 

Ppems« by ope of the authors of Poems 
for youdi* by a family circle. Poolsc. 8vob 
rje-fid. 

Peter Faultless to his baother ; 
Tales of Night, and other poems* 8vo. 6s. 

Dr Syntax’s Tour, No fi. Part II. Ac- 
kermann. 2s. fid. 

Lc Gesta d’Enriqo IV. by G. Guazzar- 
oni. 12mo. 7s. fid. 

A Queen’s Appeal. 6vo. fis. 

A Briton’s welcome to the Queen. Ss. 

The Hound Table. 8vo. 4s. 

The Stable Boy. 12mo« 4 b. 

POLITICAL ECOXOMV. 

A Report made to the Workington Agri- 
cultural Society, by J. C. Curwen, Esq. 
M. P. die Pret^ent 8vc. fis. ' 

The ImprovemHit of English Roads 
urged. 2a. 

A Letter to Earl Bathurst, on the condi- 
tion of New South Wales and Van Die- 
nian’s Land $ by Henry Grey Bennet, M.P. 

3s. 

POLITICS. 

Thoughts on the State of the Nation. 3s. 

An Inquiry into the Duties of Christians 
with rcs[>ect to war. 8vo. 6s. 

An Address to his Fellow-Countrymen ; 
by Verus. Is. 

A Word to the King, and a Word to the 
Queen. Bvo. 2s. 

A Letter to the King, on the situation and 
treatment of the Queen. 3s. fid. 

Fragments of a Civic Feast ; being a key 
to Volney’s Ruins ; by a Reformer. 3s. 

Reflections on tlie present difiiculties of 
the country, by an old Asiatic merchant. 3s. 

A Letter to S. Whitbread, Esq. M.P. Is. 

Ueficctions on the nature and tendency of 
the present roirit of the times ; by the Rev. 
G. Burges, Vicar of Halvergatc. fis. 

Brief Observations on the necessity of a 
Renewal of the Property 1’ax, under certain 
mo lifications ; by T. S. Hubersty, Esq. of 
Lincoln’s Inn. 3s. ' 

Remarks on the Merchants* Petitionaand 
Publicadons respecting restriedons on Fo- 
reign Commerce, &c. Is* 

Substance of the Speech of the Karl of 
J.ivcrpool, May 30, 1830, on tfic motion of 
die Marquis of Lansdown fbr a committee 
on die extension of our foreign commerce. 

A few plain facts rdative to the situation 
of the country at the conimenceq^ent of the 
year 1820, in regard to its finances, morals, 
and religions. Is. fid. 

THEOLOOY. 

The Scripture Doctriho of the^ TriUitv 
briefly stated and defended, and the Churen 
of lilngland vindicated from the cliaige of 
Unobaritableness in rctuning thc'Athana- 
sian Creed ; with an Appendix, containing 
a Critical History and Anidysis of diat 


Creed, uigether with a series of Notes and 
JllustrLitions from the early Fathew ot* the 
Christian Church, Ac. ; by Thomas Hart- 
well Horne, M.A. of St .Fohn’.s College, 
Cambridge, Curate of the united jurishes 
of Christclmrch, Newgate, and St Leonard, 
Foster-lane, Syo. 4s. 

A Course of Divinity Lectures . by liei> 
bert Marsh, Hvo, Part V. 2s, fid. 

The Adianasian Creed defended ; a Ser- 
mon, preached at Frome, on Trinity Sun- 
day, May 29, 1820 ; by Rev. Stephen 
Jjlyda Cossar, A.M. Is. fid. 

The Nature and Obligations of Personal 
and Family Religion ; by Dan. Dewar, 
LL.D. 12ino. Ss. fid. 

Vindicitt Geologicm; or tlie Connexion 
of Geology with Religion explained; by 
file Rev. W. Buckland, 4to. 4s* 

A Supifiement to the Historical and Cri- 
tical Inquiry into the Iqt^retatioii of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, with" remarks on Mr 
Bellamy’s new Translation; by Rev. J. 
Whitaker, M.A. ^ 

The Works of the Rev. Thomas Zouch, 
D.D. F.L.S. Rector of Semyngham, and 
Prebendary of Durham ; with a Memoir of 
his Life ; by the Rev. Francis Wrangliam, 
M.A. P.R.S. 8vo, 3 vols. 243. 

Considerations on the Theonr of Reli- 
gion ; by Edmund Law, D.D. late Rishop 
of Carlisle ; to which is prefixed, a Life of 
the Autlior, by the late W. Palcy, i^.p. d 
a new edition, by George Henry Law, D.D? 
Lord Bishop of Chester, Bvo. 1 2s. 

An Abbreviated Synopsis of the Four 
Gospels ; wherein all the passages arc col- 
lated, and every event or saying, rccorderl 
by any one or mme of the Ifivangclists, is 
briefly noted. The whole is so arranged, 
as to lay before the eye, at one view, tlic 
chapter and verse of the several Gospels in 
which any passage is contained. Bvo. fis. 

Sacred Literature, comprising a Review 
of the Principles of Composition laid down 
by the late Robert J-owth, D. D. l^ord 
Rishop of London, in his PrelccLiuns and 
Isaiah ; and an application of t)ie Prim i- 
plcs so reviewed to the lUuslration of the 
New Testament; ip a sciies of (’ritical Ob- 
servations on the Style and Strurtiirt* of 
that Sacred Vohime t by the Rev. Jolni 
Jebb, A.M. Hector of Abington in die dlo- 
ceBe of Cashell, Bvo. 12s. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Historical and descriptive Sketches of the 
Towti Ahd Lake of Horncastlc, in tlie coun.. 
ty of iJiqeohl^ and of places adjacent ; by 
George Wftir, plates ; royal Bvo, 12s. ; 
royisfl 4tU| 21<* ; elephant 4to, 24s. 

A brief History of Chri:»t’s Hospital; 
wifii a list of file Governors, J 2iiu). Bju , 
VOYA&ES AMD TlUiV£LS. 

Italy and its Inhabitants in the years 
181fi and 1817, with a view of the Man- 
ners, Customs, ; by J. A. Gailifle, 8vo, 

3 vols* 

A Voyage to Africa, wiili some account 
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of the Manners and Ciistoms of the Daho- been^, whh notes, &e. $ n^ether with Let- 
mian People ; by John M*Leod, M.D. ters des^pfive ot Travels through West 
&s, 6d. and South Barbary, and across the Moan- 

Journal of a Tour in Greece, tains of Atlas, &c.; by James Grey Jack- 

and the Holy Land, &e. ; by son. 

Turner, many dlates, Svo, 3 vols. £3, Ss. Travdh in fiHclly, Greece, and Albania ; 

Journal of Kew Voya^ and Travels, by the BeV. T. S. Hugfaee, Fellow of B- 
No 4, VoL 111* 3 b. 6JL manud Cdlege, Cnmidge i illustrated 

An Account of Timbuctoo and House, with engiavings of maps, scenery, Ac. 

in Afiica ; by £1 Huge AM Salsm Sha- 2 vt^ 4to. £5, ds. 


EDINBURGH. 

The Edinbuigh Christian instruettnr, the present time ; by Hugh Murray, 
No CXX. for JiQy. Is. 6d. F.R.S<E. 3 vnls Svo. £2, 2s. 

Duncan’s Itinerary of Scotland, with the The Philosophy of Arithmetic ; exhibit- 
principal Roads to London ; and an Ap- log a progresuve View of the Theory and 
pendix, containing an account of the Ca- Practice of Calculation ; ^ John Leslie, 
nals. Lakes, Mountains, Scenery, &c. &c Esq. formerly Professor of Mathematics, 
4th edition* 7s. 6d. and noif of llatural Philosophy in the Uni- 

The Gaelic Bible ; by the Society in versity of Edinburgh ; second edition, im- 
Scotland for Pkopagiitmg Christian Know- proved and enlarged, Svo. 9 b. 
ledge. Part 1. oemtaining ^ Pentateuch. Narrative of a Private Soldier in his Ma- 

4to. ds. ; royal paper, 7s. dd.— -This edi- iesty’s 92d recent of foot, written by 
tion of the fii^part of the eariy version of biniself t detaihnu many dicumstanoes re- 
the Scriptures In Gaelic, authorised to be lative to the Irish Rebellion in 179S, the 
used in the Churches and Chapels of ScoU Expedition to Holland in 1799, and the 
land, has been carried on by the Rev. D. Expedition to Egypt in 1801 ; and pving 
Stuart of Luss, and has been approved of a particular account of his religious mstory 
by the General Assembly. and experience ; with a Preface by the Rev. 

Edinbuigh Monthly Review, No XX. Ralph Wardlaw, D. D. ; second edition, 
for August. 28. 6d. greatly enlarged, 12mo. 3s. bds. 

' Thomson’s New Chunical and Hishmcal Orij^al Hymns and Poems, written by 
Adas, No III. a Private Christian for his own use, ISmo, 

Historical Account of Discoveries and second edition. 9d. 

Travels in Aria, tarn the earliest ages to 


Books Imported from America. 

Letters fhHn die British Setdement in Historical Sketches of the late War bc- 
Pennsylvania ; to which is added, the Con- tween the United States and Great Britain, 
stitutions of the United States, and of Penn- embellished with portraits of distinguished 
sylviiiia; together with an abstract of the Naval and Militi^ Officers; by Lewis 
laws respecting Aliens and Naturalized CL Thomson^ third edition. 7s. 
dzens ; a new edition ; by C. B. Johnson, The American Coast Pilot ; by E. M. 
M.D. Member of the British Emigrant So- Blunt. SOs. 

cie^. 48. 6d. The Old Bachelor ; in 2 pocket vols. 10s. 

The Western Gazetteer, or Emigrant’a The Letten of a British Spy ; sixth edi- 
Directoiy; oontabiing a geographical de- don. Satid. 

scription of the Western States and Teni* The Airs of Pafegtine ; a poem ; by J. 
tories, viz. Kentudey, Indiana, Louisiana, Pie^nt, Esq. thiMpition. 28. 6d. 

Ol^, Tenesas# and Missisripi^ ; lUinoIr, The Naval HwtflQPw the United States, 
Missouri, Alabtitna, Michigan, and Noith.i Bom the beginning of the Revolutunury 
Western; with Sketches of die Western WartothepMtent time; by Thomas Clark, 
Counties of New York, PennBylva]d% and 2 vols. 14ia dd. A 

Virginia ; with a deseripdon of the groat The HiRoiy of the Jews, from the Dc- 
Northern Ldees ; also general ffiieoCtons to eetmetion of Jmsalem to the Nineteenth 
Km^rahts ; a new edidm. Kh. « a Century ; by H. Adams, 2 vols. 14a. 

MemohnofaliffiidtieflyfMoiedkPenn- The Jwoiy of the United States be- 
sylvania duiing die last Yeant wkh lore the Revdlidon ; with an account of 
retgarks upon the general eccutMitfe% the Aborigines; hy ^ Sandford, Svo. Ids. 
character, and spirit, of that eventftd pc* The Distiller ; cootainiiig fiiU DirectioiM 
jiod; fis* ^ V Hr Mashing pM. Distilling all kinds of 
^The Federalist, or die NowOMStilatieii;^ Gtaitti aadimiiiti^ Hplland Gin and Irish 
by Mr Hamilton, Mr Jay, end Mr Madi» WMAy; a Treariseon Fermentation ; Di- 
son ; a new edition, with portmits of the rectiona for making Feast ; for all kinds of 
several writers. 21s. 4 Cordials, Compound Waters, also Cider, 

I f 
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Beer, and various kinds of Wke; together 
with a mode of imitating French Bnmdy : 
Hall. 21s. bds. 

Sketches of Lower Canada, Historical 
and Descriptive ; with an acocmnt of the 
and Aspect, the Morals, Habits, and 
Religioiis Institutioos of that Country | Iry 
J. Sansom, Member of the Americaa Fbt* 
losophical Society 6s< 


A Geographical View of Upper Canada; 
with remarks on the Situation m the Inhab* 
itants, Ac* and a complete description of 
the Niagara Falls, Ac. Ac.; by M Smith, 
third edition* Ss. Sd. 

The Historical Ametkan Register ; by 
T. H. Palmer, 4 volt Svo. dfa 6d. 

Dearborn’s Aoeount of the Commerce of 
the United Stntob 3 vein £3,58* 


Monihfy Lisi of New PubUcaikhs* 


MONTHLY BEGISTER. 


COMMERCIAL REPOBT^VLr 10 , 1680 . 

jrv|ur..The demand for Sugar still continues upon a limited scale, and priees so knr 
as wiu not reimburse the cultivator. For some time more sciivi^ was seen in the market, 
but notwithstanding the reduced state of the stock on hand, and the lateness and fallii^ 
off in the crops in almost all the windward and leeward Iriands, still sugar oonrimus at a 
low rate, owing to the great pressure upon die oommerelal intereste of the eountry, and 
the lessened demand from the Condaent, which is now chiefly supplied with Sugar ftom 
the colonies of other nations. The deliveiy of Sugar from the warebooses for the last six 
months has been about 86,000 casks. There seems no immediate Droq)ect of any perpia* 
nent improvement in the Sugar market, so as to render the growth meim pxodiictivatothe 
planter. The defideni^ of the present crop in the Islands cannot be less dian 44,000 hhds. 
—•C 0 // 071 .— -Considerable sales nave lately been eflbcted in Cotton, and yet the prices xe« 
main stationary. Indeed, nothing else can be expected from the immenee stock on hand, 
and supplies waly receiving. The stock on hand is a^rw^t estimated at 484,000 bags ; 
equal to two years consumption at the present rate. incmasa of the hnpoHs from the 
United States, when compared with last year, is 77,000 bags^ and from the Biasils 
28,500 bags, whUe the decrease from the East Indies amounts to 83,600 bags ; but then 
the quantity is not in same proportion, because the packages from the East Indies ore 
one half smaller than those from the United State 8 .«.^ 02 ^.-oThe demand for Coflee has 
for some time past been very considerable, owing to the orders from the Continent, where the 
consumpt continues to increase. The consequence is, fliat the ptm are advanced mreatly, and 
the stock on band much reduced, notwithstanding t^t the supplies lately receivea have been 
very considerable. The advance on Coifoe arises altogether from the increased consumpt 
and demand, and from the real diminution of the stock on hand, and not from mecula^iom 
— The inquiiT for Rice has been trifling, notwithstandu^ an increased demand on 
the Continent, but which is now sup^died at lower rates than we can affiud R through 
otlier channels. Gram of almost ml kinds may be said to be on the decline, and 
unless the unsettled state of the weather continue for some time, so u to protract the har« 
vest and injure it, there is no prospect of improvement in the grain marimt- Tobacco 
remains exceedingly dull, and nothing but a reauction in price h^ can bring any frirther 
Continental orders of importance. On other articles of commerce there is no material aL 
tcration. 

Wo regret we canow state any material im^wvement in the geDcml trade of this ooun* 
try. The tittle Improvement in some forei^ morfeeta is mom than counteibalanced by 
the distressed state in the intamal trade of the country } which distress is not the work of 
a day, nor to be removed in a dw. Time only can alleviato this distress, and remove its 
causes. Neither the efforts of wvmmmt nor individuals can. The labours of the le*. 
gislature may disdose our distress and ks Causes, but wnfomr Ih^ can do tittle to remedy or 
remove it It is to vain to look t|old maritots where we formerly enjoyed the monq^y, 
but where it is now the business, me inclination, and foe duly, of both govermnent ana tne 
people to attend to their own interests and thdr own wants. Prom new markets aim we 
can hope for effectual relief. Those may yH he found ; but the best of these wiR |to^ 
long remain Jn our power. 

Severe as is the pressure upon al ufo cdonial conoems, It will become severar, inkss 
some speedy remedy is devisra to check the danger wfaibh assails them. The ciiwvition 
of the colonics of other nations will, if Carried on with the rapidi^ which it at present is, 
ruin ours. We must stop the slave trade or our colonies are undone. The measures we 
have long pursued and are yet pursuing, will never accomplish this object. These only 
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^ angment it9 etzeneth. This trade is greatly iiierease4'«**increa&ing^ 

it u trebled m extenUi-aiid quadnijded i& the misery which dQws from it. Of its enor- 
mous extent the fdUowing d^ument is an awful proof. In the House of Commons, it ap- 
pears, £54,000 nearly Was tnid for captured negroes, at the rate of £40 a head, for last 
year onljr. All the navy of EnglandJ^all the navies of Europe-^-will never chock it while 
Africa wishes to carry it on ; and while the colonics of our rivals heneht so much by it, as 
the increased culthration of Cotton in the United States afi^ds such a striking proof. 
These oovemments may enact what laws they p3eB8e»»4he violation of tliese wiU be winked 
at. While Africa continues to sell slaves, other nations will buy them. Africa must he 
taught to abandon that trade, or it never will be abandoned ; and till tins is done, our 
colonial prosperity cannot be calculated upon— nay, their min is not far distant. 


PRICED qUftAENT,— 6, 1817. 
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Course (if JKrf/ww^— Amsterdam, 18 : 5 C. F. Ditto at sight, 18:8 Rottcrdanit 
12:6. Antwerp, 18:8. Hamburgh, 37 : 3. Altona, 37:4. Paris. 26 : 80, 3 dayg 
sight. Bourdeaux, 26 : 10. Frankfort on the Maine, 165i. Vienna, 10 : 9, Ef. Fh 
Madrid, 34J. Dublin, 8 percent. 

Prices of Gold and Silver j per o;:.— .Portugal gold, In coin, £0 : 0 : 0. New Doub- 
loons, XO : 0 : 0. Foreign gold, in bars, X‘3 ; 17 : lOj. New dollars, X*0 ; 4 : lOJ. 
Silvrer in bars, stand. £0:6: 0. 
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3 per cent, reduced, 

3 per cent, consols,^ 

3,1 per cent, consols, 

4 per cent, consols,^ 

6 per cent, navy ann 

Imperial 3 per cent ann.^^ 
India 

. llAtldn^ -- ririfw rrrjrr r.ssrrrtrs 

12 14 pr. 
2 4 pr. 
70i 

67 

Exchequer bills, 

I’onsols for acc. 

American 3 per cent-s.^™,.*. 
French 5 per cents, v,.-.-.™-] 
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ALriiAiiKTrcAL List op English Bankkuptcies, announced between the 23d of 
Mciv and 23d of June 1820, extracted from the London Gazette. 


Atwll, T. NoUinglnm, laoc.'-inauuraoturcr 
Afkroyti, M. ('dUhoiiwiue-Jiianufiieturcr 

Aiulcy, !<• Doncaster, '?ilk-incTccr 
Ainswoithi T. tte H. Kolton ; J. Tliornicy, W.lr- 
riiigton ; and I\ Tort, 'I’urton, wlulstcrh 
R'Urcrs, J. Southampton, grocer 
niazdcll, C. St MartJii’s-Iaiie, C'haring-crosa, lock- 
smith 

Urunn, late of C'hai ing-cros.s, aword-cutlcr 
Hutb, r. ('. NagVhrad-court, pcifumcr 
Barter, II. Bishi»j)’s Waltham, groccT 
Hell, .1. 11. A W. Wilkinson, Old Broad street, 
merchants 

Bradley, J. Maiielicstcr, Mtton-manufucturcr 
Bragg, J. Whitehaven, thread- manufacturer 
Bulpin, R. late of Bridgewater, dnn>er 
noydell, J. late of Bethnal-grcen, coal-merchant 
Bright, R. late of Nassau-placo, Commercial-roa^, 
haberdasher 

('aig, P. Jiiveipool, tailor 

t'aiT, J. late of Wortley, A D. R. Tetley, 

Annlcy, Leeds, mercnanlr 
Coney, Tf . Strand, plumlior 
Cramp, S. Vine-street, Westminster, oom-dealcr 
('hanlm, D. 1 laverhlll, SufRilk, maltster 
Clarke, J. Wiikelleld, Vorksliire, bookseller 
Clunie, W. St Martiu*s-1ajie ^ 

Dawson, J. Meltlmm. Yorkshire, clothier 
Douphrate, J. Birackicy, Nortlmmptomhlre, tailor 
Dou^land, II. jun., di T. H. Davidson, Old Broad- 
street, ship and insurance-brokers 
Du four, W. F. A. Berners-street, Oxford-street, 
icwellcr 

k'awards, C. Gough-squarc, furrier 
Edwards, R. & J., Cradlcy, Worcestershire, iron- 
mongers 

FJlett, J. Crispin street, Spitalficlds, opach-spriug- 
maker 

Fallows, W. jun. HatBeld, maltster 
Fit/gerald, J. Vine-street, Lambeth, tim1)cr-inor» 
chant 


Frost, G. Wigan, L;ine.a*:hiro, sho])kecnfr 
George, S. N’lirlicrth, Pembrokeshire, imeivdraper 
Green, W. Li\erpo»>I, money senvoner 
Green, E. Leeds, earthenware-manufacturer 
Gill, T. Late of Little Tower street, liydrompler- 
niaker 

Gibbins, T. jun. late of tlie Flat, W'estliury-upon- 
Severii, m.isteMn.anner 

Ct'le/Uton, G. South Blytli, Northumlierland, 
butcher 

Hall, II. Nelson Terrace, Kingsland, broker 
Mammond, C. Durham, draper 
Hancock, J. St James's street, Piccadilly, coach- 
maker 

Hoi>perton, E. Liverpool, upholsterer 
Ha^gTea^cs, S. Li\er^>l, woolloUHtrapcr 
Harris, C.JBradford, Wiltshire, tanner 
llayles, C. a J. N., Portsmoutli, grocers 
llachett, R, Newport, Isle of Vviglit, spint-mcr 
chant 

Hays, P. Little Thames-street, biscint-bakcr 
Hensliaw, F. E. Derby, currier 
Hatfield, W. sen. Huntingdon, ironmonger 
Huggett, T. now or Jatc of Bermondsey street, sur 
rey, grocer 

Hoiwman, J. Churdi-strcct, Spitalfii hL, silk-m:iii 

uf^nrer 

Hughes, B. Bristol, victualler 
Illingworth, P. Waterlon-placc, Pall Mall 
Jarmao, T. Bristol, wine-merchant 
Jones, H. Holywell, Flinlslnre, draper 
Johnson, N. Biniungham, bed and matlrcBS-man- 
ufacturer 

Kay, R. Bury, Lancashire, coUon-spinner 
Lindop, R. W. Badlmll, Stalfordshirc 
Lott, W .late of LlandiIo,(:aerinarthenshire,dnwgiht 
i.owes, G. Commercjnl-lnuldiugs, Mincing-luie, 
wine-merchant 

Ijpscombc, W. Exeter, grocer 
|.oiig]iur8t, J. late of F.gham-llytlie, Surrey, car- 
lieiitcv 
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Llnner, J. Cheater, grocer 

Liubingtoii, W. |un. lete of Mark-lane^ merchant 

Macnatr, J. juo. & J. Atkiniou, Comhill, mer^ 


CJuly 


Stock, O. Brlatol, oabtoetpinaker 
Sylvaater, W. New Woodstock, mercer and 
draper^ 


MaUbuon, J. nowov latoof HuddenfieU, merchant 
Marlton, d. late of Stroud, aloucester^ure, en- 
gineer 

Haideet, T. Broad-street, Ratdiir, oUiiian 
MaiBand, A. dt J. Aildedey,Btent&nd, tommoivdrB 
Mason, O. Ckaid. Somacsetshhw, dothter 
Miles, W. Oxfordatn^ litteiHlia|Mr ^ 

Morns, T- jun., late of Wing, l^tlamlihUre, 


tallow-chandler 

sWter' j. Manchester, iimkecM 
Snowdon, fi. Honow-on-the-HUl, grocer 
Smith, O. Leieester-squaro, tailor 
ShtClIftk, J. Habfisx, grocer 


Seiurlt, L« Wevbridge, baker 
Sto«^, W. StewU^, 


Newell, 8. Honbam, Sttnej, bakar 
Newton, M. Newoastle-uj»on-Tyii«u dooper 
Na ti ^, ^ . dc A. Abmms of taBow* 

Pamah, T. Brettell-la^e, Ijlil^giwtafqidy ^1^ 
cutter 

Philbps, G. Manchester, plumber 
peters, J. ItoBibaiie-|daw, Qxford-etMct. 

Pretty, T. Tipton, Staflbcdahlre, ironnaantthp* 
tune V 

Prentice. A. k T. SbeBey, BCnnolieitw, imislixb, 
masnuaotisren 

Ree, A.4rW.Barle,Jiin. Easttondontlie^ ^ 
Robertson, A. Oroseenor-plaoe, builder 
Richardson, W. Wrotham, Kent, Snmkeeper, 
Sadler, b. fiumlngtaaxii, pumii-iiiakec 


8tmUt» i- L. 


Btfckii „ 
Kirby-stieet, Hat 


ishire, butcher 
i, mei- 


ii, W. Old Broad-street, ship-broker 
^ jT. bURof Rost, Harefordshire, groc 
Wbmle, Derbyshire, eottmirspinner 




ikcr 

. , Vorkshlre, dothm 
CdarbleHmsaon 
iane, morehant 
£ kbobtoaker, 
tUffmik WUtshire. grocer 


Adie, R* St J. Mae m i c e n , wodleinnwnifMinnn 
at DalUne, near Ciietf, lesldMg In Crieff 
Ardnbakt. A. baker and builder, Olai^ 
BalUngaU, A. 4e» T« merdiairte and writet% Glas- 


Alphabbtical List of ScotoN fiAXtJi^t^zBs, smimM Mween the 1st and 
SOtit JttBo 1820« extiBiBtedmiB ^ KdiBhuii^ Gasette- 

BdiiMiltitghI a dlvldmd of is. on 11th July, by 
Mr John mienee^ aeeonntant there 
XHck^ John, booksBlcr, Cdmburgh, a dividend of 
Is, on 51st July, by Alex, M4icrcdic, bookseller 
there 

PorveBar, Andentm. A Jarvic, hardware-merchants, 
Ghugow ; by D. Cuthbertson, accountant there, 
6d>Jul/ 

Foyer, J. of Cmlt, parish of Strathblaiie. one of 
toe partners of Aitken, Macindoe, A Co, ca- 
lieo-mnters apd merehauts, Glasgow; by W. 
Broek,xnenduuit, Glasgow, 4th July 
Graham, A. A Co. merenants, Glasgow, and carry- 
ing on iMgkiesB in Conception Bay, Newfound- 
kmd, undertheflnn of Graham, M'Nieol, &Cow; 
_byar - - - - . - - 

A- i 

If 'Anwar Sc Damnnu merehants, Olaigow; by 
, W. Roae, merchant there, lith July 

A M'Pl^l, merchants, Glasgow ; by 
H* Paul, acoocntaniViete, 6th July 
NnwIABbig, A. A Oa merchants, Glasgow; by 
W- BrocK, merabant there, lltb July. 

Paul, Damal, merchant, Greenock; a dividend 
of dd. on SOth July, by Mr Arehibald Black, 
at hiaeonDtiniFhoiHe w ere- 
Rosa, ThohMU, meMhaot, Montrose*, aAvideod 
on and after July 

Sanndess A Msflis, rocKhante, Aberdeen ; a di- 
vidond of Is, (M* on S7th July, by A. Chcyiie, 
ttsendiant there 

boutet A Walker, wood-merahanA apd boat- 
Dundeeiby'JphnSymen, bankedthere, 

^ carver and gdder, and dealer In 
‘ uiigh; a dlvidmid of 3s. 3d. on 
Malcolm, wnter Uierc 
{ Company ; by the trustees. 


Camuchael, BRin, roaAooatnctor and 
at Little Ttittythumb, near Perth 
Duncan, Robert, shoemaker and gjdribteler, 
Glasgow 

Feineuson, J. A. Co. drysatten and merehants, 
Gtssgow 

Fleming, John, nmehant, Cupar-FUb 
Oeddes, and D. Page A Co. ineraiaati, Eduiburgh 
Hamilton, J. wri At and bcuMer. Lanark, ond^W. 

Hamilton, wrignt and builder there 
Harper, G* mereanOle agents Skbnburgh 
HasweQ, Robert, merehant, Glasgow 
Jeffln^Jas. or J. JeOfayA Co. morchanA, Rdim 


John&ne, W, A Cqk 
facturenL GiaMpsr 
M'Ruer, J. A »Di»i, wtlAta and tUnber-mcr* 
chants, pla^gow 

Malcolm A D. Keith, iQtidtaqMaaora* GfeanoA 
Mapial:^ JL manlinat, SUBunahai), SoMmes^ 
EdinburA 

IL tavwwbi gPTiWi 

tosinw as a disdOer bnAer me Am of 
John Poefeoua ^ 

mamock 

Sdandere, A. baker and Glaa- 

AOW 

tatadadwt wd 


SO- 


Tgte^J. tad IjiUBM-aidUi; Crita. 
' oiviontBs. • 

B& fS ^tar anf yaiblimar M 



dthJitW^' 

there,' Htbl 


Seott^liAdkMfio, iDcfchants, Glasgow ; by Juhu 
'itbJuly 


lilt, 

26,. 

3d,. 


Bl]»tNB0RGHWi;LY.5- 



.3i»,0d, , Si, '.rifcOd. . , 

Avenge of Wheat, £l : 17 : 3 6-13th« per boll. 



OMI. 

Pease & Beans. 

Xitf* 


IStft.a 

...mod. 

td.. 

21s. Od. 

u,... 

...21f. Od. 

3d,. 


3d, 

...30ii.0d. 
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Tuesdtiy^ 

Beef (17 J oz. per lb.) Os. 6d. to Os. 8d. 

Mutton .... Os. 8d. to Os. Od. 

Lamb, per quarter • 2s. 6d. to 4e. 6d. 


Veal ..... Os. 6d. to Os. 8d. 
p# . . . . . Os. 6d. to Os. 7d. 


Qdbrtern Loaf . . Os. lOd. toOs. lid. 


Jidy 4. 

Potatoes (28 lb.) . . Os. 16d. to Os. Od. 

Fresh Butter, per lb. Is. 4d. to Os. Od. 

Salt ditto, per stone, 18s. Od. to Os. Od. 

Ditto, per lb. Is. 2d to Os. Od. 

Eggs, per dozen 9d. to Os. Od. 

Tallow, per stone Bs. 6d. to 9s. 6d. 


HADDINGTON — July 7. 

Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease. Beans. 

1st, '18s. Od. 1st, 2.9s. Od. Ist, 23s. Od. 1st, 22s. Od. Ist, 28s. Od. 

2d 308. Od. 2d 20s. Od. 20, 21s. Od. 2d, I9s. Od. 2d 20s. Od. 

3d, 358. Od. 3d, 22s. Od. , 3d, ISs. Od. , ld,......17s. Od. 3d 18s. Od. 

Average of Wheat, £l s 16 : 10 2*12ths. 


London, Com Exchange, July 3. 


Wheat, Red . 
Fincdittii . . 
Superfine ditto 
White . . « 

Fine ditto . . 
Superfine do. 
Old ilo. 


Foreign . . 
liraiik, new . 
Rye . . . 

]< inc do. . 
liarlcy . . . 

Fine do. 
Superfine 
Malt . . . 
Fine do. . . 


Must. Brown, 
—White . , 

Tares 

Tunnn, White 
—New . . . , 
— V’cllow . . . 
C'iiraway, new 
Canary, new , 
New 


^to63 
64 to 66 
68 to 73 


58 to 64 Boilers 


66 to 73 
75'to 78| 

— to 

— to —I 
32 to 38 
3S to 40] 
40 to 41 
28 to .72 
34 to .76 
57 to .79 
.50 to 60 
65 to 6h 


Hoi' Pease. 
Maple . . 
White pease 


New do. 
Small Beana 
|01d do. 
rick do. 

Old do. . 
Foreign 
Feed ()ata 
Fine do. 
Poland do 
Fine do. . 
Potato do. 
Fine do. . 


Seeds, ^c. 


s. s. 

41 to 44 
44 to 46 

42 to 44 
46 to5u 

— to—' 
4.7 to 41 

, — lo- 
se to 39 

— to — 
36' to 38 
20 to 24 
25 to 26 
23 to 26) 
27 to 281 
25 10 271 
23to30j 


Liverpool, July 4. 
Wncat, s. d. s. d. 
per 70 11 m. 

Eng. now . 10 3 to iO £ 

Amencan 9 0 to 9 S 
Dantzie * 10 0 to 10 3 
Dutch Red 9 3 to 9 
Riga . 8 6 to 9 .7 

‘ 8 6 to 9 3| 

9 0 to 9 b| 

9 9 to 10 
9 410 9 


Arcliangel 
Canada . 
Scotch 
llrish, 


{Barley, per 60 llic. 
,£ng. grind. 5 3 to 5 
—Malting . 0 Oto 0 


T. rf. s. d. 
Pease, grey .76 0 to 40 O 
I— White . . 48 0 to 56 0 
Flour, Ei^lish, 
p.2401b.flne47 0 to 18 0 
Irish . . 44 9 to 16 0 

Ameri. p. 196 lb. 
Swect,U.S. 36 0 to .78 0 
Do. in bond 26 0 to 28 0 
Sour do. . Si 0 to 3b 0 
OatmeaUpci 240 lb. 
EugliUi .73 0 to .75 0 
Scotch 29 0 to 32 0 
Irish - . 26 Oto 32 O 
410 to 5 ‘ 


12 to 15 Hempsced . 48 to 56 
14 to 151 Linseed crush. 56 to 63 
8 to 9; New for. Seed 70 to 76 
17 to 20 Ribgra&s 18 to 14 
0 to 0, Clo\ er. Red 
20 to 2 1!,— White . 

60 to 65] Coriander . 

8 i to 88l Trefoil, 

Raiieseed, £38 to £40* 


42 to 74 
50 to 106 
16 to 20 
30 to 72 


Scotch p . -I MV w u -t W» ‘.. rk O 
Irish . . . 4 2 to 4 8 Butter, Beef, 

'Oats, per 45 lb. Butter, per cwt. 9. .v. 

Eng. pota. . 3 6 to 3 10 Belfast • . 91 to 9.5 

Irish do. . 3 3 to 3 7 Newi y . . 93 to- 9 1 

Scotch do. . 3 8to 3 10 VVaterford . 91 to 92 

jR\e,pcrnr. 40 0 to 42 0 Cork, pick. 2d, 9.7 to 9 1 

M.'iltperb. 3d dry . 78 to 80 

I— Fine . . 9 6 to 10 0 Beef, p. ticrce 110 to 120 
I— Middling 7 6 to 8 0 Tungu. p. fiik. 75 to SO 
,B(ans, piqr. Pork, p. brl. 70 to SO 

English . 47 Oto 50 0 Bacon, per ew t. 

'Irish. . . 4T()to 45 0 — Short middleb 5" to )8 
(TUpcseed, p. l.£3bto£38lHaiTtsdcy . 55 to oS 


Average Fricet of Com in England and Wales, from the Returns received in the Week 
ended 2Uh June 1820. 

Wheat, 69s. 8d.— Rye, 43s. Id.— Barley, 35s. Od,— Cats, 254. 9d.— Beans, 45s. Id*— Pease, 46s. 4d. 
Oatmeal, 26s. 4d.— Beer or Big, Os. Od. 


Average Prices of British Com in Scotland, hy tlte Quarter of Eight JVinchester Bushels, 
and Oatmeal, per Bod of 120 lbs. Scots Troy, or 140 lbs. Avoirdupois, of the Four 
Weeks immediately preceding the 15//* June 1820. 

Wheat, 67s, Od.— Rye, 37s, 4d.— Barley, 30s. 7d.— Oats, 24s. .5(L— Beans, 35s. Od.— Poa&e, 34s. 7d. 
Oatmeal, 19s. lOd.— Beer or Big, 27s. 2d, 


METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 

The first fifteen days of .Tune were wet and coldish, the Thermometer seldom rising to 
GO. After the 1 6th there was scarcely any rain, and die temperature improt'cd. On tlie 
23d the Thermometer rose to 67, on the 24th to 71, on the 25th to 77, and on the 27th 
to 78}. A tliick fog from the east, during the night of die 27th, produced a sudden de- 
pression of temperature, which still continues. On the 28th the Thermometer did not 
rise ubovc 62, and the highest on the 30th was only 60. The average temperature of die 
whole month exceeds that of 1819 by half a degree ; the Hygrometer is also half a degree, 
higher, and the quantity of rain nearly an inch less. There is a similar coincidence be- 
tween die two seasons, in the temperature of spring water and the mean daiJy range of 
the Barometer. It is worthy of remark, liowever, that notwithstanding the similarity in 
the general averages of die two seasons, the niaximum temperature of Jiuic this year ex- 
ceeds the maximum of June last year; by ten degrees and a half, being orily one degt;ee 
below the maximum of June 1818, while the mean of the greatest daily heat is fully a de- 
gree lower than that of June 1819. We notice ^is fact, simply as illustrative of the rapid 
changes to which our climate is liable ; and as a farther proof of this we may also state* 
that the maximum temperature of the 20th of June was only 58, while that of the 27th 
was 78.1, or twenty degrees and fl7w//‘highpr. 

VoL. VIl. 


3M 



J{ cg'is icr.’^AIeteorologi ca I li cpo r/. 


MFTrouor.OGifAt. Table, extracted f mm the Hesrh^fcr kept on the Banh’t of 
the Tap, four milta ea&f from Ptrth, latitude ^ 20 , Kleuntioii 1S5 /uV. 

Jl'ne 1820 . 


THEFtMOMETEli. 
Mraii of i^rcatest daily heat, 

»dd, 

teinpcraturp, 10 A.M* 

10 P.M. 

of daily ovtremi's, 

10 A.M. and 10 P.M. 

d d'lil) olihcrvations, 

U hoh* r.inj'o of ihennoiiictcr, 

M(mp daily ditto, .... 

toui\>eratiirc of spriiij; water, 

BAROMETER. 

Mejin of 10 V.M. (temp, of iiier. W.l 
10 P.M. (temp, of mer. AO.) 


. both, (temp, of incr. AO.) 
range of barometer, 


AN hole range of barometer, 

Mean lUtto, dnruig the day, 

! nigiit, 

in iM hours, . . 

HVGROMETER. 

Ram in inches, 

K\ajioration in ditto, . • 

Mean daily Evaporation, 
l.edie. >fean, 10 A. M. . 

10 P.M. . . 

botli 

Amler'U)]]. Point of Doii. 10 A.M. 

: 101*.M. 

both, 

Uclat Humid. 10 A.M. 

10 P.M. 

. both, 

Grs. mois.iii lUUcub. in air, 10 A. 

10 P. 

tmtli. 

Fair days lil S taitiy d lys, lt\ 




Extremes. 


Degrees. 

thermometer. 

Degrees. 

6LA 

Maxurium, 

. 27th day 

78... 

47.6 

Mininnitu, 

0th, . 

. 40.0 

. 57.1 

Lowest maximum, 

, 10th, 

.51.0 

A2.3 

Higliest minimum, 

, 25th. 

60.0 

5 1.6 

Highest, 10 A.M. 

2('th. . 


.51.7 

laiwcst ditto, 

10th, 

A 1.3 

A1.6 

Highest, 10 P.M. 

25th, 

6S'/) 

417.0 

Lowest ditto 

nth. 

‘1.3. 3 

. 1.3.0 

Greatest range in 2 

' 1 hours, 27tl 

-'1.3 

.51.0 

Least ditto, 

.3d,' 

9..3 

Inches. 

BAROMETER, 

Inches. 

29.79.3 

Highest, 10 A. M. 

20th, 

.3(».3UII 

29.81.3 

Lowest ditto, 

1st, 

, 2 6(115 

2P.S().3 

Flighest, 10 P. M. 

27th, 

.30.3.30 

A. l.S.> 

Lowest ditto. 

1st, 

. 20.1(.O 

. .098 

Greatest range in 24 hours, 1 1th, 

. .62 . 

.OKI 

Lcaitt ditto, 

, 12th. 

. .020 

.182 

HYGROMETER. 

Degrees. 

Degrees. 

Leslie. Highest, 10 A. M. ISIh, 

17.0 


i.7i.A Lowest ditto, . 11th, . . fi.o 

2f.370 Highest, 10 P.M. 7th, . . AO.O 

.07 J Lowest ditto, . Ath, . . 7-0 

t‘8.7 Anderson. P. of Dcp. Highest, 10 A.M. t’()lh,61.0 

11.2 Lowest ditto, lOtli, .7A.(J 

'21.4 *. Highest 10 P.M. 25th, 61.0 

‘1>.2 J.owost ditto, 7th, 3^.0 

46.3 Rclat.Hum.HighCbt,J() A.M. 1 Hh, U.1.0 

4A.7 Least ditto, 7th, AA.O 

60.1 Greatest, 10 P.M. Atli, OO.O 

82.4 I.t'a.st ditto, 7lh,.5i).0 

75.8 Moi.s. 100 cub. in. Greatest, 10 A.M. 2i)th, ..‘37** 

.M. .216' Least ditto . 10th, .lAii 

,M. .220 Greatest, 10 P.M. 2Ath, .37 > 

.218 Le.ist ditto, 7th, .111 

M'lnd west of meridian, 22; e.ast of meridian, S. 


^IcTEOROLOCICAL Table, cxtrUctcd fnmi ike Register kept at Edinburgh, in 
the Observatory, Caltoifhill, 

N.B.— The Observations are made twice every day, at nine o’clock, forenoon, and ioiir o’clock, alter- 
noon.— The second Observation iii the aflonioon, in the first CYiliitnn, is taken by 
the llcgisunhermomeUr. 


, lAUdLli. I 

Th<*r. |liarotn.| lln-r. | Wind 


1-55’) L ... 

[■]=j v.w, 

'•«} IV. 

LAO ) 

. A5 f 


Aturh. I ) 

TUer. Barom Tl.rr. Wind. 


^ i >:. Al' 
,( M.3H 
^ \ E.A0 
M..30 
E. 4'1 
M.3S 
K. Al) 
M.30 
, E..50 
-jf M.42 
'I r.A.- 

“l E.A.-/ 
M.3S 
'^X K.M 
f M 12 
E. 48 

jjj M..37 |2 
e,ao 
..J M.37 

E.A.> 
M,10 
E. n 

“ ) E. 1 

^ 'I K. VJ 


LAM\ 

:.Ar, / 

■if.} 

'.il} 

[iU 

IcWe. 


^ ' J I 


He.'ivy rain. 

Rain morn. 
|(air day. 
Fair <la> , 
iraui night. 


Dull foren. 
rani uftern. 
Heiiiy ram. 
Imor. fair day 

Fair,biit dull 
Fair forcii. 
rain aftern. 
ihowcryilayjj 

Fair foren, I* 
I ram aftern. 
ILiin morn, i 
Ifasr day. ' i' 
Mild, with 

Hull day, 
j will: show ert* 
Vlild "iiiom. 
‘ram day. 


|j«nol6{ 

, 7 ! M.10\ 

e.a> 

H I" 
20^ >?•!' 


29.72S,M.A7> 

.702 E. AO / 

.657 M.60 ) I 
.0 >7 F,..30 Ip 
.71!) M.IO ( 
.2S1|E 5S) 


.2*16 V.60 ) 
.isoIe.a') I 
..512 M.5H1 


t r;. .ID 
( M.4.3 

M.30 

1 E..56 

.. .-,W.60 


.6SH M.A9 

1 E. BO 

.B02tE. f.l 

J M.AO 

.771 M.62 

i K- uA 

(-3 

.1 M.49 

. d.6'i 

1 E.I5A 

.OIO|E. 60 

/ M..53 

M .70 

\ E.7« 

E. 76 

f M.66A 

,201 M.78 

i E .74 

.17i' E 76‘ 

j M.A.> 

.180 M .77 

k E.7J 

. I 31 K. 70 , 

i M. IS 

.120 M.60' 

i E..58 

.101 E.67 

f M.47 

■ 9.027 M.(.l 

\ }..3l 

.H(d) i:. 1.1 J 

J 11.12 

.SSO M 50 1 

1 ^i..5V 



'Dun umni. 
suiislmir' t|,iy 
Fair loiL 
fr.uM aftei. 
Dull l<iu . 
ram .liter. 
jVVann foit*. 
ram aftir. 
'Fair, iMlIi 
[suMsiiine. 
Dull, da\ , 
i.un e\i II. 

I Dull di .w ilh 
sluiweii lain 
iHdt, ele.ir, 
Isiiiislune. 


Ditto. 

Foggy lore, 
xtiiishiiu alt. 


>Fiir, lufli 
I nil llllll . 



Ite^'id'ftT. — Ajtpuintmt'nls, Promultons, jc. 

APPOINTMENTS, PUOMOTIONS, &o. 




X . civir. 

Lord tilcnorchy, only son of the EarJ of liread* 
allMiie, has been returned Member of Parliament 
for Onkham)itoib room of A. Saville, Esq. who 
has oeceiitcd the ('IuIUtu Hundreils. 

II. ecclesiastical. 

The Mafiist rates and Town Council of Qut'cns- 
ferry have unanimouHly pie»ente<l the Rev. Tho- 
mas Diiiiina, A.M. to the church of that parish, 
vacant by the death of the Rev. John Henderson. 

On Thursday, the6(h of July, the Associate Coii- 
RreRation of Tranent gave a unmumous call to Mr 
John Maegilchi ist to be their pastor. 

III. MILITARY. 

Captain Hates, R. Art. to be Major in the 
Army I'Jth Aug. 1.' Pi 

Kettlewell, R. Art. to be Major in 

the Army do. 

Eitz Gerald, 12 F. to be Major io 

the Army do. 

1 Ur. Lieut. Pratt, Cant, by purch. vice Holmes, 
ret. 25th May 1820 

< 'oniet Wilmot, Lieut, by purch. do. 

G. Hobliins, Cor. by purch. do. 

JA Or. Lt.-Col. Sir J. Browne, fm. 21 Dr. Lieut. 

Col. 9th May 

15 Rt. Lieut.-Col, Tharkwcll, Lt.-C'ol. vice 
D.ilryiuplc, (lead 15th June 

( ipt. Whiteford# Major do. 

Lifut. Stewart, CapLiin tio. 

W. F. Chetwynd, (Viriiet by purth. do. 

1 9 Capl . Moultrie, Major by purch. v ice Geils, 

ri«t, 2.ith May 

Lieut. Ruddach, Capt. by purch. do. 

Cornet Jofliffe, Lieut, by purch. do. 

(icnt. Cadet G« Uuncovnbe, fm. R. Mil. 
Coll. Cornet by purch. do. 

21 Lieut. M<hk 1, Capt. by purch. vice Hare, 
ref. ' 8th June 

Cornet Forward, Lieut, by purch. de. 

(. 1 . Gds.Kns. iSc Lf. Hon. W. S. Lasccllcs, fm. h.p. 

Ens. iSt Lieut, by pureh. vice Bruce do. 

( old.Gs. Hon. W. 'I\ Or.i'cs, Ens. ^ Lieut, vice 
Fi U Clarence, (Jape Corps do. 

1 F. Serj. M.ij. Kelly, Adj. and Ens, vice 
(iKiham, res. Ai'lj. only 18th May 

Kus. Jackson, Lieut. Mce Dutliy, dead 

21th May 

Licut. CoftoM, fm. h. p, R. Art. Lieut, 
sicc Robinyjn. dead 25th May 

Chctwooiie, Ensign, vice Clarke, 

dead 21th May 

R. N. .‘^hc.'i. Ensign, mcc Jackson 

2.>th May 

EnMgn M'Manus, I.icul. viec Drummond. 
dc.i<l ICth April 

Connor, Licut. by purch. ■vice 

M.irius, ('.sue. 20tli April 

Lux more, Ens, by purcli. vice 

M'M.uuk-, 1st June 

Lt. Wildley, fm. h. p. lA Or. Paym. viec 
iVicholIs, dead 13th June 

Ensign Nelson, Licut. xicc ForU\s(iuc, ,> 
Vet. Bn. 25th May 

( . F. Ncyiioe, Ensign do. 

Bt, Maj. Fauut, Major, \icc Worscley, 
deail do. 

J.icut. Eiiis, Caphun tlo. 

Ensign Lnx, Lieut. do. 

Burrows, fm. h. p. York Chass. 

Ensign do. 

Licitl. Fox, fm. h. p. 99 F. (jiin; Ma-sL 
s it*e Di.ike, canc. 15 ih June 

V.tssal, Ensign, sice Markham, 

Cape (’orps 1st June 

Snrg, Cowell, fm. 10. Vet. Bn. Siirg. vice 
Waring, h. p. 5 Gar. Bn. 8th June 

Ensign Sutliciland, fiii. 71) F. Lieu!, vice 
( Irangis dead 1 5th J une 

I.ieut. Mackay, Adj. \ioc Xieholson, re.. 
Adj. only 8th .lunc 

iMuJici, Capt, vice Bowers, <lcad 

18th May 

Ensign Bnitlett, Licut. do. 

A. M. J. Duniford, EiiNigu do. 

Lt. Bruce, fm. 1 F. Gds. Capt. by tmreh. 

\uc Dr llcyiiaiid, ret. , '.'otii May 
\'-.isl. sujg. iMiiilli, fill, h, p. AsMSt. 8urg. 

\ ICC ^lllip'5011, dciid do. 


I(i 


27 


31 


It; 


90 Ensign Sliaw, fm. h. p, o7 F. Ensign, vice 
Duriitord, 2 Vet. Bn l.>th June 

68 Gent. Cadet P. Maitland, Im. R. Mill. 

Coll. Ensign dq. 

75 R. Drewe, Ensign, vice Roskruw, dead, 

ist do. 

71 Lieut. Mantim, Capt. by pureh. \iee C.ir- 
gill, ret. do. 

Eiibigii Taylor, Lieut, by purcii. do. 

T. Goidon' Ensign, by pureh. do. 

7C W. B. Bowen, Ensign, vice .Sutherland, 
46 F* 15lh dn. 

82 1 'igtt Delanccy, Lieut. h> purch. Mce 

H.arman, ret. 8th <lo. 

E. M, W'igley, Ensign do. 

8.A Ensign O’Biieu, Lieut, vice MMJeaii, J 
('ey Ion R. do. 

R. F. Lade, Ensign do. 

95 Jaeut. Macdonald, Capt. by pinch, vice 
Cooke, ret. do. 

Ensign Wilson, Licut. by purch. do. 
IL H. Rose, Ensign, by purch. do. 

2W.lR.CanL Cell, frn. li* p. 95 F. Capt. sire 
MTntyre, 2 Vet. Bn. Ihth May 

1 Ccy. R. Qua. Mast. Kennedy, 2d Lieut. vr>c (iraj , 
l*ro. 2.')th Dee. lril‘1 

Lt. Fox. fm. Ceylon Pioncci L.istaib, Qii.i. 
Mast, vice ketmcily do. 

Cape Corps. 

Cavalry. Capt. .Somerset, fm. Infantry, Captain 
2.)tli Oet. 1819 
Licut. Hon. J. Massey, fm. h. p. 20 Dr. 

Lieut. 25th May 1821) 

C. T. Bird, Comet do. 

Infant. Lieut. Stuart, fm. 72 F. Captain 

, 2.)th Oet. 18PJ 

Aitchison, fin. h. p. R. Art. Ca[)taiu 

do. 

-■ ■■■— Fit/. Clarence, fm. 2 F. G, Capt, do> 
— — Stockenstrom, do. viit Somerset 
(In. 

* ■ Armstrong, fm. Afr. Corps. Lieut. 

\iec Fleoson, h. p. Aft, Corps uo. 
Ensign Knight, Lieut. do. 

——Hon. G. T. Kepple, fm- 22 K. Lt. do. 

Markham, fm. 58 F. facut. vice 

Stockenstrom do. 

Genu Cadit 11. D. Warden, fm. R. Mil. 
(Jol. Ensign ilo. 

M. Richmond, fm. R. Mil. 

Col. Ensign <lo. 

J. Fleischer, Ensign “iJd Oct. lsl!l 

(». Humphreys, Qua. M.^st. i'^th May 1820 
Kirkcudbright Vlilitia. D. Maxwell, jun. (’o'l. vice 
FulKarton, res. 25th Vpnl 

Ordnancr Dt'parfmrnt. 

R. Art. Bt. Col. Sir G. A. V’IihkI, Col. nth May 
Bt. Lt. (’ol. A. Macdonald, LieuU Col. do. 
Major (’addy. fin. h. p. M.ij. dv>. 

1st Licut. Wood, 2d Capt. do, 

Wilson, fm. h. p. 1st Lieut, do. 

2d Licut* Mee, 1st Limit. do. 

R. Alt, O’UritMi, fm. h. p. ‘Jd I.icut. iln. 

Ibl Lieut. Molcswoith, fm. h. p. Is: lacut- 
12lh May 

2d Licut. Dcsbrisay.fm. h. p. 2i1 l.t. do. 

— Mudge, from h. p, 2d Licut. do. 

Hnyal Eogivens. 

Gent. Ciidct T. i\. Lar(X'm, 2d Licut. 

Ibt June 

Garrhun. 

M. Gen. Griffiths. Capt. V'armoutli, Castle Isle of 
Wight, Mce Worscley,’ dunl 25th May 

Medical Depaifniint. 

Inspector Hume, fronl !u p. Inspector of Hospitals 

2 nil Vpnl 

Exc?tartffrs\ 

Breset Lt. Col. (’.ithcart, from 2 Dr, rec. diff. Ih*- 
tween full pay 'I'roop and full jxiy C omp, with 
Capt. Mackenzie, h. ii. 92 F. 

Capl. stmeev, from 5 Dr. G. with Capt. Stewart, 

25 F. » 

iJtwellvu, from 12 F. rec. dift'. with CapU 

F»tz-(iviald,'h. p. 85 F. 

— Hobbs, from 92 F. with (\‘ipt. Mitchell, h. p. 
23 F. 

. „ — Sidawaj. from li. Wagg. Tram, witli Capt. 

J.IckiOll, h. ]). 

AnucI, Inun .’7 F. rcc- dill, with Cajd 

Bogie ,h. p. 91 !'• 
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r.iut. Dick, from 1 Ceylon Rogt. with Capt. An- 
(lcrsi)u, h. p. 7 F. 

Wharton, from Sub Insp. Mil. Ionian Isl. 

with Capt. Carrol* h. p. -13 F. 

Sir C. Payne, fm. 9 Dr. rcc. diff. with Capt. 

RJakiKton, h. p, S3 Dr. 

Nickson, Gren. Guards, with Capt. Bruce, 

60 F. 

Lieut. Mairis, from 7h F. with Lieut. Taylor, h. p« 
56 F. 

Scholey, from 7 Dr. G. rec. diff. with Capt. 

Moises. h- p. 9 F. 

Lang, from 19 Dr. rect diff. with Lieut. Mc- 

thold, h. p. 25 F. 

— — Law, from 11 Dr. rec. diff. with Lieut. 

Tiitton, h. p. 21 Dr. 

Mure, from Grcii. Gds. rec. diff. with Captc 

Loftus, h. p. 

— — Christian from 19 F. rcc. diff. with Captain 
Chambers, 54 F, 

Orange, from 89 F- with Lieut. Freer, Rifle 

Brig- 

Comet Enery, from 2 Dr G. witli Ensign Stewart, 
72 F. 

‘Jd Lieut. Kennedy, from 1 Ceylon Rcgt. with 2d 
l.ieut. Mylius. h. p. Bourlion Regt 

Ensign Hurst, from 72 F. y^ith Ensign Rainsforrl, 
li. p. 66' F. 

Sliaw, from 8 F. rec. diff. with Ensign 

Pickwick, h. p. V’ork Ra. 

Hairisou, from 86 F.-with Ensign Murphy, 

h. p. 40 F. 

- ■ ■ Tait, from 46 F. rcc. diff. with Capt. Drew, 
ii. p. 78 F. 

” Fraser, from Cape Inf. with Lieut Lavoiiic, 
h. p. 60 F. 

Paymaster H.irt, fin. .32 F. with Paymaster Eagar, 
Ii. p. \ ork Rang. 

Quii. Mast. Tyrrell, from 61 F. witJi Qua. Mast. 
Clarke, h. p, York Rang. 

Surgeon Puushon, from 83 F. with Surgeon Tod, 
h. P.52F. 

Rcsignaiion& and Itcllfemettfs, 

Colonel Fullnrton, Kircudbright Militia 
Major Gcils, ID Dr. 

De Rcynaud, 60 F. 

Cuoke, 93 F. 


Captam Holmes, 4 Dr. 

-- Cargill, 74 F. 

Hare, 21 Dr. 

Lieut Harman, 82 F. 

Appointfnent Cancelled, 

Quarter-Master Blake, 37 F* 

Deaths, 

Lieut Col. Dalrymple, 15th Hussars 

13th June 1820 

— ■ ' • Mole, h. p. 3 Gar. Bn. Scarborough 

Major A. M'Lauchlan, R. Mar* June 

Barnes, h. p. Newfuuiidl. Fenc. Douglas, Isle of 
Man 23d March 

Captain Bowers, I Bn. 60 F> Quebec 1st April 
■' ■ Fullarton, h. p. 1 F. Edinburgh 

21i.t June 

F. P. Drummond, h. p. 98 F. 4th do. 

Boy ton, h. p. West India Rang, off Cork 

f 2 1st April 

Hall, ret 4 Vet. Bn. Stavely Chesterfield 

8tli do. 

Lieut Jordan, 11 Dr. Dinapore, Bengal 

7th Nov. 1819 

Drummond, 16 F. 

Smith. 46 F. Madras 2Jst Jan. 1820 

- . - Baynbain 67 F. Bombay 3rh Dee. 1819 

■ Bolton, 68 F. Ainhcrslburgh, Upper Cana- 

da Feb. 1820 

M'Adam, h. p. 98 F. 

W. Campbell, h. p. 58 F. 3th Feb. 

Jack, h. p. 60 F. as Fort Adj, at st Vin- 
cent’s .70th Miireli 

Addison, h. p. 101 F. Thirhk, North Hritnin 

27lh May 

. .. ■■ Wambey, Ret. Invalids 20th Apiil 

■ ■ — O’llcu, late Irlt.h Invalids, Cork May 
Hunter, 67 F. Bomlwy 

Ensign Dunlop, 58 F. 19th May 1820 

Joniis, 67 F. Bombay .'50th Nov. 1819 

Roskrow, 75 F. 

Qua. Ma*.t. Randall, 2 Vet. Bn. 

Assist. Sur. Hamilton, 4S F. Hobart’s Town, Van 
Dieman’s I iami 18th Jan. 1820 

Medical Depaitment. 

Stiff. Surg. Thomson, h. p. Calais 17tli x\pril 
llosp. Assist Fanpihar, Africa 


IV. KAVAL. 

Promotions, 


rfamts. 
r apt at ns. 

Henry ForJjcs 
Win. Walpfjle 

( ommanders, 
Robert Tait 

tJeorge (’omish Gamhicr 
Eilw'aid Augustus Frankland 
Thomas George Wills 
Joddrell L< tgh 

Lientenanls. 

(George Howe Frcemantle 
(worge Knd. Hutbam 
Henry Dundas 
Thomas Gregg 


Names. 

John Balfour Maxwell 
R. W. Walker 
5Vm. Shcrwofxl 
Frederick Abraham Smith 
Rob«'rt Grcffory Welch 
Henry Ashflcld 
William Mills 
Goilfrev Lampleigh W'ollcy 
W'm. llonymati i-lrnderson 
William wWold 
VVilliain Maxwell 
Chas. Uentham 
Augustus George Barrette 
Jolifi Billingsley 


Appointments. 


Names. 

Charles Parker 

Uot/nl Marina. 
Vapiiiin. 
Gilbert I.angdon 
\\l Lu'iit. 
William Calamy 
'Jd fueut. 

Frederick Woodincbtoti 

James Patton 
John Tarn 
Josejih M*Lean 

Assbt. Sur^^con. 
Arthur Sa\age 


Names. 1 

bhips. 1 

Names. 

Shl|>8. 

Cnplatiu. 

Henry bfanhopc 

Alacrity 

'tob, Ciregury Welch 

H. p'F*. Dutby 

( onfiiiiiee 

Conway 

.Rnltlrrll Leigh 

Hahn 

Wm. Robertson 

Ditto 

Frederick Marryat 

B(eaver 

Hon. C. Lcggc 

l>itlo 

Basil Hall 

Conway 

T. E. Hoste 

(reole 

Ad.imM‘Kfcnzic 

Creole 

Gabriel Christie 

Ditlo 

a. C. Giunbier 

('urlew 

Hon. 3V. WaJdegrave 

Ditto 

Robert Tdit 

loirne 

William Mills 

Curlew 

C. M. SehorobcM 

Roebfort 

Henry Duiidns 1 

(fl.'isgow 

J, W. Boberu 

.Shearwater 

K. s. Clerkson 

Haru-<iuin 

John I’hillimoTC 

Will. Mary Vt. 

C. .S. Cochiane 

le.irus 

Peter Fisher 

Wye 

Chiu. Parker 

Iphigcnm 

nontenants, 

H J. r)irk/»on 

Alacrity 

John lulling *lcy 
lleury .lenkiiia 

IJillQ 

Liftov 

Alt.t, oJvairp 

Beaver 

t Geu. F. tlotham 

Miiideii 
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3fil 


N€»m\s. 

freil. A. Mnith 
1V1. H. Jones 

B. W. Walker 

J. E. (irifKth F. L. 

M. J. Currie 
Wm. Maxwell 
A. (i. Barrette 
Thomas I tills 
Kdvtrard Handfield 
Edward Sparshott 
Richard Andcrsoit 
Peter Wyberg 
('has. H. Frecmantic 
Henry Cden^ F. L. 
Win. Doveton 
Thomob (iregg 
G. L. Wolley 
Augustus Arabin 
W. II. Ward 

M. H. Sweney 
Amos Plymsell 

R. J. Nash 
Wm. Blackford 
t'harles Beiithain 

N. Gould 

G. F. llcrbcit 
J. R. R. Webb 
VV. II. Miller 
James St J«thn 
G. A. Field 
tieorge Read 
.1, C. Morns 
Henry Biatson 

Royal Mu) hirttm 
('apt. Robeit White 

C. ijd. Edward Joucs 
1st IJ. Joseph Walker 

Lt. Ediuoud Hearlc 
‘Jd Lt. A. Beestoii 

Muiters, 
Phillip V iler 

S. Douglas 
K<l. 1 Ian kill 
W iTi. Read 
s, T. Taylor 
(leo. ll.uiiiafoid 
F. P. lluilley 
Rob. Thoinsun 
( has. Blown 

W 111. .seoR 


Ships. 

Mynnidoa 

Ditto 

Nautilus 

Newcastle 

Nimrod 

Ontario 

Parthian 

Revofutioniiaire 

Uhchforl 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Rosario 

.Sapphire 

Ditto 

.Sappho 

Ditto 

Severn 

.Shearwater 

Stuipper 

I'amur 

Toiiazu 

Drake, Rex'. Cut. 
Harpy, ditto 
Ilind, ditto 
Active, ditto 
Fox, ditto 

Royal ( harlotto, do. 
Hardwick, ditto 
Richmoml, ditto 
Wickham, ditto 


(51a.sgow 

Roclitord 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Conway 


Actixe 

Alnciity 

Beuver 

( ’ameUoii 

riu rokee 

Clinker 

Cun « ay 

Creole 

[phigenia 

L.inie 


N iimcs. 

J^ J.ethenty 
AVm. Beach 
Geo. Smith 
Aiex. lanithian 
.Fo*. Ramsay 
Joseph Oakey 
Rob. Scott 
John W illis 
Peter Black 

Hur^eona. 
Andrew Bariic 
Robert Dunn 
George fiiruie 
William .Sh^ ' ellcr 
Ham. Baiiha 
John Laird 
Evan Davies 
Alex. Gilfelloii 
U. Tobin 
Robert Williams 
Joseph M'Lean 
James Biowne 

Svpernumerariea. 
Douglas Kirk 
Alexander Stewart 

Asaisi. Surtfeons. 
P. H. Scott 
John Patton 
‘John Houston 

C. R. Schuniaker 
Joseph Gay 
Peter Lothian 
John Wilson 
Stephen Ma-son 
Arthur Savage 

Supernumeraries^ 
Thomas CoiioUy 
George Robertson 
PuutfS, 

Ja. Lrambert 
Wm. Paul 
Andrew Inderwick 
R. (r. Didham 
J. B. Snden, 

John Orchard 
G. V. Oughton 

Chaplains. 

D. Lloyd 
John Luby, 

W. D. Carter, 


^hip'». 

Nimrod 

Phaeton 

Redwing 

Rixihfort 

Roy. ('harjotte Y' L 

Shearwater 

Wasp 

YVill. A Mary Yt. 
Wye 

Alacrity 

Beaver 

Conway 

Creole 

Dover 

Pandora 

Pheasant 

Rosario 

Hoy. Charlotte Yt. 

Sappho 

SernuLi 

('hatnani, ordinary 

Sybille 

Ditto 

Alacrity 

Buver 

Conway 

Dwarf 

Leven 

Northumberland 

Hochfort 

Severn 

Snapper 

Sybillo 

Ditto 


Alacrity 

Beaver 

Conway 

Creole 

learub 

Shearwater 

Tribune 


Quwn Charlotte 

Tribune 

Vigo 


Miscellaneous Appointments, 

Surgeon of CJrccnwicli Hospital, George Vance. 
Surgeon of Haslar Hospital, John Mortimer. 


BlirrilS, IMAllRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

Janvaru 17. At ('ulcutta, tlio lady of 

Hugh Huiu', Fsq. of the Honourable EmI India 
Company^ service, a son. 

Mart/t .H. At AstracJuui, the wife of the Rev. 
John Jack, missionary, u sou. 

Mfu/ U. At Richmond Barrack, Dublin, tho 
1 Illy of Dr M'Phcrsoii, 4i!d, or Royal Highlanders, 
.1 siin. 

■J'.'. At Hatton Ca'-tle, Mrs Dufl'of Hatton, ason, 
'Ji. At Gicat King'Strei’t, Edinburgh, Mrs Cath< 
c.irt. a d.uightcr. 

J7. At R« deaslle, the lady of Patrick Grant, Esq. 

, '■on. 

js. \t UvcnKiol, Mrs Dr Hainiay, a d.iughtcr. 
.>1. At Mclxille-htrcct, Edinburgh, the lady of 
R. II. Stafford, Esq. a daughter. 

-- In Upper Ihirlcy-street, London, the lady of 

Ml Stuart, ,i SOM. 

June ‘2. At Rochdale, the lady of I.irutcuant» 
Colonel Mnegregor, .SHtli leginu nt, a son. 

The lady ol (lodlrcy Mcvildl, Ewp of Me>- 
mll Laiii.’,lc>, Dcrbyihnu, abun. 


3, At Dunblane, Mrs Mallach, a .son. 

4. Mrs Blackwell, York-place, Edinbmgh, a 
daughter. 

— At his house in Northumlierlanil-street, Edirn 
burgh, the lady of J. C. Maclcod, Ksq. a sim. 

.Y. At Portlaud-plaoc, London, the lady of Ales- 
omlcr Maegregor, Esq. of Balluiddies, a (Uiigliter. 

— ■ At Hollybeiit Collage, the lady of Audrtw 
Hunter, Em|. ' younger of Bonn y ton, a son. 

9. Mrs Young, Palmer’s. UuiUlingx, 17, WcbtNi- 
GOlsonWtreet. Edinburgh, a son. 

10. At Canaan, near Ediiihurgh, Mrs. James Bal. 
lantyne, twin lUnighteri.. 

11. At Marshall-idace, Pertli, MrsGlong, ason. 

11. At Edmburgn, the laily of JoJm Street, Ewp* 

of the lloxal Artillery, a daughter. 

— At his Graoe’h heuse in Upper Grosvenor- 
Htrcct, London, her Grace the Du«^ei.s of Rich- 
mond, a son. 

I 'J. Al Edinburgh, Mrs Chisholm, Rli royal xe- 
teriMi batUtixui, a m>ii. 

1.7. Ill llcnot luxx, L'diiibuigh, Lady Douglas, a 
feoir. 



3t)2 Regldtcr*^Births and Marriagtjs, 

— Al Stiriini,', Mr^ Fraser of Farraliiic, a itaugh- daughter of the Jale netijamni Uarton, Fs(|. i\nn- 
U r. iTiis.sar>-elcTK of (ilasgow. 

It). At narjarg> the lady William Francis — AtLybster, in Caithness, David Laing, Ksq. 
H untei , Kwj. a .son. surgeon, to Susan, only daughter of tlie latt‘ Licut.> 

17- At Dishop's Court, Isle of Man, Lady S. Gen. .Sinclair of Lybstcr. 

Murray, a son. 10. At Couslaiul, John Bonar, Esq. of the Grove, 

1!). At Bath, the lady of Dr Bowie, a son. to Jessie, youngest daughter of Mr George Dick< 

^2. At Dove^t, MussoJburgli, Mrs Home, a son, Cousland. 
daughter, who died the same day. — At Louduii, James Inilack, Esq. of Banff', to 

— At her house in Arlington-screet, London, the I.sabella, daughter of the Hev. William Leslie of 
Duehe«.s of Rutland, a son. . ’ Balnagcith, c-ouuty of Moray. 

In 55, Hanover-street, Edinburgh, Mrs John 12. At Glasgow, Mr Wilhnm Mathrson, rner- 
Andrew, a son. chant, to Margaret, fourth daughter of the late 

21 . At Barossa-placc, Perth, Mrs Caw, wife of Willi.am stwtt. Esq. of Saiulyfaulds. 

Thomas Caw, Esji. collector of tlie cusUims, a son. — Michael Ramsay, F:s(i. of the Honourable the 
— . The lady of Michael Stewart Nicolsoii, Esq. East India Company’s service, to Miss Helen Rich- 
of Cainock, a son and heir. ardson, fourth uaughter of the deceased AVilliam 

23. Mrs Ptttison, Abercromby-placo, Edinburgh, Richardson, Esq. late of Keitliock. 

:i daughter. — At Glasgow, Josiiih Howard, Emi. SUnkporf, 

27 . At No 15, Ilill-strcct, Edinburgh, MrsOra^ Cheshire, to Janet Buchanan, youngest d.mghlcr of 
ham,.a son. James Provnnd, F's<]. morcliant, Glasgow. 

2S. At Chailotte-square. Edinburgh, the lady of — At Falkirk,- James Thomsou, Esq. of lU-d- 
Mr James Montgomery, Bart. M. P. a daughter. doch, to Agnes, youngest daughter ot the late 
Jult/l. At her house, 105, Constitution-street, Alexander Boyd, Esq. 

Leith, Mrs George Crichton, a daughter. — At Kdluburgh, Walter Cook, Es(]. W.S. to 

2. At Carapie, near Musselburgh, the Indy of Mary, second daughter of the late Alexander 
North Dairy luple, Esq. a daughter. Chrfstlc of Balchrystle, Esn. 

— At Edinburgh, James Anderson, Esq. younger 
MARRIAGES. of Stroqulian, to Mary, eldest daughter ol the Rev. 

Dec. 18, 181.0. At Barr.ickixirc, Donald M*Iii- Di Anderwin, Georgc's-sqnarc. 
tyre. Esq. inerehant, Cakulta, to Margaret, second 11. At Edinburgh, Willunii Bclfragc, Esip writer, 
ilaughter of John Mackenzie, Esq. of Kincraig, to Mary, eldest dnnghter of Robert Carfrac, Esq. 
Ross-sbire. late barrackinastor at Palermo. 

A/rtiyd, 1820. At C’liapelton of New Kilpatrick, 13. At Eostwood-m.inse, William Moffat, Esq. 
the Rev. Peter Currie, Cumbernauld, to Mary, surgeon, Qla.sgow, to Jean, second iliughter of the 
eldest dkiiehtei of Mr Robert Aiken of Chapelton. Rev. G. Logan, minister of E.-islwood. 

15 . At Perth, Mr William (iordon, writer, to — At Hermibige-brac, Leitli, Mr .lames Cliqv 
Miss Haddo Stewart, daughter of Deacon Robert perton, merchant, Leith, to Margaret, youngest 
SU'wart, l*erth. daughter of the late James Wishart, ship-masUr 

2.5. At Leathcrhead, William Brown, Esq. of there. ' 

Aberdeen, to Haimah, daughter of Joseph Burcnell, 16. At Bathgate, Mr James Thomson, merchant, 

Ksq. Edinburgh, to Eii/abctJi, third daughter of the de- 

27 . At St Mary-la-bonne Church, London, Alex- ceased Henry Torrance, Esq. late of KnktonhiJl. 
ander Mackmtosn, Esq, of Great Portland street, At .‘Jt James’s Chureli, London, Peter Rom*, 

to Mary, eldest daughter of Lachlan Robert Mack- Esq. of Demerara, to Iluntly, lluril daughter of 
iiitosh. Esq. of Beverly Lo<ige, near Colchester William (5ordon, Esij. of Aberilcen. 
and Dalmunzie, Pcrtlishirc. 19. At Dunfermline, John M'Donald, Esq. wri- 

Jun£ 1. At Gilston-houiie, Fifoshire, rontani ter, to Margaret, secjind daughter of the late Mr 
John Wliitehill Parsons, loth hussars, to Mary Alexander Hunt, inerclunt there. 

Kll^'lbcfh, second daughter of the Jate Major-Geii- 20. At Kinfaun’s Castle, the seat of the Right 
cral Dewar of Gilston. Hon. Lord Gray, John Grant, Ekp of Kilgraston, 

— • At Edinburgh, Archibald Johnston, Esq. ’ to the Honourable Margaret Gray, his Lonlsliip'b 
younger, of Piltowie, to Miss Clarkson, daughter second daughter. 

of the late l.ieut.-Col, Clarkson, of the Honourable 20. At Edinburgh, the Rev. W’. M. S. Preston, 

tlie East India Company service. A.M. of Startforth vicarage, in the county of York, 

— At Aberdeen, John Fra.ser, Euq. of London, to Margaret, only daugliier of Charles Moyes, Esq. 
to Jane, eldest daughter of George iStill, Esq. of of Lumbenny, Fifeslme. 

Milden. — At St James’s Church, the Honourable and 

— At Mary-la-bonne Church, London, Admiral Reverend George Pellew, third son of Admiral 

James I)ouglai>, second son of the late Admiral Sir Viscount Exmouth, to the Honourable Frances 
Jaincs Douglas, Bart to Mrs Biathwayt of Brayn- Addington, second daughter of Lord Vi.seount Sid- 
ston-.squarc. mouth. 

2. At West Row, near' Biggar, Mr J. Walker, 21. At Polwarth Manse, William Coh 111 , Ejxi. 

japanner, FMinburgh, to Agnes, eldest daughter of R.N. to Miss M. H. Murray of Mitelielstuiic. 

Mr '1'. Inglis there. — Charles Lenox Cummmg, Esq. of Rosei.sle, to 

— At Arbroatli, David Scott, jim. Esq. of New- Miss Mary Elizabeth Bruce of Kiimaird. 

ton, to Margaret, daughter of the Rev. Geoige 22, AtGartmore, Thomas Durham Caldcrwood 
frleig. of PoltouD, Esq. to Miss Anna (’uiininghnmc (na- 

5. At Edinburgh, Warren Hastings Sands, Esq. ham, eldest daughter of William C. Cuiniingiuniic 
W.S. to Miss Harriet Lindcsay, youngest daughter Graham Gartmorc, Esip 

ot the late Henry Bethunc, E^. of Kilconquhor. 25. At Edinburgh, Mr Robert Brown, plumber, 

— At Tilly whandland, James Walker, writer, to Mary, only daughter of Mr Clark, rush bottom 
Forfar, to C^atharine, daughter of Mr William chair manufacturer, I.eith-Walk. 

Micbic of Carseburii. At Eden, Stair Hawthorn .Stewart, Ksq. of 

— At BellftcldfGtorge Fulton, EIsq. to Elizabeth, rhy%iU, to Miss Johnston, only daughter ol the 

eldest daughter of James Stalker, Esq. late James Johnston, Ewp of Stratoun. 

6. At Edinburgh, Mr John Brewster, General — At Hermiston, Mr James Reid, of the cus- 

Posbotlioe, to M^oaline Strachan, dau^ter of the toms, Greenock, to Miss Marion Newton, daughter 

deceaaod Mr Daniel Lizars, engraver. of tlielate John Newton, Esq. of Cunriehill. 

~ At Edinburgh, Mr John MacIaclUan, book- 26. At Edinburgh, Dr Thomas Shortt. physiei.in 
aeller, to Eiizab^h, third daughter of Mr John ui bis Majesty's forces, to Henrietta, daugliter of 
Steele, merchant there. Alexander V oung, Esep of I lorbuni, W.S. 

7 . D. Charles Guthrie, Esrp to Jean Campbell, ~ At Edinburgh, Dr Willioin John King, of the 

daughter of the late Sir John Hunter, his Majesty's island of Barbodoes, to Ann, eldest daughter of the 

consul-general in Spam. late Mr Robert Aitken, merchant, Dalkeith. 

8. At London, the Right Hon. Robert Peel,- 28. At Edinburgh, William Jardinc, Esq. younger 
M.P. eldest son OT Sir Ro&rtPeel, Bart to Miss of Apnlt^rtli, to Jane, youngest daughter of the 
Julia Floyd, youngest daughter of the late General late Mr D* Lizars. 

air John Floyd, ^rt 29. At 52 Dundas-strect, Mr William Cotton, 

— At Camtienlrell Ch^chj George Warden, Fjiq. merchant, Edinburgh, to F.ilcnor, second daughter 
oftHasgow. to Solly, dmfft daughter of Vincent of Mr John Paton, tniildcr. 

Wanostroeht, Esq. of Alfred-house, Camberwell. LtUely^ki Dumfries, the Rev. .Tames Grwii, 

At Cdasgow, A. F. tiray, comptroller of minister of Westcrkirk, to Melville, eldest ilangh- 
liis Majtats’s cui)tom>, Irvine, to Margaret, second ter of William Thomson, Esq. writer, Duinlriea. 
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Aui^. afi, 1819. At, sea, on his voyage to Cal- 
uiitla, Mr William Farnie^ surgeon on board the 
Abberton East Iiidiaman, son of Mr Thomas Far- 
nie, Kilconquhar, Fifeshire. 

‘Stpt. 5, At Penang. Patrick Camegy, Esq. son 
of Patrick Carncgy, Esq. of Lower, Forfarshire, 
and a partner in the house of Carncgy & Co. of 
that island. 

14. At Pumca, Captain William Macpherson. • 
24. In India, Captain William Dallas, formerly 
of the country service. 

Oct, 20. At Peddy Gurral, the lailyof G. Meikle, 
Esq. surgeon to his Highness the Nizam's Russel 
Brigade. 

21. In India, Captain T. Douglas, 5t)i native in- 
fantry. 

>- At the Presidency, Captain Thomas Douglas, 
5th native infantry. 

— At Sunkerryuroog, Captain J. T. Kettle, 4th 
N.V.B. 

Dec. 27. At Colombo, island of Ceylon, Charles 
Hay, Es<i. son of the late Alexander Hay, Esq. of 
Mordington. 

Jaa. 22, 1820. At Jamaica, of the yellow fever, 
Mr Alexander Holland, second son of Mr Patrick 
Holland of Montrose. 

2.5. At Achterrypaukum, of palsy, on the route 
to Triehmopoly, Lieutenant G. C. Johnstone, 
Hc^al Scots. 

Feb. 0. On his passage home from India, Mr 
Robinson Murray, son (rf the late Mr George Mur- 
ray, Edinburgh. 

Marvb 1.3. On board the Surrey, homewarit- 
boiind Ea.st India ship, Eliza .Susanna Foulis, in- 
fant daughter of Lieut.-Col. David Fouhs, of the 
M.adras cavalry. 

31. At Jamaica, Miss Popham, daughter of Sir 
I lomc Popharn. 

April (). At Old I Inrliour, Jamaica, Charles Cop- 
land, F.sq. late of Aberdeen. 

8. At Jamaica, James David Holland, Esq. 

May o. At llatisbon, the Rev. Jamc.s Robert- 
-,011, thro 'gh whose pcrilou.s exertions the gallant 
Komaiia, with lus ten thousand Spaniards, effectetl 
their esoajic from the north of Germany, and soon 
alter jomed their countrymen who were then strug- 
gling for their mdependenee. 

3. At Welter 1)1 iimhead, in the parish of Aber- 
m rliy, Mr George Tarvis, in the .“iod year of hi.s 
age. 

10, At J.ondon, a few days after his return from 
India, C'.iptHin . I ohn Anderson, late in the sea ser- 
vice of llie Honourable F:a.st India Company, so- 
eoiul .son of the late Dr Thomas Anderson, Leith. 

12. ('harlutte Janet, daughter of Mr Patnek Ten- 
nant, W.vS. 

1.5. At Lyons, Michael, second son of Robert 
Bogle, Esq. of Gilniurchill. 

— At Pitimcree, Archibald Menzies, E.sq. of Pit- 
nacrce. 

Ifi. At Aberdeen, Patrick Milne, Esq. of Cn- 
moinnog.'iU*. 

— At Hopcvillr, Caithness, Mrs Helen Sinclair, 
u lie of David IJrodie, Esfj. of Hopevillc. A few 
hours allcrvvards, at .'^'lanstill, her 'Sifiter, Mrs Heii- 
ricLta Snulair, of Southdiin, Ixith daughters of the 
l.itc lames Sinclair, Esq. of liarpi>dalc. Also, at 
Hopevillc, on the 22d May, Jean, second daughter 
of David Brodie, Ewp of llopeville. 

— At Ediiihu^h Mr James ('oekburii, lately of 
the Linen Hall, Edinburgh, age<l 87. 

— At the Manse of ColJessje, the Rev, Aialrew 
M alkcr, m the 78th year of his age, and (he 48ih 
iif Ins ministry. 

17. At Bordeaux, Margaret, only daughter of 
J.nnies I.anionI of Knockdow, Esq. 

111 . At Glciuluckie, Fifi*shire, Mr James Ru.s.scl. 
20 . .\l hci house, Hroughttni -place, Mrs WeHkv, 
widow of the laic James Benjamin Wallace, Ei»q.. 
Bombay. 

At Tranent lodge. Miss Margaret Tiiglis, 
ilauglitcr of the late Claud Inghs, Esq .'’merchant m 
Fvimburgh. 

:j. At Milton, the lady of Sir David Hunter 
Bkiir, Burt. 

— At Bath, the Riglit Hon. Lonl Slicrlxiriic. 

--- At Lmkfielil, Mus.sclburgh, <vf aii .apoplcidic 
hr, Anna Mana Angel, voungc.st d.-uightcr of the 
late Mr Alevandcr IVw, f.cilh. 

— At Ardoch, Mrs Mony .Stirling, widow of 
< haili.s Moray Stirling, E-wj. of Abcrc.ucncv. 

A>. \t Clfplion Conunoii, m her 22d year, Ma- 


tilda, eUlest daughter of Thoma.s Newton, Esq, 
W'arwick-squarc. 

24. At Perth, in the 73d year of her age, Mrs 
Pringle, sjHJuse to the Rev. Di Pringle. 

2.5. At Gleiiaray, Mr Hugh M’Fail.an. 

2f>. At Bolfomought, near Stirling, Mrs Bum. 

27. At Auchindiiiny-housc, Mrs luglis, widow of 
Vice-Admiral John Ingha of Auchiudiunv. 

28. At Edinburgh, Mrs Browu, wife of Mr Th(»- 
mas Brown, baker, Canong^te. 

29. At Dollor, Mrs Jacobma Robe, second daugh- 
ter of John Robe of Diilator, wife of Captain James 
Anderson. 

.30. Mary. Ann Charlotte Eliaa, infant daughter 
of Mr Hallard, Minto-street, Newington. 

31. At th/* Manse of Lochalsh, Dr Alexander 
Downie. 

— At Stronchrigan, near Fort-William, Mrs 
Stewart, wife of Duncan .Stewart, Kstp of Aiiehiia- 
coan , and ooUector of his Majesty’s customs at Fort - 
Willnm. 

— Agnes, youngest chUd of Mr Thomas New- 
bigging, winc-mercnant, Leith* 

— At Laurieston-place, in the sixth year of his 
^c, John JAlmbton, only surviving son of the Rev. 
John Johnston. 

June 1. At Guernsey, Lieut. Andrew Natlianiel 
Napier, of the rojral navy, son of the late John N.i* 
pier, Esq. of Tintinbull, Somersetshire, 

— AtDysart, Mrs Pert.. 

2. At Perth, John Gluag, Esq. of Greenlull, in 
the 83d year of his age.— We cannot allow the death 
of Mr Gloag, one of the oldest residenlers in Perth, 
to be simply inserted, without adverting to the be- 
neficial results aii&ing from his exertions 111 the 
course of a very active life, cxeitmhficd by the pre- 
sent state of tnc Guildry, the Destitute Sick 80- 
dicty, and other public institutions, which owe un- 
(louDtcdly great part of their pre.scnt prosperous 
condition to the exertions of that mentorious indi- 
vidual. By birth, education, and habits, .1 gentle- 
man— he lived beloved and rcsi>ected m a wide 
circle of friends, and closed a well regulated life 
with a resignation and eorapo.sure of mind truly de- 
sirable in the last moments of existence.— iVr/A 
Courier. 

— At Douniestoun, George Buchanan, Ewj. 

— Ill Quecn-sticct, Miss Margaret Brown, third 
daughter of the Rev. Samuel Brown of Barlianow , 
latf minister of Kirkmabrcck. 

— At Old Melrose, Roxburghshire, the infant 
son of Lover Lcgge, Esq. 

3. At Manse ot Bervie, the Rev. Robert Cioll, 
minister of the parish of Borv le. 

4. At Pawley, Mr James Miller, cashier to the 
Union Bank Company, Paisley. 

— Francis Drummond, Esq. of .Sloanc-.strect, m 
the county of Middlesex, captain in the late 98th 
r^ment of foot, in the 7 2d year of his age, repre- 
sentative of the ancient and respectable family of 
the Drummonds nf Hawthomden, 111 the county 01 
Edinburgh, North Britain. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Nisbct Ilutherfurd, young- 
est son of the lale Henry Hiitherfurd, Esq. of 
llunthill. 

— At Edinburgh, jVlrs Elizabeth Swinton,s))ouM' 
of Mr Thomas IJrown, bookhollcr. North Budge- 
btreet. 

5. At the houtie of Mr Robert Kemp. Castle- 
street, Edinburgh, Mr William Murrav, .agiM 5^. 

— At Edinburgh, Martha, chUist daughter of the 
late Mr Uoliert Herriot, sometime tenant of Shciilf 
hall Mains. 

6'. At his f.i tiler’s house, Delrow, Herts, Liout.- 
Col. Leighton Cutlicort Dalrymple, V. B. 1 5th hu^ 
.sar.s, second son of General 8ir Hew Dalivmplc. 
Bart. 

7. At Edinburgh, Mrs Eiipliemia Collier, spouM' 
of Mr John Hill, mcrehimt. 

— At Annan, Lieuj.-Col. Drown of Bosocyrt.'ich, 
Jamaica. 

8, At Aberdeen, Mrs .\ll.in, widow of the Bov. 
Alexander Allan, Episcopal clergyman in Edin- 
burgh. 

— > At Edinburgh, Hugh Warretuler, Esq. of 
Bumtsfield, hib Maiesty’s Agent for .Scotland, .and 
Deputy Keeper of the Signet. In Itis public ch.i- 
racter few surp:u»st'd him in lilieralily and kind- 
ness} in the priv^ale rcltitioiw of life he was a con- 
siderate and indulgent iiuster, .n, .ifil'otionato and 
warm heartixl rclaiivi*, .ind to till who noinh-il lus. 
assistani'c ever open-h.indiHl' Withoiil ostcniaiioii. 
'I'his highly icqifcl.iblo man was near relaiivo ot 
the laic Dr llugii Bkiir, whom he le- 
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semblcd in the mnitlenc^s of hU temper and di«tpo- 
Ritioiu In death the biinilanty was not unbroken, 
for with the lamp of life still clear and brif^ht, after 
a single day of pain, he was gently callctl to lus 
rest. 


— Mr John Stewart of Inncrdunning, aged 89. 

— At Soroba, Mary, daughter of Major M'Oou- 
gall, younger of Horoo^ 

— At Bath, aged 67, Lieut.-.Col. Flint, late of 
the Honourable East India Company's service, Ma- 
dras establMiment. 

9. At Aberdeen, John Abercrombie, Esq. late 
provost of Aberdeen. 

— At Ills house, No 12, High Terrace, Mr 
George Wauchojic, late tobacoouist, Shakspeare- 


s(iuare. 

— At Leith. John Nay, jun. eldest son of Mr 
John HaV, sliipHiwner there. 

10. At' Leith, Mr John Murray, merchant there. 

~ At Edinburgh, Mrs Eleonora Wilson Brown, 

widow of the late John Peneaud, £s<i of I^ondon. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr William Hftnnay, purser. 
R.N. 

11. At Hinckley, I^icestershire, Isabella, young- 
est daughter of the late Sir Alexander Kiuloch of 
Gilmerton, Bart. 

— At his house in Lynedoch-place, Major James 
Weir, R.M. of Tolcross and Drunwheugh. 

12. At Queensferry, th€i Rev. John Henderson, 
who was minister of that parish during a period of 
3S years, and 35 years, clerk tq the Synod of Lo- 
tliian and Tweeddale, 

^ At London, Major Archibald Maclachlan, of 
the royal marines, eldest sort of the late Mr L. 
Maclacnlan, Levenmore, Argyllshire. 

— At Bath, the Honourable Miss P. Holy Hut- 
chinson, sister of the Earl of Donoughmore, and of 
Lord Hutchinson. 

— John Gray, Esq. of Birdston. 

13. At f'rossmichael Manse, the Rev. John 
rohnstone, in the Cdth year of his age, and 37th of 


Ids ministry. 

14. At Broughton-pUiee, Mrs Jemima Liddell 
Bell, wife of Mr George Yule, merchant, Edin- 
burgh. 

15^. At Eilinburgh, in tlie COth year of hh age, 
Mr James Low, clerk to the late Lord Wood- 
houselee. 

16. At his seat, Petersham, Lord Charles Spencer. 

17. At Chelsefi, in the l«th year of her age, Miss 
Irvine, eldest daughter of the deceased Dr William 
Irvine, physician to his Majesty’s forces. 

— At Limekilns, the Hew William Hadden, mi- 


nister of the gospel there* 

lA. Alexander, infant son of A. Stewart, Esq. 
Finsbury-square, London. 

— At Edinburgh, Miss Isabella Somcrvail, el- 
dest daughter of Mr William Soihervail, late far- 
mer .It Gorgie. 

— At Ormiston, after a very painful and .linger- 
ing illness of more than half his lifetime, Thomas, 
aged fourteen, youngest son of Mr Atexatxlcr Scott. 

19. Wilham, the Infant son of Mr Drown, ac- 
countant. 

At Stainton. Yorkshire, the Rev.Chas BalUic 
Hamilton, Archdeaeon of Clensrelimd. 

» At hia house, AbbeyhiU, (lie Honourable 
Fletcher Norton, senior Baron of the Court of Ex** 
chequer in Scotland, one of the oldest judges in the 
three kingdoms. He succeeded Baron Wynne, 
who resigned in 1766, aud has, therefore, sat in 
that court for the long period of 44 years. 

20. At Caroline Park, Arch. Cnckburn, Esq. late 
one of the Barons of the Court of Exchequer. 

— At lira house in sioho-square, London, the ve- 
nerable President of the Royal Society, the Right 
Hon. Sir Joseph Banks, G.C.B., Ac. Ac. The loss 
to sci<?ice by the demise of this exceUent man and 
liberal patron will be tong aud severely felt- .Sirj 
Joseph nad 1>cen for a long time laboiiriiig unt’ r a 
most distressing illness. He jpossessed a princely 
fortune, of winch he assigned a huge portion to the 
cnuHiragcment ef science, particuratiy natural his- 
tory, pnvate and public clmrities, and domestic' 
hospitality. 

— At Fdinbiiiigh, Duncan George GilK:>rd, 

pamt«*r, only son of James Gifford, grocer. North 
cnion place. ‘ ‘ 


21. At Edinburgh, John Mackenzie of Apple- 
cross, Esq. 

~ At Leith, Lawrence Tweedie, third son of Mr 
John Crawford, merphunt there. 

— At Ills fuUicr’s house, 23 St Jamcs’s-squarc, 
Captain Fullarton, late of the Royal Scots. 

2i*. At his house, Nicolsoii-street, Dr John Mur- 
ray. The death of this distinguished philosopher, 
snatched from us in thepriml* of life, and full vi- 
gour ot ills faculties, wiU long be felt as a national 
loss. H is works, now of standard celebrity at home 
and ahroo^l, have, ftom tliu spirit of profound and 
aecuiatc analysis, which they e\ ery where display, 
and from the force, clearness, and precision of their 
statements, most essqntially contributed to advance 
chemistry to the higH'fank whieli it now holds 
among tlie liberal setencei^ As a lecturer on che- 
mistry, it is impossible to praise too highly the su- 
perior talcnu of Dr Murray ; always perfectly mas- 
ter of his suDjeet, and very successful m the per- 
formonee of his experimcnls, which were selectc<l 
with great judgment, his manner had a natural 
ease and animauoii, which showed evidinitly Hint 
his mind went along with every thing he uttered, 
and gave his lectures great iieedom and spirit. 
But his peculiar excellence as a teacher was a must 
uiioommon faculty, arising fVom the great pci spi- 
cuity and distinctness of hia conceptions, of leading 
his hearers, step by step, through the whole pro- 
cess of the niost complex investigation, with such 
admirable clearness, that they were induced to 
thinlf that he was following out a natural order 
which could not be avoided, at the very time when 
he was exhibiting a specimen of the most rehneil 
and subtile analysis. To those solid attainments 
which entitled lir Murray to stand in the first rank 
as a man of science, was united a refined taste, ami 
a liberal Acquaintance with every subject of general 
interest in literature. His manners were easy, po- 
lite, and unpretending, regulated by a delicate 
sense of propriety, with much of that simplicity 
which so often aecumpaiiies strength of character 
and originality of mind. 

— At Shaboomhuuse, Surrey, the seat of Archi- 
bald Little, E:». Mis Oliver, sjjouse of William Oli- 
ver, Esq. of iMnlabyre. 

— At the house or Lord Viscount Duncan, Mrs 
Oswald, wife of Alexander Oswald, Esq. and her 
infant son. 

23. At Edinburgh, James Moodle, Esq. late of 
Melsctter. • 

— At Heriot-row, Miss Christian Hepliurn Do- 
naldson, daughter of the late Alexander Donald- 
son, Esq. 

James Brown, Esq. of Weedingshall. 

22. At Dumbarton, Alexander, only sutviving 
son of John Gray, Esq. Shenff-Auustilute. 

23. At Edinburgh, Alexander t'hnslison. Pro- 
fessor nf Humanity ki the University of Edinburgh. 

— At Dunfcnnibie, Mr William Birrel. 

— At his house in Belmont, Batli^ F.Iizalxdh, 
the wife of Rear-Admiral Christie of Babertoii, in 
the county of Mid-Lotluon, and eldest daughter of 
the late Ailmiral Brathwaiie. 

27- At Trinity-lotlge, Cambridge, Dr Mansell, 
Bishop of Bristol. 

— At Dundee, In'theS'Jd year of liis age, Mr 
Ajfxaiider WilJisoii, second wn of Mr iriidrew 
Willison, surgeon there. 

28. Suddenly, at (dasgow, Mr Roliert Loriraer, 
wine-merchant, Haiiover-strect, I'diiiburgh. 

29. At his apartments at Brighton. Lont Gwydir. 
His death was caused, we undersland, by a sudden 
and violent attack of the gout in hl^ stomach. He 
is succeeded in bis titles and estates by his eldest 
sou, Peter Robert Drummond of Perth, now Lord 
Gwydir, married to the Ilunourabic Miss Drum- 
mond. 

Lately. At his seat at Askc, in the North Ridtiig 
of Yorkshire, aged 7.9, Thomas, Lord Dundas. 

. His Lordship was Lord* lieutenant and VicesAdmi- 
ralof Orkney and Mietiand, and prcsidynl of tlic 
.Society of Antuiuarics in Scotland. 1 le is Miccced- 
edin his titles and estates by his eldest son, liio 
Honourable Lawrence Dundas. 

— At Wickhiiri, near Fareham, Vicc-Adinii.il 
Sir Richard GriiiOall, K.L'.U. in the 7Uth jivtr of 
his age. 
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THfi AYRSHIRE LEGATEES ; 

Or, the Correspondence of ike Pringle Family* 

No III. 

Tam Glen having, in eonseq^nce of the exhortations of Mr Micklewham, 
and the earnest entreaties of Mr DalF, backed by the pious animadver* 
sions of the rigidly righteous Mr Craig, confessed a fault, and acknowledged 
an irregular marriage witli Meg Milliken — tjieir child was admitted to church 
privileges. . But before the day of baptism, Mr Daff, who thought Tam had 
given but sullen symptoms of penitence, said, to put him in better humour 
with his fate, Noo, Tam, since ye hae beguiled us of the infare of the bridal, 
wc maun mak up fort at the christening ; so I’ll speak to Mr Snodgrass to bid 
the Doctor’s friens and acquaintance to the ploy, tliat we may get as meikle 
ainang us as will pay for the bairn's baptismal frock.” 

Mr Craig, wlio was present, and who never lost an opportunity of testifying, 
as he said, his discountenance of the crying iniquity,^’ remonstrated with Mr 
Ddff on the unchristian nature of the proposal, stigmatiaiug it with good em- 
phasis, as a sinful nourishing of carnality in his day ana generation.” Mr 
Micklcwham, however, iuterfored, and sam, it was a matter of weight and 
concerninent, and therefore it behoves yon to consult Mr Snodgrass on the fit- 
ness of the thing. For if the thing itsdf is not fit and proper, it cannot expect 
his countenance ; atid, on that account, before we ret^on on his compliance 
with what Mr Daft has pronounded, we:*hotild first leam whether he approves 
of it at all.” Whereupon the two elders and the session-clerk adjourned to the 
manse, in which Mr Snodgrass, during the absence of the incumbent, had 
taken up his uhodcr 

The lieads of the previous conversation were recapitulatal by Mr Mickle- 
wliatn, as the ttev. Mr F— of Port Gk^ow Sahbathly says, in the perora- 
tion of his sermons, with as much brevity as was consistent vfith perspicuity 
and the matter being duly digested by Mr Snot^noss, that orthodox young 
man, ns Mrs Glibbans denominated him, on bcariug him for the first time, de- 
clared that the notion of a pay christening was a benevolent and kind thought. 

For, is not the ordet to increase and mmtlply, one of the first comnuuuls in 
the Scriptures of truth ?” said Mr Shodgr^kS, addressing himself to Mr Craig. 
“ Surely, then, when children aye brought Into the world, a great law of our 
nature has been fulfilled^ and there is caiiso for rqfoicing and gladness ! And is 
it not an ohliguiion imp<^edttpon all Chriatkns, to welcome the stranger, and to 
i\'Cd the hungry, and to clothe the naked ; and what greater stranger can there 
be than a lielpless bahe.^ need of sustenance than the infant, that 

knowb not the way even to boanp ? and wliom shall we clothe, if 

we do not the wniliug innocent, il^at the hand of Providence ^daccs in poverty 
and naktdn^bs before us, to try, tia it wore, the tfopth of our Christian prin- 
ri])les, and to awaken the sympathy of our humane feelings ?” 
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Mr Craig replied, ‘' Its a’ very true and sound what Mr Siioilgrass has ob- 
served, but Tam Glen’s wean is neither a stranger, nor hungry, nor naked, 
but a sturdy brat, that has been rinning its lane for mare than sax weeks.” 
‘‘ Ah !” said Mr Snodgrass familiarly, “ I fear, Mr Craig, ye’ro a iMalthusian 
m your heart.” The sanctimonious elder was thunder-struck at the word. Gf 
many a various shade and modidcation of sectarianism lie had heard, but llic 
jVIalthusian heresy was new to his ears, and awful to his conscience, and he 
begged Mr Snodgrass to tell him in what it chiefly consisted, protesting his in- 
nocence of that, and of every erroneous doctrine. 

Mr Snodgiass happened to regard the opinions of Mai thus on population, 
as equally contrary to religion and nature, and not at all founded in truth. 
“It is evident, that the reproductive principle in the earth and vegetables, and 
all things and anirnals which constitute the means of subsistence, is much 
more vigorous tlian in man ; it may be therefore oiflrmed, that the multiplica- 
tion of the means of subsistence is an eflect of the multiplication of population, 
tor the one is angmented in quantity, by the skill and care of the other,” said 
iMr Nnodgrass, seizing with avidity this opportunity of stating what he thought 
on the subject, idthough his auditors w^ere but the session-clerk, and two ciders 
ot a country parish. We cannot pursue the train of his drgument, but wc 
should do injustice to the philosophy of Malthus, if we suppressed the obser- 
vation which Mr DaflT made at the conclusion. “ Gude safe’s !” said tlie good- 
natured elder, “ if it’s true that we bre^ faster than the Lord provides for 
us, wc maun drown the poor folks* weans like kittlings.’* “ Na, na,” ex- 
claimed Mr Craig, “ ye’re a' out neighbour, I sec now the utility of church 
censures.” “ True,” said Mr Micklewham, “ and the ordination of the stool 
of repentance, the horrors of which, in the opinion of the fifteen lords at Edm- 
burgh, palliated child-murder, is doubtless a Malthusian institution.” But IMr 
Snodgrass put an end to the controversy, by flxing a day for the christening, 
and telling, he would do his best to procure a good collection, according to the 
benevolent suggestion of Mr Daff. And to this cause we are indebted Ibr 
the next series of the Pringle correspondence, for our worthy and intelli- 
gent correspondent, Mr M'Gruel, dined at the manse, on the day appoint- 
ed, aloii^ with Mrs Glibbans and daughter, Miss Mally Glencairn, Miss 
Isabella Todtl, &c. and other friends of the ministers’ family, whom Air Snotl- 
grass invited from Irvine, to be present at the cliHstening; and it was after 
ilrinking the doctor's health, in wCcclleiit throe year old gooscbiiry, of Mrs 
Pringle’s own makii^, that the following letters were produced, and road, as 
Miss Mally said, “ pro bono publico,” and to satisfy all concerned in the fa- 
mily. Where Miss Mally l^rned her Latin, we know not, for at Moore’s 
school, neither in our time, nw in that of our senior, the right honourable 
David Boyle, Lord Justice Clerk, were any young women taught there in that 
tongue ; and we doubt, if even such* a thing was known, in the more ancient 
d.ays of tlic wortliy Mr Dickie. But as the late Dr Oliphant of Dumbarton, a 
delightful man, said one day in a sermon concerning salt having lost its savour, 
observing, “ it was a pity there was such u dreadful duty on s»o useful an 
article ; that, however, is none of our business at present, let us leave it, and 
all the oJier terhporalities of sin, to the king’s ministers, and minister to the 
word.” So>j> theretbre, returning from the digression concerning Mias Mally 
Glencairn, and the grammar aekoolmasters of Irvine/ we beg attention, in the 
first place, to Mr Andrew Prinjgfe's accemnt of hia late Miyesty s funeral. 


Li.TT..a ISLII, 

Andrei) Private, Psq. to the Mev, CkaHejt Snodgrass, 

Windsor Casllc Inn, 

My pfar riiJUNn,—- 1 have all my wiqf^^'i^nfessing, that, like the coin- 
life bi%n strangely susceptible of pleas- mott ynlgar, I am fond of sights and 
ing impressions from public Bpec&cleS shows. It may bo so, hut it is not 
where^eat rrowdsarcMscmbletb Tklsi^ from the pageapts that 1 derive ray en- 
|»erhaps you will say, is hut ^(Hlher Joyment. A ih fact, is to 
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me as it were a strain of music, which, 
with an inestimable and magical influ- 
ence, calls up flrom the unknown abyss 
of the feelings, new combinations of 
fancy, which, though va^e and ob** 
scure, as those nebul® of light that 
stronomers have supposed to be the 
rudiments of unformed stars, after- 
wards bocotne distinct and brilliai^t 
acquisitions. In a crowd, I am like 
the somnambulist In the highest de- 
gree of the luminous crisis, when it is 
said a new world is unfolded to his 
contemplation, whevein all things liave 
an intimate afliuity with the state of 
man, and yet bear no resemblance to 
the objects that address themselves to 
his corporeal faculties. This delight- 
ful experience, as it may be called, I 
have enjoyed thi^i evening, to an ex- 
(juisite degree, tit the funeral of the 
king; buC although the whole suc- 
cession of incidents is indelibly im- 
printed on iny recollection, I am still so 
much afteefedhy the emotion that they 
excited, as to he incapable of convey- 
itrg to you Any intelligible description 
of what I sa’w. It was indeed a scene 
witnessed through the medium of the 
feelings, and the effect partakes of the 
nature of a dream. 

I was vdthiii the waHs of an ancient 
castle. 

So old as if they had forever stood, . 

So strong os if they would forever stand,” 
and it was almost midnight. The 
towers, like the vast spectres of depart- 
ed ages, raised their embattled heads 
to the skies, monumental witnesses of 
the strength and antiquity of a great 
monarchy. A prodigious multitude 
filled the courts of that vciieruble edi- 
flee, surrounding on all sides a dork 
embossed structure, the sarcophagus, 
as it seemed to me at the moment, of 
the heroism of cluvalry. 

A change came o’er the spurit of 
iny dream,'* and I beiKkld the scene 
suddenly illuminated, and the blazed 
torches, tlie glimmering Uf arm^ and 
warriors andnorses, while a mosaic of 
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human facts, covered like a pavciniiit 
the courts. A deep low under sound 
pealed from a distance; in the same 
moment, a trumpet answered with a 
single mournful note il-om the stateliest 
and darkest portion of the fabric, and 
it was whispered in every ear, it is 
coming.” Then an awful cadence of 
solemn music, that aflected the heart 
like silence, was heard at intervals, 
aUil a nm^erous retinue of grave and 
venerable men, 

The fathers of their time, 
Those mighty master spirits, that witiihtooi) 
The fall of monarchies, and high uplidd 
I’heir country’s standard, glorious in tlic 
storm,” 

Passed slowly before me, bearing the 
emblems ana trophies of a khig They 
were as a series of g|^at histoiiral 
events, and I beheld Irohind thorn, 
Allowing and followed, an awful and 
indistinct image, like the vision of Job. 
It moved on, and I could not diseci u 
the form thereof but there were hon- 
ours, and heraldries, and sorrow, and 
silence, and I heard the stir of a pro- 
found homage performing within iho 
breasts of all the witnesses. But i 
must not indulge myself farlljcr on 
this subject. I cannot hope to e\citc 
in you the emotions with which I uas 
so profbuiidly alFectul. In the visible 
objects of the funeral of Gcoige tlie 
Third, there was but little magin- 
flccncc ; all its sublimity was deine'l 
fifom the trains of Uiought and cur- 
renta of feeling, which the sight of so 
many illustrious cliaracters, siirromuU 
etX by circumstances associated with 
the greatness ajid antiquity of the 
kingdom, was necessarily calculated to 
call forth. In this respect, howcvcv, 
it was perhai>s the sublimest spectacle 
ever witnessed in this island ; and I 
am sure, that 1 cannot li\c .so long as 
ever again to behold another, that will 
equally interest me to tlie same depth 
and extent. Yours, 

ANnxcw riuNtun. 


We should ill perform the part of feHbful historians, did we omit to recoul 
the sc;ltinient» expressed by the compmy on this owarion. IVirs (rlibbans, 
whose knowlecigc of' tlie points of orthoilhxy, hud not tlieir cnual in the thn e 
adjacent parishes, roundly declared^ that Mr Andrew Triuglc^s letter wa<? no- 
thing but a peasemcal of cuthmadaVers ; that tliere was no sense in it ; ami that 
it was just like the writer, a canary idiot, a touch here and a touch there, with- 
out any thing in the shape of cordiality or satisKietion. Miss Isabella Todd aii- 
bwered this objection with that swoetniss oi' maimer and virgin dillitU ncc which 
well becomes a youthful fem4e member of tlie tstabhrimicnt. coiiti overling 
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the (lo^iniis of a stoop of the Uelicf persuasion, by saying, that she thought Mr 
Andrew liad shown a fine sensibility. “ What is sensibility without Judg- 
ment,” cried her adversary, but a thrashing in the water, and a raising pf 
bells — could na the fallow, without a’ his parleyvoos, have said, that such and 
such was the case, and that the Lord giveth and the Lord takelh away, but 
his clouds, and his spectres, and his visions of Job — 0 ! an he could but tlunk 
like Job ! — O I an he would hut think like the patient man 1 — and was obliged 
to claut his flesh with a bit of a broken crock or porringer, we might have some 
hope of a repentance unto life. Ifut Andrew Pringle, he's a gone dick ; I never 
had comfort or expectation of the freethinker, since I heard that he was in- 
fected with the blue and yellow calamity of the Edinburgh Review ; in the 
which, I am credibly told, it is set forth, that women have not souls, but only 
a gut, and a gaw, and a gizzard, like a Digeon«dove, or a raven-crow, or any 
other outcast and abominated quadruped.^' 

Here Miss Mally Glcncaim interposed her eflbctual mediation, and said, It 
is very true that Andrew deals in the diplomaticks of obscurity ; but it is well 
known that he has a nerve for genius, and that in his own way, he kens the 
loan from the crown of the causeway, as well a» the duck does the midden from 
tlic adle dib.” To this proverb, which we nfever heard before, our correspond- 
ent, IMr M'Grucl subjoins an erudite note, in which he states, that middens 
were of great magnitude, and often of no less anti^'ty in the west of Scotland ,* 
in so much, that the Trongate of Glasgow owes all its magnitude and grandeur 
to them. It being* within the recollection of persons yet hving, that the afore- 
said spacious and magnifleent street, was at one time an open road, or highway, 
leading to the Trone, or market-cross, with thatched houses on each side, such 
as may still be seen in that pure immaculate royal borough of Rutlierglcn ; and 
that before each house stood a luxuriant midden, by the removal of which, in 
the progress of modern degeneracy, the stately architecture of Argyle Street was 
formed.^ But not to insist at too great length on such topics of antitiuarian loro, 
we shall now insert the Doctor^s account of the Aineral, and which, patly 
enough, follows our digression concerning the middens and magnificence of 
Glasgow, as it contains an authentic onccdotc of a manufacturer from that city, 
drinking champaign at the king’s dirgic. • 


Lbttkk XIII. 

T/te lltv. Z. D* D, to Mr MickUwham, ScliocAmaUer and Session 

Cletjk ^ Gamo^k. 

London, 

Dt:ar Sib,— I have received your slip in a guinea note when the dish 
letter, and it is a great pL^sure to me goes round, 5ut in such a manner, 
to hear that my peopfe^erd so that it may not be jealoused from 
much concerned at our distress in the whose hand it comes. 

Leith smack ; but what jgave me the Sincemylastletter,wc hav(* been very 
most contentment, was the repentance thrangin the way of seeing the curiosi- 
of Tam Glen, I hope, poor fellow, he ties of London ; but I must go on re- 
will prove a good husband ; hut t have gular, and tell you all, which, I think, 
my doubts ; for the wife has really hut n®y duty to do, that you may let 
a small share of common seiise, ahd no toy know. First, then, we have 
married man can do well unless his bi^n7|l> Cattle, to sec tho 

wife wiU let. I am, howeVdr, ttate, and, aRerwards, 

overly plcassilwith Mr Craig m the hjU l\J|iWtoent j and sorry am I to say, 
occasion, for he should have cimsider- it Was nbt U tfeht that could satisfy 
ed frail human nature, and accepted any godly mind on such an occasion, 
of poor Tara’s confession of a fimlt, We went in a coach of our own, by 
and allowed the bairn to be bqitized outwdvos, and found the town of 
without any more ado. I think, boiiN Windw like a fair. We were then 
est Mr Daffhas acted like himself, ai^ir ditoc^ to ihe castle gate, where a 
1 trust and hope, there will be a pm S^iWe cifwd was gathered together ; 
gathering at the christening, and, /tnat wd we had npt been long in that 
my raite may not be wantingi ynu wlH utowd> till a pocket-picker, os 1 
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thought, cutted off the tail of my coat, 
with iny pocket-book in the pocket, 
which I never missed at the time. 
But it seems the coat toil was found, 
and a policeman ^t it, and held it up 
on the end of his stick, and cried, 
whose pocket is this? showing the 
book that was therein, in his hand. I 
was confounded to see my pocket-book 
there, and could scarcely believe my 
own eyes, but Mrs Brin^le knew it at 
the first glance, and said; its my 
gudemaii’s at the which, there was 
a great shout of derision among the 
multitude, and we would baith have 
then been glad to disown the pocket* 
book, but it was returned to us, I may 
almost say, against our will ; but the 
scorners, when they saw our confusion, 
behaved with great civility towards us, 
so that we got intb the Castle-yard 
with no other damage than the Ipss of 
the riap of my coat-tail. 

Being in the Castle-yard, we follow- 
ctl the crowd into another gate, end up 
a stair, and saw the king lying in state, 
which was a very dismal sight — and I 
thought of Solomon in all his glory, 
when 1 saw the coffin, and the mutes, 
and the mourners, and reflecting on 
the long infirmity of mind of the good 
old king, I said to myself, in the words 
of the book of Job, Doth they not 
die even without wisdom.” 

When wc had seen the sight, we 
came out of the Castle, and went to an 
inns to get a chack of dinner; but there 
was such a crowd, that no resting-place 
could for a time be found for us, gen- 
tle and semple were there, all mingled, 
and no respect of persons, only there 
was, at a tabic nigh unto ours, a fat 
Glasgow manufacturer, who ordered a 
bottle of champaign wine, and did all 
he could in the drinking of it by him- 
self, to show that he was a man in well 
doing circumstances. While he was 
talking over his wine, a great peer of 
the T^ealm, with a star on hfs heart, 
came into the room, and ordered a gla^s 
of brandy and water. And I could see, 
when he saw the Glasgow manuflusttijc* 
or drinking champaign wine on that 
occasion, that he greatly matvcUed 
fh.Teat. 

When we had taken our dinner, we 
went out to walk and see the town of 
Windsor, but there was such a mob of 
coaches going and coming, and men 
and horses, that we left the streets, 
and went to inspect the King’s {wlicy, 
which is of great compass, but hi a 
a 


careless order, though it costs a world 
of money to kcjp it up. Afterwards, 
we went back to the inns, to get tea 
for Mrs Pringle and her daughter, 
while Andrew Pringle, my son, was 
seeing if he could get tickets to buy, 
to let us into the inside of the castle, 
to see the burial — but he came bark 
without luck, and I went out myself, 
beingmori experienced in the world, 
and I saw a gentleman's servant with 
a ticket in his liand, and I asked him 
to sell it to me, which the man did 
with thankfulness, for live shillingG, 
although the price was said to be gold- 
en guineas. But as this ticket admit- 
ted only one person, it was hard to say 
what should be done with it wlien 1 
got back to my family. However^ a.s 
by this time we were all very much 
fatigued, I gave it to Andrew Pringle, 
my son, and Mrs Ihingle, and lui 
daughter Rachel, agreed to bide* with 
me in the inns. 

Andrew Pringle, my son, having 
got tlie ticket, left us sitting, when 
shortly after in came a nobleman, high 
in the cabinet, as I think he mubt 
have been, and he having politely 
asked leave to take his tea at our tabic, 
bccaiLsc of th(‘ great throng in the 
hoijse, we fell into conversation toge- 
ther, and he understanding tbircby 
that I was a minister of the Church of 
Scotland, said he thought he couUl 
help us into a place to see the funer.il ; 
so, after he had drank his tea, he took 
us with him, and got us iitto the 
castle-yard, where we had an cxct l- 
Icnt place, near to the Glasgow^ manu- 
facturer that drank the champaign. 
The drink by this time, however, had 
got into that poor man's head, and he 
talked so loud, and so little to the pur- 
pose, that the soldiers who were guard- 
ing were obliged to make him hold his 
peace, at which he was not a little 
nettled, and told the soldiers that he 
had bhnself been a soldier, and served 
the king without pay, having bc( n a 
volunteer officer. But this had no 
more effect than to make the soldiers 
laugh at him, which w^as not S^dcccnt 
thing at the intennbut of their mastc^r, 
our mofft gracious Sovereign that was. 

However, in this situation we saw 
all; and I can assure you it W'as ft 
vory edifying sight; and the people 
demeaned themselves with so much 
propriety tliat there was no ncctl tor 
any guards at all ; indeed, for that 
matter, of the ttvo, the guaidb who 
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had eaten tlie King’s bread, were the 
only ones there, saving and excepting 
the Glasgow manufacturer, that ma- 
nifested an irreverent spirit towards 
the royal obsequies. But they arc men 
familiar with the king of terrors on 
the field of battle, and it was not to be 
exi)€cted that their hearts would be 
daunted like those of others by a doing 
of a civil character. 

When all was over, wc returned to 
the iiins^ to get our chaise, to go back 
to London that night, for beds were 
not to be had for love or money at 
Windsor, and wc reached our tempo- 
rary home in Norfolk-strcct about 
four o'clock in the morning, well sa- 
tisfied wicli what we had seen,— but 


all the incuntinie I had forgotten the 
loss of the flap of my coat, which 
caused no little sport when I came to 
recollect what a pookit like body I 
must have been, walking about in the 
King's policy like a peacock without luy 
tail. But 1 must conclude, for Mrs Prin- 
gle has a letter to put in the frank, for 
Miss Nanny Eydent, which you will 
send to her bv one of your scliolars^ m; 
it contains injrormation that may bo ser- 
viceable to Miss Kawny in her busi- 
ness, both as, a mantua- maker and a 
sttperintendent of the gcntrclcr sort of 
burials at Irvine and our vicinity. So 
that this is all fVom your friend and 
pastor, 

ZaCHARIAU PllINC.I E. 


" I think," said Miss Issabclla Todd, as l^Ir IMicklewham finished the read- 
ing of the Doctor’s epistle, that my fViend Rachel tfiight have given me some 
account of the ceremony, but Captain Sabre scefns to have been a much mote 
interesting object to her than all pride and pomp that so bewildered her bto- 
ther, or t ven the Glasgow manufacturer to her fatlier." In sayitig these words, 
the young lady took the following letter from her pocket, and was on the point 
of beginning to read it, when Miss Becky Glibbans exclaimefd : I had aye my 
fears that Rachel was but light-headed, and I'll no be surj^rised to hear more 
about’ her and the dragoon or a’s done," Air Snodgrass looked at Becky, as if 
he had been afflicted at the moment with unpleasant ideas, and perhap" he 
would have rebuked the spitefulness of her insinuations, had not her rnotlior 
sharply snubbed the uncongenial maiden, in terms at least as pungent as any 
which the reverend gentleman would have employeil. I'm sure," replictl Aliss 
Becky, pertly, I meant no ill, but if Uachol Pringle ran write about nothinc; 
but thib Captain Sabre, she might as well let it aloiK', ami her letter ciiniia be 
worth the hearing." ITiJOii that," saul the “clergyman, we can form a 
judgment when we Inive heard it, and I beg that Aliss Isabella may proceed/' 
which she did accordingly. 


Letter XIV. 

Rachel Pringle to Mhs hahclla Tod, 


^ Londt'iL, 

AIy Dear Bell,— I take up my grine at the little rcfjpect paid by the* 
pen with a feeling oC disappointment rabbio>to the virtues of departed ino- 
Aueb as 1 never felt before. Yesterday nareby. ,I would fainly have le tired 
was the day appointed for the fbnerol into sonue solemn and sequestered 
of the good old king, and it was agreed ip-ove, and breathed tny sorrows to the 
that we should go to Windeor^ to pour foteoitig wastik Nor was the loss of 
tlie tribute of our tears upon Ae loyal to explain aud illuminate 

bier,— Captain Sabre promts^ to go tbe dwient barionial circumstancib 
with us, os lie is Well acquainted wwi arotmd the castle, the only thing that 
the town, and the interesting ol^acts 1 had to rqgret in tins ever-memorable 
a]:ound tlie imtle, so dear to ^ivaby, epcciirsion— my tender and affection.itc 
and embalmed by the genius <i€ Shak- mother was so desirous to see eviTy 
Apeare and many a minor baidKOnd I tiling in the most particular nianiUT, 
promised myself a day of unmuded in order that she might give an .icconut 
felicity — but the captain was ordered of the funeral to Nanny Eydciit, that 
to bo on duty, — and the crowd was so she had no mercy citlier upon nu* or 
rpde and riotous, that 1 bad no erdoy- my fatlier, but obliged us to go with 
nitnt whatever, but pining with cha- her to the most difficult and iiiaccco- 
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sible places. How vain was all this 
merctorioiis assiduity, for of what avail 
can the ceremonies of a royal funeral 
be to iVIiss Nanny, at Irvine, where 
kinf^b never die, and where, if they 
did, it is not at all probable that Miss 
Nanny would be employed to direct 
their solemn obsequies. As for my 
brother, he was so entranced with his 
own entlmsiasmi that he paid but little 
attention to us, which made me the 
more sensible of the want we suHered 
from the absence of Captain Sabre. In 
a word, iny dear Bell, never did I pass 
a more unsatisfactory day, and I wisl 
it blotted for ever from my remem- 
brance. Let it therefore be consigned 
to the abysses Of oblivion, while I recall 
the more pleasing incidents that have 
happened since I wrote you last. 

On Sunday, according to invitation, 
as I told you, we dined with the Ar- 
gents— and were entertained by them 
in a style at once most splendid, and 
on the most easy footing. 1 sliall not 
attempt to describe the consumeable 
materials of the table, hut call your 
attention, iny dear fViend, to the intel- 
lectual portion of the entertinninent, 
a subject much more exmgenial to your 
delicate and refined character. 

Mrs Argent is a lady of considerable 
personal magnitude, of an open and 
afialde disposition ; in this respect, in- 
deed, she bears a striking resemblance 
to her nephew, Captmti Sabre, with 
whose relationship to her we were un- 
acquainted before that day. She re- 
ceived us as friends in whom she felt 
a peculiar interest, for when she heard 
that my mother had got her dress and 
mine Iroin Cxanburn Alley, ex- 
pn^sstd the greatest astonishment, and 
told us, that it was not ut all a place 
where persons of fashion could expect 
to be properly served. Nor can I dis- 
guise tlie fact, that the flounced and 
gorgeous garniture of our dresses wi|S 
in shocking contrast to laudable sim- 
plicity of ner’s and the fair Araholt^ 
her daughter, a eharming dr], who 
notwithstanding tlic fasliionable ^len- 
dour in which she lias been cduca|ed, 
displays a delightful sprightlinoss of 
manner, that 1 have some no^on, has 
not been altogotht^r lost on die heart 
of iny brother. 

When we returned np stairs to the 
drawing-room, after dinuoL^nss Ara- 
bella took her harp, and waa on the 


point of favouring im with a Mozart ; 
but ht*r mother, recollecting that we 
were Presbyterians, thouglit it might 
not be agreeable, and she ilebisted,— 
which 1 was sinful enough to regret ; 
but niy mother was so evidently alarm- 
ed at the idea of playing on tlie harp 
on a Sunday night, that 1 suppressed 
my own wishes, in filial veneration for 
those of that respected parent. In- 
deed, fortunate it was that the music 
was not pi rformed, for, when wc re- 
turned home, my father remarked 
with great solcannity, that such a way 
pf passing the Lord's night as we liod 
passed it, would have been a great sin 
in Scotland. 

Captain Sabre, who called on us 
next morning, was so delighted when 
he understood that we were acquaint- 
ed with his aunt, that he laineiited he 
had not happened to know it before, 
as he woujp, in that case, have met us 
there. He is indeeil very attentive, 
but 1 assure you tliat 1 ‘feel no parti- 
cular interest about him, for although 
he is certainly a very handsome young 
man, he is not such a genius as my 
brother, and has no literary partiali- 
ties. But literary acccmplUliments 
are, you know, foreign to the imliiary 
profession, and if the Captain has not 
distinguished himself by cutting up 
authors in the reviews, he has acquired 
an honourable medal, by overcoming 
the enemies of the civUized woild at 
Waterloo, 

To-night the play-houses open {igaiu, 
and wo are going to the Oraloiio, and 
the Captain goes with us, a circum- 
stance which I am the moie pleased 
at, as we are strangers, and he will tell 
us the names perfonneis. My 

father made sot|j| scruple of consent- 
ing to be of the party, but when he 
heard that an Oratorio was a conceit 
of sacred music, he thought it would 
be only a sinless deviation if he did, 
he goes likewise. The Captain, the re- 
fore, takes an early dinner with us at 
five o^tdock^^Alas ! to what cJiangcs 
Bto I dooracd,^that was the tea hour 
Id the ^nanse of Gdrnock. 0 when 
snail 1 revisit tbe primitive simplici- 
ties of my native scenes again. But 
time nor distance, my duir Btll, can- 
not ^auge the ancctiou witli which 1 
subspribe myself, ever affectionately^ 

lUCHJSl. PUINGIX. 
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At tlic conclusion of this letter, the countenance of Mrs Glibbans was evi- 
dently BO darkened, that it daunted the company like an eclipse of the sun, 
under which all rtaturojs saddened. What think you, Mr Snodgrass,” said 
that spirit- stricken lady, M^hat think you of this dining on the Lord’s Day, 
— thi§ playing on the harp ; the c«irnal Mozarting of that un<jodly family, with 
whom the corrupt human nature of our tViends has been cliarabering/' Mr 
Snoilgrass was at some loss for an answer^ and hesitated, but Miss Mally 
Cfleiicairn relieved him from his embarrassment, by remarking, that “ the Jiarp 
w.i*? a holy instrument,” which somewhat troubled the settled orthodoxy of JMrs 
Glibbans' visage. “ Had it been an organ," said Mr Snodgrass, dryly, there 
might have been, perhaps, more reason to doubt ; but> as Miss M«illy justly 
remarks^ the liarp has been used from tile days of ]^ug David in the perform- 
ances of sacred music, together with the psalter, the timbrel, the sackbut, and 
the cymbal/’ The wrath of the polemical Deborah of the lieli^-Kirk was 
somewhat appeased by this explanation, and she ia<}ulrcd in a more diffident 
tone, whether a Mozart was not a metric«tl paraphrase of the song of Moses 
after the overtlirow of the Egyptians in the Red Sea, itf which case, I must 
own,” she observed, that the sin and guilt of the thing la le^ grievous in the 
sight of HIM before whom all the actions of men arc abominations.” Miss Isa- 
bella I’odd, availing herself of this break in the oonversatiou, turned round to 
Miss Nanny Eydent, and begged that she would read her letter from Mrs 
Pringle. We should do injustice, however,^ to hottest worth' and patient indus- 
try, were we, in tlms intPO#icing Miss Nantty to our readers, not to give them 
some account of her lowdy anA virtuous character..' 

Miss Nanny was the eldest of three sisters, the daughters Of a shipmaster, 
who was lost at sea when they were very young ; and his all having perished 
with him, they were indeetl, as their mother said, the children of poverty and 
sorrow. By the help of a little credit, the widow contrived, in a small shop, to 
eke out her days till Nanny was able to assist her. It was die intention of the 
^or woman (b take up a girls’ schoed for reading and knitting, and Nanny was 
destined to instruct the pupils in that higher branch of accomplishment — the 
difforent stitches of the sampler. Bnt about the time tiiat Nanny was advan- 
cing to the requisite degree of perfection in chain stock nnd pie-holes-— indeed 
liad made some progress in the Lord’s prayer betweenjk t;^ yew-trees— tam- 
bouring was introduced at Irvine, and Nanny was sent a competent 

knowledge of that classic art. In this she instructed l:]^s£ster[|<; and such was 
the fruit of their application 4Qd constant industry, that-lto mother abandoned 
the design of keeping school, and continued to ply hei^;4^ huxtry in more 
easy circumstances. .fluctuations of trade ^«tinae:^4^Ught them that it 
would not be wise to tvuOl tO tlie loom, and ooeordin^ Nanny was at some 
imins to learn montua-making ; and it waa fortunate wuh she did so— for the 
tambouring gradually went out o# fkshioft, and the Abwering which followed 
suited less the infirUi^MaiituUon of poor Nanny. The making of gowns for 
ordinary occasions leulP^e Ticking Of mournings, and the^ making of mourn- 
ings naturally oBien caused Nimny to be called in at deatlis, which, in process 
of time, promoted her to have, the management of burials ; and in this lint' of 
business she has now a large (nroportion of the ^teelest in Irvine and its vi- 
cinity ; and in all her yafiou^etigkgemeata her pehaviour has been as blame- 
less and obliging as her bee^ so much, that the nu- 
merous ladies tO whom dUjlHRwD, takb a pleasure In supplying 

her with tht' newest patuH^id earliest reS^etin| the varieties 

and changes of f^hioitsfiPIlHto flto induc^ same g6od flings in the 
breast of Mrs Pringle, Nanny was hidebteam the following letter. How for 
the information which it OOlitalnaSyiaY bUdeem^ euaetly suitable to the cir- 
cum8tance.s in which MiaoNttiin|% ku fo cost, bUr readers may judge for tiicm- 
oelves ; but, on the autiiority of Mr M^Gruel, we areflappy to state that it has 
prpved of no smalt advantage to ]mr : for since it has ^n known that slic liad 
received a foil, true, and patticu)^ account of all foanUer qf London fushioim, 
flrom so managing a^ notable U wnmaU as She rainjiiito’s wife of GUrnock, her 
comnderation has been so augmented in the opinion of the^ neighbouring getitU'- 
women, that she is not only in the present scnscat consulted as to futu^rals, 1)ut 
is (^ten called in to assist in the decoration and onaiigcincnt of wedding-din- 
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nei^, and other occasions of sumptuous banquetting ; by which she is enabled^ 
during the present suspension of the flowering tratfc, to earn a lowly but a re- 
spected lifelihood. 

Letter XV, 

Mrs Pringle, to Miss Nanny Mydeni, Mantua^moker, Scagaic-head, Irvini\ 


Tjondon, 

Dlar Miss Nanny,— Miss Mally 
Glencairn would tell you all how it 
happent that I was disabled, by our 
misfortunes in tlie ship, from riting 
to you konserniiTg the l^ndon fashons 
as I promist ; for I wantit to be per- 
tikylor, and to say uothifig but what 
I saw with my own eyes, that it might 
be scrvisable to you in your bizness-— 
so now I will begin with the old king's 
burial, as you have sometimes okashon 
to lend a helping hand in that way at 
Irvine, and nothing could be more 
geuteeler of the kind than a royal ob- 
sakew for a patron ; but no living sole 
can give a distink account of this mat- 
ter, for you know the old king was 
the father of his piple, and the croud 
was so great. Howsomever we got in^ 
to our oun hired shaze at da]^ht; 
and when we were let out at the caste! 
yet of Windsor, we went into the mob, 
and by-and*by wc got within the cas- 
tel walls, when great was the lamenta- 
tion for the purdition of shawls and 
shoos, and the doctor’s coat pouch was 
clippit off by a pocket-picKer. We 
then ran to a wicket-gate, and up an 
old timber-stair with a rope ravel, and 
then wc got to a great pentit chamber 
called King George’s Hall : After that 
we were allowt to go Into another room 
full of guns and guards, that told us 
all to be silent : so then we all went 
like sawlies, holding our tongues in 
an awt\il manner, into a dysrau room 
hung with black cloth, and lighted with 
dum wax-candlcs in silver skonses, 
and men in a row all in mulsnchoHc 
posters. At length and lost we came 
to the coffin ; but although I was as 
partikylor as possobic, I c^d see no- 
thing that I would recommend. Ak 
for the interment, there was nothing 
but even down wastrie— wax-candid 
blowing away in the wind, and ({un- 
kies as fou as pipers, and an unreverent 
mob that scarsly could demean them- 
selves with decency as the bodie was 
going by ; only the Duke of York, 
who carrit tlie head, hod on no hal, 
which I think was the newest Identical 
thing in the affair: but really there 
VoL. VII. 


was nothing that could be recommen- 
ded. Howsomever I understood that 
there was no droigie, which was a sav- 
ing ; for the bread and wine for such 
a multitude would have been a dis- 
traction to a lord's living : and this is 
the only point that the fashon set in 
the king^s feunoral may be follot in 
Irvine. 

Since the burial we have been to see 
the play, where the ltddics were all 
in deep murning ; but excepting that 
some had black gumfloors on tlicir 
heads, I saw leetil for admiration— only 
that bugles, I can ashure you, arc not 
worft at all this seeson; and surely 
this murning must be a vast detro- 
mint to bizness — ^for where there is no 
verietie, there can be but leetel to do 
ill your line. But one thing I should 
not forget, and that is, that in the 
vera best houses, after tea and coffee 
after dinner; a cordial dram is handed 
about; but likewise I could obser^^c, 
that the fhiit is not set on with the 
cheese, as in our part of the country, 
but comes, after the cloth is drawn, 
with the wine ; and no such a thing 
as a punch-bowl is to be heard of 
within the four walls of London. 
Howsomever what I principaly iiotiscd 
was, that the tea and coffee is not 
made by the lady of the house, but 
out of the room, and brouglit in with- 
out sugar or Wtk on servors, every one 
helping himsH^ and only plain flimsy 
loaf and butter is served — no such 
thing as short-bread, seed-cake, bun, 
marmlet, or jeelly to be seen, which is 
an okonomi^ plan, and well worthy 
of adaptation in ginteel families with 
narrow incomes, in Irvine or elsewliere. 

But when I tell you what I am now 
going to say, you will not be surprizt 
at the great wealth in London. I ^id 
for a biijnbeseen-gown, not a bit bet- 
ter than the one that was made by 
you that the sore calamity befell, and 
no so fine neither, more than three 
times the price; so you see, IVliss 
Nanny, if yoii Were going to spouse 
y6ur fortune, you could not do better 
thaji pack up your ends and your awls 
aud come to London. But ye’re far 
3 r 
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better at home — for this is not a town 
for any creditable young woman like 
you to live in by herself, and 1 am 
wearying to be back, though its hard 
to say when tlie doctor wiU get his 
counts scttlct. I wish you, howsom- 
ever, to mind the patches for the bed- 


cover that I was going to natch, for a 
licht afternoon seam, as the inuriiing 
for the king will no be so general with 
you, and the spring fashons will be 
coming on to help my gathering — so 
no more at present from your friend 
and well-wii^er, 

Jankt Tringle. 


DANIEL o'rOURKE, AN EPIC FOEM. 


C Private.) 

SIR, July 25, 1820. 

The accompanying verses were written by a friend of mine, who asks me to 
introduce him to you. He is willing to submit them entirely to your judg- 
ment ; and I shall not attempt to bias it by any observations on their merits or 
demerits. I shall only remark, that he has five cantos of this length, either 
written or planned — I do not know which — ^a length fixed on to accommodate 
each portion to two or tliree pages in your Magazine. The story is very droll 
and fanciful, and tells admirably in prose. It is, I believe, original. I have 
not time to give the outlines of it, but the names of his cantos (if that can be 
any guide to you) are, 1st, Paddy Blake. 2d, The Mountain Daisy. 3d, The 
Eagle Flight. 4th, The Moon. 5th, The W1 of Water. 

Whether you accept or reject tliis communication, write to me about it 
speedily. 1 shall not conceal it from you, that I wish my friend were well re- 
ceived by you, as he is a very witty, and what is a great deal better, a very 
worthy fellow. This, I believe, is his first transgression in the way of rhyme. 

I sent you some mystification about Jeffrey a few days ago. I hope it helped 
you to fill a page or two. As I am on the subject of contributions, I can tell 
you that I could procure some dozen of followers here to send you articles, but 
they are almost all rhyrnsters, and I see you are too well supplied with that 
commodity. I believe there is not a single person here, who ever thinks 
of writing a serious, or a critical, or a literary prose article, and our ways are 
quite localized. They amuse themselves with pasquinading their neighbours 
in vai ious little publications, quite unintelligible, out of the precincts of — 
A similar system seems to prevail likewise at Cork. The gentleman who wrote 
Dowden’s speech for you has just written a narrative of his madness, which 
he intends to print. It ideally is equal to Swift in wit, and just as libellous. 
1 visit (^ork pretty often on business, and endeavour to turn the good people 
to better things, but it will not do. You are quite popular there. I remain, 
dear Sir, your's, &c. It. T. S. 


MR EDITOR, 

I SPENT the spring of this year in sailing about the south-western coast of 
Ireland, and I do not think I ever passed a p]easai|||r $une in all my life. From 
the moufii of the Blackwatcr to that of the Kenmi^ there is not a port, creek, 
or landing-place, at which I have not an acquaintance, and my boat's com- 
pany were os gay fellows as ever reefed a sail or feathered an oar. I am sure, 
if 1 had time or inclination to write a detail of mjf adventures, I could fill three 
octavos as large as Peter's Letters, not indeed like that worthy Welch physi- 
cian, with accounts of liter^ people, but with pleasant liistories of all sorts 
of sport by land and sea. The coast db^unhs with situations delightful equally 
to the poet and the smugglcr->-with romantic beRutics that enchant the soul, 
and nooks obscure that defy the gauger. In which capacity I visited them it 
imjwrts^ttle to you. 

In tW course of my cruize I stopped at Glangariffb, a place abounding with the 
picturesque. I know every man about it from Squire Sim White, down to the 
round dozens of Sullivans that fill up the ranks ef the population. It is a soli- 
tary spot, yet it has its amusements as well as o1;lier places. I slept one night 
at the little alehouse, and before I went to bed diseased a pig or twonf punch 
with some of the natives and my .own party. We liau a great deal of varied 
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conversation-— intellectual^ convivial, theological, })olitical, musical, poetical, 
and antiquarian. The Reverend Father McCarthy (called familiarly in Glan- 
gariffe, Buzzhure, a corruption of Bonjour, which is his usual salutation) was 
of the party, and contributed of course to the dcmolidou of the potables and 
the merriment of the conversation. From him 1 heard various stories of that 
part of the world, and many minute antiquarian or genealogical facts, of which 
he is the great living depositary. Among the rest he told us the romantic 
story of Daniel O'Rourke, which took such a hold on my imagination that I 
couid not rest easy in my bed, as the saying is, until 1 had versified it ; and 
finding the ottava rima the most fashionable and easily composed style of versi- 
fication, I instantly adopted it for the story. 1 scud you the first canto by the 
hands of my friend Mr Clutterbuck, a ^tner in the house of Clutterbuck & 
Co. mentioned by Mr Crabbe in bis Tmes of the Hall, a very quiet, civil, and 
well-behaved young gentleman. I l*,ope you will find my adventurous song” 
as full of gleams of fancy” as Benjamin the Waggoner, a iwem of wliich, in 
spite of all malicious criticism, I am very fond. I expect to see my first canto 
in your next Magazine ; the rest shall be forwarded in due course. — I remain. 
Sir, your humble Servant, Fagauty o'FoGAinv. 

Blarney, July 21, 1820* f 

DANIEL o'nOlJRKE, 

An Epic Poem, in Six Cantos* 

BY FAOAJITY O’POGAaXY, ESQ. OF BLAllXEY. 


CANTO I. 

FATRICR BLAKE. 


I TRUST, 0 gentle reader, youll excuse 
A rhyming novice, if he dare rehearse 
The promptings of a sad, a sorry muse. 

As sorrow is the subject of his verse ; 

And that your readership will not abuse 
A style allowed to be both sweet and terse. 

Nor if in anger will resentment fire on 
A metre now immortalized by Byroiu ^ 

fi. 

Although some gentlraen decry Don Juan,* 

And shun him as a most indecent fellow, 

I still believe that of otir poems, few, one ^ 
Will find in harmony so rich and mellow ; 
Heavens ^ how tinlike the riff-raff cockney crew, 
Jeff’ praised in hip Review — the blue and yellow, t 
Give me the po^ can fire your soul. 

To drain your eye-lid or to dram your bowl* 

111 . 

And such art thou, Don Juan, Corsair, Cliilde, 
Whichever title please thy go^ike soul. 

Thou who cau’st call up stormy passions, Wild 
As the bleak winds, which howl around the pole. 
Or the warm tear upon the cheek, as mild 
As when light zephyrs o'er sweet violets roll. 

And can at times induce us to be friskey, 

Like our kind sweethearts, or our native whiskey. 


• Among the rest Blackwood^s Magazine..M-,Yet I am confident it is not for its poetry, 
its imagery, its fancy, or its fcelixig, but for pHndl|des which none can excuse, and which 
few will be found to extenuate. * 

•|* The Edinburgh Heview. 

Vet mark one caution, e*cr thy next review 

Spread its light wings of aafhon and of bloe.’^^YftON. 
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IV* 

Hold ! there's another fav rite of the nine. 

For whose droll page I long have used to hanker. 
Whose vein of poetry is quite a mine, 

As witness his facetious, crazy Banker ; 

Long may it live to build the lofty line. 

To Constable's poor rogues a thiom and canker. 
I'm sure you know the gentleman I mean, 
Wa5Ti.£, himself a moving Magazine. 

V. 

On these two poets then I lay the blame. 

Lord Byron and Will Wastle, if that I, 

Should in my story prove too dull or tame, 

And from the field be forced to turn or fly ; 

For they have earned so vast, so fiiir a fame. 

That it would be a pity not to try 
And lay up for myself some shreds of glory, 

The preface thus despatch'd — now to my story. 

VI. 

It happen'd once, some fifty years ago. 

That in the town of Ban try lived a man 
Named Patrick Blake, an oily, round*faced beau, 

A steady worshipper of pipe and can ; 

Upon his- nose there shone that ready glow, 

Tliat seems as if 'twould always need a fan ; 

In short he was a man, who, jest apart. 

Would guzzle ale and smoke with all his heart. 

VII. 

And better liquor was it than die slops, 

(Receipts for which sage Accum's^ book contains) 
Which fill our stomachs from the dm^ist’s shops. 
With Gentian, Quassia, and outlandwh grains ; 

In Pat's time beer was made of malt and hops. 

And brewers were contented with fair gains ; 

I wonder much the faculty don’t buy sense^ 

And furnish men who physic with a licence* 

viir. 

In times we speak of whiskey too wa^ made^ 

They call'd Potheen, and sold so very cheap. 

So sweet and wholesome, none were much afraid. 

Of head or purse to drink themselves asleep. 

Or raise it to the lips of modest maid, ^ 

'Twas mild ds dew-drops tliat the roses weep. 

But such stuff now will give a man tbtr 
'Tis so bedomned with acid vi^riojic. 

% 

IX. 

The ale was like the Edinburn^ ole 
At Johnnie Dowie*st or the Hig^-street Amos, 


• Mr D«iidi4it4lie-pot. 

f An aniSuue alcJiousc in Edinbuigh, long known fbr the flavour of it<. ale, and for 
the many cidSimtsd characters who ficquentea it in fbtmer days. It was a favourite re- 
treat of Bums, who is said to have composed some verses In its praise, I believe they 
commeape thus— 4ltfy may be spurious. 

' (Mk Dowie's ale thou art the tbui|; 

j > Oars mak us craek^'gars mak us sing* 

And frac us a' our cares to fling 

• Awa wi’ anger,” 


Dowie is dcad—atid I am dowie. 
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When not too fresh or altogethe^stale^ 
fiut just a month in botUe^ 'tis so famous. 

That we'd prefer it to the tnubcatel 
Of Gallic plains^ no epicure would blame us^ 

But straightway purchase dozens for his throttle^ 
Could he but taste the drainings of a bottle. 

X. 

But to return— Poor Paddy had a wife, 

The very plague and torment of his soul. 

The harbinger of battle and of strife. 

And, what was worse, the dlcher of hi^ bowl ; 

In truth he led a very sorry life. 

And often to the ** mountain paisy"^ stole. 
Where freed from Beck, the gayest of the gay. 

He'd drain his mug, and puff' the hours away. 

xr. 

Delightful herb ! Tobacco, lord of plants, 
flow grateful is thy fragrance to the soul ! 

Who hdrbours care, or true ei^yment wants. 

When round his head thy airy currents roU ; 

When circling wreath the ascending wreath supplants. 
Till every nook is filled and every hole ; 

While through the dark the tiny spark will rise, 

Like fairy meteor in its cloudy skies ? 

XII. 

But darkness reined here: the brilliant moon 
Threw lovely lustre o'er the scene to-night. 

The climbing woodbine round the lattice strewn 
Reflected bock its silvery rays of l%ht ; 

Oh ! 'twas so clear, so chastened, not at noon 
Could forms appear more purely or more bright : 
And there was Paddy gazing from within 
The cozy parlour of a country inn— 

xin. 

The " MOUNTAIN daisy’ —' iwas a fiir<«fam'd spot. 
And nature's worshippers regard it still ; 

Though leveird now me jasiuiue and the cot. 

There still remain the dear axtd bubbling rill. 

And high o'eriopping mountains— 'twas a grot. 

The best of grottos, where a man may fill 
His scrip with cheese, his belly with good ale. 

His soul with glee from joke, or song, or talc. 

A xrv. 

There was a prettyHIawn before the door. 

Where many a sport and active feat was tried. 
Where oft the pipe or fiddle brought a score 
Of tight-bound maidens, widow, wife, or brjde. 


* About forty years ago, the traveller, on hk journey from Bantry to Glangaridl\ might 
have perceived, not far from the town of Bantry, a fine large board, swinging treely in the 
wind from the top of a long red pole, with ** BnXAKrASTS, Porter, Wme, Brandy, 

.sold here,** in goodly lettere, on one side ; and on the other side, a hir^ fim^sdike flower, 
bomewhat resembling an overgrown mushroom or a late cauliflower— a little ebservation, 
however, discovered to you that tliis was intended <as the letters underneatli infonii you) 
for a mounts daisy. 

Tliis inn wa^ very tomandeolly skuated, and though now no more, its site is the attrac- 
tion of every visitor to that quarter of Irelandiu Never does a jiarty visit Glangarifle with- 
out paying tlicir respects to the glen of fee “ Mountain Daisy,*'— .Vide Tomiscmt\ 
r*fj of ihe Couni if of ( VA . 5 
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To seek the dance or gypsy's mystic lore, 

Or willing kis^ to true love ne'er deni^ ; 

And oft, in emulation on the gi*een> 

Some youthful bujIFer's sinewy arms was seen 

XV. 

To fling the thurap^like him of mighty powers. 

The Tate Sir Daniel— terror of the ring, 

Still mourned by Erin, and embalmed with flowers 
Of sweetest poesy, that fragrance fling 
Around his honour’d tomb— while the swift hours. 

With thrilling harmony on noiseless wing. 

Still chant his deeds, set forth by him we*re proud in. 

The soft, the sweet, the soul-suhduing DqwJobn.* 

XVI. 

On Sunday morning, 'twas the rendezvous 
Of such os, loosed from city toil and dust. 

Seek the green fields in preference to the pew. 

To air their buttons after six days rust. 

With baskets cramm'd, in some the savoury stew. 

In others ham — ^in others — ; hut 1 must 
Not waste my paper on such flimsy rhyme. 

I'll give enough of that some other time. 

XVII. 

Here sometimes clubs of ancient maidens chose, 

Sitting beneath some widely-sjnreading oak. 

To sip the old maid's beverage— knows 
Their real pleasure was the biting joke. 

The daily scandal— no one can suppose 
How maids of fifty love such film to croak ; 

But blame them not, they're curious, and they trade in 
Such ware as drove dame Eve from out of Ecten. 

XVIII, 

There was a club of gentlemen beside, 

Who once a week upon a Monday met. 

To read, mark, learn^ and readily decide 
On all the news contained in we Gazette, 

The only paper whidi the town supplied ; 

And pleasant 'twas to hear th' important set 
Discuss in style grave, comic, or ironical. 

The stale contents of that well handled ^ronicle. 

XIX. 

But come. I’ve done this troublesome digression, 

I promise to go on quite smack and smooth ; 

But Dcang now a rhymer by profbssion, 

1 think it would appear, at least, uncouth> 

To put at once my refers in possession 
Of friis my tale— I cannot say, in sooth. 

How much I reverence this sort of rambling, 

’Tis just as sweet as comfits got by scambling. 


* It Ttmuies eKplanatioBf why Mr Dowden should be mentioned here in preference to 
tny Jjord Byron, Mr Wordsworth, and the other celebrated poets who have so nobly ini- 
mortalized the name of Donelly. The reason is two-fold :-^ln the iirst instance, Mr D. 
contributed more (him any individual to the celebration of that hero’s memory, liaving 
supplied not only a lamentation, and a beautiful one too-diut a splendid prose eulogium 
on Ills life and character : In the second Instance, the world will be glad to hear, that he 
hit the lift of Sir Daniel, in three vo]a> quarto, t/ith portraits ennaved by Corboiild, from 
paintings by J. W. Topp, in ^e press. 1 have seen the work, and it will do 
Oledit to both author and hem. F. 0*F. 
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Daniel O'Rourke, an Epk Poem. 

XX. 

But where is Paddy all this tedious while 
Were handling folly with a ready pen ? 

Just wh^re we left hiin^ trying to b^uile 
The minutes till the cuckoo-clock strike ten ; 

That was the wished-for happy moment, when 
His old companion Daniel, with a smile 
Of broad-faced humour, when his toil was done. 

Came to partake of pipe, of ale, and fun. 

XXI. 

Tve brought my readers just thro’ verses twenty. 

Which num^ makes a very good beginning. 

And if with patieoce bless’d, they shall have plenty 
Of good advice against that kind of sinning 
By some call’d tippling — ^but let it content ye. 

Good readers, if I here decline the spinning 
Out of a sermon — but it is intended 
To speak upon the matter e’er I've ended. 

XXII. 

But 1 can vouch, that Daniel and his friend 
Were much addicted to that style of goii)^ 

And many a wintry evening did they spends 
While round the house the roaring wind was blowing. 
Not minding whether the next blast would send 
The roof upon their heads — no ! they were growing 
More happy as the tempest grew more strong, 
iloaring the thunder down with boisterous song. 

XXIII. 

In summer 'twas the same — the sultry eve 
Still saw them at the daisy” — with this change, 
That in hot weather they took care to leave 
The parlour for the meadows cooler range. 

O 1 Many a goodly epicure would grieve 
To think of dogs so happy’—lH arrange 
Something like this — I wiw that friends who read. 

May taste their pleasures and adopt their creed. 

XXIV. 

Well ! who is Daniel ? will be asked by such 
As must feci anxious in our hero’s fate. 

I’ll introduce him soon— but I fear much 
My pen lias waddled sadly in its gait. 

And jostled subjects that it neetl not touch ; 

While for the story folks hnmiiont wait ; 

Tin sorry for it— but jfe is iny plan to 
Ciivc honest Dan the whple of Second Conio. 

F, Q’F. 


£ND or riKST CANTO. 
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Tke CumefonkiU BaUtuls* 


CAug. 


THlfr HALLADS. 

The Caroeronians are a pastoral, a poe* tion of rebuke and admonition, would 
tical, and an enthusiastic people ; great tom no discreditable addition to the 
lovers of mountain solitudes, and the established church discipline of the 
fresh green gifts of country nature ,* ad- kingdtmiii the mitnicKries of the 
mirersof the warm, familiar, and lofty, graceless and the profhne, the poets 
though uneqpl eloquence of the early have added ^eir Sarcasm and their ri- 
Kirk of Scotland ; and wholly unlike diculei; and William Meston, a man^ 
the vulgar and mechanical sectaries of of mu^ wit^ but of little feeling for 
the South, with whom they have beqn the gentlli^ Sikl pathetic, and lofty 
compared, and by many confounded, beauties of poetry, has seized upon 
Notmng in nature can be more aloof some uf &e common indnnities of 
from the thorough-paced and diop- human nature, and made them the re- 
kcepiug sectary, than the well-read and proach of this respectable race. Hav- 
meditative Cameronian ; the temperate ing Uttie sympathy in the poetical pai t 
enthusiasm, and manly, though severe of theijr (maracter, he W sought to 
devotion of the nabuntoineer, is to darken the ahnost cloudless day of their 
very poetry of religion; iH||f the dr- history, with specks which would not 
eumstance alone, of perSeved^g to wolr- detract faUch from the fixed splendours 
ship God on the mountain-tops, and ofth^establishedkirk, but which hang 
associating the external beauty and block mA ominous otnid the purity of 
bounty or nature with his wurdiip^ Cam^xmaan toth and pmctice. The 
ought to have saved him Ihim the dh^ c^talhUy had some reason for dis- 

grace of such compatison* The couto nking to Camesomans ; he encounter- 
em sectary* is a neilm of yesterday, ed toir resutanee and toir valour in 
sprung ftw thin mhAems and unsi^v* to attempt to rethrone the princes of 
ed sores of to Eplsecpalian Church, the house of Stuart ; and while suf- 
and wrapt up in to wrdig^^dded sur- feting the calamities which constantly 
plices of external devotion ; but to followed eveiry effort of that ancient 
Cameronian looks proudly down the and illfoted house, he composed Ins 
vista of other years, as far as to Arm ^Adventures of Sir John Presbyter,’' m 
and faithful Btrug§^ of to ooveumit- whjiA he holds up our patriotic moan- 
ed chur^ against to ambitious htcN tahtohi to hatred and contempt. The 
archy, Ad ckmaes idtoitfelf uSIlt to Mr!David Dick, to preach- 

pure apd to% beh^ lAf kv, iftve ton malidoody commented 

the Reformation. In to'toto! as bfid ton esiensivcjiy applied ; the 

well as the manner of to todiip. ho toaoier of to^asiut is decorously vtil- 
dilB^ from his city bmto to to thmoilB ballad of Dainty 

in Providence k Ito atici MtW, but to more morose Meston 

more noble on4 poe|to|j tototov for to thank- 

ant with the Sunple ptiitVOf thegjto tola Offord none for 

S el, and hkpraOtke knofs^tcd Cam^etoian ; he has thcrc- 

efiled by those Stortltog salpes of mis^.^' nis odventurcinthebed- 

tempereaenthtoam to maUce of unnuti- 

Icvitywilhvditotoionumeitotot^ Lacelykl!oo>toMi(»HTY 

have bto Jtoy njtolto* hik of Cafetok, has shed a 

been to custom to toto*" jsend srmematural light round 

plidty and smgularity of to totomdersor to Camcronmn dynas- 

Tonians ; and to kxer fiOoitow tf; and Os bk butoess was to grapple 
estahliidied mh ime toghtoportu^k vdth to rudet and fiercer portion of 
nifies tosmileai tofimdto, Itoto* toir character, to gentler graces of 
and irotmeted pmdUm of to^pio- toh^ nature were not called into ac- 
^ fessto Jto to, and to storm, and tempest, and 

tocreod of ^^ekdatoessOf John Balfinirof Bur- 

Wholesoiiie ih ^ toy, hove darkened to whole breath- 

i^iingof!iairtoem;toto Injf eongr^tion of to Camerodkns, 

delicate dfstouloua in knd turned Ifaehr sunny hill-side into a 

* In the instmedve lidd idbeUng of Altom and his Wife,” will be found a 
icealot of this vulgar to tey town with v%9ttr and truUu 
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dreary desert. All the sufibren of 
England, and of Scotland too» have 
lifted up their voices against ^his ani> 
cient remnant of the Scottish cikveiiailt, 
and all the backslidings of the nt)iner- 
ous sectaries of the north have been 
fairly wrought into a kind of tapestry 
picture, and hung over the honoured 
grave of Richard Cameron. All this, 
which would have provoked the pa« 
ticnce; and obtained the anathemas of 
other churches, failed to dtteompose the 
meekness and the sedate serenity of the 
mountaineers; they read> and they 
smiled at Meston, and with the un-# 
rivalled novelist they are chamledand 
enchanted; they would sooner part 
with the splendour of the victory of 
Drumclog, or the name of Alexander 
Peden, than pass the Torwood curse 
on the legend of Old Mortality. 

It has my particular for* 
tunc> in the early part of a life pr6* 
tracted b^nd the customary span, to 
live in friendship and ^iliarity with 
many of the most respectable of the 
congregation, and sundry of their most 
|K)pular preachers. A frequent visitor 
of their preachings, I have hearkened 
with delight and edification to the 
poetical and prophetic eloquence of 
their discourses. A guest at ftheir 
heartlis and their tables, I have prov- 
ed the cheerful and open hospitaliiy of 
their nature ; and have held converse 
and fellowship with almost nU 
burning and the shining lights that 
have distinguished the present house ^ 
of Cameron. I have made their char* * 
acter my study, and their pursuits n^y 
chief business, and collect^ many cu* 
rious sayings, and songs, and adven- 
tures, which belong to thisaimple 
unassuming race. In accomplishing 
all this, I have certsinly r^eemed 
from oblivion manv matters of douhl^ 
ful virtue and of dubi^ hoa|^||rj^ snd 
1 have sometimes surmised> tbst 
ballads and the traditions to which X 
listened, partook strongly of the char* 
acter of the nami|tor«i and perhs^ ow* . 
cd some of theie,e6ihe{lisbment$ to 
kindred spirit. Of ihib pe^haps^ I am 
not the safbst judge. And I woql^ 
willingly think, that hojyever in<im 
some of the ballads may be modifW 
and modernised in their oral passqgo 
from the period of the pmeoutiom^f 
that sometnuig of the andent spirit 
fitill remains to hallow theia— that the 
ote is the same, though the stamp is 
VoL. VIL 


different I have also, with the usual 
sagacity of an editor, hazarded sundry 
emendations, and even ventured to 
supply some lines where the treacher- 
ous memory of the reciter left the 
sense imperfect. If these remain un- 
discover^, I shall feel rewarded. Cer- 
tainly the most wondrous part of the 
Cameronian character is tno poetical 
warmth and spirit which everywhere 
'abounds in their sermons and their 
sayings; and, though pro&ne min- 
strelsy was wisely accounted as an 
aDomination, yet poetry, conceivc<l 
and compost in the ovei^owing and 
passionate style of their compositions, 
has been long privately cherished 
among the most enlightened of the 
dock. But I by no means claim rank 
for the Cameronian bards, with those 
who lent their unstinted strength to 
the strings. Their glimpses of poetical 
inspiration cannot equal the fuller day 
of those Who gloried in the immortal 
intercourse with the muse. Of my 
converse with the Cameronian wor- 
thies of the last aud the present age, I 
would willingly render some account ; 
but the pen which," in my hand, is a 
cold and frozen m^irnn of communi- 
cation, would 'abate the particular 
vigour and beauty of the original, and 
1 shall prefer rather to introduce some 
of their poetical remains to the curio- 
sity of Uie reader. Many years have 
ehmsed since my collection was made, 
nna mgny Uie enthusiastic and de- 
lighfftil pet^e who contributed to it, 
sleeping in the silent church-yard. 
I have to segret, too, an occurrence 
whidi rite w&lom of man cannot rc- 
pait^ fho (leath of my respected rela- 
tive, JV^on Moorhead, relict of PcUt 
M orison, in Ihimfties^re^ wjlth whom 
have perished sundry" Cameronian 
songs> of the mjbied nature of love, re- 
lig^, an4 politics. To the faithful- 
nesaof her retentive memory I com- 
mli^ed them-«^ Ker remembrance 
they were as aofe as words written ou 
bras$ or ivoiy j oud it was a matter to 
of no ordinary pleasure to hear her 

S t titles of my treasures.— 
le beautift^ Cameronian dame 
fluenecd my youth is numbered 
inanimate thmgs-^ud though 
h^ remembrance and her beauty are 
opntittued by her daughters, my glo- 
rious Cameronian lyrics have perished 
with ^eirii^iuthor. All that remains 
in my memory is the tbllowing verse. 
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** A bloody haod and a bloody brand 
1 loose on thee, thou false Scotland ! 

A cruel heart and unsparing sword 
I loose on thee for rejecting the Word 1 
Thy cup of iniquity’s filled to the brim— > 

The fires for thee blaze hot and grimu— 

Nor all the virtue that sleeps in the grave 
Can false and faithless Scotland save !'* 

1 shall now proceed with the more perfect productions of the Cameronian 
muse, and leave them to win their way to the affections of the reader. 

Should this specimen of the poetry of the iCanieroman'S be acceptable, and, 
above all, if it .be really poetry, ana not the em^ty music of its bells, some 
more may be forthcoming — ^unless, peradventure, it is unseemly for the grave 
and the stdd to sanction idle minstrelsy, and connect the honoured names of 
the martyred dead with measured quantities of sounding words, which have 
passed muster among critics for current poetry. C. 

BAtlAD J. 

On Mafk Wilson, slain in Irongray* 

I. • 

1 WANDEUEn forth when all men lay sleeping. 

And I heard a sweet voice wailing and weeping, 

Tlie voice of a babe, and the wail of women. 

And ever there came a faint low screaming ; 

And after the screaming, a bw, low moaning. 

All adown by the burn-bank. In the green loaning, 

I went, and by the moonlight, I found 
A beauteous dame weeping low on the ground. 

^ % 

The beauteous dame was sobbing and weeping. 

And at her breast lay a sweet babe sleeping, 

And by her side was a fair-!iaired child. 

With dark eyes flushed with weeping, and wild 
And troubled he held bv his mother, and sj^e, 

“ Oh mither, when will my father awake y 
And there lay a man smitten bw to tbe ground. 

The blood gushing feuth flrom a bosom wound. 

3. 

And by his side lay a broken sword. 

And by his side lay the open’d ' Word 
His piws were spread, aim his head was bar^. 

His Knees were bad knelt in pmyer ; 

But brief was his prayer, for the flowers where he kneit 
Had risen-all wet, with his lifb's Mood spit 
And the smoke of powder smelled fresh around : 

And a steed's hoof prints were in the ground. 

h 

4. 

Siie saw me, but she heeded me not ; 

As a flower she sat that bad gtows on the spot ; 

But ever she knelt o'er the murdeiM man. 

And sobbed afresh, and the loosed tears ran-* 

Even low as she knelt, there came o rush 
Like a fiery wind, over river and bush. 

And amid the wind and in lightning speed, 

A bright Rideh came, on a brighter steed-*^ 

b 

'• Woe I woe ! woe !" he calleU, and there cam*. 

To liis hand, as he spake, u swonl of flUme 
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He smote the air^ and he smote the ground^ 

Worm blood, as a rivulet, leapt up mm the wound. 
Shriek followed on shriek, loud, fearful, and fast, 
And filled all the track where this dread one passed ; 
And tumult and terrible outcry there came. 

As a sacked city yields when it stoops to the dame ; 
And a shrill low voice came running abroad. 

Come, mortal man, come, and be judged by God.” 
And the dead man turned unto heaven his face. 
Stretched his hands, and smiled in the light of grace. 


Ballad II. 

The voice lifted up agaimt Chapels and Churches, 


1 . 

* And will ye forsake the balmy, free air. 

The foesh face of heaven, so golden and fair. 

The mountain glen, and the silver brook, 

And nature’s free bountith and open book, 

To sit and worship our God with a groan. 
Hemmed in with dead timber and shapen stone } 
Away — ^away— for it never can be. 

The green earth and heaven’s blue vault for me* 


2 . 

Woe ! woe ! to the time when to the heath-bell 
The seed of the Covenant ^ng tneir farewell. 

And leave the mount Written with martyr story. 

The sun beaming bright itl his bridegroom gloi^ ; 

And leave the ^een Imcs, and the long flowering broom. 

The breath of the wob^l^ Steeped rim in perfume ; 

And barter our for the lu’an, 

The glory of God 

Ipuujud m. 

The Cameromans rejoice iJe Diseomfiture tf the Godless at Drumchg, 


1 . 

Anise, yc slain saints, from the moor and the flood. 

Arise and rejoice in your garments of blood ; 

Mark Wilson, awaken, with harp and sweet strain. 

Thou Bard of the light whom 'stem Boiuhaw has slaiu ; 
Rejoice where ye sleep, 'neath your covering of flowers. 

The scarf of brown heath and me shade of green bowers ; 
Gather round, lo ! and nufober your foes as they lie. 

With their face to the earth and thair back to the aky. 

2 . 

This morning they eax^ with their brass trumpets braying, 
Their gold pennons flaunting, their war horses neighing ; 
They came and they found ufr^he brand and the spear 
Soon emptied their saddles and sobered thek cheer ; 

They came and they SQunded«-*theIr trumpet and drum 
Now give a mute silenee, their shouters are dumb ; 

The mariot is smote, and the charioteer deeping. 

And death his dark watch o’er thefir captains is keeping. 


Oh ! who wxoui^t ml wonder ask me-*this work 

Is not of man’s hand foe the oovenant kirk ; 

Few*— few-^were tile Oafotk their banners arraying. 

Weak, hungry, and Aihl, IKS’ grown mighty in slaying— 


4S^ 
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And strong, fierce, and furious, and thirsting and fain 
Of our blood — as the dust of the summer for rain— 

Came our foea— but the firm ground beneatli their feet turned 
Into moss and quagmire— al^ve their heads burned ^ 

Heaven’s hot and swift fires — the sweet wind to-day 
Had the ix)wer for to blast, and to smite, and to slay. 

4 . 

Then laud not yourselves, nor put faith and firm trust 
In sharp steel and strong sinews, but sloop in the dust 
And humble your hearts — all your witnessing hands 
Hold ill bloody sign up, you fulfilled His commands 
Now arise ! see the valley is cumbered with spoi)> 

1^0 ! gather — divide the reward of your toil ; 

But leave these dumb Dagons to rot on the sward 
They defiled— then come, sing a new song of the Word» 


Ballad IV. 

The Doom of Ntihsda/e, 

Vronounced by Alexander Pf den, Preacher jyf the 
h 

1 STOOD and gazed— from Balswinton wood 
Criffel’s green mountain and Solway flood 
SVas quiet and ioyous. The merry loud horn 
Called the mirthsome reapers in to the corn ; 

The plaided swain, with bis 

Looking down on the vale green ; 

The lark wiili her note, now loud. 

The blue heaven breasted throt^^^pjl #hite cloud. 

Round a smiling maid, white as snowing. 

The Nith claspSl its arms, and wWtaillging and flowing — 
Yet all the green valley, so lovely and broad. 

Lay in black-nature, nor breathed of a GoiL 

2 . 

And yet it was sweet, as the rising sun shone, 

To stand and look this fair land upon, 

The stream kissed my feet, and away to the sea 
Flew, where the wild sea-fowl went swimming free. 

In the town the lordly trumpet was blowing. 

From the hill the meel; pipe sent its sweet notes flowings 
And a fair damsel sat her brown tresses a- wreathing, 

And looking of heaven, and perfume breathing. 

And, stretched at her feet, despairing and sighing. 

Lay :i youth cm the grass, like a creative dying. 

But mocked was the Preacher, and sconied was the Word,. 
Green Nithsdale, I yield thee to gunshot and swordw 

3 . 

And yet, green volley, tliough thou art sunk dark. 

And deep as the waters tliat flowed round the ark : 

Though stone of thy flocks, from the Nith to the Scaur, 
Weijr Calvin’s choice keel or the Covenant’s tar— 

Coitie, shear thy bright love-locks, and bow thy head low/ 
And fold thy white anns o’er thy b090ixl of snow. 

And kneel, till the summer pass with it? sweet flower*?,— 
And kneel, till the autumn go with her gold bowers,— 


CAng. 
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And kneel/till rough winter grows weary with flinging 
Her snows upon thee> and the lily is springing. 

And fill the green land with thy woe and complaining ; 

And let thine eyes drop like two summer clouds raining-— 

And ye may have hope, in the dread dooms-day morning. 

To be snatched as a brand from the sacrifice burning. 

4 . 

But if ye kneel not, nor in blood-tcars make moan. 

And harden your heart like the steel and the stone. 

Oh ! then, lovely Nith^dale— even os I no>‘^ oast 
My shrunk hand to heaven, thy doom shall be passed ; 
Through thy best blood the war horse shall snort and career— 
Thy breast shall be gored with the brand and the spear— 

Thy bonnie love4ock8 shall be ragged and reft— 

The babe at diy bosom be cloven and cleft ; 

From Queensberrie’s mountain to Criffel below. 

Nought shall live but the blood-footed hawk and the crow I 
Farewell thou doomed Nithsdale— in sin and asleep— 

Lie still— and awaken to wail and to weep. 

5 . 

I tried much to bless thee, fbir Nithsdale, there came 
Nought hut curses to lay on thy fate and thy fame ! 

Yet still do I mind— for the follies of youth 

Mix their meteor gleams with the sunshine of truth — 

A fair one, and some blessed momenjs ; aboon. 

Gleaming down the green mountain gazed on us the moon. 
The kisses and vows were unnumbered and sweet. 

And the flower at our side, and the stream at our feet 
Seemed to swell and to flow so divinely.— Oh ! never. 

Thou lovely green land, and thou fair flowing river. 

Can man gaze upon you and curse you. In vain . 

Doth he make ms heart hard.— So I bless you again. 


Bai.laj> V. 

Alexander PedeWs Harmonious Call to the Cameromauf^ 


I. 


Yf green glens of Nithsda]b,,ye brown dales bf Dryfe, 
Ye green banks of Annandak, busk for the strife. 
Come fix firm the helmet, atitd sharpen the brand, 

The Kirk cannot take sloven work from your hsmd. 


2 . 

Ye Kyle men, ye Carrick men, men of Glenluce, 

Who conquered with Wallace, and triumphed Bruce, 
A brighter cause now calls your hands to the hih, 

A Covenant broken, and pious blood split. 


a 

I Tis not for your flocks— for the wealth of yottr home. 

Or your chaste lovely daughters, the spoiler is come, 

Then empty the quiver, and strive till the sword 
Works the good work full surely, the work of the Word. 

4 . 

May him, whose cold blood sleeps like water, to hoar 
The loud cry of ri^teousness sound an his car ; 

May no maid coll him Ibve, no good man call him brother, 
And the son of his heart prove tWson of another. 
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B. 

Come pluck up your banner, the green pleasant land 
Of the west calls the chosen with Bible and brand. 

The spoiler a feast 'mongse the mountains has made, 

I have blessed it, come carve it with bayonet and blade. 


Ballad VI. 

The Cameronian Bannet*: 
h 

O Banner ! fair Banner ! a century of woe 
Has flowed on thv people since thou wert laid low ; 

Hewn down by the godless, and sullied and shorn. 

Defiled with base blood, and all trodden and torn ! 

Thou wert lost, and John Balfour^s bright steel-blade in vain 
Shed their best blood as fkst as moist April sheds rain*— 
Young, fierce, gallant Hackstoun, the river in Hood 
Sent rejoicing to sea with a tribute of blood ; 

And Gideon Macrabin, with bible and brand, 

Quot^ Scripture, as Amelk fell 'neath his right hand— 

All in vain, thou fair Banner, for thou wert laid low. 

And a sport and a prey to the Coveuanfs foe. 

2 . 

Fair Banner ! ’gainst theeisloody Claver’se come hewing 
His road through our helms, aiid our glory subduing ; 

And Nithsdale Dalzell— ^his fierce deeds to requite. 

On his house darkest ruin descended like night— 

Came spurring and fhll on the lap of our war. 

Disastrous shot down like an ominous star. 

And Allan 'Dalzell— may his name to all time 
Stand accufs’d, and be named with nought nobler than rhyme— 
Smote thee down, thou fair Banner, all rudely, and left 
Thee defiled, and the skull of the bannerman clefl. 

Fair Banner, fair Banner, a century of woe 
Has fiowed on thy people ^ce thou wert laid low. 

a 

And now, lovely Banner ! led captive and placed, 

'Mid the spoils of the scoffer, and scorned and df^raced. 

And hung with the helm and the glaive on the wdl, 

’Mongst idolatrous figures to wave in the hall. 

Where the lips, with wine. Jested with thee profane. 

And the minstrel^ mOre graedi^ mixed thee with his strain. 
Till the might and tho pridib^tny conqueror fell. 

And the owi wit ana i^noop’d in tnejiiklls of Dulzell. 

O thou holy jjanner ! in weeping and wail 
Let me mj^um thy soiled gtory, finish my tale. 

And yet, lovely Banner ! thus tom firom the brave. 

And disgraced by the mceless. aifd sold by the slave. 

And hung o’er a hostd, wheie rich ruddy wine. 

And the soul-cheering beverage of barley divine. 

Floated glorious, and sent sura a smoke— in hk flight 
The lark stayed In air, and sung, drunk with delight. 

« Does this lessen thy lustre ^ or tamisii thy glory ? 

f mhiiBh thy fiune, and tfaduee tliee in stc^? 
t, no, beauteous Banner I loosed firee on the beam, 
the hand of the chosen, loim, long shalt thoo stream f 
" And the damsel dark-eyed, and the Covenant swain. 

Shall bless thee, and of dread Botliwcll again* 
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MOODS OF THE MIND. 


DEAR SIR; 

I HAVE three more " Moods of the Mind" to send* you, and then intend to 
contribute to the pages of your gracious Miscellany some Miscellaneous Poems, 
a few Verses now and then of a humorous character, and an occasional Prose 
Essay. Your’s sincerely, A. 

To Christopher Norths Esq, 


No vn. 

^ Wand:nn^s, 

Blue is the vault of heaven— *the gems. 

The thousand flaming diadems. 

That deck the midnight throne of June, 

Are glittering silently— the moon. 

To silver o'er the eastern wave. 

Leaves not her interlunar cave— 

All, all is still— no wandering breeze 
Disturbs the air, or stirs the trees ; 

The wings of silence overspread 
Alike the living and the dead, 

And darkness o’er the land and sea 
Hangs down her shadows gloomily. 

Yes, there arc times when thoughts of rest 
Arc banished, and the vacant breast. 

To meditation prone, instils 
A heavier sense of mortal ills ; 

When couches cannot yield repose ; 

When slumber cannot mantle woes ; 

When o’er the agonized brain 
Comes Memory, with her busy train 
Of hopes and visions, cha-ish’d loug^ 

A look — a thought— a word— a song— 

That conjures up die pkst, can make 
A fire, that water cannot slake ; 

A tempest fierce to roar and roU ; 

A wild volcano of the soul : 

Yea, in a dream, this very night. 

Hath Ilecollectiori held her light, 

Pier flaming torch, above the past. 

Years fled— joys vanished— hopes o'ercast— 
Affections blighted— seasons lost— 

And earth itself a desart coast 1 
Nor easier do I breathe, though now 
The chill of night salutes my brow. ^ 

'Tis sweet, beneath the cataract 
To sit, and watch the drizzly rack 
That reoscends, and then renews 
Its mazy fall in trickling dews ; 

To see the waters flash and foam 
In darkness, to their central dome/ 

Amid the sable rocks, which frown 
Like genii o’er the waters brown ; 

To hear them roar, with mighty crash. 

And onwards rush, and downwards dash, > 
Beneath the hazd trees, Uiat throw 
Their shadows o'er the chasms below— 



Moods of the Mind, 

'Tis sweet to gaze upon the sky. 

Anti turn a fond and wistful eye 
Upon the stars of twinkling ray. 

Upon the lucid milky way. 

Upon the long, long vistas, through 
The trackless paths of placid blue — 

And why ? ’Tis Fancy rules the brain. 

And draws the thoughts from present pain. 
And leads us to a lonely spot 
Wlicre Passion’s voice awakens not. 

Dim hang the shadowy forests round. 
Their canopies without a sound. 

Gigantic — towering— shadowy — drear— 
Along whose paths quick stallnng Fear, 
With indrawn breath all trcmbhng steals. 
And dreams Destruction at his heels. 

The lofly elm its giant boughs 
Of leafy darkness o'er me throws. 

And at its base I lay me down. 

Upon the furze of golden brown. 

Until returning light shall bring 
IMy quiet, and the morning spring. 


- No VIII. 

The Clouds frown dark. 

The clouds frown dork upon the sky, 

And the night wind moans as it rustics by ; 

^hc stream runs down with a heavy sound. 
And all is dreary and dull around. 

Fitful, between the parted shroud 
Of the rifted, melancholy cloud, 

A bright star twinkles, and then is hid 
Beneath the moving pyramid. 

'Tis a gloomy landscape, and all is still. 

Save bleat of lamb from the distant hill. 

Save the watch-dqg's hollow bay on the breeze, 
And the night- wind tossing the sullen trees r 
The long weeds hang o’er the massy ^te 
Of the watch-tower, ruined and desolate. 

Its idle door no menial bars. 

And with every blast it creaks and jars. 

Desponding, and dreary, and full of strife. 

Arc the thoughts that brood o'er our human life 
The blood runs cold as the hemlocks wave 
With ominous sound the lowly grave! 


No IX. 

Tnc Elm Trees^ 

Ou ! may these trees be ever green. 
Perpetual spring enwreathc them. 
May bloom on every bough .be seen. 

And lovely flowers beneath them ! 

Be cacn leaf, be strong each form ; 

biting winds impair them ; . 

AM may the red wing of the storm 
' Pass ever by, and spare them ! 
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'Twas here, in boyhood, that 1 strayed, 

Wlien not a care moleaterl ; 

With her I loved, beneath this shade. 

On summer eves, I rested. 

I feel those years revive again. 

So sweet and far departed — 

Ah ! thoughts like these are worse than vain, 
They m^ck the broken-hearted ! 

It is a melancholy scene, 

To view the woodlands yellow. 

And Winter's snow, where late serene 
Waved Autumn's harvests mellow : 

But 'tis a more desponding truth, 

To feel that we must sever 

From all that gave delight to youth. 
Despairing, and for ever ! 

As in a mirror, vanish'd years 
This well-known view is raising ; 

With lightning glow the past appears. 

As thoughtful I am gazing ! 

May no rude hands this spot deform ; 

No biting winds impair it ; 

And may the red wing of the storm 
Pass ever by, and spare it ! * a. 


tuc 

Afar from native plain and jpove. 

To smoothe my unforgetml brow. 

Fair lineaments of her I love I 
Yc are my only solace now ! 

1 cast mine eyes around, and feel 
That far my steps are doomed to range ; 
But when a glance to thee I steal, 

1 know my heart can never change* 

As Eastern pilgrim, from the streams 
Of childhood distant many a mile. 

Toils through the desart, while his dreams 
Hepose on Mecca all the while j 
So I, amid the tempest^s jar. 

Revert to thee a longing eye, ^ 

The loveliest and the brightest star 
In Retrospection's i^owing dky. 

In sorrow I have Wander^ Ipisg, 

And sown in how to in 
And found, amid tne tht^c^ 

That care is much and pfeasore brief. 

To look upon t^ shade ag^. 

On thee, in alt the |»ide of jrm. 
Awakens vvims worse thau vain. 

And drcterds that long are past and 6*er ! 
It stirs the thoughts of happy yem^ 

With silver pace, in silence nOttn, 
Beyond the reach of prayer ahd tears. 

For ever perished, past, and ; 
Before, with sacrilegious atriff^ 

The world had ruinad joy> 

And all the lovelinest or !&, 

Had left tlie man that ruled the boy. 

3 R 


Voi. VIL 



The Miniature* 

The world is chauged— our hearts arc changed, 
J^nce long ago we met and loved ; 

And hopes are sunk, and joys estranged. 

That then in ardent glory moved. 

The brightest meed that earth bestows. 

Though yielded now, were nought to me ; 

For proffered worlds, 1 would not lose 
A single thought that turns to thee ! 

To see thee once again — to hear 
The accents of thine angel tongue — 

The sight — the sounds to memory dear, * ' 
When hope was warm, and life was young—^ 

To sit with thee, as I have sate — 

To con to thee some touching tale. 

And mark how lovers’ luckless fate 
Could o’er thy tender heart prevail — 

To roam with thee the flowery glade. 

What time the Evening Star on high 

Gleamed o’er the twilight fl>rest s shade. 

And caught thy rapture-beaming eye— 

It may not be — it may not, be ; 

Yet shall it sooth this cheerless scene. 

Beloved shade ! to dote on thee, 

And all the pleasures tliat have been ! 


KEFLECTlONS IN A KUTNED ABJJKY, 

The beautiful, the powerful, and the proud. 
The many and the mighty, yield to Time ; 

Tjme that, with measured pace and noiseless wing. 
Glides on and on — the ruler of the world. 

With what a glory the refulgent sun. 

Far from the crimson portals of the west, 

Sends back his parting radiutice ; round and round 
Stupendous walls encomjrass me, and throw 
The ebon outlines of their shadows down 
Upon the grtay floor : the eastern pile 
Receives the chequered darkness of the west. 

In mimic lattice- work and sable hues. 

Rich in its mellowness, the sunshine bathes 
The marble epitaphs of them who died 
Before this breathing generation moved. 

Or wantoned in the bright eye of ihe sun. 

The sad and sombre trophies the tomb ; 

The tablet grey, with mimk roses bound ; 

The angledoe^^ the sand-glass, and the scythe ; 
These, and the etone-ctf ved herubs, that impend 
With hovering wliig, aiid eyes fixedness. 

Gleam down the ranges of me backward' aisle, 

Doll,* "mid the crimson oi prophetic light. 

Thie ls a teason and a scene to hold 
tltsoourse, and purifying monoh^ue, 

Befbre the silent spintof old tinks ! ' ' 

The gilly.flowers, upon awh. 

And from the tlme«woftt Cirevices, look tiown. 
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Blooiifiing, 'vvlicre all is desolate. With leaf 
Clustering and dark, and light green trails between. 
The ivy hangs perennial. Yellow-flowered 
The fresh dandelion shoots her juicy stalks. 

Amid the thin transparent blarles of grass. 

In rank luxurianev the nettles spread 
Behind the massy tablatures of death. 

Hanging their pendent heads and seedy grains 
• Above the graves of famous men unknown, 

Whose memories have decayed— whose very bones 
Have mouldered down to ashes and to eufth. 

I'he grey and time-worn pillars, toppling o’er, 

'Vhrow froiti their lichened pedestals a line 
Of sombre darkness far, and chequer o’er 
The floor with shade and sunshine. Hoary walls, 
Since first ye rose in splendour and in pride — 

Since first ye frowned in majesty of strength— 

Since first ye caught the crimson of the mom 
On western slope, and glittering lattices 
Of many-coloured brightness, Time hath wrought 
An awful revolution. Night and morn. 

The liyinii of gratulatibn and of praise 

Bung through yon cavemed arches ; sandalle<l monks. 

White with the snows of eld, or warm with life. 

With cross and crosier, mass and solemn rite. 

Frail, yet forgiving frailties, sojourned here. 

When Home was in her splendour, and obtained — 
Though Cajsars and though Ciceros were not 
"I'he rulers of her camps and cabinets— 

A second empire o*er the minds of men. 

What art thou now, oh I pile of olden time ? 

The sparrow chatters on thy buttresses 
Throughout the livelong day, and, sportively, 

The sw'iillow twitters tlirough thy broken roofs, 
Fluttering the whiteness of its inner plumes 
Through shade, and now emerging to the sun. 

The night owls are thy choristers, and mope 
Amid the darkling dreariness of night. 

'Phe twilight-loving bat, with leatnern wdng. 

Finds out a crCvice for her callow young, 

Amid dilapidated halls, on high. 

Beyond the unassisted reach of man ; 

Ami on the utmost pinnacles, the rook 
Finds airy dwclling^-placo and <|uict home ; 

Oft, with her voice of dissonance, she calls 
On Echo, slumbering in the nithcr vaults — 

Admits wlierc the reliefs of ancestral dust 
Ounihlc. When Winter thrqws his tem|)ostR down, 
'J'lic* whirling snow-flakes, through the open roof 
Descending, gather on tlic tombs beneath ,* 

When sweeps the night-gale past, on rapid wing, 

And sighs amid ihy portals desolate, 

'rhe alders creak, with melancholy sound, 

I’hc ivy rustles, and the hemlock bends, 

With locks of darkness, to its very root, 

Springing above the grassy mounds of those 
Whose tombs are long since tcnantless. But now', 
With calm and quiet eye, the setting sun 
Beams mrllowncss upon the wrecks of Time, 

Tmgi's the brokiii arch with crimson rU'^t, 

FI lines down the gothic aisle, iind iiutulkb u't i 


in 
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iy JteJ/ections in a Ruined Abbt^. 

Tlie tablatures of marble. Beautiful, 

The ruined altar, and baptismal font — 

The wall- flower crested pillars, foliage-bound— 
The shafted oriels, and the ribbed roofs — 
Labour of circling years and cunning hands. 

Thy governors have vanished — silence reigns. 
Save that, beneath, amid the danky vaults,. 
Impervious to the lustre of the day. 

Is heard, with fitful melancholy sound. 

The dew-drops frequent plashing — silence reigns. 
Save that, amid the embowering forest green. 
With dear melodious throat, the blackbird trills 
His song— his soft and melancholy song— 
Dirgelike^ and sinking on the mo^y mind 
In tones prox)hetic. Through the trellis jpeen 
The purpling eve looks dusky ; and the clouds. 
Shorn of their edgework of refulgent gold. 

Spread whitening o'er the bosom of the sky.. 
Ulonastic pile ! farewell ! — not more on thee. 
Than on tne busy highways of the earth. 

Dwells Solitude. On many a lonely eve 
My thoughts have broo<led on the vacant world. 
Gazed at it through the microscope of truth. 

And found it, as the King of Israel found. 

All Vanity. With ken reverting far. 

Amid the Eden of departed years, 

Here Contemplation, from the tones of life 
Estranged, might treasure manv a homily. 

And view, with unsophisticated eye. 

The lowly statcj and lofty destiny. 

The pride and insignificance of man. 


TfICHOSOPHOSf OR THE VIRTUOSO PEDANT. 


MR EDITOR, 

I HAVE often reflected with pleasure 
on the increased taste for Natural 
History, experimental philosophy, and 
chemistry, which -diaflngaisnes the 
times in which w in the 
flrst and last of these soiences especial- 
ly, is so conspicuous among the eleves 
of the University of Edinburgh. A- 
bout half a cen|tir;^ ago, classical li- 
terature, matiirin^tics, and metaphy- 
sics, constituted the ^ief ingredients^ 
of an Edinbuigh College education, 
and to expound a difficult pass^ in 
ABschylus or Juvenal^ csdeulate the 
time of an eclipse, cr^Ube^.^th of r 
comet, or to jmeoulh^Md debate on 
the abstruse aoptrinet of Biyehology, 
formed the principal labours of the 
student. ' 

Except a smattering of botany 
gleaned from the elementary Writings 
of Linnapus, as they were clothed in a 
homely English garb in Lee's Intro- 
du<tliion, illustrated by occasional re- 


ference to Gerard's Herbal, the science* 
of natural history was almost un- 
known, or was confined to a few ta- 
voured mortals, whose knowledge of 
the French and Latin tongues ena- 
bled them to peruse, in the original, 
the few works of value which have 
been written in that department of 
human knowled^. Zoology and ini- 
neraloOT in particular, as far as tlu; 
Englisn reader was concerned, were 
in nieit infkncy, for the translations 
and imitations of BufFon by Smellie 
and Goldsmith, had not then made 
their appearance^ and nothing like a 
scientific work on mineralogy had 
been published in tb^ English lan- 
guage. Mechanical philosophy, though 
it had long fonned a prominent fea- 
ture in the academical course of studieii 
at Cambridge and Oxford, and was, 
in consequence of the writings of 
Maclaurin, rising in Edinburgh to 
that eminence which it has since at- 
tained under the auspices of Robison, 
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Playfair, ami Leslie, was then studied 
chiefly in the works of Howning, 
Dcsaguliers, and Ilutherforth, and the 
experimental part of that science was 
little cultivated. Chemistry, indeed, 
was even at that time beginning to 
assume the rank of a science, under 
the fostering hand of Black, and the 
pupils of that distinguished professor 
were imbibing a taste for chemical 
experiments, but so limited was then 
the knowledge of facts in that science, 
so imperfect' was the apparatus em- 
ployed for investigating them, and so 
shackled was the whole science, by a 
blind attachment to an antiquated and 
absurd hypothesis, that experimental 
chemistry was slow in its progress, 
and often led to erroneous conclu- 
sions. 

How changed, how improved is the 
state of these sciences I In the compa- 
ratively short period of fifty years, na- 
tural history in all its branches, zoolo- 
gy, phytology, mineralogy, and me- 
teorology, have been cultivated with 
groat ardour, and eminent success. 
The observations and discoveries of 
scientific travellers, both by sea and 
land, and I may add through the re- 
gions of the atmasphere, have made 
us acquainted with thousands of new 
and interesting objects, while the 
talents of numerous systematic writers 
have been assiduously employed for 
the purpose of classitVing and reducing 
them, under a regular methodical ar- 
rangement. The phenomena of the 
atmosphere, the composition of the 
air, the true nature of meteoric stones, 
with many others, have been ably in- 
vestigated and explained. 

Most parts of experimental philoso- 
phy, hut more especially mechanics 
and pneumatics, have also received 
material improvement daring the pe- 
riod I have mentioned. The nume- 
rous new machines invented for di- 
minishing manual labour, the ^at 
improvement and extended applica- 
tion of the steam-engine, and the art 
of navigating the atmosphere b^ means 
of balloons, afford abundant tUustra- 
rion of this position. 

As to chemistry, it has becofne al- 
together a new science. Its facts are 
multiplied beyond all former caljsula- 
tion ; its processes are improved in a 
degree truly as^tonishing ; and its the- 
ory has undergone revolutions, which 
lead u^ to regard the former hypothe- 
sis as tlic dreams of visionaries, or the 


trifling of school-boys. Xothing hajj 
contributed more to extend and in- 
crease the taste for * chemical kiiow- 
letlge, now so prevalent among the 
Edinburgh students, than the dex- 
terity and address with which the pre- 
sent professor performs lliose experi- 
ments, which he brings forward in il- 
lustration of that fascinating science. 

How much natural history and 
chemisiiy are now cultivated among 
the young men of this University, ia 
evident from the numerous lectures 
given on these departments. Besides 
the regular classes of Dr Hope, Pro- 
fessor .Tameson, and Dr Graham, we 
have a lecturer on natural Instory in 
general, three lecturers on botany, one 
or two on mineralogy, one on compa- 
rative anatomy, and at least four on 
chemistry. As these undertakings 
evince the ardour of the student in 
pursuit of those sciences, they greatly 
increase the facility of acquiring in- 
formation, and this facility is farther 
increased by the public and private 
museums, now formed, or forming in 
Edinburgh, and by tlic liberality 
with which several societies support 
their members with hooks and ap- 
paratus. The large and valuable ad- 
ditions lately made to the College 
Museum, which it is to be hoped will 
soon be ready for public inspection, 
must materially advance the progress 
of natural history in this city, while 
the small collection of Dr Baiclay, 
and the attempt now making to form 
a similar collection in the medical 
society, will contribute to the same 
object. The Wernerian Natural His- 
tory Society, though slow in its opera- 
tions, and, perhaps, too much confined 
to one department, bids fair to increase 
the general stimulus, and the nume- 
rous Encyclopfedias, lleviews. Jour- 
nals, and Magazines, which quarter- 
ly or monthly issue from the Edin- 
Imrgh press, help to keep aUve the 
public interest, by difiusing the latest 
^and most correct information on these 
aubjects. 

Your own publication, Mr Editor, 
hits^iJready done something to gratify 
tie prevs^iling taste for these my fa- 
vourite studies, and from its exten- 
sive circulation, it is calculated to do 
a great deal more. I do not presume 
to think that my obs^vationa will 
afford you any considerable assistance, 
but such as they are, they are much 
at your service. 1 propose, at prcr 
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^cnt, lo call your attention to a very 
v:oi»imon error, into which I have ob- 
served many of. your young men to 
fall, and to illustrate my reflections by 
a particular example. 

Those persons who suddenly di- 
rect their minds to the study of na- 
tural history and chemistry, without 
having received such a preliminary 
education, as may qualify them for 
acquiring a scientific knowledge of 
those departments, are too apt to catch 
at the more brilliant and showy parts 
of the subject, and to be more at- 
tracted by the curious specimens and 
amusing experiments by which it is 
illustrated, than by the sound princi- 
ples, and solid information it is fitted 
to impart. Hence, instead of becom- 
ing naturalists and chemists, they 
dwindle into virtuosos and Charlatans. 
It must be remarketl; that a virtuoso 
of the present day, is a very different 
character from what was described by 
the dramatists and essayists of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
He no longer coniines his accumula- 
tions to 

** An alligator stuffed, and other skills of 
ill-tthapcd libhesj.’* 

Nor docs lie store his cabinet mere- 
ly with shells and butterflies. No, he 
ransiteks all the kingdoms of nature, 
and collects whatever is extraordinary, 
no matter how ugly or disgusting it 
may be. His great object, is not to 
phase or instruct, but to astonish and 
surprise. Nearly allied to the mo- 
dern virtuoso, is the trifliqg experi- 
menter of thfe pre^e^day, aj:jd, in- 
deed, these character? athft often com- 
bined in the Individla^ and this 
combination true virtuoso of 

the uinctccnth century. 

While these gentlemen confine 
their trifling to their study or their 
cabinet, ond 4o not obtrude their 
tricks and rariti^ iocfiscriminately on 
their acquaintance ,andi> visitors, they 
are innocent, if not members m 

society, but this rarely )tfi|i|)|jrns. A 
person gifted wi4i tcdelEits, arid 

possessed of such gratifying 

his own, if not his 
for amusement, scMom aHows the ta- 
lent or the fand to be unemployed, 
but takes every opportunity of exer- 
daitig the one, and displaying the 
oper. Now, this is an instance of 
l^antry. I need scarcely remark, 
ttot |K;dantry is not confined to the 


classics or the belles- letters. The 
virtuoso, who is perpetually displaying 
the treasures of his cabinet, or the 
chemist, who is always pressing on 
you his curious and surprising ex- 
periments, is as sorry a pedant as the 
Oxonian or the Cantab, who annoys 
you with his Greek and Latin quo- 
tations, and interlards his discourse 
with continual allusions to die his- 
tory, the politics, or the mythology 
of the ancients. I would call such a 
character a virtuoso pedant. One of 
tills species, which so far as I know, 
is still a non-descript, has lately come 
under my observation, and as iht? 
character may he new to many of your 
readers, I shall give you an account 
of it, by way of concluding these de- 
sultory remarks. 

Microsophus was born to a good 
estate, but being an only child, and 
apparently of no very brilliant capa- 
city, was suflhred to pass his early 
years, either in idleness, or in the 
most trifling occupations. Much of 
his time was employed in company 
w'ith the foot boy, in hunting cats, 
harrying birds nests, and stringing 
their eggs in festoons ; and as he often 
passed iJie shop of an ingenious me- 
chanic, who, though only a wright, 
acted in the village in nearly as many 
capacities as Caleb (iuotein, our young 
gentleman insensibly acquired a taste 
fur the arts of joinery, turning, glazing, 
and house-painting. These soon form- 
ed his serious avocations, and he pre- 
vailed on his father to purchase for 
him a box of tools, and to fit up an 
out-housc with a bench, turning 
lathe, and other conveniences, as a 
work shop. At an age when most 
lads enter tiic university, our hero 
was sent to a grammar-school, hut 
classical literature had no chaiins for 
Microsophus, and he has often de- 
clared that this was the most irksome 
period of his life. After toiling 
tlirou^i the Rudiments, construing 
Cordcrhis ^vith the help of a transla- 
tion '^as literal as possible,” and dip- 
piiig into Caesar, he was removed 
frbm school, and placed under the 
care of a gentleman, who had acquir- 
ed some reputation among the literati 
of liis time. His new preceptor hap- 
pened to have a taste for Natural His- 
tory and experimental philosopliy. 
subjects to whicli the attention t)f 
INIicrosophus hud not yet been direct- 
ed, Observing that lus pupil luid no 
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inclinntion towfinls the visual brandies 
of polite literature, but that lie was 
evidently attracted by the specimens 
which constantly met his eye in the 
study, the beautitbl coloured plates 
of plants and animals, that were 
sometimes opened in his presence, 
and the striking ex^riments which 
occasionally fell under his observa- 
tion, the tutor resolved to encourage 
this natural bias, and by degrees al- 
lured him into a course of lessons on 
these delightful studies. Now, for 
the first time, Microsophus listened 
with attention and respect to the 
voice of instruction. He heard or 
read with delight of tlic sagacity of 
tlic elephant; the docility, the attach- 
ment, and gratitude, of the dog ; the 
noble generosity of the lion ; and the 
cunning and ferocity of the tiger. 
He beheld, with peculiar satisfaction, 
the experiments, which illustrate the 
nature and properties, of the gases, of 
heat, and light, and colours, or which 
display the phenomena and effects of 
electricity and galvanism. 

It soon appeared, iiowever, that 
the biilliant and striking parts of 
these sciences, were alone capable of 
arresting and fixing the attention of 
the young philosopher. The system- 
atic arrangement and specific differ- 
ences of the animals, whose manners 
and economy had so much delighted 
him, appeared dry and uninteresting; 
the principles on which the brilliant 
experimeiits were susceptible of ex- 
planation, were lost in tlie experi- 
ments themselves, and Microsophus, 
incapable of being rendered a true 
philosopher, became a virtuoso. He 
purchased a handsome book case, but 
instead of filling it with its usual 
contents, he made it the repository of 
such specimens of birds, small beasts, 
shells, and minerals, as he collected in 
his walks, or occasionally bought at 
auctions. The animals were commonly 
shot and stuffed by himself, and, hav- 
ing learned the art of catting and 
polishing stones, he obtained a lapi- 
dary’s machine for this purpose, and 
thus furnished his museum at a mo<* 
derate expense. 

At length the deatli of lus fatlier^ 
and the age of majority, put^MtCuroso* 
phus in possession of bis ramily estate, 
and furnished him with ample mcaiia 
of indulging the propensities of hia 
disposition. He had been long am- 
bitious of forming, A\iihin his own 


mansion, a museum of natural and 
artificial curiosities, and fur this pur- 
pose set apart a large room, which had 
formerly served as a library. Most 
of the books were removed, to give 
lace to large glass cases, filled with 
easts, birds, reptiles, amt insects, 
while the corniTS, and other inter- 
vening spaces, were occupied by gro- 
tesque s. tu ‘s, antique tripods, broken 
vases, and other singular artificial cu- 
riosities, or by some ingenious, but 
useless mechanical contrivances. 

It w^as now that the virtuoso be- 
came the pedant. * Disqualified by 
nature and habit for indulging in llu* 
usual boisterous occupations ofa coun- 
try life, Microsophus could eonvciM* 
only on subjects connected with sjie- 
ciinens, curiosities, experiments, and 
tricks. Not only the library, but tlie 
whole house might be called a mu- 
seum, as there was scarcely a room in 
it, that did not contain some natural 
or artificial curiosity, though all of 
them were of the most singular ami 
extraordinary kind; as if the ebiet 
aim of the master, w'ere to ahtouisli 
the natives.'^ The grounds about the 
house, were made to ])artakc of tlu* 
same character with the mansion. 
The gates or turnstiles which bound- 
ed the foot-path that led to tlie house, 
were removed and replaced by that 
peculiar kind of stile, whieli drops 
when the foot is set on it, and the 
stone dykes were pulled down, to 
make way for invisible fences. 

1 was lately invited to dine witli a 
party at the house of Microsophus. 
After escaping the danger of broken 
bones, by tuinhliug over the philoso- 
phic stiles, we entered tlie hall, and 
were about to ascend the staircase to 
the drawing-room, when wc were 
suddenly made to start back, on see- 
ing, within a recess at the foot of tlu^ 
stairs, a white bear, with open nioutii 
and glaring eyes, withheld from fly- 
ing at us only by a strong cliain. 
We soon perceived, however, that 
this was only a stufied specimen, and 
our fears were allayed, but were soon 
more strongly excited on jiassing over 
the landing-place, by the sudden ap- 
pearance of a hideous phantom sus- 
pended in the air, mid-way between 
the staircase and the drawing-room 
door. This impression was but mo- 
mentary, and we reached the room in 
satety. Our host received us witfi 
courtesy, and rivpiested us to l^c 
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seated, at the same time motioning 
one of the p%irty to accept a ]».irtieular 
chair, which, from the superiority of 
its decorations, appeared to be the 
seat of honour^ but no sooner had the 
gentleman touched the cushion, than 
It sunk down with him, and we heard 
a squeaking noise, wdiich set the 
company in a titter, and threw our 
friend out of countenance. He was 
soon relieved by a similar trick played 
on one of his companions, vcho, on 
seating himself in a plain-looking un- 
suspected chair, was clasped by two 
wooden arms, which sprang round, 
and held him in a firm embrace. 
When the bustle and mirth occasion- 
ed by these pleasantries had subsided, 
we proceeded to examine and admire 
the rarities with which the room was 
filled. The man tie- piece was crowd- 
ed with stones, bearing some distant 
resemblance to beasts, eggs, apples, 
lemons, &c. and painted to render 
the resemblance more striking. On 
the walls hung several mirrors, but 
not one ordinary looking-glass, which 
could reflect the human form in its 
natural magnitude and proportions. 
They were either convex or concave, 
or semicylindrical mirrors, reflecting 
the images diminished, magnified, or 
distorted. 

Before w'e could fully examine the cu- 
rious contents of this curious drawing- 
room, tlic dinner-bell announced our 
removal from the seat of magical en- 
chantment. It might be expected 
that a time so serious, would pass 
without any thing to alarm the reel- 
ings, or astonish the understanding of 
the company, but the fertile genius of 
Microsophus tvaa prepared with some 
tricks, which could scarcely be brought 
forward, on any other occasion. One 
of the ladies called for a glass of wa- 
ter. After some little delay it was 
presented to her by q servant, with a 
half-grinning face, but before the lady 
could put the gW to her mouth, a 
sudden flash of fire burst from the 
surface of the water, and she dropped 
the glass in terror. Sometime afuqrj 
4 


a gentlcniaii, hoping to be more fortu- 
nate, desired a draught of porter. It 
was brought to him in a massy silver 
goblet, with something of a suspici- 
ous appearance, but after a slight 
examination, the liquor v^as found to 
be genuine, and the guest ventured 
to lift the vessel to his mouth, hut in 
vain did he raise his hand to elevate 
the bottom of Ihe goblet ; — no porter 
reached his mouth, and on again exa- 
mining the vessel, to his utter as- 
tonishmeat he found it empty, though 
not one drop of liquor liud passed l)e- 
tween his lips. 

Some tricks were still reserved to 
enliven the tea-table. One of the 
company had a spoon of a massy 
structure, and evidently not silver, 
and on stirring his coffee, w hich was 
very hot, he soon observed that thi- 
howl of his spoon melted in the 
liquor. Another requested a little 
more sugar. A lump was added to 
his cup, but after stirring it about 
for a long time, no perceptible change 
took place in its bulk, and he na- 
turally exclaimed, bless rne, tins 
is very hard sugar.*’ A smothered 
laugh from some one in th6 secret, 
excited suspicion, and on handling the 
supposed lump of sugar, it turned out 
a piece of white marble. 

These, and similar feats, constitute 
the chief relaxation of Micrasophus, 
firoin his more serious employments of 
stuffing birds, hunting insects, dry- 
plants, and constructing philoso- 
phic^ toys, and they have rendered 
him famous throfughout the country 
in which he resides. His charactet 
is variously appreciated by his neigh- 
bours and tenants. Bv some of his 
equgls he is called a humourist, by 
omers a fool. By most of the pea- 
santry he is distinguished by the ap- 
pejUatfam of the dat\ laird,*' and .some 
of ^ the more serious and religious 
among them, declare him to be little 
better than a warlock, and scruple 
not to affirm that be is “ owre grit wi 
thp de*iL" 
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( Concluded from 

The tragical adventure of Bonifacio 
and Smelda, has been selected by Sis- 
moiidi, in his History of tlie Italiui 

K iblics^ as illustrating the character 
e age and nation. . It was a pe- 
riod not far distant ih»n that in which 
it occurred, and a dty not ike remote 
from Bologna, which gave birth to a 
parallel incident of much greater cele- 
brity, as it fumiBhed Shakspeare with 
the foundation of his Romeo and 
Juliet.’* Many of the most poetical 
and dramatic stories, among the novels 
of Bocaccio and BandeUo are of a si.- 
milar complexion, and probably might 
be traced to sources oT equal authen--! 
tidty. Notwithstanding the frequen-* 
cy of such sanguinary occurrences 
throughout Italy, that which has been 
just recorded appears tp have excited 
a terrible sensation in the breasts of 
both the hostile parties, which slum- 
bered only till opportunity gave it 
vent. That it was suppressed so long, 
is probably to be ascrioed to the na- 
ture of the transaction, which was 
such that neither of the families im- 
mediately interested could view it as 
redounding to its own honour, or as 
entitled, in its behalfj, to sentiments 
of unmingled compassion and abhor-t' 
rence. 

In the course of the same yegor In 
which tlie circumstanoe happened, 
(1273,) news were br&ught to BOlog-* 
na of the rebellion of we ghibdltne 
city of Forli, an event which, both in 
its nature and consequences, could not 
fail to be contemplated very diffinrent*? 

a by the terrors of the sival ftictions ; 

e Gieremei, as Uie oigstis ;of the 
Guelph party, demanding that, ait ar- 
my snoitld lie instantly seiit 
the revolted dty to subnus^i^ whlW 
the Lombertacd reminded dm state of 
its engagement, (entered into the 
war with Henzo) to replace Ae Aigo- 
ni in Modena— an epgagpmqnl 
stood engraven on a stolte in 
lie palace, recording.the wbole ^ j|% 
compact then swmrn and . 

moineda lasting 

disgrace from its no&riUfilt^tt ^ lu/. 
support of the opinion that it 
cumbent on his fellow 
deem the pledge thus rolemniy 
before they embarked in any other un« 
VoL. VIL 
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dertaking whatever, Antonio Lamber<« 
tacd loudly and bitterly exclaimed a- 
gaiust the advocates of the contrary 
design, rtf id, complaining of their pre- 
sent ascendency in the counsels of the 
republic, forbm not to allude to tlic 
recent catastroph^ crying out, That 
now, forsooth, all matters were go- 
verned at the discretion of the Giere- 
mei, who took upon themselves to de- 
clare tlieir own private enemies the 
enemies of the state, as if U were not 
enough that they employed the mean- 
est of their slaves to revile and insult 
with Ulovm the young patricians, and 
that they Unread their infamous snares 
to entangle the honour of the most 
noble virgins, without availing them- 
selves also of the arms of their coun- 
try to avenge their private animosities.’’ 
Liraovico Giereraci, in the same spirit, 
replied, ** That he and his family hail 
never given their consent to the injury 
of the lowest citizen, nor had ever had 
recourse to arms within the precincts 
of the state, except for its defence, 
and the preservation of its sacred 
altars. Ttiat, as for Antonio, he might 
rest satisfied with having committed 
on homicide by way of ^astising aii 
unhappy paasum, and would do well, 
instead of censuring theirs, to look at 
bome> end lament the scandalous con- 
sequences ^ doiqeetic incontinence.” 

/The w^the Gieremei pre- 
vailed, |o carry immediate 

war into l|e tesritories of Forli, but 
even to rmove the inscribed stone, 
which, after such e determination, 
could answer no oth^ puroose than 
to cast a oontiniui^ mproach on the 
dty. Among the^evenfes of the siege 
which foUoumyA'It Ih ^ a ridiculous 
mistake, Sdward, King 

dP Englapdi^fiia^^ in the camp of 
bis return from the 
Holy/ Lw own country, to 

which be wts^Pkit^ing, on account 
of the sacrificed 

(so to by Count Charles de 

/Bihint&c^; v^hile he was assisting at 
service of mass in Vitetbo.*’ This, 
it is, needless, to say, relates to the 
of Sdward, son pf Richard, 
l&l of Cornwall, and king of the Ro- 
mans; and nephew to Henry III, who 
actually so perished a short time be- 
3 H 
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fore tlie death of his uncle. E«lward, 
it is related, at^er failing in his en- 
deavours to pacify the hostile repub- 
lics, created several knights in the 
Bolognese camp, and then continued 
his journey to Bologna, where he was 
received with great honour and cere- 
mony. The autumnal rains broke up 
the siege, and the ensuing spring, to 
(he increased indignation of Antonio, 
witnessed the renewal of preparations 
for tlie same object, and the calling 
out of the Carroccio to give them the 
greater solemnity. He now resolved 
on the most strenuous opposition to 
the measure, even at the risk of involv- 
ing himself and his ^ty in the same 
penalty of nerpetual banishment, to 
which the GnibcUines of Florence had 
lately been sentenced. He entered 
the council-room while the l^odesta 
was in the very uct of demanding his 
commission to take the command 
the army; and, when he found that 
he could not obtain even the hearing 
of his arguments, proceeded to per- 
sonal insult, and furiously assailed 
the honour of his enemies, that Giere- 
meo Gieremei was provoked to give 
him the lie, and thus they descended 
into the public square with one ac- 
cord, and together with their 
ents on both sides, there commenced a 
desperate battle. 

Testa Gozzadiui, Giovanni Angel- 
lelli, a kniglit, and many other8> en- 
deavoured to appease the tutnuU, 
which was at length subdued; and 
the Podesta, for the sake of prev^at- 
iiig similar disturbances^ deei^ the 
pulling down to the gnntnid of fbur 
bouses belonging to cim of the con- 
tending factions^ hoping that thdii ani- 
mosities would be buried beneath the 
ruins. The result was far different 
from his expec^Uon. . Day after day 
fresh tumults emued, aini many lives 
were sacrificed ; ne^hbouring 
dties caught the^fi^e j ana the thme 
military compad^pf BoIOgua. (eaQed 
theeompaidesoif,* ^ *" 

film, and th<| ] 
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the Guelphs of 
bellince m Forli, , 
march to fotaent' , ^ 
stone, by giving 

their respectiyct^ ( ^ 

walls, assumed Idle <&fep^^tha cit$^, 
and, sail' 

who had approach^ 

and put them to the swi , _ 

livese, who had advandi^ to Castel JS. 


Piero, not choosing to abide a similar 
catastrophe, returned to their own 
territory. But the flame had by this 
time spread more widely, and all Ro- 
mania, profiting by the divisions of 
their ruling city, was at once in arms, 
asserting its independence. The im- 
minent prospect ^ ruin to the republic 
at length produced the effect of com- 
posing its mt€ml difibrences ; and ten 
hostages on each aide were consigned 
to the <Fodssta finr tlie observance of 
the nadficatloil. 

The extemal enemies of the repub- 
lic, alarmed by the report of this 
union, retreated from their several 
quarters to Forli, where they resolved 
to stand on the defensive. But their 
hopes were speedily reanimated by the 
intdiigenoe of new commotions, to 
which a pretext was furnished by an 
act of imputed partiality in the ma- 
gistrates, had released the host- 
ages of the €tiierefnei, while they re- 
tained those of the Lumber tacd, 
among whom was Castalano Andalo, a 
person equally revered for his virtues, 
and his nigh rank among the citizens 
of the republic, os for the dignity 
whidi he,^ and his father before him, 
both possessed, of Roman senator — a 
dignity at that period assumed by 
princes and sovereigns, and shortly al- 
ter held by NicholasTIL, not unwor- 
thy of being associated with the Ajhis- 
touc pr^acy. Antonio, finding him- 
K ia.^d, thus unworthily treat- 
ed at a time , #hen he had the least 
to ^apeel such an insult, as- ^ 
beiUbled hbi fi^da and principal par- 
dsans in his hou^at night, and made 
to them an oration, whim we shall in- 
sert as a specimen of the rhetorical 
Style of the historian. 

If it has ever been doubted, that 
those who aMmo a public character, 
irardy in bO doing divest themselves of 
Ihebr afiections, I trust that 

^ mckun wiR now be acknowledged 
hy OpO* to our great detriment 
’ Ye know, my friends, 

end patriotic con- 
up our hostages, 

* patting an end to the 
SjtfiOr country ; and now, 
^^ijsnr loyalty, behold ! 

^ Md* and cheated ; inso- 
Uofy dearly be seen 
pMeutmoniverw tranquil U- 
'Wit a stratagem invented for 
tfad^pilapoiiB of opening to the Gierc- 
niei a mote easy road to our dcstruc- 
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tion. See then to what we are iiow re^ us the more aggrieved, as persons flu 
ducetl ! To u«, the most noble part of ted and fashioned to the yoke of en^ 
tills illustricms commonwealth, it is no durance, have resolved, as far as in me 
longer permitted even to hold discourse lies, and with your concurrence, to 
for the pr^rvation of our common li- prevent the departure of this army ; 
Mrty, O ! were I to live more years because, if we permit it to take tiie 
than those of Nestor. I should never field, to the destruction of our friends, 
fomt the iwlt whiiill was offered us, we shall hereafter look in vain for 
when I advised Uie ^toreitioit of the support or supplies from without, in 
Aigoni in Modena^ aa necieeeary to be our grea<:cst necessities. It is my opi- 
acompltshed befbro: ther 'enterprise nion, therefiire, that to-morrow morn- 
against Forfi be aOebtnplimed, ing we send a squadron of our parti- 

and the Gieremei, not '(MfClsfied with sans to hinder the departure of the 
having obtmned the frinmph of the Caroccio— if for no other end, at least, 
contrary opiifion, even cao^ to be that so unexpected a movement may 
dashed to pieces the nablic marble delay the fulfilment of their intention, 
which recorded the justloe of my pro- Meanwhile, the Ghibellincs of Forli, 
posal. We ate belwed even by those ttnd of other parts of RomCnia, will 
who are ambitious of the name of Stt^ come to our assistance, having already 
crosanct ; and so long as wc are trod- been advised by me ; and they will 
den under fixit, they eare nothing, not fail to hasten— not only for the 
either for the honour pf the raagistra- love they bear us, but for their own 
cy, or for the public faitb^^ The very interests. With such assistance, I 
hostages which we delivered, as the hold it for certain, tliat we shall short- 
secur^ pledge of peace we could of- ly revenge our injuries, and fix our- 
fer, have been put in chains, while selves for ever in that station which 
those of the Gieremei are released ; so we ought to command in the republic, 
as to give all men to know, that they Let hot the multitude of those inferior 
pretenaed to desire concord only, that people who profess themselves to be 
they might secure the persons of us at enmity with our faction, affright 
many as they could entrap, among you. They, as you have proved al- 
tho^ who are capable of impeding ready, are much better fitted for oppo- 
their design of governing all tiling sition in council than in the field; and 
alone. Who is ignorant, • that this therefore, I doubt not, that when tlioy 
army, which stands ready, from day witness our first advantage, if they do 
to day, for its departure from the dty, not take arms in our favour, they will 
lias been assembled and prepared to at least applaud our victory ; and you 
act e^nst us, more than i^ainst flo- will see that nothing in the world is 
mania ? The Gieremei have decreed, more vile, or more unstable, than tlic 
in order tiie more easily to aubiae common peopte. If the gown, and 
ourselves, the previous destruction of not the sword, were your jiossession— 
all our adherents. You may remem- if you were moiudesarous to be known 
ber how, a little time since, they be- as philosti^ei^Vfthn aa soldiers, I 
gan to make experience of the piety should fear lest some Scruples of sclio- 
of their, tyranny, — even tlic virginal of lastic refinement might withhold you 
our blood are not secure from tl *ir from the performance. It is the part 
libertinism, and the youths of tho of Sophists and I^toriciaiis, to hide 
Lambertacci are beaten and disgmeed behind the shkdd of syllogism tho 
by the very meanest servants of their Cowardice of their hearts. Let us but 
guests. These which I now discourse conquer, imd we shall be secure of 
to you, are, indeed, just causes of praise ; for the cause of battle was 
quarrel — but, for Heaven's t»ke, let us neVer ignowiiinioiis ; disgrace is only 
leave complaints to womens nor think in thenoSing it. Men judge of hu- 
that it is a time to lam^n|;^ufoe]y^, man actions by the event, and fair 
when our hands, not dui^^figties, ire fame fe the daughter of good fortune, 
the instruments we slmttld; in^ Always have I heard it said, that the 
of; and, if it ne^mrthdeii .^d is that which gives name to our 

to talk of the i^iMcs we httto sosftaiii^ Actions; apd therefore tyrants, who 
cd, let it scem^s only to blow up have Sustained themselves in their 
flame of our fhry, and rendi^ it the usurped Sovereignty, lose the appella- 
ininister of our liberty. I, Who Itnow tIon, and, with posterity, become 
that patience is of no avail but to princes. All things arc with the 
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strong ; and his is the best reason, in turn as she pleases ; let us remember, 
a state, who has the most power. It that great offences often secure success, 
is monstrous and unnatural when the while the little and base cannot esca|^ 
weak gorem the strong— who has ever punishment ; and thus we can hardly 
seen an army of lions with a stag tor fail of at least bettering our condition, 
its captain ? If any man presume to and the end of the war, if not victwv, 
censure our conduct, the time shall will at all* evehts be an honourable 
come, when, instead of condemning peace. Bdt why employ so heavy 
us, he will confess his own misjudging words to persUf^te you to that which 
folly. This enterprise of ours, O, ray you ore ybui^aelyes constrained to per- 
brave comrades, will givevbirth to in- fbrm ? Td odttsult how to act in ^ch 
fumies so illustrious, and contempts so a case arouro, is to desert the princi- 
glorious, that they shall be rais-named pie of aCtSotii— the very act of being 
by historians, hoping to immortalize assembled ibr such a purpose, obliges 
themselves by the remembrance of us to the ostecution of it. It remains 
them. But, supposing that you were only that we remember of what ad- 
actually under the en Aantment of a vantage is promptness in civil warfare, 
sense of honour so wild and chimerical, when wfc require deeds, rather than 
as to demand an exact knowledge of Words, when ardour is more reqmsite^ 
the judgment which posterity will than caution ; and precipitation itself 
pass on our proceeding,— as if the dead is less dahgerous than delay. I, as 
standing with their ears stretched out far os in me' lies, assure you of my 
at the yawning fissures of their sepul- fidelity, and of my {^taking with you 
chres, took precise note of every word in the common peril ; and, if I am 
that is spoken against them, — still I judged not BUfflcient];jr tried and re- 
am confident, such is the justice of put^ to be your captain, I am ready 
our cause, that you may assure your- to fl)116w any one among you, who, 
selves free from the censure even Of leading the way to us all, will deign 
the most vigorous investigators of the to accept me fbr his soldier." 
source andprinciples of human conduct. This harangue was very pleasing to 

We liave discharged already tlie debt the auditors, and the wfioie assembly 
which was due from us os good citi- took hands, swearing all to abide by 
zens, by tlie delivery of our noshes ; the some fortune, fa the meantime, 
and, since that has given occasion to the Caroccio had already been wheeled 
our being deceived and cheated, as all down into the public square, and An- 
can bear witness that we have been, tdnio gave Ihe command to certain of 
what man is he who sb^l aflirm that his mfied Mowers, to assault the per- 
we are not constrained to resent it? sous vho gauged it, so as to prevent 
And will not mankind acknowledge^ itA being led finrtb from the walls of 
that ours is a just cause which engag- thef city. A battle thus commenced, 
es us in deserving the bonomr of our which every minute became more 
sisters, our wives, and our daughters, general from tlm increasing concourse 
when the unchaste and abandoned of of people; until, in the end, the fol- 
the sex have, in times past, been the lowers of Lambertacci, being unable 
occasion of extermination to fiunilies, to sustain the fi>rce of the indignant 
cities, and empires? Will it not be populiCe,^.^t ignorant who were the 
esteemed befitting in men to fight for authws of the tumult), were coii- 
their lives and liberties when nature attained to give way ; but, as soon os 
itistnicts the beasts of the forest to thecatiae bemme evident, those at- 
maintain their own to the last drop of tacl^ to dth^ faction separated 
their btood ? That war is just which themselves from the others, imd thus 
is necessary, and diMe arms are laWf a mw conffilct began, and a civil war 
ful which are used when there is no actuary iriiged within the walls of 
hope but in mins* / I Osn see no work Bo&gimi'’ ’ The Gieremei improved 
in the world moiw twdohrtfo than thdr firtr advantage by occupying the 
that of resistance, forces, sqtisre their partisans, and post- 

to an injury prewu»d for iw^l^anot^ ii^ guards^ a^ places so as 

er a work wmb it ii ftettesaary for to sjppedf vi^tebfril for the defence of 
us to perform wSa the And the pakce against 

wish to be perverted fbr ovA Let' the ittsulfs of their antagonists, who 
valour or desperation prcvairvirithln were pftJclaimed enemies to the com- 
; and let fortune take her cem^, and monweallh. Antonio fortified hun. 

jt 
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self in his house^ where he awaited 
the arrivid of bia allies fVom Forli^ 
who came the same evening.; and, 
after having rested them from the 
fatigues of the march, early the next 
morning, he mounted on horseback^ 
att^^ by a vast concourse of the 
noonUy and others, both citizens and 
strangers, and proceeded in battle ar« 
ray to the square. The battle which 
ensued, lastol during the whole of 
that day, with great bloodshed on 
both sides, the greatest cowfords hav« 
ing, on that occasion, assumed suf* 
heient courage to expose themselves 
voluntarily to dang^ and death. 
Happy would it hav^ been for my 
country, (exclaims the historian,) if 
that day’s sun, which beheld the 
commencement, had witnessed also 
the termination of the quarrel ! The 
same scenes of blood and slaughter, 
which were revived on the mor- 
row, lasted for forty days success- 
ively in the streets of Bologna, 
and, in order that they might, as it 
were, never come to an end, care was 
t^iken, on both sides, to refivsb the 
combat nts by the division of time and 
forces. During all this time, none 
could pass the streets without incur- 
ring mortal danger from the tempest 
of stones and missile weapons discharg- 
cil from the tops of houses u.nd lofty 
towers, while the guards who were 
posted in the avenues pierced the pas* 
sers by with Uieir lances. No regard 
was had to age or kindred. E^veu 
eliildren were slain by their own rela- 
tions, as party madness prompted ; and. 
thus the families of Boschetti, Carbore- 
si, Galazsi, Paci, and Baldi, were al- 
most exterminated by theirown swords ; 
the members of them having embraced 
different sides in the contention. Old 
men, who lately prided themselves on 
the number of their progeny, giving 
tliG fair promise of a lasting succes- 
sion, found themselves on the sudden 
cut off from all holies of their race be* 
ing continued. These evils were ac* 
coinpanied by robberies of things pro- 
time and sacred, by the ravishment of 
virgins, and all tile varieties of miliary, 
excess and disorder. The orders w 
thi' chiefs, on either side, were no 
longer listened to; an^ amid the. 4uiUj^ 
of arms, the confusion of WArliko 
shouts, murder, and conflagratkin, and 
the sluill laments of women and ebU* 
dreti, it seemed as if Satan llimself was 
supreme lord of all, and had tranter* 


red thither the seat of his empire. In 
conclusion, however, the Lanibcrtacci, 
by the continued accession of new for- 
ces from all die states of Lombardy to 
their opponents, were wasted, and ex- 
pelled them their country. Of those who 
survived among them, part withdrew 
to Forli, and part to Faenza, and at 
each place were courteously received 
and entertained by their adherents. 
There, without loss of time, they be- 
gan to strengthen themselves with the 
assistance of the courts of Modiana 
and othefrs of their friends. 

Many cities would be proud if they 
could count inhabitants»as numerous 
as Bologna now reckoned exiles. Their 
number was more than fiflecn thous- 
^d, the names of whom are inscribed 
in the public archives. 

Many entire families were thence- 
forth planted in other cities, where 
they became naturalized ; as the Giia- 
rini in Forli, the Bazani and Sacchi in 
Parma, the Carrari in Baveuna, the 
Buoninsegni in Terui, the Maffei in 
Rome, die Bagarotti in Placentia and 
Padua, the Beroaldl in Viterbo, the 
Rani (or Filaguasti,) the Guidotti, 
andthe courts of Panico, in Padua, 
and the Malpigli in Lucca, fVom 
whence they subsequently returned to 
re-unite themselves with the principal 
stock of their illustrious house. 

The Gieremei were now absolute 
masters in Bologna, and Ludovico, 
the head of that family, began to ex- 
ercise his sovereignty by the dismissal 
ilrom office of the Podcsta and Captain 
of the,]^ple, inafavourers of the Lam- 
bertacd, severe laws of 

confiscation iH^^^baiurikment against 
the conqne^€^;'^^y. He proceeded 
to fortify tlie city/^and raise a numer- 
ous army, both for its defence, and 
for the reduction of the neighbouring 
cities, which had committed the criine 
of giving shelter tq his enemies. His 
first expedition was against Faenza, to 
which place he laid aiege, after reducing 
Imola and fi^acavallo, which lay in 
his way. B||t; having fiiiled in his 
endeavour fCk t^e the pLice by assault, 
the ap{^^h winter obliged him to 
wlthdmw his forces, and wait tlie en- 
^ suing seiison. In tlic meantime, An- 
tonio collected an army of his friends 
from aR quarters, for the relief of the 
city, into which he was refused ad- 
mission by the Maufredi ; upon whicli 
he turned his arms against tliem, and, 
having obtained cn trance by incaiisof the 
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rival fiunily of tbc Accarisi, drove out 
the IManfredi, took the castle of Sala- 
rolo, to which they had withdrawn 
themselves^ and sent them all prison- 
ers to ForlL The Accarisi had not 
long to glory in tliis action ; but it 
was the destiny of their opponenta 
to undergo the lot of exiles before 
the^ assumed the sovereignty of dieir 
native country— to be fi^t m chains^ 
and to wear the crown afiterwards. 

In the ensuing year^ Juudovico,. in 
order to give the semblance return* 
ing peace and liberty^ caused the elec- 
tion of a new Fodesta and Captain of 
the people— Nicolo Balagani of Jesi^ 
and M^atesta dc’ Malatesti of Eiminh 
Under the command of the latter^ the 
Bolognese army again marched into 
the territory of Faenaa^ and ravaged 
the country, with the ]^urpose of draw* 
ing the enemy out of their fortifica- 
tions. This not succeeding, they next 
pushed their incursions to the very 
gates of the city, where they sought to 
attain their object by taunts oA in- 
sults ; and the Lambertacci> provoked 
at length beyond endurance, made a 
sally, and engaged them ima smart 
contest, which terminated with no 
groat advantage to either party* rHala^ 
testa, however, proclaimed it a victory, 
and marched to Imola, where his 
troops indulged themselves in aJQili- 
cied triumph, while Antonio Lamber- 
tacci, watching his opportunity, felt 
iipon them wiui a body of <iUied cavaK 
ry, and forced thei|i. to retreat, which 
they did in good to thei^kf 0^ 

the river Sanguinarh^. l^)an H' 

fresh conflict, worthy, 
an, of the name aiibexea' 
second battle, thpiif^ bloody^ 
decisive like the pifecediBg,^ Olid 
terminated by n^t, the next day 
each party retreated, the one to Bo- 
logna, the other to Faensa again. 

Both sides now prepar^, by fVesh 
levies, for the continuance of the con- 
test ; and |.amb^rtacci, to inspire his 
own party with oonfidencci,, 

procured for theni a ^ptain of> grekt 
military success and reputation, in the 
person of the Count Guido da Monte- 
feltro. This teadcTr had no sooner 
taken the command of thMhrces, than 
he was informed 6t a fresh incursioit 
of the enemy, whom he bad designed 
to anticipate by himself invading the 
Bolognese territory. He imw reiolvecl 
to wait till he could attaclr them wiUi 
advantage, while oppressed with the 


fatigue of their march ; and, as soon 
as he reccivul notice that they were 
encamping at the Bridge of Saint Pro- 
culus, he gave the si^al for a sally. 
The enemy, though token at an una- 
wares, courageously accepted the bat- 
tle, and enooiutig^ themselves ]^th 
an augury deriv^ from the nah# of 
the plm, ima^ning that St Proeulus, 
as a fellow-citmen and soldier, would 
more wiQindjfrght in fiivolbr of the 
men of Bohinar than s^nst them, 
and for the Gudphs rather than for 
the Ghihillines* 

The fortune of the day was equally 
balanced, till the cavalry of tlieir allies 
deserted the Bolognese standard, and 
fled. The count then brought up his 
division of cross-bows against the in- 
fantry, and routed tliem, after they 
had made resistance from the hour of 
noon till vespers, although very infe- 
rior in numbers. The slaughter was 
excessive ; eight thousand of the Bo- 
logna atmv being cut in pieces on 
the ^t, and the Captain of tne people 
hims^ esdiping with great difficulty. 
The news of the loss they had sustain- 
ivl, overwhelmed the pride of the 
Cithseiis wifli the sense of an irrepar- 
able Calamity. On the other side, the 
victorious count advanced into their 
territory, and laid waste their fields, 
posstaeing himself, without oppo- 
&ition>r:oif Castellione, Sesto, Bisano, 
and other places, and, if the 
Win^Jt^ not set in, would have ven- 
tun^ upon the attack of the dismayed 
ajitd humbled city. 

^ .The ensuing year, (1^76,) Cliarles, 
kmg of Na^es, sent to flieir assistmice 
Bidhurd da Beauvoir, Lord of Dure- 
tofi, with many men at arms ; whose 
a^ival inspired the inhabitants of Bo- 
lo^a with snne degree of comfort ; 
aid he wus oteated Fodesta with uni- 
versal applause* Immediately on his 
accession to this office, he undertook 
to reconquer the captured towns, 
winch yielded at his approach, and 
thence, proceeded against the castle of 
Fietra^CcdlUara, a stronghold of the 
Lambertacci, of which he obtained 
pcflsessimi hy die treachery of one of 
Its dafrndars. The greater part of the 
gtWrtscm# aware of what was passing, 
made their esciM in time ; but ten of 
the Lombertaen family fidl into the 
hands of die enemy, and, being sent 
prhxmers to Bologna, were shut up in 
a secret chamber of the palace, which, 
from the place where they were token, 
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obtained the appellation of Picira Col* mission to the papal power, pic vailed ; 
luafu. ^ and the historian thinks it a subject 

The rest of the year passed without of congratulation to his countrymen, 
any military operations : but in that that their city, which is built in the 
which followed, the Bologneise, conttd- form of a ship within the walls, had 
ing in their apparent security, sent placed itself, during the tempest, un- 
large succours of men and money to der the guidance of him who sits at 
Guido de Polenta (the younger of that the helm of St Peter, 
name) to maintain him in the sove- In this manner did Bologna first 
reiguty of liavenna, which he had form a pitvi of the temporal possessions 
lately acquired unda; the auspices of of the see of Rome. The first endea- 
the Malatesti of Rimini; and the Lam-^ vour of the supreme pontiff, after he 
bertacci, l^iog apprised of the move- had accepted the sovereignty which 
inent, fell upon the detachment which was offer^ him, was to procure peace 
was on its way to Ravenna for this between the hostile i&ctions ; and the 
purpose, under the command of Gia^ cliiefs of either party, though at first 
como Prendiparti, and cut it in pieces, unwiUlng to listen to any suggestions 
together with its captain ; after which of an amicable nature, were yet so far 
they returned, laden with booty and moved by a sense of .the holy dignity 
elated by their victory, to Faenza. The of the intercessor, that they agreed to 
loss which the city sustained by this submit to his arbitration all their dif- 
onset was irreparable ; and their situa'* ferences. Upon receiving this submis- 
tion became tlie more deplorable, as sion, the pope deieg-ated his authority 
few of their allies were, at that mo- to the cardinal Latino Frangipani and 
ment, in a coinlition to afford them as^ Count Bertoldo Orsini. The treaty 
sistance. Among the rest, the Guelphs was negotiated at Imola ; and, through 
of Florence, who were accustomed to tlie zeal and conciliatory spirit of the 
demand the assistance of others, after arbitrators, was shortly brought to so 
having driven the Ghibi^ines out of prosperous a conclusion, that, on the 
their city, were now &Uen into divi- Sd of Augmst, 197fl, Antonio Lainber- 
sions among themselves, and Charles, taqpi and nis fbllowers were reinstated 
king of Naples, intent on replacing the in their ancient habitations; where, 
imperial crown of Constantinople upon after they had been for some days 
the head of Baldwin his son-in-law, maintained and provided tor at the 
and thence passing to the conquest of public expense, Bertoldo summoned 
Jerusalem, was unable to waste a before him Antonio and Ludovico, as 
thought upon his allies in Bologna. the heads of their respective jiartics ; 

III this extremity, the Gieremd, fear- and remmding them anew of the obli- 
fill of the disaffection of the wople, gation to msdntaiii the peace of the 
which was hourly increasing wim their commonwealth, which was imposed 
calamities, ventured to suggest, by on ihcm as wie|l by the circumstances 
secret dissemination amidst the dr- of their birth atm ^hith as by their de- 
cles, tlie resolution of placing the city dining ago, C^orted tliem to give 
under the papal protection, reserving evidence of their good intentions by 
to itself its andent privileges, acts, and repairing to the public square witli all 
inventions. A great number appw- their adherents, and solemnly pleilg- 
etl this propostd ; but by others, to ing themselves to the observance of a 
whom the very forms of fteedom were lasting ^cortl. The terms of this 
still dear, and who were jealous of the exhortation being. complied with, up- 
slightest invasion of them, it was vehe- w«ds ^ one hundred and fifty farni- 
mently opposed and discoantehonced. lief ol^iobk^hhiod attended, on either 
A general council was oo^ldod ^ , ^y appointed— a siglit 

deliberate respecting it; and the sd- mutual terror into 

verse opinions which may be supposed * ‘ ^ the late oonteiiding fac- 
to hive prevailed during the oisCUS^ square was adorned with 

sion, are embodied by the historian in boughs and hangings of tapestry, 

two orations, ascribed to Antonio Mtd on me side was erected a pulpit 
nese and Ludovico Prendiparti, Woof covered witli biocade, whereto the 
the principal persons, for yrdgM of cardinal Latino ascended, in the pro- 
influence and rospectaklity of chorae^ senco of many bishops and prelates, 
ter, in the republic. The latter opin*> anil preached eloquently to the p«>ple 
ion, which was that in flivour of sub* on Ijic duty and universal expedience 
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of peace. The act of compromise be- visions, followed by pestilence, which 
tween the parties was then published, swept off multitude of people. But 
and the papal letters were read ; after Antonio, in whose heart the heart of 
which fifty of the principal men of Pharaoh seemed to reside, was not to 
each faction, in the names of all the be daunted by these portents, and 
others, were sworn upon the sacred only watched tne opportunity of exe- 
Evaiigelists, Bertoldo taking the oath cuting his intentions, when Count 
last of all, for the more solemn con- Bertoldo, haying left the city, he put 
firmation of it. himself at the head of his party, and 

(The author, in this rart of his taking msession of the pulnic square, 
history, takes care to vindicate those demanded instant admission to the 
of his own name and blood from the magistracy and all the offices of the 
charge to which they arc exposed by state. The Gieremel, who hastily col- 
the historian Ghitardacci and other lected throes to resist this invasion. 


writers, of having token any part with 
the Lambertacd in these divisions; 
they having been always, as he assures 
his readers, friends to the Gieremei 
and the church of Rome.) 

The pacification having been thoi 
solemnly ratified, nothing was heard 
of, for days together, but feasts and 
rdoicing ; and most men congratulat- 
ed themselves on the apparent termin- 
ation of all the miseries under which 
their country had so long laboured. 
But this happy prospect was soon 
overclouded by the ambition of the 
returned exiles ; who, finding on their 
restoration' to their country that the 
greater part of thdr wealth and pps- 
sessions had been dissipated by the 
war, thought that they had a ]%ht 
to be indemnified for toeir late losses 
by immediate admission to the first 
offices of the republic— a right which 
their late adversaries werehtfi so ready 
to allow as they to insist upon. The 
opposition which, in fiitsteiipe)tt,*tht^ 
encountered, shortly dfnv^ th^fw 
actsof despmtion. A nuteltiig iriiifch 
took place Detween Antonio Olid Lud^ 
vico, instead of app^nff, tended to 
exasperate this lie#' quan^i l^^d 
ven itself appeared to rr^^ie #ith 
man the furtlier ilesohuion the 
happy city. Stxmifie net#* were htawu# 
and signs of hotror and oonsteniatiofi 
beheli^ both qn esrth and lt| dOir 
ing this season; , On the Jsnti- 
ary an earthqui^ was 
vm mWeted an 
After Ae eclipse 

iempeared of a sanjgm^RM^al^d a 
dragon was with. wAmg taS. 
sweeping tite 

a pernlootta jSeW> An 

corn and iho vines # if aesoended. 
These portenhi ^ de* 

luga of rain, which rftlk for <; two 
months in succession, Aarfttl 

inundations, with a smelty of pro** 


were repulsed with slaughter; but 
the rest of the Guelph leaders, having 
recovered from the panic first excited, 
drew to their standard all those of 
their party who could bear arms ; and 
thus the city became once more the 
theatre civil war and mutual raas- 
sao^e. Alberto de Caccianemici, An- 
tonio and Dionysio Banchetti, together 
with the chiefs of the families of Ari- 
osto and Prend^orte, are enumerated 
among the Criq^hs wlio most distin- 
guishra thenu^lves on this occasion. 
The oonfiiot, though most sanguinary, 
was not of lon^ continuance : and the 
I^mbertaooi,with their followers, were 
finally driven from their native city, 
0 which they never more return- 
ed. Count Bertoldo, who came 
back to Bologna at the first news of 
this fresh disturbance, proclairaetl sen- 
tOAoe of perpetual banishment against 
ibemselves and their adherents, to- 
gether with the confiscation of all their 
^mitc^and that thdr houses be levell- 
ed to me ground ; whieh was accom- 
amordingly. 

in FfWnza, to which place they had 
ngam withdmwn themselves, these 
utiqmet spirits, however, found new 
ibOd fbr the# political animosities. 
I^FhOce Of An Guelph ftetion formed 
'ft^ooAldcnd# of the population 
city ; and the Lain- 
hortacei, ttonking that, by Ae acces- 
efeiss of their forces, the Gfaibellines 
,had|K>wer sufficient to subdue all op- 
pounOti, began to exercise their fan- 
ned Spperknity by acts of the most 
pride and insolence. The 
.punlAment which they incurred and 
IneHted by this behaviour, is held up 
by Ajoliii^risn as c fit subject for a 
poem. 

. A#|ong' the persons who were ex- 
pdufi^' to .^tlie scorn and indignities of 
Aesb^ aitogant exiles, was Tebaldello 
Zambrosi, a man of substana' and of 
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ail lioiu)»i;ablo family, ami one who 
was Used iifithiT to j^ivc nor lo receive 
ail injury. One night the marauding 
straugcis rohlxid liis liouse of a hog, 
which had been bred for his ilomcstk 
occasions^ and not only thouglit it un- 
necessary to conceal the depredation, 
but publicly invited their friends ^ to 
an entertainment on ])urpose to oat 
the animal, and make a jest of its 
owner. He, suppressing his resent- 
ment, made a shew of not caring 
about it, and even of accepting the in- 
dignity as -a pleasant joke ; aiuL to 
carry appearances yet farther, sent 
them a present of a ragout, with a 
message, that it would cause their 
[)ork to cat with a better relish. Under 
the mask of not caring, however, he 
harboured the deepest designs of ven- 
geance ; and, being aware that he had 
not tlio means of executing them on 
his own account, without rendering 
private injuries subservient to those 
of the public, resolved upon finding 
the means to introduce the people of 
Jlologna by night into the city. For 
this purpose lie assembled certain of 
his rc f'ltions and friends, and explain- 
ed to them* his object, which, was ap- 
proved by all, and principally by 
Ghc?'ardunu, a person of the greatest 
estimation among them, both for wis- 
dom and courage, who promised to 
afford him all die assistance possible. 
Having thus laid (he foundation of his 
enterprise, in the next place, to lull 
the suspicions of his adversaries, he 
put on tjic appearance of madness, and, 
among other tricks which he perforrn- 
I'd to strengthen the popular belief in 
it, mounted on horseback every night. 


and promised, with their lijbistauce, to 
make them masters of Kaenza, and 
place in their hands the lives and fur- 
tunes of all the exiled (.ihibellines. A 
treaty was made and concluded in- 
stantly ; and the time and manner of 
the proceeding being settled, as well 
as the gate of the town by which the 
entrance was to be effected, Tehaldrllo 
and 1 companion returned, and a- 
waited the moment. On the eve of‘ 
St Bartholomew, the (ruelphs of Fa- 
enza, according to the instructions they 
had received, broke the chains which 
fastened the gate, and let in the invad- 
ers, while others barricadoed the streets 
30 as to impede the movements of the 
Lanibertacci, who slept all the wliilc 
in fancied security, thinking no more 
of the disturbance than that it was 
caused bv some unusually sprightly 
frolic of the madman Tebaldello. Tliey 
were at length awakened only by the 
thunder of their falling edifices, min- 
gled with shoiita of Perish the 
Ghibellines T' The enemy were al- 
ready in possession of every point of 
defence. MagaroUo, chief of the CJhi- 
bellines of Faenza, creeled his standard, 
but the moment before he was pierci'd 
by the lance of Guido Preudipartc. 
The miserable remains of the Larnher- 
tacci fled for refuge to the church of 
Saint Francis, inhere nine of tlic name 
perishetl at the foot of the altar. The 
records are silent as to the fate of* 
Antonio ; but it appears at least prohvi- 
blc that he was one of those nine. 
The city of Faenza from thencefor- 
ward owned the sovereignty of the 
Bolognese people : and, that tho me- 
mory of die deed might descciul to all 


with a falcon on his crest, and two 
dogs following him, coupled together, 
and invited every one that he met to 
accompany him to the chase* He 
then ])iissetl by die (juartcr where the 
Lambertacci were lodged, and, with 
loud kuockings at their gates, and 
clamorous vociferations, excited so 
strongly the observation of the neigh- 
bourhood, that, whenever any noises 
wiTo hoard, pC'Ople instantly conclud- 
ed tliat it w^as no otlu r than Tebaldcl- 
lo who occasioned tliem. After taking 
these precautions, his next step was to 
visit Bologna in the disguise m 4 friar, 
accompanied by (iherardone; and thi re 
having obtained a i;onfereiice witfi die 
magistrates, and thu Podeyta Stoldotle" 
Rossi, unfolded to them his purpose, 

VoL, vir. 


posterity, a feast was instituted on vSt 
Bartholomew's eve in each succeeding 
year, during which, a horse, a fa Jetm, 
two dogs of chase, and a liog, wen* 
driven through the Strada AJaggioje. 
*liiproec^of time this usage exj)eii- 
cnced some alteration, and the festival 
wasi^pt, in the days of our author, 
by the dlstributi^i of immense quan- 
litics of wild foM from the windows 
of tho ^yilfce, among the multitude 
who SttipRtelow witii uplifted hands 
t^t4^ive the donation, and, in the 
Ottdj a hog roasted whole made its 
descent among tliem, and was imme- 
diately scrambled for by the lowt.st of 
the^iooplt*, who finished by teaiiiig it 
to piecvS iJi till- contention, to the 
great aniiioemcnt id’ the by-st.mders. 

' 'I' 
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Old Francis jMackittrick and his wife 
Madge, the last retuiners of the once 
powerful house of Morison, pursued, 
or rather winged their way towards 
the glen of Ae, like a pair of blood w- 
vens, stilT and sore subdued by, age, 
yet possessing, in all its natural 
strength, the keen unappeased appetite 
for carnage. To see such old, and 
bent, and debilitated beings hobbling so 
alertly, amid the twili^t, out of a 
lonesome church-yard, might well go 
far to persuade a youthful and super- 
stitious mind, that the grave had li- 
berated two of its wicked incumbents, 
and that hallowed ground had lost its 
ancient power of detaining its mbrsels 
from cumbering upper air. The hoarse 
charking conversation which they car- 
ried on was calculated to support the 
delusion. ^ lilay the foul fiend make 
a fend with the foremost,' growled 
tlie male, half breathless, limping in 
the rear of his partner, and exasperat- 
ed at the havoc which tin^e had made 
in his strength. * And WhereMe ho 
should the fiend make a fend i^itb the 
hindmnost, I wad like to ken,' re- 
sponded the female fi^e, and then, 
both murmuring and muttering ^ at 
once, they raised a sound resembling 
the colloquy of two ravens oyer a^lamh 
which they are sin^Ui^, out for de- 
;^aructio». i^e shn^ voice rf the, 
mmale obtained the kscendency!^ and 
Madge Mackittrick pursued her mareh 
and her speech without let or obstruc- 
tion. ^ Hasten, say yV continued 
the hag, ^ aye, muckle need have 
to hastenh-^lse small, small Will our 
share o' the spulssietnent be— they^re?! 
no be as muckle o* Johnufe GbAine's 
ewe milk cheese left as' Wad biEdt a 
mouse^trap— and a nobler kebbuck was 
never pressed in a chesse) ; de’it a ane 
ever brought such presents to 
4'm sure we wished as muckle BI. 1N> 
fowks goods and gear as the fell^St 
witch that ever wore the hattie o' Mo- 
rison— *«nd as for drinkf the burning 
aand banks of thy sapless weazen Win- 
pa dug and simmer with the descend- 
tan stream of cauler Ghampagt^E^ 


Champagne, I'sewan-ant — dc'il a warsc 
drop o' drink keepit Janet Morison, 
cuniiic cummer, lady that slmuld hac' 
been, had a' winds blawn for good. 
But lady here or lady ther$, her au- 
mcry never lacked bountith and beii- 
ison— she, never made a fend on well- 
water and Vauld croudie, like douce 
Francis Mackittrick and me.’ — ' The 
sraeekit de'il himself,' <|uoth Francis, 
^ when he wants to break an auld 
man's heart, and gaur him do a trick 
that merits perdition, coulilna have 
tauld me a more unsonsy or bitterer 
truth — well-water and butterless bruse 
have been owre lang our beverage, but 
life cannot be lived again, else our 
cheer miglit hav6 been mended, or 
some should 'bbve sobbed first. But 
can ye tell me, 'Matlgc, when Janet 
Morison means to gasp her last gasp, 
for next her bosom bane — and weel 1 
wot it was anee on a day as white as a 
simmer lily — she wears Ronald Mori- 
son 's gowden chain, whilk was won 
by the dour and bauld Lord Allan 
Morison at the stormii’ig o' Jerusalem, 
l' the days o* the godless Saracens. 
Sic a braw nieve-shaking’s no to be 
got when the warld's wind loaves the 
carcase of ilka uncannie carlin.’ — 
• Speak lownf, and hirple away, ye 
dpDurd body, cummer's whornelcd 
owre i’ the dead thraws, and wha 
should be aside her but that beuk- 
taking Cameronian, praying Johnnie 
Macmucklc. I'sc warrant, Francie, 
\ny m^n, the gowden chain kindlecl 
Johnnie's affections, ai|(t he wad pour 
out a prayer thrice as lang as the chain 
itself, and he wduld win it by gift o' 
gab or by slight o' hand, I diiiiia mis- 
doubt; ance prayed Robin Mark- 
aUbirn otil o' a score o’ as bonnie wa- 
thers aa ever wore a lam mas fleece — 
kae hifsto and hirple away, niy man, 
for the bet de'il winna unsowder John 
MacmUckle's fingers gin they hold red 
their grips — but what need we 
for wc are aye ahin — and if the 
lift tts rained down red coined 
gowd, we wadna hac the sense to gape 
for'i,’— Th6 into which this ill- 
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omened pair now descended swallowed 
up the articulate answer of Francie, but 
the echoing of something unusually 
harsh and dissonant told that he was 
growling in the fierce anguish of disap- 
pointment ; and the woocl-pigcons, ris- 
ing disturbed from their roosts, betoken- 
ed the intrusion of something particu- 
larly harsh and threatening. Silence 
soon prevailed ; the sound of the de- 
scending river alone was heard, sof- 
tened into melody by distance, and 
mellowed down by the gentle land- 
scape over which it came, and the rich 
dewy air through which it passed. 

“My beautiml Cameronian seemed, 
by her lingering, to shrink from all 
farther communion with the occu- 
pants of Glenae Chapel, and though 
she hung on my shoulder till the mo- 
tion of her steps sometimes wafted the 
dewy luxuriance of hair against rny 
cheek, and the unevenness of the 
ground several times threw us half in- 
to each other's armS|.wc maintained a 
fitting, a serious, and 4 down-looking 
silence. At last we crossed the stream 
of Ae, and found ourselves at the foot 
of th>‘ green and abrupt ascent which 
led to the romantic cottage of Janet 
Morison ; a faint light from the east- 
ern window glimmered coldly upon 
the descending sheet of water, and 
datiml and twinkled out and in, like 
the death lights which precede and de- 
note dissolution. I’he Cameronian 
damsel drew closer to my side, and 
gazed fearfully upon thestreaming light. 
She construed its glimmer into that 
ominous illumination, and her girdle 
became too tight for her breath, ' It*s 
no for nought that thou art here,’ said 
the maiden, in a voice low and quiver- 
ing with fear ; ‘ 1 never saw thee but 
the death of ^piething dear to me fol- 
lowed — I haVe beheld thee in all the 
semblances that the spirit of death can 
assume — I ha^e seen thee, like a hu- 
man being, dark and fearful— ^and I 
have seen thee as a young and lovely 
lady, all rol)cd in garments of glow- 
worm ligliL I have seen thee like a 
gloomy shadow, and I have seen thee 
like a snow-white shroud. T^hou hast 
ajqHiared to me like a multitude of 
torches glimmering before tlie corse 
of one who died in our ancient faith — 
thou hast am>eared like a sudden flash 
of tlic fair free fia* of heaven— like the 
dark and dismal flume of the doomed 
place that maiden may not name. I 
liavc heard thee as a wailing mid a 


tender babe — I have heard thee moan- 
ing as an wounded man when he gasps 
beneath the destroyer’s sword — and I 
have seen thee, even as I see thee 
now, shedding thy sad and sepulchral 
illumination on the bosom of the 
living water — making the sweet sil- 
ver current shudder, like myself, be- 
neath thy terrible light.* — As she ut- 
tered this, we ascended the green- 
sward platform on which the cottage 
stood; lights twinkled in the win- 
dows^ and the passing and repassing 
shadow of a human being was repeat- 
edly visible. The doorway, too, threw 
a long pale line of light along the grass 
and the trees, and at either side of the 
entrance, like personifications of good 
and evil, sat John Macmuckle and 
Francis Mackittridk. The latter was 
s^ed on the fragment of an old gravc- 
sfme, and a death’s head and a sand- 
glass, with its last sands running, form- 
ed a kind of bas belief illustration of the 
being who occupied this mutilated pe- 
de.stal. He sat with his head uncovered 
— the few hairs which time had left un- 
gathered grew in two tufts on either 
side of his head, resembling the plumed 
Mercury; and the coarse sandy-colour- 
cd locks, which formerly covered the 
crown, had left behind them a grey 
starveling down, resembling the im- 
pure uiider-growth of weeds on a flax 
field when the crop is plucked, ‘ His 
mind was occupied in ruminating on 
his own ftOen and infirm state. — Over 
his deep sunk eves he had pulled down 
two deep and snaggy eye- brows— and 
tlieir sullen and sidelong glimmer, 
when he ocwionally opened thera> 
was directed at his fmlow statue, the 
Cameronian. His left hand was clench- 
ed firm, as if it held his bitterest ene- 
my by the throat ; and in his right 
hand he held a cup of untasted wine, 
which the bUter retrospect of a long 
and ov|l Jile had not permitted to ap- 
proach hislipl, l^observcd the blood- 
red liquid aparkling,as he unconscious- 
ly spilt it, through the constant stream 
of light which came fVom the door. 
On far different themes mused his 
Comp^ion. His expanded hands were 
diwt in resignation upon his knees, 
and he sat motionless, and looking 
upwards with a thoughtful and melan- 
choly look. His lips moved, and lie 
lifted his bunds, and held them up- 
wards, like one making and urging 
some important request. Though in- 
tercession for the dead is accounted 
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;m jibomination .imoiig Protestants — 
nature, that overcomes all limited 
creeds, was directing his mental in- 
tercession for the soul of Janet Mo- 
lison. He stood still, und gazetl, si- 
lently, out from the broad shadow of 
a dead oak — the branches and trunk 
of which were hung with festoons of 
the thickest ivy — the scene before us 
was not unijiiprcRsivc. On a sudden, 
Francis ^Mackittrick started up from 
his reverie, and, looking first ou the 
(Mip with its diminished contents, and 
tlien on the ground moistened with 
the precious beverage, he exclaimed, 

^ Curse my donard right hand— or 
ratluT, my dotard head — for my hand 
was aye handy and fcckfou — I have 
ay(‘ spilt the best blessings o’ niy lifij 
a tore the cup reached the lip,* and 
down lie poured the wine at a 
gulp, and thus he accosted his cd^ 
pan ion — ‘ Gudeon — ^gudeen — sae yere 
eoine, aiild sourbrow, to try a cast o* 
yerc Caincronian craft on this dead or 
(lying limb — it matter’s nae whilk — 
o* an Id Sodom and Gomorrha ; and 
ujaybt' come in for a handsel o’ the 
anld dour dame's gear when the breath’s 
departial — aye, aye, yc were ay a 
cauiiie and an eydcnc man — and yc 
ken, l.s<' warrant, that an anld wife's 
burial is better for droutby lips than a 
yming (pteen’s wedding — aye, aye, 
wcfl worth a dozen o’ branken bri- 
dals.* This speech, equally vulgar 
and indecorous, seomcxl addressed to 
an unconscious cai’ — the Cameronian, 
for a full minute's space, continued in 
a posture of supplicatioR ; and tl^en, 
turning slowly round, like the finger 
of a clock, he said, * I thought I 
hearkcneil a human voioe — was’t diinc 
Francis Mackittrick ?* and a prolonged 
cough tliat had something of the sound 
of a sermon in it gave enipliasis to the 
question. * I thought I hearkened a 
human voice-^was’t thihe Franeijs 
Mackittrick, qiSoth*!;’ •and the irre- 
verent retainer of.the house of Alori- 
son imitat(‘d the protracted drawl, and 
ItJiiguc, and coven^t tone, of the de^. 
vout house of Cameron- * What 
voice, save ane o’ dnd blood, ^ver 
spake to thee? Aye! oyc! ye make' 
yersd’ trow that the tongue aboott 
replies when the lips o* man speak — 
but they would be greater gowks than 
me whilk believed ye.’ ‘ Francis 
Mackittrick,’ .said the Cameyronian, in 
a tone coiiiraanding and austere, 

" Ariie and depart— cumber not this 
- i 


ike Cameronian* C^ng. 

ground — cloud not the clear air with 
thine evil presence. — I have known 
thec these seventy years as fierce and 
as remorseless as the sharpened steel — 
and if I knew ought good in thy long 
life of evil, I would freely pass 
over thy folly J*— Francis Mackittrick 
darkened as he spoke, ‘ Freely pass 
over my folly ! — IMahown ! disnae this 
merit a stab. — I have dyed the lily 
linen with the heart’s blood for lighter 
words than these — curse on iny mar- 
rowlcss hones, and my withered si- 
news — and curse the hands that canna 
keep their might while the mind can 
frame its purposes — else Francis Mac- 
kittrick might have ganc fir in aven- 
gii^ words like these.' The hoary 
ruffian attempted to rise, hut the vio- 
lence of his own emotions fastened 
him to the seat — he quivered and 
shook with the agony of wrath, and 
clutched repeatedly at his left side, 
where, in former times, a dagg(‘r hung, 
familiifl* with the shedding of hlooil. 
^ I tell thee now, man of blood,' said 
the Cameroniiih, ^ the deep grave is 
gaping for thee— -and a deeper, and a 
drearier, juul mair dismal pit than the 
grave is gaping for thco also— reckon- 
ing on thee as on a sure inhi ritanco ; 
repent, therefore repent— cast thybcll' 
on thy knees, weep abundantly — not 
tears lor tliy past might, hut tliy p;iRt 
sins — spare not thy moans, and hain 
not thy groans — confess thyself to Him 
above, not to him beside thee — and 
brief as thy span is, and dark and re- 
morseless as thy days have been, as 
hot a brand has been snatched from 
the hiiriiing. And who ■ kens’, conti- 
nued John Macmuckle, (the sternness 
of his manner, evidently softened with 
the hope of saving a human soul), 

‘ but tny crisomon hand may he pu- 
rified like Critfol snow, and the raven 
hue o’ thy heart made whiter than the 
fine lin^ of Egypt. Be not cast down, 
man — Kc not dismayed, I say unto 
thee, — I myself shall essay a prayt r — 
twa words o’ supplication in thy be- 
half, man. — I nave had a harder 
aarke to do for my dear master’s sake 
than reclaim even thee — for we are all 
sinners by nature, and sinners by 
practice— cyen 1 myself, ^ievout though 
I be, and a pillar in the congregation 
of Hichard Cameron, am not without 
sin.’ ‘ Not without sin !’ echoed 
Francis Mackittrick, ‘ the mair shame 
to .say it — gang hame and repent than, 
gaiig hame and repent’ — and on the 
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(.’ainoronian he turned his eyes, dila- 
in their sockets witli fury, and 
.sparkling with a dark and revengeful 
light. Age and anger, an ill-matched 
pair, seemed well nigh suffocating him 
in his attempt to display his indigna- 
tion against the mtin who had re- 
])r’oached him for his sins ; and, what 
was more heinous, called on him tor 
repentance. ' O Madge, Madge,’ 
said lie, scarce audible with fury, and 
thinking aloud, ^ 0 could’st thou 
but bring me anc o' Ronald Morison' 
br.iw e<lge tools— I have found wark 
for it, lass — T have found wark for’t — 
but, conscience, ye crawling cummer, 

1 think this auld metal win-' cup might 
do the good wark, were it thrown liy 
a cunning hand — a’ it has to do, is but 
to clour the scalp o' a scoundrel Ca- 
iiicroniaii.* So saying, he half-started 
lioin his scat, discharging the hollow 
inissil(‘, as he rose, at the hoary head 
of John iMacmuckle. Tlic Cameronian, 
with natural readiness, presented his 
black print bihle between the fury of 
1^ rancis and his own face * and the cup, 
striking the massy silver clasps, slanted 
off, and rolled half way down tlie green 
he fore the cottige. Narrow as his es- 
cape from harm \vaSj he kept his seat ; 
and, what was still more wonderful, 
he kept his temper. * Woe, woe, to 
tlw'c, man — thou wilt make but a du- 
bious disciple, hoary though thy hair be, 
an’ edged weapons come in thy road.' 
It happened, at this moment, that 
Francio iMackittrick, casting his eyes 
more sharply about, chanced (as if to 
fulfil the prophetic expression of the 
(kiincioniaii) to observe the hilt of 
Ronald i\Iorison’s crusading sword pro-^ 
tnuliiig from John's gray plaid. ^ Du- 
hioiis discipline and edged tools come 
in my road,’ iniutered lie, starling to 
his feet, and with a spring, as if the 
sight of sharpened steel had given him 
supernatural strength, he leaped on 
his i)rey, and, j)osses.^iiig himself of 
the bword, plucked it fiercely from the 
sljcath, presenting it, with a menacing 
glare of liis eyes, against the bosom of 
tlie C.-mieronian. This was no time 
lor words — therefore John Macmuckle, 
easting his phnd over Francis — ^unlike, 
as he alh rwards remarked, the easting 
of the imiphetit* munlk'ovcr the youth- 
ful Fh.sha, hut resembling more the 
certain woman wiio t!ir<‘W the piece of 
ihe miilstom^ n])on the Jewish leader, 
he fairly tnriicil his hack and fled, and 
had gainal several paces of advantiigc 


ere Ids adversary disengaged himself. 
Rut age and infirmity seemed to have 
forsaken the retainer of tlie house of 
Morison for the destruction of the 
f’ameronian ; for Francis, with some- 
thing Ix'twecn a scream and a haloo, 
followed furiously, and thrice he chas- 
ed his foe round the mount, evidently 
gaining ground every circuit, and his 
eyes spaikling with a more demoniac 
fury, Maiy Mackmuckle saw the 
pei-il of her father, and, rushing in 
before him* linked lier arras round his 
waist, and called out in a tone of the 
most piercing emotion, ' OIi, save 
him — save him.' Francis Maekittrick 
gave a shout of joy to see his enemy 
fettered to his hand by the arms of 
his own daughter, who, in the sim- 
plicity of her love, clasiied her parent 
closer as the sword approached him. 
Confounded as I was, I now perceived 
the peril of the good man, and, .snatch- 
ing up the silver-clasped bible, which 
the Cameronian had dropped, I dis- 
charged the religious missile with all 
my might ftill at the forehead of his 
enemy ; and, perhaps, as John after- 
wards acknowledged, no book ever 
wrought so wonderful a deliverance 
for the outward man. The silver 
clasps smote him ’fhir on the front, 
and measui;ed him his exact length on 
the earth, where he lay stupified and 
motionless— the sword forsaking his 
hand, and the blood flowing from his 
head— fbr the silver clasj)s had cut 
him to the bone. The sweet Cainer- 
omon maiden flew from her father, 
and, throwing lier white arms round 
my neck, clasped me to her bosom, 
sobbing audibly with delight, nor did 
her father rebuke me for the innocent 
and affectionate kiss which I bi.‘stowcd 
on two as delicious lips as ever were 
yielded to the love of man. Tlie 
prostrate Francis Alackittrick w'as 
raised f!rom the earth — the shame of 
his defeat contributed more than the 
blow to keep him silent — and he 
even remained motionless, meditating 
means of immediate or future mis- 
chief. * Help tliee, thou sackless 
.sinner, thou daiina be slain, surely,' 
said tho Cameronian, in a voice of 
sympathy. ‘ Kh, sirs, gucK help the 
fihifulness o’ ImnVvm Hcsh — ac auld 
man, vvi’ his tae foot in the dowie 
griive, striving to stop the breath o' 
unilhcr frail auld being, whuse right 
foot is in the hoiist' aiipointcd for all 
living, and his left foot breaking the 
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brink. Bring some water, Mary Mac- 
inuckle, to wash the black blood frae 
liis brow, and keep it frae mingling 
wi* thac gray hairs. Oh, it is a wick- 
ed world, and there’s nae standing in 
flesh — surely, surely, 1 reckoned on 
})assing to the niools with white hands. 
Save us a, the sinful man lies streekit 
in a deadly swoon.’ Here the white 
liand of the Cameronian maiden laved 
the old man’s brow witli water, which 
she held in the metal cup he had 
thrown at the head of her father the 
unexpected and cold liquid made 
Francis Mackittrick start and utter a 
murmur of disapprobation, and John 
Macmucklc resumed his interrupted 
condolence. 'It maun be acknow- 
ledged, however, that this man was 
nane o’ the chosen, but ane with a 
wickeil Jiaiul and a worldly heart — an’ 
had he been slain wdth the, word, 
Mark, my man, I winna just gang 
sae far as say he was slain righteous- 
ly — but considering the holy weapon, 
the young and innocent hand, imd the 
heavy provocation he had given, and, 
aboon a’, chasing ane o’ the elders o' 
the broken remnant wi' the auld sharp 
persecuting sword o* Ronald M orison, 
whilk I intended to hang up, as harm- 
less iis a plough-share, on the wall of 
ray Spence — truly it amounts amaist 
as close to justincation as deeds can 
weel do. And wha kens, but this 
sackless stripling might have been se- 
lected as the fltting instrument to 
punish this piece o’ doomed flesh.'— 

' Doomed flesh, indeed !’ quoth Fran- 
cie Mackittrick, starting abruptly up 
to his feet,—' may I be doom^ to 
the hawks and the noodle craws, and, 
besides, have my Weazen turnip into 
a thoroughfare for melted brunstanc, 
gif I dinna be fairly upsides with ye, 
my douce ai^ild man, for this ; and as 
for thee, thou hawk b' an uncannie 
nest, d’ye think I dinna ken the great 
grandson o’ Gilback Macrabin, wha 
cleaved the helmet oild head o’ my ain 
grandfather at the pass^e of the brigg ^ 
of Bothwell ? I sail be upsides \yith 
thee, my bonny man, else let 
name be nae longer, F^’ank Mackit- 
trick— fell ane wl' a bible ! Was ever 
sic a weapon heard of.'* Had ye ta'en 
a gully frae yerC girdle, and let the 
cauld wind into ane's weazen, it might 
have been commuted — wi* a stab a- 
ncath the fifth rib, at least — but sic 
an unsoldicrlike missile ! God, an’ 1 
sanna forget it.’ And away towards 


the cottage he walked, staggering from 
the effects of the blow, and looking 
back on us, as we followed him, with 
a scowl creditable to one of the demi- 
fiends. At tliis moment Madge Mac- 
kittrick came to the door, and, seeing 
her liusband in hot anger, and his 
forehead dropping with blood, she ut- 
tered a frightful yelhrh, ending in that 
kind of laugh in which the Enemy of 
Mankind is supposed to indulge, as 
he contemplates his increasing empire 
on earth. Guessing at once the cause 
of her husband's disaster, she clenched 
her aged hands, and smote them fierce- 
ly together, close to his face, exclaim- 
ing, ' Francie Mackittrick — Francic 
Mackittrick — I fiay, Francie Mackit- 
trick, never meddle with a Caituron- 
ian more.’ To this admonition lie 
replie«l, ' Meddle wi' a Canicronian 
mair! I thought, kirnmer, ye had 
kend me better — can ye name me man 
or woman that ever made or med- 
dled with Francie Mackittrick, better 
known by^^tbe to-name o’ ' Sneg- 
Thrapple,*^^, that ever lived long to 
make a sang about } Haith, kirnmer, 
dom the aue 1’ 

" A deep grOan from the interior of 
the cottage interrupted the torrent of 
dark and mysterious threats in which 
this hoary desj)erado was indulging. 
Old Madge exclaimed, ' Confound 
the cankered carlin gin she binna com- 
ing back to the warld again, for a’ sac 
nicely as she snooved awa no sae mony 
minutes syne and into the chamber 
we all went, the Cameronian foremost, 
followed by his daughter. There we 
beheld Jnuet Morison sitting upright 
in her bed, swathed in a shroud, her 
death-cap removed from lierbuJd head, 
and her hands, freed from the clothes 
that had confined them, were waving 
wildly to and fto in the air. As her 
hands moved, her pale lips muttered in 
uuison,and her eyes, opened large, were 
aa fixed and as glazed as new-frozen 
water. I kept aloof for fear ; for I hnd 
never beheld a sight so ghastly. The 
Cameronian, opening the clasps of liis 
oible, and with the sheathed sword of 
Ronald Morison under his arm, knelt 
down> and said, stooping his head to 
the floor, ' Let us pray.’ Janet 
Morison seemed to make an eflbrt to 
kneel, ^nd the Cameronian maiden, 
kneeling, weeping on the bed, support- 
ed the dying woman in her arras. It 
was a lovely sight, and it was an im- 
pressive one, u) behold these images 
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of life and lovc^ and of death and 
agony. The tears came down my 
^eeks in streams ; nor was Janet 
Morisoii insensible to the sympathy 
which her last moments exciteil — she 
bowed her head towards us ; and, low- 
ering her right hand, opened and 
closed her palm, solicitous of a last 
and a friendly grasi)— and the cold 
pressure which my hand received, I 
shall feel, as well as remember, while 
I live. The constant communion of 
old Madge with death and all its ce- 
remonials, had hardened a heart noi 
naturally prone to melt ; and she stood 
for a wliilc surveying the scene, evi- 
dently with the hope that her iiands 
would soon find work of a congenial 
nature. The closing of the mortal 
pilgrimage was not so nigh as she ima- 
gined ; and away she liirpled to a seat 
in the corner to arrange some particu- 
lar herbs, wutli which she proposed to 
perfume the apartment. * The first 
and fairest, as well as the maist frag- 
rant, is the scented southron wood,* 
muttered the hag, * for when it*s 
fairly on lowe, its thick and atcaming 
scent v^ad smother the scunnering 
smell o' an acre o' corses — sac lie thou 
there — I have seen thee in a bride's 
bosom in the morning, and on her 
shroud at e'en ; an' thou smelled de'il 
the less sweet, and looked de’il tlie less 
sonsie — sae lie there, I say again.— 
Como to my hand, thou lang taper 
spearmint — the half o’ thy virtue has 
never been kenned, and sail gang to 
the mods wi’ me — I owe nought to 
the warld that I should leave it sic au 
untbanked blessing — Thou art, hows-f 
ever, the ae softest tiling a hizzie 
fond o* dafiin can sow in the hem o’ 
her smock — but I sail blab nae mair 
about thee — thou art the best scented 
posie that the ludid o’ life can hand to 
the cauld nostril of death— thou con'st 
keep the foul spirit of corruption clos- 
ed up ill his den — sae lie thou there. 
What hae I here, I ferly ? Whut but 
the saving virtue o’ the scented saving 
tree — a precious plant to grow in a 
malicious world. A* I could get was 
but this ac iwor tweg — for in all the 
vale of Nitii tlierc grows but ae true 
tn c, and whare shouhl tliat be but in 
Carnsalloch garden ? It was a priir^e . 
and a proud plant ance, till the. young 
wanton portioncr o’ Knackhooly spiiU 
zied its bonniest branches to make 
Strang syrup to Peg Primrose ; fur the 
lad hated to liave to ride for the canuie 


wife, and hated waur the cxpcnccs o’ 
christening feasts. And yet — take a' 
a warning by the upshot — the sweet 
saving tree refused to do sinful work, 
and sae she had the siller to seek and 
the shame to bide. Sae lie thou tliere, 
thou rarest of all plants. And how in 
the wide world and the deep water to 
hoot, came thou here, thou bitter 
wormwo. Ou, I ken now. I found 
thee when the moon was half in the 
earths and half in the heaven, to work 
a wee bit cliarm wi' ; sae I mauna 
cast thee uwa on the corse o’ an auld 
carline, but keep thee cozie against 
cantrip-tirne. But there's less witchery 
in the warld than the warld dreams 
of— its a starving trade. And whut 
hae I here } preserve me ! And whut 
should ye have, Madge Mackittrick, 
yo uncapnie kimmer ! wad ye lack the 
master herb of a* herbs — the rarest o' 
a* green growing things? Could ye 
sain and fume the carlin's corse and 
the carlin's chamber, without the hol- 
low hemlock ? My certe, woman, na, 
nal The corse wadua bide in the 
winding sheet if it missed the scent of 
the burning hemlock. Sae lie tluni 
there also, among the blessed herbs. 
I maun soon clap a spunk o’ living 
fire amang this unsoasic elding, and 
trim the auld unsanctified corse o’ the 
gruesome cummer for anither warld. 
Hech, sirs ! but she has held a dour 
baud o’ this fleshy nook ; and I think 
unless hands help her aff, the spirit 
winna flit at a.’ 1 sail see what can 
be done* But first let me strengthen 
payself for tlie dour task wi' a drap o' 
this auld wine, o' vintage aughty and 
aught — 1 ken the smack out weel.’ 
— And, lifting a bottle to her mouth, 
the red wine ran as readily down as if 
it had received the blessing of half the 
hierarchy. With her skinny lips iin- 
wiped, we approached the bedside — 
her ,ojd chopt and yellow hands (*x- 
tended and opened, seemed prcpanxl 
to clutch the departing woman by the 
throat. Hauu a' oflV' siiid Madge, 
^ just h^ud a’ off— I ken brawly how 
to deal wp sic dour gear us this. Save 
us a', hinnies, but slie'll make a grue- 
some apd unsonsie corse. It will be a 
deft hknd that can straugliton her — 
and stint yere Cameroniun drauiit, iny 
douce uuld man — the spirit o’ woman- 
kind caima free itself frae the day amid 
dc atark nonsense as yo are palavering/' 
r^And pushing the Cameroniaii maid- 
en away, she clutched Janet Morisoi; 
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by the shoulder, and said, ‘ Strcck 
yoursel down, and dover awa quietly, 
my winsome auld lady— and we'll hac 
sic a deep dredgic, and a braw burial, 
as wad cheer ycre cauld heart, though 
the green mountain o* CriflM was 
whouielcd aboon ye.' The dying wo- 
man raised her liands, and pushed 
away her old domestic in abhorrence : 
her whole frame shuddered and shook 
at the touch, as if* she felt conscious of 
suffering the deepest pollution. ^ And 
why should ye push me awa for,’ 
said the old domestic, her whole face 
changing its hue and very shape with 
resentment : ** Did I, think ye, mis- 
lead yerc bonny bairn to sin, and then 
streek her quietly in the cauld grave, 
to hide her shame— Na, na, it has 
been sickcrly sung, and inair sickcrly 
said, wJiat the end o* the name of 
Morisou wad be— sae lie still aitd 
.sough awa, and let me see the tend o' 
the auld sage.' ^ Woman, forbear ; 
woman, begone;' said John Mac- 
muckle, rising from his knees, and 
plucking Madge away— tarry not in 
this presence, even make thyself scarce 
in this chamber; for the departing 
spirit testifies against thee ; and soon 
hliall longue and standing tale tell how 
deep a hand thou hudst in the ruin 
and death of lovely Nannie Morison.* 
Miulge retired to her seat in the cor- 
ner, mumbling and muttering in a 
tone only amlible to a curious and a* 
listening ear. ^ Woman, forbear ! 
woman, begone ! ^ly sooth, these be 
.salt words and sharp. I have slipped’ 
sic a thing as hemlc^ Juice in 4 douce 
carle's drink afore ; and’ I should 
e’en like to prove if u ihiHTt>lefull o’ 
the cauld sour sap o’ nightshade wad 
make a Cameronmn sleep ony sounder 
tliuii a cupfull of het brandy. 1 have 
seen the maiden-white hand made red 
and rosy i' the blood o' a wanchaticic 
cluirl afore now. Madge Mackittrick^ 
my kind .^mnie woman, sic’ forlies 
can come again, whispers & friend- 
ly tongue in my left-hand lug, 
and 1 maun e^en do as |py aiii 
de'il bids itie.’ So sayings she recoim 
menced her labours in arranging the 
dried herbs witli which she proj^scd, 
in compliance with ancient tustom, 
to fumigate the chamber as soon os 
Death hud accomplished his expected 
task, 'rile terminatioii Of his last la- 
bour with till' house 0f Mo^son 
seemed now nigh at hahd.’ The sick 
won^n dropped her hands, sunk lief 


head on her bosom, ami slept down 
between the wearied hands of her 
weeping assistant, as unable to rise 
again as a broken fioAver. Mary Mae- 
inuckle uttered a faint scream of 
affright when the helpless woman 
sunk groaning in her arms, and her 
father's devotion augmented in power 
and in pathos, the natural eloquence 
of sincere grief rising With the aj)- 
proach of dissolution. ‘ De’il's the 
auld gowk and the young goinoi.il 
gaping for,' muttered Madge from 
the corner,— ‘ trouth ye wad b;i( 
something to gape and girn for, giii 
ye had endured sic an uncannie tu.ssii 
as I endured in strcacking down tin: 
unlovesoine and rauckic c.irlin. 'i'lu' 
spirit 0* mortal life, T could take my 
aith, has been departed frae her 
carcase this stricken hour — tin* f«)ul 
fiend has entered into tlie empty r.i- 
bernaclc, and is e’en working a’ tin 
wicked pranks whilk we now witness, 
sic as the spreading o’ looves, and tin' 
rowing o' een, and these mute lu iie- 
diction.s whilk pass wi’ simple fowl 
lor certain signs 0’ holine.ss. 1 sail 
e’en tell ye, ye dfeeping-ebeeked 
Ihnmer how the foul fiend sewed me. 
The carlin gac a grunt, and the rail in 
gae a grane, and owre she whoiuehd 
as quiet and as cantiie a corse us liv- 
ing form could weel wdsh to be. She 
mifitrysting nought, to her I truckled, 
and bandaged down her cen, and ban- 
daged down her hands, and clapt my 
naked knee in the very spoon o' lur 
bosdm, to smooth her down braw and " 
iadylike—wheti lo and look she staru il 
up, and ^ured my auld head gnash 
against the higgit wa' like a liaby- 
clout. Sooth! ye see, hinnies, Madge 
Madcittrick was nae to be saired 
sae-i-sae I e’en grappled dowrly wi' 
her, and a fearm' tug we hail ; llie 
s^eat ilraiis stood in bells on my brow, 
and I rcekcil as if I hail been stiiving 
at a harvest rigg. Eh hirmiis, !)iit 
the fiend was fcckful within her. Ihit 
I prevailed against the emissary, and 
settled down cummer, and streeked 
iter out os cannie and as coutliie as a 
cummer could well wish ; and now yi* 
see hinnies, she has risen througli tljc 
mi^t o' him o' Uimrnon to play 
pmnk$, again; wee maun busk her 
weel in her timb^ garment, hinnii .s, 
anil clap three ells deep o' chapr 1 
yard mooh; on he r, and sync clauji a 
heavy trough slane on the riggin o' 

1', and see gin that ^11 hand her down.' 
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During the speech of this reckless 
hag, Francie, her husband^ advanced 
to the middle of the chamber, and 
the candles, whether moved by the 
wind, which his uncouth mode of 
walking occasiooed, or sensible, as old 
stories say, to the presence of some*^ 
thing supernatural, fell at once from 
their bright and constant glitter, and 
difllised a light fitful and blue about 
the apartment' I had extended my 
hand to trim the light, when Francie 
Mackittrick Uttered a fearflil outcry 
of terror and recognition, and stood, 
motionless as a being stricken into 
stone, bolding out both hands as if ib 
repulse the approach of something he 
feared, while the remaining locks of 
his hair became erect, and seemed 
informed and living with the indivi- 
dual instinct of fear and horror. His 
eyes, which at the first glance, gave 
<nie wild look around as if in quest 
of something to assist him in sus- 
taining this fearful vision, settled wild- 
ly upon the window which overlook- 
ed tlie cascade, and fbr a moments 
space actually emitted a kind of dim 
light which was alarming to look up- 
on, His fiice waxed less rigid and 
terrific; his hair fiowod out of its 
marble curls, and dropped a sweaty 
rain over his temples, and his hands 
gradually returned to his thighs, 
while he sunk exhausted into a chair, 
saying,—^ ye needna look sac stem on 
me, Ronald Morison, ye needna look sac 
gruesome on me.* John Macmuokle 
e xclaimed, ‘ see gin the dying woman 
iii noe gazing on the window also,— 
lo ! }o ! she ^holdeth some one, and 
that one is of an evil kind; for she is 
sobbing and sorrowftil ; away evil form, 
though I behold thee not— I Say unto 
thee, lift up thy wings and begone.* 
This interruption from the Caine^ 
Ilian passed unregarded by Fraiu^ 
IMackittrick, who sat shaking with 
emotion and muttering. ‘ I never 
saw him look sae fearfU but ance, an 
that was when he wiped his whinger 
on his sister, Isabel Morison 's rilk 
mantle, after he had slabbed tlie 
young Lord of Johnstone, for making 
try ate wi her i* the dark. Tm glad 
he stood nae afore me in flesh and 
hlooil, for I ne er saw him fix htt 
iloomB<lay ecu on living thing as h« 
fixed them on me that long sur- ^ 
vived it. Tse warrant he has come^ 
frae a haine bet aiteugh, aw* may be, 
VoL.Va 


lie may wish to make auld Frank Mac- 
kittrick, his oil! man, into a sorrel 
courser, to spur me on his ain, j^ay 
gates. E’en as the wicked laird o' 
Cool returned fhmi the grave, and gal- 
li^iped about gayly on the In^wn rack 
0 * my unrie, Anorew Johnstone, aite o' 
his ain kindly tenants, wham he 
turninl into a horse for his ain especial 
aecommodation. Conscience! if it 
comes to that ’tween Ronald Morison 
an’ me, let him dread a kitfle cast/ 
The old retainer of ^ house of Mo- 
rison murmured a' kind of hoarse 
laugh, and with both palms smoothed 
down his agitated locks, saying,— 
^ Francie, my man, yere no the bit 
of dour stark sfuff I have seen yc— 
else ye wadfi^ hfuve boggled at ony 
unsuDstantim shadow. Ye maun see, 
howsever, to get douce 2!lerah Came- 
ron do scatter a Waled word or twa 
o'er' auld Riseagain's* grave, an* keep 
hii4frae scaring sponsible fowk.' 

Madge, during this period of ter- 
ror, seemed the only person present 
un bedewed with the sweat of fear. 
When she gathered, from the broken 
words of her husband, that 'some- 
thing of a supernatural visitant had 
appeared, she started to her feet with 
a suppressed yell, and cried aloud, — 
^ Donard deevil ! that 1 should take 
his blesiled name on my cursed lips— 
what unredeemed shape’s this ye hae 
seen.^ Steek the window, ye unsignetl, 
ye unrep^ted, ye unapj^roven carle, 
else ye ^tal'l be Carried awa body and 
Saul, and a Joggin backfou they wad 
hae, and ye wSa be slapped halesole 
into the Aorth-east winuock i’ the 
hollowest heugh ; and steck the door 
too, ye gbwriug stripling, ye vrad be 
a braw sight sailing owre Gleuac 
glen in the clutches of the fiery flcnil, 
and conscience ! it wad be weel, may- 
be, for sweet Mary Macmuckle’s 
maiden pride, if ye were e’en to make 
a hfidlowmoss jauUt OQ*t, for I sec 
weel by Jiw glances o’ yere 

eeu, m tatned away and returning, sae 
bosbfei*^ and sge downcast, that ye wad 
be neami enemies to ycresdves yo 
ever saw to be alaue in a boggly glen 
ona sweet summer’s night" At tliis un- 
expected warning the Caineronian mai- 
den blushed blo^ red fl'om the bosom 
to the temples ; and her father, turn- 
ixig to me, said, with a look of even 
unwonted gentlentss, ^ I can hardly 
cre^t it— ^nd yet I shoukhia* wonder 
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if the auld cummet guesses /icar the with both ears open, and anxious for 
truth, de'il though she he-*-for there the promised tale, he abided the event : 
is standing in flesh, as godly llis daughter sat do[wn on the bed** 
Zechiariah Farky said, when he admo- side with moistened cheeks, and now 
nished Kate Paisley for numerous and then throwing a stolen glance at 
backaUdings ; and | . remember wed, one against whose company the hel- 
sinner that I am, aifiee on « tirao^l dame had ^yen< such pointed wom- 
mean in the dayaof my youth«*-I was ing : Francie Mackittrick stood with 
sorely beset wi' a rosie lass in a tpropN a cup of brandy, wi^ which he seem- 
ing nook o' Bargavelwood/— ^ I tell ed anxious to bathe his hurt forehead ; 
ye what, binnie,^ interrupted Madge but the dry craving spirit in his throat 
Mackittriok, ' dinna shaw thae youn- stopped it at his lips Madge, placing 
kera the way to lay the dog in the her bundles of dri^ hdrbs around her, 
deer's den— nor lick the sweet cream ^drew herself up to an important sta- 
frae your ain lips, while ye fl>rhid ture, looking aU about and above as if 
ithers die road to the kirn — nor gape, fearful of spiritual interruption : while 
nor glower, nor quote wise men's saws I occupied the space between the 
to roe— nor gospel adages, nor reliques two mups, like a personification of 
of morality— onent uiii apparition, twili^t which connects the powers of 
hinnie, ye may have heard that the light and darkness. ^ I’ll tell ye, 
house of Morison is no like ony other hinnies,' said Madge Mackittrick — 
house. The holiest grave and me best * in a year o' gude that has flown frae 
sained burial garment can nae mair my memory— but many generations 
keep one of them, than the fleahy hand afore either windy Saturda3r or mirk 
can hand unbounded thought All Monday*^when the lords o' Morison 
that ever bore the name of Morison, were bdd and powerful, and their la- 
hind and lady, ha^e come back iiue dies wore mair riches on their grass 
the grave to trouble the eardi— sae meen jn^ than wad buy me a baron’s 
close the door, hinnies, and steek the Wd, there was a great cry raised by 
window, and draw my auld mantle the ancient Kirk of Rome against the 
beneath the lum; and since Janet Saracens, and sic like idolaters, who 
Morison seems to have swooned awa, defiled Judea, and dravc a sair nick in 
maybe to a better warld, I sail tell ye^ the traflic to saints’ marroWless banes 
as weel as this choking coiigh will let ,and chips of the holy sepulchre — sae 
me, a curious tale anent the curse that awa saiw some o' our bravest barons, 
clings to the name of Morison— a tale and awa sailed the young lord o’ Mo- 
g' amd standing — for wo have need p* rison wi' Some bauld billies at his 
sometliing to s^ the eerieness o* this back, and coost anchor in some hca- 
hour o' dide and pine*' With an .then bay, where they had mair sair 
alacrity quickened by tor and by.cu- fighting than sound sleep — sae few 
riosity, I dosed the and fbe win- came back, and amaug the few was 
dow, and fl)stened tattered Ronald Morison, then in his sax and 

mantle beneath^the aperture through twentieth summer— for nac man that 
ivhich the smoke ascended. John Mao- on a brand could withstand the 

muckle undasped his Bible, pud w|th dour dints o’ the doughty iVlorison. 
an eye intent on the tenth chapter of .He came back as the tale rings, and 
Nehcmiah— called among ^ttish silly rhyme says ; 
schoolboys the kittle tenth'^rrond 

♦ Lord Morison came to Solway bay, ' 

And amangliia saila.sat ijavens twae ; 

Lord Morison eofled wi’ mdkle^ride. 

With a lovely lady by his side— 

Fair was her toe, and; sod was her mood, 

And her black eyes sparkled aneafh her white hocul — 

He nmiled lyhen he took her silken hand, 

Ihrto w^come, fair lady, tp*fa:r Scotland 
But to ev&cy word that Lord Morison spokc„ 

Ae raven^ did scream and another did croak, . 

And the sailors did shudder, hnd e’en the lair flood 
Moaned 'mid its deep waters, and reddened like blocKl/ 
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^ It’s a fool sang, howsevcr, ye see, wi* a htft o* massy gowd ; and if yc 
hinnies,' continued Madge, with an wad ken what the sheath was made o’, 
evident reluctance at being obliged to hinnies, e’en spier at the poet's twa 
have recourse to an art she despised to bosom-bones, for straight m atween 
relate her tale—' It’s a fool sang, and them the weapon Was Mged — sae ye 
no worth remembering ; and iiad it may think he was a baultf bilUe that 
been ought wholesome and good, I dared sing it. Sir Walter Kirkpa- 
might have aiblins forgot it—hesldes, trick, for only whistling the tune, was 
hinnies, I neveir heard it sung but shar^ amang a' tiie corbies o* Carmi* 
ance, and that was on the lonelvmoun- chael. Aweel, ye see, the ballad gangs 
tain«tOD, seven miles fraa a’ baptized on wi* the converse o* the ravens— the 
lugs— lor it was nae th^t safe to sing talk o’ ravens ntmm be about gore and 
it within a mile of a Mtwison. For carrion, ye ken ; but yet for all that, 
ye maun ken, that the man who made the ssgvens that haunted the hall o* 
It— the mair gowk he to sing about the Morison’s were of no common 
rapes in a homse where a man had brood, ikat I can avouch fi)r— sae less, 
been hanged-^had for his muse's meed, the idle sang lies. 

1 tliink they called It, a braw dagger 


' But ere the fait Jady leaped on the' gfeen^Iand, 

And ere the sharp km shared the deep silver sand. 

And ere the dames landward, with sob and with moan. 
Stood looking for ftiends that were dead and were gone. 
The tae bla^ rsv^n, far o'er the green deep. 

Stretched his idn^ and aWay w^tE a lordly sweep 
Fanned the with hii^ plumes, and aback to the riiast 
Returned witj|a sJwiekj and the men stood aghast ; 

” unall.nald, " Blood-rav^^i grim. 


And brave ] 


Ye shall feastx>n $ 
For these forty lahj 


kin’s daintiest limb ; 
ky$ ye have sat in the blast. 
Nor tasted of lfood,T5ttt subg sweet frae the mast." 
The raven looked down with a scream and a croak. 
And thus to Lord i^nakl the blood-raven spoke : 

** Lord Ronald ! L^ Ronald f toy pfatmage so grim 
Is doomed to flap Over a daintier limb. 

And my beak, that Ibn flndtjr Utig days in the blast 



fe-deepT ^ , 

We thank thee, fdr lof4» after ftst. 

For spreading thy birds no a dainty nfast** 

Lord Ronald grew gskn as the 8ea>«#ave waxed dork. 
Which die thunder stenrm eti the prow of his bark. 
And he bent hss Uai^ brows even alsieni as the sky, 
That with its rifle ttnind^ hung tead^ On high. 

The nuwincars ahiilS^^ lair lady dtuig 

All pale to tOMpio 

Dropped, frOm>^0eil jlps SU4l 

As brought down f ‘ ^ . 

No human tears soflten A hferison’a ^ ^ 

They woep and they sweat dewoof waWl 
That lady, turned swift 
And far to the seaward Ae Stl^liedW^ 


And hung o V die wave^ 
With flame, yd«gad 
" Blast-bil^,^ Odd — ^ ^ 
Words wf oAMhto 
The raven looked i 
I^oud saiig the bOO 
But the fvd ] 

Caught up and ^ 


' ^ 

tdiam je^lraw, 

ro»d ft xangHiHM* 

I aWay sh&C 

j so flarlhl to view, ^ 
shaft os it flew ; 
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Another shaft swift his steei engine poas'di 
htiU the blood-ravens croaked on the ton of the mast-* 

And the mariners moaned ; ibr the bright crooked levin> 
Drmt as on the bay as the rain drops ftom heaven. 
And horsed on the waters huge tumbling and dark^ 

Rode forms grtm and feorfUl; who welcomed the bark I 
WhUe die ravens croaked louder Fair womaiii dmd woman 
Oh evil's thine hour o'er the wild ocean roaminif ; 

But touch not the shore^ thou crowned Samo^^ daughter. 
For the green sod's more ftidiless and fatal than water. 

And soir sair we long to light down with a ttoak, 

'Twixt the paps o' tfiy bosom to revel and howk.''-«w- 
And against the dork heaven their wings with a shriek. 
They stretched and evanished— blood left every die|^. 

And the fierce tonpeat ceased— and the Md le^ wild 
Was i^ieinbed— the seae^thed its huge curls and smiled. 

Rejoiced and cs^e Ibrth with the sun 


* Aweel, ye see, hinnies^ 1 never 
thought I would have remembered 
lialf o’ the liesome lookihg lines o' the 
auld ballad. Ye maun ken, howsev^, 
that the sai^, silly though it be, tells 
somet^ng like truth anent the ravmis 
o’ the house o* A|orri8on| it is said in 
an auld saye, 

«• Whan the ravens forhov the Mcniiaas* lAV 
The Monsoas' bade sail bodiuig to die wa*,’’ 
But I canna say whether the rest o' 
the ballad be fiction or trutii, or aib« 
bus a mixture o' boith— the things 


that nae man wad credit on oath, arc 
veritable in verse— auld wives clashes 
are pure gospel to the wisest rh^es ; 
fi>r under the cope of heaven there's 
nae sic a thriflili^ calling as that o' 
clinking ftiR woids together, and sing- 
ing th^ to the senseless sound o’ a 
piece 0 * hoUotv timmer, or sic din as 
ana thrufns du a string o' stented 
thairm^ the calling is, I maun 

e’en bejiuiiolden toft fbr the rest othc 
tale o” Ronald Morison's princess, and 
Ais is the way it rins on ; 


* It was a swoel morn wh^, with shout and with bound. 
The gay kn^ts lei^d ashm as the bark smote the ground; 
The small birds sat mute, and the stitams alone run. 

Glad and slnginj^ beneath thdr greOn bou^ ftom the sun. 
Through thy pevnweod, Caerlaveiock, thy daihwood,Glenae, 
Went proud ridetu Sj^Uiving with dumt and hum'. 

And ofil Mabd Moriacm lodted ftae her tower. 

And young ftom hnr bower; 

But iw limy woodland and river. 

Flew as the bird when the shot gnfts the quiver. 

Flew as the dove flies, when it shakes ftom its wing 
Its life’s i^ood smang Hw riiaste fiowerets ef tqiring*^ 

While proud spurred theirid^, mnl as they went quafit 
Thrir lord’s hwA In wiiH& mA ths^ sHoiin^ and laught. 
Thro* the de^ grofV they vritii brand and with spear. 
But they soon someth^; that aobered their cheer; 

Ae kntj^ beeid Ibwgiehniwised le sol) and to groan. 

And Queenabenrjr wmuntidb reply udth a moan. 

And saw jAe rodddeod^drep as min ftom 

And aite sto|fS#taf and the fimtain was blood ; 

And all the ipeeh ind9isyli0ni|tislo * laves 
Seemed mea^sied Ibr mwiir sm •hen dug into graves. 

And stlB MsM Morinsnlp^ ftom her tosw. 

And stfil hAf her bower. 

Yet no^ht eoMid thoui^ heard coming nigh 

The pvsidHt tf'tMNiMrs, ^ cry 

Of fair'imRl^ and nitbrnns, end who cipc 

Fresh fibwsii!ii lieetii the ftet <;€d^lei<d ea he ]mt« 

See, Geraldiiie, see !” lady eidM down 
From iier stance on the tower, with a stamp and a fVown, 
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Lo ! there comes Jlionl Ronald, and see, by his side 
Comes a lady trimmed out like a queen in her pride— 

Come rend me, come read me, a luy sat high. 

And looked for her lover, her lover came by. 

The green tree did tremble, the lady did quake, 

To see the deep hole that her lover did make. 

So the green ground gapes for her<>^nd sorrow and pain ' 
Arc strange things on earth if the earth gapes in vmn. 

I’ll wagor a wager— ere pay morn is near. 

I’ll read her a lesson shall sober her cheer." 

“ Lo 1 see kdvT-iuother, b ! look wd behold 
His bve Edith is tearing her tresaas of gold i 
And like a mean hoiae-hoy she runs at hia ride. 

And her breaat’a dt to btust wim feriing^ of pride. 

She smites oft her bosom, and wrl»p oR her hand. 

And her tears diopas Ast as the rmjm the s|md ; 

And she looks on that gay ftn^ .prineessr-bok on. 

Her shroud shaU he sbapM are the set o’ the snn.” 
flier shroud shaU be riiaped, bdy, Geraldine ? no ! 

I have promised her limns to the kite and the crow. 

And my pair of blood ravens— even now on yon oak 
I see riielr dark plumage, and hearken their croak. 

And I know what idiey aay>— quoth the youngest one, "Jiere 
The wolf and die hound mall partake of our cheer." 

“ Not a morsel," its mate says, “ Ibr carlin so gray. 

Will lo<* MMt ftWP her turret, end keep them «t bay; 

So whet thy beak riiarp-^o I the war-horse he dimes. 

See her white marhb mat 'mid an ocean of plumes, 

Sae o’er her wliitp hesM», whene’er I cry proi*. 

Clang ymw wings vrith S segwam, and then daintily howk. 
Now up came Lw Rflil^,,and stooped his head down, 

‘ All hail, lady mothw, flfiin* weloome your som- 
And bless me this Air nne, frhoao kino heart rad haw^ 
Saved me from the diffigaM, % wheel, rad dm hra^ 

The princess cast down ner.darg eyes, and m^r light 
Sparkled tbniHigh Jwt btweye-lsshes, licrad^ling and bright. 
Like dmt me^'vnder reraOiee the stars •nsf aboon 
Two lovers, when ebnda Jwe n’ermrawed m moon* 

But on her lady Mabel <bwa ttm gave 

That stern look which deab dCW and the i 

A ghmoe of dread pWPQse era i^m w nttsboh, 

Men shudder, and ea^ it the hfnrifon* 

» FuU seven yraw.aftw, eljW gma^Wrid and bower. 

And pure river, dittne Sfetol «w»d <b?d» fiw tower. 
And diere eiaffi Ml dd )(B#»*-l>aJd, hri»t, at his rira 
Hung a script, eh* tttlwAtW aad^, 

“ Now wriemM, thou |P imPf bhnt aaek^ dwsv-a grave, 
With a gibbet berida Pitay idt b and have- . 

“ I sedt not the j^VefBtfoteladyj'tnjste ^ 

llie grave is less droid d»w repentaim tft we ; 

Fm I am a Palmar, aM wandajf'# ^ 

The iaotmpa rf tom ftira^WlWWoMjlW’rinj 
. And Ain would I seek, aarienl> Mf* *»*>»» 

Why you wmo yoor •adbw.ha-njpirwi^t rfwoe? 

And as ha 4 ^ thiu, «hh a wdeearing croak. 

Two Meed mens patra»d on db ti^ pt an oak ; 

The green tree all ifenddesed, and there ran a groan 

All around tower and ttttriet, the foiintain did moan— 

Like die sweet dhooting moonritine a vAite figure new. 
With a shriek M Ae gweiHvdod»'-d»e sad Palmer drew 
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A cross at his feet, and his trembling hand felt 
His heart fluttering wild, and his eyes seemed to melt. 

Evil man haste away, else tljy limbs shall be bound, 

And thy quarters be flung to the wolf and the hound. 

Lo ! see my blood-ravens that liave not craved fowl 
Since the feast, seven years since, 1 spread in the wood, 
t^roak loud for a morsel-^ic daintiths are rare 
As the bright een and white bosom of princesses fair— 

But my blackbirds crave food, and thine old limbs shall be 
Their tbod, else the fiend birds will feast upon mo." 

Tlie Palmer waxed dark, and his right liand lie shook. 

And he gave the proud towers RonSd Morisof^'s look ; 

And darker he grew, though the castle in light ‘ 

Beamed ihr o’er heaven, and h^ven looked bri^t ; 

And still he grew darkeur, as stern in his mopd, 

He slaked its red sshes with Morisoti’s blood. 

Afore dark and more dork as listarried Snd thought 
On the wreck and ong which his tury had wrought. 

He knelt, and a green gmve he^ gave one long, kiss, ^ 

And no man saw lonl l^nald libm that <ky^ to this. 

But long shall the matrons and hoary mdn mourn, 

As the eve gloome again of lord RonwV tetum. ^ { 

' (To he continuied*) \ , -^ :, > - ->■ 


t^o k LXTTsa iir 

There is nothing, unlsss we be mbeh Itdiahifih'thmakei^;— andin themuUt 
mistaken, which will hereafter be ao- of our i^miration &r the cleverness— 
knowlcdged as forming d more re- livellnesa^^**'0]id brilliancy of their ver- 
inarkable feature in the literary history ses, wo hate no diflSculty in confessing 
of our time, than the sudden and ulC- we cannot help misidng firequent- 
cxpected revival whidi has lately taken ly^ and regretting occasionally, a cer- 
place in certain lights Iminehas tedn natneSss classical grace which has 
poetry, which, culfivated with groat v|iot<^ always disdained ^ to be wedded 
success in what is called''^ Augustan widi &0 aail^sporfivenesBof English 
age, had ever since boefl'* almost Os Hodre, too, has distinguished 

much neglected an the dei%^ secrets himself very inucb of late by his co- 
of our true Auguston agOlnd been, %iieaL sun satirical verses— but lie is 
until fhey were decidedly inferior to Frere in ease 

and being by the great liuid*^of^ 2 aAS« and elegance, as he is to Lord Byron 
TERS, our contemporaries. 'V We ' lie^ in every essential of poetry and feel- 
not 82 ^ any thing of the splendid me- ing. Tom Moore is a smart but not 
rits of Mr Frcre> Whose' WhhnlieCt^^ :: a gtateel q^uiazer^^nd if he does not 
set on example thin Im been sorpn^" l^rd Byron in immorality, 

by so many writers of disflillplisfii^;^ h^ certainly by far the 

and various ta]eiit<^aild Wh^ wg^sHOg.of th^ by reason 

of Invention aflbet- 

er justice of a saucy in- 

the public, but the who says 

political condimenw by his > the air of one 

Utors have not 6cruplM'li;^rtn&(l^: ^'Wi^^ to be sure), 

productions more to sty what he 

than those of^their: nuiiter'd^tii^c^'^^ 

we have many doifl^ whellieraiiy one ^ certain ancient 

of them has ever eOttdfled^ hto iW An joker, 

more lasting exoel&iid)^‘iaf eai^ wit the; 

—sparkling fancyNMii^ de&dftte but wlU% tooebed through 

fication. He, * hpwevdr^'^ and all -his and^ni^hrwith tiie intolerable stain, 
school, are di^d^y pupils of tiie oU still floor of the suloou 


LoUdon; Muivay. IfiSO. 
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llic old tricks of the orchestra.— 
iMoore's Lite comical and satirical 
poems besides are all imitations of old 
Christopher Anstey— and quite infe- 
rior, in every respect, both to the 
Bath Guide or that accomplished loun- 
ger, and the Pleader s Guide, the less 
celebrated but scarcely less masterly 
work of his son. 

We have no notion who the author 
of this Letter to Julia may be— but 
we venture to predict, that the public 
will never discover in him any new 
masquerade, either of Frere at of 
Moore — or indeed of any writCT al- 
ready known to tliem. He is evident- 
ly a man of great accomplishments, 
on whom (unlike Tom Moore) his ac- 
coinpli((Ments sit quite easy. — Nay> 
he is evidently an admirable scholar, 
and yet he displays few of the little 
attic touches that Frere has at com- 
mand — altho' his Whistlccrafls do not 
make any great show of them. — He is 
no less evidently a man of fashion — 
;ind, what is still better, a perfect gen- 
tleman. Last of all, and best of all, 
ho is a poet of very exquisite powers— 
and if, as wc conjecture, his name 
sliould turn out to he quite e new 
one, we have no doubt it wiS, as soon 
as he pleases, become a very ^{dendid 
one.* 

11c has undertaken, in this airy pro- 
duction, to give a sort of ^general 
sketch of the present life of kaut^on 
in London ; and he has.done so, ou the 
whole, with jp-eat success, although 
we must think the framework on 
which he has chosen to fix his deli- 
neations, is such as to give an impres- 
sion, alike unnecessary and uncoi)^^ 
nial, of awkwardness aod h^^vin^ 
The beautiful raillery of tjie sixteen 
lines of the original, - ’ 

Sybarin cur properW 
Pcrdcre &c. 

O V 

cannot be made to extend itself £iato 
the leading and presiding idea of a 
poem of 221 pages, without disadvan- 
tages of which the author himself 
is proliably, now that his work is 
finished and out of hi$ hands, as 
sensible as any of his readers.- The 
occasional glimpses of this flimsy 
thread, liowever, mu&t not be permit- 
ted to lessen our adpiiration of tlie 


beautiful gems he has strung upon it 
— nor, on the whole, will any body 
venture to blame this person as the 
first man of genius that has written a 
fine poem on a bad (that is to say, an 
ill-ehosen and inadequate) plan. 

The lady (real or imaginary) to 
whom the Epistle is addressed, is a 
perfect beauty, and has been married 
tor some weeks to a young gentleman, 
whose name is supposed to have been 
of higli uistinction in all the rolls of 
^ishionable resort — ^but who, swayed 
or seduced by tlie authority or the 
charms of his bride, from all liis former 
sources of occupation and of pleasure — 
has, since his wedding, become quite 
an altered man, and lost favour sadly 
among all his old con&defatcs, the au- 
thor of the Letter included, who makes 
the last effort of his friendship in the 
shape of this shrewd rather tnan res- 
pectful remonstrance to the fair cause 
of the metamorphosis herself. His 
petition very impertinently sheweth — 
that whereas her husband was former- 
ly one of the gayest sparrers, swim- 
mers, loungers, quadrillecs, waltzcrs, 
cantcrers, drinkers, revellers, gam- 
blers, neckloth-tiers, stay-lacers, &c. 
&c. &c. about town— he has assumed 
within the lost two months a totally 
new and melancholy cbatige of aspect. 
He has ^veh up stays — he ties his 
ncQkclocli^p a simple knot (in utter 
contempt of Mr Nichols, and his hope- 
ful) — when rides, it is for hcfuth^ 
or on busine^, not for show on the* 
Park or in Bond-street— i^en he 
dances, it is only to enliven his own 
Iiarvekt-liome— when he drinks, it is 
because he is thirty— when he eats, 

. at is because he is hungry. He sits at 
home on the corner of a sofa with his 
wife ; and the curricles of his ancient 
associates rattle in vain befmre the per- 
petual Veneticms.of his window* The 
purpose of the prayer is, of course, 
that Julia should ditpe-nse with this 
constancy of attendance on the part of 
her lord and master — of which imme- 
diate dijspensation he enforces the pro- 
priety by;»uany arguments — some of 
tl^em peW’-.-all of them ingenious— 
not a few more convincing tlian deli- 
cate. Nothing con be more simple 
than the skeleton of the Lay-Sermon 
—now for some specimens of its style. 


* Since writing tlie above, wc haW been informed,, that the author ia Mr l.uttrril, who 
wrote bonic pretty verses lust year, entitled, “ Lines written at AinpthilJ Park.” We 
mention liis name only because wc understand it to be quite public in London. 
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One of the most notable of Charles's 
derelictions is that of the Pork. 

Poor Charles I No creature sees him, late, 
’Twixt Stanlu^-street and Apsley-gate ! 

And in obmm^ting on this, the ad- 
vis^ takes ocoasion, of course, to intro- 
duce a variety of descriptive sketches* 
The d)llowing are drom the " after-^ 
noon park-lounge/* The first para- 
graph vdll, we fear, be considet^ as 
too person^ by the lovers of the 
aminer/* 

Perchance, a truant fh>m his desk. 

Some lover of the picture^ue. 

Whose soul IS ikr atiove his shop. 

Hints to his charmer Vrhere to stop ; 

And the proud landscape, from the hiU, Qrc 
Which crowni thy tenaoCi^^Pieci&^y I 
Perchance Ldgh Hunt himself Is near, < 
Just waking £mm a reveriervmm 
Whispering, My dear, while othen hmryi^' 

** Let us look over mto Surry.** 

There, as siimmer-«ii»deeU]afis, 

Yet still in fuU-orhed beauty sbmes. 

As, all on fire beneath nil heen». 

The fiet*work of the Al^ey glcafiis t 
Whik onits towersa|eldrii & 0 d 
Is poured, above the tufted weed, 

Htt charmer (kindred spirits, w 
The blest effects of Sympathy i) 

Is busied in a tastefid trial . ; 

To spdi the hour upon the dial ! 

Mark how the mighty snow-bali aaites t 
Lads, lasses, mothe^ riifidren« fiimers. 

All equal h^, as if ^'pavement 
To level them ww Hke ^e|»avo faeauti 
As if one will htifbaned the imole. 

And them to a cemuiw 

See, in the fiying masa > 

All shapes, all and luadiMi i 

Every of limtQni/ 

That e*er distingiSdwd himoHWl t 

Nor less their Amte-dieaficaai ^ 

Some have, at auttset^ rim Aohi tea'i ' 
Some linger on rill Budr al nhie ' 

Bids them tarim drei* iotd ditie; ; 

The same puraults tbgriher hsinl|e ‘ 

The rich ahd rib^pnidd lM 
Th* enihmddM tMdeiM^^ 

Here, josihis half hieeiaitdnBiM^ 

Hfete, m a raga» iho Bmai diilt IW ft Mfftrk 
Is bearded by hiallite^a cm t ^ ■ 
While yon proud drima tO and mmfyk:'' 
0at.elhowedhyl|eroimdp^:ri^^ ; 

Heedless, 
htark! 
fin theaaom 

HuddM by riMhcOi or 0 

Nop d%n idMumof!^ 

Of rimrhit Itmod aotOiMl riM 
As if aU virtuo lay ih > 

And smiles Were mt/pifim Of ^l^vity. 
’Twere hard, metnhikp, their fate to brook, 
Were they not balmier riiatl riuy wok ; 

While opening ^mng wbh tdl its flowriia; 

In vain leads on the ^g^if^houto \ 


On their dull looks and blunted sense 
Wasting its choicest inAuence ; 

While as, at length aroused, they travel 
A snail’s pace on riw glittaing ^vel. 
Bursts the full chestnut on their sight. 

In spiral blossoms, silver-bright t 
Lilam their purple Cones imfoU, 

And rich labuenoma glBBin in gdd. 

Julia, 1 own, yod ihay command some 
Attention*— you are yomw and handsome, 
Are fond, of eoutsaiMpefhaps, are true— 
As yet, that aeciet veito wirii you* 

Still be adrised, and, lest yen lose it, 

Enjoy yeuiHfnfiiiienco*-*deQ’t oduss H* 

Why thus eaeioariisng ? whmribre want 
To Actor your enriaved gatlant; 

As an Eg^lian queen, we*re tedd, 

Served a great oonqueior of old, 

Whom Aom his hoght of fame she hurlM, 
Andjrfaeedled<**40 resigii a worl^ 

Hie riMct epunton whii^Rhe cx- 
damly ia Iblltnri guilty, is that of being 
a tmtor i;p the kuthotity of Mr Jack- 
son, his tisco anri riig&ty~*in other 
words^ df mrlug uut Egan, and liaving 
Ihrntvn copy of that invalua- 

ble ita|ti^B 00 k, ^^Mxiana.'* 

I doubt if he Imp pbtek remaintng 
To venture on a riz weeks txaiaing, 
T^t.fiset of pngfiicria blisses, 

^oe he*has fimti4 yoevr smiles and kisses 
sti^ bis a greater treat 
Than ruming, raring, or raw meat. 

Aqd yet, Qjoe Ander of the Fatiey 
Than Charieit, of dd, did ever man see ? 
SkiOed in deikice^ in onset skilled. 

All woomed as kn Jibbed and miikdt 
Laying his admaaiy low 
in )D»iunflf.% bkfof* 

Paat am tboic gloriiBsl wow, it ruflles 
HA tami^ but to hear qf muffles : 

Him at Ipe fives Court, or at Moubey, 
NCvyrjwneefiirwmrd wfil a soul see. 

Now, ne’l an humhls tame adsier, 

Bneers at ajkcer at ajioorert 
Of idji.he lesined so well of Crib, 

^ how to^. > 
nuitada w then taken up in 
behalf «r m leen^y of the Serj^- 
tiiie"«4Ak w Rend^ Bill And them- 
^ If iliey look among 
yiBTses for any of 
the fkliairijr of the Cock- 

otir lanAtri^ hhish for riiame ? 
iffiat Hid tame, 
or stttprised ; 

Bat MMWwbari^nnd 
Hwep^aia thd Eeyiil casdens seen. 

Waving the^tlMi offaAed gieeii 
Above 

Bjmjigd A, the soB-rangePs viBa, 

WIIm imceit ky imchoi»d 
TtrMiih att lritn warlike rage meant. 

In peoee-timbf by a binrit engagement, 

Nait cObMi ^ t^nilllllue variety, 

, ’ '^'r\ 
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The sheds of the Humane Society, 

In case of thaws, or inebriety ; 

And, winding among these/ a drive 
With gigs and currides alive. . 

Thence (amidst plumes and weeping willows. 
Swept by the zephyr, tiny billows 
Come rippling to the smooth cascade, 

So lately founded by the aid 
Of pick-axe, trowel, rule, and spade ; 

Near which (his mother left the lurch in) 
Perchance some lounging truant urchin 
For halfpence witli his play-mate wrangles. 
Or with a pin for minnows angles ; 

Or coaxes from her callow brm 
The dingy matron-swan, for food. 

And eyes her ruffled plumes, and springs 
Aside, in terror of her wings. 

I'hese charms, and more than these, are 
thine, 

Straight though thou art,- 0 Serpentine ! 
And, wlflin the quivering sun-beams dance 
And sparkle on thy smooth expanse ; 

When to thy stream the deer confides 
His branching horns and dappled sides ; * 
And cattle on thy shelving bnnk 
Sniiif the sweet mr, or stoop to drink 
Where trees, through all their generations. 
From witliered stumps to new plantations. 
Meet, as a merry-making gathers 
Young children round their old grand- 
fathers ; 

Backed by the ** glittering skirts'’ of London, 
Its buil lings now in shade, now sunn’d on, 
’IVouId surely any tourist gravel, 

(Or home or foreign be his travel,) 

In rummaging his sketch-book through. 

To find a more enlivening view 
Than here, by art and nature moulded, 

Is to his careless eye unfolded. 

Vet, to go fuTtficr and fare worse. 

Folks waste their time, and drain their purse! 
There, where, in spring, the grass between 
Kach dusty stripe looks fresh and green, 
Methinks 1 see the russet track 
Worn by the hoofs of CliarlesVliack, 
Practised to tread, with gentle pace, 

'I'he paths of that enchanting place. 

Yet Charles that gentle pace would check, 
Throw the loose reins on Satn'ho\i neck, 

And from the saddle, at his cose, 

Fnjoy the landscape and the breeze, 

As moved the nymphs, in mingled ranks, 

On to the river's gravelly banks, 

(Glancing between the rugged boles . 

Of ancient elms their parasols, 

Whose hues — but similes must fail, 

A rainbow, or a peacock's tail. 

Or painter's pallet, to the eye 

Scarce oflers such variety 

As ffle protecting silk which shades , 

At once, and decks these lovely miiid|«^ 

While- smartly Speticircd, ev'n the ugly 
Under its Cupolas kx>k smugly* # 

Meantime, escaped their eastern dens, 

A crowd of sober citizens. 

Thus tempted, seem to have forgot ' - 
Their Sunday's lesson,— “ Covet not,” 

And in the mirror of Uiese waters 
Admire each othcr';( wives Aud daughters, 
VoL. VII. 


■ to Julia, 

Who linger where the rivet shelves, 

Not backward to admire themselves, 
i^y, Julia, had you no compunction 
In issuing such a hard injunction ? 

Say for what cause, avowed or hidden, 

A lounge so harmless is forbidden. 

While Charles the laughing world to blind. 
Hints that a man may cliange his mind ? 
Thither he spurs his hack no more, 

But votes the whole concern a bore ; 

Has wcanetl his feet from ice and skaits. 
And left t ■ Cocker threes and eights. 

The breeze may blow, the sun may shine. 
He's n|Ver at the Serpentine : 

In vain the girls and deer so fallow 
Sport on its banks, — he swears *tis ytiUm^ 
And wonders how he e'er could dream 
Of beauty in so foul a strean) f 

Next follows what is deservedly^lic 
most elaborate passage of the whole 
poem. 

But liow shall unblamcd, express 
The awful mysteries of Dress ; 

How, all impiacttsed, dare to tell 
The art sublune, inefflabic, 

Of making middling men look well ; 

Men who had been such heavy sailors 
But for their shoe-makers and tailors ? 

So* by the cutler's sharpening skill, . 

The blimtest weapons wound and kill : 

So, when 'tis scai^y fit to eat, 

(rood cooks, by dressings flavour meat. 

And as, by steam impressed witli motion 
’Gainst wind and tide, across the ocean, 

The merest tub will far outstrip 
The progress of the latest ship 
That ever on the waters glided. 

If with an engine unprovided 
Thus Beaus, in person and in mind, 
Kxcelled by those they leave behind. 

On, through the world, undaunted, press. 
Backed by the mighty power of dress ; 
While folks less confident than they 
Stare in mute wonder,— and give way. 

Charles was a master, a professor 
Ofihis great art— a ^rst rate dresser. 

Oft have 1 traced him through the town. 
Mowing whole ranks of beauty down. 
Armed at all points, from head to foot, 
From rim of hat to tip of boot 
Above so loose, below so braced. 

In chest exuberant, and in waist 
Just like an liour-glass, or a wasp. 

So tightened, be could scarcely gasp. 

Cold was the nymph who did not dote 
Upon him in his new-built coat ; ^ 
whose heart could parry the attacks 
Of his voluminous Cossacks^^ 

Troivscrs so caHed from those barbarians 
Nursed ip tJtc Steppes^thc Crim-Tarta- 
riftns, , 

Who, when they scour a country, under 
Those ample folds conceal their plunder. 
How strai^ge their destiny has been ! 
Promoted since the year J{ftee/i9 
In honour of these fierce allies, 

To grace our Britisli legs and lliighb. 
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Fashion’s a tide v^hich nothing steins ; 

So the Don mingles with the Thames ! 

But, ere his darts were aimed to kill. 

One charm, he knew, was wanting still. 

“ Weak,” would he cry, “ are the attacks 
Of your voluminous Cossacks.' 

In vain to suffocation braced 

And bandaged is your wasp-like waist ; 

In vain your buckram-waded shoulders 
And chest astonish all beholders ; 

Wear any coat you will, *tis fruitless; 
Those shoes, those veiy boots are baoikss^ 
Whose tops (’twas 1 advised the mixture) 
Are moveable, *and M)urs a fixture ; 

All is unprofitable, flat * 

And stale, without a smart CrawU 
Muslined enough to hold its starch. 

That last key-stone of Fasluon’s arch 1” 
Have you, my friend,” I’ve heard him 

• say. 

** Been lucky in your tnras to-day ?>-« 
Think not that what 1 ask alludes 
To Fortune’s stale vicissitudes. 

To her capricious ups uni^loiyns, 

Her treacherous smiles, or witliermg frowns: 

Nor have I now, alas I to learjl 

How cards, and dice, and women turn, 

And what prodigious contributions 
They levy, in their revolutions : 

Nor heed I, if, in times so critical. 

You’ve manag’d well your turns politicaL 
The turns of your CraxMt I mean. 

Tell me if these have lucky beep ?- 
Have vour attempts at once succeeded* 

Or (while an hour has passed unheeded 
And unregretted) have you toiled 
Till a weir’s laundry has been spoiled, 

Kre round your neck, in every fold 
Kxact, the muslin has been rolled. 

And, dexterously in front confined. 

Has kept the proper set behind ; 

Not letting loose, nor pinning ia 
One jot too much of check or chin ? 

In short, |>y dint of hand and eye, 

Have you achieved a perfevt tie 7 — 

These are my turns— ’twere idle pother 
To waste a thought on any other. 

** Should yours (kind heaven, avert the 
omen !) 

Like the cravats of vulgar, low men. 
Asunder start — and, yawning wide, 

Disclose a chasm op either side, 

Letting, behind its checkered screen^ 

Tlie secrets of yout tfuoat be se^ ; ' 

Or should it stubbornly persist 
To take some awkward tasteless twisty 
Some crease indelible, and look 
Just like a dunce’s ih^’e-eared book. 

How would you parry the disgrace y 
In what assembly show your i^ce P 
How bnx^k your rival’s scornful glance. 

Or partner’s titter in the dance ? 

How, in the mornji^ dare to mebi 
I'he quizzers of the park or street ? 

Your occupation’s gone— in vain 
Hope to dine out, or flirt agmn« 

The ladies from their lists will put you. 

And even 7, niy friend, must cut you i” 


to Julia, CAug. 

Such once was Charles.-— No doctrine 
sounder 

Than his, no principles profoundcr. 

Mark the contrast — ‘‘ Heu quantum 
mutatus ab illo Hector e - ■■ m - 1 * 

No more his well-brushed hair is sleek 
With eati de miel, or huUe antique. 

The golden key no more unlocks. 

By Bratnafi^s aid,* his rose- wood box ; 

And with the treasures there displayed. 
Dazzles the wondering chambermaid ; 

As, on her broom reclined, she pauses, 
Ogling the silver aips and vases, 

Whence steams a mingled soft perfume, 
New to her nostrils, through the room. 

No more with buckram or witli wool 
. His overloaded bosom’s full ; 

6ne glance from you is quite enough 
To cleanse it of that perilous stuff.” 
Loosed by the spell of your endearments. 
His tortured ribs have burst their cerements, 
And, like delinquents freed from jail. 

His waist is fairly out on baiL 
Julia, you’ve moved its habeas^ebrpus ; 

But when the man has grown a porpus, 
l^ong, long before tJic season’s ended. 

You’ll wira it hod been still suspeuikd. 
Converted thus, with all the zeal 
Whicli converts or affect or feel. 

For errors past he makes amends. 

By quizzing f^l his former friends ; 

Forgets bow long he was their tutor. 

And grows at once thdr persecutor ; 

Derides the stiff cravats and collars. 

And braces of his favourite scholars. 

Laughs at his own apostate jokes. 

And dresses — ju^t like otlier folks. 

Another splendid episode is occupied 
with a description of Alniack’s. The 
indecency of Waltzers is, as usual, 
abused, and so is th^ awkwardness of 
British Quadrillers, with printed cards 
in their hands ; but the strictness of 
the regulations, and the air of Master 
Willis, attract the greatest jjortion of 
our author’s ridicule. 

What form is that, with looks so sinister ?— 
Willis, their Excellencies’ minister.— 

See where in portly pride be stands 
To execute their high commands ; 

Unmoved his heart, unbribed his hands.. 
Sec, where the barrier he prepares 
Just at, the bottom of the stairs, 

Midst fragrant flowers and shrubs exotic 
A man relentless and despotic 
As he of Tunis, or Algiers, 

Or imy pf their Grand Visiers. 

the prize by hundreds miss'd 
Is ijkirv H last— You're on the list.— 
Ybm^Pi^her’B issued, duly signed ; 

But bdl£— your tUkefs left behind. 

IThat’s to be done ? tiiure’s no admission. 

In vain you flatter, scold, petition, 

FcjSl ^your blood mounting like a rocket, 
hi vain in every pocket, 
il'hfe rule’s so strict 1 dare not stretch it,” 
Cries \yillia, “pray, myiord, go fctcli it.”— 
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“ Nonsense !” you cry, “ so late at night-— 
Surely you know me, sir, hy sight.” 

** Kxcuse me— the committee sat 
This morning.”—” Did they, what of that ?” 
“ An order given this very day 
My lord, I dare not disobey.” 

Your piurdon.”— Further parley's vain ; 
So for your ticket, in the rain, 

Breathless you canter home again. 

Thus cured (and can th' expense be less ?) 
Are absence, and forgetfulness. 

What sounds were those ?— O earth and 
heaven ! 

Heard you the chimw-Jtalfi-pasi eleven 3 
They tell, with iron tongue, your fate. 
Unhappy lingerer, if you’re late. 

Haste, while you may.— Behold ! approaches 
Ti’he last of yonder string of coaches $ 

Stern Willis, in a moment more. 

Closes th’ inexorable door, 

And great the conjuror must be 
Who con cry, ” open, Sesamo !” 

Such is the rule, which none infringes. 
The door one jot upon its hinges 
Moves nou Once past the iktsi hour, 
Willis has no dispensing power. 

Spite of persuasion, tears, or force, 

” The law,” he cries, ” must take its course.” 
And men may swear, and women pout* 

No matter— They are all shut out. 

” Friend, I’m The Ministry— give way!” 
” Avaunt, Lord Viscount Castlerei^h ! 
You’-e doubtless in the Commons’ House 
A mighty man, but here a mwee* 

This evening there was no debate 
Or business, and your lordship’s late. 

We show no favour, give no quarter 
Here, to your ribbon, or your garter. 

Here for a Congress no one cares. 

Save that alone which sits up stairs.” 

Fair Worcester pleads wiUi Wellington ; 
Valour with, Beauty. ” Hence, begone ! 
Perform elsewhere your destined parts. 

One conquer kingdoms, t’other hearts. 

My lord, you’ll nave enough to do ; 
Almack’s is not like Waterloo. 

Awhile lay by that wreadi of laurels, 

Culled in composing Europe’s quarrels ; 
Secure, the war-whoop at her door, 

In Britain’s cause to gather more.”— 

For the iirst time in vain, his Grace 
Sits down in form before the place. 

Finds, let him shake it to the centre. 

One fortress that he capnot enter. 

Though he should offer on its borders 
The sacrifice of half his orders. 

The English Duke— the Spanisli Lord-*- 
The Prince of Flanders— drops his sword ; 
Compelled at last, ere break of day. 

To raise the siege, and march away ! 

So much fw the entnmce-iiNiJW for 
the interior. 

To give their graceful motions scope. 
Now, stretched, the barrier^ow 

Hems in QuadriUerSi nymph and upm, 

1 jke bounding deer within a park y 
Now dropped^ transforms die again 
For Walt^crs, to an open plain. 


Approach, O votary of Hymen I 
Be thou of forward, or of shy men. 
Approach, and at the luck rejoice 
Which yields such beauty to your choice. 
This is the moment to advance. 

To claim your partner in the ilance, 

And if your fancy paints one fairer 
Than other nymphs, to win and wear her. 

But ere you try your fortune, tend 
An ear to good advice, my friend, 

And keep, if not an elder brother. 

Your distance from her aunt and mother. 
Of youtli; hearts those ruthless breakers 
Will weigh your passion with your acres ; 
They deem no folly half so great 
As love, without a large estate ; 

And think the nation ne'er will thrive 
Where younger sons presume to wive. 

Do what you will, say what you can, 

” ATflrMJrjr,” th^ tell you, “make die man.” 

From Alnmck's to a honey- moon 
scene, the transition is not, or sliall 
not be (lifHcuIt. 

Say, why should grots and shrubberies 
hide 

A lawful bridegroom and a bride I 
Why must they, lost in shady groves. 

Fit shelter for unlicensed loves, 

Steal from th’ approving world, and seek 
A long probationary week 
Of close retirement, as profound 
As if diey both were under ground ? 

Twelve hours of every four-and-tweiity 
LefI to themselves, metliinks, were plenty. 
Then why to villas hurry down, 

When these, fond pair, arc yours in town ? 

Be counselled.— Stir not, near or far, 

But stay, 1 charge you, where you are. 

The dream of passion soon or late 
Is broken— -don’t anticipate. 

Haste not to lose your hopes ith fears. 

Stark mad for moments, dull for years ; 
Devour not, for your comfort’s sake, 

At once, like children, all your cake ; 

Truth (on your memory well engrave it) 
Whispers, you cannot eat and have it. 

Gold is t(W precious— lay it not 
So thickly on a single spot ; 

But beat die bullion — ^husbands, wives— 
And spread it over all your lives. 

In the August Number it would be 
unpardonable to omit the following 
picture of London ” once again on 
rirel" 

Through silent and deserted streets 
No kindred form die lounger meets ; 

No curricle nor chariot wears 
The pavement of the western squares ; 

But backney^coachmen fold their hands. 
And sleep, despairing, on their stands ; 

Or, rousM, make signs with whip and fingers 
To tempt the bashful /are, who lingers 
Doubtfm to mount or not, and staring 
At houses painting and repairing. 

You mark no fresli-caught rustic dotiging 
NoV here, now diere, to find a lodging. 
Indifferent to what rent hc’a liable, 

8o that the street is ” undeniabie,** 
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Or Vainly tiip;ging at the belks 
Ot' twenty over •crammed hotels. 

Slipt from yon Heavenly Bou\ at Wlhte’s, 
Xo cntic«arrow now alights 
On some unconscious passer-by, 

'Wliose cape's an inch too low or high; 
Whose doctrines arc unsound in hat. 

In boots, or Crowsers, or cravat; 

On him who braves the shame and guilt 
Of gig or Tilbury ill- built; 

Sports a barouciie with panncls darker 
Than the last shade turned out by Barker, 
Or canters, with an awkward scat 
And badly mounted* up the street. 

No laugh confounds the luckless girl 
Whose stubborn hair disdains to curl, » 
Who, large in foot, and long in waist. 
Shows want of bloody as well as taste : 
Silenced awhile tliat dread^bt battery 
Whence never issued sound of flattery ; 

The whole artillery of jokes, 
l.evelled point-blank at humdrum folks ; 
Who now, no longer kept in awe 
By Kashioirs judges, or her law. 

Close by the Thk Window, at their ease. 
Strut, with what looks and clotlies they plea<>c. 

No longer, from the footman's thumb 
And Anger, peals of thunder come. 

Closed arc the doors, the knockers dumb* 
No cards, m byaad-easi sown about. 

Alarm us with a red-hot rout ; 

Nor, in a rainy blustering night, 

(The London-C'oach-inakerb' delight) 

Comes on the startled ear, from iar, 

Tlie hubbub of dontchtic war ^ 

In yonder Square, where half the town 
Are taking up, and setting down. 

In breathless haste, amidst the din 
Of drunken coachmen cutiing in* 

Hushed is the sound of swearing, la&liing, 
Of tangled wheels together elastdng. 

Of glas»>es shivering, papnels crashing. 

As thus they try their rival forces 
In whips, and carriages, and horses. 

What though their mistresses sliould fret. 
Be frightened, trampled on, or ? 

How, but by prancing in the mud. 

Can pampei^ cattle show (lieir blood ? 
Honor's at stake i^nd what is comtb^ 
Safety, or heahh, or any sum for't ? 

The bills, 'tis true, to those up-stairs, 

Are gomewhal heavy, for repairs ; 

But courage, coachmen ! Such disasters 
Are not your business, but jour tnasteis*. 

Now many a pleasant hungry sinner 
Finds tapering off the* accustomed dinner. 
And reads no more, on pasteboard nicely 
Rang'd o'er his chimrre^, “ Eight precisely,*' 
No ciDw-Quill notes with comers three. 
Littered about for friends to see. 

Coax him to tite-d-titea, and tea. 
Ungreeted, at his morning station, 

Rv'n by a verbal invitation, 

Vet lingering till the chaise is gone 
Which holds the last Amphitryon, 

Late and alone he dines at Brooks's ; 

. Tries wliat a newspaper or book says, ^ 
Till halfjHutien ; and then, poor man, 
Ckls through the evening as he can. 


'Tis August. Rays of fiercer heat 
Full on the scorching pavement beat. 

As o’er it the faint breeze, by fits 
Alternate, blows and intennits. 

For short-lived green, a russet brown 
Stains every withering shrub in town. 
Darkening the air, in clouds arise 
Th* Egyptian plagues of dust and flies ; 
And wasps, those foragers voracious. 

Buzz thro* the shops, in swarms audacious. 
At rest. In motion^forced to roam 
Abroad, or to remain at home. 

Nature proclaims one common lot 
For all oondittous««‘ Be ye hot !' 

Day is intoJemble-r-Nig^t 
As close and suffocating quite ; 

And still the Mneury mounts higher. 

Till London seems agaiu on Arc. 

This is of course the time wlicn 
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London all goes out of town,” and 
part of it removes per steam-boat. 

Now many a city-wife and daughter 
Feels that the dipping rage has caught her. 
Scarce can they rest upon their pilldws. 

For musing on machines and billows ; 

Or, should they dumber, 'tis to dream 
All night of Margate and of Steam ; 

Of Steam, whicli, stronger than a giant. 
Duly invoked, is more compliant. 

At half past eight, propitious hour. 

He's at tlieir service, at the Tower. 
Embarked, they catch the sound, and feel 
The thumping motion Of his wlieel. 

Lashed into foam by ceaseless strokes. 

The river roars, the funnel smokes, 

As onward, like an arrow, shoots 
The Giant, with his seven-league boots ; 
Spite of their crowded sails, outstripping 
With ease the speed of all the shipping 
Through every reach — mast following mast 
Dcscrira, approached, o'ertaken, passed. 
Look where you will, you find no traces 
Of qualm-anticipating faces 
From shifting helm or taught lee-braccs, 
Ills witli which fate the bliss alloys,* 

Else perfect, of the Margate-hoy& 

No calm, so dead that nothing stirs. 

Baffles the sea-sick passengers. 

With ecstasy no tongue can utter. 

They take to tea and bread and butter. 

On the smooth deck some stretch their leg*;. 
Some feast below on toast and eggs. 

As, cheered 1^ clarinet and song. 

Ten knots an hour, tliey spank along, 

(Sure at their destined post to sup. 

Unless, perdiance, they're all blown up) 

By Graves-end, 3outh-end, thro’ tlie Nore, 
Till the boat lands them all at four. 


l^xuking, on the Mai^ate stiore ! 

Ahioiw other topics of rather a more 
digiUftw nature, which this poetical 
trifler ventures to introduce, may be 
placed that of the duties of a dandy 
M.F.^the difflculties of which are 


llr.is tenpifically depicted with the con« 
dliatbry preface 

Just listen, and youH find a knack ’ti& 

Soon mastered by a little practice* 
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Then conies the catalogue raisoniuv. 

To calculate* with due precision. 

The moment of the next division ; 

The art in proper time to cough ; 

The mysteries of pairing oflT ; 

When to be mute, and when to cheer 
A modest member with a “ Hear 
The secret, ere debates begin, 

Of whipping out — and whipping in 
From Bellamy’s with checked digestion. 

Just as the Speaker puts tlic question ; 

Such, Julia, are the hard conditions 
Imposed on sucking politicians ! 

But Charles must sacritice his ease 
Sometimes, to heavier tasks than diese. 
Perchance, to settle who shall sit, he 
Is tethered to some dull committee. 

Where learned lawyers, having wrangled 
For months, leave matters more efttangled. 
Joy to the candidates who pay 
From ebbing purses, day by day. 

Hundreds for every fresh objection 
Which leadh them to a vui/i election ! 

Or, at the opening of the session, 

(Uniting courage with discretion) 

Must strive his faltering tongue to teach 
The echo of a royal sjieech, 

In which the mover and the seconder 
Too oft, alas : tho’ clever reckon’d, err ; 

Or, when he meditates some far jaunt, 

Ih taken captive by the Serjeant, 
h'rom whose firm grasp no custodee 
E’er yet escaped — without a fee ; 

Or posts, from some far-distant hall 
Up, tlirougli ten counties, to a Calf ; 

Or hurrying down at four (how pleasant !) 
Sees, in dismay, not forty present. 

Yet lingers, till, to end his doubt. 

The punctual Speaker counts them out ; 

Oi, fumbling at the door, is shocked 
’J’o (Ind it mercilessly locked ; 

Or, when tlie weather warmer waxes. 

Must help Vansittart through his taxes. 
And, threatening those who heavy think ’em 
With the laid ghost of that on Income, 

Fry question !” when the strongest side 
To eouqim — has but to dii idr. 

What, though thy floor, St Stephen, yield 
To gifted minds a glorious field ; 

Though rich the prize of those who aim 
Within thy walls at power and fame, 

And, through the struggles of debate, 

Uulc, or aspire to rule the State ; 

Yet who in wirrc routine would waste 
One grain of knowledge, sense, or taste ? 
Who, through a tedious session, bear 
To slumber in the tainted air 
Of crowded benches, glad to make 
His dinner on a tough beef-steak; ^ 

Or (summoned by a Treasury*notf)i 
Night after night to sit and vote» 

A mere machine, with no dominion 
Over his seat or his opinion ; 

Only to frank on ounce, and see 
On all his letters’ backs M. P. ! \ 

Who would, as day begins to peept * , 
(-The house half hungry, naif asleep) 
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AVith many a J^awn and inward curse. 

Hear a bad speech— or make a trorst* f 
Who from his party, like a rat, run, 

To humour some capricious patron. 

Or trimming father, whom hts son dreads ; 
When he might take the Chiltern Hundreds^ 
And in a trice resign his seat ? 

But that the terror of the Fleet, 

Or King’s Bench prison, from whose bourne 
*Tis not so easy to return, 

Urges tlie slave, with pu/zlcd will, 

To bep* a heavier bondage still. 

Wall this we stop — having already 
quoted, we suspect at least, as much 
os is fair from one beautifully printed 
little duodecimo of sixteen lines in the 
page. But the truth is, as booksellers 
well know, that in Scotland the sale of 
such fashionable reading is always ex« 
treinely limited at first ; and the E- 
dinburgh Review has long sinef' cea<^- 
ed to take any notice of the New I li- 
terature of England — so that, but for 
us, it is probable the Advice to Julia 
would scarce! yr have had any chance 
of being talked about, north of the 
Tweed, for these twelve months. Now 
we are sure it will be talked about not a 
little, and immediately ; and all those 
that do talk about it, must buy it ; 
for we assure them, that the other five 
sixths of the Poem arc quite as good 
as the portion we have selected. On 
the whole, a more elegant, original, 
and, at the same time, good«lnnnoured 
and gentlemanlike jeu-d'e-sprit — has 
not appeared among us for a very long 
while, and we shall l)e very sorry if 
we do not soon hear more from the 
same quarter. The Farewell is ele-. 
pint, and, to close the page neatly, . 
here it is. 

.Tulia, farewell ! My words, I fear. 

Fall blunted on your listless ear. 

The best advice, like physic taken, 
leaves stubborn wills like yours unshaken. 
Julia, farewell ! In language wanner 
’Twere idle to upbraid you, charmer ; 
Though, could I summon to my aid 
And hold communion with the shade 
Of Prior, Swift, or Mathew Green 
Who warrod against the monster, Spleeti ; 

Or could my fingers wield tlie pen 
Poetic of those living men. 

Those bards, who, dear to all tlie Nine, 
Heed not the praise of tongues like mine ; 
My Muse, no novice in her art. 

Might, tliro’ your senses, reach your heart ; 
Like the sweet lark might upward spring. 
And, not content with chirping, sing. 

But no. — Th’ aspiring wish is vain. 

Too feebly flows my humble strain. 

Destined to leave you as it found you, 
Spoiled by the flatterers who surround you \ 
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Another little volume, published in 
London tliis spring, which we think 
is pretty sure to survive the mass of 
new bows, thrown out for the diver-^ 
sion of the reading public, is entitled, 
“ Essays and Sketches of Life and 
Character, by a Gentleman who has 
left his Lodgings.*’ We have seldom 
perused any similar volume with high- 
er pleasure. It is written through- 
out with great facility and elegance, 
and bears everywhere indubitable 
marks of an upright and honourable 
mind, richly cultivated both by study 
and travel. The author is evidently 
both a gentleman and a scholar, and 
the only thing wc have any objection 
to about him is that he is a whio. 
But of that more in the sequel. We ra- 
ther think that we trace some resem- 
blance between his style, both of writ- 
ing and thinking, and that of a cer- 
tain little book On the Faults of 
English Manners,** which we review- 
ed a good many months ago. fiut 
in this we may be mistaken, not 
having at present that interesting 
work at hand for the purpose of com- 
parison. 

There is no occasion^ for criticism 
when a single extract will suffice to 
convince our readers, that we are right 
in the high opinion we have express- 
ed of our author’s merits ; and we pre- 
fer, chiefly on account of its brevity, 
the following sketch, entitled Na- 
tional Character,” which we are told 
was written atd^aris in the year 1815. 

** I was sitting one day in company with a 
Frenchman, a Spaniard, an Italian, an Eng- 
lishman, and a German, when a conversa- 
tion began upon the merits of their respec- 
tive nations. As 1 found the argument 
growing warm, especially on the part of the 
Frenchman, who was pouring a ^ower of 
small talk upon the Englishman, and of the 
Italian who was near touching the ceiling 
with his hands, in order to invoke the v^- 
gcance of Heaven upon the German, I be- 
thoi^ht me M a ms^od to temper the dis- 
cussion ; I proposed that each should set 
forth his reasons for preferring his own na- 
tion in a continued speech, and that I, as 
an impartial hearer, should be the judge 
amongst them. My proposal was soon ac- 
cepted ; but harmony had like to have been 
again destroyed by a dispute who was to be- 


gin. The Frenchman talked loud, the Ger- 
man muttered, and the Italian spouted. 
Amidst the confusion of their voices I could 
now and then distinguish the words, comedie^ 
boulevards, esprit, empjindungen, genuss, 
hequemlichJccit, cantatrice, capo d^opera, co- 
sa xuperba, 4*0. ; only the Spaniard and the 
Englishman looked upon the contest with 
seeming indifference and contempt ; at last 
1 succeeded in stopping them , and prevailed 
on them to speak in the following order. 

** I addrest myself first to tlic Spaniard, 
who was by no means a liberal, and said, 
‘ Tell me why you consider your own na- 
tion as the wisest, the happiest, and the 
best ? — he answer^, ‘ I consider the two 
former epithets as entirely superfluous : fur 
if we are the best, we must be the happiest ; 
and if we are the happiest and best, wc 
must be the wisest’ . 

‘ Now, I believe, there Is no man who 
performs, so well as the Spaniard, his duty 
to God and to his neighbour. He worships 
in the most exact, and even the most splen- 
did manner, the Divine Creator, the Re- 
deemer, the Holy Ghost, and the Bles<;ed 
Virgin, and he does not forget to pray for 
the intercession of the least of the Saints 
whom the church has admitted ; he is loyal 
to his king, to the utmost stretch of Chrib- 
tian patience and submission ; he is kind 
and piaritablc to his fellow* creatures, help- 
ing the needy, and feeding the hungry ; he 
k reaps the reward of his good actions in a 
perpetual cheerfulness. Cheerfulness is the 
nabit of the good ; gayety is but the deliri- 
um of tlie wicked. Nor let it be supposed, 
as many declamatory writers have asserted, 
that the Inquisition has diminished the hap- 
fnness of Spain. It is only through t)ie 
acts of the Inquisition, that the Spanish 
people have been preserved in an unanimous 
faith. Now, even granting, for argument's 
sake, that other religions may be equally 
good for a future life, there is noticing whieii 
tends so much to union and harmony in the 
present, as worship at the same altar, reli- 
ance upon the same means of salvation, 
obligation to the same duties, and liopc of 
the same final reward. Much has bCen 
said of the victims of the Inquisition. The 
care which that holy tribunal employed nbt 
to hurt the reputation of families, by piib- 
lishinff their poceedings, has served to 
spread a dammit, against them; for that 
whidi is secret is always mognifled by re- 
porw h thus that fame revenges herself 
on film who wish to keep her out. But, 
in reality, hre the victims of the Inquisition 
to be compared with those of the day of St 
Barthelemi, and the revocation of the edict 
of Nantz such ore the effects of admitting 
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the infection, and then endeavouring to stop 
it ; or arc they to be compared widi the 
thousands who suffered in England under 
Henry VIII., Edward VI. and Elizabeth? 
— such are the consequences of admitting, 
without control, the preachers of heresy and 
schism. 

“ ‘ If we do not want the religious tole- 
ration of England, still less do we stand in 
need of her political liberty. The sun 
which favours our country with its propi- 
tious influence, gives us enjoyment suffi- 
cient without seeking to busy ourselves in 
tile affairs of government Liberty is, in 
fact, a poor substitute for a fine dimate. 
The people of the South only require the 
presence of that power which raises the 
corn— which ripens the grape, in order to 
be satisfied with their position. To ask if 
they are happy, you need only ask if they 
exist. But with the people of the North 
it is necessary to dig mines, to hew down 
forests, to build houses, to obtain, in a small 
space of a few fleet, that warm, comfortable 
sensation, which a southern peasant feels in 
the large mansion of natiilp $ he is obliged 
to look for some artificial source of pleasure, 
to inmxicate himself with the poison of dis- 
tilled spirits, or the tumult of political con- 
tention. We ^oiirt no such advanta^s. 
To those who love care we leave ^he trouble 
of governing ; and we should .think it as 
absurd to insist upon electing deputies, and 
making laws because we have the right to 
do it, ns to carry burdens because we have 
backs capable of supporting them. Having 
said what is sufficient to convince all men 
of sense, 1 will not dilate upon the beauty 
of our country ; the majesty of Granada, 
tile splendour of Seville, tlie fertility of Va- 
lencia. You know our land, and can do 
justice to it.*— Having thus smken, the 
Spaniard folded his arms in nis doak, 
wliich he always wore, even ia France ; and 
I observed he never listened to a word that 
wiis spoken afterwards. 

** Having pul the same question to the 
Italian that I hod addrest to the Spaniard, 
he answered to the following purport 
That what had been just said concerning 
the pleasure derived from climate, applied 
with equal force to Italy, and set tlieir two 
CAiuntries above all the rest of Europe. 

* Indeed,’ he said, * the native of London, 
or Hamburgh, cannot conceive, unless he 
travels to our land, the pleasure to be de* 
rived from the touch of a cisalpine atmo- 
sphere. Our nerves seem to,sw<^ and ex- 
tend themselves to receive the deligluful 
sensation ; our eyes dwell without fatigue 
or pain iqa)n the beauties of a^rich, bnd 
warm landscape ; even the voice mafn^s 
its dearness only in the air which the sun 
has blessed. But if we had merely this ad- 
vantage, we should rival, and not precede 
Spain in happiness. It is to anotbl$r 
ciinistunce mat Italy owes her glory, 
4)cciipatu)n, her delight:— to taste. With 
justice it has. been said, that this is tlie 
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only pursuit of which the pleasures far 
out-btminoe the pains. A iiiau may meet 
with an unfaitlitul mistress, or be re- 
rejected by an ungrateful sovereign, but 
nothing obliges him to ga/.c at a Rad pic- 
ture, or dwell upon a disproportioned 
building. A great work of art may be said 
to be the most successful result of human 
effort : a fine statue requires as much ge- 
nius in the conception as the most difficult 
problem of Newton ; it demands as much 
skill ill the execution as the formation of a 
timc-piecc; and when finished, it attracts 
the admiration, and gratifies the senses of 
thousands of spectators for tlumsands of 
years. It is, I hope, needless for them to 
prove that Italy excels all other nations in 
this respect. The sublimity of Michael 
Angelo, the grace and expression of Ka- 
phael, in fine, the innumerable merits of 
our great architects, sculptors, and painters, 
arc not to be insulted by a comparison with 
the smoky buildings of London, tlic monu- 
ments in the Musce Francois, or the lusty 
goildesses of the Belgian punters. Give me 
the portico of the Pantheon, and the interior 
of St Peter’s, the Transfiguration, the Com- 
munion of St Jerome, the St Michael, the 
St Peter and St Paul, the St Peter Martyr, 
the Moses of Michael Angelo, the Venus 
and Apollo of the ancients ; give me, above 
all, the music which our admirable I’aesiello, 
Cimarosa, and Rossini have produced— and 
1 will not yield the palm of happiness to any 
part of JEurope. For the prize of wisdom, 
too, 1 think we may lay a fair claim. The 
greatest natural philosophers, the most .skil- 
ful negociators, the most gifted poets, own 
Italy as their birth-place* The discovery of 
the laws of motion, of tlie resistance of tho 
air, of the baroipeter, of the telescope, and 
latdy of Galvanism ; the knowledge of a 
fourth quarter of the globe ; the history of 
Italy, ot' Florence, of the Council of Trent* 
and of the (Hvil Wars of France, the Infer- 
no, the Goff redo, and tlie Orlando Furioso, 
from a portion of the share which Italy has 
contributed to the civilization of Europe. 
It is for you, Sir,’ he concluded, turning to 
the German, * to prove that the universities 
of Heidelberg and Halle have done more.’ 

'■* The German, though he seemed to be 
smoking his pipe with great apathy, was not 
insensible the reproach ; and, like a skil- 
fuLgenenil, immedtately changed the field 
of action.—* I can find but one fault with 
your disconrse, Signor,* he replied ; * it is, 
that you have entirely omitted lo answer tlie 
principal question, namely, why you con- 
sider your nation as tlie best ? I'o this in- 
terrogatory, I con reply, with a safe con- 
science, tliat the Germans arc tlie best 
people, because they do not assassinate se- 
creuy, or murder opnly ; because they arc 
honest in tlieir dealings and pay their debts, 
whether to government or individuals, with 
conscience-cahniiigpunctiiality. From Ham- ' 
burgh to (dagenfurt, there is scarcely a vil- 
lage which has not its Bdioohnaster* whUst 
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the capital of a province is almost ignorant 
of the name of executioner. Our fruit 
liangs on die trees by the road-side without 
being touched by any one ; and the streets 
of our largest towns become still as sleep 
early in the night. Other nations, indeed, 
may boast of great discoveries in science, 
and of a r^id progress in political pliilo* 
sophy ; but we furnished them with the 
means. They have sown o great part and 
reap^ the whole ; but we gave the field, 
and invented the plough. It is to us that 
they are indebted for the art of printing, 
without which, knowled^ could not have 
moved ; and for the Reformation, without 
which it would have been arrested in its 
march. In modern times, too, our litera- 
ture has taken a far- extended springing 
leap, which, leaving behind it tlie long-past 
glories of Italy and France, place it by the 
bide of England in the race towards the 
spcctator-girt, laurel-surrounded goal* which 
is always in the horizon of tliosc bright {ge- 
niuses, who have a heart-convulsing desire 
of present immortality, and a thousand- 
man power of intellectu^ sensation.* 

** These last words caused a pause : even 
the Frenchman took a pinch of snuff, and 
sneezed twice before he would begin. At 
last he started with such volubility in praise 
of France, and of Paris, that I am quite in- 
capable of representing his harangue. He 
gave the first ten minutes to those who ha<l 
spoken before him, and tiled to prove that 
France cxccUetl them in the very particulars 
on which they had inskted. He said there 
was no climate in Europe equal to that of 
the south of France, and that even at Paris 
the winter was over in February. As for 
the fine arts, he quoted Lalande, who had 
spent several years in and written several 
volumes upon Italy, and who maintains 
there is nothing to be seen tlicre equal to 
what is to be found in France. In mc^m 
times he thought it beyond a question, that 
the French painters were the first in the 
world, which, however, was not to be won- 
dered at, as the English liad not at all turn- 
ed their attention to the line arts. The 
. works ,of Havid, he conceived, express a 
sublimity to which Raphael, born in a bar- 
barous age, never coiud attain; in music 
the French now far excelled the Italians. 
As for virtue, which his German 'friend had 
introduced s<>nvewhat mat d propos into the 
disillusion, lie, like the Delphine of Madame 
de StaeJ, defined it to consist in a succession 
of generous impulses. 'And these impulses 
acted no where with such vigour, as in the 
country where an ofiker sacrificed liis life, 
in order to give the alarm to bis regiment, 
and a father went cheerfully to elticution to 
save the life of his son.* Having thrown out 
these remarks with m air he nut on 

a more Soeratic look, as he aoilressea him- 
self! to the En^ishman. * It is with your 
n||tion that ours is most fit to be compared. 
Ij^England, and in France, ks lumkres 
iu||ttiiera]ly spread like the rays of the sun ; 
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in other countries they are scattered like 
Hashes of lightning. But it is more espe- 
cially in French that elementary books in 
every art and science are written ; it is in 
French that the reading of the world pro- 
found or trivia], is carried on. If a mathe- 
matician wishes to read the deepest book of 
science, he studies the Mecanique Cclate ; 
if a Russian nobleman desires to learn what 
is meant by the words feeling or wit, he 
takes up the tragedies of Racine, or the 
' tales of Voltaire, and learns to smile and to 
cry like a civilized being. Even the disco- 
veries of your great Newton have been 
brought to perfection by D'Alembert, and 
Laplace; and in pure mathematics you 
have not for a long time produced an equal 
to Lfq^range. Impartial judges (bowing to 
me) will agree, that in the most profound 
and abstract of human sciences, the people 
whom you treat as frivolous and superficial, 
have gone far beyond you. Your mathema- 
tidans of Oxford and Cjtmbridge, are not 
even acquainted with that form of the cal- 
culus which we use for our investigations. 
If we excel yon in abstract knowledge, 
there is still less doubt that we are superior 
in practical happiness. For happiness con- 
sists in nothing so much as m temper 
of mind fitted for pleasure, or, to use a che- 
mical phrase, in mving a capacity for en- 
joyment. A man may satisfy himself of 
this, by travelling the same road wlien he is 
gay, and when he is gloomy. In the first 
case, the country will appear to him smil- 
ing, beautiful, or sublime ; in the second, it 
will seem tame, dull, or savage. Now the 
disposition of a Frenchman, is to see every 
thing en beau, I remember being in a 
wretched prison, guarded by Spaniards, 
.who, any day in the week, might have 
taken a fancy to cut .our throats ; yet we 
laughed all day and acted plays in the even- 
ing. Englishmen would have cut holes in 
tlie wall, and have been shot in the attempt 
to escape. If we know how to bear adver- 
sity, we also know how ta enjoy prosperity. 
What in the world so good as the Restaura- 
teurs and the Theatres of Paris? What 
country can compare with France for wines, 
for dress, for dancing, and for plays ? 

* You will affirm that these sensual, and 
marketable enjoyments destroy the taste for 
domestic happiness : but it is not so : no 
people are more attached than the French 
to their near relations ; and England cannot 
easily produce a mother more attaelicd than 
Mamiipe do $evign^ It is the same with 
alii the domestic relations ; and it is suf- 
fic^nt to go to the cinielltrc of Pere la 
Cl^iseV to DC convinced how true the afi'ec- 
tioit whidS the mothers, and sons, and sis- 
ters of France have for each other. How 
simjde, and yet how tender the inscriptions 
upon the ton^ ! There the sister goes to re- 
new the tender recdlection of her sister, and a 
son to place a gariand over the grave of his 
mother, Wim yoi^ the dead are never 
mentuined, never visited, and, 1 believe. 
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seldom remembered. With the kindest 
feelings to their relations^ the French, it is 
true, do not think it inconsistent to ‘mix the 
sociability of a larger circle ; and they endea- 
vour to be happy through the short petiod of 
existence allotted them ; whilst the English 
lose half their lives in becoming acquainted 
with those who are jumbled intn the same 
half-Gcntury as themselves.** 

The Et^Ushnifin began with the most 
didident air, by refusing any comparison 
with the Spaniards, the Italians, of the Ger- 
mans. The first, he said, had no political 
liberty, the second had not even inae^nd- 
cnce, and the Germans could scaveeW be 
said to possess a classical literature : wluiout 
every one of these advantages no nation 
could claim the pre-eminence. It was now 
his duty to shew that the English nation 
was the wisest, the happiest, and the best. 
The only mode of estimating the rank of 
England in science and literature, was to 
enumerate the men she had produced. 
Whatever claims the Parisians (for Paris 
was France) might have to distinction in the 
annals of modern science, they would not 
dispute tiiat Bacon was the first theoretical 
teacher, and Newton the greatest practical 
discoverer of sound philosophy. Nor could 
England be said to be inferior to any in tho 
science of the day; namely chemistry; 
when Priestly and Cavendish made disco- 
vcric ^ contemporary widr those of Lavoisier, 
and Davy had pushed his researdies to a 
distance which none of his rivals or fellow- 
labourers had reached. 

“ If we turn from physical science, Ond 
look to liistory, which joining the investiga- 
tion of fact, with the exercise of mofal 
judgment, and the use of a cultivated style, 
seems to form tlic link between the exact 
sciences, and polite literature, we shall find 
that Hume is the most profound, and Gib- 
bon the most learned of modem historians- 
I will not compare them with De Thou or 
Hapin, D*An^iic(il or Lacretelle; but I 
will assert, without hesitation, tliat they 
have far' surpassed Davila, Guiedardin, 
Mariana, and Schiller. 

“ In the region of poetry wc fear no com- 
parison with France; in fact, except the 
tragedies of Racine, two or three of Vol- 
tuife, and ^jome passages of Corneille, France 
has no poetry of the nigher class : but even 
in those, have they any thing so sublime as 
the conceptions of MutoA ? have they any 
characters so true, or an invention so various 
as that of Shakspeare ? 

“ If we lo6k at tlie present state of litet- 
ature, our superiority is still more ; 

the six poets ofout day have no pajsSlels in 
France. 

“ I have now po speak of die happin^s 
of KngluniL Good Heavens, what a fertile 
theme I NO cold dissertation on the advan- 
tages of liberty, no detailed statement Of the 
blessings derived from indust;;ry, can 
an irduibitant of the Continent idea or the 
well-being and prosperity of islimd ; 
Vob. VIL 


every man can there think, and speak, and 
write as he pleases ; no previous censorship 
of the press prevents the general communi- 
cation of facts and of ideas ; trutli is 
not squeezed under the hat of a cardinal, or 
screwed by the voice of an officer of police, 
but carried into the broad day-light, and 
appreciated by the general judgment of en- 
lightened men. 

Nor have wc stained the cause of liber- 
ty by innumerable murders and proscrip- 
tions ; our revolution was fruitful in great 
qualitieb and great virtues ; it produced but 
few crimes. 

** Perhaps of alt the advantages our con- 
stitution has procured to us, none is more 
conriderable than the freedom of industry. 

The consequence is, a perfection in the 
arts of life, a solidity and completeness of 
happy comforts, which one of your country- 
men,'* said he to the Frenchman, called 
La poesk du bienUre, l*be English shop- 
keeper has ten times the comfort of the 
Spanish grandee, and is twenty times as in- 
dependent as the Roman cardinal. 

“ Nor hav6 the English been less re- 
markable in foreign war ; during tlic late 
war they gained by sea the battles of Cain- 
perdown, St Vincent, Aboukir, Copenha- 
gen, and Trafalgar. **-.-.*< Oh, but then,** 
said the Frenchman, ** your nation arc 
islanders, and cannot cope with us on the 
land.*’— “ Talavera, and Barrosa, Salaman- 
ca, Vlttoria, and Waterloo, are the answers 
to this Objection.* — 

When all the parties had been heard, 1 
said, with the gravest face, and the most so- 
lemn tone 1 could put on, that 1 would rtuid 
over my notes, and give my judgment ano- 
ther day. I did not say, howei'cr, that I 
would give the cause anotlicr hearing, as 
they do in the English chancery court, al- 
though it ini^t have been done, in this 
case, without costing die parties a hundred 
pounds a- piece. 

We certainly wish very sincerely, 
that our author had entirely confined 
himself to such subjects as these, for 
every one must admit, that he never 
falls to treat them in a graceful and 
beautiful manner. But the most la- 
boured;, if npt. tho most extensive part 
of his volume is political; and in it, 
althppgh bis cleverness is not less ap« 
parent^ we think the wisdom of his 
views is abundantly mote question- 
able. In ,a very lively and sceptical 
essay on the English constitution,*' 
he has embodied the result of his ob- 
servations concerning tlie present state 
of public oftairs, and it is to this tliat 
we cannot help calling in a more par- 
ticular manner the attention of all hjs 
readers, Tories and Whigs, and if any 
such be among them, Radicals- 

The topics on which he enis^iqgea iu 
3 Y . 
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this essay are not indeed very new ; 
but it is written in a style so superior 
to any thin^ that has appeared for a 
long while in the Edinburgh Review^ 
or any other Whig journal, that we 
doubt not the praise even of novelty 
will be ascribed to it by the common 
trumpeters of the party. Even on 
ourselves indeed it is wondertul how 
great an effect was produced at first 
reading by the ability of his turns and 
illustrations; and, we are free to ac* 
knowledge, it was not till w had 
glanced over the pages once more, that 
we could satisfy ourselves they con** 
tained nothing but a better-put state- 
ment of the same eternal old cant 
about the " bad effects of the Pitt sys- 
tem and government on freedom,*' the 
late amazing increase of infiuence in 
the crown/* the ^^rise of a totally new 
and unconstitutional party inthe state/* 
(viz. the boroughmongers), the ab- 
surdity of asserting timt the late re- 
strictive enactments are not so many 
dangerous infringements on the native 
liberty of Englishmen ;** und finally, 
and worst of all, the necessity of 
having some sympathy with men, how- 
ever mistaken they may be in minor 
particulars, who have the great funda- 
mental merit of being ranged under 
the banner of freedom / / /'* 

We must content ourselves with re- 
ferring to the political papers, which 
have ^cady appeared in this journal, 
for our opinion concerning thO merits 
of all these Whig common-places, ex- 
cepting only the last, which, although 
it has not remained altogether without 
animadversion, has not as yet attracted 
our notia' at so much length as the 
others. We we sorry that it should 
have been brought forward by such a 
person as the writer now before us, 
because, saving his presence, we think 
it implies a peater allowance, not of 
blindness only, but of pusillanimity 
and meanness, than any other of all the 
hackeneyed topics of that mean and 
pusillanimous party with which we are 
sorry to find such a writer^ capable of 
holcung any sympathy. It is true, OU’* 
auriior is far from going all the lengths 
of most of his party ; but it is too 
certain, that his reasonings are such as 
point the same iVay with the declama- 
tions of the mos.t violent among them, 
sl^d'that men who read what he has 
written, without being possessed of that 
calmness of temper, and elevation of 
^sentiment, which nature and education 


have conferred upon liim, will be so 
much the more ready to join the wild 
and treadierous cry of those who have 
for the last three years been lending, 
not indeed open countenance, but real 
and effectual encouragement, toourown 
deluded artisan-philosophers at home 
— ^and who are at this moment making 
their cup run over with the last drops 
of inconsistency and guilt by the liba- 
tions with which they are greeting two 
decidedly nulitary revolutions, the 
work and the triumph of the ever 
freshening sprouts of Jacobinism, the 
symbols of the purity and patriotism 
of the Josejinos , magnanimity 
of the MuratisiSy'^the piety of the 
Carbonari* 

It must be admitted, that there is 
no inconsistency in the spirit ^ how- 
ever much there may be in the /?re- 
iences, of these two leagues which the 
Whigs appear to he so proud of hav- 
ing ratined with the domestic and 
foreign enemies of established govern- 
ment. Tlie truth is, every day makes 
us more and more convinced, that, at 
any price short of ruin to themselves 
(which, such is the overweening mea- 
sure of their conceit, they always flat- 
ter themselves they shall in the issue 
find means to avert^, the Whigs are 
willing to purchase the downfall of the 
present administration in England 
and that in applauding any efforts of 
any body of men, however near, how- 
ever ren\ote, which they think have 
any tendency to further this blessed 
consummation, they are guided by 
no restrictions except those of the 
merest selfish prudence. When a set 
of deluded mechanics think fit to dub 
themselves enlightened,” and pro- 
ceed, in the confidence of this self- be- 
stowed graduation, to wage open war 
against the authority of the state at 
home, our Whigs indeed do not bran- 
dish the pike along with them ; — but, 
while the work of evil is in its pro- 
gress, they do every thing they can 
to throw difficulties in the way of tliat 
FIRM humanity, which seeks to ar- 
rest, in order that it may not be com- 
pelled to pUnish, the spirit of evil ; and 
after, chiefly by reason of the partial 
protection afforded by these mischiev- 
ous arts, the , disaffected mob have 
gained courage to hazard themselves 
in arms, and, been taken and tried — 
what is then the behaviour of their 
secure patrons? Do they not make it a 
matter of gratulation among themstives, 
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ivhencver it turns out that the cunning 
of traitors has been such as to shield 
the persons of traitors ? Do they not 
hail every acquittal as a triumph^ not 
of the insulted purity of British jus- 
tice^ but of the checked spirit of Re* 
form ? Do they not, to all safe limits 
and all safe purposes, proclaim com* 
inon cause with tlic enemies of Eng* 
land ? Did they hot toast last spring, 
at their Erskinc'* Dinner , The me* 
mory of Hardy ?” — ^and will they not, 
at the next of their enlightened as* 
sembloges of noblemen and gentle* 
men,” toast the uncoiidemnedliCToes 
of the West of Scotland, whose necks 
have just been saved from the halter 
by the blunders of one ancient statute, 
which has made it necessary that when* 
ever traitofs are to be tried in Scot- 
land, the juries shbuld be compelled 
to listen to a phraseology as new to 
them as that of Otaheite, and to vote 
in a manner which custom and pre* 
judice may be said to have rendered 
impracticable, rather than ungrateful, 
among the people of Scotland ? ^ • 

It requires no great perspicacity to 
see to the bottom of these tricks ; but, 
if prssible, the wickedness of their be- 
haviour, in reprd to the recent reVo* 
lutions of Spain and Naples, is still 
more open to the eye of day. There 
is not one man in England— Whig, 
Radical, or Tory— who needs to be 
told, that for the last thirty years (we 
might safely say for a much longer 
timej the continual cry of Whiggery 
has Seen lifted up against standing 
armies above all other .parts of the 
British establishment. The soldiertf 
has been all along their very byeworu 
of detestation. They have written 
and talked themselves weary with 
proving, or attempting to prove, that 
no state in the world ever derived any 
thing but evil from the interference of 
the military ; — ^nay, of King William's 
Revolution itscli|^it has been a thou* 


sand times said and sung by them all, 
that tlic only stain upon it, is its hav- 
ing been in part aided by the Dutcli 
troops who came over witn the Stadt* 
holder, and the English troops who de* 
serted King James, But mark how 
the weather- cock veers! The go- 
vernments of two European countries 
are changed by two armies, which are 
confesseuly the worst disciplined and 
the worst officered armies in all Europfe, 
and iK'oody knows or can hazard a 
jingle conjecture what may hereafter 
be the eBbets of these most 'suspicious 
works of most suspicious instruments. 
But Liberty hcLs triumphed t 
Cause of Freedom dll aver the World ! 
—Behold the, jpanacea" which closes 
every thrust or jealousy ! — hear the 
rallying cry that drowns in its joyful 
uproar sounds, above all others, for a 
hundred years, cursed and loathed by 
all Whiggish ears — 

** -.—The neighing steed, and the shrill 
trump. 

The spirit-stirring drum, the car-piercing 
. fife. 

The Royal banner, and all quality, 

Pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious 
war.” 

It is now for the first time that 
British Whig journals have the auda* 
cious meanness to lick the indignant 
feet of those they liad ever before been 
indefatigable in insulting. It is now 
tliat we hear of the Drum of Spain 
sounding a note from Cadiz to Kirh* 
wall!'* and of that voice being at 
length lifted up, which ^ when it speaks ^ 
must be imperative** 

There are other topics on which 
we might yet more enWge ; but from 
which, although not without difficulty, 
we shall stiU, as we have hitherto 
done, restrain ourselves from touching. 
" The approach of death/’ says Plato, 

is indicated, in honest men, by 
crutches, and other plain symbols of 
weakness and fainUng nature; by 


• The manly addresses of the Lord President and'the Advocate, on the late trials, 
have already, we trust, prwluced some efiect even among tjie hardiest Radicals of the dis- 
affected counties. Their language is unifortnly (as it ought to have l^^n) resolute and 
humane ; and such has, in a peculiar monnery bean the whole behaviour of the public 
prosecutor on this pccasion. There is one statement, however, in the Lord Advocate’s 
speech at Glasgow, which we wish had appeared, because we suspect it is fouiid^ on 
mistake or misinformation. His Lord^ip seems to accuse the gentry of Lanarkshire of 
having aided the movements of the by their non-residcnce. Now, We have made 

pretty extensive inquiries, and found it ijtnmrsily said by the people of Lanarkshire, that 
among all their great landholders fhere has been only one deserter, viz.— His Grace the 
liuke of Hamilton and Brandon— who,' We hope; will make good his claim to be the sup* 
porter of the crown of Scotland at the coronation. 
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others, a vain struggle is maintained, many months go over our heads ; and 
and feebleness is most visible in fool- we heartily wish that tlic ingenious 
ish pretences to vigour.” The demon author of this volume would pause 
of Whiggery is, we have no doubt, on ere he resolves to link himself indis- 
his last legs; and this is with him, solubly with a party everyway un- 
and with all his associates, the very era worthy of him whose understanding 
of PUET?' NCI'S. We shall have some needs no crutches, and whose ho- 
niore of their pretences exposed ere notir must despise all piietences. 


THOUGHTS AND SUGGESTIONS ON THE EDUCATION OF THE PEASANTRY OF 

IRELAND.^ 


Tina is one of the best Works, for 
small as it is in bulk, its great merit 
entitles it to that name, that has been 
published on the State of Ireland, and 
we .recommend it to general perusal, 
as exhibiting not only a perfect know- 
ledge of the character and condition of 
the interesting population of that most 
interesting country, but also a power 
and a reach of thought that class its 
author in the very first rank of politi- 
cal philosophers. We have here no 
fierce and frothy dtclamation on the 
miseries of his native land (we doubt 
not that the writer is an Irishman), 
but, along with the expression of 
a proper and manly sense of those 
miseries, he gives us wise reflec- 
tions on their causes, and on the 
means of their alleviation and 
inoval. It is not to be thought that 
any Irishman worthy of the name 
could write tamedy of his own most 
beautiful country ; but there is no 
necessity that he should write wildly, 
as is too often the case, or deaden our 
sympathy with admitted sufl^ng by 
reiterated outcries, terminating in no 
suggestion for its cure. Ordinary po- 
liticians have absolutely delighted in 
the woes of Ireland, as a theme on 
which to pour out their maudlin com- 
inoii'placcs, and would, no doubt, be 
excessively sorry to think that they 
were ever to deprived of so fine a 
subject for their sickening sentimen- 
talities. “ A noble country,/but sad- 
ly misgoverned !” A fine people, but 
Jionibly oppressed!” Th^ are all 
the notes in the gamut of their sym- 
pathy,- and they keep dinning them 
in our ears, till we can, with mfBatl- 
ty, 'prevent ourselves from bestowing 
Roip^ part of that fteevishness on the 
poiw Irish, which is the undivided due 


of their pitiful bepraisers. Sucli per- 
sons have no righf;^ to lament over 
Irishmen — and Castle Hack- rent is a 
book wliich they ought, on no account 
whatever, to be permitted to read. 
I^et them eat their mutton|aiul mash- 
ed turnips witli dry eyes, and be as- 
sured that Irishmen not unfrcquently 
discuss their potatoes in hke maimer, 
and enjoy many of the best pleasures 
of this life, with infinite zest, vigour, 
and perseverance. The Irish arc not, 
in their sense of the word, a miser- 
able people. They have too much 
soul,— too much genius for that ; and 
if ever their sins and their sorrows are 
• to be healed, it must be by very simple 
processes. They have not been con- 
verted, so far as wc know, into beings 
other than Imman ; bulls they cer- 
tain}y do make at all times, and in all 
places ; and they have ugly habits 
of murdering people on insufficient 
grounds ; but neither their under- 
standings nor their wills are utterly 
depraved or tierverted, any more than 
those of Englishmen, who arc fonder 
of puns, and put old gentlemen and 
their house-keepers all regularly to 
death every three years. The Irish 
are a pleasant variety of the human 
species— and seriously hope, will 

for ever retain many of their peculiar 
characteristics. Wc really have no wisli 
to see them all perfeedy and thorough- 
ly satisfied with themselves and others 
—weaned from all those predilections 
that are now essential in our idea of 
irishmen, and rendered incapable of 
libing farther ‘declaimed upon by the 
philosophic genius of Britain, either 
in the closet, the pulpit, or the senate. 

yiie general subject of Ireland, 
however, is one that, in spite of the 
reluctance of conscious weakness on 
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all sides, must ere long bo approached 
in Parliament much more closely and 
decidedly than it has ever yet been. 
It is ill vain to expect that any men 
of any party will much longer be 
found to extend .even the shadow of 
their protection to such a system of 
abuses as appears to be now ruling the 
ecclesiastical affliirs of Ireland ; and it 
is chiefly on account of this our belief 
that we are most peculiarly rejoiced 
by the calm and conciliating temper 
in which the author of this pamphlet 
has written. May his wisdom go 
forth with his knowledge: may all 
that write or speak of Ireland learn 
from him how it becomes a loyal gen- 
tleman and a true Christian to tread 
on that field of perilous controversy. 

Taken altogether, it must be ad- 
mitted that there is more of education 
in the British Islands than in any 
other empire of the world ; but the 
ifluantum of that blessed distinction 
possessed by the three great districts of 
tile empire is obviously very unequal. 
The author before us observes, that 
there are two sorts of education— that 
of habits, and that of letters, a dis- 
fmetion, by the way, which lias been 
but too much lost sight of by specula- 
tors on human happiness. In Eng- 
land the former chiefly obtains. She 
alone possesses all those advantages 
which impress good habits on a people, 
— ‘‘ a long settled order of things, a 
fixed government, defined and ascer- 
tained rights, property, particularly in 
land, unchanged for ages by war or vio- 
lence, religion as established by law, 
the religion of the great majority of 
the people, a resident government, 
resident aristocracy ; liberty.” 

All tlicsc elctnents entered into the 
miglity fabric of British grccatncss. They 
went to create that love of justice and true . 
perception of it, tliat obedience to the laws 
— tliat respect for authority— .to form that 
sober and orderly conduct— wliich were, 
and whicli are, in an eminent manner, the 
peculiar cliaracteristics of the people of 
Kngland. They went also to build up that 
high prosperity, that comfort, security and 
abundance, which surrounded this people, 
and which, excluding every strong tcinpta* 
tion to <crime, left the individual free to col- 
lect round himself those feelings of personal 
respect, and of national importance, which, 
elevating tlic general tone of mind even of 
the lowest ranks of society, place tlieiu be- 
yond the meanness and the guilt of petty 
delinquencies.'" 

Scotland,"'adds our author, on the 
other haiul,lcss happily drewnstftneed^ • 


lias found in the education of letters, and 
in a system of religious instruction suit- 
ed to the wants and to the genius of her 
people, means to correct the evils of her 
condition, and to place her high on the 
scale of moral and civilized nations.” 
All this is most true. Sup|)ose that 
Scotland had not had snrh a Reformat* 
tion as she worked out for herself, an«l 
wliat would she now have been ? Tlio 
impetus which her mind then receivc<l 
nevi ' has ceased, and never can cease. 
It gave her mind a direction which all 
theird?/t’a^20/i of letters in the world 
never could have given it — and now 
that very eilucation, which is of a re- 
ligious diaracter, and inseparably com- 
bined with its spirit, produces habits 
which triumph over all the numerous 
and formidable difficulties of her si- 
tuation and her liistory, and justifies 
her people in holding up their heads 
unabashed in competition with the 
more favoured inhabitants of what wc 
call the South, Such an education of 
letters as she now enjoys creates also 
that other education of habits. They 
play into, each others hands — and the 
result is a national character, honest, 
upright, and even austere — inferior to 
none that ever dignified humanity, in 
originality, dignity, and strength. 

What then sliall we say of Ireland ? 
What does this admirable writer say 
of it, whose opinion is ten times bet- 
tor worth hearing tlian ours, though 
we too have been in that troubled Ar- 
cadia. 

“.At the bottom of this scale is Ireland, un- 
provided with any of those wise institutions, 
those fortunate circumstances which impress 
^od habits upon a people. She is, indeed, 
furnished in no mean degree, with the know- 
ledge of letters. Perhaps, in this particular, 
she is at least. equal with Kngland, though 
inferior to her northern neighbour. And 
when the condition of the lower Irish is 
considered, and compared vrith that of the 
other two nations, it will be seen how little 
the mere knowledge of letters is capable of 
ejecting upon the humbler classes of society. 
This did not escape observation. It w;is 
observed too, that a mere knowledge of 
letters, when superinduced upon depraved 
habits, did no more than furnish a new and 
powcrfiil weapon to the enemies of social 
order; wc were referred to the dreadful 
shedding of blood for bank forgeries, and 
to the innumerable and ingenious frauds, 
the guilt of which tlje unlettered escaped. 
We were told, that we introduced a new 
vice amongst servants, and a new danger 
into families ; that we opened a riew and 
alluring view of society to him who is cut 
off from all its enjoyments ; that wc infused 
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a new poison into tlic cup of indigence, and 
drew a new and broader line of division be- 
tween the rich and tlic poor ; making the 
alienation more complete, the discontent 
more inappeasable. if the objectors had 
been acquainted with Irish affairs, they 
might have added to their case the vast 
number of forged wills and leases, and con- 
veyances of all sorts, which are every day 
fabricated in that country, and which lead 
to such frightful scenes of peijury and liti- 
gatiom 

We will not deny, that some of these ob- 
jections arc well founded ; but they apply 
to tlie education of mere letters only : and 
even in this case, the evil, however great, is 
perhaps compensated by the good which un- 
doiibt^y results from education in any 
shape. These good results arc not forced 
upon OUT notice ; they do not find an un- 
liappy notoriety in the annoyance they oc- 
casion, but are lost in the mass of quiet and 
obscure felicities that dwell unhemed and 
imknowii in tlic calm bosom of society. To 
education connected with religious instruc- 
tion, these objections apply not at all, and 
this distinction appears to haVe been unac- 
cnunbibly overlooked in the, now almost 
forgotten, controversy on the expedien- 
cy of education. Nor does it appeatf that 
the mere capacity of reading has anv 
tendency to increase the discoi^tent, whicii 
it is in the nature of poverty to engen- 
der. Impatience of toil aha privation, 
envy and hatred of the wcaltny, take 
us deep root, and grow up as naturally 
and as rankly in the most neglected soils of 
human nature as where any labour of cul- 
tivation has been bestowed. And I believe, 
on the contrary, tliat any turning of the sur- 
face, however slight, will be found rather to 
eradicate those weeds tlian to favour their 
growth. 

Ireland was not only in6mtely n^re'un- 
happy than England in all the circumstances 
of her condition, but in these respects she 
was inudi less fortmiate also than Scot- 
land. The latter country suffered, in her 
wars, less general, sweeping and frequent 
confiscations ; she was not tom by antipa- 
thies so violent ; and her religious establish- 
ment soon ceased to be at variance with the 
prejudices and feelings of the majority of 
the people. It is not my purpose to follow 
out the train of calamitous events whidi 
placed Ireland in a more unhappy situation. 
IVhatever they w ere, charged with whatever 
evil passions ; marked with whatever errors; 
stsuned with whatsoever crimes— they have 

J iassed, or nearly [^sed. And it is to be 
loped, that those wise and beneficent mea- 
sures, which have justly endeared to the 
people of Ireland tire memory of his late 
Majesty ; which have, in a great degree, 
given stability to the present order of things, 
and made firm the finmdations of society, 
will be followed up by tlie complete esta- 
blishment, in that long-agitated country, of 
tbase principles of civil and religious policy, 


now universally acknowledged to be as 
sound, and as safe, and as wise, as they are 
mild, simple, and liberal. 

These, certainly^ we agree with this 
author in thinking, arc no extraneous 
topics when treating of the education 
of the people. The whole system of 
civil and religious polity is intimately 
interwoven with those habits whign 
either facilitate or impede the efforts 
of instruction. Besiks, where lies 
the field that will more abundantly re- 
pay the labours of the givers of Chris- 
tian charity? In other regions, too, 
its efibrts are a generous and gratui- 
tous offering In Ireland, there is a 
debt to be repayed, and injuries to 
be atoned for. 

As the situation of Ireland — (what 
that has been, the student of history 
need not be informed) — has precluded 
all those agencies which impress good 
habits upon a people, the more urgent 
is the need of the education of letters, 
combined unth religious instruction , — 
Any other plan, would be wholly in- 
adequate to the exigencies of Ireland. 
A mere knowledge of letters is not rare 
in that country ; it is not what is 
wanted. 

“ In ^act, every village has its school t 
and there arc few parishes that have not 
two or more, either permanent or occasional. 
Reading and writing, and some knowledge 
of arithmetic are, in this way, acquired by 
those who are able to pay the very small 
stipend of the schoolmaster. But this kind 
of education, whatever may be its occasional 
effect upon individuals, produces no gene- 
ral good result ; the people are not improv- 
ed ; their manners and habits continue un- 
altered; these little muddy streamlets, 
though numerous, are not sufficient to water 
this great desert of society, they stagnate, 
and are lost in its wild wastes. Hither must 
be brought tlic great waters of life, and 
then will the “ desert blossom as the rose.” 

The above is general — but the fol- 
lowing picture is drawn by the hand 
of truth, — we can ourselves bear tes- 
timony to the accuracy of every line, 
and 'the reality of every light and sha- 
dow. 

The village schooliiiaster, a charac- 
ter so commonly represented in the 
colours of engaging simplicity, and 
modest worth, too often degenerates 
in Ireland into the i>ettyfogger of the 
place, the confident and conductor of 
every paltry intrigue. He is the as- 
sistant in every little scheme of cun- 
ning — he is the penner of love letters, 
for such as cannot write— hut he is 
also the. framer of too many of those 
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fictitious leases and conveyances of the 
frequency of which every Irish circuit 
produces such appalling evidence. 

** The country schoolmaster is independent 
of all system and control ; he is himself one 
of the people, imbued with tlie same pre- 
judices, iniluenced by the same feelings, 
subject to the same habits; to his little 
store of learning, hr generally adds some 
traditionary tales of his country, of a cha- 
racter to keep alive discontent. He is the 
scribe, as wdl as the chronicler and the pe- 
dagogue of his little circle ; he writes their 
letters, and derives from this no small de- 
gree of influence and profit, but he has open 
to him another source of dee^r mterest and 
greater emolument, which he sekbm has 
virtue enough to leave unexplored. He is 
the centre of the mystery of rustic iniquity, 
the cheap attorney of the neighbourhood, 
and furnished with his little book of prece- 
dents, the fabricator of false lenses and sur- 
reptitious deeds and conveyances. Possessed 
of important secrets and of useful acquire^l 
ments, he is courted and caressed ; a cor- 
dial reception and the usual allowance of 
whiskey greets his approach, and he com- 
pletes his character by adding inebriety to 
his other accomplishments. Such is fre- 
quently the rural schoolmaster, a personage 
whom poetry would adorn with primeval 
innocence and all the flowers of her garland ! 
So liue it is that ignorance is not simplicity, 
nor rudeness honesty.” 

Suppose, it should be said, that a 
better system of eduoatioii than this 
might be introduced— and, that a 
sounder morality might, by that 
means, be gradually inculcated, with» 
out coming in contact with the im- 
practicable religious prejudices of the 
people. But the question is, will mere 
morality, which addresses itself to the 
understanding only, have sufficient 
effect on the poor, placed, as they arc, 
in the midst of the operation of a 
thousand circumstances, strictly ad- 
dressing themselves to the passions ? 
Tlie answer is plain — it cannot. 

And to what a race of men do they 
address themselves in Ireland ? How sudk 
in poverty, how ftill of ancient and bitter 
remembrances, how impatient of annoyance, 
and liow beset with difficulties ! Encumber- 
ed with their own numbers, struggling with 
the evils of their condition, and wiSi the 
laws of tlic land as witli an old and mortal 
enemy. In this bustle, in this conflict, 
will the calm ,coId voice of morality be lis- 
tened to ?” 

** And what are the obligations she pro- 
poses to bind a people, whose intellect, 
though extremely acute, yet is generally 
conversant with present objects only -who 
are impatient for immediate gratification, 
3 nd oftencr deride than ^pect the calcula- 
tions of prudence and foretliought with 


whom too, tlie sanctions of law lose their 
terror and their force 

The long establisheil prejudices of 
such a people are not to be broken up 
— not even if, as the author says, by 
a magic, which no legislation possess- 
es, the fearless peasantry of Ireland 
could be brought to divest themselves 
of their ancient alienation of mind, 
and'^to mingle cordially with a common 
feelincr and a common sympathy, in 
the mass of the general population of 
the empire. Religion, alone, offers a 
motive of endurance and forbearance, 
which cannot elsewhere be supplied. 

It calls away the attention from the 
human agent, and fixes it upon that Pow- 
er which is over all supreme. It disarms 
anger, and even conciliates benevolence to- 
wards those, who, even in tlieir injustice, 
can be no other than the instrument of Gud^s 
will. Religion soothes, restrains, consoles, 
and establShes, by sanctions which 'belong 
to her only, the relations Or sovereign and 
subject, and of man with man.” 

But it may be asked, is there not an 
ample provision for religious instruc- 
tion iu Ireland B According to this 
author— and we are not prepared to 
deny the truth of his statements — of 
the two heavy establishments in the 
country, the one imparts little, and 
the other no instruction to the mass 
of the p^ple. The established church 
of Irelond-^an immense corporation, 
ami exceedingly well paid for tlic mi- 
nistration of the gospel, collects its 
revenues from the whole population 
of the country, without distinction of 
sects— but it confines its instruction to 
a very minute portion of the peoplc- 
Our author's rejections on this arc 
excellent. 

** This is, no doubt, the law of the land, 
and we do not quarrel either with die law 
or the practice. But we are of opinion, 
that this is not an ordinaiy case, where wc 
are at liberty to use the privileges which the 
law confers upon us, without any more 
thought of the matter ; where we may eat 
and drink, and be filled with the gooil 
tilings of the world, and draw round us all 
the comforts, and all the enjoyments, and 
all the luxuries of life, without any consi- 
deration at {dl, whetlier we hayc given value 
for what we tsice. True it is, that the law 
calls us to no account ; there is no earthly 
tribunal that concerns itself in the inquir;^. 
But there is another law and another tri- 
bunal, which takes co^sance of these 
tilings, where no plea will be received that 
is not a plea of merits ; where it is required 
that value be given for whnt is exacted,. and 
that the last farthing be paid.” 

A question of prodigious moment 
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arises, can tlic Protestant clergy of Ire- 
land be of benefit to the Catholic po- 
I»ulation of Ireland ? To sepaiate them 
from their church may not be possi- 
ble— they are united to it by tics, 
which all the world over bind and 
ought to bind strongly the humdn 
heart. ^ 

“ Their church makes a part of their 
history ; it has shared in all their vicissi- 
tudes of good or evil fortune ; it has drunk 
deeply of their almost ci^haustless cup of 
bitterness. It has dothed itself with their 
bestjilfections; it has nestled in tlieirtendeiest 
sympathies, and entrenched itself in their 
most cherished recollections. Against such 
a church you can hardly expect to prevail, 
supported as it is too, by the still existing 
discouragements of the law. You must 
wait till time shall lay asleep suspicion, and 
iintic th^ attachments of the people ; and 
until a better system of policy shall cease to 
uphold, by vainly attempting to discourse 
and stigmatize this great communion. 3111 
then if will remain inexpugnable. But 
though you can do little against the church, 
you may do much for the people. There 
IS n vital spirit of Christianity, independent 
of all dogmas ; and there are innumerable 
means within ttic power of tlie Protestant 
pastor, wliich, leaving his Catholic flock 
unmolested upon the ground of tlieir ancient 
faith, might be made mightily efficacious 
for its diffusion. Is this witliout his pro- 
vince ? Beyond the range of liis obligations ? 
Is he not the minister of the Gospel, even, 
rather than the organ of a sect ? Is there 
not one fold to whi& all sects belong ; the 
fold of die Redeemer ? Happy would it be 
for Ireland, if the clergy of the established 
church were sensible of the obligations the^ 
incur towards the people committed to their 
charge, and from whom they derive such 
vast revenues : happy if they could think 
tliat those obligations can neVerbe cancelled 
by the mere circumstance of sectarian distinc- 
tion.” 

This is beautifiilly put ; but it leaves 
^pen a noble field of exertion to the 
Protestant Clergyman, It is every- 
where in his power to promote educa- 
tioi^, even v/wi Calhdic principles; 
for most assuredly that is a thou- 
sand tiriics better than no educa- 
tion at all. What could be easier 
than to choose some of those tracts 
of sublime piety in which Catholi** 
divinity abounds, ' print them at 
his own expense, and distribute 
them extensively ? We dare say ma- 
ny an indolent Protestant would smile 
at tins suggestion, reclining half-asleep 
in his casy-chair — that many a bigot- 
fed Protestant (and there are sucli in 
Ireland and elsewhere) would foci 
hair stand on end, and his eyes' 


start from their Sockets. But this 
writer speaks from experience, and ho 
says, 

“We have known where the minister 
would seek in his cottage, him whose reli- 
gious profession did not permit him to attend 
at church ; and having won his good will by 
a thousahd little acts of kindness and good 
neighbourhood, for which the casualties of 
life are ever making room, would breathe 
the spirit, and cultivate the feelings, and in- 
stil the doctrines, which are not of the 
Church of England, or of the Church of 
Rome, but of the Church of Christ. There 
is not so wide a difference between ilicsc two 
churches, as that the Protestant clergyman 
should be entirely cut off from his flock ; 
and there is so much ground, so wide and 
far stretched a space which they both occu- 
py in common, that there is abundant room, 
without any interference, for the exertion oi‘ 
all the energies, and the employment of all 
the industry, and all the zeal of the most 
tactive and most devoted individual.” 

Ill prosecution of this noble argu- 
ment, he goes on to speak of the cha- 
racter of 3ie Koman Catholic Priest- 
hood in Ireland, in terms which com- 
mand our wannest approbation. No- 
thing can be more touching than tho 
simplicity of many of these men — 
their guileless dispositions, courteous 
manners, and primitive innocence of 
life. In exterior, scarce! jr different 
fVom their humblest parishioners, and 
distinguished, when in their company, 
rather by the behaviour of others to- 
. wards them, than by any thing at first 
sight noticeable in themselves, yet 
do they, when they enter into conver- 
sation with the stranger who is desirous 
of their amity, seldom fail of ini pres- 
sing him with a sense of their talents, 
their learning, or their piety — and a 
conviction, that it is owing rather to 
something in the natufe of the re]ij|ion 
which they profess, hostile to human 
improvement, that their flock are not 
more enlightened, than to any want 
either of zeal or virtue in tho pastor. 
A darker p||ture, however, is aftcr- 
ward^ drawn, by this author, of the 
Catholic Priesthood as a body. 

Here, then, might the Protestant priest- 
hood labour without exciting any jealousy, 
without creating any alarm; here, too, 
would' they find a useful, and if tiiey choose, 
a cordial fellow-labourer, in the Catholic 
priest ; a character little l^nown beyond the 
sphere of his toils, and seldom estimated 
according to his real merits. His good 
will is cheaply purchased, his kindness is 
e-isily conciliated, and the dark prejudices, 
the gloom, and the unsocial bigotry wliiclt 
encompobs him, in our imaginations, will. 
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upon a near app^oh, be found entirely to 
disappear. How happy would it be« 

*• agreeing to differ” upon points which 
ever must be left at large* the various great 
dcnooiinations of Obrisdan priesthood 
were to direct ^their efforts, not to procure 
an impossible uniformity, but to promote 
that spirit of ihe Gospel, which lives in 
every province of dte Redeemer's kingdom. 
Tlien would not that kingdom be tom by 
foolish diviaionB, and disturbed by vain ef- 
forts ; but its united power might be M, 
where it ought ever to be directed, against 
tlie common foe." 

These benevolent and enlightened 
thoughts are liable to no objection : 
and while we hope that they will, ere 
long, be reduced into practice by thon- 
sands, we cannot but remind our read- 
ers of the melancholy truth, that Chris- 
tians too often, by foolish and causeless 
animosities and dissensions among 
themselves, neglect to co-operat0 for 
the great and good cause to which 
they are yet conscientiously attach- 
ed ; while scoffers and infidels, how- 
ever much they may hate each other, 
all unite with a wicked cqrdiolity, in 
every scheme for the disgrace or ruin 
of religion. 

V 'hough this writer speaks boldly 
respecting the conduct of the Protest- 
ant clergy in Ireland, he is far above 
any sneering spirit, and seeks for the 
cause of the evil of which he comi- 
plains. In England, he remarks, these 
is no clergyman without some congre- 
gation, but in Ireland there often is ; 
and thus their attention is withdrawn 
entirely from the nature and duties of 
the part uyndertaken. This occurs, 
toO; because of the old character, and 
the old antipathies, between the sects ; 
antipathies which find, in the peculiar 
circumstances of Ireland, aWndant 
nourishment^ and an inconceivable bit-' 
tern css and pungency. 

** These combinations have brought about, 
and impressed more of a seculaf charac- 
ter, perhaps, upon tlie Protestant clergy of 
Ireland, uian elsewhere is Kha. observed. 
They have also occasions d, possibly, that 
there is less of that motive, wlm we 
should always hope, and expect to find, en- 
tering largely into the inducements which 
lead an individual even into the oomfbrtalde 
profession of a state established church, dis- 
coverable in that of Ireland, particulaily ia 
the western and sbuthtm wto of the island, 
where the population is chiefly Catholic. , 

** There is no wheiie a more nlgbly respect- 
able and exemplary body of men, than die 
Irish Trotestani clergy. They am MftticB- 
larly useful in those parte of lndand where 
there are few reiadcni gentry | diey supply, 
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in some measure, the place of tliese, and 
are indeed, mote in the nature of country 
gentlemen living upon their tithes, as upon 
tbdr estates, than of a Christian priesthood, 
busied in the peculiar duties of their voca- 
tion!; in which, as far as regards a Protest- 
ant flock, they may have httle or no occu- 
pation. The ceremonial of worship is per- 
fonned, perhaps, in a decent manner, and 
with somewhat of Che air and aspect of a 
formula; indicating simply the f/iodus or 
teniuc of a life-estate. Alms, it may be, 
are distributed to the poor, and medicines 
given to the sick. The courtesies abd the 
charities of a village life, observed with 
more than ordinary exactness, bring out the 
figures of the piece, and show you the con- 
tour and die proportions of highly useful 
and respectable country gentlemen, but little 
or nothing to remind you of a superior ordi- 
nation. Placed frequently, in remote dis- 
tricts, and surrounded by ^at class only of 
gentry, if 1 may call them so, who are 
known in Ireland by the name of middle- 
men, the rector is decidedly the first gentle- 
man in the pari^— in his style of living, 
in the superior fashion of his wife and 
daughters, and perhaps in the envied luxu- 
ry of a carriage. To all this he generully 
adds the secular dignity and the bustle of a 
justice of the peace ; and there have been 
instances where he has accumulated the, one 
wOuld^ think, incongruous honours, the 
splendid attayment, tlie scarlet and tlie gold, 
|nd the glittering steel of a yeomanry cap- 
tain.” 

As Justices of the Peace, such cler- 
gymen! are very useftil ; but are they 
perBOOB likely t& advance the progress 
of the Protestant Church, or to nave 
any beneficial influence whatever, cith- 
*er oy precept or practice^ on their Ca- 
tholic countrymen ? 

Is it the justice of the peace, surround- 
ed with all the dignity of office, with law 
books, and legal precedents, and acts of 
parliament, and Jnfor motions, and oaths in- 
numerable; every faculty engaged in the 
protecdoii of the game* and the punishment 
of trespasee^s— that is to convert the people 
from their andent errors ? Is it the rich 
experimental farmer, busied in making a 
fortune for his fomtly, that is to put away 
his Pl^gh, and his pigs, and his thrashing 
roaemne, toset about such a business? la 
It the man whose ingenuity is employed, at 
the Utmost Stretch, to conie decently out of 
the odious squabble, the urgent endeavour 
to wrest his dues firom the hard grasp of the 
reluctteit peasant ? Is it such a man, that 
Is m turn upon himself the tide of the aflec- 
"tkms, and tne religious foellngs and anxks- 
ties of the p^ple— .to forego much of his 
dues and all his occupations, that he migbt 
fuater into competition— with whom ? Wifli 
vulgar person, Uving in a mean house, 
with mean accommodations— tlie 
pt^ StMUbed^*d.Utiudf: mSbe 
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bring himself down, from his lofty and 
(‘oinmodious elev^tioVt to so low a level ? 
shall he submit to such sacrifices and hu- 
miliations, and aflter all, perhaps, obtain 
but a sinall portion of that influence and 
power, by which the hearts of the people are 
unlocked and opened to the reception of di- 
vine influences ?** 

The consequence of all this is, that, 
let the degradation of his priest be 
what it may, let it be admitted to be 
utter and shameful by his own flock, 
yet will not the poor of that flock turn 
their eyes to the protestant clergy- 
man, or seek from nim any religious 
consolation. Such an idea, if suggest- 
ed, would appear monstrous and un- 
natural. Sectarian prejudice, strong 
as it is, is alone insufficient to account 
for this.— 

** The mass of tlie items are of a quite dif- 
ferent character. They know but little of 
the peasantry of Ireland, who deem their 
attachment to the church of Home, to be 
grounded solely upon religious prejudices. 
This attachment is compounded of very 
various ingredients, and it is one oC these, 
tliat the priest of this communion is the 
only one they know, who luk upon him 
the marks of a clerical He is 

the only one possessing these marks, not 
only in their eyes, but, strange as it may 
appear, frequently, also, In tlie eyes th^ 
Protestant })easautry. 

What follows is still bettetf worth 
attending to, and t))ougli not new to 
us, will nc 60, we darie sny, to most of 
our readers. 

“ There are to be found, in some of the 
most Catholic parts of Ireland, numerous 
scattered families of peasants of the Pro- 
testant communion* These, diough they 
may be punctual in attendance at church ; 
though mey may^ all their lives long, pro- 
fess an abhorrence of popeiy, yet in nck- 
ness, in the hour of deaUi, when they turn 
round the languid eye in, search of that 
consolation, which the prejudices, the anti- 
pathies, nor die partialides of this world 
can no longer bestow-i-.tbey look only to 
the priest-.-the Popish prie^— the priest of 
tliat superstition they wlare in the constant 
habit f>f reviling. He is sent for, and the 
dying Christian, rather than be without all 
spiritual aid, submits to renounce the re- 
ligion, which perhaps he yet prefers. He 
dies a Catholic. This is by no means a 
rare case, it is one of every day occurrence; 
and we believe, we account for it correedy, 
ill attributing it m die absence of every 
thing clerical in die character of the Pro- 
testant clergyman ; to his possessing, in the 
^ eyes evert of his own proper flock, nodiing 
than the sim^de t^araotcristics of a 
' well-bred and perhaps humane and cha- 
ritable country gentleman. 

Our author bus now got ut the 


heart of his subject, and certainly the 
following delineation is by no common 
hand. 

“ The Irish Catholic priest brings to his 
pastoral duties many great and peculiar 
advantages. He is one of the people, 
speaking their language, and intimately 
acquainted with their madners and habits. 
The laws of the state disclaim him ; he 
performs his sacred fluietions in the midst 
of whatever reproach and discouragement 
the institutions and establishments of the 
land can pour upon him; and this dis- 
claimer and^ discouragement serve but to 
increase his influence with his flock, and to 
add to the power with which he wields 
thdr affections. He is always found in 
his proper place, and is never otherwise 
engaged. He is seldom a farmer, never a 
justice of the peace, and is not at all en- 
cumbered with the various and laborious 
officialities whicli the law imposes upon the 
Protestant clergyman. Having no legal 
claim upon the property of his nock, he is 
relieved from me dismist, and the cabal, 
and the litigatioh, and the estrangement of 
the tidic system. Nay, more ; as he de- 
pends Cor his subsistence chiefly upon the vo- 
luntary contributions of his flock, he has 
tlic benefit of that principle of our nature, 
whidi calls forth our regard and benevolence 
so abundantly upon those who are in a state 
of dependence upon us. He is the minister 
of a religion revered for its antiquity, and 
loved for its connection with the history and 
misfortunes of the country. So armed and 
prepared, with such a wonderful apparatus 
of^eatand accumulated means, does the 
Gaelic priest go forth to tlie ministry of the 
Gospel. 

But taken as he is, almost exclusively, 
from amongst the sons of the lower class of 
farmers, he is himself, perhaps, tainted 
with the vicru of the populace ; to a near 
contact with which he was exposed in early 
life. Or, if he escape this, he has often to 
contend with the greatest difficulties ; he has 
to combat the best feelings of his nature if 
he be indeed sincerely devoted to the hipier 
duties of his station. He is to shut his 
heart against the love of kindred, and to 
appear dead even to the obligations of gra- 
titude. Perhaps the whole course of his 
education for wp church was a severe in- 
fliction, and a Tieavy burden upon his fa- 
mily t to place him in this high situation 
they deprived themselves of the comforts of 
lifip, and submitted with chcerfiilncss to the 
viritations of a voluntary poverty. But 
they have done all this with the full confi- 
dence of being amply compensated for their 
sacrifices. Now is the day of their triumph. 
The priest is to lift them into consequence, 
and to open for them overflowing springs of 
profit His influence- with tlic people is to 
be exerted to procure buriness for those of 
his connexions who are in trade ; the piety 
of his flock it> to be taxed with fortunes for 
his sisters ; and in tlic event of his death. 
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his family are to be enriched by his accu- 
mulations. If the stream of bounty which 
is supplied by the tenderness of the people 
for their pastor take its natural course, and 
is permitted to flow out again upon the 
neray and the destitute of his hock, he has 
a host of angry and clamorous relatives re- 
minding him of past obligations. They can 
see nothing m his conduct but folly and in- 
gratitude, because they had no other object 
in the struggles they made for his advance- 
ment, than to gratify their own vanity, and 
to promote their views of profit. It is but 
too natural that the priest should fall in 
with those views. His heart is then opened 
indeed to the claims of his kindreil, but 
closed against the paramount duties of his 
culling. His connexions rise into im- 
portance, but his hock have the marks of 
neglect, 

** Their habits do not shock his taste, 
not elevated by the spirit of the Gospel, nor 
refined by polite association, and he is con- 
tent to leave tliem in those vices in which 
he found them. He is satisfied if things are 
not glaringly bad ; he looks upon projects 
of improvement as generally hopeless and 
chimerical, the troublesome fooleries of vi- 
sionary men ; and he regards the barbarity 
of his hock as too long cstabliriied for change. 
He has beside an undefined idea, that im- 
provement of any kind must tend to en- 
nger that power over the people, which 
he values as the basis of family or personal 
aggrandizement. He adopts, in all ' their 
extent, the prejudices of' his church against 
innovation, and docs not scruple td oppose 
this dreaded enemy with arras of a doubf^il 
cliaracter.-.thc dubious legends of the saints, 
or the fabulous miracles of the* dark ages. 
Hut the Bible is die spectre, the most ap- 
palling in the eyes of this pastor ; he is for- 
evermore in arms against this mighty inno- 
vator; he disputes every inch of ground, 
and is no sooner dislodged '"from one w^i- 
tion, than he takes up another, for which 
he contends with the same spirit and de- 
vofodness. We have known men of this 
C&8S sustaining themselves by worse than 
doubtful measures; assuming to perform 
miraculous cures, and practising the grossest 
deceptions upon the poor and ignorant 
“ We have given to the dtatweter we 
have attempted to sketch, a iDodv^ in its 
original formation, and M l b * dtfcleivRoa to- 
wards wrong, which we iS^ sometimes ob- 
served, and which is ev^ an amiable one ; 
but it is truth to say, webave seen it where 
this was wanting. But ' let it not be snp- ' 
posed, that, though thb be a chyacter some- 
times met with in the Catholic diurch of 
Ireland, that it is of very f^eqUeot occur- 
rence. That church counts amongst her 
members, cliaracters of the most exalted 
piety, and of the purest dismterestednqsf 
and which do honour to human nature^tt, 
Are the evib in ttre slate . 

of the Irish popuktiofe^ . 


great, attributable to the priesthood ? 
and if so, in what way ? The truth 
is, that the mere official duties of the 
parish- priest are more than sufficient 
to fill every instant of his time. It is 
not, therefore, so suriirising that he 
does so little towards the moral and 
religious cultivation of his Hock as that, 
generally, he does so much. What 
these official duties are, cannot be stat< 
ed so forcibly in any other words than 
those of the present writer. 

‘‘ The religion of the Catholic priest Ls a 
religion of forms ; it is overlaid with ritual 
and ceremonial observances, with various 
stated and indispensable matters of sacred 
routine and forms of prayer. Of these, 
every day brings its peculiar business and 
burden, its proper addition to the general 
mass. These occupy a large portion of 
time, It is true, they may be slurred over, 
they may be irreverendly and rapidijr dis- 
posed of, and fiom the necessity of the case, 
tliis often occurs ; but they are still a 'won- 
derfiil incumbrance. They lie heavily u^wn 
the man whose armour should fit him tiglit, 
who should be loaded with no unnecessary 
weight, and embarrassed with no unwieldy 
appafatus, when he goes forth to the active 
controveriw, and the doubtful combat of 
both worlds.’ While his movements are 
cl<^ged and impeded by a thousand an- 
tique trammels, he is at the same thne re- 
quired, perhaps, to extend liis supei‘intend.> 
ence over countless multitudes, over the 
rude and swanning population of one, or 
possibly two lairge parishes. Tins union of 
paririies takes place because of the poverty 
of the people, which does not always permit 
that each should be provided with Us pastor. 
The high rents, the tithes, the county rates, 
the churdi rates, the small forms, divided 
and subdivided iVithout end, leave so little 
for the numerous and impoverished people, 
Uiat they* give grudgln^y, even to the 
priest, his humble dues. . tj^hristeniaf^, and 
even marriages, are frequently perfbnned 
where the parties are too poor to afford the 
clergyman a few pence. So improvident is 
poverty. 

**Jfthe priesthood could be so multi- 
plied as to meet the 'spiritual necessities of 
the multitude, they would he felt as an in- 
tolerable burden, nor could tliey procure 
wberewitlial to live. The priest does all 
that can be done ; be sees that crimes are 
not committed, or are punished ; that reli- 
gious worship is attended, and ceremonies 
observed ; and he adds, as occasfon re- 
quires, counsel or exhortation. Little of 
this, however, can be afforded, even in con- 
fession, whicli offers such opportunities for 
particular and individual instruction. It is 
0 business which must be rapidly dispatch-, 
'od, else the priest could never get through 
the crowd. The penitetat foils in wifo me 
views of the pastor, und is anxious to get 
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absolution as quickly and as cheaply as pos- 
sible. He. is told« indeed, that the form of 
words pronounced is vain, unless he has the 
correspondent dispositions of contrition and 
reformation ; but he is apt to entertain a 
much higher opinion of the power of his 
priest, and to consider this caution as only 
intended ip kindness to secure his obedience 
and good conduct; and this idea is con- 
firmed by the difficulty he finds in oompie- 
hending the distinction attempted to be 
token. 

** The priest has, indeed, a smt of indi- 
vidual superintendence over the multitudes 
of his parishes. A superintendence always 
employed for the best purposes, ever readily 
applied in aid of Uie public peace, and cl 
the law of the land ; from this the Protes- 
tant derives his best security, and private 
property its surest guarantee. But it is, 
from the nature of the case, almost neces- 
sarily limited to general conduct; it can 
rarely* extend to the purification of the 
lieart, or the correction of the monstrous 
errors whiqli obtain so universally in the 
country parts of Ireland. These errors have 
taken deep root, andwoiild require more 
time and more patient and particular agen* 
cy for their destruction than the priest can 
bring to the task. He feels the utter im«. 
possibility* Dajr and night, rfdthout rest 
or intermission, in the summer heats, in the 
cold and the storm, in the rain and the 
snows of winter, he traverses themountiun 
and tile bog on foot and on horseback, in 
the ordinary course of his ministration. Ho 
returns to his humble dvdling fatigued, 
exhausted, and finds perhaps one or more 
messengers from distant his exten- 

sive parishes, requiring jiis upmediate at- 
tendance upon the sick; if hetitate they 
entreat ; ifhe is obstinate th^ tiireoten, and 
ho is forced to conaply. )n iho nuoning 
he has a MatUm* .upop brow of some 
distant bill ; here mitititiides on multitudes 
come riowding to, be ctmhweA, and i^ht 
brings him home, if l^e permitted 
to sleep, otil^ to renew, with the morning, 
in a ipore mstant quarter^ tiie labours of 
tiic j^t day. On Sundays, mass is Co bo 
celebrated at two or more chapels perhaps 
many miles asunder, no matter how bad 
the weather, tiie roaring toneiit, or tiie 
broken way. The la^t moss and service, 
and sermon,, are not finisbed till late in 
day, and till tilien the priest is not permit- 
ted to taste food ; no iria^r though he be 
dd, or sick, or infirm. Can such a life of 
labm and exhaustion pfTord means or bp^ 
portunity for the improvement of the peo- 
ple.”' 

Both churches^ thmi, with good in- 


tentions no floabt, have failed of in- 
structing the people. True, that there 
is great and direfhl superstition in Ire- 
land ; but that wonaerfhl ? In what 
land, asks this author, shall we meet 
with such a combination of unhappy 
occurrences, tending to excite every 
bad passion, and to inipress every evil 
habit ? A land Brom which the marks 
of its remembrances of its civil broils 
have not yet passed away — ^poor and 
oppressed with burthens-^rained by 
its absentees— -without industry, and 
swarming with a most improvident 
population. A people fhU indeed of 
zeal for religion — alive to every thing 
kind and generous, hospitable, good- 
humoured, and sincere of hea^. But 
with what melancholy combinations 
do they possess these fine qualities? 
That is indeed the question which fills 
every lover of his kind with terror 
and affliction. 

They can combine them Vith disso- 
luteness and depravity, with fraud and de- 
ceit, with an habitual disregard fbr truth, 
and frequent ■ violation of the sacred sanc- 
tion of an oath. Their religion is the ob- 
servance pf p few idle ceremonies, and terror 
of the prieft Their allegiance is terror of 
the law.. But tiiey have a law and a reli- 
gion which is neither of the priest, nor of 
the ^constitution ; and whidi, restrained in 
its exereise, is strongly enough seated in 
their hearts, to bid diffiance to both. The 
leading doctrine of this code, like that of 
the Koran, is, that trod is good. That it is 
riaht to enjoy the good things of the world, 
whidi he has made for the use of all, and 
which are the common property of man- 
kind ; that if prevented by arbitrary laws 
and regulations, k is right to evade them ; 
that the soil is equally the patrimony of all, 
and belongs of right, if to any, to those on- 
ly who till it ; that property in the crops is 
acquired by those whose laboiu produces 
them ; that the spontaueous product of the 
earth, which God makes to grow without 
cultivation, as timber, is free to alh That 
temptation is, like every thing else, of the 
appointment of God ; tliat it is natural to 
man to yield to it, and therefore be will not 
punish him- That God is not severe, but 
must intend that they should enjoy what 
..he puts in their way, and that eternal pii* 
, Uishmant would be disproportioned to any 
o'^enoe that could be committed in this life. 
Notblng but the strong arm of the state re- 
strains mu dehige of edamity which these 
notions are calculated to let in upon society. 


confi 


cottager’s house where divine service is pcribn&ed, and tiie neighbouring people 
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That arm« ind^, stays the mountain-tor^ 
rent, but sufficient of tl>ese wild waters find 
their way into the vale of society, to render 
all, in this region, unsafe and uncomfort 
able/* 

In the religious and moral educa* 
tion of the people^ and these only, can 
safety be found. It is indeed a na- 
tional misfortune — the effects of which 
must, we fear, operate for ever — to 
possess within its bosom two religions. 
Their co-existence is a necessary eviL 
It is, then, the duty of all govern- 
ments, and of all philanthropists^ to 
devise such means as are possible tbr 
the alleviation of this evil ; and none 
are possible, but those of moral and 
religious education carried on upon 
the poor, .and the ignorant, and the 
desperate— slowly but surely — ^by those 
whom God has blessed with compe- 
tence, with knowledge, and with hope. 
The Protestant clergy alone are not to 
be called upon for this task— the duty 
lies upon the whole Protestant gentry. 
Let them, in the first place, know the 
character of their own native popula- 
tion. Is it true, as this writer ataserts 
—yes, it is true— that the peasantryji 
who ,.re the might and the powt[r ot. 
the country— and no country ever pps- 
sessed a more formidable power— with 
all their strange peculiarities, are al^ 
most unknown to those who are bom 
and live among them ? 

** The gentry, for the most part, seldom 
find time for such inquiries ; tlie peasantry 
who live around tliem, are sometimes the 
objects of fear, but more usually of con- 
tempt ; tliey may be enemies to be guarded 
against, creatures to be despised ; but never 
subjects of research or consideration. Tlieir 
turbulence was always formidable, gene- 
rally incomprehensible, but there was on 
cosy remedy for that : tlie insurrecdon act { 
miutary aid; application to government 
'J'his was always successftil os a temporary 
process, but it effected no cure ; on the con- 
trary, its tendency was to render the disease 
inveterate. It acted in two ways. Tfie 
peasantry saw that the real hardships of 
their condition were never itiquired into* 
Their complaints were met by an appeal to 
force; the impatience of severe oppression 
was extinguished in blood. This served to 
harden their hearts ; it alienated them from 
the established order of things; it threw 
them back upon their own devices, and 
made tliem place their only confidence in 
their wild schemes of future retaliation. 
Neither would they decline entirely the law 
of force, under every disadvantage of their 
bitiiation. It was a >w xi\oy 


THy considered themselves os womiig a 
kind of warfare, only in covert ; thar par- 
ties committed what we should call murder 
or assassination ; with them it was a legiti- 
mate operation against the enemy; and 
^ when they died for those deeds, they died 
with the calmness and the intrepidity of he- 
foes and martyrs in the most glorious cause; 
And as such foey were regarded by their jv- 
latives and foeir party s no disgrace wus 
connected wifh tlieir names, or with tlie 
story of their death. Meantime tlie blood 
that was shed stilled perhaps the spirit of 
the uetty warfare, and it slept, but was not 
dead. It acquired, on tlie contrary, in 
every disastrous and defeated conflict, a 
more fierce and fixed abhorrence for the 
laws and all the institutions of the country. 

** The gentry, of a lofty and disdainfol spi. 
rit, intrepid and tyrannical, divided from 
the people by old animosities, by religion, 
by party, and by blood ; dividecl also fre- 
quently by the necessities of an improvident 
expenditure, which made them greedy for 
bi^ rents, easily to be obtained in the com- 
petition of an over-crowded population, but 
not paid without Edging and bitterness of 
heart* The extravagance of the landlord 
had but one resource— high rents. The 
peasant had but one means of living— .the 
land. He nrAt give what is demaixfod, or 
(Starve ; and at best lib did no more than 
hardy esea^ starving. His life was a 
struggle agunst high rents, by secret com- 
bination and open violence. That of the 
landlord, a*stru^le to be paid, and to pre- 
serve his right of dianging his tenantry 
when and as often os he pleased, in this 
conflict the landlord was not always wrong, 
nor the pe‘»antry always right. Tlie in- 
dulgent landlord was sometimes not better 
treated tlian file harsh one, nor low rents 
better paid than high. The habits of the 
people were depraved'; and the gentry, with- 
out attending to this, and lurpnsed that no 
Indulgence on their ’^ort produced an im- 
mediately eomsponfog renum of gratitude 
and punctuality ; perhaps impatiently gave 
Up the matter as l^yond tlieir edmprehen- 
sion, and the people as incajpable of im- 
provement'* 

Let such a gentry educate the 
people. Givg the Bibte. The 
written word of God is worth all tlie 
Acts of Parliament that ever will be 
passed, 'What if the Bibles should 
be tornr^trodden— burnt. them 

peridi fbr a time. It will not be so 
for ever. Let the government of 
the country, the common protec- 
tor, as it ought to be, of the poor as 
well as the sich, forget its dignity 
and duty no more, nor lend itself to 
the passions of the gentry. Let it 
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ever be*— as it now is — disposed to 
elevate the Jiind from his bondage. 

Let not government deviate from 
this line of wisdom, and they will be 
rewarded ere long by improvements 
long wished for, but almost despaired 
of in that country." Numerous as 
have been our quotations from this 
excellent work, we cannot refrain fVom 
giving entire the following ar^meiit, 
which is worthy even of a Chalmers 
or a Foster. 

fiver}' thing points out the necessity of 
educadon in Ireland— the necessity of diat 
religious instruction, which both churches 
have failed to communicate.* We are ask- 
ed how was Christianity propagated in the 
early ages, without all this reading ? And 
we answer, the universal efilision of the Spi- 
rit of God supplied eveiy want. Books, in 
the present i^e of the world, are obviously 
the most emdent means of instruedon. 
They are always at hand ; they are with us 
in our most retired moments ; thev talk to 
us when the business and huftle of the day 
have withdrawn their vanideS and their ex- 
citement ; and they speak a language we 
would not always bear to hear from living 
monitors. Books are the apostles of this 
age— ^ey have gone« nnd they are ^ing 
over the whole earth, teaching all nations, 
and not only all nadons, but every indivi- 
dual of every nation. By' what other 
agency could this be accomplished ? The 
preacher comes, and preaches and goes 
away; shortly the recollection of his words 
escapes from the memory, and the im- 
pression of his discourse is effkced from the 
heart But the book is always with us, 
it does not grow old, it does not die, nei- 
ther is it a man, that it diould change its 
doctrine, t 

** The power of this great instrument is 
beyond imagination. It Is only now tan- 
ning to be known and to be appreciated. 
It 48 true, that it has a power also for evil 
purposes ; but it is limited and inconsider- 
able. As the capacity of reading extends, 
so also will sound principles and riglit judg- 
ment, and a general improvement of the 
human understanding ; for mind acts U|^n 
mind, and nadon upon natioti, with an in- 
sensible, but f^jreat, and at intervals, vm 
'observable power. And evil as is the Wmlo, 
where there is an extensive communicalion, 
jmd a wide field of intell^t, the jtoodb 
sure to predominate. Error and evil exist 
in comers, and in small compartments, and 
may maintain their ground 'even in the 
midst of much {uurtial illumination ; but in 


the broad blaze of day, and on the great 
arena' of the universe, they ma<;t perish. It 
is matter of. (oo much interest, not to ob- 
serve, that the hij^i station which England 
holds in the world, her wide spread domi- 
nion, her mighty influence, her command 
upon the ocean, all tend to spread over the 
continents and islands of the globe, those 
principles of civil and religious liberty, thot 
pure morality, those treasures of wisdom 
and knowted^, and that light of the gospel, 
to which she owes her greatness— this her 
high destiny. 

As books are the best means of instnic- 
tion; BO, among books, die Holy Scrip- 
tures are the best standard of faith* VVe 
know this is disputed ground, and we will 
not enter upon the edntroversy. We state 
our opinion. We have seen die minds of 
the peasantry perplexed with difficulties. 
They feel that the doctrine of one priest is 
not the doctrine of another. Tney are 
quick enough in noticing the peculiar 
colouring which individual character gives 
to the dogmas of the cliurch or the precepts 
of the Gospel ; and they confound these, 
perhaps, inevitable shadings, widi indis- 
tinctness and uncertainty in the substance 
itself. They liave nothing that is unchange- 
able to refer to. Hence, regarding rcli- 
^on, at one time, as a thing so lax that 
uiey may play with it at their pleasure, 
something loose an<l accommodating to hu- 
man frailty ; at anotlier time, seeing it ex- 
hibited with a terrible and menacing aspect, 
frowning upon every human indulgence, 
and denouncing die most tremendous visi- 
tations. Their ideas are confused, they 
know not what to think, and they take re- 
Aige from these dilemmas, in the persuasion 
that it is a thing not to be understood ; and 
they supply the want of an unchangeable 
Scripture by the steadfastness of their own 
errors. They know no religion but the priest. 
But, the priest may have vices, he probably 
may have weaknesses ; may they not in- 
dulge these in themselves, which exist in 
the very bosom of religion ? Does he preach 
a doctrine different from his practice, docs 
he sustain his doctrine with awful and 
alarmii^ sanctions, surely the rule of his 
practice is the riglit one? He intends to 
frsgbten them, fiw their good, to be sure, 
but it is a stoiy that he does not believe, 
and which they may disregard in dicir turn. 
Such is the want of a standard.*’ 

Towards the conclusion of his pam- 
phlet, the author adverts to the exer- 
tions that have been lately making to 
spread religion in Ireland — and after 


* Ask them, is liis Grace the Duke of Devonshire wfe^ when he visits hfs Irish estates, 
and goes freely among his tenantry ? Are his agents every where in safety, in the house, 
ami on the hill, and in die valley ? Tltcn let them gb bnd do likewise. 
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expressing merited scorn of the Charter 
Schools^ impolitic and unjust in the 
original design^ and now an ext^sive 
job and a most enormous al)use^ he 
speaks with praise of the Dublin So- 
ciety for promoting the education of 
the poor in Ireland — of the Baptist so- 
ciety (chiefly English) which have 
about a hundred schools in Connaught 
— but whose operations, he says, ai'c 
greatly iminxled by the spirit of pro- 
selytisrn which accompanies them ; and 
Anally, of the London Hibernian so- 
ciety, which he thinks has been for- 
tunate in the adoption of a plan more 
suitable tlian any thing that has yet 
been tried, to the circumstances of 
Ireland. They do not interfere with 
the religious profession of the people ; 
but they give the gospel to all who are 
willing to receive it, and they insist 
upon having it read in their schools by 
chihhen of a proper age and capacity. 
He thus concludes. — 

“ Its funds have failed, debts have been 
contracted, the advances of its respected 
Treasurer have swelled beyond all reason. 

** Need we bay tliat this noble debt ought 
to be repaid ?— Need we repeat, tliat by 
the Uj^’ency of this society, or by some other 
agency, the people of Ireland ought to be 
instructed ? Shall we again urge this press- 
ing topic upon the government of that 
Country — upon the government of England 
-^upon the proprietors of Irish estates, re- 


sident and non-resident ? We have not ex- 
hausted our subject. Wc might still draw 
a picture of frightful wants and woefhl ne- 
cessities, of which education only can he the 
remedy ; We might point to dangers, which 
would alarm— we might dwell upon obliga- 
tio&s which must be satisfied, here or here- 
after ; but wc have done. There is in the go- 
vemment of the country, a disposition upon 
which we rely. There is in these islands a 
spi!^ of beiwiyolence, that cannot be wea- 
ned, and In whicli we have full confidence.*' 
We would fain look upon this 
pamphlet as the precursor of otlicrs 
tram the same pen — and hope to see 
the minute and practical subjects con- 
nected with the great object he has in 
view, treated by him with tlie same 
ability and wisdom he has already dis- 
played with regard to its more general 
outlines. As to the great question of 
Catholic Emancipation, we have never 
as yet said any thing in this Journal, 
but it is our intention, very soon, to 
state our opinion fully and freely, in 
the shape of a Review, of Mr Charles 
Butler's History of the British Ca- 
tholics— an admirable work, whicli 
we are sure requires only to be known 
as it deserves, in order to break clown 
many of those barriers that have so 
long drawn a line of separation be- 
tween brefcliren, that ought to dwell 
together in unity," and so be “ bless- 
ed." 


HOR.li: C^£UMA.NXCi1&* ^ 
No VIL 


A7/;g- Yngurd, a Tragedy, from 

In our last miinbcr wc presented our 
mulcrs with some s}>eciinens from the 
Arst and second Acts of Milliner's 
“ King Yngurd,*' and now hasten to 
fulfil our engagements, by proceeding, 
lather too rapidly perhaps, through 
the rest of this extraordinary play. 

It is tiue that, without a due re- 
ference to our tbrmcr Numb<jr, the 
jireiK'ut Article might not prove so 
readily intelligible as we could wisliit 
to be. However, after a few prelimi- 
nary remarks, wc shall endeavour to 
give such a brief summary of exist- 
ingcirciimstances,"as may render these 
lliree rtinuining Acts sufflciqntly. in- 
teresting even to readers wholly , 
ni dated. . . 

i'crliapb of all the dramatic produc- 


ihv German Adolphus Milliner 

tions of the inotlern German school, 
nql even excepting those of Werner, 
no one is likely, when regularly trans- 
lated, to appear more Kruly foreign in 
its manner, than that of Vngurd," 
The preceding works of this aulJior, 
and even the highly Ani^hed poems of 
Grill parzer, probably may require a 
certain process of untarbeitunp^'^^ 
(Anglicc, re-vast, and Italice, f'efucci^ 
vieniu) before they can be perfectly 
suited to all readers in our country. 
But the King Yngurd" lias, even in 
Germany, been looked upon, notwith- 
standing its success, with so much 
perplexity anil surprise, that, in the 
mu Leipzig catalogue, wc perceive the 
An nonce of “ MuHneritiva^'* in two 
parts ; a woik appareuily made up 
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solely of a collection of attacks and re* 
plics^ which have already passed be- 
tween the poet and a whole host of 
critical assailants. 

It must be observed also, that one 
great beauW of the original must be 
lost in ui English version ; for it very 
far sitrpasses the Guilt/* in the 
exquisite and complex beauty of its 
rhymed versification. To imitate this 
in English verse, would ce^ihly not 
conduce to a faithfVil c(q>y of the ori- 
ginal, as intended for the theatre; 
though possibly it might tend to the 
accomplishment of what some judges 
may deem superior— a truly interest- 
ing dramatic poem. 

With aU its peculiarities, howev^, 
we believe that a pretty close transla- 
tion of Yngurd into blank ver^, dis- 
similar as it will assuredly be, to all 
the productions of our modei^n school, 
will yet bear comparison admirably 
well with various compositions of our 
early dramatists, w£bh. l^Iassinger, 
Shirley and Ford, and we may ven- 
tu:'e guardedly to add, with' some in* 
snlated portions of Shakspear^. 

In the tragedy bteibre us, it is ob- 
vious that the ^eatest difficulty wi|th 
which the autnor had to contend, 
consisted in the enorAious mass of his 
materials,— the divert ty of interesti 
the complexity of plots, (woven itt’^ 
deed very skilnilly one into another), 
above nil, in the crowd of characters, 
almost all contending for pre-eminen- 
cy ; — which last has also been found 
a source of much perplexity at every 
theatre, the dramatic corps selcknii 
being sufficiently^stTong, to supply the 
requisite number of judicious and ef- 
fective performers. 

To compress these mighty concep- 
tions into one simply -intelligible 
drama for the stage, might 
seem a task, almost as impossibles^ W 
for a bibliographer to pack up his 
whole librat y Into one portfolio, ov 
for an architect to combine all t^ 
materials of a large and princely 
lace, into one sithple Grecian teni|^ 

In spite of all these difficuliSu^ 
however, and the vexatious cayilsof 
liypercriticisin, Yngurd," has Suc- 
ceeded nobly in. his own country ; 
and we have no doubt tliat our poeti- 
ers will approvn:Uf*'tiie wther 
which we mult now buKeii 
^jibjoin. - 

Rshould beremembere4,ml<^Hi)oitg 
various lueihoda wbm Uie mo- 


dern authors of Germany liave em- 
ployed, for the attainment of a wide 
and inspiring sphere, in which to 
move thq wings of poetical imagina- 
tion, nothing has ^n-oved more effective 
than their ^opensity, to look back 
into the ancient and fabulous periods 
of Scandinavian history. The date of 
** Ynghrd's,” achievements, (as we 
remarked in our last number), is 
about 900 or 1000 years before the 
Christian Era. Thus, having the 
veil drawn fVom the venerable ** Bil- 
dersaule,*’ we may well expect to find 
pictures differing, indeed, widely from 
those of modern artists, but not on that 
account the less, but the more inter- 
esting to the eye of genius. 

To use a better illustration ; — in 
reading the compositions of La 
jllotte Fouque, Werner, JMiillner, and 
Oehlauschl^ger, we feel as an in- 
dividualy who for the first time in hi$ 
life finds himself in the heart of the 
Swiss or Scottisli Highlands, in a dark 
misty day of October, when every sur- 
rounding object^.^whether living or 
tnariimato, assumes a character new, 
gigantic^ and even supernatural. Con- 
through tile magic atmos- 
phere^ which involves us in the com- 
pany of ancient Scalds and Heroes, 
firaunhiliia’s Amazonian attributes 
appe^ no longer unnatural ; and per- 
haps on these grounds also, may be 
excused certain freedoms of style (oc- 
casionally " s;?/ deutlichL*) which the 
author has admitted, in describing the 
amorous propensities of his insane 
heroine, and even of the pure and 
gentle Asia." 

We must now proceed to our pro- 
mised brief recapitulation of the plot. 

King Yngurd of Norway — now ru- 
ling in rights not of blood, but of mar- 
riage— ^having espoused Irma, daugh- 
ter of OttfriS, the late king— is in- 
vaded in his tffluitories by Alf, king 
of Dentnark^ accompanied by his sis„ 
ter Krwuibilda, and the young prince 
Osw* Oscar is a posthumous son of 
the late king Ottfri^, who had mar- 
r^ Braunnilda, a Danish princess, 
(Ibr his second wife), only about a 
year before his death. Consequently, 
Oscar is now rightfhl heir to the 
cro^ivn, assumed and for the last six- 
teen years wqgm atid defended by Yii- 
gwrdt^. Vai^ proposals for an ami- 
o$h)c have been suggest- 

.)Mtve all proved inefiectuaL 
eherislics an unhallowed 
5 
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passion for Yiigurd ; which, however, 
being hopeless, manifests itself in ha- 
tred and persecution. An underplot 
also depends on the visionary attach- 
ment of Oscar to Asia, daughter of his 
half sister Irrna, and of Yngurd — 
consequently, though of equal age, in 
law Jiis own niece. 

The heroism of Vngurd, tarnished 
by crimes the offspring of despair — 
the firm integrity and constant affec- 
tion of Irma — the poetical and imagi- 
native character of Oscar, resembling 
that of Hamlet and of Wilfrid — die 
wild and visionary devotedness of Asia 
— and the frenzied passions of Ilraun- 
hilda, will be sufficiently delineated in 
our extracts, without any superfluous 
commentary. 

"flic third act opens on the field of 
battle. Tiie scene exhibits a glade 
closeil up on each side by lofty pine 
trees. In tlie middle appears a steep 
and high rock, partially covered with 
wild wood. Beyond this a prospect of 
a level country, illumined by the even- 
ing sun, and bordered in the distance 
with wood. Asia stands on the ex- 
tren c summit of the rock, her looks 
turned towards the plain. Dimlal is 
posted in the fore ground, idly leaning 
against a tree. After some time Krich- 
son appears emerging from the wild- 
wood, and descending the rock. Seven 
or eight Norwegians arc in tJie back- 
ground. Durdal, who has been ap- 
pointed, with a small chosen band, to 
keep this rocky puss, (intended for the 
retreat of Yngurd, if he should be de- 
feated) expressis, in a soliloquy, great 
vi'xation at bi'ing obliged to remain’ 
idle while others are busily employed. 
Erichson, however, joins him in a 
short time, and beguiles the lingering 
moments by news of the battle, wliicli 
Asia mcanwliile is stedfastly con- 
templating from the rock. .Tarl soon 
after comes in severely wounded, fltnd 
informs Erichson, that, to the aston- 
i.shmentof the Normans, who deemed 
their leader invincible, Yn^rd haa 
on this occasion been (except at the 
first ons(‘t) in every movement com- 
pletely unsuccessful ; and that his 
troops begin now to fly in all direc- 
tions. 

This is confirmed soon after by the 
appearance of fugitive Normans, and 
at last of Yngurd — wlio, though greats 
ly perplexed, is not dismAyetl ; bur 
consoles himself with the belief, that 
even should the l)ant?si advance and 
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take possession of his palace of Auslo, 
he will on a future day, at no distant 
date, find sure means of regaining all 
his former power. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, he orders Marduff to ride post- 
haste to the queen, and direct her to 
•secure dl her jewels and treasure, and 
fly from Auslo to a remote castle, 
where she may be in safety. 

Asia, who has glided down from the 
rock, overhearing these words, draws 
near to her fatjior, and assures liiin 
that he will yet conquer, and that his 
alarming embassy to tlie queen is un- 
necessary. At this moment, a courier 
arrives, informing Yngurd that'^Irina’* 
has arrived unexpectedly on horseback 
in the field of battle. Yngurd, great- 
ly surprised, awaits her appearance. 
We regret much that we have not 
room to insert some part of the pre- 
ceding dialogue, especially the very 
spirited and original conversation of 
tile soldiers. To make amends, how- 
ever, we insert the next scene anfJrc, 
containing an interview between Yn- 
giird and his queen, in which, by 
every method of persuasion, she trie.s 
to obtain his acquiescence in a com- 
promise with tne Danes, and in a 
scheme of peace, tranquillity, and re- 
tirement for their own lives in future. 
ACT III. 

Scene V, 

YNoirnD, Irma, Asi.a, (on the rock.) 
(Irma, hiving »pokcn the first four words 
behind the ecmeSf steps infjo the fore- 
ground.) 

Let noonefo^w!— Yugurd, dare I come? 
Has Ottfriea’s dliughter yet some lingering 

Of thine affections? 

Vn. To cold judgment only. 

The head but not the heart, thy coming now 
Untimely seems. 

Irma. Oh ]isten to tne them 
But with thy heart alon^ Let not tliy 
judgment, 

Mark the confessions of a bosom torn 
By sorrow and remorse ! 

Vn. The time is precious— 

I pray thee, speak at once ! 

Irma. Yngurd, make peace ! 

Yn. (After looking at her iviih wottder 
and douhtjullg.) Know’st (Jiou the price de- 
manded by Braunhilda ? 

Jfiwt. (surprised) She immed it ? 

Yiu Aye slic has requir’d — 

Irtna. Enough. — 

1 know it all — she lias demanded— - the £ ! 
Yn. I’liy words are wild— yet with mine 
own suspicions 

They strangely blend. “ Renounce Queens 
Irma !*’— Thus, 

^ A 
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With the deep blush of shame, to day she 
spoke. 

I know indeed she hates thee. If thou 
know'st 

Yet more, speak on. 

Inna. Yngiird, Braunhilda loves Thee— 
Nor will her spirit find repose on earth. 

Till from mine arms she tears thee, or from 
life. 

Yu. Who has thus read her thon^^ts ? 

Irma. I.OVK has done this-» ,mi 
W ho like the dove, while the 

vulture ' 

Hovers on high, the threatening clanger 
knows. 

Vn. Since Ottfried’s deatli thou never 
hast beheld her, 

Irmx. ,Since first her bold eyes knew 
thee, in her heart 

Has rag’d unhallow’d love. Remember’st 
thou 

’riirtt festival — the last— when still my ftither 
So kind and mirthful was, that he desired 
That 1 would lend tliee to his emcen, to be 
Her partner in the dance? Wildly with thee 
Braunhilda tlicn files the gleaming 

hall ; , 

Rut gkullv thou ere loi^g <^m*st for Irma, 
Ami to the dance again Icad’st thy young 
wife ; 

Then ardently, as on our marriage day, 
Twining thy strong arm round me, bear’st 
me on. 

Swift as a leaf driven on tfiicuutumnal wind. 
St)ftly I beg repose; but thou grow'st angry. 
Then, deeply blushing* in thine car I wliis- 
per, 

'riiat of thy love I bear a pledge.— New joy 
O’erpowers thy mind. Heedless of time 
and place, * 

Awake to love alone, thou nam^iBt me mo- 
ther ! 

Kike ivy-boughs thy clasping, arms support 
me— 

Rut giddily, I see the pilli^ toUer, 

And turn to seek my rather^S eyes for com- 
fort; 

Then, all at once I meet Biaunhilda’s 
glance. 

Unguardedly revealing fierce desire; 

Ami, like a, thief, Uiat fiery glance with- 
draws, 

And burning blushes tinge her cheeks, neck, 
bosom ! 

Slic was be 11 ay ’d ; she knew it ; in her 
looks 

I read the thirst of murderous revenge. 

Yn. Why has tills been c'onccaled ? By 
Heaven, if 1 

Had known the truth, much evil had been 

Nor hatl I wrong’d thy heart. 

Inna. Thou wrong’d’st me not— 

From tliat hour onward all my thoughts 
were evil ; 

MUIbrtunc for mine enemy devising ; 

Ftbm Ottfried to divorce her, and from Nor* 
way 

To banish her for ever. Thence arose 


The poisonous strife that we, like serpents, 
held 

Bound Ottfried’s heart, that like a battle iicld 
Was tom and broken by contending pas- 
sions— 

Unreconciled— he died— curs’d me perhaps. 
Thence ever when my thoughts dwell on the 
past, 

Methinks I hear a supernatural voice 
That names me parricide. 

Yu. Let the dead rest ; 

Repentance on Aw grave whom we have in- 
jured 

Is poison to the soul. 

Irtna. What I have done 
May Heaven forgive ; yet Oscar lives ; in 
him 

Salute the son of Ottfried ; raise him up 
Thyself upon tlie throne ; and let u£ fly 
Far from mine enemy. 

Yn. How is this ? Would ’st thou 
Annihilate thine own work, like a dress 
That cloth no longer please thee ? 

Irjm. Mine own work 1 
Would it had never been i — Thou didst re- 
fuse 

Brimnhilda’s proffered friendship; and to this 
1 led thee on ; made it appear tliy duty 
My hated rival to oppose and coni|uer ! 
Norman witli Norman have I made contend. 
With rumours false my fatlicr’.s bed di‘j- 
honoured ! 

From mine own work I turn with slmdder- 
ing horror ;— 

If thou defend ’st it now, ilie guilt is thine ! 
Yngurd, make peace, that it may wlndly 
perish 1 

YTigiifd. Com’st thou by such confessions 
now to rob me 

Of courage in tlic battle ? Thou hast been 
No more but of resistless power an agent — 
The tree tliat proudly mingles with the sky 
Still has by common nourishment been fed. 
Even like the green corn of the manured 
field; — 

Yet now, ittowers npontlie mountain’s brow. 
Draws nobler nurture from the air anil 
sunbeams^— 

Then, of its o; with idle brain. 
Thenceforward ask no more. — The king 
may not 

Return to the condition of a slave. 

Should there be some among our 
readers to whom Inna’s account of 
herself aud Braunhilda, in tlie fore- 
going extract, may appear objection- 
able^ we trust’ that the untjualified 
leavty of the following dialogue will 
afford to them ample compensation. 

frma. Love, Yngurd, that first brought 
thee to thw throne. 

And which of its reward tliat throne be- 
guiled,— 

Lovc^uow demands its sacred rights.— Since 
thou 

Hast been a king, thou werino longer mine— 
But, like a driving cloud that in its flight 
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Sciirce coolb with transient wing tlic meadow 
flower, 

Ihibt thou passed by me in thy path of' glory,—*. 
Safe for an hour, but through long mouths 
in danger, 

IVIinc but a day — but torn from me for years. 
More deeply still impressing on my heart 
Jlcpentancc for irrevocable crime. — 

I'hcn, even to-night, the dream — the thun- 
der stroke. 

Invading in the grave my father’s coflin, 
And to ihelight his pale remains unveiling— 

* ( She pauses. ) 

Jl.ive mercy, Yngiird 1 Kook redecmingly 
Oji the keen anguish of thy guilty wife, 
Tieinbling before the chastisement of Hea- 
ven ! 

(ii'/e to my brother then his crown, and I 
Will love and honour thee for evermore I 
Must thou COMMAND proud heart? — 
then look on me ! 

I am of blood imperial — like a slave, 
t’omniaiul me ! with a fond adhering hcait, 
/ like the liimiblest menial will obey thee ! 
Or, cairst thou, lion-hearted son of con- 
cpiest, 

Not live without hold deeds ? Then, as 
a soldier. 

Take Inna with thee into, distant wars, — 
'I’liere duly will she servothee morn and night; 
Saddle thy steed, and buckle on thineannour, 
Sootli thee, and staunch thy blood when 
thou art wounded, 

Help on thy shield to bear thee to thy home ; 
And, still uiK'hanging, through the gates of 
death, 

'J’o seek Walhalla’s towers, will follow thee ! 

Or, is it FAME thy shadow to prolong 
(Gigantic o’er posterity ?— Can tliis 
Alone brace up thy nerves and bring con- 
tentment ? 

So let the love of fame to me restore 
A loving hushaml. l^et thy proud soul wing 
A flight beyond the past ; nor deign to combat 
But with an ecpial foe — since all around 
Are for thy powers unniatch’d, learn o'er 
thjself\ 

Peerless in battle as thou art, to triumph ! 

Husband and father ! Yngurd come again 
W ith undivided heart into mine arms ! 

And for a token of thy truth resign 
Tlie scqitre to young Oscar ! 

Yu^iird. {With eonVmdin^ emotions.) 

1 rma,— wife ! 

Demandest thou an undivided heart. 

While with thy tongue as witli asword thou 
cleav’st me ! 

’Tis to the hiui^dum that mine arm belongs. 
Yet under Ottfried, for thy sake I fought — 
'('here is no throne-right but the call of 
Heaven. 

I feel that for a king 1 was designed, 
Because in me there dwells both will and 
|)Ower ! 

Yet, ere 1 wore the crown I was thy husband; 
And, needful as unto our eyes the sunlight, 
I s thy long-chcrish’d image to nty soul. 

'Flic spring duys of mine early love again 
Mid all the war’s wild tumult— aH the cares 
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And tluinklcbb labours of iinperial power 
Dawn on the clouded lieavcn of my re- 
nicmbiance, 

Like morning rays our nightly dreams, dis- 
pelling ! — 

^ And (ts our hours in restless course move on, 
Oh might I yet retire with thee, and Asia, 
To lieal my heart’s old wounds ! 

Irma. ( Kaf^criy . ) 

Do this, dear Yngunl ! 

Give up. without regret, this Northern land, 
Uough ■' its people, and ice-cold as age. 
With all it*? poweis, a prize to the weak Oscar. 
One vessel only s;ive, that to the fleld.s 
Of Italy may bear us — There ^ soft gales , 
With balmy influence energize the soul ; 
Give strength even to the weak pulse ot 
disease, 

And to new life awake the healthful frame ! 

Yngurd. Irma ! tliou bast within my 
heart set free 

Wishes that I laboriously sufiprcss'd, 

And turn'd them now into lu\uriou.s longing. 
The time may come when we shall speak of 
this. 

Irmei^ (anxiously) Now Y ngurd ! Noxc 
resolve ! Make peace with Denmark, 
And be it mine, ns thine ambassadress, 
With these words to wreak vengeance on 
Braun hilda, 

“ Vor Inna’s love has Yngurd left the 
throne, 

I am his wife, go tliou and be atiueen !” 

Vn, Oh wherefore must thou now so lute 
^ first utter. 

Feelings that Imply have through years been 
cherished ? 

JtmUf (joyfully) Too late it is not ! 

(calling to her train) 
Be prepared for mounting ! 

Peace 1 shall carry mid the rage of battle;— 
Give me an herald to protect iny way ! 

Vn. Alt thou bereft of reason ? In the 
moment 

When the half- beaten troop.s, with burning 
blushes, 

Look to king Yngurd to redeem their 
honour,— 

Must I then beg for peace, that I may 
save 

IMy hotly for love’s dalliance ? 

i/wio. No delay ? 

Yngurd, behold me humbly at thy (ect ! 
Kven on this fumnent life and deatii dept'iul, 
Dark influences that now confusedly reign. 
And hover o’er my spirit, have announced 

it — 

If tliou hear’st not my prayer, this day 
shall prove 
Thy last on earth. 

Vn. No more — Wise up — Begone f — 
Even at the thought of such disgraitc, my 
frame 

Is trembling. It is true, the royal ciiglc 
Now mounting, now descending, wings h 
^ way— 

But unvontwWd and ficr he moves in 
both — 

Shall 1 desist from war, when there appears 
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One trace, how slight Mever, compulsion 
In this uncquaird strife, with powers un- 
niat(^"d. 

No choice remains but victoj^ or death— 
If 1 now break mine oath, may Heaven re- 
nounce me ! 

Asia, ifrosn the rock) Yngurd, ’tis time 
—Prepare tlicc for the battle— 
Mine eyes behold tlie dash of Danish 
swords, 

And MazdulF half-conceal’d by clouds of 
dust. 

Is flying hither— 

Irma, {anxiously^) 

Asia, come to me ! 

Or thou wilt fall a captive to the foe ? 

(.VAe hastens to the rock, and disap^ 
pears. Asia comes down. In the 
beginning of the fdlowing scene 
they come forwai d together. J 
Vn. ( Having drawn his sKmd, and 
fallen on his knees.) 

Oh King of kings, thou Ruler of the world, 
TJiy name is Peace— and warfare is of hell 
The hated birth.— Thy just and sacred will. 
Is tliat the ^Ity faU, the righteous triumph. 
Therefore tor victory I need not to pray. 
But sooth, oh Heaven, tins boiling of the 
blood 

Methinks the hero's heart witii unwrought 
ore 

May be compar'd— hard, rugged, and un- 
yielding 

Gold under dross, evil with good contend- 
ing— . {Jih ha lid on his breast ) 
Oh melt this rugged ore, and free .my soul 
From its dire bondage ! grant to me the 
power, 

Of uncontrolled and voluntary choice ! 

(//t* fiscs, and is about to go.) 
At this moment, when the misera- 
ble hero has prayed (or believes that 
be hp,s prayed) with pure heart/' 
a messenger arrives, announcing that 
the tide of fortune has now irrevoca- 
bly turned against him. With the wild 
resolution of despair, ho then betakes 
himself to the powers of darkness, 
and swears allegiance to tJie devil ; — 
an event by no means unexamjjled in 
the history of similar characters. 
SCENE VI. 

Yngurd, Mihduff, Irma, and Asia.- iThe 
latter coming from the rock.) 

Mar. Sire, Erichson announces— 

Yn. interrupting him). Spare the rest, 
Alf has advanc'd, — 1 now shall risque tin 
last. 

Mar. It rends my breast,— but I must 
speak the trum.— 

All is in vain ; thee the fate of war 
From this day onward grants no longer hope. 
Scarce is the patli for thy retreat left open. 
Yji, How’s this? 

.^0^ar. The heights commanded by 
Viomcland, 

jDcspile of his brave armament’s resistance, 


Are in possession of the eneniy. 

Yn. {about to go) Let Nbs and Egrosund 
hold back Braunhilda. 

Take them again ! 

Mar. Where all is horrible, 

There is in war one crime pre-eminent— 
Falsehood and perjury. 

{confounded) How ? Has Egro- 
sund— ? 

Afar. He has deserted. 

Yn. Ha ! niy dark suspicions ! 

Mar. His troops all shout aloud ** Oscar 
is King !— 

Down with me Bailer !” Nos hardly can 
resist 

The wild disorder of his troops. O’er all 
Our army fear and trembling have pre- 
vail'd — 

Command retreat !— 

Yn* {impatiently siamiiingon the ground) 
No ! I have pray'd. My heart 
Was pure. If Heaven rejects me, let it be 
The Devil that shall aid me to escape 
This last disgrace. Shall then King Yngurd 
fly 

Before a woman's rage ? 

Irma. Oh Heaven support me ! 

Yngurd be calm— Thy voice will yet be 
heard. 

Even 'mid the wildest tumult. 

Asia. Oh my father, 

Still in the righteous will of Heaven confide ! 
Despair not. All ere long will be retriev’d. 
Ym Women, begone! Earth, open up 
thy marrow, 

And let me gaze into the fires of hell— 
Rise up, ye demons, to wliom evil deeds 
Supply dcligtit ; — that to the miner's shaft 
Lead on the wandering traveller ; and tlicre 
With giddiness o’erpowev him, till he falls 
Headlong into tlie bottomless abyss ; 

Come forth, and ply your helii.sfi trade hy 
day 

Delude the Danes, with victory drunk 
already, 

That oh their own swords they may fall con- 
fusedly — 

Come forth, thou Satan ! Whatsoe’er 
Braunhilda 

Has offer'd for thine aid, I shall out-bid her ! 
What can tliat woman prove to tlice ? Her 
anger 

Dies at my death, and she perchance grows 
piou'«. 

I am a man ! Come thou to my support, 
And as by Heaven in my necessity 
I am forsaken, and by slaves be tray M, 

To thee, henceforth, will 1 be true for ever — 
Is it in sensual pleasure tliou delightest ? 
I’hen straightway join our festival at Auslo ; 
Would’st thou a temple build for all misrule, 
{his hand on hishcfnl) enter at once 
into thi& vaulted chamber ! 

1 am a king, with terror looked upon — 
Even at a glance of mine tlie judges tremble. 
And sijotloss innocence kneels at the block. 
Or art tliou by the sinful miseries 
Of war allur’d, whence robbery and murder 
Arc batter'd, os in trade, for daily bread ? 
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I can spread these even <]|*cr a world — its 
towns 

And villages in devastation whelming-* 
And if at last 1 die, my name remains. 

By time wash'd pure like snow from every 
stain, 

New heroes to inspire, and future times 
To cloud with equal horror. Therefore, 
Satan, 

Break with this weak mad woman thy rash 
vow, 

And for King Yngurd’s service be thou won ! 

Immediately after this extraordin- 
ary prayer, the tide of fortune turns 
in favour of King Yngurd. The camp 
of the Danes is set on fire ; the forces 
of Braunhilda put to flight, and Os- 
car taken prisoner. The lattw , is 
soon after brought before Yngurd, 
who, believing that the knowledge 
of this occurrence will soon put an 
end to the battle, ordtTs the news 
to be spread abroad, that the life 
of Oscar is in his hands. He then 
commands, also, that his prisoner, 
who is wounded (though not dan- 
gerously) in the head, shall be con- 
veyed immediately to his castle, or 
palace of Auslo ; and be attended thi- 
ilu r by his aunt-in-law (though equal 
in age) the young, beautiful, and 
visionary. As la, Irnm meanwhile 
contemplates with astonishment this 
sudden and supernatural change of 
afidirs — and looks with horror on the 
perturbed visage and violent cxprc.s- 
sioiis of Yngurd. The battle con- 
tinues, but without hope for. the now- 
fugitive Danes. This third act con- 
cludes with a short s^iecch of Oscar, 
expressing his satisfaction that he 
shall at last behold that castle of 
Auslo, the mansion of his father 
Ottfried, through which, in dreams, 
already lie has frequently wandered. 

Of the fourth act we shall now 
give the first dialogue entire. The 
scene is a gloomy spot on the sea 
shore of Auslo. In the back ground 
is a high rocky cliff, partly varie- 
gated by wild wood, whose base pro- 
jects into tlio sea. From till more 
than mitlway down, it appears pre- 
cipitous as a wall, but further do^vn 
is brokim into wild, irregular, and 
pointed, masses. On the extreme 
verge of this precipice appears part 
of the royal fortress of Auslo^ ancient 
and ruinous, witli gothic windows 
and a gate, at whose threshold the 
lock breaks off abruptly. Oscar and 
Asia come into the foreground — 


the former with a bandage over his 
wound. 

Os. Look Aslii ! Here behold my favourite 
place ! 

Of all that Au&Io’s fortress has unfolded ! 
Here tlirough mine hair the free winds fresh- 
ly blow ! 

Asia. I love it not. Come, let us go. The 
sight 

Of that high. lock is to my heart oppressive ! 
And, gazing on the immeasurable sea, 

My sp'^nt seems amid the waves to perish ! 

' Os. Par better from on high, where yonder 
valla 

Overhang the gulpb, both rocks and ocean 
wild 

Might be contemplated. Oft-times already 
Has a deep longing seized me for that gate, 
So strangely fa^ion'd, and in such a place ! 
Birds only can the coslle enter there, 

And whoso jeaves it thus— departs from life ! 

Asia. This doth its name imply, fur it is 
called 

The Gate of Death ! 

Os. Hast thou been ever there ? 

Asia. Never. 

Os. ieagerh/) Nov let us go tlien ! 1 
must rouse 

And elevate the spirit, there to stand 
Even on the verge of the dark unknown 
realm. 

And living, yet to look on Death’s abyss ! 

Asia. This may not be — Tlicsc lofty 
towers of old, 

Were at those times thy father’s habitation. 
When he reposed from toils of war. Tins 
gate 

I have been told he had devis’d, when still, 
A pathway wound around tlio precipice, 
But since the aistle partly fell to mins. 
Deep worn away by the resistless wa\es, 
And rents were traced that threaten more 
decay, 

The entrance to those towers is closed for 
ever. 

Os. Would it had not been so ! — This 
makes me sad. 

Asia. Wherefore ? 

Os. On all sides have I looked fur traces 
Of Ottfried’s life, but no where have I 
found them — 

Even in the grave would I have sought lus 
coffin;— 

But from tlie royal vault the queen forbids 

me. 

Asta. She has especial reasons. 

Os. Why conceal them ? 

May 'l not yet persuade her by that power. 
Of eloquence which longing can in'^pirc ?— 
Thy tatlier thou hast seen unci known 
Ifhe 

To day should perish, still thou hast be- 
held him. 

Thenceforward that lov’d image will rc- 
< main, 

Cherish’d indelible by thy remembrance. 
Nor can decjy, while yet the bonds exist, 
That hold tiiy soul and body here togeilicr. 



But I was fntherlcs$ while yet a child !— 
Even before birth an exile ! — Tlius I love 
A wavering image of mine own wild fancy. 
And Inna, who indeed has known my 
father. 

To filijil love the scanty nourishment 
Denies that melancholy iinght supply ! 

Asla> She loves thee, Oscar, and would 
have thee cheerful, 

And spare tliy tears. ^ 

Os, She loves me not— I know it— 

1 am to all unwelcome here— by none 
Beloved. 

Asia, {dct'ply moved*) 

Oscar ! 

0&, All here behold in me 
An alien and a foe. Thou only shew'st 
Kindness of heart, and unto thee alone, 

INly spirit with bland influence is attnictcd. 
Then, Asia, let me tell tliee, what have been 
Aline inward feelings since 1 first beheld 
thee, 

.A.nd tciich me to interpret my own tlioughts. 
Asia. Let us return, dear Oscar ; should 
-we stay. 

Our absence will be blamed. 

Os, But wherefore blamed ? 

I am so lirmly here a prisoner, 

That with my freedom I have even lost 
All longing to regain it. In Uie battle 
(The first that I, of timid soul, had wit- 
ness’d.) 

1 saw thcc, mid the gloom of rocks, that Iialf 
Concealed the sun, a supernatural Vision, 
As witli the twilight’s golden gloiy blended ! 
Then suddenly I felt no more of terror 
Three limes 1 forc’d my cow/ird soldiers on. 
To danger blind, these rocky cliffs to gain; 
Till Durdal, smiling at my weak endeavour, 
Shower’d down a giant stroke upon my 
helmet 

And Kurl then seized me as thy prisoner ! 

Asia. That my deceitful image led thee on, 
To danger, now indeed too oft alHicts me. 

Os. Say not deceitful— more dian 1 hoped. 
More than 1 may sustain, thei^oe have 1 
gain’d. 

Aline eyes were strangely blinded, and my 
soul 

From all external influences divided — 

Deep thoughts alone of mine own restless 
brain, 

Employed me; and between those way- 
ward tlioughts 

And aU reality, barrier still 
lloflc insurmoai* table, tliat mocked my* 
wishes. 

But this is now o’erthrown ! The wander^ 
ing wings 

Of wild imagiiiarion, are by truth 
And outward charms arrested and confined, 
And new- bom impidses inspire my heart! 
Scarce can remembrance now recal the past; 
My renovated pulse with quick emotions. 
Beats to new pains and plcasurc,^nd I feel 
New senses dawning, even like vernal 
blossoms, 

That in tlie sunny sliowers of Alay contc 
fort!) 
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To adorn tlic blooiTiing grove. Can’st thou 
explain 

These mysteries ? 

u'h/a. Would that I indeed, like thee, 
Were thus a stranger to myself, nor knew 
The language of mine own heart to in- 
terpret ! 

Os, ’Tis strange indeed— 1 am no more a 
boy — 

Yet more than ever like unto a child. 

Thou sinil’d’st, when yesterday 1 did entre.it 
That thou again would’st look upon my 
wound — 

I felt no pain — this freely I confers— 

Yet I entreated thcc — and know’&t thou 
wherefore ? 

Asia, How should I not— .since the same 
cause tliat moved 
Thy wish, liroiight my refusal ? 

O^. Can this he ? 

Asia, has tlnit same shivering of delight, 
Eclt, when tliy fingers gently press’d my 
brow, 

I’hy frame pervaded tot) ? And wert thou 
rul’d, 

As I have been, by two contending powers ? 
Ofitdid I long to clasp mine iirms around thcc, 
And yet that impulse dared not to obey — 

I saw deep blushes overspread thy cheeks, 
And mutually our timid looks retir’d, 

Thy lovely form, so deeply fix’d on memory. 
That wlicn far distant 1 behold it ever, 
Fades in my brain, when thou indeed ait 
near — 

Like sweetest hanm my thy voice enchants me, 
And ut thy slightest touch, I lose my life 
In thine ! 

Asia, What seeks thou by this wild dis- 
course ? 

Os. An outlet from the bo.som’s la- 
byrinth — 

Asia, I am Draunhilda’s only cliild — 

’I'is said that women live, because they love, 
So doth Braunhilda live because she bore me ; 
She is but in maternal love a woman, 

And if her ffivourite son is lost, will perisii. 
The ambassador so painted her affliction. 
That even thy father heard him not unmov’<l, 
And seem’d, unlike himself, to be disordcreil, 

I was yet more confounded ; but I felt 
With burning blushes, that it was from fear. 
That Yiigurd might king Alf’s request ap- 
prove, 

And grant me freedom— For a mother’s sake 
I felt no grief-^nor for the Danish blood, 
That should of new be shed for my re- 
demption, 

Nor for tiie wild commotions in niy name, 
rindled by Kgrosund sini^e he became 
The inend of Alf— Oahy Uie grief, the terrpr 
That 1 no more might sec uiee — flU’d my 
heart, 

And abiiost grew to hatred when 1 thought 
It was Braunhilda, who had led me on 
To war with Asia’s father. 

Asia. Even like me, 

Unhappy Dscar, thou artlost. Thou leurn’iLt 
To hate even her to whom iliou ow’st thy 
being 
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Tliis is of love indeed die fearful token. 

Of love, that to tlic storm may be compar’d. 
That tears up by tlie roots the Nourishing 
tree, 

A sacrihee to the devouring Names. 

O.V. Should I love thee, who art to me 
related. 

Is this a crime to be with torment punish’d ? 

Ada, *Tis held indeed a crime by Nor- 
way’s law, 

'riiat draws its power from grey anticpiity — 
h'rum times, when for his niece’s hand king 
Nor 

Slew his own son, to whom her heart in- 
clin’d. 

And from that union (purchas’d thus by 
murder) 

Sprung Gan the parricide. Thou lov’st me, 
Oscar, 

h’vcn as the bridegroom loves the bride. 
Desire 

And horror in my breast intend. Thou, 
Oscar, 

'I’hyself king Ottfried’s son, his grandchild 
lov’bt. 

Os, Alas ! how truly do I learn from Nice 
My wishes to interpret, and the law 
'I'hat their accomplishment forbids I 
Ada. In truth, 

’Tis but a mild misfortune Niat ;issails us ; 
If to our mutual love no more is wanting 
Iliu that which mere corporeal sense requires; 
If this unto another must belong, 

When Alf and Asla'smarriagetorclicsbiirn-— 

Os. How say’st thou ? Is of peace then 
still the rumour 
()« that condition only ? 

AsJa, So I fear. 

Os. Never — Oh never ! Sooner shall the 
waves 

Devour tlic Danish realm ! Sooner its rocks 
King Yngiird’s troops o’erspread : — Sooner 
through hetiven 

Wild warfare rage — than sueli a sacrifice 
(’onclude the strife for Oscar's sinking right, 
^Vhicll he despises ! 

Asia. How ? Thou powerless captive. 
How can’st Ihou stop die quick wing of 
misfortune ? 

Os. I know not this— but I too surely 
know. 

That I, the slave of passion, must avert 
Wliatc’Cr tliat passion warns me is beyond 
Endurance. Alf loves thee, forsooth— if so. 
Ills (Chancellor <Ieems it fitting — in whose 
frame. 

What pulse soever beats, tliere dwells no 
heart , — 

Uraiinliilda, who has all tliis warfare kindled. 
Was, like a misefr’s coin, usuriously 
Given up herself into the hands of Gltfried— 
Kor Yngurd, and thy mother, and for thee, 
Ueleiitless hatred now slie cl»erisiies, — 

h r hope no compassion ! lUit hert 
only, 

Asia, Iroin ihrc aioar must be derived 
'file means of rescue, * 

Ash. How is this 

0<. Can Irma, 
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Who to the husband of her choice belongs. 
So sin against the sacred laws of love ? 

Or will king Yngurd suflTer that his glory 
Be tarnished thus ? To purchase what an 
hero 

Should with the sword enforce ! Go thou to 
him,* . 

Fall at his feet and let thy tears Now too. 
On Irma’s bosom. If unto tliy grief 
night is not granted, then refuse tliy lumd. 
In sightof the wiioi.£ auhy, and let them 
Support thy cause ! ‘ 

Ash. Oscaf, command my death ! 

For this which thou dcsir’st may never be ! 
The feud whidi has been kindled by thj 
mother 

Nourishes hatred in the heart of mine ! 

To quell the nation’s insurrections, now. 
Peace is requir’d. The Normans look to me. 
Who can alone that peace ctinsolidatc — 
Where »shall I find words to refuse it to 
ihem ? 

Where grounds to found resistance to my 
father ? 

Thine^ Oscar, can I never be ! My life 
Is like a Nower of nourishment depriveil. 

To the first rude game of the winds a prey— 
It matters not, ere yet it falls in death, 

Wlio plucks it for a garland — It will please 
The senses but for one brief day— It’s hues 
Are dim already— an expiring light 
That ere Uie night*fall will be gone for ever ! 
This be thy consolation, hapless lover ! 

Os. Oh Earth and Heav’n ? Ifeart ! 
Life ! Dissolve and perish I 
Dissolve in pain and pleasure, ere my brain 
Reason forsakes ! 

At this moment ii Nourish o trum^ 
pets is heard, and MardujN' soon after 
enters, to inform the lovers that the 
presence, not only of Asia, but of Os- 
car is immediately required at court, 
that the marriage contract may be ra- 
tified between the former and king 
Alf. Oscar, having already formed 
hia resolution, scornfully obey«. 

In the next sccncj we have another 
long dialogue between Yngurd and 
Irma, in which, as on the field of 
battle, both express admirably their 
own feelint^s. The queen observes : 
Thou art the victor I Denmark’s forces now 
Arc driven back into Eastland.— Where- 
fore Nien 

Dcsir’st thou peace ! Whom now doth Yn- 
^ird fear ? 

Yii^HTil. He trembles— il himself— I 
call’d on Satan, 

Who gave me conquest in’ his wonted guise. 
The name alone, not the reality. 

The laurel crown upon iny brow, the 
wreathe 

Of serpents round my heart. This victory 
IhiS quell’d tor evermore my wonted cou- 
rage — ' 

In dreams I yet behold the dead with horror. 


King Yngurd. 
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Wc know not in the whole compass 
of German, or of any poetry, a more 
striking picture than that which is 
presented by the twelve last verses of 
the folio w'ing speech, 
r was in this last combat more or less 
Than man— 1 felt through all my sinews 
power 

Ninefold, and ardour that itself must cool 
In blood — alike of Norman or of Dane— 

It matter'd not ( fought no more with Alf ! 
In feverisli rage, methought with all 

MANKIND. 

I hatl to reckon for tlie treachery 
Of Kgrosund, and Norway’s changeful 
heart, 

That one impression only can retain — 

The mean birth of king Yngurd. From tliis 
fire 

That hell had lent, die powers of Denmark 
tied 

Confounded. Hut, oh ! never may I gain 
Victory at such a price ! When I liad gone, 
As wont, to view tlie battle field, that lay 
Silent, by slanting moonbeams then illum'd. 
That with transparent veil o'erspread its 
horrors — 

Methought my horse’s echoing steps awoke 
Voices on right and left, that called aloud 
Now “ Hruo!” and now “ Muudliieu!” 
My horse 

Himself with terror snorted, and his mane 
Swelled upright. Then I heard the roaring 
•waves 

Break on the rocky shore ; and, shivering 
through 

Mine inmost heart, blind horror urged me 
thence 

In rapid flight, like game by hunters driven! 

We regret that room is not allowed 
us even to analyze sufficiently in prose 
the rest of this beautiful dialogue. 
The amiable Irma (for virtue certain- 
ly prtidi^minates in her character) re- 
news her former suggestions to King 
Yngurd, with various modifications, 

‘ in hopes of gaining his attention and 
acquiescence. Among other proposals, 
she earnestly entreats him to grant 
Oscar his freedom ; but the tyrant 
concludes with a firm ilctcrmination 
that his daughter Asia shall give her 
hand tp the King of Denmark, and 
that lie himself shall remain for life 
upon the throne, and act as the tutor 
and guardian of Oscar. 

The fifth anil sixth scenes, which 
now follow, aj:e among the most ani- 
mated and effective in the whole play. 
Alf and his chancellor make their ap- 
pearan^. The former is extremely 
willing to enter into the contract of 
marriage with Asia, who, for her own 
part, is wholly submissive to the will 
of her parents. But at this juncture, 
to the astonishment of every one, Os- 


car, hitherto tlio most poacoahlc of all 
beings, and the most indifferent to his 
dormant rights, now declares that this 
compromise shall never take place — 
that he himself will mount his father’s 
throne — and in virtue of ancient laws 
will nile both kingdoms. Yngurd 
scornfully reminds him, that he is a 
prisoner of war: to which Oscar re- 
plies, that no state of captivity can an- 
nihilate his birth-right ; and that ere 
long his adherents will enforce and se- 
cure his accession. In a paroxysm of 
rage, Yngurd is with difficulty with- 
held from stabbing the defenceless boy 
to the heart — an attem])t wliich fills 
every spectator with contempt and in- 
dignation. At this moment messen- 
gers arrive with alarming tidings of 
new insurrections, headed by Kgrd- 
sund, against the tyrant. The treaty 
of marriage is mutually broken off, 
and a future day appointed for a ge- 
neral congress. The assembly separate 
in confusion ; but Yngurd, and liis 
confidential attendant MardiiH^ re- 
main on the stage. After this very 
hasty and inaccurate summary, we 
must allow the poet to sjicak for some 
time (through his translator) for him- 
self. 

SCENE VI. 

Ynguud, Marduff (h/ the kick ffrnumi). 
Vn, {Brrahhi^ out ’with violence.) 

Curse on this pang of pangs ! — Curse on 
this impulse. 

That with resistless force winds round the 
heart 

In serpent folds, and holds it evermore 
Firmer and faster, till it beats no longer— 
Fall on me hatredar-cast me to the ground — 
Disarm me — fetter up my limbs— I scorn 
titce ! 

Freedom will come again. Yet power, thus 
tam’d 

By terror, is a gift of hell, that poisems 
The cup of life even at tlie fountain-head— 
Turning the hero to a child gliost-hauntcd. 
That through the night-hours scarcely dares 
to breathe,’ , * 

And, shivering, watches till the morning 
dawn. 

For me it dawns no more ! Desertion 
now, 

And treachery, surround me. Mine own 
words 

And actions are unto my better will 
No longer subject, but submissive yield 
To my heart’s cowardice. 1 must court and 
sue 

For favour, and a mild demeanour wcsir 
Where I should rage— “ KiNCi !” — Scorn 
and mockery now 

Alone will greet me thus— and “ Sire !” 
Marduff*, 
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Did^fit thou perceive how that proud elave 
addressed me ? 

Oh ! that I were a peasant like my ihther ! 
That 1 mv quiet nocks to pasture led, 

And ruled a plough, instm of Norway's 
people ! 

The sera that on the fertOe land is strewed. 
Brings forth fruit fifty«fold ; hut what have 
been 

The fruits that 1 have reaped, for having 
sown 

The tidds of time with mighty deeds, and 
iiUed 

The world with wonder ?— Hatred, envy, 
rage. 

And poisonous longing from ilie firmament. 
To tear away that star that shone o’er ab 
Pre-endnent ! 

Mar, Regaerd not, sire, this maliee f 
There are yet hearts enough attached like 
mine, 

That from the hero Yngurd cannot swerve ; 
Aye, though the sceptre had been wrested 
from thee— 

Thou hast the laurel crown ! 

Ytu Uiapidljf interrupting him.) 

Thou know’st this world 
As little as I knew the powers of helU 
That have deceived me on the battle field i 
Were it not God’s own aun that sbinca M 
high, 

The fools would carp, and question of its 
right 

To warm and give outsplendour^ Were it not 
Brighter and larger still at its declining. 

By Heaven ! they would forget, ere morn 
returns, ’ 

That it had been the source of noon* da^y light! 
Who dies leu than he lived, is by this race 
Forgot for ever. 

Mar, Not eo wilt thou die ! 

Norway loves valiant deeds, nor for the sake 
Of Oscar ever will resign King Yngurd* 

Vh, Even were it so, yet what avails it me, 
For 1 am sick, Mardum^ye, sick at heart, 
Nor will be sound again— until ^ boy— 
Hast thou not heonl me talk ere now of 
terror? 

Mar, A word indeed, but TtJt^ on thy 
Hps— 

Yn. {rapidly.) A worm fitol cmwls about 
the fruit, and seeks . 

1 ts way into the kernel— in my bosom 
He would destroy the last rsimaini of 
courage! 

Cowardly os a woman, would I go 
To meet the powers of Egrbsofid';— Olid 
home 

With sliame return. Nay, thoo 'Wouid’St 
blush to serve * 

So base a master !— Thereibre, fiiairdair— 
kill him ! 

Mar. Kill whom !-k.Tbe WOUtt of the 
fruit? , 

Yn. {violently and stri^gUng,) - j ^ ' ' 
Tub boy! ' v 

Mar. How— Sire— * \ 

Mardufi'a immlerer? 

r«. K mm ’si thou not that X 
VOT.VII. 


Have to demand a life from thee? Thy doom 
Was fix’d.— ’T was Ottfried’s high com- 
mand to cast thee, 

With other Scotchmen, from the rock, for 
crimes 

Committed by your leadeiv^iid ’twas death 
1*0 him'who from that order should depart ; 
But I was that advenutrer.— For thy sake, 

1 for the king a narvathre hivented— 

Of dmgU frm which thoo had’st rescued 

Wh^ swor’st thou then at diy preserver's 
-- -ifeet? 

Remember’st fitou ? 

Mar. Site, thou commands’t this deed ? 
Yn* Conknand ?— The deed P-.No— 1 
command it not— 

But fitink of some wise counsel— some mis- 
chances ~ 

A fall — an acddental wound— or— Hell 
Amply wiB yield Octinions of misfortune.— 
{He etOrfs violently.) 

Silence !— no answe^— for I hear the soimd 
Of steps upon the threshold— now— *tis past* 
MarduflT— t do command thee nothing— 

^ hear’stthoup 

Nothing f siay !— But I confidli to thee 
My firm resdlv^never to see that day. 
When between he and Hih Norway shall 
choose 

A ruler.^T-Choose thou for the nation then ; 
To thine own soul I leave it [Exit, 

Now follows an impressive solilo- 
quy of Marduf^ wlio entertains the 
utmost horror at the commission thus 
conferred upon him. He is about to 
go, when suddenly bis intended victim 
unsuspectingly meets him at the head 
entrance. Struck with the coincidence, 
MarduflT exetaims. 

Geschafrige Hfillr, hist du da schon ? 
Literally, ^ 

Importunate Hell-»^ thou then here 
akeady?- 

According Oseiiar; unconsciously 
working hia own destruction, dedarea 
himself wearr of accompanying king 
Alf through the modem apartments of 
the palace, and begs MardoiF to act as 
Castellan, and lead him through that 
old and ruinous part of the fortress 
idready described *to the gate oe 
ngATIf, and to hfa father's grave 

afto, they go out together, and 
thfirt endk the fourth act. 

with which the fifth 
coDliliatmces, exhibits an.obscurO chains 
hex ^ the Md castle. In the distant; 
smsdl traceried windows, through 
Whkih^ nothing is beheld hut the open 
oky/" sides of the hdl.^are 

with large old ftkshiOned locks. 
'Hie Walls are mouldering and ruinous. 
No ftirnftture is visilde, except pieces 
4 B 
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of ancient armour ; among which arc, 
a rude war-club and a battle-axe.— 
After the drawing up pf the curtain, 
is heard the laborious unbolting and 
throwing open of the door on the 
right. Oscar and Marduif then ap« 
pear. 

0.f. (Joaking round him.) 

This hall is lighter, but not more inviting 
Than that which we have left. The 6oor, 
indeed, 

Is lofty — ^through the narrow windows now 
The clouds look near at hand, and the wild 
sea 

Roars far beneath our feet. This Hall has 
been 

An armoury. Old murderous weapons here. 
Such as no more are used, appear around 
us. 

This I like noU-Let us proceed— Ere long. 
We must attain the castle's utmost verge. 
Mar. (pointing.) Aye, that before us is 
its extreme cliamber— 

Enter ! 1*11 follow thee anon. 

Os. (Opens the door, but starts bach trem* 
btiag.) 

Hu! hu! 

Mar. How now ? What*s this ? 

Os. Out of their dark abode 
1 have roused up the screech-owls.— •Thro* 
the rents 

Of the grey mouldering walls they are fled 
out, 

Into the hated day-ltglit-ii»Hear*st thou 
them ?— 

There seizes me an horror. 

Mar. Walk in boldly— 

Throw the gate open, and if one remains. 
The light will scare him out. 

Os. Thou art aftraid 

To trust thyself upon this tottering floor— 
It bears roe well— 1 shall go in alone. 

He now enters ; and th^re is heard the 
creaking of the Gatc ^ of Dfath, 
which he opens within. 

On this tbliows another fine solilo- 
quy of Marduff, concluding with his 
resolution, if possible, to put Oscar to 
death with a fright^ old war-club 
wliich he finds in the mouldering ar« 
moury. Oscar, in a short time, re-ap« 
pears; and a long and highly efl^ctive 
dialogue commeuces, which has al* 
ways been much admired in foreign 
thoitres ; and although, no doubt, me 
leading idea, or outline, may have been 
suggested to Mullner by the 
John** of Shfdupeare, and the charac* 
ter of Mardttflr may he a re«cast firom 
Hubert, yet we r^et not having room 
for the whole, in order to prove our 
•dthor's claim to qimt and originality 
or detail, and JmiMng. A bmthless 
suspence reigns in the mind pf the 
reader through these ten or eleven 


pages of the tragedy ; yet, as our read- 
ers may probably have anticipated, 
Oscar’s power of eloquence^ prevails 
over his intended executioner, and 
MarduflP at length leaves him alone, 
locked up as a prisoner in the rocky 
chamber, in whose outer wall is the 
mysterious Gate of Death." Now 
comes a very impressive soliloquy of 
Oscar ; who at last finms the desperate 
resolution of leaping fWmi this gate in- 
to the sea, in hopes of thus making his 
escape, and getting once more under 
the protection of his friends. Even 
should he die in the attempt, he beau- 
tiftilly consoles himself with the idea, 
that be will perish on that spot where 
he had first walked alone with Asia, 
and on which took place their mutual 
declaration of love. 

But though this proqfMSn not, still, on that 
place 

Where first our mills united, shall 1 die. 
And die by mine own choice, nor cloud 
with murder 

Thy conscience, Yngurd, thou bright star 
of Norway, 

Thou foe relenfiesB whom I cannot hate ! 

No hard compulsion drives me forth— I go. 
Led by mine own derires— The path of 
death 

I long to contemplate I 

In the fifth scene of this last act, 
Yngurd re-appears, wandering alone, 
and lost in profound thought. Slowly, 
and in a waking dream,, he come.s to 
the fore-ground, and remains for a few 
moments standing motionless. A deep 
audible drawing in of the breath, and 
a changed expression of countenance, 
mark his first awakening. 

Yngurd. Til t6iuk no more on tius !— 
How ? Can 1 say 

That 1 sfioU think no more? The earth 
and sea 

Send vapours up, that in the. sky form 
crowds. 

These Man may not call fortli nor yet with- 
hoia. 

And tbaa, if from the bosom's depth arise 
Thoi^ts that, in giddy drunken dance in- 
trude, 

Aud cloud the brain, there is no kingly 
power. 

That can subdue them— 'Twas Uie sport of 
HeU, 

When first Chase thoughts of murder rose 
upon me ! 

Mmrdeff* soid I ?— Who dares accuse 
roe thus ? 

Had Oscar power like mine— aye hud he 
strength 

Threefold, then gladly would I let the sword 
Decide between U!$.— But this may not be— 
Well, 1 have given into the hand of MardirtT 
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Myself and him-^Is tbistheaimaof mutder? 
No— .No I The sweet harp-player knows 
full weU 

That with the hero’s brow the crown must be 
For ever join'd* Said be not so today P— > 
If against mine he stakes his life at pUy« 

1 am content— iOn Mardi^s wavering soul 
Depends our game. Now there is one to 
three 

In Oscar's ihvoiii^— Stratagem and courage, 
And staunch fideUty, if / succeed. 

The slave tkiust'use. If to him One of these 
Is wantii^, 1 must lose. Who dares to say 
Tliat 1 game like a coward or unfiurly P 
Who ?— .Eve^ pulse that in mine own heart 
vibrates r 

I am mine own accuser ! Yet have 1 
No more than bent the bow — The deed re- 
mains 

Undone ; and yet even now, my fnune is 
tom 


Yngurd. 

k rumoured, has, ever since the loss of 
her son, been in a state of almost utt^r 
mental derangement Bruunhtlda 
cordiiiffly enters soon after^palc, ilis^ 
ilgun^and witli tlic carelessness of 
de^ir in her attire.— She follows. 
Yn^rd (who recoils at her appearance) 
to the fi>reground, Where Irma is sta* 
tiotiefl at hor right hand. 

Srofin. Vngurd ! 'we€ping)Oh 

Yfigsaid 1 

tSihe Mix 4U etedfaetly for ^ fiwrno-- 
ptents. X 

No uiosc eyes indeed, there speaks 

' no sodl 

To sympathize with me \^( Turmng to 
tHwu) 

But thou who art 

A mother, and hast known these deadly 


So fiercely by contending impulses. 

All efforts at endurance would be vain. 

But for this thought, he cannot yet have 
perish'd. 

For Asia watchm him.— df it were past, 
The deed that yet must ba ! Even like a 
wheel . 

Roll on the events and changes of this life $ 
But shall this horror that precedet the crime, 
That mounts up from the heart into the hair. 
Shall this be conquer'd when the deed is 
dofte'f 

When Oscar is no more, am I then free P 
Am I a man again, and sliaU this tenpr— 

( He pauses, J 

Oh seize me with a firmer grasp, ye demons. 
Or let me go 1 Ye heavenly powers, if now, 
I may not be retriev'd. Oh give me up 
At once for ever ! Wbm for one soul thus 
Spirits of good and evil are contending. 
Where shall 1 seek for peace ? Yngw the 
hero 

Thus by a child dethron’d ! Ynguid the 
Bauer— , ' 1 ^; 

The son of pious parents an assassin ! 

Here is no choice, all wisdom is in vain ! 
Rather on madness let me call for aid, 

So should the stream of torturing thoughts 
be lost 

In the wild ocean of delirious dreams. 

And blind fhtuity supply the ulaoe 
Of unavailing pi^ence, and liilfQ, 

With desperate quicfcncss,evciy dark resolve! 

In this article we have generally ab- 
stained as much as may be iVom {mint- 
ing out what is or is not to bd admired ; 
but we cannot help obeying, ^that a 
Rner burst of feeling than thal com- 
mencing with the line,. 

** Oh seize me with a firmer gniR^sr • 
in the preceding soliloquy^ can acaredy 
be found in the prodncilpna bf 
dramatic author. T f 

The tenbirtation of Yp^lV 
able career is now at nahd^ , 
queeti suddenly efilers to adilkmnt^ 
the arrival of Braunhilda, wh<^ ga it 


That I have bom ; and been like me, loo, 
sdoth’d 

By childhood’s bland caresses,— T/ k/m 
know'st well. 

That in thine heart grief would increase to 
madness. 

If to thy one Rmb were lost or iipured. 
Think th^— ob, think of me— that in the 
battle— 

The raging fire that I myself Iwd fanned— 
Have lost him al!^the dear and only one— 
The precious recompence for early love. 
And youthful hopes for ever sacrificed— 
With hatred nave 1 foUowed tliee— oh 
heaven— 

I know no more of all my vain endeavours 
To wound thee— all for envy of thy fortune ! 
Oh, now forget, os I have done ! Forgive 
Braunbilda, and receive her as a fViend !— 
C She kneels before Irma, ) 
Or let me kneeling thus, in penitence. 

Thy wrath appease,andfor my crimes atone;— 
Save Oscar— save him from the tiger's teeth t 
/r. How queen? Thy words are wdd- 
The fiite of war 

Has madothy son a prisonciw.but he lives 
In safe^. . If I heard thee right, tliou 
deem’st 

|lis life in danger. 

, Braun, Hal thou know'st it not ! 

His doom is fixed— his lot is death— The 

Already hued— I see the sword now hover 
Even by one hair above bis head. 

/r. i/nguirPifify) Yngurd? 
iJ^guktedy 

jnilim^I pray thee, do not stay— 
W fiO longer — In bex eyes thou seeit 
^e1^h of that which we were told. 

. /n Be that 

Or false or truo-*King ! husband ! she has 
4 spcdien 

Of Osear, and of murder! If her wolds 
4|M but wild ravings, whcmfoie gvow’at 
thou pale? n : 

.rififnun, ( ITiiA gradwdU^JutOreaeed con» 
fusion qf tkongkL J . v > 

iUny have said, ere now, that my bnln 
wanders-^ 
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And oft, indeedi I think 80 ! That which 
rul^ 

Mine inward senses ever seems to me , 

As if it rose from outward influences ; 

And voices too stem to mine ears addressM, 
That hut reverberate mine own sad thou^ts» 
—Truly this were no wonder .'—since flost 
him— 

The young king Ottfrled in the bottle deld. 
My brain has been so wildetcd— I have 
dream’d 

So much and idly— Count too. 
That itabb’d himself before the marriage 
night— 

The fool, 1 k>v*d him dearly !— so he went— 
And the old OttfVied staid with me— yes, 
old-r 

Yet graceful still— despite of hoarjr locks — 
For he was, but bewitch’d into da ag&— 
And, tho* transform’d^ he came into mine 
arms. 

He th|m grew youi^ again, and psompt to be 
The disciple of love.— He was, forso^. 
My second husband— No, what have 1 said? 
’Twas of my son I should have Oh 

heaven I ( WUh Uhsotm,) 

I know not where he tarries; in his absence 
All is perplexed and clodded. 

/r, hnuck moved,) Wretched mother i 
An horror seizes me I 
. Yu* Theparoxpm 

Increases. Take her to thy waiting maids. 
Thou should’st not look on madness thus. 
Brautt* No, Nol 

1 am not mad— 1 pray thee, speak not of it I 
It robs me of all trust in mine own brain, 
That has been weak since in thebatde's rage 
I was inflam’d, and fever seized upon me, 
And shivering fear succeeded. Bbt I grow 
Better Ijom miy to day. {Looking at Jrma*} 
1 know right well 

Thou art the queen of Norway— my step<* 
daughter— 

Yngubd has thee to wife. 

(iS'Ae /ook» not at tJke king f hut her 
imagination seems otcupied 6g kis 
image, and her qyes assuiNe the cjt- 
j>re8aian of amorous pasnon.) 

The universe 

Has none who with that hero may compare- 
Beauteous lud powerful as the ^ of wuw 
Rapid as lighttung— Arm as in the sea 
The wave-beat rock— but hard too as the 
rock, 

And deadly as the %htning.— Where power 
dwells, 

Violence inhabits too, now good, now evil««- 
Therefore I fear for Oscar. Aye, this now 
If wliat 1 would have said— See, here is Yh* 
mrd— 

Himself is here, who holds my ten a captive; 
Andsinee tlm fools hate lug'^poil this king 
To dve up to my child bl« erbwn, 1 khew 
He has resolved that ^)seilr dbl] not Bve. 
Yn. iands*} It Madiitel ^iis our deep 
thoughts can unlock, 

How shall the deed from wisdom be con«^ 
cealed ? 


' Sir, iioBraunhilddt hutwntehiisg Yn^rd.) 
Who is it that has dared to tell thee diis 9 
Name him— that Yngurd’s sword may to 
his heart 

Thrust back the injurious lie. 

Bram* {periled,) Could it have risen 
In mine own th(n|g^ts ? or did some courier 
bring 

The tidings ? This I cannot tril : to me 
These are alike. Fteev*^ without real harm 
1 feel reality of mflbringi 
Truth lies anmnd tnd doudfly | but all, 
That mine own feverish brain oonoeives,/7r 
me. 

Looks out in horrid light, and bitter wo 
Pouts amply and top truly on my heart. 
King, (to Yn^rd,)' if thou kill’st him, he 
can die but once ; 

Yet though he lives, 1 see him hourty die ; 
His visage pale, and bloated now with poi- 
son— 

Now his wounds bleed— now with the wave 
he struggles— 

Now ftom the rode headlong he totter s— 
Ha! 

She fitops siiddenly, and fixes 
her eyes, as if gazing from a precipice. 
Then her look follows the imogmcd 
diownifaU of Oscar. She takes some 
steps according to the direction of her 
eyes, as if she would contemplate his 
remains, and breaks out into terrific 
lamentation. 

Oh I wo, wo, wo ! See there— see there ! 
Ob, Heaven t 

There lies my child in death— far rnofe than 
death— 

All shattered on the rocks $ and his flne hair. 
So beautiflil and golden, drenched in blood ! 
And i, the base and miserable slave 
Of passion, have done this— Oh ! let me die ! 
(VAe sinks down in an attitude, as if 
watching the dead body.) 

It, ( turned towards Yngurd.) 

Peridi, oh Nature ! and, oh World ! ex- 
jpire ! 

Ye vaulted skies, assume the blush of shame, 
If ever in heroic Yngurd’s soul 
The crime that Madness thus has shadowed 
fbrih 

Has been dohCOlvcd I— Fall out, yc cherish- 
ed locks. 

That ho Has plaited in bve’s happy hours ! 
Fade ftom mine eyes, oh lij^t ! wither, 

. di cheeks I 

And lipff diat hiif hathi kissed !— To dust re- 
^ trnn. 

Oh ftame f that he hath lovingly embrac’d, 
IffltmaVlord is Oscar’s murderer ! 

Fa. (imkh t^gutei^d,) 

What wooM’it thou, wife? Has madness 
fdaeiflluMtooP 

In Oh ! would that madness might in- 
deed o’emwer me. 

If my soul’s dark suspicions, when lie came 
A prisoner flrst before thee, should be more 
Than idle visions ; or if tiiere were cau^c 
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For my chill shivering, when abiid the as- 
sembly 

Thou call’d'st him •• iSerpent !” and thou 
coldly said 

** Proclaim the Coogrew 1*’ or tot that emo- 
tion, 

That visibly had Ada's heart assail'd, 

AVhen Oscar left AlTs train as they surveyed 
The castle, and thett vanish'd 'mid the crowd ! 

Vn. How h-^la he not in her protection 
6tiU? 

/f« No I die hath gone to seauh for bimi 
and thou, 

Thou art like her, disturb'd 
Rise up, Biaunhilda ! 

Assume the rights of misery— sparehim not; 
Convulse him I May thy words all turn to 
fire. 

And melt away the dross of that design. 
That deaves as cankering rust into his soul ! 
Dissolve, as if by lightning, and break 
through 

His obstinate purposes. Then, if unmov'd. 
He wiU commit the deed, ^of which even 
thought 

Is more than hoxrible* curses pursue me 
If 1 survive that foul accomplishment ! 

She is about to go^ but is detained 
by Braunhilda, wiio has slowly risen 
up, keeping her eyes still intently 
fixed. 

israun. Oh! not yet— not yet— stay— 
Where arc my people ? 

They will wash off the gore, and lift him up ; 
His mother cannot do this— That were mote 
Than from weak nature could be hoped— 
Hold ! Silence 1 

Know'st thou not 1 have been the murderess ? 

1 dare not touch him then-^His wounds 
would bleed, 

And my guilt be proclaimed from shore to 
shore— 

Rut leave him not a prey here to the ravens; 
Rear him away— Still onward— onward— 
There— 

Now lay him in the deep grave. I will be 
His tombstone— ever near him— ever faith- 
ful— 

Whether he lies in cradle or in coffin, 

A mother sings his lullaby. 

Ke)ieating the two last versos, (fur, 
in the arigioAl, this speech of Braun- 
hU^ is in a short broken measure, 
and, lilcu all the rest of the play, in 
rhynie)y * she changes into the uncer- 
tam low wavering todudy of a cradle 
song, seems to mllow the dead body 
across the stage/ and then leans, bibrd- 
ing forwards, withdishevell^ bajr,at 
the base of a piUiMT* ^ ^ « 

Yn. Ha ! weremyrtoidutltotfiM^^^^ 
mond . , j 

That no fire mdts, yet would these tones of. 

grief - ,, V ' - '..vs.5 

Dissolve it into tears I Ayo^^lrilbrd pay ^ 
Uioe \ '■ 

Look not thus on me— itrue iadsedf I ftamod 


The dread intent, and it had beenfiilfiU'd, 
And in resistless frenzy whehn'd soul. 

If I had not seen through Uiedira delusion ! 
My guardian angel conquered* Now 1 fed. 
That, .pnnee or slave, he who preserves a 
soul 

UtiBulfied, is the world's free denizen. 

And needs no paltry kingdom. 

Jrma {Overjoyed^) Yngurd ! husband ! 
Hero t king of my heart 1 ftom pain to 
plto&ro 

Thou bear'st me on so suddenly, I scarce 
Gan vmtoreto confide 'tis not a dream ! 

Yn. IfCt Oscar now be summoned— Let 
, him come 

In haste, the visions to dispel that haunt 
His mother's brain ! 

Having already allowed an unusual 
space to this artide, we must now, 
very briefly, analyse the following 
scenes, which are all highly efirctivc, 
and contain a rapid succession of nov 
misfortunes, tending to the climax of 
affliction in this deepest of tragedies. 
In scene eighth. Ask appears demand- 
ing Oscar m her father ; who, in his 
turn, delates that he believed the 
captive still under her protection. She, 
on the contrary, complains tliat she 
has every where sought for him in 
vain, and that the only tidings of her 
uncle-in-law that she has been able 
to obtain, are, that he was lately seen 
in company with Marduft— at which 
information Yngurd is agitated with 
the most agonizing apprehensions. 
Perceiving this, Asia again questions 
him: 

Father 1 whom in my vision 1 beheld 
Fly from thy bloody work— speak— toll me 
truly, 

W’hat mean'st thou ? Where is Oscar ? 

In the ninth scene, a messenger ar- 
rives to inform Yngurd, that Count 
Egrdsiind, with a powerful troop of 
insurgents, is now dmwingnear to the 
castle, to .which Yngurd only replies 
by commanding that Marduff be 
sought for and summoned without 
delay. After an inta-val of the most 
nainfbl su^nse, this officer appears, 
W couatmiaiioe expressing so much 
disquiet that Irma exclaims, 
ask him not! 

His visage has announc'd the honid talc— 
Oscar Is dead— U murdci^d ! 

, Marduff, on the contrary, declares 
thai the, young prince Uvea ; but when 
Yngurd finds, in the course of inves- 
tigation, that Oscar has been widdc uc* 
quainted with his murderous iiiten* 
lions, lie exclaims — 

Curse oh thy tongue— dtjrgrda* witliout the 

deed I 
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Tliere is then no rcsoiiroo<— we cannot both 
Survive ! 

He grasps his Bword> as if with the 
cksign of committing suicide»on whicii 
Asia eagerly interposing, declare that 
she can vouch Oscar's inv!pla!b(e.^ 
secrecy— that their souls are as one^ 
and what she wishes to conceal he 
never can be brought to divulge. 
This interposition le^ to^a fulLolB* 
closure of their mutual attachment, 
which she has concealed even from hm^ 
mother, knowing that such an union 
(although the young prince is but her 
half-unae) is prohibited by the laws 
of Norway. Yngurd immediately re* 
plies—?* 

Thou foolish child, 

A king's word ftamed this law. One word 
of mine 

Can all its power annihilate. I see 
Once more my path of life begin to brighten ! 
^aste, bring him forth ! 

Irma, Asia, and Marduff now are 
about to go— but Braunhilda stops 
them. 

Braun. Bring whom ? Ye are all blind— 
You talk and talk— and still are vdid of 
knowledge^ 

He who survives— 4S but a slave— who dies— 
Has freedom like the biids and wandering 
winds. 

jlsla. Who is this lady ? * 

Braun. Know'st tliou not Brauhhilda, 
Whom fools can mad because she knows yet 
more 

Than she has utter'd ? Thou frail tender 
thing— 

When Egloff stabb'd himself— my h^t re* 
flisted ; 

Go— go— thine will be broken ! 

At this juncttu’c, Durdal rushes in 
with the sudden and overwhelm- 
ing intelligence, that the dead l^y of 
Oscar has been discovered amoUg the 
rocks on the sea shore. He had, as 
the reader no doubt already antici- 
pates, leapt out from the Gote of 
Death," and, being unable, as he in- 
tended, to readi the water, been dash- 
ed to pieces, thus realizing the terrific 
picture in the dream of Asia. ’ 

We have already observed, that 
these concluding scenes are all highly, 
effective. The stage directions ire, 
usual, long and particular ; hut at pre-^' 
sent we must nut dwell on the minute 
details of the catastrophe. 

Marduff hastens out to ascertain, 
by his own eyes, the fhte of his unfor-. 
tunate victim. Asia, noW rejieating 
the last words of her vision, 

** The young knight lay upon the |e)ld of ^ 
death, &C. ^ 

With the wild resolution of despair. 


immediately follows him. Braunhikla 
remains leaning against a pillar, from 
time to time uttering the unconnected 
ravings of insanity. Meanwhile, the 
rebel army has actually reach^ the 
castle, baviitg their power and resolu- 
tion very formidably increased by the 
spirit of indignation, and revenge ex- 
cited by the now putiicly known fate 
of Oscar. Alf, in '(he twelfth scene, 
appears endeavouring to persuade Yn- 
gurd that he ought to fiy for teAmc 
to the Danish fleet which lies in the 
harbour. This deliberation is ' inter-* 
rupted by Marduff, who announces, 
that Asia, immediately oh beholding 
the dead body of Oscar,* rushed head- 
long into the sea, and is drowned. 
The queen, Irma, has also died of 
grief. Thus deprived of wifi^ and 
daughter, Yngura is not prevented 
fVom rushing out into the outer court 
of (lie castle, where the rebels are now 
contending with the royal guanls. 
With supernatural strength and dig- 
nity, he makes his way through the 
tumult; and at one blow fells their 
leader Eerfisatid to the earth. Being 
without nis usual armour, however, 
he is in the same moment mortally 
wounded. 

In the seventeenth and last scene, 
which is deeply impressive, Yngurd 
is again brought upon the stage in 
order to resign his crown to Alt^iid 
to die. 

Vfh Alf— now the toils of my last day 
are o’er— 

Yet seems it not, as if 1 went to sleep ! 

My spirit now looks up as if awakening, 

And my heart feels unwonted strength. Not 
death 

But life may be compared to slumb'rous 
drCams, 

That fade at monung's light— the Eternal 
mom. 

Whose gleam already 1 behold. But once 
WerenHnrtnteiitMms evil; and even then 
1 had not dona tha.deed. But Hell, who 
fear'd 

That Ynguid'a better nature qugbt prevail. 
My ihoughts areomi^shVl whb the speed 

Ye Mble wambrs— ye were faithful still, 
Whife virtue in yottr leadaV heart prevailed. 

' Take now my Ittnds. 

{Tk^fidl an kik ktmdtf and kiss them with 
tears*} ^ ^ ’ 

Bar. iwtoai) Cfit' King ! 

iin gtpd Oh. torturing 

strife 

Of separatioo, end ! 

t?b Alfi^nd reaverin^ hu firm- 
aesf.1 

King Oufried's race 
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Ate fallen. Yet violence has not gained 
from us 

This wreathe of glory. From the treacher- 
ous bands 

Of Egrosund, Nds brought away the crown, 
[//e nakta a aign to Noa^who gives Aim 
the crowTif and turning away, iuraia into 
tears. Vngurd draws Ttearer to Alf .\ ' 
Your ancestor was ruler of both kingdoms. 

[Weakly.\ 

Alf— take beneath your fostering care the 
Normans. 

[He sinks down exhduatcd on Ais kneesi 
and •presents tAo crown.] 

Tell them— ’that as your subject died their 
king. 

Alf> deepljF movedj kneels down be<> 
side the dying hero, and receives 
the crown ;-r-Yngurd then sinks back 
and expires. A solemn stillness reigns 
some moments ; the nobles then 
swear allegiance to their new monarch, 
and procLum him aloud King of Nof« 
way and of Denmark. Braunhilda, 
after a few lines of wild but signiii* 
cant raving, ruslies out with an inten- 
tion of suicide-^nd Alf commands, 
that proper attention be paid to con- 
trol her. The acclamations in ho- 
nour of his coronation are renewed, 
auu the curtain falls. 

We have now concluded, we trust 
not unsatisfactorily, our view of this 
very singular work ; which, however, 
presents ditiiculties to a translator 


which did not exist in the " Guilt," 
the Ancestress/' or the Hakon 
.Jarl,” with which our readers are 
already acquainted. Notwithstanding 
theae^ obstacles, we doubt not that 
eiH^h has been effected to impress 
the poetical student with a due re- 
spect for the rising genius of Milliner ; 
who, with a mind richly stored by the 
toits of laborious application, disdains 
to follow in the beaten tracks of au- 
thorship. { Without a spirit of bold 
experiment, as well as that of humble 
and consecutive study, it is obvious, 
that novelty of excellence cannot be 
gained. That such boldness should 
more and more provoke Uie attacks of 
minor critics, both in his own and in 
foreign countries, was to be expected. 
Such opponents direct their mistaken 
efforts solely to the plucking up of 
weeds, and seem altogether insensible 
to the beauty of those flowers, by 
which the attention of better judges is 
agreeably and advantageously occu- 
pied. How much reason has this poet 
to con^tulate himself on that self- 
possession and steady perseverance, 
which, in despite of the rage of critics, 
who '^admiring wont admire/’ have 
enabled him to acquire, perhaps, a 
wider influence over the popular mind 
in Germany, than any other dramatic 
author of the present era ! 


THOUGHTS OV THE PEOCEEDINGS OF THE SPECIAL COMMISSION. 


The issuing of a commission to take 
trial of treasons in Scotland, is a mat* 
ter of such rare occurrence, as to war- 
rant, on that account alone, the intro- 
duction of some remarks on the pro- 
ceedings held under it ; but in a more 
extended view, it is a matter of gene- 
ral interest, leading to important re- 
sults, and giving rise to reflections 
whicli may be considered not unde- 
serving of notice. 

Since the period (upwards pf a cen- 
tury ago) when the act of union as- 
similated the treason law of Scotland 
to that of England, no trials flir 
treason have taken place on this aide 
of the border, except the trials of 
Watt and Oownie in 1794, and the 
trials under Uie comnussiofi whidi has 
just concluded its sittings.* The 


circumstances which gave occasion to 
this commission, and which have, to a 
certain extent, been disclosed iu the 
coursetof the trials, were serious and 
alarming in no ordinary degree. 

For some time past it has been 
known, that associations of a }K)litical 
nature have existed among the lower 
orders of the manufacturing popula- 
tion, ifi several of the central counties 
of ^tk^d. These associations, under 
the names of Unions and Reading 
Wubsf formed, in most instances, alYer 
a plan proposed by an itinerant orator, 
had for their professed object the ex- 
tension cf political intbriiiution and 
general knowledge. But it was chief- 
ly, if not solely, in the writings of 
those politicians called reformers that 
information was sought, and at was as 


• All the trials consequent on the two rebellions of 1715 and 1745, took place in Eng- 
land by special statutt‘s. 
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^kmU of ref<ntn^ ,thaX the mem<« 
ben of ’ these sodedea connegtited. 

Under that senerid dei^adon were 
comprehended many difitont grades 
of political character ; for it haa at all 
times been an ^ect 
schemed to aboliah nice diadnedofis, 
and include under one general e^khel 
all among whom any aimilaritv ti 
views Gomd be traced, whetherong^ 
ating in pditical a^Beetion or ^olid^ 
antipathy, and wheth^ diredk^’ to» 
warda the same or aoraewhat diAregt^ 
remilts. The views of the fHen^ ot 
reform were probably as yarions aa 
the visions of speculative ^Iktc^nt 
are indnite; but unfbrtnnate^ th^ 
were here the g^es of one sow ; and 
although the didbrence betwixt the 
extremes of rational and radkal ifught 
be apparent to spectatora, who, not 
mixing with the tnnmg, erabrac^ in 
one extended view the whole compass 
of the scene, yet the individuid shades 
of distinction were too nice fbr vulgar 
discernment, and not l^y to strike 
the jaundiced visimi of didse who had 
not the capacity to extend their ob^ 
servAtion ^yond the narrow rmigd of 
their own immediate action* 

Unfortunately, the de|irewd state of 
the manufactures wascalculated to give 
encouragement to these poUtiml asso* 
ciatlons, and to render , tl^m danger^ 
ous. The mind of man is naturally 
active ; and when it cannot find em« 
plovment in iu accustomed sphere, it 
seeks to exercise itsdf in aiiotherr 
Numarous puldic meetings were held, 
in di^ent parts of the country-— The 
unions becaine general throughout the 
manufacturing districts of Scodand— 

Tliey were divided into dasaes ayskni*. 
atically— Aregular commuiiieati<m iTas 
kept up among them— Comn»ttess.iaid 
smb-committees were appointed ifor the 
purpose of forming plans, and digest* 
ing the means of carrying them into 
In every free coui^fy,^ theiee 
are at all times men who make 
their business to minister to then 
levolent afiections of the mindLr^ ^ imd misguided weavers 

Some lode not, perhaps, beyond m HO less than the total lub* 

immediate gain of fnovidiiig tlm pOli» y#sioi| Ilf the BrMbb CanstitnUon ! 
son— some, perhaps, dm at o peaty - • - - - 

distinction' In thehr own narrow drew 
—and many, who havonotbingm lose^ 
wish to enoouraa^ emnuitjbii a^ dis^ 
in the hope that 

may be gained. Tim^ of privatum 
imd dUtress arc the bbsfc suiim tonfve 
^tuxmragement to the views and ex* 

'7 


CAng* 

ertions of these evil spirits. Men 
suffering thw extremity of distress, 
wiAout any immediate prospect of 
relief, are apt to receive with gratitude 
the pre^ptions of any quadc, and 
may bo, pdiiiaded to try the effects of 
any however desperate, llie 

impatient a^ feverish piinds of the 
manufacturers were wrought upon by 
excitiz]^ prescriptfena <rf their po* 
litical empirics, until they became con- 
vinced that disease was rooted in 
the constitutiem^ and that nothing 
diort of a radical change could remove 
it. 

The higher classes were not remiss 
in their endeavours 'to alleviate ihe 
^treas of the. lower orders* Con* 
siderable sums were subscribed, and 
operations were set a-going, to give 
employment to as many as possitde of 
Aose who were unavoidably thrown 
idle; but the supply thus provided 
was necessarily scanty, and the pmson 
dissemiiiated by the emissaries of se- 
dition had already begun to operate. 
The views of the reformers became 
desperate. Their conduct and deport- 
ment towards their superiors was to- 
te^ altered. They had become in- 
dtmKrent and even insolent Equal- 
ity of ri^ts and of iwbperty was the 
eud.at which they aimed, and the par- 
ticular mode of partition and alloU 
n^nt w^ fidready talked of. As 
uiM objects coiud not be accom- 
pHahed without fiirce of arms, it was 
resolvi^ to have recourse to that al- 
tematii^, airf ,tb«y individually set 
about supplying thmselves with such 
anus as chance put within their reach^ 
Great nombersof pikes were manufacw 
tured in, Glasgow and elsewhere, and 
arms were wen by force from such 
as were nqt thought to be friendly to 
the cause. Miscalculated and misled 
as to thehr. owii numbers, and still 
more dppaivsd.as to the numbers of 
^eir friend8,sboth in .this country and 
in.Bngtod; without resources— with- 
out :^At^ without experience — a 


. PU ||w ist^of. April, an inflammatory 
andtrispseuaMaaddxm was placarded 
an^w^ltiamdthitmgh^^ bounds 
^ 'That address, professing 

to the Committee pf Or- 

fer forming, a Provisional 
CfbbifiM recommended a general 
strike of work, and called upon the 
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soldiers to imitate the conduct of 
their brethren in Spain, aftd free their 
country from tyranny and oppression. 

The immediate effect of tliis address 
was a total suspension of work. The 
looms were completely deserted, and 
in general even the cotton mills were 
stopped, in consequence of the spin- 
ners declining to work, although the 
distress had by no means extended it- 
self to them. The state of Glas^w 
in particular became truly alarming. 
The streets were crowded with idle, 
sullen, gloomy, manufacturers, con- 
sulting in groupes, or moving to and 
fro in large bodies, or straggling indi- 
viduals ; and each cotton mill that was 
stopped added several hundreds to the 
number.* This state of anxiety and 
suspense continued for some days, 
during which the Reformers were ob- 
served in different directions practis- 
ing drilling and military evolutions. 
At length, on the night of the 5th, 
some of them turned out in amis in 
different parts of the suburbs of Glas- 
gow, and every exertion was made by 
the leaders to increase their numbers, 
but the attempt was unsuccessful. 
Their resolution seemed to have aban- 
doned them at the moment when ac- 
tive exertion became necessary. The 
lew who actually took up arms, after 
wandering about the suburbs for a 
night, and getting themselves drench- 
ed with rain, found, in the morning, 
that their numbers were rather di- 
minished than increased, and that the 
prospects of support with which their 
leaders had deceived them were vain. 
Their situation was miserable, and 
their cause hopeless — they were panic 
struck, and threw down their arms, 
and fled in all directions. The leaders 
ivho had been the most earnest in 
urging them on, were, as generally hap- 
pens on such occasions, the first to aban- 
don the cause, and seek safety in 
flight, leaving their deluded follower's 
to atone to the injured laws of their 


country. On the same morning a 
more adventurous party, who had 
inarched into Stirlingshire to raise the 
friends in that quarter, were encoun- 
tered at Bonnyinuir by a detachment 
of the king's troops and county yeo- 
manry — a skirmish eni^Ued, in which 
the insurgents were completely defeat- 
ed, and a great number of them made 
prisoners. 

Such were the treasonable proceedings 
which led to the issuing of the Special 
Commission of Oyer and Terminer for 
tne trial of the offenders. The 
commissioners were the four heads 
of Courts, vise, the Lord President, the 
Lord Justice Clerk, the Lord Chief 
Baron, and the Lord Chief Qpmmis- 
sioner of the Jury Court, together 
with the five Lords Commissioners of 
Justiciary. The first sitting of the 
Commission was held at Stirling on 
the 15th of June. There were pre- 
sent, the four heads of Courts, and 
Lords Hermand and Gillies, being the 
two senior Commissioners of Justici- 
ary. The Lord Advocate and all his 
deputes, and Mr Sergeant Hullock 
from England attended on behalf of 
the crown ; and upwards of twenty 
other counsel were present. The 
Lord President delivered an admirable 
charge to the Grand Jury. True bills 
were found against upwards of thirty 
individuals, most of whom were in 
custody. The Court then proceeded 
to Gla^w, Dumbarton, Paisley, and 
Ayr^ and in each of these four coun- 
ties true bills were also found against 
several persons who were in custody, 
and others who had absconded. The 
total number of true bills found, 
amounted to no fewer than eighty- 
eight. The trials proceeded in the 
same order, icpramencing at Stiriing on 
the 13th of July. The first prisoner 
put to the bar was Andrew Hordie, 
and, after a long and anxious trial, the 
jury retired for about ten minutes, 
and returned with a verdict of guilty* 


• With a veiy few honourable exceptions, all the cotton mills in Gla^ow and the 
neighbourhood stopped, in consequence of the treasonable address, and a great many thou- 
sands of persons were thereby' thrown idle. The stop was in most instances caused by 
the spinner H who were earning from ei^toen to thirty shillings a- week, and, therefore, 
had not the excuse of distieis to palliate their ladicalisin. In one or two instances, the 
masters took to themselves the .credit of stopping their works, and throwing idle several 
hundred persons employed in the mills, hssiaes'wc still greater number dependent upon 
them, l^is necessarily added to the da^r, by increasing the crowd, recruiting the 
ranks of the disaflected, and in every respect piOnioting (unintentionally of course) the 
state of things which it was the object aiui purpose of ilic treasonable address to bring 
about. 
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The next prisoner put upon his de- 
fence was John Baird^ who had led 
the insurgents in their engagement 
with the King’s troops, and after a 
patient investigation, he too was con- 
victed of high treason. Eighteen of 
the rcnisdning prisoners then pleaded 
guilty. 

On the 20th, the Court met at 
Glasgow, and was occupied for nearly 
two days in the trial of James Wilson, 
who was in the end convicted. One 
of the remaining prisoners then re- 
quested permission* to retract his piea 
of not guilty, and put in a plea 
of guilty; but the Lord Advocate, 
with a magnanimi^ which does him 
infinite imnour, rentsed to accept tlte 
plea. lie stated, that although ne was 
convinced of the guilt which the pri- 
soner wished to confess, and of the 
strength of the evidence oil which the 
Grand Jury had found bills against 
-the remaining prisoners in that coun- 
ty, he did not mean to ask a verdict 
against any of them. It was not his 
wish, or the wish ’of the government, 
to push the law to its utmost rigour. 
Some examples were necessary, but be 
considered the nrisoners then at the 
bar as the deluded victims of persons 
who had escaped from justice, rather 
than the active instigators of treason. 
He, therefore, declined to call any 
evidence against them, and allowed 
them the benefit of an acquittal. 

On the 26th, the Court met at 
Dumbarton, and Robert Munro, the 
first prisoner nut upon his trial, was 
acquitted. xW Lord Advocate, act- 
ing on the same liberal principle on 
which he had proceeded at Glasgow, 
declined to lead any evidence against 
the others. 

On the 1st of August the Court sat 
at Paisley — after a very long trial, the 
jury found the prisoner (John Speirs) 
guilty of one of the overt acts in the 
nrst count of the indictment, but the 
Court declined to receive the Verdict in 
thot shape, and the jury acquitted him. 

The Court then returned to Stirling 
for the trial of some of the prisoner^ 
there, who, owing to a mistake, bad 
received their copies of indictment at 
later periods than the others ; these 
were eight in number — two of them 
bad pleaded Lord Advor 

eate did not Oall any eyid^e agaipsi' 
the other six, 'but allowed them the 
bettcfit of a verdict of acquittal. 

lastly, the Court sat at Ayr on the 


9th of August, and the first prisoner 
put to the bar pleaded guilty. The 
Lord Advocate, in the same spirit of 
forbearance which marked his conduct 
throughout the whole proceedings, 
called no evidence against the other 
prisoners in that county. 

In the course of these trials, twenty- 
four persons were convicted of high 
treason, and condemned to undergo 
the last punishment of the law. It is 
however probable, that the Royal mer- 
cy wiR be extended to severals of 
them. 

Whether these proceedings will be 
productive of the desired effect, is a 
question which time alone can answer, 
out if any thing was awanting to shew 
forth the efficacy and the mercy with 
which the law is administered, that 
want has now been amply supplied. 
The miserable offenders have seen the 
power of the law in repressing, detect- 
ing, and punishing crime ; and they 
have witnessed the tenderness and 
compassion with which it makes al- 
allowauce for their errors. On the de- 
luded wretches who have been spared 
from the gallows by the lenity of the 
Public Prosecutor, or the mercy of the 
Crown, it is likely that a just and 
lasting impression has been made. 
But, it is much to be feared, that 
there is another class of persons, on 
whose minds the same effects will not 
be produced. There is a class whose 
minds^ are so constituted that they 
cannot conceive Uie operation of any 
noble or generous principle, and who 
wiU therefore be inclined to ascribe to 
some sinister purpose, even the magna- 
nimous act of refusing to accept a vo- 
luntary confession of guilt. ]S^)thing 
short of the menaced vengeance of the 
law impending over their own guilty 
heads, or the sad reality of its execu- 
tion on their associates, can convince 
such pei'sons of the folly of their 
tliohgUts. If they could but look 
around them with an ordinary discern- 
ment of,tbe means of promoting, not 
thaijp own interest, but their own snfv^ 

they would see the utter folly of 

‘ conduct — they would learn, tVom 
what has passed, that however fair 
their plans of reform may seem in the 
discuisidns of the tap-room, where all 
^ animated with the same dc\sirc — 
^veloped in the same ignoiiifce— 
hllna^ by the same prejudices— and 
stwulaled by tlie same potations, they 
are ultCTly unfit for action ; and, wae 
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there no other or more serious difii- similitude to his own situation ? How 
culty to overcome than the unbroken is he to distinguish between the mo- 
union of so many minds in one sys- tives of the Peer, who marks, by an 
tern of crime, it would be impossible offering of £.50, liis gratitude for the 
for them to succeed. The same trea- success of an impious parodist, and 
son which they plot against the gov- the miserable zealot, whose shilling 
ernment will be plotted against them, betokens his devotion to the cause of 
and their most secret sehemes betray- deism or democracy ? 
ed by those, perhaps, in whom they It was thus, that while the “Friends 
repose the greatest confidence. of P 'form,” in their unions and read- 

Such homely truths might be ex- ing-clubs, their tap-rooms and gin- 
pected to force their way to the most shops, thought themselves associated 
unwilling minds ; but they are perpe- in common cause with the “ Friends 
tually scared awajr by those who of Reform” in a more elevated sphere : 
know their influence. What are the The latter manifested no desire to cor- 
Radical Reformers to think and ex- rect the error, but rather endeavoured 
pect, when they observe the conduct to turn it to their advamage* It 
and hear the language of their more is from a repetition of iRch con- 
powerful and intelligent brethren — duet, more than from any other 
the advocates of rational and moderate cause, that much of that good which 
reform. The same undefined epithet might have been expected to have 
of “ Fi lends of Reform,** indicates a flowed from the proceedings of the 
Birnilarity of sentiment and of purpose*: Special Commission, is likely to be 
The affected lamentation of the ra- prevented. The present season may 
tional reformer over declining liberty, pass away, but the seeds which have 
is readily echoed by the hungry and been sown are not altogether crushed ; 
impatient radical : The dismal picture and a repetition of that encourage- 
of distress sketched by the vivid fancy ment,by which they were formerly nou- 
of the enlightened well-fed rational rished, may yet make them bear fruit, 
reformer, is felt in sad reality by his The exertions of the gentlemen of 
poor and humble follower : The cause the different counties, as persons of 
which political rivalship points out to weight and influence, may do much 
the rational reformer as producing that to bring back the minds of the people 
distress, is readily adopted by the iJlo- to a proper tone ; and they have, as 
gical radical: The elegant invective local magistrates, acquired, in the 
of the moderate reformer, is easily course of the late proceedings, an ex- 
adapted, by the political empiric, to pericnce in the mode of exercising 
the coarser taste of his less squeamish their authority, aud a knowledge of 
brother: Tlie catastrophe which the circumstances and character, which 
rational reformer predicts as inevitable, must give them a much greater power 
is gladly accelerated by tlie miserable and efficiency than they tbrmerly pos- 
radical, in the hope that it may termi- sessed. There is no reason to uppre- 
nate his sufferings. How is he to hend that in either caj^city they will 
view, but as frientls, the professed ad- be remiss, although in one county 
versaries of those to whom he ifi^ro- they have just cause to complain tJiat 
neously taught to ascribe liis suflbr- they were deserted, at the ver^ 7 /fo- 
ings ? What is he to expect but sup- ment of gy^eaiest danger y by the indi- 
port, from those who palliate every vidual whose paramount duty it was 
enormity, and exult in every tem- to endeavour, by every means in his 
porary advantage gained by his asso- power, to preserve the tranquillity of 
ciates ? How is he to view, but as ad- tlie county, and by him who, by 
inircrs of his principles and ^ojects, their suffrages,* they had marked as a 
those who laud the same {HWcipleSi worthy representative of their princi- 
and glory in the success of the same pies, and as the fittest depository of 
projects in other countries, and daily their trust, and best guardian of their 
drag these before him in parallel and interests. 

* Fpr some clays previous to the Ist of April, the Radical Proclamatiob was vaguely 

talkef ol*, mid there was a general expectation that some great movement would be made 
by tlie Radicals on tliat day, or on the ^fonday. On Friday, die 3Ist of Marcli, Lord 
Archibald Hamilton set out from Hamilton Palm, and, turning his back to Lanarkshire, 
made for Edinburgh, where he was seen on the iSd of April. From dicncc he betook 
himself U) London. 
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jyeaOh qf Tanmeamea^ king qf the Sand~ 
ivick Aooountfi from PetroMW- 

lowsk, in KamtschatkA^ of the 10th Nov. 
1819, received by way of Petersburgb, 
give the following particulars of the 
of Tammeamea, ung of tlie Sandwich Is- 
lands, which event took place in the month 
of March of the same year. The state- 
ment is derived from the re^iOTts of Ameri* 
can vessels. 

** Before the death of the King, an ex- 
traordinary phenomenon took pla^t with- 
in the sj^ of three hours, the water of 
the ocean ftse and fell on the coasts of the 
Sandwich islands for -a space of six feet, 
with such a regularity and calmness that 
the ships in the harbour, and thr villages 
situated near the coast, suffered not the least 
injury. The inhabitants of Owaihi looked 
upon this as an omen of their SoveKugn*s 
approaching death. In tiie mean time, his 
Majesty him collected roimd Ills death-bed 
all the chiefs of the islands submitted to 
his power ; and he made them jironiise re- 
ligiously to maintain ad the useful esta- 
blishments founded bv him, ** which we,’* 
he said, ** owe to tne wMte peo^e tliat 
have come to live among us.” These he 
requested to be respected before ^ others ; 
that their jicopei^ should be held sacred, 
and those r^bts and privileges be preserved 
to the white visitors, which they lira enjoy- 
ed during his reign. Hereupon^hc appoint- 
ed one of his sons, named Rio-Rio, to he 
his successor. This youth, of about twenty 
years old, has been brought up in the Eu- 
ropean manner, and is said to speak Eng- 
lish tolerably welL According to the cus- 
tom of the country, Tammeamea made all 
the present chiefs take the oath of allegi- 
ance to this newly-appointed sovereign, and 
rmmmcnded him, on account of his youth, 
to the care of his consort, by which act he 
made her the temporary and virtual regent 
of all his possessions* A few hours after, this 
remarkable prinpe expired. By the law of 
these islanders, the acknowledge successor 
is, obliged to leave the sjpot, and even the 
island, where the sovereign died. But the 
bold end ambitious your^ Rio-Rio said to 
his friends on his depajrture from Owaihi, 
** Since my father has thought me worthy 
to reign, in preference to my brothers, X 
shall suffer no other power over me : and 
after the expihuion ot the dme, 1 declare 
to you, 1 shall either return as actual king, 
or MYCT return alHre.” The chiefs, who 
h^^remaiDcd at Owaihi, were engaged in 
nlmtary exercise, and the whole island was 
filled with warriors, mostly anned in the 
European style. Even foreign sliips in the 
harbour were obliged to 'arm Uiemselves, 


This was the critical situation of these re- 
mote islands, when the Amencan ship left 
them. They are, however, of opinion, that 
young Rio-Rio, supported by a numerous 
party, and even by the Americra ships that 
are mere, will, although not without blood- 
shed, succeed to the throne. The property 
found after the death of the King, and which 
he had acquired in trading with the Euro- 
peans, amounted to, half a million of Spa- 
nish piasters in cash, and the same value in 
goods, besides several well-fitted merchant- 
men. An ipamense fortune for a chief, 
who, in 1795, during Vancouver’s residence 
near these idands, exchanged, in common 
with hia subjects, bananas and figs, for the 
English M nails. Ho then assisted the 
saifors in liilBing the water-casks, and fitting 
the iron hoops to the casl^s, in which he 
showed mudi skill. And this barbarian 
died twenty-four years after, a well-inform- 
ed and powerful prince, master of the whole 
Sandwich Archipelago. 

Southern or Antarctic Cowfiwc///,— This 
important discovery, which will be attended 
with incalculable advantages to our trade 
in the South Seas, was made last year by a 
Mr Smith, master of the William, of Blythe, 
in Nprlhumberland. Our South Sea traders, 
who, during hostilities between this country 
and Spain, nave been subjected to the great- 
est difficulties and privations, will now be 
independent of Spain or any other Power 
possessing South America. Mr Smith ran 
for ^0 or three hundred miles along this 
continent, which formed large bays, abound- 
ing with the spermaceti whale, seals, Ike. 
The drafts and soundings taken by the dis- 
coverer are in the possession of our Govern- 
ment. The following brief account has been 
given of the discovery 

** A Mr Smith, master of the William, 
of Rlythe, in Northumberland, and trading 
between the Rio Plata and Chili, in endea- 
vouring to facilitate his passage round Cape 
Horn, last year, ran to a higher latitude 
than is usual in such voyages, and in lat. 
69, 30, and 60 west long, mscovered land. 
As circumstances would not admit of a close 
examilMiliraf he deferred it until his return 
to Btt^nias A 3 ^e 8 , when he made such fur- 
^IktH^w^ations as convinced him of the 
imjpaftimee of his discovery. On making it 
Buenos Ayres, speculation was 
sei oil alert, and the Americans at that 
plai^ became very anxious to obtain every 
information necessary to their availing them- 
selves of a discovei^ which they saw was 
pr^nant with vast benefit to a commercial 
people* Captain Smith was howe^r too 
much of an Englishman to assist their spe- 
cuJaUoitt, by affording tliem that knowledge 
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of his secret wiiicli it was so necessary for 
them to possess^ and was determined that 
his native country only should enjoy the 
advantages of his discovery ; and on his re- 
turn to Valparaiso, in February last, he de- 
voted as much time to the developement of 
it as was consistent with his primary object, 
a safe and successful voyage. 

He ran in a westward direction along 
the coasts, either of a continent or numerous 
islands, for two or three hundred miles, 
forming large bays, and abounding with the 
spermaceti whale, seals, &c. He took nu- 
merous soundings and bearings, draughts 
and chart of the coast ; and, in short, did 
every thing that the most experienced ):avi« 
gator, despatched purposely for the object 
of making a survey, could do. He even 
landed, and in the usual manner took pos- 
session of the country for his Sovereign, and 
named his acquisition New South Shetland. 
The climate was temperate, the coast moun- 
tainous, apparently uninhabited, but not 
destitute of vegetation, as firs and pines 
were obscrvalile in many places ; in short, 
the country had upon the whole the appear- 
ance of the coast of Norway. After having 
satisfied himself with every particular that 
time and circumstances permitted him to 
examine, he bore away to the North, and 
pursued his voyage. 

** On his arrival at Valparaiso he com- 
municated his discovery to Captain Sherrifif, 
of his M^esty*8 ship Andromache, who 
happened to be there. Captain S. imme- 
diately felt the importance of the communi- 
cation, and lost not a moment in making 
every arrangement for following it up ; he 
immediately despatched the "William, with 
officers from- tlie Andromache ; and in this 
stage the last letter from Chili left the expe- 
dition, with the most sanguine expectation 
of success, and ultimate advantages result- 
ing from it ; and, if we arc correctly inform- 
ed, a fully detailed narrative has been for- 
warded to (Jovernment. 

“ On taking a cursory view of the charts 
of the Southern Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, 
it will be seen, that though Captain Cook 
penetrated to a much higher latitude, an^ 
consequently drew his conclusion from ob- 
serving notliing but vast mountains of ice ; 
it will be seen also that his meridian was 45 
degrees further to the west of New South 
Shetland, leaving a vast space unexplored 
on the parallel of 68, between that and 
Sandwich Land, in longitude 28 west. He 
again made 67, or hereabouts, but in longi- 
tude 137 to 11>7 west. Pcrousc ascended 
no higher than 60, 30 ; Vancouv^ about 
55 ; (^er navigators passing in the Straits 
of Magellan and Le Maire, and mo^ of 
them passing as close Cape Horn as possible, 
in order, as they thought, to shorten the 
passw to tlic Pacific, are circumstances 
tliat msonably accoimt fur the protracted 
period to which so inq>ortiint a discovery 
h^ts been delayed. It is stated, in recent ar- 


rivals from Valparaiso, that the brig William 
had returned from the survey. On her arrival 
off the harbour, and making her report to Cap- 
tain Searle of the Hyperion, orders were given 
that no intercourse with the shore should 
be permitted. This has naturally led to the 
inference, that the discovery turns out to be 
important, and that this precaution is taken 
to prevent the interference m claim of any 
foreign nation, previous to the usual mea- 
suras of taking possession in the name of his 
Dritanoiio Majesty. The only draughts- 
matton the station, competent to perform 
the scientific part of the investigation, was 
Mr Done, a son of the distinguished artist 
of that name ; he accordingly went in the 
Williams, and made the drawings of the 
coast,** &c. For the alH>ve inlerntlng intcl^ 
Ugcnce, we are indebted to the Literary Ga* 
zettCf from which most of the papers and 
jountale have copied without acknowledge 
merit. 

Large Block of Amethyst block of 
amethysts has been sent from Brazil to Cal- 
cutta, four ‘ feet in circumference, and 
weighing 98 lb& 

Substitute for Potato. — It has lately been 
stated, that there grows in Santa Fe de 
goia, a root more nourishing and prolific 
than the potato. It is called Aiokatskaf 
and rcsenibles the Spanisli chesnut in taste 
and firmness. 

Grand Surgical Operariow.— The most sur- 
prisinff and honourable operation of surgery 
is, witnout any contradiction, that lately exe- 
cuted by M. Bicheuand, by taking away a 
part of the ribs and of the pleura. The jia- 
tient was himself a’ medical man, and not ig- 
norant of the danger he ran in this operation 
being had recourse to, but he also knew that 
his disorder was otlierwise incurable. He 
was attacked with a cancer on the internal 
surface of the ribs and of the pleura, which 
continually produced enormous fungosities, 
that had been in vain attempted to be re- 
pressed by the actual cautery. M. Bicher- 
and was obliged to lay ^the ribs bare, to 
saw jftway two, to detach them from the 
pleura, and to cut away all the cancerous 
part of that membrane. As soon as he had 
made the opening, the air rushing into the 
chest occasioned the first day great suffering 
and distressing shortness of breath ; the sur- 
geon could touch and see the heart through 
pericardium, which was as transparent 
os glass, atid could assure himself of the 
total insensibility of both. Much serous 
fiuid flowed from the wound, as long as it 
remained oj)en, but it tilled up slowly by 
means of ihe adhesion of the lung with the 
pericardium, and the fleshy granulations 
thatVere formed in it. At length the pa- 
tient got so well, that on the twenty-seventh 
day after the operation, he could not resist 
the desire of going to the Medicinal School 
to see the fragments of the ribs that had 
been taken iVoni Iiim, and in tlirce or fom: 
days afterwards, he rciiuncd home, and 
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went about kis ordinary business. The 
success of M • Hicherand is the moTe impoi- 
tant» because it will authorize, in other ca- 
ses, enterprizes which, aceording to received 
opinions, would appear impossible ; and we 
shall be less afraid of penetrating into the 
interior of the chest. M. Riqherand even 
hopes that hy opening the pericardium it- 
self, and using proper injections, we may 
cure a disease that has hitherto been always 
fatal, the dropsy of that cavity. 

Chinese Account of £oo-CVu)0.— The fol- 
lowing account is taken from a continua- 
tion of the Chinese Official hfemoirs, con- 
cerning the Loo-choos, first publish^ in 
the reign of Kang-ke (about A. D. 1*700) 
and now extended to the 13th 'year of the 
reign of Keaking (A. D. 1809). Printed at 
PeWng, with moveable Chinese types. 

To the Editor' of the Gleaner,„^$b:^m, 
Want of sufficient time and means to as- 
certain the character of a people, is a dif- 
ficulty that all European voyagers, who 
first visit any fordgn country, labour un- 
der : and it is their common failing that, 
without sufficient time and means to know 
it, they venture to pronounce tlie character 
of a ])cnple, and tliui conummicate, with- 
out intentionally telling any untruths, 
erroneous impressions to the nations of 
Europe. 

In the case before us, his Majesty's ships 
tlic Alceste and the Lyra visited Loo-choa 
for a few weeks. The captains, officers, 
and men, on the one hand, put a constraint 
on themselves : were harmless as doves, and 
liberal as princes, in order to gain confi- 
fidence wuth the natives; the natives, on 
the other hand, kept a constant watch on 
their own people, anti on the Europeans, 
both night and day. They were afraid of 
giving offence ; u.scd every possible precau- 
tion to prevent crime, and supplied gratis 
every want of the powerful strangers who 
bad visited them, wliilst at the same time 
they confined them to the beach or to their 
ships. Both sides were acting an artificial 
part, whicli it would have been impossible 
to keep up for any length of time, and in 
which the real, natural, and undress cha- 
racter of cither side was never developed. 
The personal observation of the voyagers 
was very limited, and whatever lies the peo- 
le of Loo-choo diose to tell, tlie English 
ad no means of detecting them. The 
sample, therefore, which is given of the 
character of the people of Loo>choo, is not 
sufficient to enable us to judge of the whole; 
we might as well give a man a single brici 
of an edifice, and tell him by that to judge 
of the size and proportion of the whole 
building. * 

The Chinese call the Loo-choo Islands 
Lew-kew nations, and from the Chinese 
has arisen tlie European spelling on maps, 
rw. Lc-kjo and Liquio. After tliq atten- 
tion paid to the language by Lieut. Clifibrd 
on board the Lyra, there can b^ no doubt 


that Loo-choo is more correct than the 
Chinese. 

AYatirricf.— The superficies of the terri- 
tory of the United States from the Atlantic 
to the Great Ocean is estimated ^t 2,257,000 
square miles, and the population at eleven 
millions. The proportion of Whites to 
Blacks has increased as follows since the 
year 1790: in that year there were 27 
blades to 100 whites ; in 1800* the propor- 
tion wan 20 to 100; and in 1910 only 19. 
The number of emigrants that arrived in 
the dififerent states in 1794 was about 
10,000; in 1817, 22,240, of whom 11,977 
were British or Irish. From the British 
possessions in America there arrived the 
same year 2901 individuals. 

Population qf' Glasgoto . — By a late sur- 
vey, finished 26th Feb. last, the population 
of Glasgow and its suburbs appeared to be 
148,798. 

New Expeditions in the Arctic Ocraw— 
M. the Count de Homanzow is fitting out, 
at bis own expense, an expedition which 
is to set out fipin Teliouktches, so as to 
pass over the solid ice from Asia to Ame- 
rica, to tlie north of Behring's Strait, at the 
point where Cook and Kotzebue were stop- 
ped. The same nobleman is also fitting out 
an expedition which is to ascend one of the 
rivers which disembogue on the western 
coast in Russian America, in order to pene- 
trate into the unknown tracts that lie be- 
tween Icy Cape and the river Mackenzie. 

Trigonometrical AV/rt/fjy#.— The elaborate 
survey commenced in the year 1784, by 
G^. Roy, and since continued by Colonels 
Mudge and Williams, is now proceeding 
under the immediate direction of Captain 
Colby, of the engineer department, with a 
degree of accuracy hitherto unknown in this 
branch of local topography. 

Etna and Vcsuvius.^E letter from Pa- 
lermo says, ** tliat the academy of that city 
had sent some persons to Mount Etna, who 
affirm that, while they stood on the crater 
of that volcano, they heard from it tlie 
thundering of the late eruption of Mount 
Vesuvius ; which gives room to conjecture 
that these two volcanoes have some subter- 
raneous communication with each other. 

Temple of Jupiter Frediani, 

an Italian trav^er, writes from Egypt that 
he has succeeded, after sixteen days of 
excessive fatigue across the deserts of 
Lybia and Marmerique, in reaching the 
famoua temple of Jupiter Ammon, called 
ijhe Great Temple, which no person ap- 
ptaiv to have visited since the time of 
Alexander the Great. M. Frediani had 
with him an escort of 2,000 men, and 
bad to fight his way to this celebrated mo- 
mimcnt. 

Measurement of the AfertfBaa.— The ope- 
rations now canying on, by order^pf the 
king of Denmark, for measuring an arc of 
the meridian, in Denmark and Holstein, 
arc to be eoutinued through the kingdom 
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of Hanover. For tho purpose of accurately 
examining and describing tlic vegetable 
productions of tlie kingdom of Hanover, 
his Majesty has been pleased to approve 
of the appointment of a physiographer for 
that purpose, and of the nomination of 
Dr G. F, W. Meyer to the ofKcc, with the 
title of Counsellor of Economy {Qekonomic^ 
Rath.) 

Greek Collegcs,^^M. Kouinas, first Pro- 
fessor in the Great College at Smyrna, and 
distinguished by his learning among the 
•Greeks, has just published, at Vienna, the 
two last volumes of his “ Course of Philo- 
soph)i^** The whole work is a methodical 
abstract of all the best compositions of the 
German philosophers. Its object is to in- 
struct the Greeks in modern philosophy, and 
its circulation is likely to be very consider- 
able. 

The printing-office established at Chios 
has commenced its operations, and is now in 
full activity. Its first production is an ex- 
cellent discourse of M. the Professor Bam- 
bas, read the year before last, at the Open- 
ing of the course of the Great (Jollege of 
Chios. This discourse is so elegant in its 
typography, that it might seem to come 
from the presses of London or Paris. l*his 
office will gradually spread, throughout 
Greece, a number of valuable works, tjiiat 
m?y contribute t(» the regeneration of this 
once classical land. 

A College on a large scale is about to be 
founded at Zagori, in the province of Epirus. 
The voluntary donations for this establish- 
ment amount already to 60,000 francs. M. 
Neophytos Doucas, a learned Greek eccle- 
siastic, has contributed himself the sum of 
10,000 francs. 

Observatory at the Cape of Good Hope.-^ 
Among the new aids for promoting ihe 
science of astronomy, is tlic intended 
establishment by the British government 
of an Observatory at the Cape of Good 
Hope, with an establishment fitted for 
cultivating the local advantages whidi in- 
vite practic:il astronomy to m^e this place 
one of its scats. 

Roman and Geiman Anti<}uUkif$,^*Vhe 
Prussian Chancellor of State has given or- 
ders for collecting togetlicr, into tlie Mu- 
seum at Bonn, tlic Roman and German an- 
tiquities which are now dispersed in various 
parts of the provinces of Westphalia along 
the Rhine. Every proprietor of land may 
undertake whatever diggings or exwiina- 
tions he pleases on his own estate ; but ||e 
will not 1)0 allowed to displace th^ Atid- 
quitics, which, by the station tlicy 
are historical monuments. Tliis affithuim 
is due to tlic object, and to the.intentibu of 
past ages. It, therefore, gives us pleasure 
to announce, that a society of men of learn- 
ing has been formed in Silesia, for the pur- 
pose of explaining and publishing the onri- 
quities found in that province ; and also 
another for tlie same purpose is formed at 
Naumburgh, in Thuringia. There can be 
1 


little doubt of this disposition spreading to 
other i)rovinces ; and perhaps it may be- 
come general under the patronage of the 
various governments of Europe. The 
whole, when properly arranged and di- 
gested, will doubtless^ elucidate many points 
of history which are now obscure. 

Printing in Otakeite.^^, TurgeniefT, 
Counsellor of State to his Imperial Majesty, 
ha6 made a report to die Bible Society uf 
Petersburgh, in which it is stated that the 
Enghsii missionaries have established a 

{ ircss in that island, at which 3,(KX) Bibles 
lave been printed. They were all sold in 
the space of three days, for three gallons 
of cocoa-nut oil each. The books of Moses, 
translated into the Otaheitan language, have 
been printed at the same press ; also a ca- 
techism for the use of^the inhabitants. 
These liave been distributed gratuitously. 

Mode of ascertaining the anwnnt and 
weigftt of a Shlp*s Curgo.mmAt has often 
been a subject of complaint, that there was 
no method that could be wholly depende<l 
upon for ascertaining the amount uf tl>e 
cargo which a vessel is able to contain, and 
also to discover tlie exact weight of the 
cargo. Mr Jacob Rcitmayer, a mechanist 
of Mayence, has succeeded in remedying 
this defect, by means of a new invention, 
a model of which has been presented to the 
central committee for regulating the navi- 
gation of the Rhine, now sitting here. 
This machine resembles in its principles, 
the platforms used on land for weighing 
waggons, &c. It ms built in the water, at 
a place where the dqjth is always the same, 
whether the ships, when empty, are brought, 
and you may tell with the greatest accura- 
cy, by means of a scale (or scales) at the 
sides of the machine, how high and broad 
^tlie vessel is, and what is its weight in the 
water when empty. As tlic scale is calcu- 
lated upon hydraulic principles, from deci- 
meter to decimeter, according to the make 
of the sliip in its cubic contents, and ac- 
cording to tlie buoyant power of the water, 
nothing more is necessary than to place the 
vessel, when loaded, in the machine, which 
will immediately shew the weight of the 
vessel and cargo, from which the weight of 
the vessel, when unloaded, is to be de- 
ducted. 

Patent Fmc/.— -A patent vessel is build- 
ing in Hull, and is well worth the attention 
of ship-owners ; she has no timbers, but is 
constructed of five alternative layers or 
courses of plank, crossing each other at 
right angles, a mode of building which 
soems to give great strength, as slie has no 
floor heads nor futtock feet, so difficult to 
secure in other vessels. 

' Diving UcU . — The first use of the djving 
bell in Europe was at Toledo, in Spain, in the 
year 1 588, before ilie Emperor Charles V. 
and ten thousand spectators. The experiment 
■#as made by two Greeks, who, taking a 
very large kettle suspended by ropes with 
tlto moutii downwards, fixed plunks; in the 
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middle of its concavity, upon which they 
laced themselves, and with a lighted catu 
le gradually descended to a considerable 
depth. In 1683, William Phipps, tlie son 
of a blacksmith in America, formed a pro- 
ject for searching and unloading a rich 
Spanish slup siu^ on the coast of Hispan- 
iola. He reprewMted his plan in such a 

{ dauaible manner, that Charles II. gave 
lim a ship, and furnished him with every 
thing necessary for his undertakhig ; but 
being unsuccessful, he returned in great 
poverty. He then endeavoured to procure 
another vessel from James 11. ; but failing 
in this, he got a subscription opened for 
tlic purpose, to which the Duke of Albe- 
marle l^gdy contributed. In 1687, Phipps 
set sail in a ship bf 200 tons burden to try 
his fortune once more, having previously 
engagetl to divide tlic profits according to 
the twenty shares of which the subscription 
consisted. At first, all his labours proved 
fruitless ; but, at last, when he seemed al- 
most to despair of success, he was fortunate 
enough to bring up so much treasure, that . 
he returned to England with the value of 
two hundred thousand pounds sterling. Of 
this sum he got about twenty thousand, and 
the Duke ninety tliousand pounds. Phipps 
was knighted by the King, and laid the 
foundation of the fortunes of Uie present 
noble house of Mulgrave. 

Extraordimri/ heat at Hagdad^-^On the 
26tli of Ailgust of last year,i the thermo- 
meter at Bagdad, rose in the shade to 120*^ 
Fahrenheit, and at midnight was lOB**; 
many persons died, and tlie priests propa- 
gated a report that the day of judgment 
was at band. 

Red Snow of Baffin^ Bay . — The nature 
of this substance was explained in Mr Bau- 
er s |)a])er read before the Hoyal Society on ^ 


the 11th of May, as noticed in a former 
number. In the winter he put some of the 
red globules forming this substance into a 
phial with compressed snow, and placed 
the phial in the 6pen air. A thaw hav- 
ing melted the snow, he poured off the 
water, and added ftesh snow. In two 
days the mass of fungi was found raised in 
little heaps, which gradually rose higher, 
filling the cells of the tee. Another ^aw 
came on, and the fungi fell to the bottom, 
but of about twice their original bulk. 
They appeared capable of vegetating in wa- 
ter, but in this case the globules produced 
were not red, but green. The author 
found that excessive cold killed the original 
fungi : but their seeds still retained vitmity, 
and if immersed in snow produced new 
fimgi, generally of a red colour.— Snow, 
then, seems to be the proper soil of these fungi. 

Copper Mifie near About 

six, months ago, a labourer employed in 
cutting a drain on tlie farm of Knrick, the 
property of Mr Murray of Broughton, dis- 
covered what ap^ieared to be a rich vein of 
copper ore. This discovery was of course 
intimated to the proper quarter, and on a 
farther search being made, it was thought 
advisable to begin operations upon an ex- 
tended scale. A short time afterwards the 
min| was let to a company in Cornwall, 
who lately commenced working with great 
spirit, and last week shipped a cargo of ore 
(upwards of 40 tons) on board the sloop 
Samson, for Llanelly, Carmarthenshire. 
It gives us much pleasure to record the ex- 
istence of such a mine in Galloway, and we 
trust the capital already sunk ih working it, 
will in the end amply repay both the tacks- 
men and the public spiritetl proprietor of tlie 
beautiful estate of Cally .— and 
Galloway Courier, 


WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 

LONDON. 


AyoTHEir volume of Mr Surtees’s Topo- 
grapJiy of Durham may be shortly expect^. 

The Author of Dr Syntax in Swch of 
the Picturestpie,’* is preparing another work, 
which will shortly appear, in eight monthly 
parts, under the title of “ Dr Syntax in 
Search of a Wife with coloured engrav- 
ings, after Rowlandson *4$ designs. 

Twenty-four Select Vicw»of the Princi- 
pal Ruins of Rome, with a Panoramic Out- 
line of the Modern City, from the Capitol ; 
from Drawings token on the spot by Henry 
Abbott, Ksq. To be completed in eight 
numbers, at £1, Is. each. 

Mr William Allen, Lecturer on Chemical 
Philosophy, &c. is about to publish Lec- 
tures on the Temper and Spirit of the Chris- 
tian Religion, addressed fo the numerous 


Parties which agitate and divide the British 
Empire. 

Travels in Syria and Mount Sinai ^ by J. 
L* Burkbardt. 

A Biblkigraphical List of all the Books 
written on the Art of Angling, by Mr J. H. 

"^e Antiquities of Stokc-Newington ; by 
Robinson, Author of the Antiquities of 
Tottenham, witli portraits. 

The History of the Causes and R fleets of 
the Rhenish Confederacy, from the Italian 
of the Marquis Lncchesmi. 

The Topography of Athens, with some 
RelDoarks on its Antiquities ; by Lieut-Col. 
Leake. 

A Guide to the Stars, being an easy Me- 
tliod of knowing the Relative position of aU 
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the principal fixed Staw, in 4tOrWith 18 Selections from Letters M^iUjen during a 
plates i by Henry Brook, formerly a senior Tour in the United States in 181 1, iUustni- 
Officcr in (he Naval Service of the East In- tive of the Native Indians and the Emi- 
dia Company. granU) by Mr £. Howitt. 

In an 8vo volupoe, M^oirs of the Lifb, The Margate Steam Yadit*s Guide ; by 
Writings, and Religious Connexions, of the R. B. Watts. 

Rev. Dr J. Owen ; by the Rev. W. Orme. Mr George Baker is about to publidi the 
Devonia, a poem, in five eantos, descrip. first part of his Hiatofy; if . Northampton- 
live of the Scener 3 r of Devon, with Histon- shire. T 

cal Anecdotes and Legendary Tales { by the A seket Cabinet of Natiual History, witli 
Rev. G. Woodley of St Mary's, SeiUy. 86 elegant coloured platel ; by the late Dr 
Another volume of Mr Clutterbudk's To- Shawo. 

I^raphy of Hertfordshire will soon be pub- 'Ihe First Day in Heaven, a KragmenL 
fished. The Story of Ziani, an Italian Tale. 

Collections relative to Claims at the Core- Supreme Bon Ton, and Bon Ton by 

nations of sevetid Kings of England, begin- ProfMin* b Novel, 3 vols 18mo. 
ning with King Richard II. being cumis Mr James Sevan, surgeon to tlie Lincoln 
and interesting Documents, dtnived from County Hospital, has in the press a Disser- 
authentic Sources. tationonthe Treatment of Morbid Local 

Corrections and Addidons are solicited Afibedons of Nerves, to which the Jackso- 
for the new lildition of Cajiper's Topogra- nian Prisse of the CaUege of Surgeons was 
phical Dictionary of tlie United Kingdom, adjudged. 

which is now in the press. In a kw days will be published, in 8vo, 

Select Biography, Part HI. containing History o# die Causes and Effects of the 
the Life of A^hbishop Cranmer, by Gilpin, Rhenish Confederacy ; by the Marfxuis 
with a iKMtrait. Luchessim, Member of tlic Society of 

Preparing for publication, Sketches On 48 Sciences and Belles-Lettres at Berlin, and 
4to plates, representing tlic Native Tribes, formerly Minister of Prussia at the Court 
Animals, and Scenery of Southern Africa, of France. From the Italian, 
from Drawings made by the late Mr S. Da- In a few days will be published, llcn- 
nicl, engraved by Mr W. Daniel. ry VIII. and 6corge IV.” or die Case 

Mr Accum has in the press, a Treatis^n fairly stated ; by Thomas Harral : contain- 
D'lniestic Chemistry, containing concise In- ing, 1st, Strictures, historical and Ulustra- 
struedons for preparing good and wholesome tive. on the English Law of Divorce, par- 
home-made Bread, Beer, Wine, Vinegar, ticularly as it respects Royalty, with a ge- 
Pickles, Conserves, and cither Ardcles. neral new of the modes of Prosecution— by 
A Natural Arrangement of Bridsh Plants ; Impeachment, Bills of Pains and Penaldcs, 
by S. F. Gray, Apothccaiy, Lecturer on Bills of Attainder, &c. ; 2d, Historical 
Botany and the Materia Medico, and Au- Sketch of the Trials of Henry Vlll.'s 
thor of the Supplement to the f^airaacO- Queens— Catharine of Arragon, Anne Bo- 
peias. - leyn, and Catherine Howard ; 3d, Narru- 

Thc Monitor's Mimual, or Figures made tive of the former and recent proceedingb 
easy for the use of Schools ; by Mr Fitch agaitist her present Majesty, Caiolinc, 
of Stepney. Queen Consort of George IV.; Lastly, A 

A History of the l.ife and Sufferings of Parallel between the Lives and Characters 
the Rev. Ur John Widiff; by the Rev. J. of Henry VIII. and his present Majesty, 
Lewis of Margate, 8vo. George IV. 


EDINBURGH. 

A Discourse, by the Rev. William Gil- the recently published History of Renfrew- 
lespie, Minister of Kells, Chaplain to the shire, having now made considcn*blc pro- 
Kirkcudbright Gentlemen Yeomanry Ca- gresa m the Work, announces to the rioble- 
valry, dclivettd before them at Kirkcud- men and gentlemen more immediately con- 
bright, 30th July 1820 ; With some Re- neeted with the District referred to, and to 
marks, explanatory of the circumtstonces the Inhabitants generally of the County, the 
which have compelled the Author to obtrude near approach of the period at which his 
himself on the notice of the Public. volume will be put to press. He would, at 

The Author of ** Verses in Memoiy pf (he same time, respectftilly, but earnestly, 
Dunbar Collegiate Church,” will Solicit the assistance of all who may be able 

publish “ The Luckless Drave, cowtnemo- to render it, towards making the second vo- 
rativc of the Wreck of the Dunbar lame complete, not only in itself, but as 

Boats in 1577 5 with other Poemsi In the correcting any inaccuradas that may have 
Notes and lUustratibns appended to this cjcpt into the first. Notices of eitlier omis- 
volumc, arc many interesting Researches sions or errors, observed in the first volume, 
relative to the Witches of East Lothian. * will be gratefully received and pointedly at- 
The Editor of the additiomd volume to tended to. *J1m! loan of books, maps, plans, 
VoL. VII. 40 , 



Works prcparitif^ for Vublicdllnn, CAug. 


LiigravinjiTs, drawings, sketchc«, or docu- 
iDcnts of any kind, illustrative of the His- 
lory, Antiquities, Scenery, or Biography of 
the County, will be cbtecmed a particular 
favour, and thankfully acknowledged. Of 
tlie articles lent, the greatest care will be 
taken, and they will be returned when and 
whither the oy^m may direct Of the 
Appendix to this concluding volume, a pro- 
minent Article will consist of ** Additions 
relative to the History of Families, and to 
the Transmission of Property in Uenfrew- 
shirc.” Contributions towards this are espe- 
cially solidted. Communications may be 
addressed to the Editor. 

in a few months will be published, in one 
vol. 8 VO, price 10s. 6d. boards, the Literary 
History of Galloway, from the earliest peri- 
od to the present time ; witli an Appendix, 
containing Notes, Historical, Ecclesiastical, 
and Miscellaneous; by Thomas Murray. 


This Work will contiiin detailed accounts 
not only of those scholars and Authors wlio 
were natives of Galloway, but also df those 
long connected with it by office and resi- 
dence. In addition to several interesting 
Sketches of Ancient Biograpliy, it will in- 
clude minute and copious Memoirs of Mr 
Lowe, Author of “ Mary’s Dream of Mr 
Heron, the historian ; of Professor Murray ; 
and Professor Brown. It will also be inter- 
spersed with notices respecting the causes 
wliich, at one time, tended to promote, and, 
at another, to retard the progress of litera- 
ture and liberal knowledge.— In the Notes, 
which are meant to form nearly a fifth part 
of the volume, there will be inserted, along 
with other curious illustrations, an account 
of the ancient Civil History of Galloway, 
from the earliest records until the middle of 
the 13th century. 
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MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

LONDON. 


ANTIQIJITIKS. 

Tiif: Architectural Antiquities of Norman- 
dy, in a Scries of 100 Etchings, represent- 
ing exterior and interior Views, Elevations, 
and Details of the most celebrated and most 
curious Remains of Antiquity in that Coun- 
try ; by John Sell Cotman. WiUi Histori- 
cal and Descriptive Notices. Part IL royal 
folio, .i'3, 3s. 

ARCIirTECTUilE. 

Mr Pugin’s Specimens of Gothic Archi- 
tecture, containing 20 plates of Elevations, 
{Sections, and Details. No 1. 

The Heraldic Origin of Gothic Architec- 
ture ; by 11. Lascelles, lisq. of the Middle 
'J'cmple, royal 8vo. 7s. 

('hronological and Historical Illustrations 
of the Ancient Architecture of Great Bri- 
tain ; by Mr Britton. No 6. 

SIBLIOOnAPllY. 

Part 1. of a Catalo^e of a small Collec- 
tion of rare and curious ^ooks in elegant 
Bindings ; by W. Clarket New Bond Street. 

Lackington & Co.’s Catalogue of Diction- 
aries, Classics, and School Books. 

Kidiard Baynes’s Catalogue of Ancient 
and Modern Books. 3s. 

Hurst, ilobinson, & Co.’s Catalogue of 
engnived Copper-plates, by the most esteem- 
ed Artists ; with an Index of the Subjects. 
2a. 

A Catalogue of Books in Theology *>nd 
General Literature ; by James Rusher of 
Reading. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

A Sketch oi the Military Life of R. 
WyviUc, late Major of the 3d Veteran Bat- 
talidn, Svo. 14s. 

CIiASSlCS. 

Aristarchus And-BJomfieldianus ; or, a 


Reply to the Notice of the New (ireek 
Thesaurus inserted in the 44ih Number of 
thfe Quarterly Review ; by E- H. Barker, 
O. T. N. ; to which are added, the Jena 
Reviews of Mr Blomfield’s Edition of (’ul- 
limachus and ASschyli Persae, translated 
from the German. Svo. is. 6d. 

Lucian of Samosata, from the Greek, 
with the Comments and Illustrations of Wie- 
land and others; by W. Tookc, F.R.S. 
ito, 2 vols. (5s. 

. The Dclphin and Variorum Classics, No 
XVII. and XVIII. (Tacitus) £U Is. 

A^ General Index to the first lO Numbers 
of the Classical and Biblical Journal. Gs. 

EDUCATION. 

A Lexicon of Uic Primitive Words of the 
Greek Language, inclusive of several Lc:uL 
ing Derivatives ; by Rev. John Booth, 8vo. 
9s. 

Popular Travels and Voyages throughout 
Europe ; by Mrs Jamieson (late Miss Thur- 
fie). Author of a History of France, &c. 
12mo, with 13 views, 9s. 

Popular Voyages in Asia, Africa, and 
America; by tlie same Authoress, 12mo, 
with 7 views. 9s. 

A System of Education for the infant 
King of Rome, and other French Princes of 
the Blood ; drawn up under the Superin- 
tendence of Napoleon. In English and 
French, with a Portrait, Svo. 8s. 

The Biographical Class-Book, consisting 
of ^0 Lives, with loO Portraits ; by tlie 
Rev. J. Goldsmith. Gs. Gd. 

Early Education, or the Management of 
Children considered with a view to tlicir fu- 
ture Character ; by Miss Appleton, Author 
of Priyate Education, Svo. 10s. Gd. 
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The Priaci|)]es of Education, Intclleo- 
tual. Moral, ami Pliysical ; by the Rev. Lant 
Carj)enter, 8vo. lis, 

FINE ARTS. 

Sketches, illustrative of the IManners and 
Costumes of Italy, Switzerland, and France; 
by R. Bridgens, royal 4to, No I. To bo 
continued monthly. 

Picturesque Delineations of the Southern 
Coast of England ; engraved by W. B. dt 
(f. Cooke, fVom Drawings by J. H. W., 
Turner, R.A.R. Royal4to,PartX. 10s. 64. 

Annals of the Fine Arts, No 17. 6s. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Myers’s New and Comprehensive System 
of Modem Geography. 4to. Part \\ with 
Plates and Maps. 7s. 

HISTORY. 

The Parliamentary Debates, comprising 
the Session, November 23, 1619, to Fe- 
bruary 28, 1820, the close of the reign of 
of (George III. Vol. XL I. Royal 8vo. 
AT. 11s. 6d. 

Letters from Germany and Holland, 
during the ycars 1813, 1814, containing a 
detached account of the operations of the 
British Army in those Countries; and of 
the attacks upon Antwerp and Bergen-op- 
Zoom ; by the Troops under tlie command 
of Sir Thomas Graham, K.B. 8vo. 

The History of Spain, from the earliest 
Age, to the return of Ferdinand VI L in 
1L14, l2mo. 8s. 6d. 

An Abridgment of the History of Ireland, 
12mo. 5s. 

A Oissertotion on the Passage of Hanni- 
bal over by n Member of the 

University of Oxford, 8vo. 125. 

LAW. 

Milton’s Doctrine and Description of 
Divorce, with a Preface ; by an Eminent 
Civilian, 8vo. 1 2s. 

Howell’s Complete Collection of State 
Trials, Vol. XXVIIL AT, 11s. 4id. . 

An Abridgment of the New Insolvent 
Debtor’s Act, passed 26tli July, with a 
copious Index ; by (r. P. Andrew, Attorney 
at Law. 9d. 

MEDICINE. 

Cases of a Serous Morbic Affection, chief- 
ly occurring after Delivery, Miscarriage, 
Ac. from various causes of Irritation and 
Exhaustion, and of a similar affection, un- 
connected with the Puerperal State; by 
Marshall Hall, M.D. F.R.S.E , 8vo. 4s. 

Medical Jurisprudence; a Disseftktion 
on Infanticide, in its relations to. Physi* 
ology and Jurisprudence ; by William 
Hutchinson, M.D. F.L.S., 8vo. 5s. 6d.^ 

A Treatise on the Mmeral Wat»e/ of 
Askern, near Doncaster, Yorkshire; hJj^T. 
Le Gay Brewerten, Surgeon, SvoV ' 

A Letter to a Professor ocf Medtcihe, 
respecting tlie nature and pro|)ertics of the 
Mineral Waters at Cheltennam ; by Adam 
Neale, M.D., 4to. 

A Refutation of the above Letter; by 
Thomas Jameson^ M.D., Author of a 


Treatise on the Cheltenham Waters, &c. 
&C. 2s. 

MISCEI.LANIES. 

Posthumous Letters, addressed to F rancis 
Colman, an<l l^rge (’olnian tlie Elder, 
witli Annotations and Occasional Remarks ; 
by Geoige Colman^ die Yoi|i»m, 4to. 

Vol- XXXI K. Pait Jlteheing the last 
of Dr Rees’s Cyclopfcdki. 1|%. 

The Round Table ; the and So- 
lemnity of Crowning tlie King, Ac. Ac. 4s. 

A Key to the Regalia ; or the Emblema- 
tic t design of the various Forms observedin 
the Ceremonial of a Coronation ; by the 
Rev. J. Dennis, Svo. 7s. 

Majte TayloPs Hindoostanee and F.ug- 
Tish Dictionary; by W. L. Smith, Esq. 
8vo. £3.38. ^ 

The Hermit in the Country; by the 
Author of the Hermit in London, 3 vols. 
18s. 

The Continuation of tlie Narrative of 
Miss M‘Avoy’s Case; by T. Rcnwick, 

M.D. 

The London Journal of Arts and Sci- 
ences, No IV. . 2s. 6d. 

All Analysis of the true principles against 
Forgery; by Sir William Congreve, Bart. 
Svo. AT, Is. 

Rtvingmn’s Annual Register ; or a View 
of the History, Politics, and Litemture, for 
the year 1809, 8vo. Ids. 

Aphorisms ; or a Glance at Human Na- 
ture, 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Rules for Repairing Roads; 4rown up 
die Evidence of Mr Tdifbrd and Mr 
M*Adam, 8vo. 2s. 

An Essay on the Construction of Wheel 
Carriages, as they affect both tiic J.oads and 
the Horses ; with suggestions relative to die 
Principles on which die I'olls ought to be 
imposed ; and some Remarks on the h^or- 
madon of Roads ; by J. S. Fr>', Svo. 6s. 

'J'abclla Ctbaria ; the Bill oi* h are, a 
Latin Poem, Translated, with Notes, 4to. 
10s. Gd. 

Transactions of the HorticuUuml Society 
of London, Vol. IV. Part L i*l, 13s. 

Transactions of the Literary Society of 
Bombay, with Engravings, Vol. 11. 4ti). 
£3, 3i. 

ThePiunphleteer, NoXXXlL 6s. 6d. 

The Retrospective Review, No. Til. 6s. 

The Rector’s Memorandum Book, being 
the Memoirs of a Family ironi the North, 
12mo. price, in boards, 7s. 

NATURAL ursTOitr. 

Tlie Na^ral History of British Quadru- 
peds, with Figures; by E. Denovan, F.L. 
SkA* 9s* 

' * NOVELS. 

Variety ; by Ti). I.. Princeps, 3 vols. 

Sintmm and his Companions, a Komance, 
from the German, 12mo. 

Tales of the Priory ; by Mrs Hoffand, 
4 vols. AT , 4s. 

Tales of the Heart; by Mrs Opie, 4 
vols 12mu.' AT, 8s. 

Taleeof Imagination, 3 vols 12nio. ISs.^ 
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POi^TAY. count of her Chamberlain Pcrganii ; togc- 

Marcian Colonna; with Dramatic Scenes ; ther with observations on sever^ arguments 
by Barry Cornwall, 8vo. 8s. 6<L made use of by her Majesty’s Advocates. 

Julia /Vlpinuia ; or the capture of Stem- Recollections, Personal and Political, Us 
boul; by./. H. WhifTen, 12 jiio. 7s. 6d. connected with Public AfTairs, during the 
'I'he Angel of the World, an Arabian reign of George III. ; by John Nicholls, 
Talc ; Sebastian and other Poems ; by the Hsq. Member of the House of Commons, in 
Rev. George Cro^, Syo. 89* 6d. the 15th, 16th, and 18th Parliament of 

Caroline; a Poem* » 3 b. 6d. Great Britain^ 8vo. 

Stanaas to the Queen* and other Verses ; Journal of an Illustrious Traveller ; in- 
by the Rev. L,. Berguier. eluding Memoirs and Anecdotes of her 

Dridsh Fortiails ; or Lines written on a Court ; Correspondence with the Earl of 
Visit to the British Gallery, June 1830. 3b. Liverfiodl, Mr Whitebread, &c. &c. 8vo. 

Select Works of the British Poets, with Third Edition. 4s. 6d. 

Biographical and Critical Prefiiees; by Dr The Defence of her Majesty the Queen, 
Aiken, royal Svo. against tlte Charges, that Malice, supported 

America ; an BpisUe in Verse, with other * by Peijury, brought forward against her 
Poems ; 12mo. 3a, Miyesty, when Princess of Wales, in 1806 ; 

A Monody on the Death of Mr Grattan, by her Majesty the Queen ; with an Intro- 
The Protocol; by Leigh Clilf, Esq. 12mo. duction. ts. 6d. 

A Poetical Epistle to a Friend, on Mis- The Queen^s Cose stated ; by Charles 
sions. Schools, and Bibles ; by a Non^on- Phillips, Esq. Barrister at Law. 
f/ab uUst. Henry die Eighth and George the Fourth ; 

I’lie Brodicrs, a Monody, and other or the Case fairly stated, 8vo. 

Poems ; by C. A« Elton, Esq. 8vo. in. Impartial Memoirs of Queen Caroline ; 

Ti'he Casde and Tomb pf die Patriot by J, Nightingale. Part. L 2s. 6d. 
Monarch, or a Visit to Windsor, with En- A Vindication of Mr Owen's Plan for 
gravings. Ss. 6d. . die Relief of the Distressed Working Class. 

ixiLiTiCAL ECONOMY. es* in Reply to die Misconceptions of a 

Letters to the Earl of Liverpool, on the Writer in No 64 of the Edinburgh Review. 
Distress of the Mercantile Shipping, Agri- The United Kingdom tributary to France; 
cultural and Manufacturing Interests, with die real cause of the Distresses of die Conn, 
die several remedies proposed ; by Jos. try* demonstrated in a Letter to the Right 
Pinsent Is. 6d. Hon. the Earl of Liverpool, First Lord of 

A Letter to the Karl of Liverpool, on the the Treasury, 8vo. price Is. 6d. 
present distressed state of Agriculture, Ac. theology, 

Hvo. 3s. 6d. A Series of Connected Lectures on the 

Detail of a Combination to raise die Holy Bible ; by the Rev. Tho. Gilbert, of 
Price of Bread ; by the Author of a Paniph. Dublin. 88. 

let, eiititlod, Relief of the Poor. 3s. Humble requests to riiurcbmcn andDis. 

A Letter to the Right Hon. F. Robinson, senters, toucliing their temper and bchavi. 
M. P. on tile necessity of farther protection our towards each other, relative to their dif- 
lo die Agriculturist. Is. 6d. ferent Forms of Worship; by the Rev. 

The Grounds and Danger of Restrictions John Howe, A.M. 6d. 
on the Com Trade considered ; together The Apocryphal New Testament, being 
with a Letter on Rent. 4s. all die Gospels, Epistles, and other pieces 

The Reviewer Reviewed; being a Reply extant; attributed, in the first four Cen^ 
to an Article, entitled. Restrictions on Fo. turics, to Jesus Christ, his Apostles, and 
reign Commerce, continued in the Edin- their Companions ; and not included in the 
burgh Review for May 1830. 6d. New Teetament by its Compilers. Translat- 

An Inquiry into the Causes of the pre. ed from the Original Tongues, and now first 
sent Distress of the People ; by Clmrles coUected in one volume. 6s. 

Hull, M.D. 8s. Serotons, Doctrinal, Practical, and Occa. 

POLITICS* aional; by the Rev. William Snowden, 

Senatorial Functions ; or how the Mem- perpetual Curate of Horbury, near Wake- 
bersof Parliament represent the Empire. Is. held* 8v<i, boards. lOs. 6d* 

What we^^t ? or* all our Glories. The of the Rev. Thomas Zoucli, 

A Poetica-Politicm Morqeeu. Fragment 1. D»£K Itector of Scrayingham, and 

2s. 6d. Frebendary of Dprham ; with a Memoir of 

Monarchical projects ; or die whole of the Life; by Francis Wrangham, M. A. 

Documents relating to^the BUenos Ayi*^ KR.S* and Chaplain to his Grace the Arch- 
Monarchy, widi other IlluBtrative' Matter, bishop pf^ York, 8 vols 8?o. £1, 48. 

Gs. The Rieh md Poor shewn to be of God’s 

Lives of the Cate Street Conspirators, appointment, and equally the objects of his 
Is. 6d. Regard ; in two Sermons preached in his 

A Letter from ' a»« Englishtnan at St Majesty’s Chapel^ WhitehaU* on ^nday 
Onier’e, to a' Member of ParHament, con- die 16th, and on Sunday tlie 2dd of April 
taining several particulats relative to die' 1820; by Thomad Calvert, B. D. Fellow 
Queen’s Stay at that place, and some oc- raid Tutor of St John’s College, Cambridge* 

.^1 
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Norrisean Professor of Divinity in that Uni. 
versity, and one of his Majctty's preadurs 
at Whitehall, dto. price 2b. 

Sermons* explanatory of the Gospels, for 
every Sunday in the Year; by the ftev. G. 
Hughes, curate of Walthiuimow, Svo* 2 
vols. Sis. 

Friendly Visits; being an attenrot to 
promote the Knowle^ of Adidoiis Truth, 
in 12 lectures, compiled from the discourses 
of the late Dr Pofey ; by Lombc Ashill, 
A.B. 2s. 6d. 

The Shand^l of Impie^ and Uobdief, in 
0 charge delivered to the Clergy of the 
Archdeaconry of London; by Aradeacon 
Pott. 4to. 2b. 6d. 

The Evidence of the Divine Origitt of 
Christianity, as derived from a view of the 
reception which it has met with from the 
world. 8vo. 48. 

TOPOOAAPnY. 

An Appendix to the Description of Paris ; 
by Madame Domuer. 4a. 

A Topographical and Historical Account 
of Boston, and the Hundred of Sklrbeck, 
in the county of Lincoln ; by Pishey Thom* 
sun, with 26 engravings. 8vo. Is. 

The History and Antiquities of Kensing- 
ton, interspersed with Biographical Anec- 


dotes, Ac. &C.; by Thomas FaUlknal. 
8vo. 

A Survey of Staffbrdshire, containing the 
Antiquities of that county* with Portraits ; 
by Rev. T. Harwood, B.D. Ac. 8vo. £1, Is. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVEI.S. 

A Jounial of two successive Tours upon 
the Continent, in the years 1816, 1817* and 
1918 ; by .Tames Wilson, Esq. 8vo. B vols. 
£h 168 . 

Modem Voyages and Tlnvels, No HI. of 
Vol. V. Containing Castellan's Travels in 
lutv. ^ 6d. 

Sketches descriptive of Italy, in the years 
1910, 1B17, with a brief account of Travels 
in various parts of France and Swisserland 
In the same years* 4 vols. A'l, 128. 

All the Voyages round the World, from 
Magellen in Idw, to Krusenstem in 1820, 
'prepared fncmi the Original Journals; by 
Capt Samuel Prwrs, illustrated with 72 en- 
gravings* 12mo. 10s. 6d. bound in red. 

Three Months passed in the Mountains* 
cast of Home* during die year 18L9 ; by 
Maria Graham, author of a Journal of a 
Residence in India* with Plates, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Italy and its Inhabitants ; an account of 
a Tour in that country in 1816* 1817 ; by 
B. J. A. Galliffe, 2 voh 8vo. 26s. 


EDINBURGH. 

Charge delivered to the Grand Jury of fVom authentick writtes in the charter chest 
the County of Stirling, on the 23d June of the samen. From an original MS* in 
1820* by the Right Hon. Charles Hope, the possesskm of the Duke of Uoxburghc, 
President of the College of Justice, and Se- 4to. £1, Is. 

nior Judge in the Commission of Oyer and Edinburgh Monthly Review, No XXL 
Terminer for that and other counties. Pub- ' 2s. 6d. 

lished at the request of the Grand Jury, 4to. Observations on the Nature and Extent 
2.S. 6d. of the Cod Fishery* carried on off* the coa.stH 

Edinburgh Christian Instructor, No of the Zetland and Orkney Island by Ar- 
CXXI. for August. Is. 6d. tliur Edmonston, M. D. 8va. 28. 

Historical! Account of the Origine and Camwath Muir, a tale founded on facts. 
Succession of the Family of Innes* collected 12mo* 7s. 


Furci^n Works, Imported by Treuitel and Wilrtz, Sobo-Sqnare, London. 


Memoires dc I'Academie Royole des 
Sciences de Tlnstitut de France, ann6e 
1818* tom. III. in 4to* £1, Ids. 

Bartscb, Lc Paintre Graveur, tom. 18, 
19, 20. 8vo. Vienne^ £l, 16. 

Annuaire Historique UniveTsel pour 1819; 
par C. S. Lesur, 8va. 168. 

Titsingh, Memoires ct Anecdotes sur la 
Dynastie Regnante des Djogouns, Souver- 
atns du Japon, Ac. pub. par Ab^ llemu- 
sat, 8vo. 14«. 

D'Hautdbrt, Coup d'doeil sur Lisboone 
et iMadrid en 1814, 8vo* lOs. 

Barbicr, Examen Critique et CompUhnent 
des Diedonnaires les plus repandus, tom. I. 
A. F. 8va 14«. 

Saint Martin, Nouvelles Recherobes sur 
Pepotiue de la moit 4*A]ekandre* ei sur b» 
Chronologies des Ptolom^* 8va 8f« 

Lettres de Saint James, Geneve^ Bvo. 
38. 6d. • ' 


Archiduc Charles* Campi^ne de 1799, en 
Allemaqueeten Suisse. AvccearU s el plans. 
Ouvi^etraduit de Tallemand par in ofheier 
Autrimien, 2 vols Bvo. avec un atlas in 
folio. £3sl3:6. 

La Bohemienne dc la foret noire, 4 vols 

22nto. 16^ 

La Banni^ie noire, ou le Siege de Clag- 
enfutth, 5 vols 12mo. £1, Is. 

Le Monastdre, par Sir Walter Scott, 4 
vols 12mo. 16s. 

luo Moine et lc Pliilosophc, ou la croisade 
M le bon vieiix terns, 4 vols 12mo. 16& 

Merville, Saphorine, ou Payenturuire du 
ihubourg Saint Antoine, 2 vols l2mo. 8s. ^ 

Nouvelles Lettres de M. de Lespinasse 
Bva 8s. 

Scbleusner, Lexicon in LXX. and reli- 
guos in^rpretes Grieoes ac Scriptores Apo- 
cryphos Veterib Testamenti, vols 1 and 2« 
8vo» £l, ds. 
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COMMEUCIAL REPORT.— .Iuly U, 1820. 


CoT.OKiAL Produce.— — The market for Sugar contuiues in a very languid state, 
I'lCtwithstanding the decrease of the stock on hand, the very ransiderablc consumpt that 
is now going on, and the certainty that there is of the qu^tity from the Islands being 
greatly short of last year. The price may be stated without any material variation 
since our last, though appearances rather favour a decline. Such, however, is the state 
of the market, and the crops in the colonies, that as soon as the extent of the supply is 
accurately known, we conceive that the prices must advance. As these at present stand, 
they will never repay the planter the expense of cultivation. Refined goods have declined 
in price, and molasses are steady. The crops in the Islands have been unusually late this 
season, and consequently their exact quantity has not yet been accurately ascertained. 

The demahd for Coffee for some time was languid, and the prices declined, but 
during the last two weeks there has been a considerable revival both in demand and price. 
T'lic demand from die Continent has of late greatly increased, and the deliveries for ex- 
jx)rtation have consequently become extensive. How long tliis may continue it is impos- 
sible to say, as every thing depends upon the Continental market. It is probable that the 
political convulsions with which severM parts of the Continent are again threatened, may 
not only affect die Cofice market, but other markets also. Cotton — ^The demand for 
Cotton fur some time condnued extensive, but, owing to the large Sales in Liverpool, the 
prices lately declined a little. Notwithstanding, there is every reason to believe that tho 
Cotmn market will keep steady, and diat no great variation of price is likely to take place. 
The inqiorts from die East Indies arc gready lessened, but those from other quarters are 
increased. If the demand conUnuc as at present, which we sec no reason to doubt, the 
Cotton market will remain steady, without any material ftuctuation. The unfa- 

vourable weather in the early part of last inondi, in some measure affected the grain market, 
but as it has since become warm and good, the markets are on the decline. The crops, 
though generally later than in former Seasons, are neverdieless represented as most abun^ 
dant, and bc(*.oming every where fast ready for the hand of the reaper. The prices of 
grain, therefore, cannot increase. Totocco.— The demand for Tobacco may be stated to 
have improved ; with this exception, every odier article of commerce continues in the 
usual languid and dull state, nor is diere, in the general appearance of the commerce of 
the country, any appearance that forebodes any great improvement. Unless new markets 
are found out for our trade, we see no prospect of improvement from intercourse with 
die old, where the native manufactures every where ^are springing up, and must be en- 
couraged and iiiupported in preference to ours. We are happy, however, to know that the 
mind of die cowntiy, and or the government, are now strongly directed to a quarter of the 
workl in which, and at no distant period,* we anticipate a great oudet for almost every ar- 
ticle of British nianufactores and industry. If- the nation loses it, the fault must be hers 
alone. 

Weekly Price of Stocks^ from 3rf to 2Mh July 1920. 


Bank stock, 

3 per cent, reduced,.. 

3 per cent, consols, 

34 per cent, consols, 

4 ))cr cent, consols, 

5 per cent, navy 
Imperial 3 per cent. ann. 
India stock. 

. bonds,^ 

Exchequer bills, 

Consols for acc... 

American 3 per cents. « 
French 5 per cents.^^ 


3(1. 10th. 

17tl 

u 21 tit. 

222 

69 J 69 

m 

4 

68 J 

68 * 

69 

8 «r" 1 m 1 

87 

4 874* « 

1 103^ 4 

1024 4 

1024 

C7| 

68 

684 

-P— 

|216f 

26 pr. 26 25 pr. 

19 20 

pr. 22 pr. 

6 4, i». 9 7 pr. 

4 5 

pr. 4 6 pr. 


704 

69 a 


, ()9 

rSfr.lScr.! 


Courne of Exchange^ Avg* 11.— Amsterdam, 12:6. Antwerp, 12:8. Ham" 
burgh, 37 : 6 . Frankfort on the Maine, 156. Paris, 3 d. sight, 25 : 70. Bourdcaux* 
26 : 0. Madrid, 344. Cadiz, 34}. Lisbon, 494. Oporto, Gibraltar, 30. Leg” 
horn, 46{. Genoa, 43 Malta, 45. Naple.-., 38 Rio Janeiro. 54. Dublin, 7 per 
cent. Cork, 9. 

Prices of Golil and Siher^ 0;r.— Portugal gold, in coin, i.*0 ; 0 : 0. New Dul>- 
loons, X'S : 13 : 6 . Foreign gold, in bars, X3 : 17 : I 04 . New dollars, XO : 4 : I 04 . 
driver in bars, stand. XO : 5 : Q. 
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llegisien^Conimercial llepori* 
PRICES CURRENT. 


SUGAR, Muj^ 

LEITH. 

GLASGOW. 

LIVERPOOL. 

LONDON. 

B. P, Dry Brown, . cwt. 

61) to 61 

.18 1 

la 62 

56 to 

62 

.19 to 61 

Mid. goiwt, and fine imd. 

76 

86 

63 

83 

63 

74 

62 70 

Fine and very line, . < 

HI 

96 



78 

84 

71 83 

Refined Dotib. Loaves, . 

130 

115 






I^owdcr ditto. 

IIK) 

no 





94 1 13 

Single ditto, . , 

10.3 

112 



lOU 

105 


Small Liimio 

91 

98 



98 



I arge ditto, 

9!2 

96 



90 

98 1 


Cl u&hed Lumps, . 

47 




4H 

50 1 

— 

.MOLASSES, British, cwt. 

TJ 


*9 

29 6 

30 

• 

26s 

COFFEE, Jamaica . cwt* 








(.ird. g(xxt, ami fine ord. 

V® 

124 

111 

12- 

Hi; 

122 

109 128 

Mid. good, and fine mid. 

'ia.5 

134 

129 

152 

124 

133 

133 147 

Dutch, Triage and very ord. 

j).i 

im 



91 

116 


Ord. good, and fine ord. 

118 

m 



118 

125 


Mid. good, and fine raid. 

130 

136 



m 

133 


St Domingo. 

1«(> 

123 

‘ Tl 


119 

Pil 


PIMENTO (in Bond) lb. 

7 

8 


hi 

8 



SPIRITS, 








Jam. Rum, 16 O. P. gall. 

3s Od 

3® 3d 

!&|.9a2s 104 

2s 8d 3s 1(1 

2s .Id 4 m 3ii 

Brandy, . . 

4 0 

4 6 





3 6 4 0 

iicnevQ, . . 

2 6 

9 





2 0 2 ? 

(tr.nii Whisky, . . 

7 3 

7 6 






WINES, 






1 

£35 61 

Claret, 1bi Growths, hhd. 

GO 

64 




“• 1 

50 .11 

Portugal Red, pipe. 

3& 

40 






Sp;inish White, butt. 

3i 

55 




— > i 


Tcncnffe, pi|ie. 

30 

3-5 




^ 1 


M.idcir.i, 

to 

^0 






LOtiW'OOL), Jam. 'ton. 

M7 0 


5 10 

5 15 

e 5 

6 15 


lloudui'rtS, , 

9 


5 1.1 

6 0 

7 0 

7 10 


C.iTTiiicachy, . . . 

8 


6 IQ 

I ® 

7 i .l 

8 5 

8 0 9 0 

FUSTIC, Jamaica, 



7 10 

8 0 

7 10 

... 

Is 3il Is lid 

Cuba, 

9 

n 

9 10 

10 0 

8 5 

8 15 

10 0 10 6d 

1 N I >1(10, ( laraocas fine, lb. 

9s 6d 

11® fid 

7 6 

8 6 

8 0 

9 0 


TIMBER, \mer. Pmo, foot. 

1 6 

1 8 






Ditto Oak, 

3 U 

3 4 






Chri.sti.''iiSi)nd (dut. paid) 

2 







Honduras Mahogany 

1 - 

1 8 

1 2 

1 8 

1 0 

1 4 


St Domingo, ditto 

— 


1 4 

3 0 

1 3 

1 9 

21 0 

T.\R, Aiucnc4Ui, . brl. 

20 




16 

17 

19 U 

Arcliaiigci, . « 

2^ 

23 





i 8 6 10 6 

I'«Tt;ll, Foreign, . cwt. 

10 

11 






T/iLL(JW', Bui.. Yol. Cand. 

oH 




61 



Moinc Mclteil, 

(12 






! £41 0 

11 KM P, R iga Rhine, tou. 

18 




— 


' 42 0 

Pelerubui'uii Clean, 

44 




5 



FLAX, 








Riga 'I’luefi. & Druj. Rak. 







.19 61 

Dutch, 

,18 

jloa 





6.1 75 

Irish, 

48 

.14 






M A 'TS, Archangel, . lO'J, 

75 

80 




**"* j 

t 3 J.5 — 

BRISTLES, 








Pclersburgh Firsts, cwL 

13 10 







As H F,S , Peters. Pearl, . 

34 

3S 




1 

.ITS 

Montreal <iitto, . 

'JL 

46 

37 

38 

37 0 


.39 40 

Pol, , , 

.38 

44 

31 

32 

30 

53 

.36 40 

OIL, W’^h.'ilc, . . tun. 

33 


35 

31 



£,\i 

Cod. 

81 (p.brl.)— 

30 

31* 



29 

TOB ACCO, Virgin, fine, lb. 

8 

8' 

9 


0 6A 

0 8 1 

«a 9«l 

Muhllmg, 

64 

r 

7 

8 

0 4 

0 6 ! 


Inferior, 

6 


4 

.1 

0 3i 

0 .33 i 

— — 

Co T i'ONS, Bowed Georg. 



1 0 

1 1 

a lU 

1 1 1 

1 0 1 

Sea island, fioc, 



2 0 

9 2 

2 0^ 

14 4 1 

17 2 0 

Goml, 



1 8 

10 

1 6 

1 9 


Middimg, 



1 I 

9 

.V -9 

1 5 ' 

«« 

Domerara and Bcrbico, 





I 1 

1 5 

1 2 I 1 

West India, ,, 



1 OS^ 

1 

0 Jl 

, 1 ,1 

0 11 1 1 

Pernambuco, 



1 44 

6 


1 4A ; 

1 4 1 It 

Mcuonham, 



1 4 


1 .4 

1 4 1 

1 3 1 3\ 


Alphabetical Lis-r of English BaxkiiupT€?xes, «fli«miiccd between the lOtli of 
June and the llth July 18l0, cacftneted fh>ni the luondon Gazette. 

Aikin, J. I.ivenjool, men*bftnt ' JBIaokburn, W. Rinc}cbU)<n. tanca.- 4 hho, ^,h(^llkcl■pc•r 

Ainley, J. IJUuKmmir foot, Vorkshi|ft djitWct Blwiiae, T- ChorJoy, Lanofushiie, Ironnionjjjpr 
Ansel, W. Cambridge, unholsteirer 4. acu. Cheltenham, cabmet-maker 

Archer, 'J\ lIcrcGird, butcher > ^BOUHen, -p. Kortoti, H'algato, hr^icr 

Afchby, W. M. Albuiy, «urrewi 0 *pet-in|«iufacturer - ;\^raiQ(te\li;,|v StelOlcwc^ Yorkshire, worstorl spin- 
A skey, W. Oxford-street, tayW . ' : u i. j t 

Aston, n. Rod Marlcy U’Abilot, Wcmsctterthire,, Bi* 6 a<Utrect, th<vn»Kic, warehouse- 

dealer in corn ‘ , , < , , ^ 3 ^.. ^ ^ . 

Aspinnll, Hlackburn, Lancashire, braaicr b Gvaftoprtteet East, .^Iptor 

Austin, K. J. Hotherhithe, nierehant T' 

Rage, r. South Shield®, loiijwr and buildcar f Rtdt, T. SobthartxptaH, shoiyittalear , 


Rage, "r. South Shield®, ioiijier and bulkier f T. i 

llagnall. T. Htnninglujito# t«|i^inatoer * ^ Cado^, 

Bailey, J. Watling-hjwset, itlwMhant, , . ‘ 

Raker, K. Pope’s Uead-<aney„^omhai, hnHHik' V->'. ' \ 

Ball, Albury, Surrey, piipcr-lbanitfaituife® GhalROfi I 
Bentley, R. jun. Liverpool, grocer ‘ . f^Urtcr, .1 

Betty, W. S. Scidnoafces, Vorksh^, afrotbeodry^^ 

Bibby, R. Livcrptrol, increbatHt " ' XYK^j^ear, B 

Bigiicll, J. IMioenlx-placc, KniglitsbtSdge, carpenUr Cobjpt^A b- 

VoL, VII. 


' Caddgan, J. W'ateiMStreet, calpeitter 
. , , , , ' i?arr, T. t liorley^ irpinmongcr 

CrA * Caesmy, T. U^&ty/ool. fbBtheir<iibci%ni. 

S' Chalkof, R* Norm Norfolk, eiu- 

<^t»tcr, .r. l>o»&istcr, grocer 


rety,!'. Lauib^i^ddlMTeet, lineDKlnlpef 
BittfWsitrdet, Rra Idon^MUattr, coiil«3ealer 
a, T^tlbeiniajip^ baker 



Begister.'^Commercial Report. 


i7S 

Corf, E* Liverpool, butcher 
Cragg, J. Einpinghnm, com-dcalcr 
Crawiihnw, U. and G. Birstall, Yorkdiire, carpeG 
raanufiacCurcni 

Crowson, 1/ Boston, innkeeper 
Cruden, H. P. Gravescod, ilopflellcT 
C’rycr, T. Siston, Glouocitmhire, dealer in flour 
Daniel, C. W. Bath, jeweller 
Davis, T. Jun. Little Radflow, pig-dealer 
Davison, T. Hinckley, draper 
I>enson, 11. & W> Che^ curriers 
Dickinson, J. Church-passage, Guildhall, ware- 
housetuan • ' 

Doningtoin W* Town Mailing, oollai-maker 
Downing, F. Huddersfield, grocer 
Duukin, Ci Shad Thames, ughtennan 
Dyer, J. Frame Selwood, cordwainer 
Elliott, C. Cliflb, Sussex, grocer 
Evoleigh, T. Holbom, shopkeeper. 

Froggott, J. Leister, brandy-merchant 

GarTick, M. Halifax, Yorkshire, bookselter 

Oarrad, A. Downham Market, Mcafolk, tanker . . 

Gilson, T. Nottingluim, laceinaa 

Gofiden, j. F. Ac N. Wood, Gosport, meroen 

Golding, H. Oxforil, cabinet-mMer 

Haigh, J. Ley Moor, Yorkshire, cloth-mertiiiidit , 

Hale, W, Milton, Oxfordshire, eaipeoter -r , 

Hannc, J. Bath, cabinet-maker 

Hardwick, W. Poynings, Sussex, if^Mmer ' * 

Hawkins, D. ShelBcId, innkeept^ 

Hellyer, R. Kennington^e, niaster-inariner 
Henderson, J. Rotberam, York, grocer 
Heiizel, J. hTcwcastlo-upon-Tyoe, Hnen-draper 
llitchon, J. H. Kidderminster, factor 
Holden, J. Blackburn, Lancashire, dmgrist 
Holmes, W. RrimmgtoDi Cheajterfleld, tour-dealer 
Hoyle. T. Wadsworth, Halifitx, Yorkshire, mauu- 
fneturer 

Hyde, J. Staylcy-bridge, Cheshire, merchant 
Irxxl, J. Holborn-bridge, hardwareman 
Jackson, J. Liverpool, sail-maker ^ 

James, G. Liver^KX)!, merchant 
James, W. juu. Broomyard, Heiefoidahire, auc- 
tioneer 

Jeeves, J. St Ives, hatter 

King, c. M. Upper East Smithfield, wlmsmer- 
chant 

l.anghom, R, Ac W« Brallsford, Bucklcrsbury, iner- 
chants 

Lee, R, Kingston-upon-Hull, merchant 
Littlcr, W. S. Eccleshall, schoolmaster 
Macdonald, T. Rathboiie-plaoe, priutsellfir 
M'Farlane, A. Postom-row, toyman 
Magor, M. jun. Truro, linen-draper 
Mara, J. Snotv's-field^ Bermondsey, leather-dresser 
Martin, J. Liverpool, merchant 
Mce, W. Market, Hurtxvnugh, spirU-merchant 
Middlchurst, J. Blackburn* Lancashire, groonr 
Morley, J. Livermol, hatter 
Moses, L. Great PrescotVstreet, merchant 
Morris, T. Pitfleld-street, Hoxton, brush-iuanuiac- 
turer “ ^ 

Muir, J, Liverpool, merchant 


CAus 


Needham, C. jun. Livcr|’<>«l» merchant 
Oakey, H, Mary Ic bonc-Lane, Ixiot-makcr 
OMham, W. Hop-gardens, St Martin’s-lane, ware- 
houseman 

Paine, T> Banbury, hardwareman 
Parky T. Dudbridm, Gloucester, wool-stapler 
Peake, T. Rosehill, DraytoiMii-lIales, Shroitehire, 
miller 

Perry, T. ^ J. Reading, iron-founders „ 
Pettinger, W. Sculcoatcs, wood-turner 
Pilling, J. Rochdale, Lancaslure, woollen-manu- 
factuier 

Pittit, R. ffi<^i0rcct, Red Lion-square, oilman 
Pocodi^ 0, Tiverton, Somcrbct, butdicr 
Postans, Mf-l^hiUteniiHm. victualler 
Ptat, J. R. New Loodon-strect, corn-factor 
Piatt, J. R* 4c W. R. Ravcnscroft, New I.ondon- 
atree^<^-^Mtora , 

RobblhJi, Bo % B- Muchall, Birmitigliam, mcr- 


RooAf J. Portsmouth, brewer 
Royde^ J«.New^ 4 tisstrcet, upliolstcrcr 
Rutioom, R. Manchester, plumber 
Etusplni. I. B. Pidl Mall, medicine-vender 
BffpmQU W. Liverpool, provuion-merchaiit 
Savory, Jr, Bristol, marine-insuraiicc broker 
SkiotLX HuddersfleH* wool-stapler 
^Bearle, J. Lower Grodeenor-stH^, bookseller 
Shaw, W. Bleatbgill. Westmoreland, catilc-dcalci 
Shaw, J. Went, Stailbrdihire. victualler 
Shelly, i; Han%, Staffonlshtre, shopkeeper 
Simj[isOiL J> S. Klmstead, dealer u cattle 
SkriiM, c* grocer 
Smith, J. Mil^oster. manuibetuTer 
Smith, J* At T. Towpley, Manchester, ruaniifac- 
tawht ^ 

Spelman, W- Groat Yarmouth, grocer 
Stead, b. Huddersfield, corn-iactor 
Sugden, R. Haliflix, YorkKhirc, Itookscller 
Stqsclen, J. Ae J- W. Mitchell, Dorking, carriers 
Swain, G. J. Mansell-strcct, warehouseman 
Taylor. J, Shoreditch, corn-chandler 
Tennunt, W. Liveriiool. tailor 
Thompson, T. Newcastle-uixm-l ync, jonu r 
Tolson, R. jun. Dalton, yorkshiro, manuf.wtuter 
Triphook, T. St James’s-strect, bookseller 
1'upling, D. Strand, silvcrsmitli 
Vaughan, W, Pall Mall, tailor 
Walker. W. Lcetls, inci chant 
Warwick, J. Rotherhithc, ship-builder 
Watson, R. Leyland, Lancushirc, fanner 
Welch, J, Nantwich, shopkeeper 
Wilby^ B, Ossett, YorksbVe, clothier 
Wticox, L Towoctetcr, innkeeper 
Will, C. Hatton-garden, senvener 
Willis, T. Caorbbroiik, Isle of Wight, fell-monger 
W'llhors, W. Cheltenham, ei>al-iucrch.mt 
Woods, S. Havant, Southampton, grocer 
Worth, T. Talliofe^ouit, Gracecnuich-'itrcct. I).i- 
berdasber 

Wright, W. Bellbroughton, Worcet^tcrdiirc, mcr 
ccr 

Wright, C. Old Ford, Middlesex, wharfinger 


Alphabetical List of Scotch Bankruptcies, announced between tlie Ibt and 
Slat July ISSO, fiKti|u:ted fh)m tlie Bdiaburgh Gazette. 


Barrie, Thos. spirit-dealer, Cowi 
Brownlee, John, baker and grain-i 
ball). Glasgow . ^ 

Budianan, waiter, flesher and call 
gow 


Finlay, Andrew, A Co, manufacturers in Kilsyth 
Fletcher, Archd. baker, spirit-dealer, and mer- 
chant, Greenock 

Gilchrist, Hugh, merehant, Ola^w 
Gowans, Geo. merchant, Cawdor 
Graham Ai Vtoror, ii ' Rdbibingh 
Menzies, Robt df lut^gralo-biorchatit, in, 
Paisley ' * * 

Hitchie, WiUiam, meschaii^ Craftburi^ 

Shaw, Robt. cartwr^ht, Glaagpw' v 


ShirrefT, Alex, merchant and commission Agent, 
siding In Edmbur^, and sole partner of the ccM- 
cern, carryuig on bu«inesa neat BatBg^ ag A *: 
guopowder-manufaetprer, under the flRn of 
Alex. Shlrmff A To. ^ 

Smith, Thus, mason and builder, GMwow 
Thom> JomuB, marble-manufacturer, Glaigow 
Watt. James, merchant, Kelso 
Wright, Francis, jeweller, Edinburgh 


" ♦ dividends. 

^Wi»i Jkmes, retldhig at Bciichill. in Perth ; a divi- 
dend on 5tb September 

Eddie, James, merchant, Forres; a dividend Mtli 
August 

Ewings ITiomas, A C2o. soap-manufiU'tuTCTs, Ayr ; 
a dividend 28 Ih Augu^t 

Hargreat^, Jamw, iron-founder mid earner, GUls- 
gow ; adtvMeiKl ihth August 

Morohaiit Bwing Comp.my of Stirling; n final 
dlvMend ofbfb pn 1st September , and a di vidL-tuI 
of lls.'* per pound to such of the creditor') who 
hayc^vad tlieir debts since the date of tlie sc- 
sd Vision 

le. James, jun. merchant, Aberdeen, a cUvi 
of Ss. (ler pound after ISftli August 
Jah> merchant, l^cltlij a dividend 2]ih 

Thttoat^ Jbl;i^ "merehant, Edinburgh; a divi- 

.diHidlUb August 

Walk^^ €haa nieitbali^ Glasgow ; A dividend of 
on fth August* ; " 

WMiaec, Robb gndn*mi 9 <ihaiit, Gatesido.rormcrlv 
at Hawkhcao, ndar raisl«y : a dividend, IGth 
AugdM^ 

White, Thofi. late duth-mcfehaut ni Ediubuigh ; a 
dividend of 5s. pd. ibth .\ugust 
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EDINBUR6H.—Auoubt 2. 


^79 


Wheat. 


Barley. 

Oats. 

1 Pease & ReanA 

1st, 42s. 6d. 

1st,. 

31s. Od. 

1st 278. Od. 

Ist,... 

...22s. Od. 

9d 40*. Od. 

2d.. 

.....SQs. Od. 

2d 25s. Od. 

2d,... 

...2ls. Od. 

3d, 35s. 6d. 

3d.. 

*6*. Od. 

3d, 22s. Od. 

3d,... 

...19*. 6d. 


Average of Wheat, X*1 ; ID : 5 D-12ths per boll. 


M. CM 

Beef(17loz.perlb.) Os 6d. to Os. 8d. 

Mutton . . • . Os. 7d. to Os. 8d. 

Lanib, per quarter * 28. Od. to 4e. Od. 

Veal Os. 6d. to Os. 84. 

Pork Os. 64. to Os. 74. 

Quartern Loaf • . Os. lOd. to Os. lid. 


Tuesday t August 1. 

Potatoes (28 lb.) . • Os. 16d. to Os. 
Fresh Butter, per lb. Is. 3d. to Os. 
Salt ditto, per atone, 17c. Od. to Os. 
Ditto, per lb* , Is. 2d. to Oa; 

per doaen . .Os. 9d. to Os. 
Tallow, per stone . Ss. 6d. to 9 a 


6d. 


Wheat. 

Ist, lOs.Od. 

2d 3Ss. Od. 

3d, 37s. Od. 


HADDIN6TON.-*Au&V8T 4. 


Barley. 

1st 306. Od. 

2d 279. Od. 

3d, 256.04. 


Oats. 
Ist,... ..25s. 6d. 

2d 23s. Od. 

3d, 208. Od. 


Average or Wheat, £l 1 18 


Pease, 
let,. ^U.0i. 

2d m Od. 

3d 19*. Od. 

7 9>.19tli*. 


Bctna. 

lat(....uS4<^0d. 

2d, mod. 

3d 19*. Od. 


iMndm, Com Exchange, July 31. 


Wlicat, Red 
Fine ditto . 
Superilne ditto 
While . . 
Kmc (iitUi . 
.Superfine do. 
Oki do. . . 
Kowign . , 
Druiik, new . 
Rye . . . 
Fine do. . 
Barley . ' , 
f’lne do. . 
Superfine . 

M.V . . . 

i<'inc do. . 


s. 

58 to 6K| 
68 to 73 
7.510 70 
63 to 7<’ 
72 to 80 
H2 toh5 

— to -- 

— to— 
32to3K 
38 to 10 

10 to- 
36 to 40 

11 to 12 
... to — 
50 to 60 
66 to 72 


ilog Pease. 
Udapto 
White. 
Boilers 
New do. 

Small Beans 
Okldo. . . 
Tick do, . . 
Old do. . . 
Foreign . . 

Feed Oats . 
Fine do. . 
Poland do « 
iFine do. . 
Potato do. . 
iFine do. , . 


41 to 41 

lltoto 
1810 52 
-to- 
ll to 16 
, — to — 
40 to 12 
—to- 
ss to 10 

22to26 
27 to 28 
, 21 to 28 
29to30 
26 to 28 
. 29to32 


Must. Brown, 

—White . 

Tores 8 to 9 

Turnip, White 17 to 20 
—New .... 

— Vellow . . . 

Caruway, new 
Canary, new 


Seeds, 

Hempseed 


12 to 15 
11 to 15 


Oto 0 
20 to 24 
60 to 65 
81 to 88l 


s. $. 
18 to 56 
Linseed crush. 56 to 63 
New for. Seed 70 to 76 
Bihgrass . . iBto 11 
Clover, Red 
— White . 

(kii'iander , 

I'refoil, 


Lhefpool, Aug 8. 

Wheat, ^ ». d. r. d. 

! per 70 lbs. 

;||fing. new . 10 6to It o 
’ Ametkiaii 9 9 to40 9 
Dontzio . 10 3 to 10 8 
Dutch Red 9 9 to 10 2 
Riga . . 9 Oto 9 6 
Archangel 9 0 to 9 6 
9 Ito 9 7 
10 0 to 10 6 
95to 9 8 
Borl^, per 60 lbs. « 

Eite- grind. 5 0 to 5 6 
— Malt^ . 0 0 to 0 0 
Scotch .. 4 610 5 0 
liish . . . 1 4 to t 9 
Oats, per 45 lb. 

Eng.)iota. .5 8 to 4 , 

Irish do. . 3 9 to 811 
^tch do. . 311 to .4 


New Hapeseed, £38 to £10. 


12 to T1 
50tol0G 
I6to 20 
30to 72 


Canada 

.Scotch 

lliilh, 


Rye, per (^.40 pbOlS 


Maltiier 

—Fine . . 9 6 to 10. i 
-Middling 7 6 to 8 i 
Beans, pr qr. 

Englwi . 17 Oto 52 0 
Irish. .. 15 Oto 47 0^ 

[ Rapesced; p> L £36 to £38iHams, 


s. d. a. d. 
Pease, grey 36 0 to 10 0 
-White . . 18 0 to56 0 
IFlour, English, 
p.2401h.flnc47 0 to 18 0 
Irish . . 11 0 to 46 0 


g Ameri. p. 196 lb. 
e Sweet,U.S. 37 0 to 10 0 
Do. in bond 26 Oto 28 0 
Sourdu. . 31 Oto 35 0 
Oatmeal, per 240 lb. 
English . .31 Oto 360 
|$ootoh . . 30 0 to .7.3 0 
Illsh . . 27 0to32O 
Bran,p.241bs. 1 2 to 11, 
Butter, Beef, 
iButter, per cwt. s, 

O Bdte . * 91 to .92 

'* Ne^ . . 91 to 92 

Waterfhrd . 87 to 88 
Cork, pic^. 2d, 90 to 92 
M dry . 76 to 78 

Beef, p. tierce IJOto ISO 
ToDjn|.p. ftrk. 75to 8Q 
Pork, p. bar. 70 to 80 

Bacon, p. cwt. 

— 8hortmiadle«.‘>7to 58 
dry . 55 to 58 


Average Frices of Com of England and Wales, from the Returns received In the Week 
ended m July 1920. 

Wheat, 708. Id.— Rye, lls. 7d.— Bailey, 3(is. 8d.— Oats, 268. Od.— Beans, 15s. lid.— Pease, 16e.3d. 
Oatmeal, ims. 6d.— Beer or Big, Os. Od. 

Average Prkes of British Com in Scotland, try the Quarter of Eight Winchester Bushels, 
and Oatmeal, per Boll qf 1128 lbs. Scots Troy, or 140 Avoirdupois, qf the Pour 
Weeks immediately preying the 15^ July 1880* 

Wheat, 67s. (kl.— Rye, lUs. 3cU*^rley, 32s. Od.— Oats, 24«. Id.— Beans, 37s. Id.- Pease, 36s* 7d.— 

20s. Id.— Beer or Big, Cs. OdL 


AIETEOROLOGICAL RBEORT. 

On the 1st of July the ^rHermome^ xatiged between 66 and 4*9^ and during the following 
week, the daily extremeft did not Biucb Iktntt these quantities. On the lOUi the 
maximum and imnimt]^ were ftj hhd aRet Which the temperature suBered a de- 
pression of several degrees, the maximum sOldom reitohxng 66, and the minimum being 
frequently two or three degmw bdow 50* On the SOth, the extremes were 71 4 and 504» 
and on the 31st 714 ahd The ayi^iage of the month Js about IJ degree lower than 
July 181D, and half a degree below the m^ab of the last four years. The ductuationa of 
the Barometer have been unusually smaR, During Iho hist K Mft txS the month* the 
weather was exce^diagfo dry. On the Iw 'there Aftf»wui4si>f an inc^ nf min» and the 
remainder of the month was sbowei^^ Th^alviUge Of'LedieV Hygiemt^ R cohaider- 
ably above the mean of July for seveii^ yeanb and'theiiibtoluto 4 mdretamhtimiditiesare 
both less. The point of deposition is Amy a below the^l|tom miptmum fompersi* 
ture, in consequence of the|mvid^M of met, and north-east^ die fo^fort* 

night of the month. The M the daily extteme bbiiiddes exactly with 

ilie mean of 10 o'clock morning and evening. 



llegister»<^Meiearohff{('al llepori. 


CAng. 


Meteorological TablEj extracted from the lleinHter kept on tite Banks of 
the Toy, Jour miles east from Perth, Latitude 6(3^* ^ 5 ', Kleoaiion m feet. ‘ 


July 1890. 


Means, 

^ THERMOMETER. Degieet. 

Mean of grettteu daily hast, , . 

Olid, . , .1(1.6 

teiopcrature. 40 A.M* . • 60.6 

lOF.M. . . M.& 

of daily cxlrenies* . . • 57.6 

10A.M.iwdl0KM. . . 57.6 

.+ daily dftwatlpiw, ♦ . 5T.6 

Whole nuige of thermoineteri . . 417.0 

Mean daily ditto, ' 14.0 

teraperaturoof spring mater, 5^ 

BAROMETER. toch# 

Mean of 10 A.M. (temp, of ifieir. 6.L) . 2O.81I 

U) P.M. (temp, of row. 65.) . 

........... both, (top. of inMlr.;6f,) . 99.^1 

Wholersujgeof bwomefcer, ^ . aims 

Mean ditto, during the day, 

night, , .063 

in 'i4 houni, . . , .115 

HVOROMETI^tt. 

Ram in inches, , , , f.Q35 

Evaiioralion in ditto, . , y.4li0 

Mc-nn dally Eyaporotlon, , ■- . . .080 

Lfslie. M^, jfO A. M. “ - Sg.O 

. 15,0 

both ♦ . . , 91.0 

Anderson. Pollitof Dcp. 16 A.M. . 56,0 

10P.M» . 48dJ 

both, , 40.5 

Relat. Humid. W A.M, ‘ , 79.0 

10 P. M. . 

;„both, . v 7t*l 

Ors. mow. in lOUcuh. b alritOVl^M. .«47 

— 10 P.M: .205 

bothi .241 


Extremes, 


THERMOMETER. Degrees. 

Maximum . ’ . ooth d.ay 71-4 

Mlnhpuin,/ ' . • 3d, . 4.1.0 

limest itoimum, 3d, ' . 58.0 

Highest minimum, 51st, . 60.0 

Highest. 10 A. M. 50th, , 6(>..''» 

Lowest ditto « 3d, . 56.0 

Highest, 10 P.M, 31st, . 69.0 

ditto . 5d| , .10. .1 

umtest range in 94 hours, 30th, . 91.0 

Vto ditto, . . 19th, 9..1 

. IJAROMETER, Inches. 

A.M. 8 th, .10.150 

. 0, . . 18th, 29.995 

i-lighest 10 P.M, . 8tl], .10.145 

Lowtistdttto, » . 18th, 29..‘;50 

arcatost rahge in C4 hours, 17th. .475 

Least dittorU . . ' % 13th. . .000 

, HYGROMETER. Degrees, 

t^ealie. Higltost, M. 95th, 45.0 

Lpwest'ditto, • 17th, . 4.0 

Hklto>o<P.M. 2d, . 24.0 

J40«toditto> , IHth, 3.0 

And(mcm, P. of Dep. lUghost,10 A M. 31st. 61.0 

.......4^..^ Lowest ditto, 4th, .18.0 

Highest 10 P.M. .list, 60.0 

lyowest ditto, 9d, 41-0 

....•,».....Relat,Huin.HighcBt.l0 A.M. 17th, 06.0 
............ Least ditto, 54.0 

(iT«atc«t,K) P.M. IHth, 97.0 

Least ditto, 2d, 70.0 

.*.4n Moig, 100 eub. m. Greatest, l() A.M. 31st, .315 

Least ditto . 1th, ,1 (15 

........... Greatest, 10 P,M. Sliit, ..130 

Least ditto, 9d, . IHI 


Pair dhys, 22,; |ainy days, 9. Vfind west of Mwidian, 16; east of meridian, 15. 


Metkorological Table^ extracted from the Register kepi at Edinburgh, in 
, ihe Observatory, CaSton^hiH, 

^eirvationsar^ina^ twice every day, at nine o’clock, forenoon, and four o'clock, after, 
noon. The second Obswvatton in the aJmmoon, in first column, is taken by tlie Register 
Thermometer. 


I- i Attach, 
Thw. iBaroni. Ther. 


M.U 


|99.9a 
.939 E. 59 
.856 M,61 
.758 E* 61 
.709 hL60 
.759 E.5| 

.843SU58i 
.878 M,64^ 
.889 E. 56 
.930M,6p' 
.916 E..^ 
49.13 M.60 
.953 E. 59, 
.^hOM4131 
.967 E. 37/ 
.956M.W1 
.914 E. 65 
.889 M.68’ 

.840 K. 59. 
.«21 M.63 ' 
.790 E. 591 
.716 M.64: 
.651E.39J 
.062M.6.31 

.660E..57i 

.6.51 M.391 
.651 E. 62/ 
.6«nM.62\ 
.747 E.m 
.72: M.55\ 

. 66 u’E. tf 3 I 



Ditto, 

Warm, doftri 
toi^. /* 
DitUh 

*. Warm, birf 
dull. , 

Dull foren. 

inearaftero. 

pitta 

!. Ditto. j : 
^ Warm fore, j 
^ dltllaftctn. I 
Clear litormi 
Ifoggy dBy*. \ 


,.4H|e. 70/ 
Uaxu, 1.2974 h). 


Dull, but 
tair. 

Warm fore, 
thun. aftem. 
Warm fore. 
Rainoftem. 
Ram mom. 
dull day. 
Dull^ but 
Ifiur. 

Dull, shwrs 
of rain. 

Dili], but 
[fair. 

Dull, shwrs 
[of rain. 
.Dull, but 
|9ur. 

Dull, slight 
[Shwrs ram. 
Rain mem. 
fair day. 

Fair. 

[Very warm, 
tair. 
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lit'frisfrr^'-^Appuitttments, Ptomotinns, ij'r. 


AS I 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS. &c. 


^ I. CTVIL 

Ml Pillans rector of i* Ilififli School, has liccn 
iLppoinltHl IMolessorof lluniaoity in the Oiiucisity 
ol r,iliul»nri'li. 

The M.iifisl rate's atnl rmira'il of Kclinbur^h. on 
the llHh July, apiMiintcd .lohii WiUoii, Ksq. ailvo- 
catc, to be I’rofcsvir of Moral 1‘hilosonliy in the 
Univeisity ul Kflinburgh. 

On tlu- -M'.t liilvi the Ilev. Dr Roliert UaltUino. 
Proh's^or of Matln-malicji in the Pniteu f'ullege of 
St An(lre\%«, was :Hluiitioil Principal of bt '‘ary’a 
( ollc<je in that Uanersity. 


II. ECCLESIASTICAL. 

The Macisliates and ('oiineil of (ilusf:(W» have 
im.uimumsl\ elcctcil the Hev.Jolni Mutl*, niint.stcr 
of the pins’ll of Lccropt, to be iniiiihier of St 
.faijies’ fluireh and luiisli in 
Colonel (ionlon ot CUni\, 1 ms presented the 
Iti'v. Roluit I niuhart to tl-e elimeh mul parish 
ot Cliiiiv, Mic.inl by the death ot the liev. Alex- 
ander Aharns, mhiistor of that pausli. 


III. AIILITAllY. 


Major J.(i’. Peters, to be Lient.-Col of 
Cav dry, l.*I July 

It. 11.0. Bt. Lt. Col. Hill, Wfijoi by pureh. vkv 
Thovu, ret. 2lst iuiie 

m. M<y. Drake, Mai. \Mth the Bank of 
Lieut.-( oJ. vice AtnorjK* do. 

'rathwell, C.apt. by puich. 21sl do. 

^mith, do. 1^‘Jddo. 

Con'ei Paoke, Licnl by pureh. ‘ilst do. 

Trent, laelit. by pureh. 22d do. 

— SuTqmiu, fin. Dr. (Ids. Cornet by 

pureh. 1st do. 

Henry Aihiithnot , ( 'nrnet by pureh. 22d do. 
Comet Daslnvood, bt. by pureh. vice 
Bi iiifler, let. Hth .Tuly 

'2 Dr. 0.1.. Wdli.nn''., Cornet, by pureh. vieuSirap- 
soii, B. I'.oriC (ids. ^ 21st June 

Gent. Cadet U. P. Baird, fm. R. Mil. 
Coll. Ciniiet In pureh. vice Liarfoot, ret. 

21.M do. 

15 Dr. Lieut. Turner, (’apt. Meo Blanckley, dead 
1.1th Nov. 1819 
■ — M'Kciuic, fin, ‘J4 F. Lieut. 3d do. 
Cornet thamilton, Lieut. vu’C Handcock. 

dead Uth do. 

Lieut. Berwick, I'm. 21 F. Lieut* vice 
Uidib, dead 29th do. 

Cornet Dalxell, fm. 17 Lr. Cornet fJtlido. 
B. Lewis, Cornet, vxee Dalzell Ut Jaa. 
Lt. Be.aiiehunip, fm. Jf> Dr. Capt. by p, 
vice Stewart, res. ( tli July 182U 

21 M. Daiiitry, Comet by pureh. ¥lec For- 
ward, v»ro. 22d .luiie 

Lieut Aitken, C " by pureh. vice Uiider- 
w'ood, I ei. - . fith Jilly 

Cornqi Ciannini;, laeut by pureh. do; 
W. UrulerwooU, Coni^t by luiTch. , do. 
Capt. Jone.s, .Major by pureli. vice Bt. Ll.- 
Col. Bales, ret. 8th dd. 

Lieut. KILutt, fm. 8 Dr. C’apt. by p. do. 
IF.Gds. Lieut, and Capt. Ch.nleswiuid, Capt. lUid 
f Jcut.-Col. by puTcli. \ ice Himisden, ret. 

tth 1o. 

IJiis. and Lieut. Fox. and Capt. by puroh* 

do. 


1 Fcot 


0 
C 

1 


— Hudson, fm. h. p, Ens, and 

fdent. by pureh. do. 

ErrMnn Bfaekliu, LiCipt. viec Johnstone, 
dead . 13th do. 

J. MuHln, Eiisiffn do. 

Bt. Litut.-CoI. D’AKuibr, fm. h. p. Ri^e 
Brig. Major, vice 4(1 8*. 22d June 

Lient. P.vcrest, Capt. by pureh. viceDew- 
Kuanl, ret. do. 

Ens. F.deo, Lieut, by pureli.'C ^ do. 

C. L. Martm, Eii£. by pureh, 29th do. 


LI F. Lieiit .Kelly, Adjut. viee Keinpk, rc<^, 
Adj. only 22d d<K 

^ ( '.unplxd], (’apt. vici* .Staunton, s. 

Vet. Bn. fiUiJuly 

Ens. Pyne, Lieut. do. 

' . Sluel. K.nsign do. 

19 lins. Uagsh.iw, Lieut, vice Taylor, dend 

do. 

Rose, fni. 93 P. Ensign do. 

21 ( 'apt. I'hamplon, Maj. by pureh, vice Mey- 

nche, 47 F. 29th June 

l.ieut. .Sulherhmd, ('apt. by pureh. do. 
Vd Lunit. Pedthc, |st Lieut, by pitieli. do. 
M. ('. D. St Ouintin, 2d Li. do. 

22 J. B. Mojendle, Ensign by pureh. vii‘e, 

Keppel 1st do, 

Elis. M‘Ken/.ic, Lieut. \ie© M'Ktnzie, 
13 Dr. 3d Nov. 1819 

J. A. Campbell, Ensign dii, 

Lieut. M‘jA?od, Adj. vieeKotm, res. Adj, 
only 22d Juno 182(1. 

(^ua. Mast. Serj. Kennedy Qua. Mast, vleo 
Doyle, dead do. 

TIosp. Assist. Robertson, Aasibt. Surg. vleo 
Trunible, pro. Staff do. 

Ens. Coruw'all, fm. 13 F. Ens. vice Dun- 
lo)>, d»*ail 29th do. 

Bt. Lt. ('ol. Balfour, fin. 3 F. Maj. vice 
lit. Lt. Col. Browne, h. p. Uiue Hr. 

. 22(1 do. 

Qua. M.-u^t Serj. W. DnrcfiHit, (?ua. Must. 

vice Maed(>mdd, deati l.’tth July 

Major Meyneke, fm, 21 F. Lt. Col. by p. 

vice Chcyiic, ret. 215th Juno 

Ena. Snow, fm. (id P. Ens. vice Uidge. h. 

p. 1) W. I. R. . “ do. 

Hosp. Assist. Mlteh6)], Asslat. Surj. vice 
Hiimdton, dead do. 

Lieut. Holt. fin. h. p. 8 F. Lieut, vice 
Manners, eanctlled ]3Ui July 

Ens. Ward, fm. h. p. 6 W. I. R. Ens. vice 
Snow, 17 F, 29th Jinu* 

— — Broom, Lieut, vice Hunter, dead. 

SLstDct. 18J9. 
A, JoncH, Ensign l.Jth July 1820. 

J. \V. Bouverie, Ens. by pureh. »'iee E. 

Carroll, ret. 29(h June 

Lieut. Dolman, Adj. \ icc Lcehc, res. Adi. 
only do. 

80 Hodmond, Capt. vice St T.cger, dead 

28 th May 1819 
Ens. Kenny, I.icut. 1st Nov. 

C. O. King, Ens. 2d March 1817 

Lieut. C.raiit, fm. h. p. 2 W. L U. Bayin. 
viCH While, dead 22d June, 1820 

90 Sure. Morrison, fm. h. p, 12 F. S’urg. vieo 
.SlTcock, h. p, L'Uh July 

93 C. M. Cralgiu, Ens. vjccSpctr?, eaiieellfd 

22d June 

M. Cassau, Ens. lice Roki?, 19 F. Oth July 
Mimical Dcpfirtmmt* 

.StaffSurg. Joseph 'I’aylor, Physieinnto the Forces, 
vice Keating, dead * 22d June LTji) 

Assist, burg. Ti imihle, fm. 37 F. Surg. vice I avlor 

'do. 

— Button, fm. Ii. p. York J.t. Inf. \ol. 

. Assist. 8urg, 25(hdo. 

HospC Assist. Cannan, fm. h. p. Hosp. Ai^sist. vice 
Falrquhar, dead do. 

— - — — ^ — Freer, fm. h. p. Hosp. Assist, vice 
Ward, dead 

i'/tapttiin'n Depaitfnmf* 

The Hev. R. G. i urtAis, fiu. h. p. Cliahlain to the 
Forces, vice Arnold, d^d 

, Bary'OcJtr D^artmmt. 

A. W. Duriiford, Bair. Mast, Ore»f Brikiin 
: ; / 9UiMayl8m 

CVtiif. Moore, fiotn' diHi with Cai>taij> 

Whdcjr, 

Nixon, from 60 F, with Capt. LesUe, h* p^ 
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R^gixtcr. Appointment Sy PromotionSy ^r. 


CAug. 


Liout. Ohver, from 17 F. rec. diS!, with Lieut Clu- ‘ 
me, h. p. 1 F* 

Butler, from F. roc. dlff. with Lieut. 

'J'emple, h. p. H F. 

■ ■ — Hodaon, ft-om 31 F. with Lieut, Maiinerg, 
h. p. 2 F. 

Davidson* f^m 22 Dr. with Lieut. Cox, 

40 F. 

■ ■ — Cormack, frum 19 F* with Lieut Duniford, 

h. p. 

Matthews, from 43 P. rec. diff, with Lieut. 

Fraser, h. p. Rifle Dr. 

- ■ — - Luttrel, from 47 F. rec. difl*. with Lieut. 
Isaacson, h. p. 31 F. 

— Nowlan, from 50 F. rcc. diflT. with Lieut. 
Brign, h. p. 91 F. 

, Archbold, ftom 68 F. rec. difT. with Lieut. 
Hill, h. p. 43 F. 

— De Lanc^y, from 17 Dr. fee* diff, with Liont. 
Lindsey, h. p. 10 Dr. ^ 

Campbell, from 18 F. rec, diff. with Lieul«^ 
Roberts, h. p. 5 F. " 

Ensign Lodington, f^om .32 F. rec. diff. iirlth En- 
sign Barkley, h. p. 53 F. 

Rom, from 40 F. with Ensign Cumberlege 

h. p. 67 F. 

- ■ — Geddes, from 46 F. w|th Ensign Glecson, 
h. p. 103 F. 

- Lewis, from 12 F. with Ensign Pounder, 
h. p. 73 F. 

John O’Meara, from 39 F. with Ensign Jo- 
seph O'Meara, h. }>. 5 W. 1. R. 

Paymaster Otway, from 12 Dr. with Lieut. Prior, 
h. p. 1 W. I. H. 

Qua. Mast. Hutchinson, from 55 F. dth Ensign 
M'Intosh, h. p. 63 F. 

Assist. Sure. Ijawdcr, from 29 F. with Assist. Surg. 
Dunlop, n. p. 6G F. 


tte^nationt and RetiremenU. 

Licut.-4Jol. Thoyts, R. Horse Gds. 

■ ' ■ Athorne, R. Horse Gds. 

- ■ — - Ramsden, Qren. Gds. 

Cheyne, 47 F. 

Major Stewart, 19 Dr. 

— Dewguatd, 6 F. 

Captain Vnoerwood, 21 Dr. 


4 Lieut. Rrander, R. Horse Gds. 

Cornet IhiTftxit, 2 Ur. tids. 

Ensign E. (Jurroll, 86 F. 

ApprnntmcnU Cancelled, 

LieuU Manners, 54 F. 

The Exchange between Lieut. Cliainbre, 11 Dr. 

and Lieut. Boys, h. p. 21 Dr. 

Ensign Spens, 93 F. 

Deserted, 

Paymaster O’Connor, 11 F. 12th May 1020. 
Dcaih*, 

Lieut-Gen. W. Robertson, Edinburgh, 31 &t Jan. 

1820. 

Lieut-Col. Fehizen, 53 F. Namuel, Madras, FJth 
. Jan. 1820 

Meadows, 15 F. London, Uth July 

Major Stewart, 19 Dr. July 1820. 

Weir, late of U. Mar. 1 1 th June 

Douglas, late 3 R. V. B. 8lh July 

Capt. Pardey, h. p. 56 F. 2fith April 1 820 

— — — llumphrys, 8 R. VoL Bn. Alicrdeen 22(1 June 
— ■ Lechmetc, h. p. Lucas's Dr. 3(Uh July 
— — Du Plate], -h. p. Clviss. Britan. Otli March 

^ M'Queen, h. i>. 78 F. Calcutta, l.ith Nov. 

1819 

M'Lean. h. i>. 97 F. 

Lieut. Johnstone, 1 F. Meheiiepoucainn, ^Madras 
25111 Dec. 181!1 

— Hutcliinann. 17 Dr. Kair, Bomlxay 27tli Oct. 

Hunter, 67 F. Bombay : 2oth tlo. 

■■ - ■■ Tayloe, 19 F. 

Quart. Mast. Johnstone, 65 F. Fort George, Bom- 
bay 27th Oct. 1819 

Richards, 1 F. Grenada 23d May 1820 

Doyle, 27 F. 

Macdonald, 46 F. 

Medical Deparf-nu-nt, 

Dcp. Insp. W. T* Taylor, h. p. 

Dr, Keating, Physician 

Hosp. Assist. Ward, Tobago Mth April, 1020 

Commissariat Department , 

Assist. Com. Gen. Lefevro, Afiica 26lh May 1820 
Dep. Assist. Com, Gen. Dwight, St Lucia 9th do. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

June 22. At the Manse of Coven, Mrs Strachan, 
o son. 

— At Brussels, the lady of Ernest Leslie, Esq. 
younger of Balquhain, a son. 

21. In Hans Place,London, the lady of the Hon- 
ourable James Stewart, a son. 

29. At Sprincfteul Cottage, Perthshire, the lady 
of Alexander MiMuff, Esq. of Bonhard, a son. 

30. At Troup ijfouse, Mrs Garden Campbell of 
Troup and Glenlyoii, a son. 

July 2. At Contji-House, Mrs Oaxnegto, a daughter. 

4. At Edinbimh, Mrs Cowan, a daughter. 

— Mrs Todd, Ctiarlotte>«quare, Edinburgh, a son. 

6, At Dimda? {»treet, Edinburgh, Mrs Crauford, 
a daughter. 

~ The lady of Lieut.-Colonel Ross, 4th dragoon 
guards, a daughter. 

— At Biggar Park, Mrs Gillespie, a daughter. 

At W^t Kirk Manse, Edinburgh, Mrs Diot- 
aon* a daughter. 

In George-street, Edinburgh, Mrs Weddeis 
bum, a son. • 

7. At Knock Drki« eounW of Westmeath, the 
seat of Sir Richard Levlng, mrt. the lady of £ap- 
*-■“ Miller, royal hone artillery, a son. 




g-street, Edinburgh, the lady 
IVilliam Mockin^h, a son. 

19. In Albany-stioct, |idtnburgh, Mrs George 
Robertson, a son. 

— At her father’s house, the lady of Murdoch 
Maclaine of Lochbuy, a daughter. 


12, At Cockaimv-House, Fifeshire, the lady of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Mowbray, a dauglitcr. 

At London, the lady of Colonel the Hoiioui- 
able H. C. Lowlher, M.P. a son. 

— > At Paris, the Right Honourable Lady Sinclair, 
a son. 

13. At Haddington, Mrs Henry Davidson, SL 
daughter. 

— At Northumberland-street. Edinburgh, v'fi 
lady of Johir Cay, Esq. a daughter. 

‘ 14. At Beaumont Cottage, Chertsey, the lady of 
John H. Colt, Esq. a daughter. 

16. At Castle-street, Edinburgh, Mrs Robert 

Cockburn* a son. , 

17. At 8handwick Place, Edinburgh, Mrs Ge- 
neral pundas, a son. 

— At 34, Albany-street, Edinburgh, Mrs Gil- 
lespie, a daughter. 

19. At London, the lady of Lieutenant-General 
Sir William Anson, K. C. B. a son. 

21. At Culduthel, the lady of Affleck Fraser, 
Esq. a son. 

27. At Edinburgh, fitn Dr SlUar, a son. 

30. At Albany-stniet, Edifiburgh, Mrs P.nterson, 
a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

Fclf* 16, At Madras, Henry Oaks, E.sq. of the 
Honourable East India Company‘.sservrrr*,t« llar- 
ilWi ghter of the late Captffln Ewen NLudonnld 



1820.] 


Regisler.’^Marriaget and Deaths. 


May 23. At St Croix, James Brown, Ewi. mer- 
oliant there, to Miss Krause, daughter of ColoneV 
Kr-uisc, of the Danish sers'ice. 

Jime ]!). At Montrose, Captain George Hell, to 
Margaret Addison, second <l<tughtcr of Thomivs 
Dougal, Esq. Uinker, in Montrose. 

20. At Bdlh, Cuplaiii (^rant, of Uie £;iat India 
service, nenhew to the cile]>rated Mi's Grant, to 
Miss (intntjis Williams, daughter of Sir George G. 
W illiams of the Cucus. 

2d. At (.ialashiels, Mr D. Ferguson, writer, to 
Ann, daughter of Mr John Sanderson, woodmicr- 
chant. 

27. At Derby, Vice- Adiiiiral Sir Uichard Good- 
win Keat, G. 0. B. to ^lary, eldest daughter of the 
late Fr.tneis Hurt, Esq. of Alderwasely, Derby-> 
shire. 

— At Inch Cottage, the reverend William Sym- 
ington, Stranraer, to Agnes, eltlest daughter of Ro 
bert Spiers, Esq. Piiislcy. 

30. At St Georgc*s, IlanovcT-square, the Right 
Honourable John Bowes, Earl of Strathmore, to 
Miss Mary Milliicr. 

July 1. At London, Henry Warren, Baq. of tilie 
Grove, Dedham, near Colchester, to Elizabeth 
Bruce, ynungest daughter of the late James Hamil- 
ton, Esq. of Uangour. 

— At St Petersburg, Sir W'llham Crichton,. 
M. D. to .Sopliia, daughter of M. Le Chevalier de 
Siithoft*. 

3. At Glasgow, Thomas Paterson, Eiig. pay- 
master in his Mojesty’s 22d regiment of root, to 
Margaret, eldest daughter of James Miller, Esq. 
nierthant, Glasgow. 

1. At Edinburgh, Mr John Lizars, Hay's Court, 
to Jane, eldest daughter of Mr George Black, mer- 
cliant, Tobago-strect. 

.5. At Berwick, James Peat, Esq. of the New 
Tanwork Company, c:l.isgow, to Mary, second 
daughter of John Morrison, Esip merchant, Bur- 
wick. 

d. At Aberdeen, Dr George Gordon M'Lcan, to 
Frainxis Helen, daughter of John Angus, Esq. of 
Tillycorthy. 

— At B-dinhurgh, Capt' James Stirling. R.N. 
of Glenlyon, tourth son of tlic late John hlirlingof 
KippencLiMc, Et-q. to Mary, third daughtpr of the 
late Day Hort Macdowall of Castle Semple, Esq. 

7. At Edinburgh, J.ieutennnt F. Beaumont, royal 
navy, to Mary, youngest daughter of thc.late Wil- 
liaiii Dawson, Esq. ot Grnden. 

10. At St James’s Chiircli, N, (;. Gless, of the 
Honourable East India Conqiuny’^ service, to Jen- 
iitittc, eldest daughter of the late John .Smith, Esq. 
of F-l^cngro^e, Fifcshire. 

— At Lomlon, J.icutcnant-Colonel the Honour- 
able James Hamilton Stanhoi>e, to lady Frederica 
J.ouisa Murray. 

— AtCraigluckhart, Mr William Berwick, brewer, 
F.dinburgh, to Miss Marion beott, daughter of Mr 
A. Scott, fanner there. 

At Dairsie, Mr Alexander Webster, preacher 
of the gospel, to Miss Jessie M'Culloch, dtlest 
daughter ot the late Robert McCulloch, Esq. col- 
lector of customs, Kingston, Jamaica. 

11 At Leith, James Thoimon. Em. Stirling, to 
Jane, daughter of Wilhain Gniily, Esq. late mer- 
chant in Leith. 

~ At Fldmburgh, John Dow, Esq, W. S. to 
Miss Margaret HudM't, eldest daughter cif the late 
Willnim Russel, merchant in Cila^ow. 

— At Edinburgh, John Lnin^tdo, Esq. of 
.Sliortridgchead, to Mi&s Mary Ni^on, Ch^lOtto* 
street, Euinburgh. 

— At .St Mary-la-lmnne Church, London, Mejor- 
General Sir James Lyon, K. C. D. to Anna, lelacst 
ilaughter of the late Edward Cox. Esq, of Hamp* 
.ste.id Heath. 

12. At Jedburgh, Mr William II. Llgofs, Sf 
James’s Square, Edinburgh, to Henrietta, dau^' 
ter of Roljcrl Wilson, Esq. surgeon, Jedhureh. 

— Liculenant-Colunel Gordon, of the 5th (or 
Princess i;h.'irJotte of Wales's) di^oon guards, to 
Anne, daughter of the late Joseph Bllton, Esq. of 
York. 

— At Treepland, John Sommervillc, Esq. mer- 
chant, Glasgow, to Christina, daughter of William 
Som^lervl1i.^ of Wiiulales, Esq. 

1.3. At Paisley, the reverend J, Bruce, New- 
railns, to Isaliella, eldest daughter of the reverend 
William Fcmer, Paisley. 

<— Lieutenant-General Sir CoUh Halkett, K.C.B. 
Seff. to I^aetitia ^arali, wijluiv of Mgjor Taylor, 
royal artillery. . , 
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14. At Edinburgh, Anthony Bigot, Esq. of Lon* 
lion, to Anne, daughter of William Mncflcnigall, 
Esq. of Sloone-stret'i, Cheliiea, London. 

li. At Kelso, Mr H. D. Brink KLsbuc, foreign 
agent :md eomini&sion merchant, Leiih, toJane, el- 
dest dmighter of Mr John Wiiiroin, Torraco, Kelso. 

— At Stirbng, Lieutenant Lucius French, of 
the 67th regiment, to Mary, eldest daughter of Ro 
bert Young, Esq. 

— At Ayr, Cviarles D. Gairdner, Enj. to Miss 
Cowan, only tlaughtcr of William Cowan, E»q. 
banker, and present provost of Ayr. 

18. At Clyro, in fiadiionhlrr, I'homas Francis 
Kennedy of Duniire, Ayrshire, Estp M. P. to .S(>. 
phu, only daughter of the late i»u: Samuel Uo- 
- milly. 

— At Humble, Mi William Wyle, merchant, 
Lcitli, 1 ^ Eliza, only daughter of Alexander Dud- 
geon, Esq. 

At Gb^w. Kenneth Bruco .Stuart, Esq. of 
Aniud, to Janet, youngest daughter <if ASneas Mor- 

20. Captain Robert Mdvilio Grindlay, of the 
Hpnonralne East India Company's service, to Ma- 
ria. Susanna, ddest daughter of Jolin William 
CommcTcU, Esq. (if Ixiwer Betkelcy-strect. 

23. At St Madocs, Dugald Stewart, Esq. of 
Castle Gable, to Isabella, eldest daughter of Mr 
Alexander Wallace, horse nost-master. 

24. AtAuldglrth, Dummes-sliire, James Martin. 
Esip merchant in Olasgow, to Margaroi, rldcKt: 
daughter of the late Mr Wilham Goolon, Hilletid. 

— At Colim^burgh, Lieutenant John Fowler, 
royal toaVy, to Margaret, only daughter of the late 
Mr Daniel Conolly. merchant in Craill. 

25. At Leith, nr Robert More, distiller, Un- 
derwood, to Susan, daughter of Mr John M'Lcod, 
Leith. 

— At Linlithgow, John Fife, Esq. to Marguref, 
daughter of James Smith, Esq. both of that pJ.ioc. 

27' Mr Spencer Chicliester, to Lady Augusta 
daughter of the Marquis of AnglpM}.-!. 

31. AtLauxieston Place, Edinburgh, Mr Edward 
Walkinshaw, merchant, Glasgow, to Mary, daugh- 
ter of Mr John Crombic. 

— At Edinburgh, the reverend Arthur Binst, ot 
Cliarleston, South Carolina, to Susan Stewart, se- 
cond daughter of the late Charles Daliantyne, K.s([. 
of BnmtisUuid. 

Latcly^M Cargiiadd, WUliam Bell, Esq. f>f 
Loudon, to Elizabeth, third daughter of George 
Klnnear, Esq, banker in Edinburgh. 

— At Hermitage Place, Leith IJnks, John 
M'Kcan, Esq.‘ W, S. aocountant, to Margaret, 
j^^est daughter of the iato John Thomson, Em]. 

-.*• At St Paul's chapel, Vork-place, J^fr D. - 
Houzton, writer, to Eliza, second daughter of Mr 
R. Madorinan, Hertford, and niece of John Gall, 
Esq. of the Excise, Edinburgh. 

— .At Portobello, Mr Robert Dcuchar, solicitor 
at law, to Margaret, eldest daugliter of the late Mr 
Charlas merchant, Edinburgh. 


DEATHS. 

Jaih 7i At Fort William, Calcutta, Thomas 
Dingpvall Fbnlyec, Lieutenant, and acting Adjvi- 
.tant, and'tlaaitermaatcr tif the HeDg,-il artillci>, 
youngp^^MlmC Arthur Omgwall Fordyec, Esq. ul 




brother of Sir Tyrwhytt Jones, Bart. 

ilfarcA31. At Demerara, Mr Ranald Macal lif- 
ter, Child son of Or MacallisCer, SCratliaird, Isle of 

Castle, on the coast of Africa, ui (be 
April hist, of a fever, occasumod by ex- 
"pioimro to toe effluvia from the marshes, when bo- 
ianizing, Mr Joseph Wilson, surgeon of the ship 
Indian of Liverpool, son of J. Wilson, Middle- 
mains of Salton. 

•Afov 6. At Point St Charles, near Montreal. 
Mr J(^ Watspn, son of the late reverend Mr Wat- 
son, of Glugow. 

At lloMIle, West Floridai, Roderick Gray, 
of Liverpool, son of the.toto David Gray, 


23. 5fear Falmouth, Jamaica, aged 23, John 
Friuer, son of Mr Ffasar, toadicr, 24, James* 
Square. ■ 


6 
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Reg{sier.--^Dca tha^ 


’i:u On his passapjp ftom Lis\X)n, Thomas Sto- 
clitrt, Ciiulroiui Mahjs. 

— At Moritical, I'aptjun Alexander Webster, of 
fijs jVJjiiesty’s .S(nh regiiiieiit of foot- 
— At tii» hou.se at Greenock, l-’atriek Nicolsun of 
Arduiore, KhO. 

Ju/ae3. At his house in London, the Right llgn- 
ouroble John, Earl of Jitrathniorc. 

t!. On Ins paiisage home from Dcmerara, Robert 
ArLarcn, ICsu, merchant, Demerara. 

8. At CliaTlC'Ston, South riiroboa, John Mar- 
.shall, Esq. eldest son of the late Dr Hugh Mar- 
.>h.ill, Rothesay. 

11. .Clirtifeclc (jlehe-housc, agc<l 80, the res urend 
William Hicliartlson, D. D. well known to the li- 
terary world by his refutation of the Huttonian 
theory of the alternate decay and uroduction of 
thoiarth; by his disetivery of marine exuviie in 
unformed basalt ; and hifl curious researches into 
the wliyn dykt^ of the north of Ireland; and the 
nj,niriilUircilist will long remember the zeal with 
which he biought into notice the valuable proiiert^r 
of the finrin grass, and jiromoted its cultivation, 
yo. At Leith Walk, Mr John Marshall sculptor, 
yy. At tlie Man.scof Aberfoyle, Miss Mary Ssum- 
mers. 

25. At her Iioihc, Buccleuch-strcet, Miss Law- 
nc. 

yi. At llranilmR-bousc, near Wmgham, county 
of Kent, Captiiin John Wood, of the royal navy. 
•Jh. At the Manse of Dyke, the reverend James 

yiiiitli. 

27- At Edinburgh, in the 22d year of his age, 
A leXJiiidcT Duncan, the eldest son of Mr Alexan- 
der Dallas, W. S. 

28. Mrs Raitt of Carpliiii died there. 

2:». AtbMscat, Hyde Hall, Hertfordshire, the 
Earl of Roden, K. St 1*. 

5U. At Edinburgh, after a long oontiniud jlhie«s, 
William (it until, umbrella-nuinufaetuTor, aged r»(i. 
— At Heilpth, Mis Neill, aged ill. 

— At Clyde (’otuge, Rielianl lleiiderhon, Ewp 
one of the city clerks of Gla'^gow 
~ At Dunbar, Mr John Gemdio, late manufac- 
turer in Glasgow, 

J7//V y. At Edinburgh, .liter a long and painful 
illntvs, Isabella, wife ot Alex, inder Nicholson, Esq. 

— At IJi'i'Chin, Jamc'* Morns, bookseller 
there. 

— At Ilnnock-Houfie, ('aithness, John Sinclair, 
Kstp of Il.iiTock. 

4. At Dovjin, Mr Daniel Warilrop, aged 92. 

— The iiifaiit son of John To<l, Esq, W. S. 
(’harlotle Square. 

— At hisseatat Fulham, the Right Honouiable 
Thomas, Lord Viscount Ranelagh. 

5. At Wick, William Macleay, Esq. late provost 
of that burgh, in the 80th year of his age. 

(k At Edinburgh, Ann, oldest duughtorof James 
Mom-n(.ff, Esq. atlvocatC. 

0. At Slateford Mausc, John Houston, Uic infant 
sou of the reverend Dr Bulfragc. 

— In Charlotte Square, GeOr^ Wiiiiani, the in- 
1 . 111 1 son of i I. St John Tucker, Esq. 

7- At PiUiver, Koborl Wellwoou, Esq. of Oar- 
voek. . ’ 

— At Montrose, Alexander Paterson, Esq. mer- 
chant there. 

— At his linusc, Rroomhill, Ucar LiUbwadc, 
William Swanston, Esq. late of vSl 

8. At Balgomc Cottage, Fifoshiro, Major James 
Douglas, late of the 7tli royal veteran battanon. 

H. At Parkhill, Stirlhigsfiire, Mrs Catlierine Mil- 
ler, relict of Andreiii|||iliiir}icad, Esq. CaaUe Kankcii. 

9. Mta W orison of Greenfield, neat Alloa. 

— At KqjpenToiiB-House, Mts fttirling, widow Ojf 
the late John Stirling, E«i. Kippendavie. 

10. At Largs, James, only son of George Stii^ 
ling, Esip GUsnow. 

— At Kilsyth Manse, the reverend Robert Hen- 
me, 1). D. 

11. At Cdasgow, Mr James Bredie, aged 7r 

— In Queeu-bti'cet, Edinburgh, Miss Etiaaboth 
Keay, sen. 

— At (ilaifrow. Dame RobinaCrawTuid Pollock 
ot i>olkKk, i4geil H3, of sir Hew Crawfim), 
B.irt. of Jordaiihil}* i " 


— In Toll, ago-strcct, aged y.9, Agnes *' 0 )U, uiic 
of Samuel Wright. 

12. At Ins Pal.iL'c, in ClielstM, after a long ilf- 
lUNs.and griidual deeav ot nature, the Honourable 
Browniow Nwth, D, C. L Lonl IJishoj) of Win- 
chester, J^reJam, ((Pthe (iidr r of tJie (uiiUt, J’ro 
vinoial Sub-Dean of Canterbury, ami Visitor of 
Magdalene, NeW Trinity, St John’s, and Connis 
C’ollegcs, Oxfimf, F. A.’.and L. S, llis Loidslnp 
was aped 79, having been nearly 10 years bisboi) of 
that diocese. 

1.7. On hia uassfigo from Diuutiim, Fiaini-. 
James Admn, P-mi. youngcbt son of the Loul t liief 
Commissioner of the Jurv Coii t. 

14. At CJayhall, nc.ir Windsor, Mrs Ja'ot s Lind- 
say, wife of Captain Linds.iy, gienadier giuirds, 
aged 23. 

Ifi. At Reith, William Fleming, Esq. wnter. 

— In the 7Ath ycai ol hisage, t be right reveieiul 
William Rennet, Bishop ot CloMie; a picUte 
most respectable for lus learning, and mo. t c' eni- 
plaryforliis uprighinc.ss, bem \ oIcMce, .iiidpuly. 
He was promoted I o the see of CToynem the year 
1790. 'j'he \aiueof his bishopiick was i>tiiijated 
at ncarlly L.i ooi) per annum. 

' 18. At London, Jolm Andeisoii, F.sq. ot Fei- 

moy, coimtv of Cork, nCtlie 71lh yc.ii ot his age, 
a native of 1 linn fricssh ire. Ev'ciy peison ne- 

quaiiittid with the hintory of Irtl.md, udllongrt- 
iiiomber thal^ie was the l.itlier ofthe m.iil-eo.u*irsvs- 
tciii 111 that Kingdom, and like ail olhi i lirsL improv- 
ers, be had great, and to a lc^s energrlie eliaraeter, 
insurmountable dilHculties totA-’iieoimter m tin* ai 
(Xinipltshment of that object. JJc ine<l. howevei, 
to see tliL t (feetunl triumph of tins, the gre.it itui- 
BUit of bis eaily life. 

— At ( hiton, 'I’homas Mne’uiijlkin Brown, .igcd 


• i’O. At No I7» Shakspiaie-srpiaie, in the 8.7d 
year ot lier r^je, Miss G-aham, only rcm.iming 
dau-liter ot the deceuaed Jiuius IjiiiIiuiu ot Balqu 
happle. Esq. 

— The infant son of Mich.ul.' tewart Nieol.soii, 
Esq. of Canioek. 

— At Inverness, after a short illness, Mrs Sii 
sannu Mocalistcr, wifeui Norman M.iedoiiabl, Esq. 
Scalpn. 

— At Montrose, Mrs Kl)y,iln‘fli Slrnton, d.mgh- 
ter oi the deceased John Straton, tisi), ot l.aunes- 
ton, aged 80 

‘21. At Portobello, John Mackintosh, late ac- 
countant of the Royal Bank. 

22. At Maiisefleld, Hugh llumphiey Wilson, 
soil of the reverend John VVilson, minister of Les- 
mnhagow. 

23. At Berwick, Mr Archibald Mai-kie, youngest 
son of the late Mr William MacKicr Ornustoii, 
East Lothian. 

24. Jaine.s Towers, E:>q. Professor of Midwifeiy 
in the I'niversity of Ciliisgow. 

•25 Athi:>h«m.se, (icorge’j* Squ.ire, Colonel R«>- 
bert Baillie, lute of the Hoiiourahle the I'kist Indi.a 
Company’s seiviee. 

lately — At Honidean, ni Hampshire, Edward 
Oliver Osborn, Esq. Vice- Admiral of lius Majesty Vs 
fleet. 


— At Baiikfoot, near Dalkeith, Miss R.ainsay, 

— At Edinburgh, aged 17 months, Alex.indi r, 
only son of Alexander Davuibon, lecturer m natu- 
ral philosophy. 

— AfStC'roix, in the VSest Indies, in Apnllubt, 
George All.tn, F.sq. nephew of the reverend Alex- 
ander Allan, late Episcopal iiiinihter in Edinburgh. 

— At Cudddlore, coast of Connn.'iiuUd, f-asl 
Indies, W'lniam .lohnslon. Esq. eldest son of Mr 
Jolui J( Jill!} ton, Ayr. * 

.Suddenly, near Armagh, supposed by uix 


i^e, the reverend liobcil Malyii, who wav chaplain 
on wianl the Hrificc Ficderick man of war, at the 
taking of Louisburgh, aiul was present at the dt.Tlh 
of General Wolfe and the taking of (Juebcc in n.'iU. 
For the bst 59 years this ventTahle clergyman Iiail 
been rector of kirktoii, in .Siiflblk. 


Oliver & Boyd, Punters, Edinburgh. 
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ODE TO marshal " ■ OK HIS BETORH* 

By an Irish Gentleman^ lately deceased. 

Sir, 

I SEND another specimen of my deceased friend’s poetry, and, mirabile dictii, 
It, os well as the former, bears a similitude to an Ode in Horace ; indeed, h 
believe he wrote a get of parallel Carmina to the Horatian, and if Archdeacon 
Wrangham were to see them>. X think he would give up for ever the idea of 
attempting to lay his versions before the public, for whitm reason 1 hope he 
never will see them. 

I am working away arranging the jpapers, and in a month or so they will be 
prepared tinally. Another month will be occupied in writing my friend’s life, 
so that I shall be ready to face the booksellers oy next Octoto. 

I sliould say more, but that I am in a huriy, being called away to attend a 
coroner's inquest over the body of one Timothy Regan alicu Tigiie a Breesh- 
tha, who was killed yesterday, fighting at a fair in a feud, a helium intestinum, 
between the Shanavests and Caravats. I can only add, that I have procured 
fewer notes for this than for the fbrmer Ode. I remain, sir, your humble 
servant, Philip Forager. 

Drummanigilliheg, August 6tu, 1820# 


Hor. Od. 7. Lib. ii. 

Ad POMPEIUM. 

Fclicem ex infelki milUih reditum 
gratulatur, 

O saepc mecum tempug in oltimum 
Deducte, Bruto xnilitiae duce, 

Quis te redonavit Quiritem 
Dig patriig, Italoque coclo, 


Pompei, meorum prime sodalium f 
Cum quo morantem saep^ diem mgro 
Fregi, coronatus nitentes 
Malobathro Syrio capillos. 

Tccura Philippos et celerem fu^m 
Sensi, relicta non ben^ parmulk ; 
Cum fracta virtus, et minaces 
Tuqie solum tetigere mento. 


MSS. Noll. 

To Marshal on Ms Retutn / or, 

CongratuUUory Address hy Mans, — 

1. 

^ 0 WELCOME home, my marshal, tny cob 
learae true and good, 

When under brave Napoleon we dabbled 
long in blood ; 

Who brought you ha^ to Paris in Bour- 
boirg royal days ? 

Was it Madame BfUtuMurte’s man, our own 
Monsieur De Gases ?* 

2 . 

With thee I robbed thro’ Prussia, thro’ Por- 
tugal and Spain ; 

With thee 1 marched to Russia, and then— « 
marched back again ; 

With thee I faced the red-coats awhile at 
Waterloo; 

Andfdlh thee I raised the war-song of jolly f 
^uvequipeut. 



• HoiUe Due de Cazes, olim secreta^ to, Madame Mere, the imperial motlier of all 
the Bonapartes. p, p. 

•j* Jolly ! Quoi ? Jolly I Ma foi, voila Ufie e^hete assez mal appliquS. 

Marshal Grouchy. 

Vof.. VII. 4 F 



Oda to Marshal 
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Scd me per hostes Mercurius celer 
Denso paventem susttllit aore : 

Tc rursus in bellatn r^rbens 
Unda fretis tujiit aestuosia. 


Krjro obligatani redde Jovi dapem, 
]>ongjque fessujn militia laius 
Depone sub laurti mca, noc 
Tarcc cadis iibi dcsiinatis 


Oblivioso Icvia Massico 
(.'ib<rria exple : fundc capodbus ' 
Uiiguenta tic conciiis. Qiiis udo 
Depnqicrarc apio coronas 


Curat VO uiyrto ? quem Venus arbitnim 
Dicet bibendi ? non ego saniils 
Ibict'liabor b'donis : recei^to 
I'hilce mihi jflirere est amico* 


CScpt. 

a 

I took the oatlis to Louis, and now with 
face of brass, 

1 bawl against the royalists all in the Chum- 
bre Basse ; 

But you, my lad, were exiletl, a mighty cruel 
thing. 

For you did nothing surely, but fight against 
your lung. 

4 ?. 

Then drink a health to th* Kmpevor, and 
curse Sir Hudson Lowe ;• 

And decorate with stolen plate your honest- 
carned diateau ; 

And merrily, my marshal, we sliall the gob- 
let drain, 

Tifi a dudicef that 1 robbed one day out of 
a church in Spain. 

5. 

Fill,fill the bumper fairly, 'tis Chambertin,:J: 
you SCO, 

The Emperor's fovourite liquor, and chant 
in pious dee, 

A song of Monsieur Pamy's,§ Miladi Mor- 
gan's bard. 

And euiie the tasteless Bourbons who won't 
ms muse reward. 

6 . 

Then, with our wigs all perfumed, and our 
beavers cocked so fierce, 

We'll throw a main together, or troll the 
amorous verse ; 

And ril get as drunk as Irishmen, as Irish- 
men morbleu, 

After gix-and-thirty tumblors|| in drinking 
healths to you. 


^ Sir Hudson Lowe is a very b^ man in not letting the Emperor escape. Las Casks. 
He is a mon of no soul, The world cannot dedde w&thcr Bonaparte or Wellington is 
the greater general— I am sure tlic former is, without a second battle of Waterloo ; and 
here we have n simple knight preventing the solution of the question. He is an imbecile. 
I am sure he never had the taste to mad my Amyntas. Lkiuh Hlixt. 

-f* It was an instrument of superstition ; and 1, dierefore, although a water-drinker, up. 
prove of its being turned to any other use, just as I approv^ of the enlightened revolu- 
tionists of Frmice turning the superstitious belli of Paris into cannon, although, on prin- 
ciple, a declared enemy of war. Sir R. Philivps- 

+ Bonaparte was fond of Chimbertin. Teste Tom Mohoml, I prefer whisky. P. 1«\ 

§ A pet poet of Laidy Morgan's. Vide her France* I wonder what the medical Knight, 
her caro sposo, says, when he catthds her reading La Guerre dcs Dieux.” P. F. 

II On thu I m^ lemath, that six mid thirty tmnblent is rather hard drinking. My 
friend, Rice Hussey, swears only to six and twen^, though he owns he has heard he drank 
two and thirty, but could not with propriety give his oath to it, as he was somewhat dis- 
ordered by the liquor. There is not a Frenchmsm in France would drink it : I will hiy 
any wager on that. In fkct, 1 bade Ireland agaimt the world. A few years ago,* the 
Northumberland, a very pretty £ngl^ mUiria regiment, commanded by Lord Lorainc, 
who endeared himself wl^revcr he went in ^land by his affable and social manners, ar- 
rived in the city of Code. His t^ord^y gaH A dinner th thirty officers of his regiment, 
who each drank his Mtle. When the' bUi ymsf called for, he observed to the waiter witli a 
smile, that the English gentlemetLCotud drt& os well as the Irish. Lord help your 
head, sir,” said the widter, “ ^ that all you know about it ? Why, dicre's five gentle- 
men next room who have dionk more than the whole of yees, and don't you 

hear them hawligg like five devils fdFfKo other cooper,— coming gentlemen !" P. P. 
In Horace it is ^oni, not Irishmen ; bdt that is quite correct The Iririi are of Scythian 
descent, so were the Thtkiiiii. *Tiios. Wood, M.O. 
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TIIK AYASHlltL' LE<;AT£KS; 

Or, the CorrejspQtukhce oj ihe Fanuly, 

No IV, 

On Sunday morning, before going to church, Mr Micklcwhuin cidled at liic 
Manse, and said that he wish^ particularly to speak to Mr Snodgrass. Upon 
being admitted, he found the young helper engaged at breakfast, with a book 
lying on his table, very like a volume of a new novel called Ivanhoe, in its ap« 
peorance, but of course it must have been sermons done up in that manner to 
attract fashionable readers. .As soon, however, as Mr Snodgrass saw his vi.si« 
tor he hastily removed the book, and put it into the table-drawer. The pre- 
centor having taken a scat at the opposite side of the fire, began somewhat dif- 
fidently to mention, that he had received a letter from the doctor, that made 
him at a loss whether or not he ought to read it to the elders, as usual, after 
worship, and tlicrefore was desirous of consulting Mr Snodgrass on the subject, 
for it recorded, among other things, that the doctor had been at the playhouse, 
and Mr Micklcwham was quite sure that Mr Craig would be ucitlicr to liiiid 
nor to hold when he heard that, although the transgression was certainly inol- 
litied by the nature of the j)erformaiicc. As the clergyman, liowevir, couM 
offer no Opinion until he saw tile letter, the precentor took it out of his pocket, 
and Mr Snodgrass found the contents, as Mr M^Gruel has fairly and entirely 
transcrilxd it, to be as follows ; — 

Letter XIV. 

7'he Rev, Z, Pringle^ D* i), to Mr Micklewkam, Hckootmaster and iScvv,m’o«- 

clerky Garnock. 

iMudon. 

Dear Sir,— -V ou will recollect that witness to the chambering and wan- 
about twenty years .ago, thgre was a tonness of ne'er-du-wcel playactors, 
great sound throughout all the West No, Mr Micklewhiim, what 1 went to 
that a playhouse in Gla^ow had been see was an Oratorio, a most i-dilying 
converted into a tabemade of religion, exercise of psalmody and prayer, un- 
I remember it was glad tidings to our dcr the management of a pious gcntlo 
ears in the parisli of Gamock ; and man, of the name of Sir George Smart, 
that Mr Craig, who had just been who is, as I am informed, at the greuU 
ta’en in for an elder that fall, was for est pains to instruct the exhibitioners, 
having a thanksgiving-day on the ac- they being, for the most part, before 
count thereof, holding it to be a sig- they get into his hands, poor unculti- 
nal manifestation of anew birth in the vated creatures, from Italy, France, 
of-old-godly town of Glasgow, w^ich and Germany, and other atheistical 
had become slack in the way of well- and popish countries. They first sung 
doing, and the church therein lake- ii hymn together very decently, and 
warm, like that of Laodicea. It was with as much civilised liarrnuny 

then said, as I wcjl remember, that as could be expected from no via s; in - 
when the tabernacle was opened, there deed so well, that I thought them al- 
had not been seen, since the l^ims- most os melodious as your own sing- 
lang work, such a congregation as was Ing class of the trades lads fioin Kil- 
there assembled, which was a Meat winning. Then there was a Mr Bra- 
proof that it's the matter handled,'; "puqa, a Jewish prose!) u*, that was set 
and not the place, that maketh pure ' .fo show us u specimen of his 

so that when you and the elders hegr , ..ency. Jn the praying part, 

that I have been at the theatre, ^ the sahl wan no objectionable as 

Drury- Lane, in London, you mm^t IpBie matter, but he drawled in his 
not think that I was there to S||^ g manner to such a pitch, that I thought 
carnal stage play, whether tragtoed. or he would have broken out into an even 
comical, or that I would so fiu* do** down sojig, as I somaimes think of 
mean myself and ray cloth, as to be a youi^Sj^f w^n ypu spin out the last 
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word in reading out tlio line in a warm 
summer afternoon. In the hymn by 
himself, he did better ; he was, how- 
ever, sometimes like to lose the tune, 
but the people gave him great en- 
couragement when he got back again. 
Upon the whole, I had no notion tliat 
there was any such Christianity in prac- 
tice among the Londoners, and I am 
happy to tell you, that the house was 
very well filled, and the congregation 
wonderful attentive. No doubt thatex- 
cellent man, Mr w*""*******, has a 
hand in these public strainings after 
grace, but he was not there that night ; 
for I have- seen him ; and surely at the 
sight I could not but say to myself, 
that ifs beyond the compass of the 
understanding of man to see what 
great things Providence worketh with 
small means; for Mr W. is a small 
creature. When I beheld his deminu- 
tivc stature, and thought of what he 
had achieved for the poor negroes 
and others in the house of bondage, I 
said to myself, that here the hand of 
Wisdom is visible, for the load of 
perishable mortality is laid lightly oa 
nis spirit, by which it is enabled to 
clap Its wings itPd crow so croiisly on 
the dunghiu top of this world, yea 
even in tlie House of Parliament. 

1 was taken last Thursday morn- 
ing to breakfast with him in his house 
at Kensington, by an East India di- 
rector, who is lik^ise surely a great 
saint. It was a heart-healing meet* 
ingofmany of the godly, which he 
holds weekly in the season ; and we 
had such a warsle of the spirit among 
us that the like cannot be told. I 
was called upon to pray, and a wor- 
thy gentleman said, when I was done, 
that he never had met with more a- 
postolic symplieity — indeed, I could 
see with the tail of my eye, while I 
was praying, that the chief saint him<i 
self was listening with a pleasant sa- 
tisfaction. 

As for our dcangs hereanent the le- 
gacy, things arc going forward in the 
regular manner, but the expense is 
terrible, and 1 have been obliged to 
take up money on account ; but as it 
was freely given by the agents, I Wn 
in hopes all will end well ; for const* 
dering that we are but strangers td 
them, they would not have 'awarded 
us in this matter had not been 
sure of the means of payment in their 
own hands. 

The people of London are surpris- 


ing kind to us ; we need not, if we 
thought proper ourselves, eat a din- 
ner in our own lodgings ; but it would 
ill become me, at my time of life, and 
with the character for sobriety that I 
have maintained, to show an example 
in my latter days of riotous living, 
therefore Mrs Pringle and her daughter 
and me have made a point of going no 
where three times in the week ; but as 
for Andrew Pringle, my son, he has 
forgathered with some acquaintance, 
and 1 fancy we will he obliged to let 
him take the length of his tether for a 
while. But not altogether without a 
curb neither, for the agent's son, 
young Mr Argent, had almost per- 
suaded him to become a member of 
Parliament, which* he said he could 
get him made, for more than a thou- 
sand pounds less than the common 
rice, the state of the new king's health 
aving jeered the commodity of seats. 
But thjRt would by no means hear of ; 
he is not yet coirie to years of discre- 
tion enough to sit in council, and 
moreover, he has not been tried, and 
ho man till he has out of doors shown 
something of what he is, should be 
entitled to power and honour within, 
Mrs Pringle, however, thought he 
might do as well as young Dunure, 
but Andrew Pringle, my soi), has not 
the Solidity of head that Mr K****^dy 
has, and is over free and out spoken, 
and cannot take such pains to make 
his little go a great way, like that 
well-behaved young gentleman. But 
you will be grieved to hear that Mr 
jg Ijj opposition to the 
government, and truly lam at a loss 
to understand how a man of whig 
principles can be an adversary to the 
House of Hanover. But I never med- 
dled much in politick affairs, except 
at this time, when I prohibited An- 
drew Pringle, my son, from offering to 
be a member of Parliament, notwith- 
standing the neat bargain that he 
would have had of the place. 

And since we are on public con- 
cerns, I should tell you, .that I was 
ifdnded to send you a newspaper at 
the second hand, every day when we 
.^ere done with it. But when we 
came to inquire, we found that we 
could get the newspaper for a shilling 
a week every morning but Sunday, to 
our breakfast, which was so much 
cheaper than buying a whole paper, 
that Mrs Pringle thought it would be 
a great extravagance, and indeed when 
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I came to think of the loss of time a 
newspaper every day would occasion 
to my people, I considered it would 
be very wrong of me to send you any 
at all. For I do not think that honest 
folks in a far off country-parish, should 
make or meddle with the things that 
pertain to government,— the more es- 
pecially, as it is well known, that 
there is as much falsehood as truth in 
newspapers, and they have not the 
means of testing the statements. Not, 
however, that I am an advocate for 
passive obedience, God forbid, on the 


contrary, if ever the time shoiikl come, 
in my day, of a saint-slaying tyrant 
attempting to bind the burden of 
prelatic nominations on our backs, 
such a blast of the gospel trumpet 
would he heard in Garnock, as it does 
not become me to say, but I leave it 
to you and others, who have expe- 
rienced my capacity as a soldier of the 
word so long, to think what it would 
then be» Meanwhile, I remain, my 
deaf* sir, your friend and pastor, 

Z* PftlNGLE. 


When IMr Snodgrass had perused this epistle, he paused sometime, seem- 
ingly in doubt, and then he said to Mr Micklewham, that, considering the 
view which the doctor had taken of the matter, and that he had not gone to 
the play-house for the motives which usually take bad people to such places, 
he thought there could be no possible harm in reading the letter to the elders, 
and that Mr Craig, so frir from being displea^d, would doubtless be exceed- 
ingly rejoiced, to learn, that the play-houses of London were occasionally so 
well employed as on the nighy^wnen the doctor was there. 

Mr Micklewham then imjmred if Mr Snodgrass had beard from Mr An- 
drew, and was answered in the affirmative ; but the letter was not read. W^hy 
it was withheld, our readers must guess for themselves ; but' the following 
copy was obtained by Mr M^Gruel^ when, in the course of the week, he called 
at tne manse, to inquire respecting the health and welfare of the reverend doc- 
tor and his worthy family. 


Letter XVII. 

Andrew Pringle ^ Esq- to the Rev. Mr Charles Snodgrass, 

London. 

My deah Friend, ^ . 

As the season advances, London gra- tion, which renders her very unhap- 
dually unfolds, like nature, all the va- llie old gentleman himself takes 
riety of her powers and pleasures^ no interest now in the business. He 
By the Argents we have b^n intror lias got his mind at ease by the pay- 
ducedeffectually into society, and have ment of all the legacies; and having 
now only to choose our acquaintance fallen in with of the members of 
among those whom we like best. I that political junto, the saints, who 
should employ another word than are worldly enough to linlc, as often as 
choose, for 1 am convinced that there. , they can, into their association, the 
is no choice in the matter. In his powerful . by wealth or talent, his 
friendships and affectiona> man ijS^sulH Whole, time » occupied in assisting to 
jeet to some inscrutable moral law, si* promom their humbug ; and he has 
roilar in its effects to what the chem- absoli^ly taken it into his head, that 
ists call affinity. While under the the attention he receives from, them 
blind influence of this sympathy, we, for his subscriptions is on account of 
forsooth, suppose ourselves free ageptsi . hia eloquence as a preacher, and that 
But a truce with philosoidiy. , . ^ ^ hitherto he has been altogetlier in an 

The amount of the. legacy is now enpf with respect to his own abilities, 
ascertained- The stock; however^ The eflMoftJtps is abundantly amii^ 
wiiich a great part of the money is ir^Lhwt the imree of it is very evi- 
vested, being shut, the transfer to my denC Like most people who pass a 
father cannot be made for some time,; sequestered life, he bad formed an 
and till tins is done, my mother catm<^ exaggerated opiiiion of public charac- 
be persuaded that we have yet gotkiiy^ci ters ; and bn, seeing them in reality so ^ 
thing to trust to— an .uidhrtunate no* little <;uperior to the generality of man- 
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kinJ, he imagines that he wi\s oh the fleeting topics of the day. T- 
time nearer to their level than he had vrhom I formerly mentioned, iiiiro- 
ventured to suppose ; and the discovery duced me to this delightful society, 
has placed him on the happiest terms The members consist of about fifty 
with himself. It is impossible that I gentlemen, who dine occasionally at 
can respect his manimld excellent each others' houses; the company being 
qualities and gooduess of heart more chiefly selected from the brotherhood, 
than 1 do ; but there is an innocency if tliat term can be applied to a circle 
in this simplicity which, while it often of acquaintance, who, without any 
compels me to smile, makes me feel formal institution of rules, have gra- 
towards- him a degree of tei^emess dually acquired a consistency that up-- 
somewhat too familiar for that filial proximates to organization.-^But the 
reverence that is due fi’om a son; universe of this vast city contains a 

Perhaps, however, you will think plurality of systems, and the one into 
me scarcely less under the influence of* which I have been attracted may be 
a similar delusion when I tell you^ described as that of the idle intellects, 
that I have been somehow or other In a general society, the members of 
drawn also into an association, not in- our ^rty are look^ up to as men of 
deed so public or potent as that* of the taste and refinement, and are reerived 
saints, but equally persevering in the with a degree of* defbrcnce that bears 
objects for which it has been formed., some resemblance to the respect paid 
The drift of die saints, as far as I can to the hereditary endowment of rank, 
comprehend the matter, is to procure They insist either of young men who 
the advancement to political power of have ii^quired distinction at college, 
men distinguislicd for the purity of or gentlemen of fortune who have a 
their lives and the integrity of their relish for intellectual pleasures, free 
conduct ; and in that way, I presume, from the ascerbitics of poljtics, or the 
they expect to eftect the accomplish- dull formalities which so many of the 
ment of that blessed epoch, the millc- pious think essential to their religious 
niuin, when the saints are to rule the pretensions. The wealthy furnisli the 
wliolc earth. I do not mean to say entertainments, which are always in a 
that this is their decided and deter- superior style, and the ingredient of 
mined object ; I only infer, that it is birth is not requisite in the qualifica- 
the necessary tendency of their pro- tions of a member, althougli some 
ceedings : and I say it with all posei- jealousy is ent^Rrtained of professional 
ble respect and sincerity, that, as a men, and not a little of merchants. 

public party, the saints are not only T to whom I am also indebted 

perhaps the most powerftil, but the for this view of that circle of which 
party which, at present, b^ist deserves he is the brightest ornament, gives a 
power. felicitous explanation of the reason. 

The as.sociation, howeveiir, with which He says, professional men, who are 
I have happened to become connected, worth any thing at all, are always am- 
is of a very different descHption. Their hitious, and endeavour to make tluiir 
object is, to pass through life with as acquaintance subservient to their own 
much pleasureas they can obtain, with- advancement; while merchants are 
out doing any th^ unbecoming the liable to such casualties, that their 
rank of gentfenf^, and the character friends are constantly exposed to ilie 
of men of honqur. We do not as- risk of being obliged to sink them be- 
semble such nuiheroas meetings os the low their wonted equality, by granting 
saints, the whi^, or the radios^, nor them favours in times of difficulty, or, 
are our speeches delivered with so what is worse, by refusing to grant 
much vehemence. We even, I thinks 

tacitly exclude oratory. In a Word. "^1 atn much indebted to you for the 

our meetings seldom exceed the perfect ftitrodiiction to your friend G . 

number of the muses ; and our object He is one 6f ns, or rather, be moves 
011 these occasions is no^ SO much to in an eccentric sphere of his own, 
deliberate on plans of m^s^ctive be- which crosses, I believe, almost all 
nefits to mankind, as wenjoy the pre- IBie orbits of all the classed and classi- 
sent time for oitrselirWs, under the ftibfe systems of London. I found 
temperate inspiratioq^rfit well-Coc^^ Hpi exactly what you describctl ; and 
dinner, flavoured wltiC, we were on the frankest footing 'of 

iand just so much of ndnd as StdCs the old friends in the course of the first 
1 
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quarter of an hour. He did me the question. Tlie man who cither wishes 
Iionour to fancy that I belonged, as a to augment his knowledge or to pass 
matter of course, to some one of the his time agreeably, will never expose 
literary fraternities of Edinburgh, and himself to a repetition of the fastidious 
that I would be curious to see the as- oxliibitions of engineers and artists 
sociations of the learned here. What who have their talents at market. But 
ho said respecting them was highly such things are among tlie curiosities 
cli iractoristic of the man. They of London ; and if you liave any incli- 
aiv,” said he, the dullest things nation to undergo the initiating mor- 
possible. On my return from abroad tiBcation of being treated as a young 
I visitcxl them all, expecting to find man wh - may bo likely to int<Tfore 
something of that easy disengaged with their professional interests, I can 
mind which constitutes the charm of easily get you introduced." 
those of France and Italy. But in I do not know whether to ascribe 
London, among those who have h these strictures of your friend to hu- 
character to keep up, there is sucli a mour or misanthropy ; but they were 
vigilant circumspection, that I should said without bitterness, indeed so 
as .soon expect to find nature in the much as matters of course, that, at 
ballets of the Opera-house, as genius the moment, I could not but feel per- 
at the established haunts of authors, suaded they were just. T spoke of 

artists, and men of science. B k them to T , who says, that un- 

gives, I suppose officially, a public doubtedly G*— ’s account of the 
breakfast weekly, and opens his nouse exhibitions is true in substance, but 
for conversation on the Sui||fays. I that it is his own sharp-sightediless 
found at his breakfasts, tea and coffee, which causes him to see them so Of- 
with hot rolls, and men of celebrity fensively ; for that ninety-nine out of 
afraid to apeak. At the conversations the hundred in the world, would deem 
there was something oven worse- A an evening spent at the conversations 

few plausible talking follows created a of Sir J — B— — a very high 

buzz in the room, and the merits of intellectual treat, 
some paltry nick-nack of mechanism has invited me to dinner, 

or science was discussed. The party and I expect some amusement ; for 
consisted undoubtedly of the most T— — , who is acquainted with him, 
eminent men of their respective lines says, that it is his fault to employ his 
in the world ; but they were each and mind too much on all occasions, and 
all so apprehensive of having their that, in all probability, there will be 
ideas purloined, that they took the something, either in the fare or the 
most guarded care never to speak of company, that I ^hall remember as 
any thing that they deemed of the long as I live, Ho\vever you shall 
slightest consequence, or to hazard hear all about it in my next. Yours, 
an opinion that might be called in Anuiilw Pringli-, 

On the same Sunday on which Mr Micklewham consulted Mr Snodgrass ah lr> 
the propriety of reading the doctor's letter to the elders, the fdHowing cpisdo 
reached the post office of Irvine, and was delivered by Saunders Dickie him- 
self, at the door of Mrs Glibban^ to her serrau lassie, wdio, as her mistrcBs 
had gone to the relief church, told him, that lie would ’ have to come for the 
postage the morn's morning. '' 0,^' said Saunders, ** there's hacthin:!; to pay 
but my ain trouble, for it's frankit, but oiblins the mistress will gic me a l)i( 
drappie, and so I'll come betimes P the morning.” 


Letter XVIII. 

Mrs Pringle, to Mfs: QUbtfans, 

i" London, 

My Dear Mrs Glibbaws,— The tJUrjresterday, and I do ashiire you, 
breking up of the old parlament has that 1 was most cxtraordiiiar uneasy 
been the cause why I did not right at the great delay, wishing much to 
you beibre, it having taken it but of let you know the decayt state of the 
my poor to get a frank for my letter .gospel in tldr ports, which is the pica- 
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sure of your life to study by day, and the glad tidings of salvation have yet 
meditate on in the watches of the been precched in this land of London ; 
night. but the ministers have good stipends. 

There is no want of going to and where the ground is well manur- 
church, and, if that was a sign of ed, it may in time bring forth fruit 
grease and peese in the kingdom of meet for repentance. 

Christ, the toun of London might There is anotlier thing that behoves 
hold a high head in the tabernacles of me to mention, and that is, that an 
the &ithful and true witnosses. But elder is not to be seen in the churches 
saving Dr Nichol of Swallo street, and of London, which is a sore signal that 
Dr Manuel of Londonwall, there is the piple are left to themselves ; and 
nothing sound in the way of preeehing in what state the morality can be, 
here, and when I tell you that Mr you may guess with an eye of pity. 
John Gant, your friend, and some But on the Sabbath nights, there is 
other flea-lugged fallows, have set up such a going and coming, that its mae 
a Hcelon congregation, and got a like a cried fair than the Lord^s night 
young man to preach Erse to the —all sats of poor people, instead of me- 
English, ye maun think in what a ditating on their by-gane toil and 
state sinful souls ore left in London, misery of the week, inaUng the Sun- 
But what I have been the most con- day their own day, as if they had not 
sarned about, is the state of the dead, a, greater Master to serve on that day 
I am no meaning those who afe dead than the earthly man whom they 
in trespasses and sins, but wha are served in the week days. It is, how- 
'^dead to this world, and all the miser- somever, past the poor of nature to 
ies^diereof. Y e will hardly think# that tell you of the sinfmness of London — 
they are buried in a popisn-like man- and you may well think what is to be 
ner, with prayers, and white gowns and the end of all things, when I ashurc 
ministers, and spadefuls of yerd cast you, that there is a newspaper sold 
upon them, and laid in vauts, like . every Sabbath morning, and read by 
lasts of Grangers in a grocery siller — those that never look at their Bibles, 
and I am tola, that after a time, they Our landlady asked us if we would 
are taken out when the vaut is shur- take one, but 1 thought the doctor 
feeted, and their bpnes brunt, if they would . have fired the house, abd you 
are no mode into lamp-black by a se- know it is not a small thing that 
eret wark — which is a dean pvoof to kindles his passion. In short, Lon- 
me that a right doctrine cannot he dop is not a place to come to hear the 
established in tliis land^^there being tidings of fiaivation preeched, no that 
60 little respec shone to the dead. . I mean to deny that there is not licr- 

The wase point, howsomeTer, of all ine more than five righteous persons 
is, what is done with the prpyers, and in it, and I trust the Comal's hogent 
1 have heard you say# that although is one, fi}r if he is not, we are undone, 
there was nothing mere io objec to having been obligated to take on al- 
the wonderful Doctor f^hammers of ready more than a hundred pounds of 
Glasgou, that his reading of his ser- debt, to the account of our living, and 
mons was testimony against him in the legacy yet in the dead thraws. 
the great controversy of sound doc- But as I mean this for a spiritual let- 
trine ; but what will you say to read- ter, 1 will say no more about the root 
ing of prayers, and no only reading of of all evil, as it is called in the creeds 
prayers, but printed prayers# as if the of truth and holiness, so referring you 
contreet heart of the sinner had no to what I have told Miss Mally Glen- 
more to say to the Lord in the hour caira about the legacy and other 
of fasting and humiliation, than what things nearest my heart, 1 remain, 
a bishop can indite, and a bookseller tny dear Mrs Glibbans, your fcllou 
make profit o’. Verily,” as I may dipdistian and sinner, — 
say, in a word of scripter, J. dpobt if ■ Janet Phingle. 

Mrs (rlibbans received thU letter between the preachings — and il was ob- 
served by all her acquaintance during the afternoon service, that she was a Jadcii 
woman. Instead of standing up at the prayers, as her wont was, she kept lier 
seat, sitting with downcast.eye8, apd ever ^nd anon her left hand, which was 
laid over her book on the reading board of the pew, was raised and allowed to 
drop with a pip'ticular moral emphaj^ bespeaking the moiu-uful cogitations of 
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her spirit On leaving the church, somebody whispered to Mr R— — -n, the 
minister, that surely Airs Glibbans hail heard some sore news, upon which 
that meek, mild, and modest good soul hastened towards her, and inquired, 
with more than his usual kindness, how she was — her answer was brief and 
mysterious — and she shook her head in sucli a manner, that Mr 11— -n per- 
ceived all was not right.— Have you heard lately of vour friends the Pringles ?'* 
said he, in his sedate manner — " when do they think of leaving London ?" 
I wish they may ever cet out o’t was the agitated reply of the afflicted I^a- 

S . I’m very sorry to hear you say so," responded the minister; ** 1 thought 

was in a fair way to an issue of the settlement — I'm very sorry to hear 
this.” " Mr R— 11 ,” said the mourner - '^' Mr tt— n, don’t think 
that I am grieved for them and their legacy— filthy ware — ^no, sir; but I have 
had a letter that has made my hair stand on end. Be none surprised if you 
hear of the earth opening, and I^ondor. swallowed up ; and a voice crying in 
the wilderness, ' Woe,* woe.* ” 

The gentle priest was not much surprised by this information ; it was evi- 
dent that Mrs Glibbans had received a terrible account of the wickedness of 
London ; and that the weight upon her pious spirit was owing to that cause. 
He tlierefore accompanied her home, and administered all the consolation he 
was able to give, assuring her, that it was in the power of Omnipotence to con- 
vert the stony heart into one of flesh and tenderness, and to raise the British 
metropolis out of the miry clay, «ind place ii on u hill, as a city that could not 
be hid in the kingdom Christ ; which Mrs Glibbans was so thankful to licar, 
that, os soon as he had lefo her, she took her tea in a satisfactory fVame of 
mind, and went the same night to Miss Molly Glencairn, to hear what Mrs 
Pringle had said to her. No visit ever happened more opportunely, for just as 
Mrs Glibbans knocked at the door. Miss Isabella Todd mode her appearance. 
She had dso received a letter fVoro Rachel, in which it will be seen, tliat refer- 
ence was made likewise to Mrs Pringle’s epistle td Miss Molly. 

Lettek XIX, 

Miss Rachel Pringle to Miss Isabella Todd, 

London. 

My Dear Bell,— How delusive ends, however, next Sunday, and tlieii 
arc the flatteries of fortune. The the ladies, like the spring flowers, will 
wealth that has been showered upon be all in full blossom. 1 was witli 
us, bt^yond all our hopes, has brought the Argents at the opera on Saturday 
no pleasure to my heart, and I pour last, and it far surpassed my ideas of 
iny unavailing sighs for your absence, grandeur. But the singing was not 
when I would communicate the cause good — I never could make out the end 
of my unhappiness. Captain Sabre or the beginning of a song, and it was 
has b^n most assiduous in his atten- drowned with the violins; the scenery, 
tions, and I must confoss to your sym- however, was lovely, but I must not 
pathising bosom, that I do begin to say a word about the dancers, only 
find, that he has an interest in mine, that the femal^ behaved in a manner 
But my mother will not listen to his sO shodting, that I coidd scarcely bc- 
propoeals, nor allow me to give him lieve it was possible for the delicacy of 
any encouragement, till the flital le- ottr sex to do. They are, however, 
gacy is settled. What can be her mo- all foreigners, who are, you know, na- 
tive for this I am unable to divine^ turally of a licentious character, espe- 
for the Captain’s fortune is far beyond cialfy the French women, 
wliat I could ever have expected We have taken an elegant house in 
without the legacy, and equal to all I Baker Street, where we go on Mon- 
could hope for with it. Ifj there- daySMXt, and our own new carriage 
fore, there is any doubt of the legacy is to be home in the course of the 
being paid, she should allow me to week. All this, which has been done 
accept him ; and if there is none, what by the advice of Mrs Argent*, gives 
can I do better ? In the meantime, we my mother great uneasiness, in case 
arc going about seeing the sights, but any thing should yet happen to the 
tl»e general mourning is a great draw- de^cy. My brother, however, who 
back on the splendour of gayety*. It knows the law better than her, only 
VoL. VIL 4. G 
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laughs at her fears, and my father has of a modest young lady might have 
found such a wonderful deal to do in been better conducted, 
religion here, that he is quite delight- Through the civility of the Argents 
ed, and is busy from morning to night we have been introduced to a great 
in writing letters, and giving charit- number of families, and been much 
able donations. I am soon to be no less invited, but all the parties arc so cere- 
busy, but in another manner. JVIrs monious, that I am never at my ease. 
Argent has advised us to get in accom- which my brother says is owftig to my 
plished masters for me, so that^ as rustic education, which I cannot un- 
soon as we are removed into our own derstand ; for, although the people are 
local habitation, I am to begin with finer dressed, and tiie dinners and 
drawing and music, and the foreign rooms grander than what 1 have seen, 
languages. 1 am not, however, to either at Irvijie or Kilmarnock, the 
learn much of the piano; Mrs A. company are no wiser; and 1 have 
thinks it would take up more time not met with a single literary charac- 
than I can now afford ; but I afn to be ter among them. And what are la- 
cultivated in my singing, and she is to dies and gentlemen without mind, but 
try if the master that taught Miss a well-dressed mob ! it is to mind a- 
Stephens has an hour to spare— and lone that I am at all disposed to pay 
to use her influence to persuade the homage of diffidence, 
him to give it to me, although he The acquaintance of the Argents are 
only receives pupils for perfectioning, all of the first circle, and we have got 
except they belong to families of dia- an invitatkni to a route from the Couu- 
iinctiou. tess of J****y, in consequence of 

Mj brother had a hankering lb be meeting her with >thera. She is a 
made a Member of Parliament, and charming woman, and I anticipate 
got Mr Charles Argent to speak to my great pleasure. Miss Argent says, 
father about it, but neither he nor my however, she is ignorant and presum- 
mother would hear of such ^ tiling, ihg ; but how is it possible that she can 
which 1 was very sorry for, os it would be so, as she was an Earls daughter, 
have been so convenient to me for get- and bred up for distinction. Miss Ar- 
ting franks ; and I wonder my raouier gent may be presuming, but a Coun- 
did not think of that, as she grudges tess is necessarily aliove that, at least 
nothing so much as the price of post- it would only become a Dutchess or 
age. Ept nothing do I grudge so little. Marchioness to say so. This, how- 
especially when it is for a letter from ever, is not the only occasion in which 
you — why do you not write roe often- I have seen the detractive disposition 
er, and tell mo what is saying about of that young lady, who, with all her 
us, particularly by that spiteful toad, simplicity of manners and great ac- 
Becky Glibbans, wfa^o never could hear coroplishments, is, you will perceive, 
of any good happening to her acquaint- just like ourselves, rustic as she doubt- 
aijce, without being as angry as if it less thinks our breeding has been, 
was obtained at her expense. 1 have observed that nohocly iu 

I do not like Miss Argent so well London inquires about who another is, 
on acquaintance as 1 did at first, not and that in company every one is treat- 
tlmt she is not a very fine lassie, but ed on on equality— unless when there 
she gives herself such airs at the harp is some remarkable personal peculiari- 
and piano— lx»cau8c she can play every ty, so that one really knows nothing 
sort of music at the first sight, and those whom one meets. But my 
sing, by looking at the notea, any song paper is ftil4 and I must not take aii- 
alftiough she nev^ heard it, which other sheet, as my motlier has a letter 
may be very well in a playactor, or a to send in the same frank to Miss 
governess, that has to wip her bread Glcncairn. Believe me, ever 

by music ; but I think the education onaotionately, yours, 

IIaCHKL PlllNOLE. 

The three ladies knew not very well what to make of this letter. They 
thought there was a change in Rachel's ideas, and that it was not for the bet- 
ter ; and Miss Isabella expressed, with a sentiment of sincere sorrow, that the 
acquisition of fortune seemed to have brought iput some uuumiable traits in her 
character, fbat, perhaps, had she not been exposed to the companions and 
temptations of th^ gmat world, would have slumbered, unfelt by licrsdt^ and 
unknown to her friends. 
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Mrs Glibbans declared that it was a waking of original sin, which the ini^ 
quity of London was bringing forth as the heat of summer causes the rosin 
and sap to issue from the b^k of the tree. In the meantime, Miss Mally had 
opened her letter, of wliich we subjoin a copy. 


Letter XX. 

Mrs Pringte to Miss Mdly Qlencairn. 


Bear Miss Malt.v,-— I greatly 
stand in need of your advise and coun« 
scl at this time. The doctor's affair 
comes on at a fearful slow rate, and 
the money goes like snow off a dyke. 
It is not to be told what has been paid 
for legacy duty, and no legacy yet in 
hand ; and we have been obligated to 
lift a whole hundred pounds out of 
the residue, and what that is to be the 
Lord only knows. But Miss Jenny 
Macbride, she has got her thousand 
pound, all in one bank biU, sent to 
ter; Thomas Bowie, the doctor in 
Ayr, he has got his five hundred 
pounds ; and auld Nansc Sorrel, that 
was nurse to the Comal, slie has got 
the first year of her twenty pounds a- 
yeor ; but we have gotten nothing; and 
I jealousc, that if things go on at this 
rate, there will be nothing to get, and 
what will become of us then, after all 
the trubble and outlay that we have 
been pot too by this coming to Lon- 
don. 

Howsomever, this is the black side 
of the story ; for Mr Charles Argent, 
in a jocose way, proposed to Mt An- 
drew made a Farliameiit member for 
three thousand pounds, winch he said 
was cheap, and surely he would not 
have thought of such a thing, had he 
not known that Andrew would have 
the money to pay for’t ; and, over and 
above this, Mrs Argent has been re- 
commending Captain Sabre to me for 
Kachel, and she says he is a stated> 
gentleman, with two thousand pounds 
rental, and her nephew ; and surelv 
she would not think Kacbel a match 
for him, unless she had an inkUiig 
from her gudeman of what Rachel’s to 
get. But I have told her that we 
would think of nothing of the sort tiU' 
the counts war settled, she may 
tell to her gudeman, and if he approves 
the match, it will make him imtm m 
the settlement, for Lam.grow- 
ing tired of this Lond(m> I am 
just like a fish out the^water^ Ths 
Engllshers are sae obstinate in thds 
own way# that I can get them to do 
1 


London. 

noth mg like Christians; and, vvlmt is 
most provoking of all, their ways are 
very good when you know them, but 
they have no instink to teach a body 
how to learn them, J\ist this very 
morning, I told the lass to get a jiggot 
of mutton for the morn's dinner, aiul 
she said there was not such a thing to 
be bad in London, and threeppit it 
till I couldna stand her ; and, had it 
not been that Mr Argent's French ser- 
van* man happened to come with a 
cart, inviting us to a ball, and who 
understood what a jiggot was, I miglit 
have reasoned till the day of doom 
without redress. As for the doctor, 1 
declare he’s like an enchantit person, 
for he has falling in with a party of 
the elect here, as he says, and they 
have a kilfud-yocking every Thursday 

at the house of Mr U , where the 

doctor has been, and was asked to 
pray, and did it with great eftec, which 
lias made him so up in the buckle, 
that he does nothing but go to biblc 
soceeyctis, and mishon^y moct^ng^s, 
and charity sarmoiis, whicii cost a [yoor 
of money. 

But what concarns me more than 
all is, that the temptations of this va- 
nity fair have turut the head of An- 
drew, and he has bought two horses, 
with an English man-servan, which 
ou know is an eating moth. But 
ow he payt for them, and whar he is 
to keep them, is past the comiiass of 
my understanding. In short, if the 
legacy docs not cast up soon, I see no- 
thing left fi)r os but to leave the world 
as a hgs^cy to you all, fbr my heart 
WBI be broken-^nd I often wish that 
the Comal hadna made us his residees, 
but only given us a clean soom like 
Misa Jenny Macbride, although it had 
been no morei for, my dear Miss 
Mally, it does not doo for a woman of 
It^y time of life to be t^toi out of her 
dUlmant, and, instead of looking after 
her ftunily with a thrifty eye, to be , 
sitting dressed all day seeing the mo- 
ney flying ^hke sclate stones^ But 
what 1 have to tell is wsse than all 
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this ; wc J)avt‘ lH.'rn jKjrsiiaded to take 
a fiimisht liouse^ where wc on 
Monday ; and we arc to pay for itj for 
three months^ no less than a hundred 
and fifty pounds, which is more than 
the half of the doctor's whole stipend 
is, when the meal is twenty-pence the 
peck ; and we are to have three ser- 
van lasses, besides Andrew's man, and 
the coachman that we have hired alto- 
gether for ourselves, having been per- 
suaded to trist a new carriage of our 
own by the Argents, which I trust the 
Argents will find money to pay for ; 
and masters arc to come in to teach 
llachcl the fashionable accomplish- 
ments, Mrs Argent thinking she was 
rather old now to be sent to a board- 
ing-school. But what I am to get to 
do for so many vorashous servants is 
dreadful to think, there being no such 


thing as a wheel within the four walls 
ofljondon, and if tlicrc was, the Eng. 
hshers no nothing about spinning. 
In short. Miss Molly, I am driven di- 
mentit, and I wish I could get the 
doctor to come home with me to our 
manse, and leave all to Andrew and 
lluchel, with kurators ; but os I said, 
he's as mickle bye himself as ony bo- 
dy, and says that his candle has been 
hidden under a bushel at Garnock, 
more tlian thirty years, which looks as 
if the poor man was fey ; howsomever, 
he's happy in his delooshon, for if he 
was afilictit with that forethought and 
wisdom that I have, I know not what 
would be the upshot of all this cala- 
mity. But we maun hope for the 
best, and, happen what will, I am, 
dear Miss Mally, your sinsarc friend, 
Janet Puingle. 


Miss Mally sighed as she concluded, and said, riches do not always bring 
happiness, and poor Mrs Pringle would have been far better looking after her 
cows and her butter, and keeping her lasses at their work, than with all this 
garavitching and grandeur. Ah !*' added Mrs Glibbans, she’s now a tes- 
tifyer to the truth — she's now a testifyer ; happy it will be for her if she’s en-* 
ablcd to make a sanctified use of the dispensation." 


THE ELDER. 


Of old, in Scottish land, a Sire there lived. 

Whose toil in youth had stores prepared for ago, 

Who now from care, though scarce from toil reprievetl., 
With earthly thoughts an easier war could wage, 

And less of fear or favour felt the edge : 

His children grown, had sought employment round. 

As difierent toils their various tastes engage. 

And he, though scarce by need to labour Ixiund, 

Yet loved to tend his team, and till the fruitful ground. 

ji. 

On slope of sunward hill his cot was placed. 

In cultured holm, 'mid furze-surrounded scene. 

Where isles of com were gained from Alpine waste. 

And 'mid enclosing rocks were pastures seen ; 

Before his door was spread the daisied pecn. 

Where browzed the cottage nurse, bis brinded cow. 

By grandchild led, the funy knolls between, 

Who sought the spots where sweetest daisies ^ow. 

And lesson conned t^ while, alcmg tliat mountain's biow. 

III. 

That wealthy cot of rude seemed. 

Its charms the dweQen, not the mers, ^nd ; 

In eyes romantic scarce befitting deem^. 

To grace the bloomii^ wfids that laughed aiound : 

And all within to antique modes was bound ; 

The hearth amid the central floor was placed. 

Where sire and sons might sit in circle round ; 

And up the spacious vent, with wicker braced. 

Might school-bc^ gcandduld mark eadi zemt)i star that passed. 
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ir. 

One southwanl window looked adown the meUj 
Where wont his daughter young her wheel to ply^ 

And view the roses round ner casement sheen. 

Or tulips bright in tidv garden nigh, 

Whose flowers might Sunday's ornament supply. 

Or lie, for mark, beside her pastor's hymn ; 

Here Uw, >hen snowy loured December’s sky. 

She lov’d to see, through window frosted-dim. 

The blackbirds peck her crumbs, or round her garden skim* 

V. 

To fairy lake was there a streamlet spread. 

Whose grassy banks were bright with purest green, 

And here, wnen June his brightening influence ^ed, 
ITic housewife’s pearly webs were bleaching seen. 

From seed to cloth that still her care had been ; 

There, too, the maid betrothed might stranger view, 

Tn satin snood and kilted kirtle clean, 

Her linen stores prepare, of lilied hue, 
urc like her virgin self, the married couch i 

VI. 

Apart, on airy knoll, his stacks were seen, 

Y- thatched with broom, with twisted sedges bound ; 

And garden here was stretched in chequered green. 

With ranks of leafy trees protected round ; 

And licre his leisure hours employment found— 

To tend the sunny hives, the soil to feed, 

For various plants to fit the equal ground. 

To trim the walk, to root the envious weed. 

Or rill, by sedges choked, in purer stream to lead. 

VII. 

Here, too, on Sunday morn, in corner green. 

Where branching lime her shadowy arches raised. 

He loved to sit : where through the leafy screen 
The humming bees, with honeyed blossoms pleasetf, 
fake hymn from distant church, innumerous praised 
The God to whom his morning prayers were said ; 

And here, at times, from weekly tasks released. 

Around his knee, his youthful grandsons played, 

Or glad in sacred lore their infant skill displays, 

VIII. 

This wight ’s fair fame the Elder's charge had won. 

And well his equal life such trust approved— 

By haughtiest wealth as independent known. 

By poorest toil as fellow-labourer loved ; 

His praise was dear to all ; if he reproved, ' 

Nor frowned the rich, nor jealous railed the poor: 

From him whose life in equal toils has mefVed, 

Will poverty severest truths endure. 

And who, nor needs nor fears, with wedth shaQ chide secure. 

IX. 

The reverend man my earlier years hive seen. 

On Sunday morn the church-way gate bedde, 

(An antique perch, with ivy gl^, 

By beech s earliest boughs o'eVshadowra wide,^ 

There stood the Patriarch gray, and near his side 
The entering peasants laid their fHendly mite 
For brethren's wants : white each; with grateful pride, 
From his applauding eye the Varn) delight 
Received, of charity twice blessed,** of kihdncsedoiNi aright. 
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X* 

I’ve seen him^ too, at times the boon divide, 

By pitying brethren thus collected kind. 

Yet few were those, I wot, whom kindred’s pride 
To general pity careless then resigned — 

For not as now was wedth to few confined. 

Who owned no kindred tie with lowlier toil— 

But far diffiised ; each peasant then could find, 

(While smaller fkrms left free tV enriching soil) 

Some kind relation near, whose wealth relieved hh coil. 

XI. 

Yet those whom poverty reluctant sent. 

With kindest care the Elder^s hand relieved. 

As patriarch old within his evening tent. 

The pilgrim's wearied footsteps glad received ; 

No fears were there, lest charity deceived. 

Should nourish listlm vice with boon premred 
For humble want ; in equal toils had hvea, 

Both he who dealt and he the boon that shared. 

And wasting idler there, of welcome atill despaired. 

XII. 

Bright from his cottt^ lay, far stretched below, 

A chequered valley, nch in woods and corn. 

Where many a hamlet's light was seen to glow 
At darkening eve ; where soft at earliest morn 
From many a cot the spiry smoke was borne. 

First mark of man a-stir ; a village wide. 

Where gardens broad the straggling cots adorn, 

Was near below ; shone verdant down beside, 

Where lowed the milky hard, the hamlet’s common pride* 

XIII* 

How sweet at eve, when loom and anvil’s sound, 

That thro* that vilLige day had ceaseless rung. 

Was hushed ; when forth from busiest sheds around. 
Their tasks perfbrmed, the eager tradesmen flung, 

To drink the breeze of heaven in joyous throng. 

And pleasure seek in healthfUl change of toil ; 

Some feed their cherished cows ; with hatchet strong 
Some fheUstore prepare ; in sc^ft^ moil 
Some prop the blooming pea, and court the genial soil. 

XIV. 

And some, when now those leisure cares are done. 
Beneath some elm on western slcqie convene. 

Where iia||ie*mnred bench is plam for evening sun. 
And northem grove protects the quiet scene ; 

There man^ a mklAe tlieme consumes the e*en. 

And all of ill or good that peasants feel 
From laws and wars and kings is heard between ; 

Some tell thdr wrongs, the cause would some reveal. 
And raae^ sogadous more^ ^pound the means to heal. 

And here the Elder to' might oft be feund. 

Here loved at eve to list the eager theme. 

To hear the peamfe deal thdr pnim round. 

Or caai^li^n ndiug powers’” thw whispered blame ; 
Gedld al^ with word revered, aUa)[ the, flame 
Of vexed oomplahit: his glanos, with ai^ fired. 

Could btuffle the young declaazuer’a airy <fream 
(By lawless books, th^ whispering tosds, inspired) 
That soamto finmdom wild, of alow experience tired* 
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KVl. 

Yet small the charm declaimer’s theme can bring 
(If public wants not pinch the peasant's store^ 

And teach him jealousy) to \illage ring. 

That meets to tell the rustic business o'er 
And themes of home. Their fond attention more 
Was won (while yet such kindred theme was given) 
While Elder scanned th* assmnbled preachers’ love^ 
Whose rival eloquimee had fondly striven 
To win the hearts of men, and deck the rites of heaven.* 

XT! I. 

They loved to hear how 'mid some mountain dell 
Where emerald gross with pearly daisies shone. 

And blooming furze diffus^ its fragrant smell. 

While o’er some neighbouring grove on hillock lone 
By ancient church the wandering eye was won— 

How mingling here with breeze’s f^ing sourid. 

Was heoid In cadence mild, like hermit s tone. 

The preacher’s voice ; and how innumerous round 
Delight hearers sat, in fond attention wound. 

xtm. 

How there that preacher stood, like him of old. 

Who, 'mid the wilds of Judah’s desort plain. 

To gathering thousands awfUl warning told 
Of high Messiah’s dread approaching reign ; 

How there, like him he poured his eager strain 
'Mid lonely dell of far sequestered height^ 

Repentant hearts for christain life to gain. 

And trembling souls to Ht for awfbl nte. 

Where Saviour’s dying love bursts full on mortal sight. 

SIX. 

Wlien rose their choral hymn's aerial tide. 

How sweet the mellowed sound apart to hear. 

Beneath some mountain grove’s o'ershadowing Side, 

Like songs of Eden poured on Adam’s ear 

From groves where angels walked ; while, listening near, 

By hillock green, young wedded pair lyaa seen, 

who soothed, with fond caress, their ivfynVa tear. 

Lest childish wail invade the listening scene. 

And break those sounds of praise where angels hoark to men. 

XX. 

Such theme the peasant loved : such scene sublime 
By pandsire’s foot he oft h|3d trip^ to see. 

And recollections fond of earli^t time. 

And charms beloved of native scenery. 

Were mingled there with rit^ that holiest be ; 

And round Elder oft, suich tale to hear,, 

They eager thronged b^eneath their village tree ; 

To them than senates’ lore that taJe more dear. 

Or all of war and fight that fills the city’s ear. 


* The celebration of the sacrament in country parishes was, till of late, always accom- 
panied by a ** field preaching,** which drew together great numbers of hearers. Religious 
ceremonies, performed tinder the o^n heaven, are always pecuHtfrly impressive ; and this 
being Uic only relict of them lefl in it had its fuB efikt on the minds of the 

people ; avoiding, likewise, a much morechgibk subject of conversation than those po> 
litical matters, which the utter abolition of all fes^rals, has now left as the only topic 
of their leisure hours. It were to be wished that ridicule were always as successful in 
curing real abuses, os it was here in removing botli the abuse and the thing abused. 
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XXI. 

So passed thdir eve ; and then would Ekler stray 
To neighb 'ring cot, where, lov'd and welcome guest. 

He whiled in rural talk the hours away ; 

The father's serious tale, the youngster's jest. 

The damsel's song, the child in fhdic blest ; 

Each gay, by turns amnsed the cheerful sire : 

The young enjoy their mirth, the old their rest. 

And all to please their honoured guest conspire. 

While, mid the jovial ring, gleams bright their bickering lire. 

XXII. 

And mig^t, at timet, misfortune's frown severe 
Such gla^me scene to hopeless sadness turn ; ' 

Did mnehing J^t extort a murmuring tear. 

And old theii^earied hearts in silence mourn. 

Or luge despair in anary words to burn ; 

While stran^r's kindness half-degrading seemed. 

And tore their wounded pride witn newer thorn : — 

The Elder's step was ne'er intrusive deemed : 

Familiar oft before, for kindness still esteemed. 

XXIII. 

And oft when frightened wealth in vain had tried 
Each wonted art the peasant vexed to sooth, 

Had smiled, and glozed, and half-oonoealed his pride. 

And mingM promise fair and speeches smooth. 

Yet met but sullen looks in every booth ; 

The Elder's voice, in all its words sincere. 

Could lull to peace his brethren's passions wroth; 

Their sufferii^ just in patience taught to bear. 

Or shewed by rightful path to reach their ruler's car. 

XXIV. 

Even she, that maid, around whose youthful breast 
Consumption's serpent coils were firmly wound. 

Whose feveridh heart each visit now oppressed. 

While shrunk her startled ear from every sound. 

Hie Elder's converse still deHghtiul found ; 

While he, to win her ear, would cheerful tell 
Of evening spent her parents' hearth around. 

Where friend to friend was joined in social spell : 

Then her thoughts from earth on bliss supreme to dwell. 

XXV. 

How difl^rent he, the haughty pastor, sent 
Amid this humble flock the Word" to preach ! 

Who ne'er within such humble threshold went. 

Save (yeariy task) some stern advice to teach. 

Or, called perchance, at death's impending breach : 

Can dying men of sudi regard the care, 

Whose tardy steps with death the port but reach ? 

A signal known, his visit speaks despair. 

Alarms the feverish heart, and thought bewilders there. 

xxyi. 

Wlien reapers keen on h rvest fields were met, 

This wight for many an useful deed was loved : 

Disjointed limb his ready skill could set, 

And wound from sickle rough bis salve removed ; 
M'^hene'er the youngster's mirth too freely roved, 

One little word from him its flight restrained ; 

And nmid that, blushing, half mat flight approved. 

Yet blessed fats care for purer mirth regainetX 
And youth in freedom met-*thus age preserved unstained. 



i«]»0 <os 

At Harvest-boBit )if Jovfd the mirthful fym, 

Where xaaater's weleotne «emnts* belled. 

Where met the youth in mutual kindness blessed. 

Who late in rival strength had eager toiled ; 

When down the dance the maiden fateful smiled 
On him whom eare her harvest’s t<S had eased ; 

When rusde mirth flung round in eniks wild. 

And youth r^ced from yieiuly toils released, 

While age^ sat gladsome near, idee guardun en^ pleased. 
x^yin. 

And much he wont th* ungej^erom h) Usme. 

Of masters stem, to mui^broom rfa^ (ptown. 

Who thus to mix with labour deemed it shame. 

And gave for wonted ^t tW sofihd l^ihpn ; 

’Twixt 3routh and the bait Ibjr discord sown. 

That neither pleaseoj and both with strife defiled ; 

For careful age will hoard the pittance thrown, 

And youth, of ^e’s decent care despoiled. 

Will seek unsanetkmed mirth, to siirim Joys beguiled.* 

With bitterest smile the Elder oft would list, 

When men of wealth, in piteous mood, complained 
Of ^asants now depraved, of virtues ceased. 

Ana rural manners old, wiCh vice distadned. 

And schemes of pride where simplest order reigned— 

Alas ! themselves the cause I their pride of shew 
To mix with lowlier toil has long difidaiiied— 

Each jealous rank repels each rank below. 

Familiar guardian once^ a «tem inq^or now. 

acxx- * 

How fkr the ill desoends I the farmer’s haU, 

Where lived the servaute once, boneotli the core 
Of master kind— the fUend, the guide of all— 

Is changed and lost ; reigns pr^e unbending therob 
And fom to cheerless Imth inio^t oervaots fare. 

Their hasty meuB unblessodl, alone to snatch. 

And meet unguarded eve^ youthful snare ; 

While master’s sttf n adviioe^ or hated watch. 

But flres their rival pride, hts wealthier vice to match* 
swn ’ 

Yet why in bitter wprds thus 9peak severer 
Thus ne’er the Elder’s voice would harshly chide ; 

Ofl stubborn vice would draw his secret tear. 

And oft his care woidd indication liide. 

Lest stern reproof mi^ Wmee the sinner’u pride. 

And shut the angry ear to ell approach ; 

By kindness still he loved the h^urt to guide. 

On sad remorse would oarefiil ne*cr cnoroach. 

And jealous pride could lull, y^ waken self-npro8ob> 
xsxix* 

As through the western paim of mountaiit cot, 

Where maiden sings and pUes Her evening wheel. 

Across the floor is sunny raylet shot/ • 

Where child pursues the atoms’ glittering red. 

And grand-dame lovca the sunny wanntn to &el ; 

While sparkling light tke heamy wanderer Ihrowa 


* It has of late been customary to disoountwvmce the old Sstnnsfian fesflvities of 
harvest home, &c. under pieteoee of economy ; which has only caused the spirit of con- 
viviality among tlie loWer riatsss, to seek dw and hit objectionable 

mode, of enjoyment. 

Vot. VII. * H 
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The Elder. 

On all that liousewife*8 care would fain conceal^ 

And o*cr her dusky shelves resplendent glows^ 

And playfid pleases still, while ^very speck it shews ; 
xxxiii. 

Thus playful still his kind reproof was shed, 

"Thus unofl^nding every fault could shew 
Nor less to generous deeds his precepts led ; 

As when at dawh from orchard's blooming bough 
Some feathered songster's notes melodious flow. 

And sleeping maid awake to cbeerflil toil. 

Who trims her parent's cot ere forth she go, 

To milk her cows or join the harvest's moil ,w 
Thus he to deeds of worth, the heart could wakening wile. 

XXXIV. 

No words sorca^ic e'ef defiled his tongue, 

Those poisoned arrows^hot by ambteined pride ; 

Sucb oft in sly rebuke the heart bave stung, 

Oft driven the penitent his fbults to hide. 

But wanderer ne'er regained to virtue's side ; 

From lily fallen he dried remorseflil shower. 

Nor let the worm despair benea^ it bide ; 

And oft with kindly touch revived the flower 
That cold neglect or scorn had thrown to vice's power. 

XXXV. 

No an^ry satire guided e'er his i^>eech 
On class of men a gmeral blame to throw— 

Of kings or mobs, or good or ill to teach 
For men, he said, in common frailty grow. 

By weal corrupted some, and some by woe j 
As mid some rocky cavern's darksome hall. 

Where ttalagmitic veins exuding flow. 

Wild shapes arise as drops incessant fall, 

Thus men unconscious chwge, thus custom works on all. 

XXXVI. 

Such truths the Elder taught ; but most he loved 
Of wayward youth the devious paths to guide ; « 

Their generous warmth to duteous deeds he moved. 

And lured their pride of heart to virtue's side ; 

And many a wanderer beSrs bis memory wide. 

Thro' distant lands where Scotia’s sons are loved. 

And tells on Indian shore with gratefUl pride. 

How flr^t the Elder's praise, to deeds approv^. 

Amid his native hills, his youthfhl bosom moved. 

XXXTii. 

But if from roamings far such wanderer come. 

And bend his path the Elder's cot to And ; 

Alas ! no more is there the sage's home ; 

Along the hill all lomdy sweeps the wind. 

Nor mark is there df humankind ; ^ 

Of scattered sheep is heard the tinkhng bell. 

And shivering lad is th^re, by rook reined. 

To watch his flock, that seeks on desert fell. 

Some spot of greens, Sward, or kindlier Sheltered dell. 

^ x^xviilt. 

That shepherd points afar the sacred ground. 

Where now the Elder sleeps in silent mve ; 

And leaves his flock, to guide the Wanderer round 
The site, where once the cot its shelter gave ; ^ 

Where now some bncly trees their branches wave, ^ 
Sole remnant left of all that there had been,— 

Which he who crushed the rest had deigned to save. 

To deck, perchance like ancient tomb, we scen^ 

To wanderer’s grieving heart, memorial sad I ween. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE HISTORIA MAJOR*' OF MATTHEW PARIS^ MONK OF 

ST ALBANS. 

(ContiQued fcom vol. vi. p* 276.) 

Adventures of King Hkhard Xst^ on his return from Pcdestine, 


I. iNtheautumnof theyear 1192, the 
ships being prepared, and every thing 
rightly disposed of. King Richard, 
with his queen, his sister Jane, Queen 
of Sicily, and the rest of his nobles, 
crossed the Meditatanean, all ^ 
whom were sulijeeted to unusually 
tempestuous weath^ at sea, and to 
various evils when they toudiied the 
land. Some escaped to the ^ore al- 
most naked, with the destruction of 
their ships, and the loss of their trea- 
sures, and but few gained the port 
destined for their safety. Those Who' 
escaped the dangers of tlie sea, beheld 
everywhere hostile forces arising a- 
gainst them. Many had a heavy ran- 
som set upon their heads; nor had 
they any means of escape, as thou^ 
sea and land had both conspired to 
punish the deserters fVom the cross ; 
whence it is manifest, that tlieir' re- 
treating before the accomplishment of 
their pilgrimage was displeasing to the 
Lord; who had decrc^ that they 
should urosper in the Holy Land, sub- 
duing tneir enemies ifbr them, and de- 
livering to them that land for which 
they Imd undertaken so grievous a 
pilgrimage; for on the feast of Quad- 
ragesima following their departure, Sa- 
ladin, the invader of Christendom and 
of the Holy Land, finished his accursed 
life by a miserable death; and had 
they been present, they might easily 
have recovered the country, during 
the quarrels and disputes maintained 
by the sons and neighbours of the 
aforesaid Saladin for the possesaiou of 
his kingdom. 

II. — As to King Richard, he hav- 
> Ing, with several of his followers, been 
afnicted for six weeks by grievous, 
storms at sea, and as he approached 
the coast of Barhary, (being three 
days* sail distant from Marseilles) hav- 
ing heard the growing rumour, that 
the court de S. Gilles and the other 
princes, through whose territories he. . 
had to pass, had, with one accoid, 
conspired against him, and laid snares 
for him, detennined to return to Eng- 
land by way of Germany^ disguise. 
And having changed hi« ccyiM ac* 
cordingly, landed with i miT of his 
followers, namely, Baldwin de Be- 
thun, and Master Philip, his derk. 


and Anselm, his diaplain, and a 
few Templars, at a certain sea-port 
in tlie territory of Sclavonia, by 
name 2!ara ; and sending forthwith a 
messenger to the nearest castle, de- 
manded a safe conduct and undisturb- 
ed passage from the lord of the pro- 
vince. Tfee king, on his passage, had 
bought tlibe precious stones, namely, 
carbuncles, vulgarly called rubies, of 
a certain ^san, for 900 byzants ; one 
of which, set in a golden ring, he sent 
to the loi^ of the castle by the afore- 
said messenger, who being asked by 
the said lord, what persons they were 
who demanded safe conduct, answer- 
ed, that tliey were pilgrims returning 
from Jerusalem ; and &ing asked their 
names, he replied, ** one of them is 
called Baldwin de Bethun, the other 
Hugh, a merchant, who also hath sent 
you this ring but he, having inspect- 
ed it for soihe time, i^id, his name 
is not Hu^, but King Richard and 
added, uthough I have sworn to lay 
viplent hands on all pilgrims who re- 
turn fh>m those parts, and not to re- 
ceive any presents from them, yet, re- 
gard being had both to the value of 
the gift and the giver, in that he hath 
so much honoured me, who am un- 
known to hips, I both return the jewel, 
and give hifb license to depart." The 
messenger on his return related these 
things to the king, who, with his com- 
panions, having boi^ht some horses, 
departed llrom me city in secret, and 
proceeded some way undisturbed. But 
the aforesaid lord had privately sent a 
messenger, to h4 brother, that he 
wtm the king in passing through 
his y^jbory, which lay on his road. 

, ^,wbm territory, when the king had 
a^^v^, and had entered the city where 
the brother of the aforesaid lord was 
lying in wsit for him, the latter im- 
mediately called to him one of his 
most &ithibl adherents, of Norman 
parentage^ by name Roger de Argen- 
tOn, had remained with nim 

twenty yeai^A And bad given hia niece 
in marruiga to him,) and ordered him 
diUgen^y to examine the houses where 
those pilgritns might 8q)<mrn, and, if 
p^ble, to discover thC king eitlier by 
his speech, or by any other token, 
promising him half the city for a re- 
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wan], if he could intercept him. Ro- 
ger, having examined the lodgings of 
the pilgrims, at length found him 
whom he sought, who for al long time 
would not discover himself to him, 
but at length, fbrced by the importu- 
nity and entreaUes of his faithful exa- 
miner, confessed who he was. He, 
uiging him with many tears to make 
iiiatimt eaeape, furnished him with an 
excellent horse for the purpose, and 
then returning to his master, told him 
tliat Uio report of the king’s arrival 
was but an idle rumour ; and that it 
was only Baldwin de BeUmn and his 
comrades, who were returning from 
pilgrimage; whereat his lord being 
enraged, commanded them all to be 
seio^ But the king departiim se- 
mtly with William de Stagro (de la 
Pole f ) and a slave, who underst^ 
Crerman, continued on his road with- 
out food for the space of three days and 
three nights. Tncn, being compelled 
by hunger, be turned himself towards 
the city of Qrah in Austria, bard by 
the Danube, where, to crown his mis- 
fortunes, it chanced that the duke of 
Austria was at that time abiding. 

III.— King Richard being thus com- 
pdled by necessity, sent his slave to 
the market-place of t^ city to buy 
some food to satisfy their hungar. The 
slave, when he arrived at the market- 
place, bearing himself with a pomp^ 
and haughty demeanour, and dealing 
about his byzants somewhat too large- 
ly, was apprehended by the citizens^ 
and commanded to give an account of 
himself. He answered, that he was 
the slave of a certain rich merchant/ 
who would reach the city withiii the 
space of three days ; and being there- 
upon dischaiqi^ed, he returned to the 
king in his private abodes and ejdntf t- 
ed him to moke his escape instantfr^r re- 
lating whathadhappen^. Butthegi^ 
af^ his sufferings on the sea, wss re^ 
solved to rest a few days in . that city. 
Meanwhile, as the aforesaid slave was 
often in the msrket^pktce going back- 
wards and forwards, it happened that, 
OB the fetttival of St Tnomas the 
apostle, he chanced incautiously W 
carry thither the king’s tablets under 
his ginlle ; whldh the magistrates see- 
ing, again caused him to Ijie apprehend- 
ed, and tortured him In^^vars modes, 
threatenii?g tliat they would cut out 
his tongue unless he immediately ccti- 
foss^ who was truly his master. At 
being compelled by the force 


of his torments, he informed them of 
the whole truth; whereof having im- 
mediately apprised the duke, he order- 
ed the king's lodgings to be surround- 
ed, and himself peremptorily sum- 
moned to make his surrender. The 
Idng, neyertbeless, remained untmifi- 
ed by tho host of Barbarians against 
him ; but being aware that his valour 
would not long prevail against their 
force, coififnan&d them to bring the 
duke, saying that he would render 
himself prisCnifer to him only. The 
duke immediately approaching, the 
king inarched out to mefet him, and 
delmr^ np his sword to him, toge- 
ther with himself. The duke in great 
joy took him along with him in an 
honourable manner, and then commit- 
ted him to the custody of some trust- 
worthy soldiers, who guarded him 
closely both day and night With drawn 
Bworas. The which lamentable mis- 
£wtune is not to be supposed to have 
occurred without the pM^liar judg- 
ment eff God, although not manifest to 
us, whether it were to chastise the 
youthful errors of the king, or thC wns 
of his sul^jects \ or that the same king 
might be recalled to penitence by be- 
ing deservedly punished for the vio- 
lence with which he besieged his fleshly 
lather, Henry, when lying on his sick- 
bed, in the city of Mans, witli the as- 
sistance and counsel of the king of 
France. And although he did not 
actually slay him with the sword, yet, 
by foequetit assaults, he forced him to 
leave that place ; all which things, be- 
yond doubt, contributed to his death. 

IV. During the year of our Lord 
1193, King Richard remained in the 
custody of the Duke of Austria, who 
sdd him to Henry, Emperor of the 
Romans, for sixty thousand pounds of 
silver, aRer the measure of Cologne. 

emperor, on receiving him (which 
Uras the, third week after Palm-Sun- 
day)> o^ered him to be placed in close 
oustody \ and for the purpose of ob- 
,^niUg foom him an unreasonable sum 

money for ransom, he ordered him 
16 be carried into the land of the 2V»- 
IjaUif out of whose prisons no one who 
had entered was ever known to return 
whom Aristotle speaks in his fifth 
hook, ^ying, “ It is recfcon«d right 
tuslsy one’s father amongibe l^ibal- 
li and of whom elsewhere it is writ- 
ten, 

Sunt Idea, sunt gentes, ^ulbus est mactarc 
parentes;” 
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In this confiDeincnt lie never was aU 
lowed to rest, except under tlte cus- 
tody of a multitude of stddiers and at* 
tendants, some cf whom ftccompanied 
him night and day with drawn swords. 
A body of guards surrounded the bed 
of the king, and did not permit any of 
his followers to pass the night with 
him. Yet none of these things could 
in the least degree disturb the counte- 
nance of that most serene prince ; and 
he ever appearedL^balh cheerful and 
free in words— b(dd and daring fn 
deeds— as the time,' place, or occasimi 
required. How many jokes hi passed 
on his guards — how o&n he 
them when intoxicated— how often he 
measured his own strength with that 
of such gigantic forma— 1 leave to 
others to relate. 

V. The emperor, displaying an 
angry and implacable dis^ition to- 
wards the king, would never demean 
himself so far as to call Idtn into his 
presence, or to converse with him; 
but, preferring many grievous accusa- 
tions against him and bis peqdc, he 
spread various calumnies respecting 
him. But at length, through uie me- 
diation of friends on both sides, espe- 
cially of the Abbot of Clugny, and 
William, the king's chancellor ; the 
emperor, having convoked his prates, 
dukes, and counts, ordered the king to 
be brought before him, and accused 
him on various charges befbre them 
all. In the first place, namely, that 
by his counsel and assistance lie had 
himself lost the kingdom of Sirily and 
Apulia, which descended to him, by 
hereditary right, after the death of 
William its king: to gain which he 
had procured a large army, by means 
of an infinite sum of money ; while he 
had abo faithfully promiim him a»- 
sistaiice to wrest tmit kingdom ihmi 
Tancred. He then accused him con- 
cerning the king of Cyprus, wh»o was 
united to him by relationship> whom' 
he had unjustly deprived of w king- 
dom and thrown- into pris<m; attd hau 
by force made himself master of I# 
lands and treasures, and sold the island 
to a foreigner. He then brought a- 
gainst him the death of his heir, t)ie 
Marquis of Montferrat, who^ thserngh 
his machination and treachery^ hiid 
been slain by the 
moreover, ^ that he had suborned per- 
sons to assassinate his ’ lord the 
king of France, to wliom ne had not 
preserved his faith ple<lged, ns .had 


been solemnly agroeil between both 
in their common pilgrimage. He al- 
so complained, that he had ordered 
the standard of his relation, the Duke 
of Austria, to be cast into the com- 
mon sewer, on account of their quar- 
rel at Joppa, and had every where dis- 
honourea these of the German nation 
in the Holy I^nd, in word and deed. 
To answer these, and other such ea- 
iuinnies, the king was cited before the 
eittoeiw—vthereon, standing in the 
of the assembly, he ^ well and 
dei^ly replied to eacn objection sepa- 
rately, so as to excite admiration and 
reverence in the minds of all men; 
and so as no farther suspicion of the 
things whereof he was accused remain- 
ed in die breasts of his hearers ; and 
so clearly did he prove the truth of 
his assertions by probable arguments, 
that he destroyed all those false suspi- 
cions^ which were brought against 
him 5 especially denying all manner 
of treacliery, or contrivance, as to the 
death of any* prince whatsoever; as^ 
Serting, that be was at all times ready 
to prove bis innocence against such ac- 
cusation, as the emperorb court should 
thifik fit And when he had for a 
long time thus eloquently defended 
himself before the emperor and his 
bevons, the former admiring the force 
Of his arguments, first having called 
him, then arose and embraced him ; 
and , firom that moment began to 9c 
more mildly towards him, and to ho- 
nour him with his familiarity. Ac- 
cordingly, ^by the mediation of the 
friends of both parties, the treaty waa 
carried on for a Wg time for the re- 
demption of the king. At length they 
agreed to this— that the emperor 
should receive 140,000 merks tor the 
kiitg^a ransom, necking to the mea- 
OologUe^^U Which he was to 
he should be set at liberty. 
A%1^>!riiops, dukes, and barons of 
tlte imaptre, then promised upon oath, 
as sOon as the kii^ had paid the 
afbresaid sum, he should be permitted 
to returii ’to his kingdom in peace. 
The Editions of this agreement were 
womtfigated in Englaml by Willkon, 
mhop of Ely, chancellor m the king, 
^ho mught With him the king^ let- 
ter, and the golden ball of the emper- 
or ; end immediately ^ edict was 
punished by the Kayal Justiciaries, 
tiiat ril bfimc^, ^h^rxs, counts, aqd 
borons, 'and m and priories, 

should eontiibul^ the fourth part of 
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their revenue towards the ransom of exactions, gave its whole stock of wool 
the king; and for that pious end, towards this loyal purpose. No church 
they collected all the gold and silver or order, no age or sex, was omitted ; 
chalices. The order of the Cistercians, but all were forced to contribute to« 
which had hitherto been free from all wards the liberation of llichard. 


Legend of the Wandering Jew. 


the Metropolitan of Arme- 
ntas, on his travels, arrived in jElng- 
land, and was interro^ted of many 
things respecting the churches unde^, 
his jurisdi^ion. * , * ' 

Among other things, being oslted as 
to that Joseph (concerning whom there 
is much talk among men), who was 
present at the passion of the Lord, 
and spoke with him, and who yet 
lives as a witness to the truth of t]|e 
Christian religion, and whether he 
luul ever seen or heard of him, se^ 
riously affirmed the truth of sueh re« 
port; arid a certain knight of. An- 
tioch, in his retinue, who was 
terpreter, and who was also known to 
one of the abbot’s servants (by name 
Henry de Spigournel), spoko in the 
French as follows : My master well 
knows that man, and a little before he 
journeyed to the west, the said Jo- 
seph ate at his table, whom he had of- 
ten seen and heard speak.’* And be- 
ing afterwards asked respecting what 
passed between our Lord Jesus Christ 
and the said Joseph, he answered 
thus : In the time of the passion of 
Jesus Christ, when, having 
by the Jews, he w^s brought before 
the Governor Pilate in the pra:torium, 
to be judged by him,. Pilate, finding 
no cause of death in him, said to 
them, ‘ Do ye tidee him, and judge 
him according to your own law.’ But 
as the Jews continue^ to clamour yet 
more loudly, he 4 ilinissed Baraboas 
according to their petition, and de*^' 
Uvered to them Christ, that he mighk 
be crucified. While the dews were 
drawing Chiist'irithout the prsetoriiim, . 
and when he had come to the gate,- 
and was passing ipto it, Cartaphilus,: 
porter of the pr«0torium to Pontius 
Pilate, struck nhu ^’n thh back with 
his fist in a cOii|;e>nptUQUa manner, , 
and, mockii^ him, ^ 0 , Jesus, 

go quicker — wl^» a uo ^ delay ?’ 

Whereupon Jesus^^ lookipif back on 
him with a severe countenance, saidrr 
* I go, and thou shall wait until I re- 
turn :* it is said according to that say- 
ing of the evangelist.’* Therefore, by 


the word of God, the aforesaid Carta- 
philus is still waiting, ha having been 
aged about thirty years at the time of 
the passion of our Lord ; and ever, as 
soon as he arrives at the age of an 
hundred, he is seized, as it were, with 
an incurable infirmity, and is ravished 
ill a sort of ecstacy ; and upon re- 
eovering his senses^ finds himself again 
returned back to the same age at 
which he was in the year when our 
L 6 rd suffiered-rso ' that he may truly 
say with the Psalmist, * My youth is 
renewed like that of an eagle.*’ When 
the Catholic faith increased, this same 
Cartaphilus was baptized by that Ana« 
nias who bjl^ized Saint Paul, and was 
cdled Joss]^. . He frequently sqjoums 
in either Alania, and in other re- 
mons pf the living among the 
bishoos, and other heads of the 
churclv^ man of holy conversa- 
tion and piety, speaking dittle, and 
with circumspection — ^saying nothing, 
except when required ; by the bish- 
ops and holy men ; ana sometimes 
he relates concerning the things of 
antiquity, and the circumstances of 
the passion and resurrection of Christ, 
and of the witfiesses of the resurrection 
—those, namely, who arose with Christ 
from the grave, and went into the ho- 
ly city, and appeared to many. He 
also speaks concerning the apostles' 
creed, and their division and ministry ; 
and ^16 without aiw laughter or le- 
vity,, or any sign of disbelief— being 
ratW occupied by grief, and fear of 
tbefXtord, ever expecting the advent 
of J^us Cblist in fire, and the judg- 
n2,^t , of the world, and fearing lest, 
the last tria||i he should find him 
still angered against him whom he 
l^d provoked by derision. Many men 
come to him ^om the most distant 
p§rts of the world, rejoicing to See and 
oKiqver^ wi^i him— uinong whom, if 
there be any worthy, he briefly an- 
swered their questions. He refuses 
all prejsents that are offered to him, 
being content with moderate food and 
clothing ; and he places all his hope of 
safety in this, namely, that he sinned 
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in i^orance, and that our I.ord pray- who through iniquity (that is, through 
ed that his Father might pardon his avarice^ Strayed tne Lord, hanged 
murderers, as unknowing what they himself, and, his bowels gushing out, 
did ; and that St Paul, also sinning in thus ended his wretched life without 
ignorance, nevertheless deserved par- hope of salvation. For these reasons 
don ; as also Peter, who denied the only Cartaphilus hopes for salvation.** 
Lord through frailty j while Judas, 


Etfutaiion of the Power of Mahomet to work Miracles* 

:'h 

Mahomet confessed,' with his own daughter of Acharith, wife of Zelim, 
mouth, that he ne#r had worked mi- who was the son of Muziluro, a Jew), 
racles, and never should work them\ at thit^ time when one of his coin- 
so that the miracles #hich the Sara- rades (by name Abara) was seated at 
cens relate concerning himare.ia.be table witfi him ; whereupon the lamb 
reckoned false ; for they assert th|it a spoke to Mahomet, saying, Take 
wolf once met him on a journey, whom care not to eat of me, for 1 am poisou- 
hc put to flight by lifting up tnrw flu- ed whereupon the aforesaid Album 
gers agdnst him. They relate also ate thereof and died. Eighteen years 
concerning an ox, which once spoke after that day, Moliomet himself died 
with him : they say that a fig-tree, by by poison, who, had he been a true 
his command,' prostrated itself be&re prophet, might have prayed for his 
him, and then advaticed towards him ; dead companion, to recall him to life ; 
and that the moon was cleft by him or, at least, might have guarded him* 
into two parts and again Joined to- self and his companion, before-hand, 
gethcr : dso, that toIsoU was once against the poison, even as it is writ* 
placed before him, which hid been in- ten that Elijah and Elisha did of old, 
fused into the flesh of a lamb, by a saying, There is death in the pot.** 
certain woman (by name Zeineb, 

Fable concerning Christ* s raising Japhet the Son of Noah, 

Mahomet being questioned respect^ thoti> who wast in the ark with thy 
ing Noah’s atk and the deluge, and father, mightest relate the whole truth 
the general extermination caused by respecting it to these who are here by- 
it, v^cthcr these things were true, standing. Japhet, thereupon taking 
and to be believed according to the up the parable, thus began his rela- 
narration of Moses in Genesis, an- tion : * During the inundation of the 
swered and said to his disciples, deluge, we were in the ark, (to wit) 
When the Lord Jesus was walking the men apart, and theanimds m tbeir 
about the conflues of Jerusalem preach- stable, wmch was on one side of the 
ing; being asked by his disciples con- ark, and the hay and corn on the 
cerning the said deluge, he thus certi- other side. When fl>ur months had 
fled the fact to their doubtful minds, elapsed, the ark bem to shake, os it 
Finding a piece of turf lying before werO tottering, and to lean towards 
him, he struck it with his fbot; and th^. tide in which the beasts were, 
said, ^ Arise, Japhet, thou son ofhfo- FoV the aSimals, accumulating their 
ah !* whereupon Japhet arose, trpring- dung, while they continually consum- 
ing, as it were, put of the turf ; a man ed toe food which produced it, gradual* 
of goodly aspect, aged, but sorely a* ly preponderated. One side of the 
stonished. Jesus aticed liint wherefo^ ark, thereflire, (namely, that which 
he was aflVighted, whereupon he an- bontahled the corn) bcc^e elevated, 
swered and said, * Lord, hearing die while the other (wherein were thfe 
trumpet of thy voice, I feared^ I ^imi)etl$) was dei^essed in proportion, 
thought that I was called to the gen^- sO that we were in some dang^, ahd 
ral Judgment of the resurrection.* , feared greatly. Nor did we dare ta 
Jesus ans^ing, said to him, ^ Fear inform any thing of moment wid}^ 
not, for the hour of judgment (or re* nrst eontitjiting ! the X>ord. H^ing 
surrection) is not yet come. ‘ B^t I iherefbre perfbmiM a sacriflde with 
have called thee flrom the gmyc prayer,' the Lord lytiB ajipeascd, and 
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said to tts^ Make yousselTes a heap we had fio stricken^ according to the 
of the dung of men and eameU, in-* oommand of the Lord^ he roared a» 
btead of oil altar^ and when you have loud, and, in roaring, emitted out of 
aacrifioed on it, you shall Iwe a reroe* his mouth a cat, which pursued the 
dy for your tribulation/' Which, mice until it destroyed them, and 
when, we had done, a great sow issu* freed the ark from that pest. And to 
cd forth out of the heap, and, by scat** the end that you may not doubt the 
tering abroad that great quantity of production of the sow fVom the dung 
filth, whereby the ark bad before been of the men and camds, an evident ar- 
lumyW overset, saved ua* But, afber a gilmeat proves it : for the sow, ia its 
fe# days, the sow, having^perforraed interior parts, is assimilated unto man ; 
its duty, and bei^ no lob^aervice* aiid, in its exterior parts^ being a quad* 
able to us, we judged ilvtaoundcan rnp^, it does dif^much from 
an animal, and some m «tbe camel, and al'Ways delights in 

thought even of easting sea; digging into, and Scattering about, 

but, being thogift of ^od, and thnsoj^ heit||^ of Mh, And, that you may 
him the instrument of otw safety, wo ^b^Ubve diat tfap ^mice proceeded from 
still supported its presence, althou^i^il^ nOStnls or the sow, ye may know 
unwillingly. In consequence of which &at mice always ^ght in digging 
trespass, the Lord sent imon us the and inbabitiiig hole# in the earth, 
following chastisement ; Ine spur, in whence ihey ire so called from the 
snorting, emitted from its nostrils a moistuio Of the earth And, 

troop of large famished mice, whidi, that you may not call in question the 
running about the ark, deeU&fed (by truth of the cat^s issuing fbom the 
nibbling) its beams, its tadde, and au mouth of the lion, the cat is like the 
our proviskms ; arid thus, this isame lion, and as one of the same family, in 
sow, which was sought by us, and the form of its body, and in its dispo- 
given to us, as a remedy, beeamo sition to prey and rapine. From 
(through our trani^ession) a great thenceforth the ark was ^me in safe* 
^amitv ; whilst we therefore repent* ^ until the inundation ceased.' 
ed, and cried out to the Lord hi our *111086 things Maliomet affirmed that 
tribulation, the Lord being appeased, Japhet related to Christ and his dis* 
said to us, ^ Ye have with you a Hob ci^m when they inquired of him con* 
—strike him on the fbrehcW with a ceming the ark ; put the same will 
hammer, but not unto death, and he appear to every man frivolous, and al* 
shall be your deliverer whami^vAb^ tether difibring firotn truth. 


To Ckf^Sh^^r North, Edinburgh, 

'* fZfe^loA Biosstard, 0& IB^O. 

Sia,--^Siiice the afl^nt nUch the ^ Auiltmr of Waverley" put upon Captain 
Cluttcrbucik, touching by ob^ined Uie papers on which 

Hie Monosteiy is founded, it has beite hardly wcm while to over any thiilg 
relative to singular discoveries of lit^y docduients- SMfiSce it then, that the 
supdlex necrologica which 1 herewiJ#ttBnsimt to you, belonged to a deceased 
friend, who was a man of IcUexs ano^infiustry* " I shdl henceforth designate 
him by the initials ; and tbio notuh quwdam will be so subscribed ;**• 

not pledgingitnyeelf^ however, that i^ch either were or were not the introdiio 
tory letters of his nme, pK I atn bopnd to secrecy- t was not aware of his 
ambitious intontioDs Wor4 w writings came into mv postottion; hut it seems 
(gident that he was maldng ocUections foy the compmtion and emolument of 
ifEe Simaphia firitannica- Now, that me more valuable of his labours may 
not be hidden from the w($rld, I am content that the public should gratify s 
laudable curiosity by itooing them in the pag<^s of vour Miscellany ; and I can 
assure you, it is the qualify of veractousnesS which decides my choice in your 
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favour, when there arc so many vehicles of publicity*— ^ * * ♦ 

* * "It seems that iny friend rumni{ige<l every aocessible hoard 

of printed or MS. information, and was indefatigable in personal research and 
epistolary application. You will observe, from the various dates of his adniini^ 
cula, that my predecessor must have been years about the task he undertook. 
The method which he prescribed to himself will be very evident from the an- 
nexed cxamjde ; not that he was always so amply furnislied with evidence, 
since the main document in the present instance has all the value of autobiog- 
raphy, being a letter from the inaividual herself, whose actions lie helps to res- 
cue from oblivion. Where no link is wanting, digest always begins ^as 
below) with a summary, or table, of principal events, having a text of the do- 
cuments, either in^rint or manuscript, on which it is founded, :is a colophon 
to the synopsis. Then follow the contents of all the evidence alluded to, and 
in the order prescribed ; and all weie fairly copied out by him. Among this 
immense mass of literary treasure, I do not find any one life thoroughly deve- 
loped. My friend appears to have past his time in accumulating materials and 
constructing a frame- work ; but he never set about the building itself. Per- 
haps, with all tenderness to his fame, it may be said, that his strong point did 
not lie in argument, nor had he any very perspicacious insiirht into tlie intri- 
cacies of character. Nevertheless, the subjoined specimen will demonstrate 
with what valuable accuracy he proceeded, and with what conscientiousness he 
admitted nothing into his collection which did not bear the stamp of autliciiti- 
city. Confidently, then, do I commit this proof of my friend's travails in the 
cause of literature to the observation of a discerning public ; and most happy 
am I to make you, Mr Christopher, the instrument of spreading Q.Z.X/s re- 
nown : and I am, learned sir, in the cause of letters, your brother and servant 
to command, Gili:s Miudlestitcu. 


MRS WINIFRED CLINKER, ALIAS LLOTD, CI-DEVANT JENKINS. 

Synopsis. Winifred, bom of David and Martha Jenkins, IW of November, 1730, 
(day of St Winifreda,) at Brambleton, Co. Monmouth — herded goats and knitted slock, 
ings till twelve— entered service of Mrs Tabitha Bramble, and remained in it till her 
marriage— espoused to Mr Matthew Lloyd, commonly called Humphry Clinker, parisli- 
clerk of Brambleton— became a widow in 1797, died 1801, leaving two sons and three 
daughters-»age on tomb-stone, 84. 

Documents. TYP. Adventures of Humphry ("linker, 2 vols. London. 1760.— 
Walk tlirough Monmouthshire, by the Rev. II. Plodder, M.A. I vol. Bath. 1802.— 
MSS. Letters from Mrs Clinker, Mr Nichols, Mr Kirby, Ccrtihcalc of birth and burial, 
and epitaph. (quOruni quicque exemplar penes me. Q.Z.X.) 

[litre follow mere tran.scripts from a well-known work, with which our fa- 
cetious countryman, Dr Smollett, long ago gratified, and still continues to gra- 
tify, every man, woman, and child, in his Majesty's dominions. We subjoin, 
however, our correspondent’s note.] 


I, conceive that the autographs of the letters, which Smollett used in draw- 
ing up the biography of Mrs Clinker's husband, are preserved among the 
Bramble Papers,” wherever they may now happen to be. When he cdit(xl 
them, they were in the possession of the Rev. Jonathan Dustwicli, as iqipcars 
by the preface. Now Smollett deserves thanks for having published them .so 
faithfully, not correcting the spelling, as Ellis, Scott, and other injudicious 
editors have done, irf fact, if this practice prevails, there will bo no sucli thing 
as what may be called idiosyncratic orikography. The lamented (^.Z.X. would 
never alter a tittle when he transcribed a writing for publication. G. M. 

Extract from Plodder’s Walk through Monmouthshire, pp. 121, 122. 
f As the same objection of notoriety and popularity does by no means lie 
against this work, as against Smollett's, we give the extract, even though it is 
from a printed book.] 

• Here Mr Middlcstitch’s periods became very complimentary to us, but not very rele- 
vant to the topic in hand ; &o, though highly gratiiicil, we must positively keep his dona- 
tion of banbons to ourself. (k N. 

Vol. VII. 1. 1 
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— — " I descended a hill which af- 
forded me a view of Btambleton-Hall 
on another eminence ; it is now in the 
occupation of a Mr Melford, but for- 
merly belonged to squire Matthew 
Bramble. Leaving it on the right, I 
went to the village of Brambletoii, and 
there met with a curiosity. This was 
a widow Clinker, a little shrivelled old 
woman, with more smartness about 
her than the general run of cottagers 
have. She turned out to be the iden- 
tical Winifred Jenkins, whose part in 
the tour which goes under the name 
of the Adventures of Humphry Clink- 
er, is not the least amusing ; and in- 
deed, her topographical remarks there- 
in inserted are by no means despic- 
able, though couched in singular phra- 
seology. 1 ascertained that her husband 
could not establish in the neighbour- 
hood his more ennobling name of 
Matthew Lloyd, so was fain to be cal- 
led Clinker to his dying day, thotigh 
he kept up a right to sign Matthew 


Lloyd on formal occasions, as it point- 
ed out liis alliance by blood, even if it 
were not by affinity, to the great folks 
at the Hall. The most edifying in- 
formation I obtained from the old 
dame (who retained all the Abigail- 
propensity to be loquacious) was, that 
she found it more difficult, at her time 
of life, to walk to the Hall, wliich was 
on an ascent, than to return from it, 
which, by consequence, was on a down- 
hill road. She owned that she was iu 
easy circumstances ; and shewed, witli 
some pride, many articles of use and 
ornament, which Miss Lydia Moltbrd 
gave her at the time of her marriage. 
I noticed an inlaid spinning wheel 
w4iich had been kept in constant use, 
and which was one among these bridal 
presents; but the old lady evinced 
more satisfaction in parading before my 
eyes two or three trinkets of an anti- 
quated shape, and of which the use is 
almost forgotten in the present day." 


. Letter from Mrs C. to Q.Z,X» 


Sir,— I am groan very liowld, and 
my mimmery is not so good as it have 
a bin. You aks me vare I va^ born, 
and says you intend to cumpleat my 
bigrophagy,* vich I hop you vill, if 
there is von belonging to me, and 
pleas to lit me know what sort of a 
think it is, and vetlier any boddy left 
it to me by lecksy in thur vill. As 
you minchin my burth, praps 1 should 
send a sortofogut afore I can receve 
it, vich I can git from Pasin Heavens 
for ay teen pins, thof I should be loth 
to throe away my munney for wot is 
not munney’s wutli, so I shall wait for 
your ancer fust. As to your hinkwir- 
les about my life, that is anuther ma- 
ter, but lie give you awl the settis- 
fackshun a*) 1 can. I heii'd as how 
von mister Tubby Smallhat rit a print 
book all about my pore deer huzbeen, 
and I no as how he giv Molly Jones ** 
nice inchey nnkercher, spick and span 
new, all over rid fours on a yalovv 
groun, to let him hav the litters as I 
rit ven I wiw travailing vith our howld 


Bramhiltuny \0th Gully, 1799. 

master, mister matthu Brambil esk- 
wire. Mister Smallit culled it a rww- 
meivnyrashun, but we culls it a ankrr- 
cher in Vales. I thot I ott to have 
had it, as I had all the trubbil of right- 
ing, but Molly maid the best of her 
market vile I vas avay, and varcs the 
ankercher to this day a sunddays. 

' I vas burn and bread varc 1 lives, sins 
you vant to know ; and I tented ninny 
gots vile I vas it yung think, til i\l is- 
tress Tapifa Brain bull tuck me to luck 
after her pulltree, and then I vaz Miss 
Lidcher Millfurfs one made; but ven 
I marred, I roes in the whirl for my 
pore deer Umfry Clinker, (thof his 
naim was, by rites, Mistir Mathew 
Loyd), was a sun of Esquewer Bram- 
bil, but not on the write side of the 
blcnkit. The skwire vas verry kind 
to him, and maid him clarck, and giv 
us the cottiflge 1 am living in stil. 
My pore man dide of a cuf* he got 
from a hevvy shore saven ears agun 
last micklemacc, and I liv upon an 
anuaty which Mister Squecr Brampill 


• I am almost in doubt whether Mrs C. thoroughly understood the term biograpliy, 

which cometli from two Oreck words, /i/r, and lo uTittwnot that there is any reafcon to 
believe ^he held a difterent tlieory of its etymology. Q.Z.X. 
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left ufij anti I oanly spin a Util for 
pasttum anti rackwryliessian. IVIy sun 
Mathew, who is marred, manges our 
litil bit a land, and Jiissuf is prentus- 
sed at Munmeth. Nin is mary’d, 
Pol iz'/ent, but livs at the ImU, and is 
lick to be huzkeeper ; and Jenny is 
dearymeed at Sqiar Owen’s farm, and 
the bayleaf lucks sweat upon her, so 
she will sun be pervaded for. I reck- 
alex nothing more petticklor. So no 
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more at present from your humble 
sarvant, to commend, 

Winifred Cunker. 

,Posecribb. Pleas dont forgit to let 
me know vot the ruffagec is that 
you say is to be finnicht for me, and 
it may cum by Jo Rice, who is always 
carrion partials to Abherjenny, and 
after its '-um. Pie send you a jar of 
unicorn mad by my one biz. 


Sem ihovir Hiograpk ietv* 


Extract of a Letter from John Nichols, Esq. F.A.S. Lond. Ed. and Perth. 

■ ■ “All that I can add to which you will see in plate ccclvi. of 

your store of information concerning. Gent. Mag. between a view of the 
W. Jenkins, relates to thesliape^of broad nibbed pen, which Sir Isaac 
her monument alone, and this L de- Newton is supposed to have writ with, 
rive from a contributor to the Gent, and a weapon found near an old tarin<- 
Mag. The curiosity of the tombstone house, and which finally proved to be an 
is, that it is precisely after the same ancient sacrificial cultrum, although it 
pattern as all the gravestones which has been not more irreverently than 
have been generally used in AVales §)r absurdly stigmatised as a modern pig-* 
the last two centuries, and differs in knife. • « • 

no respect whatever. This induced I am, your's, &c. J. N. 

me to have an engraving made of it, 

(I gather from the appearance of the above, that (i. Z. X. had written to 
Mr N. on other points also of a similar nature, and so Mr N. had probably 
satisfied him on many in the same letter, wherefore only a portion is here 
given, and the rest is distributed where the various parts tally with the sub- 
jects of inquiry.* — G. M.) 

Letter from Mr R. S. Kirby, of London^House Yard, St Pauls, Publisher of 
the Wonderful and Eccentric Museum. 

London-Ho. Yard, 17 March, 1806. 

Sir,— I can't say as how I know any recommends itself, for it not only gives 
thing about that there Mrs Winifred lives and true reports of all the most 
Jenkins, alias Clinker, alias Lloyd, as astonisliing and notorious characters 
you ask abemt ,* but suppose she was living or dead, but authentic portraits 
a swindler, as most of the women in of many ; and indeed I do not scruple 
iny museum, who have aliases to their to say, mat it is quite at the head of 
names, arc no better than they should all the works in the amazing line. 
be. There is a life of the famous The Newgate Calendar sinks before it, 
Henry Jenkins, who lived to be 169, and is, besides, a vulgar compilation ; 
(see vol. 6. p. 92.) .and also a full and whereas, I admit nothing iingenteel. 
true account in vol 3d., how that Mery As for the pamphlets set forth by Mr 
Jenkins, of Warminster, slept day and Thomas Tegg, of Chcapside — a word 
night for a month. Now, if this Wi- is enough, when I say, that he indul- 
nifred is any kin to them, you are ges a fiction, ^-^magnas esl verity-^ 
welcome to copy out any part of their I can assure you, that his measure- 
lives — though, for doing so, it is only ments of the liyncsbury giant, and of 
fair that you recommend my publics- Lady Morgan, the least w^omaii in the 
tion (the Wonderful and Eccentric world, were most incorrectly stated ; 
Museum, in 6 vols 8vo, and a 7th and hfe portrait of her ladyship was a 
nearly ready), to anybody likely to mere fkney likeness ; now, mine is done 
buy it. But indeed it is a work that by the same artist, who was univer- 

[Wc hope our worthy friend, Mr Nichols, will be pleased, as we ourselves have been, 
with our Con espondvnt’s communication. Though we arc no great lovers of antiquarian pur- 
suits, we have a great veneration for the Gentleman’s Magazine, which, for nearly a cen- 
tury, has been tlie repositoiy oi much that is valuable as well os intcicsting, C. N.] 
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sally allowed to have been so successful 
in Sir John Diiiely, and Mr Martin 
Van Jiutchell. It nas just come into 
my hcad^ that there is a paragraph in 
the Life of Dr Katterfelto,* (see my 
4th vol.,) which may perhaps relate 
to the Mrs Jenkins you desire to 
know about. It states^ that the Dr’s 
deceptions were so marvellous^ that 
people were often frightened out of 
their wits by them ; and eapwially, it 
happened to one Miss Jenkins^ that 
she fainted away^ and remained in a 
swoon five minutes j and when she 
came to herself^ she said^ Oh Doctor 
Flatterandkilltoo^ you knows more 
than you should*-— shall I ever be mar« 
tied to Humphry ?” taking him for a 
fortune teller^ as it should seem. This 
is all 1 know; — but if you should 
have any curious accounts of monsters^ 


or of bigger or littler folks than com« 
raon, or can let me into the rights 
about the Sampford ghost, by shewing 
that it either was or was not a ghost 
that pinched Sally, and beat Mr Chave, 
or any sudi like, I should be glad to 
treat with*you for it — but a gratis 
communication is what many gentle-* 
men are in the habit of making to the 
museum, and is thought more gentle- 
manlike. However, 1 am not unrea- 
sonable, nor above giving a proper con- 
sideration for any real original, extra- 
ordinary, and singularly surprising 
and incredible matters of fact, that are 
undoubtedly true. I am Sir, 

Your obe<iient humble Servant, 

R. S. K. 

P. S. Please to pay the postage of 
your letters, unless they contain au 
order for some copies of the museum. 


Certificate of Birth and Decease of W* C. 

Bramblcton Co, Monmouth. 

Baptisms. 1^. Nov. 1730. Winifred, da. of David and Martha Jenkins. 
Burials. 6 Dec. 180 i. Winifred, Widow of Matthew Lloyd. Aged 84. 
Truly extracted from the Registers, by me, 

Rxce Evans, Curate. 


Inscription on her Tombstone in Bramblcton Church*Yard. 
Here lies Winifred, 

The Wyfe of Humfry Clinker, who was 
Clark of this Parrish. She 
Dyed, 3. of December, 1804. 

My dear Humphry Clinker, or rather, Matthew 
Lloyd — for that was your name — I am come again to you. 
We lived together many years, but you fell asleep first — 
But we shall wake at the same time, and rise from the dust. 


(• I presume that Dr K. is the same person who is mentioned by a Mr William Cow- 
per, in a copy of verses, called the Task, which was obligingly pointed out to me by 
a young gentleman, who hath a turn for poetry. He saitli, there is 
; ■*■■ Katterfclto, with his hair on end, 

At his own wonders wondering for his brcaiL—G. M.) 


TRANSLATIONS FROM THE LESS FAMILIAR CLASSICS. 

No I. 

Propertius. 


CHRISTOPHER NORTH, ESQ. 

Dear Sir,— The following Elegies are the commencement of a short but se- 
lect series of translations from the less familiar classics. I begin witli Proper- 
tius. This author has been unworthily treated. He is no doubt an unequal 
writer ; but he has been too exclusively neglected for his rival Tibullus, to 
whom, after all, he is not very inferior. Your acquaintance with the original 
will enable you at once to detect me in some trifling liberties of translation. 
Many of them, however, were not easy to be avoided, and all I trust are venial. 
•*1 ami &c. T. D. 
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Translations from the less Familiar Classics, 
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ELEGY III. BOOK I. 

She look'd as Ariadne, when she lay 
Beside the waves that traitor Theseus bore 
Far from her straining eyes and voice uwaj, 

Lost in a trance of grief, upon the shore ; 

Or like AiiJiomoda, when soft she slept, 

In safety, from the fatal rock unbound 
Or like the wearied nymph, who light ^ >th slept. 

The livelong day, first in the festive round. 

And bending o’er my Cynthia’s slumbers calm. 

Late from the joyous thiong, and Hush’d with wine, — 
I felt her breathe around a heav’nly balm. 

And borrow’d fragrance from her lips, for mine— 

One hand beneath her quiet head was plac’d. 

The other seem’d to shade her sleeping eyes,— 

And kneeling by the couch, in silent haste. 

Near and more near, I drank those fragrant sighs ; 

And tlion my flame those gentle breezes fann’d 
So high, and such deep draughts of bliss I drew, 

That fain I would have mov’d that guardian hand, 

To kiss tho lips from whence they issued, too. 

But Love upon mine arm his finger laid. 

And fear forbade the daring wish to rise— 

So, Argus-like, I gaz’d upon the maid. 

Till all my soul was living in mine eyes. 

And sportively the Chaplets from my head 

I took, that still were twin’d, forgotten, there, — 

Boses to Boses,” inwardly I said. 

And hung them by her cheek, and in licr hair. 

My lilies her soft-heaving bosom grace, 

I see their snowy leaves — less white — expand ; 

1 wreathe her slender arm, and flow’rcts place. 

Idly, in her unconscious sleeping hand : — 

And if, i)erchancc, a deeper sigh she draws, 

I stop and gaze on her more fixedly, 

And read her face, and image forth the cause — 

Oh ! can she dream— and dream of aught but me ? 

When lo ! th’ admiring moon, with amorous rays. 

In sudden splendour thro’ the casement breaks. 

They kiss the lids where I dare hardly gaze. 

She opes her eyes, and murmurs as she wakes. 

Ah .^^ngrate art thou here ? False one — but how— 
WitlAiot flush’d, thy shameless orgies o’er 
Nay, and methiiiks I scarce sliould see thee now 
Wast thou not exil'd from another door, 

I.et her, at least, enjoy oblivious rest. 

Who but to grief and vain regret must wake ; 

Cruel — wouldst thou forsake me quite, 'twere best. 

And scorn the heart thou only wait'st to break. 

Long had the kindly, hovering sleep prepar’d 
To lend my cares the cordial they require, 

But with the teazing spindles’ noise I sciirod. 

Or charm’d him from his purpose with tlic lyre. 
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Anil still I watch'd, and wept, and thought of thee, 

And still upon in^ couch he would attend. 

Till ill his gentle arms he folded me. 

As if aware he was my only friend.” 


ELfeGY XU. BOOK It. 

Whate’er the man, who first thy portrait drew. 
Oh, Love ! his hand' and eye were true, I deem ; 

And well thy moonstruck worshippers he knew. 
Who live in air, and perish in a dream. 

In happy hours, those fragile plumes he gave. 

For truly is the God with wings design'd. 

Whose vofries are more restless than the wave. 
The common pastime of the wanton wind. 

With fatal grade that polish'd bow he bears. 

His arrows on a Gnossian quiver lie ; 

But, Parthian-like, they strike us unawares. 

And ere we know our enemy — we die. 

I felt his darts— e'en now I feel their stings. 

Too well my heart the wayward Boy displays ; 

But, oh ! in me the God hath lost his wings. 

And leaden sorrow on ray spirit weighs. 

Love, wilt thou ever lacerate my breast ? 

There are thy pow'r who never yet obey’d— 

Strike them— ana let my wearied bosom rest. 

Nor wage inglorious warfiure with a shade. 

Oh ! spare thy Bard — what poet of the quire 
Like him, who cold and silent soon must be. 

Shall sing thy triumphs ? for his trembling Lyre 
Could hardly softer sound, e'en touch'd by thee. 


ELEGY XXVIl. BOOK II. 

O, FOOLS, witliToolish hopes ekite. 

Who seek to trace the paths of Fate, 

And stare into Phoenician skies. 

To sec if happy stars arise ! 

For whether ye with Parthia war. 

Or cross the main, to Britain, far. 

By desert sand, or hostile bark, 

Your deaths are blind, your fate is diuk. 

Go bravely, nor Inquire your doom. 

Nor when nor whence the blow may come ; 
Endure whate'er the powers require, 

Be it or poison, steel, or fire* 

Alone, the boding lover sees 
The end— all of his destinies ; 

And meets, with no repining sigh. 

The chosen death that he shall die. 

All other perils he defies 
Of deadly foes or hostile skies ; ■ 

His lov’d one only moves his mind ; ^ 

Not stormy war nor stormy wind. 

E’en should he tread tliose ghastly shores, 
And hear that Pliantoni's coming oars, 

His voice could snatch him from the wave. 
Powerful or to destroy or save. 


ElEOV 17. BOOK III. 

Obpheus, ’tis said, thy ancient lyre 
Could sooth tlie parched lion's ire ; 

'Tis said that tliy persuasive lays 
The listening waves would calm or raise. 

Amid the rocks the music crept. 

And from their stubborn base they leapt. 
And stood obedient to the call 
Around thy Thebes, a rocky wall. 

E’en Polypheme, thy song to hear 
Would Galatea bend her car, 

And bridle her impatient steeds. 

To Ksten to thy plaintive reeds.— 

* When wine and Pheebus aid the strain. 
Then, Cynthia, can 1 sing in vain ; 

Or is it such a wondrous thing 
That maids are melted when I sing ? 

No gold around niy cornice gleams— 

No marble walls— no cedar beams— 

No orchard mine like forest wide— 

No grot with silver rill beside. 

But with the muses J rehearse 
The gentle magic of my verse, 

And brij»lit Callitqie inspires 
The music of my trembling wires. 
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Embalm'd in this my living line, 
Cynthia, a lasting name is thine. 

And all thy charms shall flourish long. 
Reflected in as soft a song. 

Not tow'rs, nor pyramids sublime. 

Can 'scape die crumbling touch of time. 
Nor fanes that emulate the sky-« 

Nay, e'en our very tombs must die. 


The ponderous arm of Age shall tlmist 
Their proudest honours in the dust ; 
Their boasted splendour shall expire, 
And blacken in remorseless fire. 

The name the poets' lips can give. 

Amid the wreck alone shall live ; 

And all whereon they breathe, diat breath 
Knfranchue, and redeem from death. 


ALEXANDER RESTORES TO ATHENS THE SPOILS CARRIEIT OFF BY XEKXIiS, 

A Poem which obtained the Vice-Chancellor's premium in I'rinU^ College y 
Dublin y in February 1819. 


Raise, Athens, raise thy loftiest tone ! 
Eastward the tempest cloud hath blown, 
Vengeance hung darkly on its wing, 

It burst in n]in-««Athcns ring 
Thy loudest peal of triumphing ; 

Persia is fallen ; in mouldering heaps 
Her grand, her stately city sleeps. 

Above her towers exidting high, 

Susa has heard the victors' cry. 

And Kcbatana, nurse of pride, 

V/eeps where her best, her bravest died. 
Persia is sad, her virgins’ sighs 
Through all her thousand states arise ; 
Along Arbela's purpled plain 
Shrieks the wila wail above the slain : 
Long shall her widows curse the day. 
When, at the voice of despot sway, 

Her millions passed o'er Belle's wave, 

To chain, vain boast, the free, tlic brave. 
Raise, Athens, raise the triumph-song, 

Yet, louder yet, the peal prolong ; 

** Avenged at length our slaughtered sires. 
Avenged the waste of Persian fires ! 

And diese dear relics of the brave 
Torn from their shrines by Satrap slave, 
The spoils of Persia's haughty king 
Again arc thine-«ring, Athens, ring !” 

O Liberty ! delightful name, 

The land that once has felt thy flame. 

That loved thy light, but wept its clouding. 
Oh ! who can tell her joys’ dark shrouding ; 
But if, to cheer the night of sorrow, 
Memory a ray of thine should borrow. 

That on her tears and on her woes 
Sheds one soft beam of sweet repose, 

O, who can tell her bright revealing, 

Her deep, her holy thiruls of feeling ? 

So Atliens felt, as fixed her gaze 
On her proud wealth of better days. • 

'Twas not the tripod's costly frame, 

Nor vase that told it’s artist's fame. 

Nor veils high-wrought with skill divine 
1'bat graced of old Minerva's shrine. 

Nor marble bust, where vigour breathed. 
And beauty’s living ringlets wreathed ; 

Not tliese could wake tliat joyous tone, 
I'hosc transports long unfelt, unknown ; 

’ Twas memory’s vision, robed in light, 

That rushed upon her raptured sight, 

W arm from the fields where freedom strove— 
Eresh from the wreaths that freedom wove-* 
This blessed her then, if that could be, 

If aught is blest tliat is not tree. 


But did no voice exulting raise. 

To tliat high chief, the song of praise ? 

And did no istrain exulting ring 
For Moc^oniaS conquering King 'r* 

Who wide o’er Persia’s prostrate might, 

On victory’s pinion winged his Hight— . 
Who from the foe those spoils had won. 
Was there no shout for Philip’s son ? 

No warrior ! what's thy vaunted name ? 
What is thine high career of fame. 

From its first field of boyhood pride. 
Where valour failed and freedom died. 
Onward by wild ambition fired, 

Till Greece beneath its march expired ? 

Let the vile herd, to whom thy gold 
Is dearer tlian tile rights they sold, 

In secret to their loiS and king 
That foul unholy incense fling ; 

But let no slave exalt his voice 
Where hearts in glory's trance rejoice ; 

O breathe not now her t 3 rrant’s name— 

O wake not yet Athenas's shame J 
Would tliat the hour when Xerxes’ ire 
Had wrapt her ancient walls in fire, 

All, all had perished in the blaze, 

And that had been her last of days. 

Gone down in that bright shroud of glory. 
The loveliest wreck in after story. 

Or when in exile forced to roam. 

Freedom their star, the waves tlieir home. 
Near yalamis* immortal isle. 

Her suns had slept in victory's smile ; 

Or CheroniBa's fatal day, 

While fronting slavery's dark array. 

Had seen tlieni bravely, nobly, diu, 

Bosom on weltering bosom lie. 

Piling fair freedom’s breast-work liigb, 

Ere one Atlienian should remain 
To languish life in captive chain. 

Or vassals wield a freeman’s sword 
Beneath a Macedonian lord. 

Such then was Greece; though conquered, 
chained, 

Some pride, some virtue yet remained ; 

And os the sun, when down he glides 
Behind tlie western mountains' sides. 
Leaves in t)ie cloud that robes the hill 
His own bright image burning still, 

Thus freedom’s lingering flushes shone 
O’er Greece, tho’ freedom’s self was gone. 

Such then was (irccce, so fallen, so Jow, 
Yet great even then— what is she now ^ 
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Who can her many woes deplore ? 

Who shall her freedom spoiled restore ? 
Darkly above her slavery's ni^he 
The crescent sheds her lurid tight ; 

Upon her breaks no cheering ray. 

No beam of freedom’s lovely day ; ^ 

But there— deep shrouded in her gloom, 
Their um is Greece— a living tomb : 

Look at her sons and seek in vain 
The haughty brow, the high disdain. 

With which the proud soul drags her chain. 
The living spark of latent fire, 

That smoulders on but can’t expire. 

That, bright beneath the lowering l^cs, 
Will burst at times in angry flashes. 

Like dStna, fitful slumbers taking. 

To be but mightier in its waking. 


Spirits of those, whose ashes sleep 
For freedom’s cause in glory’s bed, 

O ! do ye sometimes come and weep. 

That tliat is lost for which ye bled ! 

That e’er Barbarian flag should float 
O’er your own land in victory’s pride ! 
That e’er should ring Barbarian shout, 
Wlicre wisdom taught, and valour died. 
O, for tliat Minstrel’s soul of fire 
That breathed, and Sparta’s arm was strong ; 
O, for some master of tlie lyre 

To wake again tliat kindling ^ng.* 

And if, sweet land, aught lives of tnee. 
What Hellcs was, what Greece could be, 
Freedom— like her to Orpheus given, 
Might visit yet her home— her licaven. 

J. J.C. 


ON THE STUDT OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


It might naturally seem a great re- 
commendation of any study, that it is 
agreeable to those who pursue it ; and 
we should expect, that when a kind of 
knowledge was in our possession which 
every child catches at with delight, all 
parents, and all who have the care of 
children, would be eager to seize on 
such an instrument of education, for 
the equal relief of the child and his 
teacher. Yet look to experience, and 
you will find that this consideration 
has scarcely a place at all among the 
principles that regulate education. 
Look at what history tells us of 
the studies of early enlightened na- 
tions ; look at the numerous, wealthy, 
and venerable establishments which, 
over all Europe, have at this day the 
cliarge of rearing the human intellect ; 
—nay, look into the bosom of every fa- 
mily, where you would ima^ne that 
nature had some chance of making 
herself heard, and you will wonder 
what the principle can be that has dic- 
tated to men the studies of childhood. 
In all these institutions, and parents 
copy them, you will find that the pre- 
eminent pursuit, the pride of the place, 
is some sort of cold and barren know- 
ledge, to which there is no natural 
propensity in a young and growing 
mind, which is sought after by none 
of its early desires, which, in its full 
acquisition, supplies the mind with no 
powers, and which, to acquire, is a toil 
and suffering, that shuts the heart for 
ever after of more than half the lear- 
ners, to pursuits into which they have 
purchased admission with the best 
years of their life. 

Why should this be ? Is it that we 
know not where to look for more de«> 


lightful knowledge ? or is it that pain 
is the only salutary discipline for a 
growing mind ? or that nothing seems 
precious but what is purchased by sa- 
crifices ? I will not attempt to inves- 
tigate the causes in which this system 
has originated ; but shall undertake 
the more agreeable occupation of con- 
sidering at some length one species of 
knowledge which is a good deal ne- 
glected in our own country, and which, 
it appears to me, is full of profit to the 
student, from cliildhood to hoary years, 
—and which would require, I believe, 
no other compulsion to its pursuit, 
than the delight it brings with it, iu 
overflowing abundance. The study of 
which I speak is that of living nature ; 
the most interesting part of what is 
commonly understood by the name of 
^Natural History. 

I shall not say much of the facility 
of engaging children in this study— 
for this should not be argued of, but 
seen— and the opportunity of seeing 
it, of seeing the strong and early feel- 
ing with which the natural mind is 
carried to this knowledge, will notfall 
in every one's way. For our lives arc 
too much withdrawn from nature; 
and tne lives of our children have their 
character from ours. To know what 
is their natural mind, you ought to sec 
them more as children of nature, not 
imprisoned in houses and towns, fixed 
by their place, their employments, or 
the pleasures that arc prescribed to 
them, in seclusion from nature. Where 
the instruments of all a child’s occu- 
pation and amusement arc of your 
making — where all thcobjccts on which 
his eyes ciin fall are creations of hu- 
man art— where all the pursuits lu' 
t 
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secis going on about him among those 
he is emmous to imitate^ arc ai'tificial 
altogether^ how is it ix)S6ib]e you 
should see what native bent there is 
in his mind to those pleasures and 
thoughts which lie among the scenes 
and bein^ of the natural world ? If 
you would know from your own ob^ 
aervation^ if you would see with your 
own eyes, the strong self-born im- 
pulses there are in the mind of man, 
carrying it to the love and knowledge 
ofthisl^utiM world, in the midst 
of which it is placed, to live and grow 
by feeling and thought, you must sec 
him, at the season in which his senses 
arc opening upon the world — ^placed in 
natural You should see him £' 
child sporting his native liberty among 
fields and woods, trying his new 
powers at his will, and loosing his 
own delights fVom amidst the profu- 
sion of nature ; wliere earth, and 
and water, the grass under his feet, 
and the trees over his head, are all 
teeming with objects that allure his 
curiosity, or oppress him with won- 
der. 

Would you so place a child with a 
mind of any native spirit of exertion, 
you would soon find him busy in the 
elements of natural history— you 
would find his mind in some way or 
another strongly engaged among the 
multitude of living creatures that sur- 
rounded him on all sides. That re- 
dundant activity of childhood, which' 
may be tired out, but cannot be sup- 
prest, would turn to them for its em- 
ployment, and you would see him, in 
the first place, connecting his occupa- 
tions with them. He could not be 
long among them bo^re he would be- 
gin to find, that he could make him- 
self pursuits out of them; and you 
would see him making them the ob- 
jects of his thoughts, his desires, his 
affections, his exertions: with these, 
os an eager enemy, hunting, iMUl 
snaring,and way-kyingthem ; 
these, as a friend, tbemng, and manag- 
ing those he has got into his ;^ses8ion. 
And, in either case, you see ^ainly that 
his mind is engaged among them, and 
that he is driven by a strong personal 
interest to the study of their ways of 
life, their manners, their natural hll« 
tory. For it is only by adapting hfs 
own proceedings to their nature that 
he has any chance of success. But 
you would see more than this : you 
would sometimes sec him suspended 
VII. 


in his pursuits and plays, led away by 
some of the numl)crlcss interesting ap- 
pearances about them, to observe, and 
study, and understand, from curiosity 
and wonder alone. I should have great 
pleasure in pursuing the history ot 
such a boy, and in tracing through 
the pleasures, and occupations, and 
incidents of his early years, the work- 
ing of those growing feelings, which. 
In tl>. ir maturity, are the power iliat 
i^els genius tnrough the investiga- 
tion of nature. / should ha've to trace 
that histmv from conjecture ; but no- 
thing could be oF more force for the 
improvement of the science of educa- 
tion, than sMch a history told by those 
who had opportunity of recording it 
from real observation. * 

I have said, that, in the present 
form of society, there arc few who 
have the means of watching the work- 
ing of such feelings in children to any 
extent. All those who by their afilu- 
cnce.can shape their life to their own 
Will, may see it, and ought to sec it, in 
their own children. And slight indi- 
cations of th^ same will be familiar to 
every one who attends at all to the 
ways of children. You may see it, 
mixing in the interest they take be- 
yond what we can easily sympathize 
with or conceivei in the animals obout 
the house. I know you will easily 
discover other causes fbr this interest 
in animals, besides their propensity to 
the study of animal manners. I mere- 
ly say, this propensity docs make a 
part of the interest, and sometimes 
you may observe it working alone. If 
you bear a child make a remark on 
the mode of growth of a plant, com- 
paring it with others, or on any thing 
singular or interesting in the manners 
or conduct of his animals, you may 
gay, This is the real study. His 
curiosity and wonder arc* in action. 
It is his understanding that is inter- 
ested here ; and the boy looks witli 
those feelings on the worts of nature, 
which, if indulged, will make him one 
day wise in Uie ways of nature.” 

This mode of attaining the rudi- 
ments of natural history would, I sup- 
pose, hav^ a natural attraction for ali- 
most all t^lklrcn* But I think that 
great numbers also would be drawn to 
It, in ita less ini cresting, because life- 
less form of representations of the 
creatures, and books ^ relating such 
parts of their manners, their eharac- 
tcT, their history, as arc within the 
4 K 
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t:ouipass ol‘ a child's wonder. These calm happiness of the world of na- 
surely ought to be tried, where the ture? 

means of those better rmliments are Let me illustrate a little, what 1 
wanting. This chance, at least, should have said of the advantage of this 
be given to the child of proving his study, for drawing on the mind 
capacity to be affected with what is through infinite variety of specula- 
iiiteresting in the living works of na- tion. It is not enough to shew that 
turc. the matter is infinite, but it should 

The history of which I spoke, appear, that to him who is once en-* 
tracing the progressive feelings of a gaged in it at all, there will l)e fresli 
mind engaged in the observation of interest continually arising, and iin- 
living nature, from the first chiklish pelling him to extended inquiry. It 
affections to the matured pliilosophic should appear that there is an inti« 
love of truth, and reverential study of mate connexion among these iiifi- 
creating wisdom, would be a most nite parts, so tliat he will pass natu- 
cffectual argument for the utility of rally from one to another ; so that, 
the pursuit : since it would shew in I should rather say, if he is bent to 
lull and clear light, its whole in- understand one, he will be required to 
fluencc on the mind of the student, study many others. Suppose you 
In the absence of such a history, I begin with a single bird. At once how 
will mention, in succession, a few of much you are required to know ! 
the principal advantages, as it appears Take it in its connexion with otlier 
to me, so be derived from the study of living creatures. With these it is 
natural history. on botli sides at war. It has enemies 

In the first place, To consider the whom it dreads. It has those to 
utility of the study in the most prac- whom it is itself an enemy, on whom 
tical sense, for the advantage which it preys. How mucJi of its habits of 
every one may find in the regulation life will depend on these ; whom 
of life, from adtling to tlie occupa- therefore you must know. Espccial- 
tions imposed on him by necessity, ly on its prey : for this varies with 
oiui avocation of pleasure, one pursuit tlic varying seasons, VV^hy docs it 
taken up and followed for its own de- vary ? Here is a fresh region for iii- 
liglit merely. If this pursuit is to quiry. Why does one brood of in- 
be furnished by the mind, if it is to sects come forth for its prey, at one 
be a study, what is the good to be season — another at another? You ore 
expected from such a study ? It is, drawn unconsciously to look to the 
that it is an innocent employment of habits of these insects, and the multi- 
time ; It is, that it keeps the mind in tude of circumstances on which they 
health by continued activity : It is, are dependant. Some of these 
that it refreshes the mind from its perhaps on particular species of plants, 
cares, and its labours of duty and ne- and their birth, therefore, is timed to 
cessity. This study then & useful, the season of those plants. Again, 
which will furnish endless employ- theSe plants love a particular soil ; 
nient of time, for it is iniinite in its tribes of insects arc confined to a par- 
variety, and for ever unfolding such ticular soil. Those that feed on them, 
new scenes to the student, that there will be attracted to the soil in which 
is no fear lost it lose the power of cn- they abound. Here is new connexion, 
gaging, and leave tlic mind again to and another part of nature offered to 
the burden and danger of unoccupied your furiosity. But your bird mi- 
time. It must be effectual for keep- grate* He comes from a colder, or 
ing the nimd in health by continued he seeks a milder sky. He leads yoin 
activity, from the same infinite varie- imagination with him, to study him 
ty, which is for ever tempting the mind in his new situation; to sec liim 
to new investigations, and requiring adapting himself to new enemies, new 
of it more extensive and complicated . prey, new seasons, a new world, 
speculation. And must it^ not be of But to regard it under the higlicr 
power, for refreshing and innovating consideration of it.s influence on llie 
the spirits from tlieir liai*as^ng cares, character of the mind— another great 
since it l<‘ads at once away to the most recommendation of this study, i.s tlic 
elevating and tranquillizing of all coin nature of the facts and speeulatioii.s 
feiiqilations, tile majestic order and among which it engages the mind U 
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is a study of lifc^ enjoymciitj and, in a 
certain degree, of mind. It is a 
study of life. ** I am fearfully 
and wonderfully made;” — so is every 
creature that lives. Though in none 
docs it so impress us as in man, be- 
cause none is so well known to us, 
none is formed to such high purposes. 
But this feeling, more or less strong, 
must attend the whole study of life. 
To contemplate the peat powers of 
self-continuance,andsolf-reproduction, 
with which it is every where accom- 
panied; to observe all the ihnetionp 
which minister to these grcfit pur- 
poses — to know the endless varieties 
of structure, by which the same funo* 
tions are effected in different species— 
this is to study life. A sludy which 
cannot but be of deep interest to man, 
who secs in all other creatures, in a 
less perfect form, what is perfected in 
himself who searches in all the rest 
of nature the secrets — ^os far as they 
may be revealed to him— of his own 
existence. 

It is, besides, the study of enjojr-" 
ment. It is a great part of the busi- 
ness of the naturalist, to understand 
ihe happiness of the universe. In 
every creature in whom he is concern- 
ed, this is a main object of his in- 
quiry. What are its pleasures ? What 
the provisions for its happiness ? For 
on their pleasures depends much of 
their habits and character. But I 
should rather have said' it is the study 
of sensation : — for what he has to 
make himself acquainted with, are de- 
sires and affections in which are 
blended intimately pleasure and suf- 
fering. I will not attempt to speak 
of tile many appearances in the man- 
ners and conduct of animals, which 
can only be understood by understand- 
ing, and, I will say, by sympathizing 
with tlicir feelings; but I will just 
mention what must be upiiermost in 
every one*s thoughts when^this sub- 
ject is spoken of, I mean the mater- 
nal love which is so consj)icuous in so 
many species. Take this alone. Ima- 
gine all the feelings and thoughts that 
must pass through the mind of a man, 
who applies himself earnestly to un- 
derstand this one feature in the lives 
of unreasoning creatures. How otlen 


of Natural History. 

— f for it is little that can be done by 
gathering the facts that others have 
recorded) — how often must he have 
gone and looked at these motliers em- 
ployed in their care of their litter or 
their brood ! How long must he have 
stood watching the endlessly varying 
manifestations of her love ! now soli- 
citous and diligent for their susten- 
ance, now changing her nature to 
ferncity for their defence, now merely 
uttering itself in caresses, and now 
rising into endeavours for tlieir instruc- 
tion. And these affections which ho i.'* 
to study, what arc they but the same 
affections which make up in )):u t the 
.soul of man ? This then is inoineut- 
ous in his inquiry— to compare the 
same affections in different crealures, 
resting in these on iiistinci, and in 
♦one on reason. • 

1 have ventured to say, that it is in 
some sort a study of Mind ; by which 
I mean, of intellect distinguished 
from feeling. If you wish to search 
and understand the wonders of tlie 
hiiman intellect, you should be cure- 
ffil, I think, not to begin with those 
wonders. The faculties and attri- 
butes of that mind are too high for 
the rudiments of speculation ; they 
arc oppressive by their greatness ; 
they are bewildering by tbeir infiiiiU' 
variety. But go whore you can liiid 
a part of tlu3sc foculties, and a moder- 
ated operation of their powers, (io 
to the inferior creation. Study Iht ir 
mind; and you may find intellect in 
a form which is within your grasp. 
The mind of man studying the mind 
of man, is like a giant wrestling with 
a giant. When it takes under its 
speculation the intellect of inferior 
creatures ; it is the same giant dally- 
ing with a child. 

Am 1 to add, that far the highest 
consideration which I should urge, 
which almost coinmanils us to tluj in- 
vestigation of nature, is, that from 
every part of nature thert; s])oaks one 
voice, the voice of religion ! lliat llu* 
whole universe is but a manifoslation 
of the attributes oi' its Creator ! that 
to look on the works of that Pmu r^ 
fills the heart with love; to know 
tiicm, conBtrain.s heart, iniiiil, and 
soul to adoration ? 
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Is there a place where the souls of the just. 

Forsaking mortality's loathsome dust. 

In purity rest till that awful day. 

When this sorrowing world shall pass away ? 

When after this short life's terrible close. 

And after death’s iey and dark repose, 

The good and the guilty that trump ^all hear*-* 

A summons of joy, or a sound of fcar-^ 

That last loud trump, whose awakening call 
Shall proclaim the eternal doom of all. 

Is there a place where the spirits of bliss 
Can look down on a world so sad as this ? 

Where, wkh purest love, they behold the worth 
Of the faithful hearts whom they left on earth ? 

Or can the soul's intellectual flame 

lAe torpid and edd with man's mortal frame. 

Like that in corruption's arms to await. 

An endless pain, or a happier state ? 

Can the mind of man, the immortal soul. 

Which on earth seems bounding from earth's control*— 
Can that spirit by death to flesh be linked, 

All its ardour quenchetl, and its hope extinct ? 

Oh, no ! there’s a bright and a blissful sphere. 

Where it soars when freed from its bondage here ; 

And it soothes the mourner's heart to think. 

While in tears he bends o’er the cold grave's brink— 

It soothes his sorrowing heart to know, ' 

Tliougli the Jbrm he loved may moulder below— 

The spirit he loved — the immortal part— 

The trutli, and the love, and the goodness of heart. 

And the faith which raises the mind to Qod— 

These never can rest in death’s dark abode : 

And though mortal eyes cannot pierce the gloom, 

The mysterious realms beyond the tomb— 

Thougn we know too well, that when Ijfe is o'er 
The loved ones depart, and arc seeii no more— 

Yet we feel (and there's comfort in feeling thus) 

They live, tlioiigh unheard and unseen by us ; 

And we think, though freed from all earthly ill. 

They hover in pity around us still. 

Oh ! who that has roved by the pale moon's light. 

In thii deep repose of a summer's night— 

Wlieii the gray mist rests on the meadows green. 

And the distant mountains are dimly seen— 

When the sea in its rage resounds lib more. 

But in murmuring whispers seeks the shore. 

As calm, as if ever at rest, it flows. 

The faithless calfb of a Iton’s repose— 

When the tranquil wind is so soft and weak. 

That there's wannth in the breeze that funs your cheek— 
When notliing is heard but the sea-bird’s note, 

Or a lively song from a flsherman's-boat. 
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A S€a<*side Reverie* 

Or the rills wliich^ gushing tlirough mluBg eave^ 

At intervals drip in the dork blue waves 
Oh ! who that has roved in a night like this^ 

And thought of the phantoms of boyish bliss— 

When every thought must have caused a 8igh> 

And a burning tear for days gone by — 

Oh ! who has not gazed on the clear skv then. 

With thoughts never uttered* though ^It by mcOj^ 

Till his heart was sad* and his eyes were dim. 

And tlie scenes of this world were lost to him ; 

And* unaided by sight* he seemed to view 
Realms deep in the sky^s dark beautiful blue— 

Realms brighter than all he bad thought most bright— 
Delightfhl* exceeding this world's delight ; 

With all that his youth thought purest and best* 

Made purer and letter— by angels blest. 

With feeUngs like these* 1 have often stood 
Near tlie ocean* in night's calm solitude, 

And gazed from the b^h and its sounding surge* 

To the misty horizon's utmost verge* 

Where one softened tint is perceived alone* 

And water and sky seem to melt in one ; 

And then while the tremulous moonbeams shine 
On the waves* in a dazzling and golden line* 

Which* unquenched and glowing* appears to glide 
Like a lava stream throu^ the darker tide: 

Then* whilst on the waters I mutely gaze* 

I think of the pleasures of other days ; 

And the faces and forms so sadly dear ; 

And the words I heard* but no more can hear ; 

And the talcs that can never again be told ; 

And the pressure of hands that now are cold 
Tis then we encourage the fond belief* 

That those whom we grieve for behold our grief ; 

That from them we receive the Hope* which takes 
The severest pang from a heart that aches ; 

And when we remember that the^ are blest* 

And that we ore in sorrow* we feel ’tis best 
To follow their steps in Xleath’s awful track. 

Without one seliish wish to call them back. 

N. T. H. B. 


sTairzAs, 

Oil Reading an Account of the RC’>IntcrvieiU of King Rdb&t Rrttcc. 

Alike the mean and mighty fall* 

The prince and peasant me ; 

Time, like a tyrant* levels all. 

And sweeps unheeding by ! 

Down to obUvion and decay* 

The countless thousands pass away* 

For one* whose honomrt high 
Remain — ^a morning star^to shiuoi 
With light undying, and divine. 

True — that the world is sunk in crime ; 

That error walks abroad ; 

Yet Virtue ever soars sublime 
0*er every pressing load. 
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A cloud may veil the lord of* Day, 

But glows he, when it glides away, 

Less brightly than he glowed ? 

Or can opposing tempests bend 
The giant firom his journey’s end ? 

Thus is it with the great in soul. 

The mighty of our race. 

Who onward pant to glory’s goal. 

Their only resting place. 

Amid the sapient, ana the brave. 

Thy destiny survives the grave. 

Nor e’er shall time ef&ce 
The halo round thine honoured urn. 

Immortal chief of Bannockburn ! 

Five centuries have rolled along 
In silence o’er mankind. 

Since thou, in youthftil vigour strong, 

As danced upon the wind 
Thy war-crest on the battle eve — 

Did’st to the chin De Bohun cleove. 

And all the hosts behind 
Shouted, and hostile camps did view 
With wonder, and with trembling too ! * 

But yet thy fame hath nobly stemmed 
The cataract of years ; 

In Honour’s sacrea temple gemmed 
Thy kingly worth appears ; 

For thou wert not of those, who taki‘ 

Delight in impious war, and slake 
Their wrath with human fears ; 

So, when the sword was sheatlied, thy mi)id 
Was gentle as the summer wind. 

Thy Scotland shall forget thee not, 

Brave champion of her right! 

Thou art her praise ; to every Scot 
A glory and delight ; 

And countless thousands yet to come. 

Shall kneel in reverence at thy tomb. 

And kindle at the sight. 

To think that there the dust remains 
Of him that broke his Country’s chains I 


YOUTH. 

How beautiful the scenes of youth 
Awaken to the mind ! 

Scenes, like the summer ocean smooth, 

Serener-^fairer fer, than Truth 
On earth shall ever find ! 

Time is a tyrant — ^months and years 
Pass onward like the sea, that leaves 

A solitary isle, which rears 

Its passive bo^m, and appears 
Between the rolling waves. 

In life there is no second spring — 

The past is gone — for ever gone ! 

Wc cannot check a moment’s wing ; 

Pierce thro' futurity ; or bring 
The heart its vuuishtd tone f 
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Jicsplenclcnt as a summer sky, 

When <lay-liglit lingers in the west, 
To Itctrospcction’s loving eye. 

The blooming Helds of childhood lie. 

By Fancy’s finger drest. 

A greener foliage decks the grove ; 

A brighter tint pervades the flower ; 
More azure seems the heaven above ; 
The ear til a very bower of love. 

And man within that bower ! 

And ever, when the storms of Fate 
Como darkening o'er the star of life, 
We backward turn to renovate 
Our thoughts with fireahnoss, and create 
An antidote to strife. 

Thus dead and silent are the strings. 

As legends say, of Memiion's lyre ; 
Till, from the orieiit, Pheebus flings 
His smiles of golden light, and brings 
Life, harmony, and fire ! 


THE WILD ROSE. 

From cloudless skies, the sun o'erhung 
With crimson fire the western main ; 

In shadows deep and verdure young, 

The wooils and fields smiled back again ; 

It was a luxury to breathe 
The very air, so pure and clear ; 

Vales, like a map, were spread beneath. 

And far withc^wing hills seemed near. 

Alar from paths of men I strayed. 

With raptured eye and glowing heart ; 

And felt, that every field and glade 
Could fresh delight and love impart ; 

The running stream, with flowers o'erhung ; 
'J'he trees that seemed to woo the air ; 

The bees that humm'd, the birds that sung,— 
'Twas too much for the mind to bear ! 

The* city’s noise was left behind, 

Bernote its azure spires appeared ; 

And human strife, thus brought to mind. 

The rural quiet more cndearcel. 

B(*sidc the stream, I threw me down 
Amid the flowers all fresh and fair, , 

And, shooting from its banks of brown, 

A wild rose spread its boughs in air ; 

] ts leaves so beautifully green. 

Its cups so delicately blue. 

Awakened thoughts of many a scehe. 

Far banished from my vacant view ! 

Tlioughts, that have long been veiled in sleep ; 
Hopes, that allured but to depart; 

Ami recollections buried deep 
Within the shut and silent lieurt. 
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The Wild Rose. 

Wrapt in the mournful reverie— 

Of shadowy thoughts a crowding throng, 
Before the glass of Slemory, 

Like restless sprits, trooped along ; 

And, for a while, absorbed in thought, 
From prospects drearily p'ercast, 

A solace and relief I sought 
Amid the sunshine of the past ! 

Fnul beings ore we ! following still 
The rainbow hopes that hire afbr ; 

By night and day, for good or 111, 

Witli others, or ourselves at war ! 

We cannot stop— we will not try 
Contentment in our lot to find ; 

Wc dare not rest ; tranquillity 
Is worse than discord to mankind ! 

Well — ^'twill be over soon ! — the strife 
Of being, and the fond regret ; “ 

The visions of exalted life 
We cannot reach, nor yet forget. 

Chained down, and fixed to present carc-^ 
Like exiles to Uieir native shore 
We look behind us ; but despair 
To dnd the bliss that charmed before ! 

Then come the rack — the searching pains — 
. The rankling of the poisoned .wound— 
And, like Prometheus, from the chains, 
With many a coil, that gird iis round. 

We strive to rise— or, like the bird. 

That beats in vain against the wires. 
Until no more its wings are heard. 

And, palsied with its toil, expires ! 

A. 


WIXTF.ll MORKIXG. 

Throughout the watches of the night. 
The feathery snow, in silent flight. 

Has left the regions of its birth. 

And, falling, sought the realms of earth : 
The mantled mountain heaves on high 
Its forehead to the morning sky, 

On which the distant lord of day 
Shoots forth a horizontal ray ; — 

The ficlds, that lately bloomed and sTnilrd, 
Are flowcrless, desi late, and wild. 

Cold as Despair’s uncdising tears. 

And silent as departed years. 

With bending branches hangs the wood, 
A lonely, leafless solitude ; 

The Spirits of the North have swei»t 
Its pride away, the snows havc.UaiJi 
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Winter Uforning^ 

On every efark outstretching liough ; 

And if the passing bird idight^ 

With fearful, fluttering pinions, lo ! 

Comes down a freouent shower of white, 
Which foils within the roaring stream, 

That rushes on, and hears the call 
That urges to yon waterfoll, 

Down, from the inland mountains, down. 
With swelling tide, and waves of brown. 

Look up unto the rocks, on whh^. 

Beyond the power of mortal rei^dh. 

Falls dashing down the dri4y spray. 

And works along its foaming way. 

Thro* clefts, and o’er the locks, where sprung 
The water-lilies, bright and young. 

Beneath the willow-boughs, which hung 
Their pendant tresses, like a mother 
Above the cradle of her child, 

When one fond thought succeeds another. 
And Fear is hushed, and Wo beguiled ; 
Behold the crags, the rocks, the shore. 

With icicles are crusted o’er ; 

Ten tliousand crystal pillars bright. 

Tinged with the lovely morning light, 
I'endant and twining glitteringly, 

T^ikc amethysts of purple dye ; 

From bank to bunk — ^fVom rock to rock-— 

In rows they stretch, as if to mock 
The meagre range — the narrow span— 

The pride of art — the hand of man ; 

A passing smile — a, holy shrine — 

By Nature’s finger wreathed divine ; 

Reared in the lapses of a night, 

\nd, as the morning chill relents, 

Dissolving in meridian light, 

And mingling with the elements ; 

So, fostered in seclusion, rise 
The dreams of youth-^— so quickly dies 
The magic rainbow, that o'erhung 
The dayvS to come, when life was young, 
Receding, and illuding ever, 
t iikc tairy climes by iK>ets sung, 

(hit in existence welcomed never 


THK autvhjnal eve. 

W» met anti i)arted on an autumn eve, 

When moonlight, with its beauty, steeped the vale, 
Silent, and not a cloud was seen to sail 
Atliwart the azure firmament. Believe, 

Ye wi»o have felt the ecstasies of love, 

What were my feehngs, when I gazed on lier, 

Wlioni — absent — life had nothing to confer ; 

Wliose presence voiidered earth like heaven above ! 
Upon a rock, above the murmuring sea. 

Linked arm and arm, in thoughtmlncss we stood ; 
And, as I marked our shadows on the flood, 

1 (Iream’t that Fale intended us to be 
Unitid always — *!was a dream ; and, lo ! 

Between iTUMintaiiift rif-e, ami oceans flow ! 

A, 

} I 
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THE SNOWY EVE. A SONNEI. 

'Tis niglit, and Darkness o'er the land and sea 
Outstretches glooiniljr her ebon wings ; • 
Downward, with biting breath, the tempest flings 
The whirling snow-fl^^ke, dancing giddily. 

What is my tlumght ? — the traveller on the moor^ 
Benighted, lon^y, urging on his steed. 

Where all is soBibnde, knd none to heed. 

What is iny thought ?-*-the bcean^s awfhl roar 
Recalls the wandering marine^ afar 
Upon the rayless deep, whose fliishhig gun, 

The signal of distress, is heard by none. 

Save Him, who placed in heaven the evening star. 
What is my thought > — that feeling is distress. 

And human life a tvintry wilderness. 

A. 


SONNET. TO 

Oh ! I have loved thec with a boundless love, 
I'hrough all the Wayward changes of my late ! 
Thou wert the star, whose rays could dissii>atc 

My gathered gloom, and bid all clouds remove : 

Our passion grew from childhood ; with our days 
It strengthened, and it prospered, and became. 
Within our so\ds, an iliitna of pure flame, . 

Warm as the sun, and quenchless in its bLisic : 

The iniister-cnrront of my mind was bowed 
To thine-— like rainbow o or a mountain-stream, 

When Evening shines upon the silvery cloud, 
Stealing, and lending beauty in its Wm ; 

Tliou wert the idol of my heart avowed. 

And life, without thee, \vas a troublous dream ! 


NOTE rilOM DRMOIIKIS, ENCXOSINO A LETTEIl FROM MR COLtRIi'OL. 

1>I:AH NORTH, 

I TRUST tliere is no impropriety in my sending to you for your Maga/iiic, 
(which, by the way, is not sent to this region so speedily or so accurately at> 
we could wish,) a very characteristic letter of one whom I well know you agree 
with me in honouring among the highest. You will laugh, os I did, at soiiie 
little mistakes into which our illustrious and excellent friend has fallen ; above 
all, that highly absurd one about your humble servant’s jicrsonahly. On no 
account, iiowevcr, omit one word of the letter, and I will be answerable to 
Coleridge for the making public thereof My compliments to Mr Blaekwoovl, 
and believe pic <^vcr yours affectionately, Peter Morris. 

Hhaytider, August 

p. S. — We are all well at Ystiadmeirig. John Williams has been prcacli- 
ing a sermon that has set the whole clergy of this diocese into a feinicnt. lie 
does not know what a nest of hornets he has raised about his ears. Rut the 
man is incuiablo. It was clever beyond imagination, however, and shall be 
sent you as scon as printed. The old girls are much as usual. 
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LETTEIl TO TETER MORRlSj M.I). ON THE SORTS AND OSES OF IITERARV 

PRAISE. 


DEAR SIR, 

If I have but little appetite lor liter- 
ary applause, I have not however 
cheated myselt' into mistaking a weak 
stomach for strength of mind, nor 
made a merit of an indifference which 
it is a misfortune to £bel, and the 
sickliest vanity to affect But there is 
a sympathy, that, in its conscious in- 
tlependence on person and accident, 
dares disclaim all individuality, and 
confers on us, or seems to confer, a 
right of demanding the same feeling 
from others; ana to Praise, that 
springs up ftom such a root, to the 
buds and blossoms of such a judg- 
ment, God forbid that I should be 
otlierwise than alive. I understand its 
value, my dear Sir, even fVom the de- 
si dcrium which its rare and transient 
possession has left behind ; and I 
know that, without its support, the 
hopes and purposes of genius sink 
back on the heart, like a sigh on the 
tightened chest of a sick man. What 
then should we think of those who 
feci the full worth of such a tribute in 
their own case, yet withhold it in that 
of others ? Such is Aiiicus ; for Mr 
Pope's was not the last any more than 
he was the first of the breed. An ea- 
ger, a fervid sympathy, is an indis- 
pensable condition of his regard. The 
admiration of his writings is not mere- 
ly his guage of men's taste — he reads 
it as the index of their worn/ charac- 
ter. And yet in his commendations of 
friend or contemporary, this same At- 
tieus is as nice and deliberate a baitin’- 
ci r as if his jiiflgmcnt were at tjiat 
moment j)as&ing its ordeal before the 
eye of the whole world, 

And to o’crcross a current, roaring loud. 

On the iinstedfast footing of a spear. 

With the same comfortless discre- 
tion does he communicate to the au- 
thor his opinion, grounded on the spe- 
cimens of an unfinished work. The 
ideal of the art, or the giants who have 
approached nearest to its attainments^ 
the foci of whole centuries of Nature’s 
^'uergios, arc brought forwards— to en- 
lighten ? to enkindle .f* No ! but to 
wither and dry up. 'fhe phrase is not 
too strong. There arc diffi'reiit tern- 
jiers in genius ; and ihcrc are men 
richly gifted, who yet, alter eacli suc- 
e ■h.sive efi'oi L of composition, lose the 


inward courage that should enable 
them to decide rightly on the degree 
of their success, ana who seek the 
jud^nent of an admired friend with a 
timid and altnost girlish Kishfulness. 
On ^iuch it temper, and in such a mood, 
this chilly, doubting, qualifying wisc^ 
fim may check and inhibit the infant 
buds of power fbr months— nay, should 
the hapless wight continue so long un- 
der the spray, for the whole summer 
of his life f Principles of ciiticism 
drawn from philosophy,, aro best em- 
ployed to illustrate the works of those 
whose fame is already a fntum among 
mankind, and to confirm, augment, 
and enlighten our admiration of the 
same. The Hring, on the other hand, 
ought always to he appreciated com- 
paratively — their works with those of 
their contemporaries, each in its kind, 
and in proportion to the kind. Wo 
will not ecjual the wren with the 
nightingale m song, nor the sparrow 
w'ith the eagle in flight ; yet both 
shall take precedence of the ostrich, 
who can neither sing nor liy — though 
he manages his wings so adroitly, and 
so well helps out his natural prose with 
his analo^on of poCtlc power, as to 
make no worse . speed in the world's 
eye, and perhaps a greater figure. It 
should not be forgotten, too, that one 
characteristic beauty outweighs a score 
of imperfections, which latter are of 
importance only as far as they inter- 
fere with the effect of the former. But, 
above all^ and as of especial interest in 
the case suppos(xl, let it be considered, 
that for the unhitched egg the blind- 
est admiration, if ensouled with genial 
warmth, is of more w'orth than all the 
mere light in the universe, though the 
satellites of Jupiter and Saturn should 
club their moonshine. Oh, what a 
heartless, hopeless, almost wishless 
barrenness of spirit, may not an aflfcc- 
tionatc and believing mind be reiluccd 
to by another, not perhaps the superior 
in the total sura of their gifts, but 
whom lie has accustomed himself to 
idolize — because, only too conscious of 
the baser mixture in hunself, he had 
separated that frieml’s excellencies 
from their drt;ss or alloy, in the glow 
(rf his atiuchmcnt, anil then recast 
them inti» a whole, in the mould of 
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his own imagination. It is a down- 
right Marattan, my dear Sir I a sand- 
blast from the desert^ that in its pa^ 
sage shrivels up the very marrow in a 
man's bones^ like the pith in a baked 
quill ! And then, to blend the ludi- 
crous with the bitter, the vinegar with 
the gall, comes (too late !) the reflec- 
tion, that our Atticus’s capacity of this 
moral heat (if praise and sympathy 
maj be so called), is in the inverse 
ratio of his disposition to radicate the 
same : tarn capax quam maligna lau- 
dis. 

I will not suppose it possible, that 
among our acquaintance, unknown and 
nameless, but not quite unconjcctured 
friend! 1 will not, I say, distemper 
my own habit of contemplation, .by 
recalling the practical comment, which 
more tliaii one literary man’s expe- 
rience has supplied, on the paradox, 
— a + : i. e. that the negative is oc- 
casionally the most eflective form of 
the positive— the silence of a supposed 
friend the most decisive confirmation 
of an enemy's slander — No 1 1 will ra- 
ther find an explanation in my own 
hypochondriacal fancies and fretful- 
ness, than believe that men of original 
genius can play the part of lumi- 
nous clouds, that retain their lustre 
no longer than they can conceal its 
source, and shine only by intercepted 

light. rU M rotVT9t Afiyg 

I As to m’y unfriends, the 
Edinburgh Ueviewers, they are foreign 
to my present purpose. The object 
of their articles is to prevent or retai*d 
the sale of a work, and this they seem 
to pursue with most inveteracy where, 
from the known circumstances of the 
author, the injury will fall heaviest : 
as in the case of Mr Montgomery and 
others, in addition to my own. Still 
the injury is such as ought not to af- 
fect, directly at least, the heart of a 
man of genius — though I have heard 
of one melancholy case, in which a bee 
fVom thf muses^ hive was stung to 
death by these literary hornets, who, 
unable to collect honey from the 
flowers, destroy and deform the fruits. 
The dlegory is more perfect than I 
intended. For compare the criticism 
with the moral doctrines advanced in 
the Ist, 9d, or 3d volumes only, of 
the Edinburgh Review, and let sens(^ 
and common honesty decide, whether 
they do not bear evidence ^inst the 
writers^ as men who, without power to 
collect, or skill to elaborate, the fair 
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and innocent means of gratifying tlic 
public taste, from the fancy and feel- 
ing, from the flower and fragrancy, of 
our natures, have shewn themselves 
only too well armed, and too success- 
ful in attacking and stealing away, 
piecemeal, the main truths and prin- 
ciples by which the moral being is to be 
fed and supported. But peace be witli 
them — though I do not know, indeed, 
what right I have to wish the good 
lady such quarrelsome company. 

But there is one class of literary />c- 
setters, who, like an ancestor of tlie 
tribe immortalized by Horace, are 
highly amusing to all but the unlucky 
patient himself; and perhaps to liiin 
too, except while under the operation. 
I mean your advice-mongers ; whoso 
requests to hear your last finished 
MSS. must be complied with, if yoii 
would not have them sorry in al 
companies, really sorry that they 
should have forfeited your regard by 
their sincerity. Gil Bias and the arch- 
bishop should have taught them, &c. 
&c.; and whose criticalminimism, when 
the attempt is made to read tlic poen), 
too impatient to wait even for the next 
semicolon, might remind one of those 
tiny night-flies, that, as they hurry 
across one's book, contrive, with self 
and shadow, to cover a word at a time. 

I trust that the purport of these re- 
marks will not escape you. I would 
at all times have iny feelings deduced 
from my opinions rather Uian from 
my professions ; while the painful re- 
luctance with which I coimoct the 
former with the individuals whose 
manners and conduct had raised them 
from opiruons into experiences, and 
the sensation and perplexity with 
which I shrink from all personal re- 
collections, have, I find, by casting a 
hasty glance over the preceding scrawl, 
beguiled me into a whimsical medley 
of similes and metaphors, that will 
probtibly start a doubt in your mind 
whether ever the masquerade elo- 
quence of that pre-eminent figurante. 
Counsellor Philipps himself, presents 
common-placo thoughts in a more lu- 
natic variety of masks and fancy-do- 
minos. Never mind. It is enough, 
if I have but conveyed the fact, that I 
not only feel, but appreciate, the ho- 
nours I have received from you. To 
my warmest we!l-willcrs, you will 
appear to have so brimmed the cup 
of praist^, that scarcely a rose-leaf 
could be added without risk of 
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loss by overflow. It is to your like the poor Irishman who passed oH’ 
pleasure in accuracy, and to the expo- a light guinea between two lialfpen- 
rienced friendliness that will render nies, I can win an introduction for 
the correction of a mistake not the less i’rixcivi.e, though but as the umbra 
welcome, if my character should be or liuinble companion of pkrsonali- 
iiitcrested in the same, that J dare ap- ty. In the meantime, I in treat your 
peal, if I presume to make a second or accqitance of all my works, of which 1 
third letter to you the vehicle of some possess a copy. I iiatter myself their 
remarks, which vaiious passages, both value will not be diminished by their 
in Pbter’s Letters and in tlie elocpient having been corrected, and, I hope, 
and too partial critiques on my Chris- somethnes amended, by myself, or by 
tabel, Ancient Mariner, &c. in Black-* the number of MSS. comments, and 
wood’s Magazine, have suggested to other Of the Wallenstciu 

me ; and if, through the same channel, and the Bemorse I have no copies, nor 
I attempt to rectify some mis-stitc- of my first and almost juvenile volume 
ments, both concerning my opinions of poems. Excuse A Father's 
and the events of my life, which have Tale,” if, wdth respect to the Later 
recently appeared ill other periodical collection, 1 cherish the belief, that 
works. Surely this will be deemed the mood and the time will come 
no symptom of vanity, or of a jealous when the Ode on the Departing Year, 
egotism? It wore hard indeed, if stran- tliat entitled Dejection, the Hymn at 
gers may take ii})ou them the public Clhamouiiy, and three or four of tlu' 
office of a man s judges and biograph- meditative hlank-vcrsc Poems, will 
CIS, and the man himself bo coiidciun- stand at a less distance from the Ma- 
t'd for furnishing a table of errata, rincr, the Christiibei, and the Love, 
But even in this unpleasant t task, (for in your good opinion, than they do at 
so, believe me, it is, as far as 1 am present. I am, dear sir, yonr’s truly, 
personally interested) the support and S. T. CoLFjRinoi!;. 

elucidation of these truths of public Ilip^hryntc. 

iiite-cst, to the absence or rejection of P.S. TIjc ill licalth, and other di.s- 
which I have (wisely or erroneously) tractions and discomforts, which liavc' 
attributed, and still do attribute, miicli so strangely delayed the con)]>letion of 
of what is most alarming in our pro- this letter, and the despatch of llu' 
sent times, will form no secondary cb- parcel, I have not troubled you with, 
ject. It will l>c something gained, it^ Cuique .sufficit sua spina Philomehe. 

SKETCHES OF VILLAGE LIFE AND CHAR ACT UR. 

” Si natura negas, facit indigntUio versuni/' 

The Village Politician. 

Thrice happy land, where order keeps tlie rein, 

Tho' faction livt,- and fierce sedition strain, 

AVhcrc “ public wed,” regardless of her ire, ^ 

Sees private discontent in fumes expire ; 

Where every meanest subject, Briton-born, 

May hold his Prince's ministers in scorn, 

Canvas their measures, praise or censure lend, 

Attack, refute, investigate, deiend ; 

In chair of judgniciit seated, fix the ilodm 
Of tlHiig and Tor//, (-astlcrcagh, or Brougham, 

On King and Queen, us whim or conscience draw , 

Impress the kciKol** and the 

Far hence the time when turbulence shall cease, 

And terror's death-like silence shall be jn acc. 

When all the foul fire damp of rage shall ly 
In muttered threats, and vengeance-sparkling eye, 

And Britons shall be Frenchmen — dark and still — 

(Like thunder doud that hung upon the hill 

In breathless silence lours), till waked at once 

The wasting passions howl-*the inunlcious weapons glance. 
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A Galen's hoatl, amid the rotten tliatch, 

Exalted thus for “ customers’' to watch. 

Tile window stoned with vials red and green, 

M^here lizard, snake, and swimming fish arc seen. 

These emblems speak, than lettered board,” more clear, 
That Allan Breck” is surgeon druggist ’’-^Aere. 

tie is the Horn-book of tliis village smaU> 

Itch, rheumatism, bats, he cures tliem all,— 

For rats and other vermin, mixes doses— 

For coughs and colds, a pectoral pill composes— 

And thus, so ^eat the reach of ijlan's skill, ' 

He can, as suits you best, or cure or kill 

The “ Scotsman” here by nightly guest is read. 

And proofs of state-delinquency are led.— 

Our king has servants, harbingers of woe. 

To whom, so he decrees it, we must boW ; 

Our means they basely pilfer, we must say 
God bless the hand that reaves our means away* 

Our freedom is disposed of, we must stand 
To see corruption subjugate the land,— 

Or if we dare to murmur, underneath 
Onpression's load, 'tis banishment and death ; 

They tell us of our rights — and will they feed 
Our starving children that implore for bread ; 

They boast of their protection I — thus the Ass 
Is kept for drudgery and fed on grass. 

Base beast of burden/ loa^led, beat, and starved, 

And only for its usefulness preserved. 

The harvest comes ; o'er many a fruitful field, 

Whose labour taught, the sullen soil to yield ? 

The splendid mansion proves the right of those 
By whose laborious art the mansion rose ; 

Let us withdraw our labours, we shall find 
The great more humble, and the rich more kind. 

Where mere ‘equality,' blest ’state of man. 

Primeval state ere misery began. 

Ere princes, lords, and ministers combined 
To mar the happiness of human mind. 

Ere ‘ wealth' erected high her pillared dome, 

And ‘ power' declared the stattdy hall his home, 

Oibve o’er the free-born soul his haUdul way. 

And cursed mankind with ‘ an imperial sway.’ 

“ Our priests are leeches swelling into blood ; 

■Where now the spare thin * holy man of God ?' 

They fatten on our ignorance, and speak. 

Just what they think will gull us, week by week ; 

Whilst we, dull fools, with lengthened visage hear, 
S’ibjectcd to their purposes by fear 
Of hell — by ho^ of everlasting bliss — 

What madness half so desperate is M/j— 

'Tis time we stir us powerfblly, and thus. 

As I this stopper, cast their ‘'oras from us ; * 

Who would not die, oppression's bonds to break — 

Who would not ! — let him die," says Allan Breck. 

Tlius reasons ‘‘ Allan Breck," whilst every eye 
Beams “ insubordination" in reply ; 

The grinding teeth, and trembling lip compressed, 

Tlie curse and furious rap, proclaim the rest. 
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YOUNG HOrEruI,” THE VII LAOE BOY. 

You mark the plan of God, in mercy” laid. 

That plan in Heaven devised, on earth displayed. 
You sec the Saviour meek, and low, and mild, 

In power a Deity — in heart a child ; 

You drink his words in meekness” as they How, 
Ilreathing compassion for a world of woe ; 

Forgive” — the lesson ever taught by Heaven, 
Forgive,” vindictive man, and be forgiven — 

As you by God’s free preferred niercy” live. 

Oh learn the heavenly wisdom to torgive 
In harsher bosoms pain shall never eeasc. 

But mercy's ways are pleasantness and peacc.*^ 
Thus from tlie cross, the words of mercy fall 
On all mankind, for they were meant for all,— 

But vengeance” steps between, and high in air 
£.\ultant waves the signal of despair. 

O’er dale and heath her fiery steps have passed, 

Mor(^ swift than cataract, or mountain blast. 

Nor stops she short, till through the peaceful vale. 

Of horror burst the scream, of death ascend the wail ! 
Beneath that fading beam, what deeds arc done. 

To startle solitude, and veil the sun ! 

Around that livid fiame, what shapes of hell. 

At studied interval repeat the yell !— 

Hero stalks the Indian in his native garb, 

Armed with the scalping knife, and poisoned barb> 
Around the broiling captive takes his walk. 

And deep in Vengeance” bathes his tomahawk. 

The spirit of his Father smiles on high. 

Beams from his fleecy cloud, and passes by I — 

Beneath our eyes, amidst the village crew,” 

What kindred characters arise to view.— 

A Lusty Boy the midwife hands him round, 
The listening gossips chuckle at the sound. 

And to augment a fondling mother's joy, 

Each ** queasy dame” repeats, — A Lusty Boy.'" 

Now twelvemonths old, this lusty little man, 

To stand erect, and mark his feet, began — 

Anon he walks, with veering trembling pace. 

Now forward shooting, falls upon his face. 

Laments his woes in sorrow-breathipg squalls. 

And for “ commiseration” loudly calls ; 
Commiseration is a mother’s part, 

'Tis her’s to sooth the grief, to heal tlie smart, 

’Tis her s to punish what can feel no pain, 

'Tis hcr's to strike what cannot strike again, 

And tJius with thoughtless cure, and method strange. 
In her own infant’s breast impliemt revenge,** 

Thus early sow the thistle seeds of strife. 

And make a howling wilderness of life. 

Not quite an infant, and not quite a boy. 

How will this tiny youth his hours employ ? 
liCt him remain in combat, game, or race. 

The little boisterous tyrant of the place. 

O cr cats and kittens daringly prevail — 

Of drowning puppy laugh to hear the wail — 

Of chirping sparrows’ brood arrest the breath, 
llejoiciiig in the agonicb of death 
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Young Hopeful Village Bo^* 

And bhould he scorn his mother, where's the crlnte, 
These " little errors'' — will correct in time, 

One cannot always beat, and if one could, 

Eternal beating) might do little good. 

And now to school he nlods his noisy way. 

To spell, to count, to trifle, and to play. 

To scorn the teacher, disregard the laws, 

“ Revenge* to meditate beneath the " taws/* 

To combat fiercelv, his address to shew. 

And fairly prove his talents by “ a blow,** 

Determined, bold, impetuous, and strong, 

His youth like mountain-torrent sweeps along. 

O'er Nature's sweets the poisoned waters flow, 

And where the daisy bloom’d unseemly briars grow. 

Now is he smith apprenticed, and he knows 
On heated iron to descend in blows — 

The bellows pour their breath, with brightening glow 
The metal softens into wax below. 

Awhile his youth and inexperience bind 
The native darings of a restless mind ; 

Awhile his couch in nightly sleep is pressed. 

And, tired with ten hours' work, he sinks to rest ; 
Awhile he bears reproof, nor risks reply, 

Beneath the lourings of a master's eye ; 

But nature will return, although you strive. 

With fork to ward her off, with force to drive. 

A cock-fight" was announced, and caught tlu; cai 
Of one to whom all cruelties" were dour. 

'rhe dist^ce great — but then such sports were rari ; 
Tlie day was short — his muster had a mare ; 

His master saw no cause, nor would he lend 
Consent or aid to such unworthy end. 

Denial in my need !— but time shall try. 

Who shall repent this usage-r-you or I." 

These accents struggled in the swelling tl)roat. 

Nor was this lowly-mutter<Ml threat forgot ; 

For scarce three weeks had passed, when, witli a glar^ 
Of dumb affright, a horror-speaking sbre, 

The master’s eye bespoke his mangled iiinrc !" 

We may not reach perfection in a day — ^ 

The moon of night succeeds the twilight ray — 

And, step by step, the ladder wc ascend, 

Wliother to heaven wc rise, or towards a scaffold tend 

Our hero — what‘s his name ?— (why, that is true, 
jTis fit he had a name — so call him Hugh/') — 

Hugh stood amazed : The act he would not deem 
A human act— <lid he behold, or dream ? 

Some wandering miscreant sure> some Irish rogue. 

He marked indeed last night, a surly dog ; 

He did not like his aspect at the time. 

But little thought he then of eiich a crime." 

And thus the villain's wondering part he ))lays. 

By downright artifice his guilt betrays ; 

Disgraced, dismissed, where can he now yepair !• 

Ho seeks a secret pass, and murders" there 
His master — basely murders" — shrieks, and flies ; 

Is taken — tiied-^.onvicted — ahneved — mnl die;^ ^ 

Dius on a scaffold, cursing, in his «kath, 

The brcisf tliat j‘ave hpn stnngth, tli^ hour ihal 
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THIC VILLAGE FUNEUAL. 

liad the check, by seeming health overspread, 
'2’liroiigh pdrent s breast, delusive pleasure shed; 
The fevered pulse, the Spirit-lacking eye. 

Had swelled, in that sad breast, the stifled sigh ; 
Jly hope and fea;r her soul alternate swayed. 

Had lingered in decline the village maid.'* 

The wedding-day was fixed the mother knew ; 

The secret joy had whispered to a few , 

And all the village, all tlie country near. 

Had joyed or grieved the whispered tale to hear. 

ronsumptioh crept with silent pace amain. 

She felt no sickness, and she owned no pain ; 

Vet listless passed the lately joyous day. 

And all lier roses hastened to decay. 

At each successive step become more bold. 

The spoiler now unveils his deadly hold ; 

Life's vitals grasps, till all the boiling blood 
Pours o'er the burning cheek its crimson flood. 

I pict her noon-day steps along the plain, 

She moved with heaviness, and breathed with pain ; 
And ever and anon, with blade of knife," 
Upturned the grassy sod in quest of life. 

Inhaled the fresh'nmg influence with care. 

Nor of the passing stranger seemed aware. 

There needs no more the features to pourtray 
Of youth and beauty hastening to decay ; 

A parent's grief suppressed, a’ lover's wail. 

Sum up the burden of my mournful talc ; 

Whilst Recollection, o'er the passing bier, 

In silence stoops again, and drops a tear. 

'I'lic hour is twelve — but few, and far between, 

Th’ invited mourners slowly gather in, — 

Await the “ Service" with attentive eye. 

And prove their sympathy by many a sigh. 

Now Eldor Jonathan, with bonnet blue, 

V'^eils Ills fh'votion meekly from the view — 

In accents slow — lugubrious — lou<l — and long. 

Pours the discursive fervours of his song. 

I’liis inournful prelude past, the circling glass, 
JShort-bread and bun, in quick succession pass ; 

A while ip pairs, with whispering tone, they tell 
How harvests ripen, and how cattle sell ; 

What accidents last market evening knew. 

How “ Sutor .lohn" was beaten black and blue,— 
'I'ill all ks power resumed, the loosened tongue 
W'itli rustic jest and merriment is hung. 

They lifr — the bed resigns its coflined clay. 
Which, in slow moving march, is borne away ; 

And now, with bending step, and starting tear. 

The father takes his station at jhe bier — 

Once more supports his daughter s drooping head. 
And lowers it gently to its narrow bed. 

VoL. VII. 4 M 
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The Village Funetah fScpJ, 

The closing grave resumes its promised trusty, 

And all a parent's hope returns to dust. 

Meanwhile the village dames in crowds repair. 

The female grief and female pint to share — 

O’er Jenny’s fate sad lamentations raise, 

AxiAJuddle all their senses in her praise* 


« THE PYINO VILLAGEK " 

Afproach the bed— the doors wide open throw — 

Give air, and light — give all thou canst bestow 
The chamber clear of every cottage breath, ‘ 

And watch the features of approaching death. 

Does age expire, whilst o*er the placid eye 
The shades of death in softened twilight lie ? 

Thro* all the youthful frame does fever hold 
His fitful revelry of heat and cold } 

Alas I the sufferer's years forbid decay- 
insulted reason still maintains her sway ; 

’Tis Conscience" holds her grasp, and thrusts her dart. 
In grinning triumph to the sinner s heart. 

How many Sabbaths — ah, how many tell. 

Did I* my time and better reo&oii sell 
In worse than folly — worse than madness live. 

Forgive, oh God of jnercy, yet forgive. 

The hour of pardon past — all hope is fled— 

My sentence sealed — the messenger has sped ! 

Before my aching eyes I see him stand,— 

My condemnation waving in lus hand, 

'' My wife— my dearest wife— withstand his power— 

Oh cnildren, shield me in this fearful hour. 

My God protect. They may not — cannot come, 

1 am, oh fearful thought, I am uNi> 0 Nii;« 

Desert^ — dragged to never-ending night. 

Unseemly darkness ever on my sight. 

I know— I hear — I feel the vengeance due. 

And hell unfolds her horrors to iny view. 

Expectant shapes attend in dread array. 

To bear me in their closing fangs away. 

No longer can I breathe, no longer live. 

Forgive, oh God of mercy — yet forgive." 

Juvenalis Junior. 
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SIMPLICIUS ON THK STATE OF lEELANI). 


(We make the following extracts from a small pamphlet,* which lately issued 
from a provincial press in Ireland. It has probably never met the view of any 
of our readers, at least in Great Britain. The copy we have before us was sent 
by a friend, who wished to point out a complimentary passage in it with re- 
spect to ourselves. As the author, on transferring from our pages to his a few 
sentences that b^r on a part of his argument, has mentioned us under the 
flattering and alliterative description of " one of the most able and popular 
productions of the periodical press,"* it might be expected that we should re- 
turn the compliment iii kind ; but, though we are obliged to him for his com- 
plimentary phrase, we have not tim^: to imitate it. 

This little work consists of a series of Letters, in answer to a pamphlet by a 
Roman Catholic priest, against what he, with rather irreverent irony, styles, 
the blessed effects of fiible^reading"" and thedifiusion of Scriptural education, 
mixed with some attacks on the leading points of Protestantism. To these the 
answer appears very well executed ; but we have no stomach to take any 
part in tlie so often fought battle between the friends and enemies of Popery ; 
nor would it be fair, as wc have not seen the work of our author’s antagonist, 
to attempt any decision on this occasion. But the last letter is curious per se^ 
as it gives a picture of the state of manners among the lower classes in Ireland, 
and some details with respect to the state of education in that country, which 
derive a character of authenticity from being written and published on the spot, 
and must be new to many of onr readers. Believing as we do, and as we have 
. often expressed, that the vital interests of a country depend, in a most material 
degree, on the education of its people, it grieves us to perceive that the Roman 
Catholic clergy have made such a point of opposing every effort to diffuse its 
blessings among the population of Ireland. We are, however, strong in the 
hope, that it is not in the power of any men or body of men to defeat its pro- 
gress ultimately, however successful they may be in retarding it ; nor can we 
divest ourselves of the idea, that the Roman Catholic clergy, who are daily be- 
coming a more respectable and enlightened order of men, will eventually of 
themselves put their shoulder>s to tlie good work, instead of using their influ- 
ence to hurt it We think, in fact, that they pay themselves but a sorry com- 
pliment in thus tacitly admitting, that their power is supported by the ignor- 
ance of their flocks. It is idle to talk of proselytizing efforts being made to 
diminish tlieir numbers, and of education being the stalking horse to further 
such efforts. Whatever might have been formerly the case, no such spirit now 
exists in Protestant Ireland. While the Wliigs had domination, indeed, forcible 
or invidious methods to obtain proselytes, and to root o\it the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion by the sword of the law, were certainly resorted to, but on the downfall of 
Whig power such projects were abandoned. And yet, with this undeniable fact 
staring us in the face— witft the fact, equally undeniable, that all the lieavy 
penal laws imposed on the Roman Catholics by the Whigs were repealed by 
the Tories on their return to power, we bear the worthy lights of the worthy 
faction of all the talents’* putting themselves forward as the champions of 
Catholic Ireland, and stigmatizing as its enemies the very party wliich relieved 
it from the galling yoke imposed on it by the men, who are boastfully quoted 
as the political ancestors of its noisy advocates. But we shall, perhaps find an- 
other opportunity of contrasting Whig and Tory conduct, with respect to this 
celebrated question ; and it is time to let Mr Waugh, for such we understand 
ib the author’s name, speak for himself. We think it will be allowed that he 
does so in a manner highly creditable to him, and we arc happy to bear testi- 
mony to the truth of his observations with respect to Scotland. Edit.) 


* Six Letters, addressed to the Right Hon. Charles Grant, occasioned by “ Remarks 
on Methodism, and Uie blessed effects of Bjble-rcading.*’ By Simplidus. Cork, DoJ. 
stcr, 1820 . 
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Simplicius on the State of Ireland* (^Scpti» 

Those best acquainted with the not only read in early life by ali 
description of men who earnestly and classes, but studied ; .and will any ene-. 
constantly make the Scriptures of truth my to Bible education be kind enough 
their study, know well how very few to point out the mischievous effects 
are the instances in which ought but of such a procedure, or will he venture 
good, real and substantial good, results to contradict me when I assert, that 
from the practice ; and even suppose no nation upon earth can bear a com- 
thal a few should grow into enthusi- parisqn witn North Britain ? I care 
asts and religionists, how much pre- not for the objection that may be rais- 
ferable is their folly to the madness of cd on the ground of existing agitatioiui 
mortals who sicken at seriousness, de- in parts of that country. These have 
light in riot, and spurn the oracles of arisen in manufacturing districts, 
Ciud ? Bible-reading naturally pro- where the early education of the 
duces self-knowledge, the fear of God, younger part of the working classes 
a desire after information, industry, lias been prevented by their being em- 
and regular habits, charity to man, ployed at labour almost from infancy, 
and obedience to the laws. In what and where they are exposed to infec- 
countries do civil liberty and religious tion — shall I say it} from the inhabi- 
tolcrance most abound } Undeniably tants of other lands, who by thousands 
wdiere the Bible is most read ; and to have obtained employment in Glasgow 
the light and influence derived from and Paisley. There are counties in 
that book, even our Roman Catholic Scotland, nowever, whore extensive 
fellow-subjects owe it that they are manufactories exist, and the national 
saved from tlie blessed tyranny of their character has not been tarnished ; but 
own spiritual government. And to in these the settlement of dram^vrs is 
what :ire we to ascribe it, that thou- not encouraged, and the manufac- 
sands, heretofore beheld as the outcasts turers work in their respective houses, 
of the human race, have been raised I instance Forfar. The humane and 
to the rank of men, and enjoy the excellent Gurney, in his remarks on 
blessings of religion and civilization } the state of the Scotch prisons, 
JiOok to our settlements in Africa, tells us, that he found in the county 
^e/' (p. 4.2, 1.3.) jail of Forfar no criminal, nor had 

After quoting the examples of order there been any ‘execution from the 
and religion introduced into regions county for twenty years. In Kinross 
where they were before unknown, by county-jail, there was only one d(‘l)tor, 
the agency of the Bible, he proceeds : (and he continued thereby preference) 
“ If all this be so, can the practice and not a single criminal. At Cupar 
commence, or the habit be acquired, in Fife county-jail, one offender, a 
too early ? Scotland answers, no. ‘poor girl for stealing a few potatoes 
In her instance, we behold the effects out of a field. In Montrose, only one 
of Bible-reading and Biblc-cducation person, a deserter. In Dunbar, no 
upon a great people. In what other prisoner ! these are the fruits of wide- 
country is the system so universally ly extended Scripture education. 
acted upon, and what nation presents What a contrast docs this form witli 
an aspect so intelligent, manly, and Catliolic Ireland, and its boasted mo- 
moral? In Scotland, it has long rality, for * Uynesius boasts of it. Wc 
been the custom for the pastors have no manufactories to debauclt, no 
to examine the inhabitants of their association of thousands of both sexes 
respective, parishes publicly and point- to produce demoralization, and yet how 
edly as to their acquaintance with the does iniquity, the fruit of ignorance 
word of Gud, preparatory to their be- and neglect, abound in many of the 
ing admitted to the sacramental table Southern counties? is not turbulence 
for the first time. To neglect that sa- become a character and assassination 
cred ordinance, after a certain age, a trade ? t Our own county, which 
would be accounted highly indeceiu has not been disgraced by riot and 
and to be foiyid destitute of informa- outrage like its neighbours, could 
tion, when examined, as highly djs- nevertheless afford twenty-five victims 
creditable; so that the Scriptures are to the violated laws during our late 

• The nom de guerre of our author's opponent. 

+ It 7s but fair to state, however, that the population of the county of Cork is over half 
a million, and that of the city at least 00,000. 
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assizes. In this county, so well 
tavfrhtf how awful is the profanation 
of the Sabbath. Is it not the day of 
all the seven more particularly em- 
ployed in sports, and gambling, and 
drunkenness? even in the streets of 
this city how many hundreds of the 
Catholic population are to be found en- 
gaged in a variety of wickedness, and 
encouraging each otlier in every spe- 
cies of pi:ofanencss, without hindrance 
or interference on the part of those 
wdio should attend to their moral cul- 
ture, and who could speedily find them 
out at, and drag them froin^ a Sun- 
day school, or detect them in the «isc 
of a Bible, did they venture to go to 
the one, or to procure the other, but 
who appear to regard with.^e com- 
plctest indifference that awfa|l|iolatiOn 
of God’s holy day, which prepares for 
the prison, and ultimately feeds the 
gallows. 

“But farther, how lightly is the obli- 
gation of an oath regarded. I ques- 
tion, sir, whetlier many things cOuld 
shock the feelings of a peasant more 
than to affirm, that a false oath should 
not be taken to save a follow creature 
from death. In this country that pro- 
per Reeling which leads to shudder at 
the idea of connection with crime hard- 
ly exists. In Scotland, or the north of 
Ireland, the poorest individual^ would 
feel it a disgrace to be known* as the 
relation of a person who harl been con- 
fined in a prison on whatsoever ac- 
count ; and whole fiiniiliey have been 
known to emigrate, that they might 
avoid tlie shame consequent upon the 
capital conviction of some of their con- 
nexions; — but how different is the case 
with us ! Ilerccriineandits punishment 
produce almost no sensation except that 
which leads suflcrers and survivors to 
glory in their shame. Could the scan- 
dalous procession which disgraced Li- 
merick a few days ago have taken place 
in any other quarter of the united 
kingdom ? A villain, who had been 
executed for an outrage' on a female, 
of the most abominable and degrading 


description — a crime almost too foul 
to bear even an allusion to it, after 
having been waked with all possible 
formality, was preceded to the ^rave hy 
a number of young women, dressed in 
white, bearing garlands of Jlowers ! / 
Sir, if Bible reading can raise the tone 
of rnonil feeling, if Scriptural educa- 
tion can produce the virtues in which 
we are thus lamentably defective, let 
us, in despite of every opix>sition, have 
both one and the other. 

“ I -uould have spared these obser- 
vations, had they not been called forth 
by the assertions that are hazarded 
respecting tli^ superior morality of the 
Uoman Catholic population, and tlicir 
information as to all things necessary 
for salvation, in which it would ap- 
pear “ they arc well instructed.'* Some 
of them may be so, but, alas ! every 
one at* all acq\iaiiited with the moral 
situation of the south of this kingdom, 
must lament that ignoraijce, supersti- 
tion, and intolerance, gross and glaring 
intolerance, abound. If ever general 
education, and religious knowledge 
were wanting to a country, Ireland is 
that country. Our author after all 
confesses, that their means cannot 
reach to the wants of the whole of 
their people who require instruction, 
and that consequently great numbers 
continue ignorant, which mo frequent- 
ly is but another word for vicious. 
But this, we are told, as well as their 
other sufferings, must be laid at the 
door of Protestant domination, for so 
are affairs ordered by their rulers, that 
there is “ no alternative but ignorance 
or Protestantism," which latter is, 
without question, infinitely worse than 
ignorance and all its vices. You how- 
ever know, sir, with what disinterest- 
ed and liberal feeling, wealthy and 
benevolent protestants have come for- 
w*ard to afford the blessings of educa- 
tion to our general population, and 
you cannot be ignorant of the spirit in 
which these offers have been met by 
the 'apostolic pastors of an apostolic 
people. * I need hardly refer you to 


• I u>ld him, (the priest, whose co-operation in the establishment of a school was 
anxiously dcMieil) that oiir only object was to instruct the little idle girls of the row^n and 
neighbourhood in reading, writing, ncedlew'Ofk, Ac. He asked if the Testament was to 
be introiluccd ? I replied, only lor the use of the Protestant girls. On his' objecting to 
this, I made that offer to wliich he alliules, of allowing both a protestant and a Catholic 
mistress to attend and instruct the children in tlicir respective' Bibles. This being also re- 
jected, I proposed what would have obviated, as I tlaiught, dl diiliculties, namely, tb:it 
the Protestant girls shonld meet at nine in the morning, and read their religious hooks un- 
til ten, at which hour the others should assemble and, after their entrance, that no rcli- 
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the examination of Dr Poy liter,* the 
vicar ajwstolic, before a committee of 
tlie House of Commons in 1816. p. 
44 - 46 . 

That an improvement has taken 
]ilace in Ireland as to education, and 
that the Homan Catholic clergy are 
exerting themselves to promote this, I 
am glad to hear. I have no doubt, 
but that the increase of Protestant 
Bible-reading, and the growth of reli- 
gious feeling consequent upon it, have 
had their effect. Protestant exertion 
may have called forth Homan Catholic 
energy, and Protestant information 
caused a number of suparstitions and 
follies that formerly were avowed and 
gloried in, to hide their heads. In 
whatever way reformation is effected, 
lot it be but achieved, and we rejoice. 

'' There is another circumstance on 
which I must beg leave to dwell for a 
moment before 1 conclude ; and that 
is, the credit taken to the Homan'Ca- 
tholic priesthood by the ttemarkcr, for 
what he calls the peaceable state of 
Ireland. Are the Roman Catholic in- 
habitants of this kingdom quiet and 
peaceable ? Would not the state of se- 
veral of our counties be accounted 
anarchy and rebellion in England? 
Hut we arc accustomed to sucli things, 
and a little matter does not alarm ns. 
Indeed some bigottod people affect to 
trace our disturbances to a particular 
source ; and I do confess, that how 
such a remonstrance as was forwarded 
to Home, and widely circulated through 
this nation in 1816, could tend to pro- 
mote conciliation and secure peace, is 
a little puzzling to me. In that do- 
cument it is asserted, that the Catho- 
lics maintained their devotion to the 
Holy See, notwithstancling the most 
sanguinary and unrelenting persecu- 
tion that ever aggrieved a Christian 
people ! ! ! The ??inst sajiguinary and 
ynrelenting perscevtion ! Alas, sir, 
what must not Ireland have suffered 
during tliis horrid persecution, which 


exceeded that of the Ilugonots in 
France, when 30,000 were murdered 
within a few days ; or the subsequent 
religious commotions, which, accord- 
ing to Puffendorf, in thirty years cost a- 
bout 1,000,000 of human lives; or that 
of the Netherlands, when the Duke of 
Alva boasted, that within a few years 
he had despatched to the amount of 

36.000 heretics by the hand of the 
common executioner ; or the various 
tortures of the Inquisition, by which 

1 50.000 were destroyed in the space 
of scarcely thirty years — not to say 
any thing of the Irish Protestant mas- 
sacres. Perhaps, sir, if you have not 
seen the document, you may find it 
ditficult to believe that a falsehood so 
notorioi^should have been put forth 
in the^lry place where it was well 
known lio such cruelties ever had exis- 
tence; but this was intended to pro- 
duce an effect at Home, and to dispose 
the population of Ireland to peace.’* 
P. 

“ I liave no inclination at present, 
sir, to follow the gentleman into the 
region of politics ; yet I would just 
observe, that all these horrible acts of 
oppression, of which, on behalf of an 
injured and insulted people, he com- 
plains, amount simply to this ;^not 
that the liberty of worshipping Clod 
according to their creeds and customs 
is denied them — that they enjoy under 
this free government in the fullest 
manner, Lyncsius himself being judge 
-—but that certain places of trust, ho- 
nour, and emolument, are kept from a 
description of persons whose faith in- 
structs them to deny all liberty of 
conscience, or freedom of religious 
worship, to Protestants, when practi- 
cable.. In proof that what I now 
assert is tiue of i)opery at this liour, 

I appeal to the famous letter of the 
present Pope to his Cardinals, dated 
the 5th of February 180B, in which 
the bead of the church thus expresses 
himself — *. It is proposed that all re- 


gious hook whatever should be read. This proposal was equally unfortunate, the Doctor 
insisting that no religious book whatever should find its way into the school. '1 liis, [ ob- 
served, was a condition, which were I evcu to consent to, would justly be thought inad- 
missible by others, as it was in effect nothing less than making the exclusion of the Ihhic 
from the Protestant pupils, the express condition of the school’s establislnncnt.” l.ctier 
from 'P. Pool, ICsq. to the Rev. H. Townsend. See Townsend’s admirable Reply to Dr 
(^)pingtT. An/ri-*j . \Vc liave ndt seen the reply, but wc have seen his Survey ()f the Coun- 
ty of Cork, and a most excellent work it is. Rdit. 

* Dr Poyntcr declared, among many other sui prising matters, that he covdd not sanc- 
tion the reading of silcct passages of Scripture in schools, nw/ Ihoughtfu^e .shvnhl 

Ir the siiin(\ "iconl jln ’woul^ Ui in the Homan (Jcttiwllc (mnsluHon, 
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ligious persons should be free, and 
their worsliip publicly exercised ; but 
we have rejected this article, as con- 
trary to the canons, to the councils, 
to the Catholic religion, and to the 
tranquillity of human life. Out of the 
Catliolic church there is no salvation. 
The French system of indifference or 
equality, with regard to all religions, 
is utterly opposite to the Catholic, 
which being the only one of divine in- 
stitution, cannot form any alliance 
with any other any more than Christ 
can league with Belial. It is false 
that the concordat has recognised ;md 
established tlie independence of the 
church of France, or that it has given 
a sanction to the toleration of other 
modes of worship.' " P. 54. 

Nothing can be injured by na- 
tional education, but ignorance — nor 
by the spread of God's most holy 
word, but immorality. But on this 
particular subject it would be pre- 
sumptuous in me to insist, when ad- 
dressing you, sir, who have publicly 
given the weight of your authority to 
the sentiment — that religion must 
form the basis of all political happi- 
ness and social order— a truth plain 
and palpable, sanctioned by the wise 
and good in all ages, and on which 


the associations for spreading the word 
of God are built ; and who have not 
shrunk from expressing your convic- 
tion, ' that as Christians, believing 
the sacred volume to contain the char- 
acter of our salvation, and that in the 
contents of that volume are involved 
the immortal destinies of our fellow 
beings, you could not separate from 
that belief the obligation to diffuse 
that volume;' adding — ' That if in 
other L rises we possessed the antidote 
or the remedy for any evil, we made 
no pause in offering it, why should 
we hesitate when the hazard is great- 
est, the misery deepest, and the re- 
medy most certain V* 

Having had such opinions thus 
expressed, by such authority, and be- 
holding our institutions strengthened 
by such sanction, in despite -of all the 
ridicule of the Uemarker, and the hos- 
tility of all who directly or indirectly 
think and act with him, 1 venture, 
under the divine blessing, to antici- 
pate the time, when Ireland, tlirough 
the instrumentality of the word of 
God, and religious education, shall 
present a moral and social aspect far 
different from what she does at pre- 
sent, and ‘ when the wilderness shuU 
indeed blossom as the rose.' " 


ON SWEETNESS OF VERSIFICATION. 

« Words, that rob the Hyhla bees. 

And leave them lioncylesa.— w ■ ■” 

Julius Cajsab. 


MR NORTH, 

Many of your correspondents, I dare 
say, and amongst the rest myself, 
would be glad were you to invent some 
general title or head under which 
might bo collected such observations 
as seemed either too minute or too in- 
significaut to be wiredrawn into an 
essay, and yet too good to be thrown 
away. Your Editorial ingenuity 
could not ftiil to hit upon some motto, 
at once appropriate and catching- 
such, for instance, as the unaffected 
one of Pensees," or the elegant one 
of Hodgepodgiana," or the unpedan- 
lical one of Ktsas xirt^oivra,** But this 
t»y the way. — 

It is with some hesitation that I 
hazard the following short remarks up- 
on a subject which must, at least to 


very many rfei^ders, appear sufficiently 
trifling : still by readers of poetry, I 
know that few observations relative to 
the art, however fanciful in their na- 
ture, will be considered as absolutely 
nugatory or unimportant. Upon them 
therefore I must rest for my defence 
against the possible sarcasms of such 
as with Hotspur 

“ Had rather be a kitten and cry ** mew.” 
** Than one of tliose same metre ballad- 
mongers.” 

It has often happened to me, and 
probably to you, Mr North, to hear 
the term “ sweetness of versification" 
used as expressive of some unknown 
or indescribable power of imparting 
melody to verse. Of this faculty we 
are led to believe, that it is beyond 
the ability cither of the author or his 


Speech of the Bight Hon. Charles Grant 
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renders to give any definite account. 
Wo arc told of the peculiar sweetness 
of V'irgil amongst the ancients; and 
amongst the modern English writers, 
of Milton, of Rowe, and of Lang- 
homo, and others whose names it is 
needless to adduce.* Nor is this pro- 
perty ever mentioned but in general 
terms, as a sort of shadowy something 
which call neither be regulated nor 
taught. When we ask for a definition, 
and the arguments upon which it is 
founded, we arc answered by a suipmary 
reference to tlje poetry of the authors 
themselves, after the manner of sun- 
dry treatises on matters connected 
with taste and the minor metaphysics, 
which might easily be mentioned, and 
which have had, aye, and still retain, 
iheir credit with the world. Mys- 
teries, especially about trifles of this 
sort, are teasing things; and, which 
is worse, they are not only teasing 
themselves, but th(i cause of teasing 
in others. Upon a gossamer of this 
description, have I known suspended 
as much talking about and about,” 
as much description not meant to des- 
cribe, and argument never intended to 
convince, as would fill a moderate vo- 
lume. There arc some people who, 
for some unaccountable reason or 
other, seem desirous to have a puzzle 
for ever in their mind’s eye, just as a 
painter’s sky must always have some- 
thing of a cloud, because, as he lu- 
iiiinously tells you, a cloud is picture 
t'sque. To such, the term sweetness 
of vcrsificiitiou” is a comfort — a very 
luxury — a nice little instrument tor 
raising a mist — a sort of intellectual 
censer, in which arc consumed pre- 
cious arguments that, like frankin- 
cense, end in iiotlujig but smoke. 

Sw^eetness of versification, if it be 
any thing, must be an affair of 
rounds, and the arrangement of 
sounds upon which it depends must 
he, in itself, definable, and capable, 
where it evists, of being pointed out. 
To sec if something feasible cannot 
bi! made out of this nice matter is the 
object of the following remarks. 

Repetition of some kind or othe*’, 
seems evidently to be that from whicii 
tile pleAsure obtainable from veisc or 


metre is derived. The recurrence of 
lines of certain length, aiul of accents 
in certain places, or of accents 
in certain places alone, constitutes 
Rjjthm. Rliipne is the recurrence of 
sound, that is to say, vocal sound, ex- 
pressed or recollected. The vowels 
are the principal instruments of sound. 
The consonants are minor and more 
delicate tools. It is hardly necessary 
here to note their division into half- 
vowels, liquids, And mutes. They 
modify but cannot destroy the sounds 
dependant upon the vowels. In short, 
they preserve the essential identity, 
and at the same time, impart a palp- 
able variety. The vocal sound seems 
to spring from the consonant like an 
organized product from its matrix ; 
and the same vowels from different 
consonants are like persons of different 
families wdio happen to 'resemble each 
other almost to identity — they are 
precisely a/Mc, but not akin. 

The repetition of tlie accented vowel 
at the end of each line is, confessedly, 
the foundation of the pleasure afford- 
ed by rhyme. If we examine a few of 
the lines of those poets who arc most 
remarkable for the sweetness of their 
versification, the peculiar pleasure de- 
rivable from them, will, I believe, be 
found to depend upon the same prin- 
ciple. This principle, in its broadest 
and most tangible exhibition, is rhyme. 
A little modified it is alliteration.” 
Applied with consummate art and de- 
licacy, it is sweetness of versifica- 
tion,” It must be observed, that 
there is sometimes a little difficulty in 
distinguishing, and separating in the 
mind, that sweetness which arises from 
a gentle and delicate sentiment ex- 
pressed -in appropriate language, and 
that which is entirely the effect of the 
artful collocation of sounds ; and that 
when the two are united, the effect is, 
of course, the most striking. Rut 
tluific matters arc best explained from 
examples. 

The poet most remarkable for the 
possession of swoetiies.^, both of sinti- 
meiit and rylhm, is probably Viigil. 

I have more than once heard tlie fol- 
lowing lines quoted, as irumifestirig, in 
a wonderful degree, the union of the 


• Kuripides, Anacreon, and other Greek Poets, liave been called &v/cet ; I cannot help 
thinking, however, that the continual recurrence, in tliat language, oS the w and the coin- 
pounds, out .ind ut gives a breadth anil strength of bound which, however majestic, ill 
accord with our idea of the word swtclncsn. 
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most dulcet versification and delicate 
sentiment. They are from his tenth 
Eiilogue. 

“ Hie gelidi Fontes hie mollia Praia, Ly- 
cori ! 

Ilic nemus, hie ipso, tccutn, consumerer 

(JEVO.” 

Here the sweetness, which is em- 
bodied, in a greater or less degree, 
throughout the whole passage, attains 
to its most exquisite intenseness in 
the concluding line. Let us analyze this 
line, and it will be found to consist of 
thirty-three letters which compose the 
different words; thediptliongin ‘‘oevo” 
being calletl one letter only, that is to 
say, K. The repetition, both of vowels 
and of consonants, will be found to be 
very remarkable ; only thirteen out of 
the twenty-five J^atin alphabetical 
characters being employed throughout 
the whole line. Fi, which is the prin- 
cipal vowel, and which bears the ac- 
cent three times out of the five, is 
five times used. C is used four times, 
S, M, I, Q, and (), three times each ; 
and H, N, and 11, twice each ; there 
being only three insulated characters 
in the whole. 

A friend of mine once repeated the 
following passage from As You Like 
It,” as being in every respect equal to 
these celebrated Hexameters. It seems 
to mo, however, that its sweetness 
springs much more from the beauty 
of the epithets and of the general ex- 
pression than from the rythm — gentle, 
smooth, and judicious as it is. The 
lines occur in the address of Orlando 
to the banished Dukes’ coinpany- 
— — Whate’er ye are 
That in this drsert inaccessible. 

Under the shade uf melancholy boughs, 
I^ose and neglect the creepmg hours of 
time — ” 

In the versification of Pope’s favour- 
ite lines, 

“ Lo I where Mu otis sleeps, or hardly 
flows 

The freezing Tanais through a waste of 
snows,” 

the principle of repetition is sufficient- 
ly evident ; and if the following most 
musical periods from IMilton and Lang- 
horne be rigorously examined, they 
will be found to be similarly con- 
structed. 

Can any mortal, mixture of carilfs mould, 
Brcatlic such divine, enchanting raviidi- 
ment ? 

Sure something holy lodges ih that breast. 
And with these rajytures moves the vocal air 
To testify his hidden lesidenee { 

VoL. VII. 


How sweetly did they flo.'it upon the wings 
Of Silence, dirough the empty vaulted 
night, 

At every fall, smiiothing the raven down 
Of darkness till it smilM ! I have oft heard 
My mother Circe, with the Sirens three. 
Amid the flow'ry kirtled Naiads 
Culling tlieir potent herbs and baleful drugs. 
Who, as they sung, would take tlie prison’d 
soul. 

And lap it in Elysium ; Scylla wept, 

And chid her harking waves into attention ; 
And fl r. Charybdis murmur’d soft applause ; 
Yet they in pleasing slumber lull’d the 
seii^e. 

And in sweet madness rohb’d it of itself; 
but such a sacred and homcfelt deliglit. 

Such sober certainty of waking bliss 
I never heard till now.——” CoMUH. 

’Tts all tHth gentle Owen’s blood 
That purjfle grows the primrose pale, 

Tliat pity pours tile tender flood 
From each fair eye in Marlivale. 

The evening star sat in his eye, 

The sun his golden tresses gave 
The nortli’s pure mom her orient dye 
To him who rests in yonder grave f 

Beneath no high historic stone, 

Though nobly bom, is Owen laid. 

Stretch’d on the greenwood’s lap alone. 

He sleeps beneath the waving shaile*” 

Owen of Caiihon. 
It is needless, and would be tedious, 
to go into further analysis, I’lie art- 
ful repetition of the softer vowels and 
liquid consonants is tolerably plain, on 
an examiiialion, in almost every line. 

I may, however, perhaps be allowed 
to quote four lines from Rowe, which, 
in a certain degree, exemplify the 
.«iaine principle, and then quit this part 
of the subject. 

0 death ! tliou pleasing end of human 

wo — 

Thou cure for life— thou greatest good be- 
low, 

Still may’st thou fly the coward and the 
skive, 

And thy soft slumbers only bless the brave.” 

PnAat^ALIA. 
Should the foregoing extracts be in- 
sufficient to shew that repetition is the 
soul of sweetness in verse, the follow- 
ing lines from the uncouth Donne af- . 
fonl an additional argument econverso. 
The contrasted, broad accents, harsh 
consonants, and straggling syllables, 
almost set one’s teeth on edge. 

1 siiu no harm, good sootti, to kny wight. 
To loro, to fool, cuckold, beggar, or knight. 
To peace- teaching lawyer, joroctor, or brave, 
Remrrned or reduced captain— knave, 

Office, juggler, or justice of peace, 

Juror or judge.* ” 


4N 


Elect xvi. 



(Jilt On Sweetness 

It is evident that the successful 
concealment of all art and design, in 
the nianagcinent of repetitions, which 
occur at uncertain intervals, and most 
frc<jucntly in the intermediate sylla- 
bles of a word, constitutes a great part 
of the merit of the examples which 
have been given. It is equally plain, 
tliat the [ninciple of repetition, awk- 
wardly and injudiciously applied, has 
given rise to the disgusting habit of 
alliteration, which is more or less com- 
mon to every period of EnglisJi poet- 
ry. To say the truth, tlicse latter 
times have given birth to much the 
worst specimens. 

Mason has eagerly adopted^ as a fine 
thing, what Shakspeare, Fletcher, and 
the earlier writers, have made a sub- 
ject of frequent and extravagant ridi- 
enle, ami classed amongst the literary 
vici's of their age. To talk of 
“ Apt alliteration’s artful md,” 
is a solecism. It is enough to refer to 
the Two Noble Kinsmen of Fletcher, 
Ancient Pistol, and the Tragical- His- 
torical-Pastoral, as Polonius would 
call it, written and enacted by that 
worthy, Bottom the weaver, and his 
illustrious companions. In the first 
mentioned play, the pedagogue thus 
addresses Duke 'J’hesous : 

“ 0 ! dainty duke, wltose doughty, dismal 
fame, 

From Dis to Dedalus, from post to pillar. 
Is blown abroad ! ” 

How Mason, after this, could imagine 
he had made a hit in writing such a 
line us, 

“ I .«pyed the sparkling of his spear,” 
is inexplicable ; and yet he seems to 
go into this egregious and palpable af- 
fectation with all the confidence of a 
conceited drummer, who thinks he 
confers additional grace upon his mu- 
sic by a regular flourisli of his stick 
preparatory to every rumble upon his 
ktttic-drum. Perhaps, like his friend 
Gray, he contented himself with llo- 


if Versification, 

race Walpolt/s account of the old 
dramatists as barbarians, and i)refrr- 
red eternal new k’reneh iloiiianees.” 
It were to bt wished thatIMaHon's vin- 
conscious burlesque had ]iUt an «ai(l 
to this wretched practice ; that it lias 
not done so, is, as must be conetded 
with all tenderness for the feelings 
of the genus irri labile,” not imicli 
to the credit of the fineness of tart 
usually attributed to that respect- 
able and touchy body. It is certain 
that no additional smoothness is gain- 
ed by it ; smoothness, unlike sweet- 
ness, being iiidepeiulent of either 
contrast or repetition, and ^consisting 
for the most part in the use of the 
liquid consonants, and the natural 
collocation of pauses. 

It would look too like trifling, were 
I even inclined to insist further on 
this topic. I should inevitably sub- 
ject both you, Mr North, and my- 
self, to the animadversions of those 
who discover tliat such disquisitions 
tend to nothing useful in life. 'I’hat 
would be a pity. I have sometimes 
thought it singular, how little scien- 
tific men, and even those of generally 
contemplative minds, seem to be aware 
of the ultimate effects of all human 
pursuits. But it is not unnatural. 
That speculation, which would reduce 
the end of all to the simple consiflera- 
tioii of the gratifying of that which 
may be called the plensurahic principle 
of our nature, is too abstract tt> be fa- 
miliarly remejubered or taken into 
account. He who produces a physic.al 
effect, however small, produces some- 
thing tangible, something which may 
conduce to immediate bodily comfort. 
The pointer of a pin, nayi the polisher 
of a button, will every where bo ad- 
mitted as a useful member of society. 
The turner of an epigram or a sonnet 
may not always fare so well. I air], 
&c. &c. T. 1). 

Au^r, mh, 1820. 


FaAGMENT Of AN K9SAY ON ELOQirFNCE. 


Tiif essential end of eloquence in him 
who s]>eaks or writes to men, appear, 
to h(‘ not tin* declaration or enforce- 
ment of truth, but the bowing their 
minds to n priiqiose which he has at 
lirart ; and tlu refbre the wicked pur- 
poses to which eloquence has been ap- 
piled, an? as consistent with its proper 
* nature as the purest and best. For 


eloquence has in itself no moral na- 
ture — it is an art or a power — equally 
capable of any application. But, as it is 
a power, it draws with it a duty to him 
who holds it, to iJ'^e it well for their 
sakes over whom it reigns ; as it is an 
art in which the hielr(st faculties of 
the mind are engaged, it owts to those 
faculties not to degrade and dishonour 
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them, by yielding itself to serve un- 
worthy uses. 

The end of eloquence is to bow the 
minds of others to the will of the 
speaker. If his own mind be sub- 
jected to the truth, he wiil be sincere; 
and his purpose will be to persuade 
tlio truth. If he h " insincere, lie will 
seek to persuade that which he disbe- 
lieves himself, but wdiich lie assumes 
as truth for the moment, that he may 
establish it as truth in the minds of 
those that hear. 

Thus, then, the first principle of elo- 
quence is an intellectual principle. It 
aims to sway the intellectual faculty 
of men — to take possession of their 
judgment. And perfect eloquence is 
ihe most intellectual — never resting on 
feelings alone — but in its deepest 
pathos, and strongest agitations of 
passion, preserving to reason its 
natural sovereignty: and sustiining, 
even in the wondering and agitated 
mind, the consciousness of its own 
clear and steadfast obedience to reason. 
Vet that piTfoct eloquence may be 
sincere or false. It may s[)eak truth 
in the power of reason ; or, with words 
clotl'cd in reason's garb—it may se- 
diu’e the faculties of intellectual and 
immortal spirits. 

Hut, inasmuch as the judgment and 
conviction of all minds is accessible in 
part by their feelings; the highest 
minds being opened by feeling only to 
the highest truths ; and minds of a 
low^er order, yielding up their under- 
standing altogether to their emotions 
— it is as essential to the highest elo- 
quence to possess the feelings as the 
understandings of men ; while a lower, 
aijd indeed a spurious elocjucnce, has 
been able to rest itself altogether upon 
their passions. 

Thus, the characters of high elo- 
quence, whetlier morally sincere or 
false, will be at once intellectual and 
pathetic; and there can be no just 
consideration of the art of eloquence 
which does not regard it in this its 
twofold character. 

. Hut, although it be true that elo- 
quence has not in itself any necessary 
fietennination to be either sincere or 
false, hut may maintain, in cither case, 
alike its own perfect character of power- 
ful art, yet, it is to be observetl, that 
in the history of mankind these two 
kinds of fdoqucnce have found a very 
(litrcrcnt fortune. For eloquence, cor- 
rupt or false in its purpose, has held 


the dominion of men's minds but for a 
moment : but eloquence, breathing 
from the depth of the heart, has 
blended itself with tlie very life, it 
may he said, of mankind — becoming 
incorporated, as an inseparable part, 
with their existence. 

F or the genend and permanent con- 
victions of mankind arc tovvai-ds the 
truth : and although the passions of 
indivi'bnds separate them violently 
from all good, yet those feelings in 
which all men are in sympathy, ai*e 
for good. And thus the whole power 
of the universal spirit of men through 
continual time, embraces the eloquence 
of Truth, while it throws off from it- 
self, at every moment, that of False- 
hood. 

For it is probable that the sway 
which has indeed been exercised by 
eloquence over the minds of men in 
society through successive ages, is of a 
magnitude of which we commonly 
have no conception. And yet, it is 
not unreasonable to suppose, that it 
should be great, when we consider 
what speech is. For it is nothing els© 
than the expression of the mind itself: 
and whatever power the highest and 
greatest of human spirits may entirely 
possess over others, may subsist in 
speech : since the height and vastness 
of thought, and the deep and inextin- 
guisliable force of boundless affection 
and desire, which constituted that 
power, have all their adequate and last- 
ing expression, an ever-subsi.3ting real- 
ity in the words of speech. 

I will not speak now of the highest 
purposes in which the words of human 
language have been employed. But 
departing from these, and con lining 
our thoughts within the splicre of 
mere human power, let us endiMvour 
to entertain some just conception of 
the extent to which the power of the 
human mind may be embodied in 
speech, and to which, tlirough speech, 
it may act even to distant ages. 

The minds of power which rise up 
amongst men, exercise their natural 
ascendancy among them, in various 
ways. All exercise dominion. Sonic 
govern them as states ; rilling, or le- 
gislating: Some lead them in war: 
Soifle prescribe, by invention and dis- 
covery, a course to their individual 
energies : Some command, by the ex- 
ample of their life, tlic acts of their 
daily Jivc.s, and tlie temper of their ' 
souls Some gather up all their power 
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into their intellectual spirit ; anil se- 
vering themselves from participation 
in the active life of men, they hold 
dominion over them, merely by the 
manifestation of their intellectual pow- 
ers. They put the powir of their 
minds into speech: and their voice 
goes forth ainoiig men, and dwells in 
permanent lile among them, instruct- 
ing, kindling, and controlling. 

But, what is it then that suck a 
mind can know and do } — What are 
the epneeptions of its own, that can be 
so important to men? — That which 
was important to them from the be- 
ginning. Their own life, quickened, 
as it is, by their own souls. The mind 
that looks upon their life, and from 
its vast and various aspect, frames 
within itself a living world — the mind 
that reads within their souls, and from 
their inmost spirit bringvS forth its hid- 
den mysteries in light before their 
eyes, — that mind holds over them, by 
power of itvS conceptions, the dominion 
which their life has over them, the 
dominion which lies over their life, in 
their own spirits. By tlair living 
selves he wields them. Ilis mind is 
the mirror of their life — a spell over 
tlicir being. 

It is no nov/ created power, hut a 
natural power exalted to its licight, 
and made permanent. — For in our- 
selves, no power is permanently exalted. 
But the changes and df'pre.ssions of 
life — minute cares, and lower desires — 
are continually rising upon the spirit, 
and o|:<pressing and displacing its high- 
er powers. It is not itself. Though 
it have greatness and purity, it is nei- 
ther great nor pure. It is stained, 
humbled, disabled. But the voice of 
that mind, which, in the midst of the 
humiliations and pollutions of men, 
has kept its own mujtsty, has guarded 
its pure and undefeated power, reach- 
es to their car in the very midst of de- 
pression and dishonour — awakens, re- 
kindles in it the consciousness of it- 
self — arouses its native inherent life 
— lifts it up by its own force, and re- 
stores it for a nionicnt to its original 
dignity and power. 

If it be true, then, that there are 
such minds ; if men have lived, who 
in sympathy with men have yet kept 
themselves ajiart — who, with large and 
comprehensive love, have received into 
their hearts tlie whole life of men — 
who, with capacious and mighty iii- 
* tellect, have surveyed all relations of 


their existence — and who, more faith- 
ful to themselves, have pri'served tlieir 
power entire in the sanctuary of their 
own brca.sts — then, there is reason 
enough why such men should have 
dominion over the minds ol' their fel- 
low-men : and if spi'cch be a means 
by which such minds can leave the 
lasting resemblance of themselves, 
their undying pow6r among men ; 
then, there is reason sufficient, why 
there should be found in eloquence 
the means of permanent and most 
powerful dominion. 

But if we should consider, more 
particularly, what has been in civi- 
lized nations the history of civilization, 
we should find that the dominion 
thus exercised, has been important in 
the highest kinds of influence on tlie 
condition of society. For civilization 
has essentially subsisted among men, 
neither in the secuiity of law, nor in 
the invention of the aits of lil'e, but in 
tlic condition of the minds of those 
who have held the highest places of 
society. But the state of their minds 
has been determiiu'd at all times, in 
its highest respects, by the instruction 
that has subsisted in tJie society. 
But that instruction has been essen- 
tially embodied in language, suhsiNt- 
ing in its essence in the treasured 
words of the greatest minds, eitlier 
written, or conserved in tradition. If 
the w’ords have been lost, the know- 
ledge has decayed ; but in the words 
the spirit has lived. 

If we inquire more narrowly, wc 
find that at every nunnent the actual 
instruction has suhsisted not merely 
in such written or oral records, hut 
more generally in the living tliscoiirso 
of the instructois of each generation 
But it is not the less true, tliL-t such 
instruction subsisted essentially ni the 
transmitted words : to which all such 
living discourse had reference, being 
indeed, in some sort its cominentary : 
and every tongue that spoke instruc- 
tion, having hjeu itself fed from tiiose 
sources. — And if. wiOi these vu vv.s wo 
go back to civiliz'cd Cireece ‘ind Home, 
or to .'uicieiit Persia or lOgypt, — or 
keep ourselves to the ron^ideiation of 
the couiitricG in winch we ourselves 
have known civili/. Uion, sejiaraling as 
well as wc can in imagination, what- 
ever in these last is not human — we 
Fiball easily he disposed to eonei’ive, 
that whatever, in any of these coun- 
tries, was at any time subsisting 
6 
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'written, or in tradition of discourse 
held by exalted and powerful minds 
of preceding time, was the durable 
foundation, or rather the strong and 
iver-living spirit of their high civi- 
li/ation. 

)5ut such instruction, it will easily 
be understood, was not contined to 
such discourse, whether written, or 
orally transmitted, as treated express- 
ly of philosophical and moral know- 
ledge. But in whatever language, 
under whatever form, the conceptions 
of high, pure, and comprehensive 
minds were preserved, they were su. h 
instruction. They subsisted in the 
poetry of Homer, as much as in the 
doctrines of Zoroaster. They live in 
the writings of Shakspearc, as in those 
of Cicero. 

Til all^ the same purpose is effected. 
The conceptions of tlie highest mind 
in its highest state of jiower, arc in 
some sort made to be the p(jnnancnt 
conceptions of ordinary incii. fhcrc 
is a powcT raised u]) in them, at war 
with their ordinary life. As in the 
midst of the darkened and disordered 
life of men conflicting in society, those 
singL minds hold themselvt s apart in 
tlieir own calm power, so in every 
bosom in the midst of its own trou- 
bled and agitated life, the same power 
rises up in the same strength, like a 
sanctuary in tli|) land of war, like a 
.star rising upoil a stormy sea. There 
is a durable strength, and acknow- 
Jcflged sovereignty given to the liighei’ 
faculties of our nature, in the midst of 
a life, wliich often tends to confound 
the iiighcst and the lowest. 

Such a power, as much as it can 
exist among men, is not to be con- 
ceived, it is evident, as limited to the 
very few minds of pre-eminent dis- 
tinction among men, which never can 
be forgotten by their own people, or 
by mankind, although in these it is 
most conspicuous: — but it has its 
energy also in numberless minds, 
which, inasmuch as tlicy share in the 
same spirit, are fountains of good to 
men ; in all who.se - voices survive 
them, although they should cease at 
last in time. And especially if wc 
wouhl estimate in countries of high 
civilization, the force which is con- 
tinually exerted by the written re- 
cord of the minds of past time, we 
must be careful not to limit our ima- 


gination to such influence as we can 
trace perhaps of the works of indivi- 
dual minds, but must endeavour rii- 
ther to apprehend what may be the 
power, as we have witnessed and 
known it, of that great body of writ- 
ten discourse, in all the forms of lan- 
guage, which subsists, accumulating 
from age to age among a people, and 
is a permanent power among them oon« 
trolling their minds, and having part 
in dcteiiiiining their character. And 
whatever wc may sec among our- 
selves, and in nations like ourselves, 
to subsist as a pbwer by the written 
record of speech, we must understand 
to' have subsisted in nations of leas 
art, in more or less degree, in the pri- 
mitive form of faithful and powerful 
tradition. 

I have thus endeavoured briefly to 
point out some of the principles of 
reasoning, by which we must guide 
inquiry into the real power which it is 
possible tor s])t'cch, us it is left con- 
signed to faithful records, to hold 
among men. If it have such magni- 
tude of importance, as I conceive, 
then it will follow as a simple neces- 
sary cons(a[iienco, that those who feel 
in theinselvc.‘i the talent of eloquence, 
and are cultivating it, are preparing 
themselves to exercise, not an idle 
aic, but one which, by its greatness, 
lays them under obligation to look 
anxiously upon the mind that is to 
speak by that voice. 

The seductive rejmtation of skill, 
of niastt ry in a sjdendid art, may be 
obtained, without any care of the dig- 
nity of that power whicli is exerted 
in its practice. But it, to the mind 
that loves reputation, tlierc is a fame 
dearer than present a])plause, if it 
grows precious as it s[)reads and lasts, 
then is there, even for thi‘ sake of the 
Junic of elociuencc, a motive to cherish 
the inward honour of the mind, that 
is to speak in e]o(iuencc: that wlien 
it givt's forth its voice, while the ear 
listens with pleasure, the heart may , 
approve its own delight : — that the 
charm which is felt may not pass 
away with the breath, but be re- 
ceived by the heart into its life, and 
yet steal from one heart to another, 
gliding down the stream of time, like 
a sweet sound on the bosom of a 
mighty river. 



The memory of the past ages of a peo- 
ple hangs over the present life of i*ucli 
generation with a brooding power ; 
like love fostering its oftspring by its 
overshadowing presence. 

Our life draws strength from the 
obscurity that gathers on its cradle. If 
we coultl look back to its origin, our 
powers and hopes would suffer by the 
limitation of the past. W'e have a 
part in the ages that have rolled away, 
for the spirit of their might descends 
upon us — our bj^wd is from old heroes. 
3Jfe indeed is shrunk ; it has waxed 
feeble in the wane of time. But what 
we feci and behold is not .\r.L our 
power ; there is something that slum- 
biTs within us — of the waters that 
flowed in pomp, there arc streams that 
yet wind in their buried channels ; — 
though the flame has fallen, there is 
yet, beneath the ashes, smouldering of 
the uiiextinguished fires. 

If there be indeed a power in the 
past, if its spirit bus a sway in our 
life, not merely by the thousand-fold 
unconscious derivation from age to 
age, but by conscious recollection, not 
as we arc united to it by life as its off- 
spring, but as we stand apart from it 
contemplating ; — then the memorials 
of the ])ast arc important to our life, 
for in tliem its shadowy presence ho- 
vers over us. 

The towers and mouldering fanes, 
the reft dwelling: places of state, and 
war, and sanctity, now naked to the 
clouds, or mantled wdtli the unbidden 
luxuriance of overgrowing nature — 
What are these to our present life ? — 
Are they more than tlic vestiges of a 
dream, to which other dreams may 
cling ? — Are they more than decaying 
magnificence and vanishing beauty ? — 
And the gleam of recollection that 
lingers upon tlicm, is it other than the 
glory on die mountain’s head, wlicn 
the sun bas sunk from the sky } They 
are indeed more than these. They 
bind the ))rcsent to tlic past by links 
of strong realities. Weak as our iiPH- 
giiiations are, nnd easily loosing ail 
things from their unsubstantial grasp, 
it is not enough for us to know that 
things have been or are. We know, 
and >et they disajipear from our be- 
lief, Our mind, blended with sense, 
hvea more in sense than thought. 
Our knowledge is only strongly pre- 


sent while it is vouched by sense, ainl 
the substance of reality fades as it 
grows distant to our eye. 

The records of men tell us what 
they have been ; these testify aiul ( x- 
plain how variously the spirit of hu- 
manity has dwelt in its eliangiug body. 
In these our iiiti lligciiee of the past 
lies ; and by these we draw down u])- 
on ourselves influence from the life of 
generations that arc gone. But the 
knowledge which reasoning thoiiglit is 
able to build up for itself out of tlirse 
memorials is yet insufficient ; it wants 
a living presence to our breathing lite. 
We cannot feed on the airy Jbritis 
which memory yields to imagination. 

How povverful is the dominion of 
one age over another, while all the 
forms with wdiich its life was filled 
survive in unimpaired, unblemished 
beauty ; while its temples and statues, 
its gi'oves and gardens, towers, palaces, 
and habitations of men remain ; and 
those that are born seem to wadk only 
upon tlic grounds of their ancestors. 
How' is that dominion changed when 
the face of the land changes, when tlie 
old habitation of the ])cople is eiased 
from its surface, and the generation 
that rises sees only around it what it 
lias built and planted for itself on the 
changing earth. The might of tlie 
Druid fell with his oaks. 

If we could be transported into dis- 
tant ages, and could understand tlie 
secret laws of their life, we shouhl 
know in what power the memory of 
the past remains in its immutable nio- 
niiinents. We should discern how 
the mound over a dead wanior could 
eternize his glorious fame, how .1 stone 
set up, or a rock marked only on the 
tongues of the people with a name, 
were able Lo bow their spirit in awe to 
the might of the departed, and to hohl 
fast to the earth recollections that were 
el§e winged for their shadowy flight to 
the realms of forgetfulness. 

Even to us, to whom so little re- 
mains of the awful might of the past, 
to us its monuments have their power, 
and we may trace it in our ow n bo- 
soms. Even to us, changed on our 
changed earth, the few and decaying 
memorials of older time still .speak 
with a living voice. Wc know, os we 
stand on the piled stones of the feudal 
tower, that a race, warlike and mighty 
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dwelt in the land; that the sun which 
rolls above us shone on their glorious 
arms. Vie know what vigour was in 
human breasts when danger and death 
might ride abroad ; and yet the pride 
of life was undimmed — its joy untain*> 
ed. Ill re was the hall of their feast, 
and there the forest of their chace. 
Here knights justed, here minstrels 
sung. The strain of the harp is silent, 
and the dust of the hoofs is laid. But 
we feel how that strain once thrilled 
through ciiger hearts, whether the 
song of battle rang in the warrior s 
ear, like the note of the trumpet, or i 
softer lay, stealing round the silent 
hoard, drew hearts to hearts, hlentling 
under the sway of its controlling uni- 
son. Here love, and courtesy, and 
loyal faith> and lofty valour met. Here 
the young boy bounded in the strength 
that reared him to future fight. Here 
the hoary sire taught his son the scorn 
of death, the dread of shame, and 


poured down to the future descend- 
ants of his loins, the unvanquisheil 
spirit of the race. ‘ ^ 

Surely, it is not idle imagination a- 
lone, that thus gathers fantastic illu- 
sion on our thoughts, when we seem 
to bring back the past to the spot 
where it once was acted. It is our 
knowledge kindling into reality, by 
the yet surviving realities of this long- 
departed time.*^Let him speak, and 
tell us, v.ho has recalled to our own 
age the visions of those that are gone, 
whether these scenes and their im- 
press are in vain for our belief of tlio 
past ; or what we owe. of the splendid 
dramas of vanished existence that have 
passed before our eyes, to its yet ex- 
tant memorials on the hills and vales 
of his native land, how much of his 
sorjj is but sounds caught from the 
) that still lingers round their 
ddering stones. 


OJDS, 

Cowimnl while the Sun was under Eclipse, Hth September^ 1820. 

The mn 

In dim eclipse, disastrous twiliglit sheds 
On half the nations.— P akaoise Lost. 

J.rc.TiT wanc.s ; dark clouds come hovering o’er 
'rhe bosom of the silent sky ; 

And harvest fields, a yellow pride that wore, 

111 twilight shadow lie. 

A gloom 0 erspreads the forests green ; 

The sullen river, with a roll. 

Hushes to rhe sea, its goal ; 

And the far distant hills are seen. 

As if the fleecy robes of Eve were strewed between ! 

The breezes are asleep ; the world at rest ; 

And silence to the cast and west 

Gazes, but in vain, to see 

One leaflet moving on one single tree ! 

The birds forsake their singing, and around, 

Nought but the cattle s low — a lonely sound, 

Disturbs the solitude. Behold, 

Withdrawn from human eye — 

Far in the sullen solitary sky. 

The sun hath quench'd his radiant orb of gold. 

A deeper, and a deeper gloom 
Succeeds, as if the day of doo}n 
Were come, and earth should quake around. 

At the angels trumpet sound ! 

As if at once, like molten glass. 

Earth and Heaven away should pass ; 

And to darkling chaos roll. 

Crackling like a folding scroll I 



Oh I Thou* far beyond the starry sky,— 

Thy slaii|^^rcto through eternity, — 
Omni^!SBitii---'ahd invisible, — alone, — 

Sittest ^ tljy jasper throne, 

Hearkc^^o us, frail mortals, when we cry ! 

Ilearkeii^ us, — although but for a day — 

We ar^ni-and pass away ! 
llcarkcU to us — although we have preferred 
Sin’s daftness to truth s light ; 

And, wandering fVom thy sight. 

Have in the paths of folly ever erred : 

Hearken to us, although ungrateful we. 

Like prodigals, have wandered fur astray 
From virtue’s everlasting way. 

And in our pride of heart forgotten thee ! 

A deeper gloom, a darker dye. 

Mantles o’er the dismal sky ; 

Sailing o’er its breast, like phantom ships, 

The severing clouds revolve, and lo ! 

With a faint and feeblle |;low, 

IBooks out the mighty suiti| dim eclipse ; 

Like a lunar crescent bflBing, 

And a ghastly splendouiHreaming 
Upon the broken clouds, ItiBiany a fold. 

Around, like pillars of a jPiined fane, 

In awful wildness rolled ! / 

Hearken again, oh ! Thou whose boundless power 
Extendcst far beyond our limited thought. 

Through worlds, that in a twinkling tliou hast wrought. 
And in a twinkling can in wrath devour ! 

HioULthat hast made, and can command; 

Tyuvtliat the depths of chaos broke — 

That toucliest mountains, and they smoke ; 

And takest, in the hollow of thy hand. 

The heaving and immeasurable main, 

As if it were a drop of rain I 
Hearken us, and hear. 

With uuaWti^ car. 

Our supplications, as with faces prone. 

And folded hands, we ‘'bow before thy tlirone ! 

Because, with quenchless light, and daily force, 
Briglitening the orient, from his chamber starts 
The red-haired giant, whose proud looks are darts 
Of living fire — rejoicing in liis course— 

Because the pale- eyed moon, with silver smile. 

Walks forth in beauty through the evening dim, 

And round her path the constellations swim, 

Shorn of her beams, yvith fainter light the while ; 

Because, with reguhir pulse the ocean throbs, 

Covering, and leaving wastes of yellow sand ; 

Because the greeii-rob’d spring o erspreads the laud ; 
Because the summer's cheek is russet brown — 

And autumn's features waxing to a frown, 

Melts into winter's age with tears and so£s ; 

Because a thousand gifts are daily ixmred 
By thee, oh Father, mighty, and adored, 

(If in our warmth of spirit we may call 
Thee, Father, who art sovereign over all ;) 
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Ode. 

B(‘raUfic thou p^fvcst u«?, from thy liberal }r ind, 

Kairaent, and fowl, and health, ainl all 
We ask, or can enjoy, our hearts e\pind 
With insolent pride, and to rebellion fill, 
forgive us ! oh, fbr/ive us ! turn not thou 
With anger stamped upon thy brow. 

But look tow.irds us, and relent. 

As thus in dust and ashes we repent ! 

Not in the hour of pleasure arc we borne 
To ther, in gratitude, — thou raaVst us mourn, 

Hiding thy face, and then our spirits i.di, 

And on thy name iniploriiigly we call : 

On earth the muffled sun looks down 
With dim and melancholy frowm. 

Opaque and dismal, of his glories shorn. 

In crescent shape> with sharp and pallid horn ; 

A type of that tremendous day, 

^ When sea, and earth, and sky shall pass away. 

And when the angel, 'mid the tempest's roar. 

Shall swear by heaven that time shall be no more !” 

Awful and solemn is the ! 

Foreboding gloom, and douWfuI fear. 

O'er the throbbing bosom k^cr. 

And tcdl how weak wc are, how mighty is Thy power ! 

Oh ! may not, unimproved. 

This hour of warning fleet away. 

And like the clouds that paint an April day. 

Pass, and from memory ever be removed — 

But, graven on tlie mind, oh, may it bring 
Thoughts that are high, and feelings that endure, 

To keep, 'mid tainted paths, the bosom pure 
Which grief can reach not, nor repentance sting : 

And, walking 'mid mankind, oh, may wc be 
From wickedness and wayward errors free, 

And rising o'er the ills that mock us here, 

Think on the splendours of a happier .sphere. 

Where, veiling, with their wings, their faces bright, 

Amid in sufferable light. 

The seraphim and cherubim adore 
Thy glory evermore I 

UeCOLLECTIONS. 

No VIII. 

. Mark Macraain, the Cameronian. 

JANET MORISOn's tYKB-WAKE- 

{ Continued from Last Number,) 

‘‘ Tnou skalt live with me, 

For one kind shepherd brings me ewc-milk cheese««» 

* Another comes with the dri^ flesh of lambs— 

A third doth bring me new baked bread, and begs 
A mild green winter for his wooly flocks— 

And a fourth comes with blankets, and warm rugs— 

Blesses himself, and begs Pll make his sheep, 

Now worth scarce thirty-pence, worth tlurty shillings 
By the Iamb-fair o’ Loekerby.’’.*— O ld Play. 

" Will I. F, Madge iMackittrick, with ments of the ballad of the ancient 
a voice rivalling in mt-lody that of the house of Moiison, the last of the name 
nigbt-raven, chaunted over the frag- turned away her foce, clasped b«r 
VoL.VII. “ 4 0 
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hands, and slight shiverings shook see, the forefinger has been making the 
the bed clothes which covered her. blessed sign — waes me, for the out- 
Madge still, with ^ wicked speed,' ward sign will do small marvel for a 
pursued the broken tale— supplying sinking sinner, if it binna weel crossed 
the gaps which time had made in the on the heart by the winsome forefinger 
verse, with singular comments of her of faith and repentance/ ^ Havering 
own— aU unfavourable to mankind in bodie/ interrupted Madge Mackit- 
general, and the house of Morison in trick, ^ think ye I kenna the cause 
particular. At the conclusion of the whi^ crooked that forefinger — the 
wild and unequal rhymes, upstarted blessed sign, quoth I — an’ the saving 
the hoary hag, exchuming, * Hegh, o’ a precious soul, quoth I— deel claw 
sirs ! — are ye deaf— heard nae ye the me at kirking time, an* that's an An- 
lang drawn death-soug^— tlie death- nandale saying, if ye ken ought at a' 
sough o’ the Morisons is as hollow as anent it— It was to ward off the foul 
a groan frae the grave’ — so sayjng, and the unholy forms that ever haunt 
she touched the body of Janet Mori- the dying eye of a Morison — I’ll tell 
son, now motionless, and mute for ye, there’s nae truth like seen truth — 
ever, and proceeded — ‘ Aye, aye, the a word I have said a thousand times, 
spirit has down, and left aukl cum- when fowk wanted to win me to the 
mer’s carcase as empty as a drunkard’s .kirk, wi’ legends o’ saunts’ miracles — 
cup, when the simmer sun makes the I mind weel, owre weel, truly, when 
hill-tops crack, and the wee dubs ^ , auld Lord Honald died, the priest had 
simmer — what do ye croon and crood ' been clavering about washing red 
there for, ye Cameronian ooibie, when hands white, and had sung me fairly 
the fire o* the house is burnt out ?— asleep ; when I awakened, the priest 
Can ye bring back the spunk o’ life to had departed, and there lay the dying 
that fizzenless carcase — na!na!trouth Lord, gaping, and glowering, and 
atweel that cowes a’ your gifts — wha signing his sweaty brow— ^ Deel hae 
can sweeten sour ale in the heat o’ ' me,’ quoth I, ^ gin the donard lord dis- 
simraer, or fill this breathless vessel o' nae see something that nae other body 
clay with the blessed water o' life? can see/— ‘Madge,’ quoth he,^ my bon- 
Hoot, away with ye— gang an’ clash ny woman, he wad liae been far gane 
yereself down on the knocking stone at when he didnae speak lovingly to 
the door, and lay yere douce noddle a weel-faured face— Madge,’ quoth 
up to the lugs in this timmer quaigh the auld lord, ‘ canna ye ask that dark 
— and if red wine can cheer ye, e'en figure, in the black garment, to a 
sigh and souk away, and leave me to seat/ — I kenned owre weel what it 
straughten this crooked bouk, and was to question the bidding o’ a Mor- 
stove and fume the baddiii with my risen, whether living or dying — sae I 
medicinal herbs. And when I have rose, and said wi’ a shudder — for to 
smoothed down and snodded a’, if she the tour naked walls spake I— nought 
biiiiia as dink and as lady-like a corse else was visible— ‘ It is the lord's will,' 
as ye ever looked upon, say Madge quoth I, ‘ dark figure, that yc be seat- 
Mackittrick’s skill has failed her in ed’ — and sae saying, I pushed a seat, 
daikering out a dead dame’s flesh/ — wi’ a spread liible, out toward the 
The Cameronian elder, more from a eastern corner, where I saw something 
natural sense of propriety than in like a black shadow — I canna say that 
compliance with the order of the 1 heard ought, but the chamber, that 
loathsome hag, arose from liis knees, was dark as doomsday the one minute, 
and, taki\ig his daughter by the hand, became as light as a May morn the 
stood gazing with me for one moment other ; and Lord Ronald said, ‘ praise 
on the body of Janet Morison. The be blest, he’s gane— so spirit part in 
dimness of. death was visible in her j)eace/— ‘ Sae my certe it’s not for 
eye; and her face, rigid and sharp, h 'd nought tliat a Morison crosses the 
already caught the waxen hue of the brow.* — To all this John Macmukle 
grave. Her forefinger rerhained in the answered not one word, hut with sore 
act of tracing the Redeemer’s sign on head — shakings and looks of deep 
her withered brow. ‘ There she lies,' compassion, he left the cottage, accoin- 
said John Mackmukle, ‘ in the throes panied by his daughter and me, leav- 
of the last mortal agony — and the ing the last of tlie noble name of Mo- 
wicked love 0* popery has been strong rison in the graceless clutches of 
at her heart, even as she sobbed awa— Madge Mackittrick. 
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We stood for si moment on the sky, and feel her white and innocent 
green sward platform before the door ; hand, surrendered so sistcr-like to my 
on the threshold stood bread and a clasp, without losing all sense of su- 
quaigh full of wine, which the Corner- pernatural alarm in the unbounded 
union elder leaving untasted, sudden- bliss of such a moment. Such a situ- 
ly dived into the bosom of the neigh- ation ' might, from the wisest, win 
bouring grove ; and the sound of his tlieir best resolves,' and might well 
voice, in loud and earnest devotion, overpower me ; but pure and unmin- 
gave token of a full hours absence — gled love could only reign by fits in 
for that was the measure of his com«« such a region as the haunted glen of 
mon prayers— Brevity he sometimes Ae,— Tl’he- terrible realities around 
practised on remarkable occasions. The crushed and confounded my spirit — 
beautiful Cameronian maiden and me and though I strove to utter something 
seated ourselves on the smooth ^assy of love, it was in a strain of such pure 
* margin of the pool, into which ^he wo and dolour, that my fair compa- 
river descended in oqe perpendicular . nion, conceiving it to be an apostrophe 
and unbroken leap — foaming and ra- to the spirit of Janet Morison, entered 
giiig in the wide basin, which its w'a- at once into this uncongenial subject — 
ters hod fashioned in a dizzy depth ^Oh Mark,* said she, ^ the woman that's 
below. It is said there is something gane was a fearful woman, and a wise 
poetically sweet — some have gone so —but the wisdom she possessed above 
far as say, delicious and divine, in sit- others, was more a misery than a bles- 
ting by the side of a lovely woman be- sing. 1 have small doubt, but that 
neath the round bright moon ; and through the intercession of the souls 
many whom sunshine kept mute, have of good mdn made perfect, she will 
poured out melting discourses under find grace — for grace canna wcel be 
the influence of this noble planet It withheld from a spirit stricken and 
was not so with me — to be seated by blighted with an ancient curse. But 
the haunted stream of Ac, with a win- I maun speak lowne,’ continued the 
some loss at ac side, and the corse of cautious maiden, dropping her voice to 
an uncannie witch at the other ; with something like a half-audible whisper 
unembodied spirits playing their — ^ I maun speak lowne — fbrthcMori- 
pranks by land and by water — there sons return — and walk the earth for a 
will be more of awe than love reigning time and a season— the auld saye and 
at the time. And yet, surrounded as the auld sang, called Sir Allan's Woo- 
1 was by objects of terror, it was im- ing, is no for nought* — and laying her 
possible to gaze at the beauteous face cheek to mine, and seating herself 
of the Cameronian damsel, as it ap- closer to my side, she repeated, in an 
poared meek and composed, with its under tone of melody, the old and 
fine outline pictured on the clear blue imperfect ballad. 

Sia ALLAN'S WOOING. 

1 . 

' Nor shroud can hap, nor the marble hide. 

For the Morisons dust has a living one's pride ; 

They walk tlie earth, and they seek i* the flood. 

To cleanse their right hands from the red red blood. 

And if ye maun wf a Morison wed, 

Frac nae mortal lips shall yere doom be read ; 

Sir Allan look'd thrice to the lilt and the linn— 

Come forth and appear ye shapes o’ sin. 

II. 

* Sir Allan looked thrice to the rushing flood. 

And the stream seemed changed to a stream of blood ; 

Sir Allan looked thrice to the lift aboon. 

And a dark shape sailed between him and the moon ; 

Again he gazed down to the torrent beneath. 

And the stream lay as quiet and mate as death ; 

Sir Allan stood there to ask and to prove. 

If 31ay Morison and he yrould be blessed in their love. 
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‘ The linn secmVl changed to a mourning hall ; 

The rough rocks gleamed like a marble wall ; 

The Morisoiib forms were ranked around ; 

And their looks were of wrath and their dark brows frowned. 

A deep groan came from the dark deep flood — 

The shuddering river all bubbled with blood — 

And Sir Allan’s true love, in a wreath of reek. 

Sailed past with a wave of her hand, and a shriek. 

IV. 

‘ And then a grim form, from the haunted linn, 

Came up with a stride — ‘twas a shape of sin ; 

And brave as he was— yet its shape and its look, 

Were such as Sir Allan did shudder to brook ; 

For it seemed so like his true love's brother, 

And it took one long stride after nnother. 

But for every mute stride that the vision took, ‘ 
luiord Herbert took one, and his dagger he shook ; 

For he sought the fair lady with love all unholy. 

To cast her pure spirit to sin and to folly. 

* Cold, dark, and disdainful, and fierce in its pride ; 

The spectre sprung up, and stood stern at his side— 

Sir Allan all dauntless— dark vision, he said, 

1 am a true knight, and I love a leal maid. 

With an eye streaming light, waxing fiercer of mood, 

And raising its dagger, the dread vision stood ; 

And raising his dagger as fierce and as fell, 

Lord Herbert stood near, with an aspect of bell. 

VI. 

^ Sir Allan knew not his love’s brother was near— 

Now vision, tell me, is my bride's bed or bier 
The meetest — Yet, oh, but its blissful to wed. 

If maid, like May Morrison, blesses my bed. 

The vision’s bright dagger came down with a gleam— 

And down came Lord Herbert’s — The fair moonlight stream 
llaii moaning, and heaven waxed dark, while his blood 
Heeked up to the stars, as it mixed with the fiood. 

The Camcronian maiden, while she sultatioH : — ' Aweel, Willie, what you 
repeated this rude and mysterious bal- say may be true enough — but by my 
lad, glanced frequently round, casting conscience man, un’ that’s a black oath 
the scrutiny of her beautiful dark eyes —though we have had mony a merry 
on all suspicious places ; but proba- blink at tlie wauking of a corse — no a 
bly, the powerful intercession of her living corse ip lily white dematy, with 
father, which resounded loud and a pair o’ Willie Dues' shoonon its feet 
louder from the adjoining grove, kept — but just the auld empty husk that 
the troops of phantoms at bay, with contained the rii»e kernel o’ man — Od 
whicli traditionary belief peopled the I never lent my leisure to the wauking 
vale of the Morisons* I partook very o’ a warlock’s or a witch’s corse a’ my 
largely of the maiden’s fear, and began life— they maun have well sained lips, 
to meditate an early flight from an and lucky anes too, that lick a 
ominous place, where every rood witch’s ladle. — Sae be advised, lad 
ground had its tradition of murder, —and rather let us wag our ways 
and its ballad of blood. to wauk the bouk of Bauldy Moifiit 

At tins moment approaching foot- the C-amcronian, wlia ran short o’ 
steps became audible, and I never breatli in an attemjpt to sing the bun- 
heard a more welcome sound. Pie- dred and nineteenth Psalm to the tune 
sently two rustics appeared, and ele- of the Bangor — he’s no half .such a 
vating their heads above the green kittle subject as this auld farraiid and 
bank, held the following singular con^ feurlu’ beldame.' ‘ Was there c\er 
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such a gowspittlo extant/ suid Wil- 
liam Dar<>:.ivcl — a joyous plowman 
from ibc lioliiis ot’Nith — ^ 'oil if J wad- 
njie plough down an acre o’ better tal- 
lows than thee without ever halting 
my horse to reserve aiic as a si)c cimen 1 
Leave the cannie and sponsible carliiie 
to wauk the corse of a Camoroniun ? 
Leave red wine and ineikle pastime 
for lang praycis and contin\ied fast- 
ing ? comfort could yc hae — ibr 

I'm out o' the question — itj sitting on 
the bare ground, till the living clay 
grows as cauldas the dead, hearkening 
a lang loud sermon into the lug o‘ a 
lifeless man — or sit and skirl and 
scraich at the psalms till yc grow as 
hoarse as a howlet, and as dry as a 
sandbank in summer? Ye see, Sa- 
muel, my man^ it wad never do ; and 
tliough wc might gain a great name 
doubtless, and be meikle looked to 
whan a dreigh prayer lacked a listener, 
and a strong voice was wanted for a 
lang psalm — and though we might 
have a chance o' becoming elders, and 
hearing sappy tales at the session — yet 
take my council, sic things wad never 
do — it wad be the hardest o* a’ names 
to niamtaiu. O, man, the self-denial 1 
the sidf-denial ! I'm no certain that 
Andrew WilSdn's brandy wad let tliee 
keep thy name for a full week ; and 
I’m fearing too, that Jenny Haiiiing 
wad spill my eldership afore the com- 
ing o' simmer — sae even let us lend 
our gifts to a inair binful subject ; be- 
sides, I'm tauld that witches’ wine 
gives ye a* the glory o' gude drinking, 
without the sorrows o' drunkenness— 
a pleasant thing for thee : and I have 
heard it wliispcred that bonny Caraer- 
oniau INIary is ane o’ the waukers of 
auld Cummer, a pleasant thing for me ; 
sai*, vSamucl, e’en lot us buckle to the 
darke.' And slowly towards the cot- 
tage door proceeded tliese two hopeful 
rustics to volunteer to wake the corse 
of Janet JVI orison, according to the an- 
cient usage of Caledonia, 'fhe Camer- 
onian maiden seemed much incensed 
at the manner in which the plough- 
man had introduced her name ; and, 
anxious to shew how little he had to 
hope, she said, loud enough to be heard. 
Aye, poor woman, the ancient name 
o’ the Morisons has got a sad down- 
eOme, Avheii twa sic graceless neVr-do- 
goods as bum Wamidiray and Will 
iJurgavel minisUr at its last rites.'— 
Itouiid on us turned the two volun- 
tary mouinei>, ‘ Ave, tuid arc ye here. 


my lovely lass, and a leal/ said tlw? 
ploughman; ‘ faith, yeVe come as 
ready to ane’s lips as u drap riix* cher- 
ry.’ ‘ And wbare come ye 1‘rom, my 
sonsie saft simpleton/ said his compa- 
nion to me ; ^ Willie, man, cauua ye 
catch a kiss frae kimmor there till I 
have a svvoom wi’ simpleton in the 
Alorisjn's pool — he will streak alang 
bonnily amang the silltr water and the 
siller r<7'>onlight.' And, suiting the 
action lo these deriding worxls, he at- 
tempted to lay hold of me, wliile tho 
other caught my Cameronian sweet- 
heart in his arms. The hot blood of 
the whole house of Macrabin came to 
my veins at this twofold outrage — and 
I have often thought mucli of the an- 
cient strength too — for full on mine ad- 
versary I new, seized him round the 
waist, and, exerting my whole force, 
suddenly and eftectually, I fairly mea- 
sured him his full length on the 
ground, and there he lay half-stunned 
by the fall, and me uppermost to keep 
him from rising, with the bloody 
wrath burning in my brow and tem- 
ples. He made an ineffectual effort to 
rise — and down I kept him, though he 
swore by the three lakes of Lochmu- 
ben, and the winged spur of the house 
of Johnston— current oaths of Aiinan- 
dale— that unleas I quitted his throat, 
he would infallibly regale Janet Mori- 
son's ravens with me — body and spi- 
rit. Quitting the Cameronian maiden, 
the ploughman came and looked on 
his fallen companion, and I shall never 
&rget the -lamentation which he pour- 
ed over him. I laud him harder 
down, my young Cameronian slip, tor 
he is an uncannie corse, and may 
come again ; oh, sirs ! wha wad hao 
thought that sinfu’ Samuel Wamph- 
ray, the best psalm-singer and stoup- 
toomer in a* the holms o’ Dryfe, a pi- 
ous man at paste, and yule, and dai- 
luen times, wad hae made sic a sudden 
an' sweet hinderend — aye, but he 
makes a lang and a comely corse. I 
wish I could fee sonic sponsible man 
to pour a becoming prayer ovvre him 
—I wad do’t myself, sinner as I am, 
but I never can say even a brief grace 
to an end without a cough, and then, 
wi’ the cursed cough, comes a fit o' 
hard swearing — a sad mixture— sae 
rayer frae me's out o’ tlic queslioir; 
ut if I dinna gaur Llder Croinbie, the 
mortality head-stane maker, cover ye 
owro wi' ii handsome trough, and on 
the same slwll b<' cut — a peeled icull 
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wi' a shank-bane atwoen its teeth 
Dc’il hae me gin the corse binna wa- 
kening as I speak, and sae rny sorrow 
gangs for an auld sang/ ‘ Fiend make 
a fiddle-board out o’ my spule-bane,' 
said Samuel Wamphray, gin I fail to 
make ye sing a sang o' sorrow for this 
—whan I win to my feet, my cannie 
man, ye sail tine the power o* thine 
for thae bonnie taunts and struggling 
furiously to be free, he addressed me 
in a soothing tone : ^ 1 say qiiat thy 
grips, Mark, my man, and see if I 
clisna make Willie Dargavel’s noddle 
as saft as his aunt’s woo-creel — else 
I’se give ye leave to bait foumart traps 
wi’ my maist precious flesh/ Pleased 
with the prospect of immediate strife 
between those rustic visitors, I relin- 
quished my hold, and up leaped the 
man of Annandale to his feet, and flew 
on his friend the ploughman with an 
aspect of the fiercest hostility. Blows 
were rapidly interchanged, but the in- 
terference of a third person closed the 
fray. This was Madge Mack it trick, 
who, with her remaining hairs uncov- 
ered and unbound, her girdle loose, 
her feet unshod, and her long yellow 
arms naked to the shoulder-blades, 
came running forth with a blazing 
torch of dri^ herbs in each hand — 
more like a fury fresh risen from the 
lake of darkness than a human being, 
and uttering a shriek as she came, 
thrusw the torches under their chins— 
and so the strife ceased. Back leaped 
the two friends, aftrighted at this un- 
usual and effectual interference, and 
stood on cither side staring on this 
fearful apparition, which 1, accustom- 
ed as I was to the sight, could not re- 
gard without amazement. Madge 
looked on the one and looked on the 
other, and exclaimed, * Gowks and go- 
merals, yoke till’t again— fight awa, 
hinnies, fight awa — I thought it was 
auld feckless Francie and dour and 
donard John that had grown weary o' 
their drap drink, an’ e’en took a tuJzie 
to make life lightsome— an’ there’s no 
as meikle breath extant atween them 
bailb as gangs to the cheep o’ a cuttie- 
wren — sae faught awa, my bonny la/s 
—clour brows and crack ribs, for eh ! 
it’s if pleasant thing to see strife 
afbj^c a Morison’s door ance again — it 
lyings back byganes to my auld een. 
Francie Macfcittrick, iny man, quat 
our comfortable cup an’ come here — 
ere’s a bonnie battle. I wish I could 
find them bits o’ sharp cauld steel, it’s 


a red metal when life’s in the road, 
and docs its darke cleverly — sickerer 
far than flint and powder, and soiisier 
than rowed neeves/ This exhortation 
to battle damped the ardour of the 
inQn of Nitlisdale and Annandale ; the 
latter seemed ready to sink to the 
ground, wliile the former, with a look 
in which more humour than appre- 
hension lurked, addressed himself to 
the hoary Amazon. ‘ May I never 
touch a lass's white loof again — waur 
than banishment to me — gin this bin- 
na my ain auld cozie and cantie cum- 
mer, mensfu' Madge Maemurdy — pre- 
serve me, cummer, where in the crea- 
tion caught ye. thae waiichancie looks ? 
If I didna just take ye wi' that fearful 
look and that hemlock candle for the 
gyre carline herself^ collecting witch- 
mail amang the wise mesio’ Cotimpon, 
or the auld marble statue wi' the 
curled brow and the burning torch on 
the monument of Andrew Morisou 
come daun’eriiig down the glen for the 
sake 0 * the sweet moonlight/ The 
old beldame’s wrath subsided as he 
spoke, and before he had finished Ids 
a<ldress, it was evident he stood high 
in her favour. ^ An’ can this be my 
ain aiddfUrr^nd sonsie fiTc, Willie 
Dargavel o* Gowkspittle ? Mony’s the 
time I liave wished myself a sappy 
saft young kinimer for thy sake — sae 
come awa, ray winsome chield, hero 
I’m lady for the while, o’ a fcal free 
liaddin wi’ a cozie coi-se in lily-white 
linens, and bruntith in the kindly 
shape o’ burial cheer ; and here too, 
will be younkers belyve, cannie and 
cunning hands, and maidens too, rny 
man, baith leal and rosie — ^mair tempt- 
ing than the buckram checks and luck- 
en brows o’ thy ain auld Madge Mae- 
murdy.’ 

In obedience to the beldame’s greet- 
ing, the rustic mourners, dropping their 
wrath, entered the cottage, and were 
soon followed by the Cameron ian el- 
der, interrupted in his prayer by the 
din of their quarrel ; and interrupted 
too, when he was putting up a pithy 
remonstrance against the partiality of 
Providence to the destroyers of Israel, 
at the brig of Bothwcll. The cottage 
on which Mary Macmukle and I 
now gazed, wore an altered look. It 
was clean swept and trimmed — tile 
walls hung with linen — and four large 
candles— each flanked by a bunch of 
herbs and flowers — illuiniiialed the 
apartment, and rendered it fit for the 
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appearance of the rustic actors in this 
Caledonian drama — the JMysterious 
Lyke-Wakc. The manner in which 
the whole was arranged, did no small 
honour to the hereditary skill and an- 
cient knowledge of this provincial un- 
dertakcress. She showed a deep ac- 
quaintance with the lingering forms of 
heathen sepulture, w hich a person, am- 
bitious of interment in the primitive 
style of his ancestors, might expect in 
vain, from the self-sufficient mechani- 
cal undertaker of the city ; nor were 
the arrangements for the Lyke-Wake 
confined to the ancient pomp and cir- 
cumstance of burial preparation — a 
care for the spirit and the body of the 
deceased, borrowed from the affection- 
ate rights of Cliristidiiity, had not been 
forgotten — visible tokens everywhere 
appeared, of respect for the eternal 
welfare of the departed. The floor 
strewn, ancle deep, with rushes — and 
every chink and outlet from the cot- 
tage, lurractically sealed by muttered 
charm and blessed cloths, conveyed a 
deep and a mysterious import to the 
bosom of every beholder. A hearth 
fire heaped with wood, and occasion- 
ally fed with handfuls of dried herbs, 
togetlier with the torches of jNIadge, 
diffused a thick and fragrant smell 
throughout the chamber j and a table 
covered to the ground with linen, and 
heaped with the richest bread, and 
bearing flagons and cups full of the 
]iurc>t wine, betokened a care and a 
taste, which, extending to the subliin- 
est mystciies of interment, reached 
down to the comprehension of those 
limited capacities into which the spirit 
of Anti(juariaiiisin had disdained to 
j)Our her li^ht. The door alone stood 
open, and from it a strong stream of 
light shot over river and plain, visible 
from the elevated situation of the cot- 
tage at a great distance, and serving as 
a kind of Lyke-Wake beacon, while it 
afforded full egiess to ttie spirit wdiich 
Scottish belief allows to hover over the 
body, loath to leave its earthly man- 
sion. The bed where the body of Ja- 
net Morison lay, was shrouded wholly 
ill white linen — a slight gathering of 
the drapery into something like a (to- 
tlnc recess, distinguished it from the 
wall — and there sat JMadge Mackit- 
trick, fitting her figure to the niche, 
like the personification of discord on 
an ancient monument. I could not 
avoid remarking the social though se- 
date look which even the Cumcrouiaii 
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elder assumed as he seated himself 
with the two voluntaiy mourners at 
the table. Even Francie Mackittrick, 
from whose brow the darkness of an- 
ger had not wholly been removed; 
and which, with the razure which the 
clasped Bible of the Cameroniaii occa- 
sioned, gave to his envious and mis- 
trustful visage, the look of a baffled 
demon — seemed willing to rejoice at 
the dain*^^es which death had brought 
—and rolled off the huge flapped cufis 
of his coat, with a vigilance of prepar- 
ation worthy of a wedding feast.— 
* Now hinnies,' said Madge Mackit- 
trick ‘ saw ye ever sic an array o* 
daintith*s at either a baptism or a Wi- 
dal — and where's there an auld dame 
frae the hip o' Critfel to the height o' 
Queensberry, wad dish ye out sic fer- 
lies as red wine and weel spiced cake ? 
Yell no preive the samen at a lady's, 
let alanc at a witch's lyke-wake r— 
Ah, ha ! hinnies, ye may glower, but 
the fiend hac me for his hallowmaa 
leman, gin I think it be ony waur than 
if it had been baked by a lady’s lily 
fingers, anti drawn frae a bishop’s 
binn. Eh ! William Dargavel, tout 
at the dribble o' wine warily— my 
man, ye seldom syiid yere sinfu' lips 
wi' sic precious dreopings — Od, ye 
tout it owre like spring-well water— 
an' yet, ill wad set my sark — an' I hae 
but anc— that ye kenna how cummer 
tliat's gane came by this gude livin'.' 
.Folir. Macmuklc, to whose lips a cup 
of the sparkling liquid had been pre- 
sented, and that by his own right 
hand, sot down the beverage uiitasted, 
and looked at the beldame with an eye 
in which suspicion shared a place with 
fear. ‘ Its a very odd thing, woman, 
said Jolin, that ye caima tell a plain 
straight talc — Gin this dribble o' drink 
ye ca red wine — and this licapo' cake, 
polluted wi' superstitious spices, whilk 
yc denominate burial-cake, be disho- 
nestly come by, canna ye say sae at 
ance, and save an lioncst body's lips 
frae melling wi' stown gear. I sml 
e’en put in my declinator, as douce 
Adam Watson does in his prayer, till 
I hear inair anont it — wi’ this reser- 
vation, however, if it has been stown 
frae an open fae, sic as him o’ France, 
Or him o' Rome — or that lopped off 
limb o' popery the Pretender — poor 
chield — i had araaist gane off wi’ him 
r the forty-five mysel' — or the bishop 
o' Lincoln, or ony other o' the main 
props o' persecuting Episcopacy — I 
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sail llion ilisciwq it cannily ami quietly/ 
Matlgc seemed in no haste to satisfy 
the C!aineronian\«5 scruples on this deli- 
cate point — M^illie Dargavcl and liis 
companion laboured under no such 
impediments of conscience — and the 
very doubts of tlic beldame seemed to 
lend tlie wine increase of flavour, and 
sharpen the thirst of the consumers. 
^ Stolen frae our faea, said the plough- 
man, Willie Darg.ivel — wcel I wat was 
it no — it was never pressed in the tylne 
presses' of France — And if ye lack the 
Iiistory on’t, I’m the lad can red it up 
to yc, wi’ tlic brevity o* a Cameronian 
grace, and the sincerity of a seniion.' 
John Macraukle, with a look of aps- 
t(Te but arch penetration, lent his ear 
to the tale, and laid his right hand on 
the flagon, lest the story should be 
measured by the indurance of its con- 
tents. The ploughman, disconcerted 
with this necessary precaution of the 
Cameronian, made up his mind to 
abridge the tale which he inwardly 
hoped would strengthen John’s scru- 
ples about the wine, for he knew the 
mountain saint was somewhat thirsty 
amid his devotion. * Aweel, ye see,' 
said William Dargavel, imitating the 
protracted drawl and draunt of a hill 
preacher, * ye ken the river Nith, and 
ye ken that godless place, called Dal- 
swill ton — aweel, there, in auld times, 
dwalt that chief wizard Walter Co- 
mync, wha built a castle wi’ walk o' 
wind— necromantic wind, I mean- 
through whilk nae baptized thing 
could penetrate— an' he made his gowxl 
coffers and his wine presses in the 
hollowest pool o’ Nith ; and owre the 
hall he placed 'a captive fiend, in the 
semblance o' Tam Johnstone’s lang 
black loom tyke o' Lochmaben — and 
tile spell that keeps him watching, dis- 
solves nae till the day of doom.— 
Aweel, the wizard gat his weazend 
nicked, and left the poor fiend-tyke to 
sit licking his lips owre mickle glorious 
wine, wlu'k he lacked the power to 
lai>— and owre heaps o’ minted gold, 
of which nane can undo the siiell. — 
Now ye think a’ this a licsome like 
talc, but'ijide ye — it happened on a 
bonny tt^ht of July, that I sat umlcr 
an auchen pear tree, keeping trystc for 
that .filting limmer Meg Moran, that 
did tile thing that v/as nat* right wi' 
the young goodman o’ Diiigl#doosie— 
the itioon, round and bonnie, was 
aboon rno, and the Comyne's coffer 
pool was at my feet ; and what should 
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I see, but fiarfii' thing— mair like a 
woman than a lang necked baron — 
and down into the pool it dived, wi' 
a squatter and a scraich — and oh, what 
a sad toolye it had wi’ the black fiend 
tyke ; and ere I could bless mysel’, 
wha' should come up wi’ a bubble and 
a bell, like a seventy pund kipper sal- 
mon, but e'en her wha lies streeked 
there, auld cummer Mori son, hearing 
twa bonny bottles o' the wizard’s wine, 
whilk she held up a tween her and the 
moon, an' it shone like red blood. Sae 
yc see this is the red wine o' the auld 
enchanter; and it's no for the lips that 
pride themselves in prayer to be mois- 
tened wi’ sic suspicious liquor/— I'he 
Cameronian, during this traditional 
story, which the ploughman pressed 
into his service to raise the scruples 
of the pious man, had leisure to make 
up his mind ; and before the imaginary 
visit of .Tanet Morison to the demon- 
dog; he had taken his resolution. — 
^ Now,’ said John to Mqdge JMackit- 
trick, ^ ye hear the testimony of this 
honest youth ; and since the wine 
has been redeemed frae the straiig 
clutch o' the fiend-tyke, nae doubt it 
has beetf sae permitted, for the especial 
welfare o’ mankind ; and sfae, since it 
seems o' the redest, and smells o’ the 
rarest, I sail e'en prieve’t ; an' o', it 
maun be a halesome thing that has 
been sae wonderously reprieved frae 
the very girnals o' the hollow heugh/ 
So saying, he elevated tlie wine flagon 
to his lips ; and ^ long, and deep, and 
zealously,' he quaffed the vintage of 
Walter Comyne — while Willie Darga- 
vel wished him, and all the retiiiners 
of Richard Cameron, in the hottest 
latitude he could think off. The Ca- 
meronian replaced the flagon on the ta- 
ble, and thus he was greeted by Francis 
Mackittrick, whose whole face was 
reddened with wrath on seeing the ra- 

E id diminution of the wine, * Ma- 
own ! but I wish it had been some 
o' the fiend's bottled brunstanc, that 
cummer Morison huined to simmer 
in thy dry Cameronian crapin' — and 
snatching up the flagon, as he spoke, 
he looked at the remaining wine with 
an eye that lessened it to a drop, and 
magnified what was drank, to some- 
thing equivalent to the produce of 
tlie rifehest wine-press in lirabant. — 
And thou too, Willie Durdeevil, or 
what's ycre name, od, sir, gin yc tell 
anither tale here, to ojKin that preach- 
ing mail’s parched lips on my wee 
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drib wine again Mahoun ! but I'll 
fling this auld whittle at ycre craig, 
and mar its destiny wi* hemp — and 
sorry shall I l)e to step atween thee 
and thy family promotion.’ At this 
allusion to kindred mishaps, for the 
ancient name of Dargavel had justified, 
in sundry periods, bv means as distant, 
various acts of outrage and appropria- 
tion, which the harsh laws of Cale- 
donia had provided secure remedies for 
— the ploughman started to his feet, 
and [the flagon on which he seized 
would doubtless have encountered the 
bald head of Francie Mackittrick, bad 
not the Camcroiiian with one hand 
elapt his own bonnet on the old man’s 
head, and with the other stayed the 
uplifted vessel on the point of descent. 

‘ Fieiiil hae me,’ cried old Madge, 

' but the spirit o’ blood and discord 
whilk marred the might o’ the name 
o’ ]\Torisoii, is still extant among us, 
an’ I think it winna low nor deval till 
it has levelled us low, young and 
auld. O hinnies, will nought be a 
lesson — greo, grcc — for grim death has 
been but this blessed minute at yere 
elbow, and I kenna but the giucsome 
visitoi is aliint the hallan yet. There, 
on that bod-hcad, he sat caressing an 
auld frail creature out o’ her breath, 
and think nac ye but he would rather 
mop and meli wi’ safter bosoms, and 
and mail* youthfu* flesh and blude. 
Sac grec‘, hinnies, gree — an’ e’en take 
a fule woman’s word on’t, death never 
takes ae life, but he plays pouk at ani- 
tlier, to kc’ep it company.’ And re- 
moving, as she spoke, the curtain from 
the bed, the corpse of Janet Morison 
lay strctclied before us, attired with all 
the care and skill of her ancient re- 
tainer. The Cameronian gazed on her 
with a calm and contemplative look, 
and the dark eyes of his daughter be- 
came bright with tears ; even the 
ploughman ami his hoary antagonist 
allowed their wrath to subside, under 
this consummate dramatic management 
of Madge, who was Aimed through the 
district for her skill in guiding the 
most intractable intellects during the 
carnival of a lyke-wake, though it was 
liumiliating to remark, that she failed 
to carry this power into the daily pur- 
suits of life. The whisper of tongues, 
and the tread of feet on the threshold, 
occasioned the curtain to be dropt, and 
the following greeting served for an 
introduction to two moorland mourn- 
ers, habited as shepherds, followed 
VOLX VII. 


each by his particular col ley, with 
stalls in their hands, on the ends of 
which they bore their bonnets. ' Peace 
be here, Sladge IVlacmnrdy, peace be 
here. So our cunning and cannie 
cummer has mounted the black broom- 
stick o’ death at last — eh woman, but 
she'll be sadly missed — haith, but she 
has stood the kittle custornar with the 
scythe and leister a bauld bcnsel — ()d 
but sli. 1 find he’ll lead her an auld- 
farrand haJlowmass radc — there’s a 
dooms odds atween louping to the 
sound o' bagpipe and dulcimer on the 
green hip o’ Lockerby-hill, among 
the midnight moonshine, wi' twa wan- 
ton young warlocks habbing aside her, 
and lying in a cauld kirk- yard, wi’ 
twa ell deep o’ glide red inools aboou 
her, wi’ some fule body’s rotton bancs 
at her elbow. Sae here am I, JMungo 
Manderson, and here’s a saft simple- 
ton, wha haunts me like iny shadow, 
and answers to the name o’ .lainic 
Dobie, anxious to render honour meet, 
and reverence due, to the lyke-wake o’ 
our auld cummer, though I’m no say- 
ing that sponsible fowk should lend 
their kirk-gawn faces to the drcdgic o’ 
a desperate witch.’ And without far- 
ther gi’ceting he seated bimsidf, and 
assailed the cake and the wine with an 
avidity that betokened the sharpening 
influence of open mountain air. The 
other shepherd hardly reckoned it ne- 
cessary to add any tiling to the ac- 
count given of himself by his com- 
panion, and merely said, as a confirming 
testimony : ‘ I say whatever ISIungo 

Manderson says, and whatever Mungo 
does I do the same — we gang thegither 
like a pair o’ birds abreast — or rather, 
as he is tall and comely, he flies forth 
as the gowk, and, as 1 am scrimpit in 
stature, I follow as the titlin ! Sac 
here’s a’ your healths — and I vvisli a 
safit lying-down and a sonsie rising to 
Janet Morison, the auld lady- witch o' 
Ae.’ To this free offer of the shep- 
herds, Madge Mackittrick rejilied by 
welcoming them with that frank ojien- 
handed hospitality which renders (!a- 
ledonia so renowned for her joyous 
lyke-wakes. ‘ W cel has tlie tane spoke, 
and weel has the tither — ye’re birds o* 
the liappy feather, and I like to hear 
the chirp o' sic chickens o’ the blue 
hen. Wha wadiia welcome the sang 
o' the lark, though his coat be a dusty 
grey, sooner than the song o’ the hoo- 
dic-cruw', thougli liis coat is o' the 
douce priest-black. Oh, hinnies, 
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niony’s tlic mensfu* matron, an*, the doubt at a bridal or a baptism, or the 
inim maid, tliat Madge has straught- joyous fag-end o* a hill-preacliing, 
ened the limbs o', an* she aye wished when the cup o’ joy is running owre, 
for the presence o’ some inirtli&ome there needs some sic grave aduionisher 
man wha could drive away eerie to sober and hand down the daft end 
thoughts. Oh, hinnies, ye may mind o* human life ; but at a lyke-wake, 
Adam Maegowan o’ Laughyerelane, whare the foot-marks o* death are but 
he was a dainty chield, and could hae newly imprinted — whan the mind 
extracted mirth frae atween the rot- darkens down into seriousness, an’ ane 
ten- teeth o’ a kirkyard-scull, when is apt to grow eeriesome wi* nought 
the beddle’s spade was dadding the save a sarkfh’ o’ cauld flesh aside ane— 
mools frae its chaft-blades. Aye, aye, commend me to the company o’ the 
he was a dry, smooth, sleek, slaw- man whase spirit rides aboon a' thae 
tonguetl, auld-farraiid chap, and had black rebukes o' kindly life, and lends 
sic a graceful way o* sliding out a a merry lift to the mirksome hours o' 
graceless story. I'll never meet his like midni^t ; and that minds me, Mun- 
again, that's certain — naebody but go iNlanderson, o' the natural gift yc 
jViudge e’er did the lad's merits jus- hue for saying a cannie word aiiont 
tice — e'en the priest wha scribed the themeritsofthem whase cauld tongues 
epitaph aboon him, wrote uncoly at canna speak for themselves. I want 
random when he called Adam a saunt nap cauld rife jingle o* ballad-rhyme, 
—he was muckle inair than a saiint. unless words w'inna deliver themselves 
Now, hinnies, I shall e’en speak my cleverly without it — sao just stand up 
mind, and what I say shall stand as my kindlic man — I Jwen ye’ll say 
Jyke-Avake Taw — gude auld has-beens nought aliint her happed-head ye wad 
should aye be uphauden. For a keen hae scrupled to say to her face — an 
pithy prayer, that claps the healing honest method.' I nad heard of tlie 
salve o’ the covenant to our sinfu' poetical gifts of this mountain sliep- 
sairs, whare could ye find a happier herd, and I determined to pay close 
hand than our ain canny Cameronian, attention to the rustic oration he was 
John ]\Iacmukle,* but, hinnies, whare's expected to pour over the dead, 
tile lack o’ sic gifts at a dredgie. Nae 

THE LYKE-W^AKE SONG. 

1 . 

^ The corn may shake owre ripe on the rigs. 

The Queensberry gimmers may rot on their legs. 

The swan forhoo the flood and the lake. 

The elf-shot crummie may die at the stake. 

The maiden may moil in vain at the kirn. 

For gruesome death has won us a pirn — 

We have paid the CTave a golden kain. 

The life the land, our cummer, is gane. 

2 . 

* Frae the pulpit we wcel might spare the priest. 

And spare the black-cock frae the mountain- crest — 

Spare the sweet IVIay wind, though it decks our bowers. 

And showers us* lilies and rains us flowers — 

^pare the sang o’ the thrush, though its sang is sweet — 

Lend a mouth o' winter to summer’s heat — 

Bid the singing burnie do nought but mane*— 

The life o' the land, kind cummer, is gane. 

3 . 

* And 0 her Wanton tricks and her pranks. 

How the flooded burns leaped over tlieir banks — 

How the bonny sloops on the Solway facm, 

Through the sundering brine, came snoring hame ; 

But dule to the ship that sailed the saut sea, . 

And broughtnae cummer her bountith and fee— 

Now the waves whelm, and the widows mane. 

The ruler o’ waves, our cumifher, is gane 
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4 . 

^ She's sained, and shrouded, and doomed to the mools— 

Now wanton hizzies and cutty stools 

Will swarm i* the kirks, and there will be waib'n’. 

For cummer, in cottage, iii manor, and mailen ; 

The dainty bridegroom may stin^ in his pride, 

Wha will dish out in lily-white linens tlie bride. 

And whisp r a cannie kind word in her ear. 

When she’s blusliing blude-red wi* maidenly fear. 

And spae the fate o’ the braw knave Wi*an, 

Since kind and cantie auld cummer is 

5 . 

^ When* the brown bees on the bra^s arc swarming, 

And the early maid and the lark sing charming ; 

When the summer moon ’mang the clouds is roaming. 
And sees me musing on some sweet wonvan ; 

M^hen my purest thoughts on a loved one tarry, 

On thee, my mild Cameronian IMary ; 

Oh ! then I shall miss thee as autumn wad summer, 

My kind, and cantie, and cannie cummer. 

6 . 

^ Let John Macmukle love still to be sighing. 

That Quurrelwood’s more like Goniorrab than Zion, 

And Francie Mackittrick mourn that the lord 
O’ creation's as steeve as the sted o' his sword ; 

Let Willie Dargavel sigh on to be sinning 
W'^i' a rosie lass in landered linen ; 

And wee Jamie Dobie like to be roaming 
Whare the cakes are brown, and the flagons foaming ; 
And Mary Macmukle's bright eyes cease to rain 
Love owre the wide earth, and make silly man vain ; 

And Annan, and Nith, and the sweet simmering stream 
O' Ae, be as mute and gone by as a dream ; 

Birds may leave the pure air, fish may fly the clear river, 
But my cummer’s proud name lives for ever and ever. 


The rustic grace and carelessness, 
and the half-serious and half-comic 
tone, in wliich he poured forth this 
rude ert’usioii, form a proiniuent por- 
tion of the character of the Caledonian 
peasant. He deli\ered it, too, with- 
out the least visible embarrassment or 
effort, and resumed his seat and inter- 
course with the wine-cup, willing that 
his verse should sleep in silence. But 
this could not well happen ; for its 
mixed matter, and free allusions to 
the w^orld’s woes, and beliefs, and en- 
joyments, had darkened the brow of 
tlie Cameronian elder ; and a person 
capable of reading in the human face 
tlie character of its passing emotions, 
would have observed in his looks 
something of the mixed and dubious 
character of the ballad itself, lie sat 
a perfect picture of indecision ; and 
whether to pour forth a keen rebuke, 
or a gentle admonition, or a moderate 
eulogy, or all together, he seenfied un- 
resolved ; somethiug he did say after 


a long pause — ‘ this world, after idl, 
is a sad mixture ; and for a' that ha' 
been preached and printed, ilka man 
wears the belt of religion his oin gait 
— we had better take the corn and 
weeds together, than lack the cake and 
the oroudy. Thougli the bee has a 
sad taste that seeks honey in hemlock, 
and horse-flesh be good enough for 
hemlock kail, 1 wad counsel thee, 
Adam Mackgowan, no to make mt)uths 
at the grave, nor mirth amang mar- 
rowlcss banes ; nor connect tilings 
sanctified with things profane; nt)r 
mingle the sublime soarings of the 
spirit with the dark gropings of im- 
pure clay. Ye have spoken, too, 
aueiit the predilections and the pas- 
sions o* sinners, as matters for mirth 
rather than repentance. I have nae 
doubt that ye arc a skilful hand amang 
tarred fleeces, and I am lauld ye can 
cure the inoorain and the couping-ill- 
ness better wi’ lierb-Surgery than Cab- 
bie Colin con with spell and charm. 



6(i2 Mark Macrahuu 

TliL'sc be giltsj niy bairn, gootlly gifts; 

I wish a' your gifts were graces — for 
yc luivc a sinful leaning to loOvSe 
rhymes, and wad rather hear a hizzie 
skirling an idle sang than listen to the 
liallelujahs o’ the chosen on the side 
o’ Carmichael hill. Ye’re in a sad 
way, young man.’ To this admoni- 
tion, the poetical shepherd turned an 
attention equally meek and grave, and 
thus, with a tone of submission and 
liuinility, he addressed the Caincro- 
iiian : 

‘ Sair, sair, and sad have I striven 
against the evil spirit o* rhyme with 
wliich I am posscst ; but the fiend o’ 
ballad-making wad win their best re- 
solves from the wisest, and may weel 
o’erpower me. To the admonitions o’ 
man, and the wiser counsels o* wo- 
man, I utter responses in rhyme ; and 
when I call iny colley on the hill-side, 
or tell the hour o* the day, or speak 
about clipping gimmers and smearing 
gimincrs, or whisper a saflt word in a 
lassie’s nearest lug, I accomplish all 
in rhyme ; and the deep vows that I 
make against sinning, in metre, have 
a harmony and a jingle that show the 
vanity of my attempts. I count it a 
.sail* drawback on human prosperity, 
and I hope in time to be able, by 
trusting to the counsel o’ critics, and 
lippening to iny aiii nature, to write 
such verses as no one will endure t4> 
hour; for eh ! man, hut the fiend o* 
rhyme is strong and powerful when 
he finds a good listener.' The Cainc- 
roniaii, with an eye of the purest sym- 
pathy, regarded the man possessed 
with the demon of poesy, and certain- 
ly meditated some wholesome coun- 
sel, had he not been interrupted by 
the forward tongue of William J)ar- 
g.ivcl. Tln5 accuracy for which I am 
ambitious to be distinguished obliges 
me to narrate a tale, which doubtless 
fails to harmonize with the grave mat- 
ters which surrounds it. ^ May I 
never lout aiv^een the stilts o' a plough, 
if the gowk o' verse hasna biggit her 
nest in ye baitli ; — a body canna hae 
a mouthfou o' gude work-day warld 
prose, for the idle clank o' tongues 
about rhyme. Counsel! ane canna 
sup their brosc before a Cameronian, 
without liearing a sermon on the grace- 
lessnees o' opening ane’s mouth to a 
sonsie horn spoon ; nor can ye jouk 
aliint a whin bush wi* a quean in her 
but the Cameronian eoibic cries 
croftk ! croak ! and the kirk corbie 


the Cameronian, 

cries craw I craw ! and to the black 
stool ye maun gang. Ye sail licar. 
Ae morning I gued out a glifi‘witli the 
gun, and ae bare played wind, and 
anithcr played whid, and up Barfog- 
gan brae gaed I, bent on burning 
powder. God be my helper ! when 
‘ I looked down the glen, wha should I 
see but the black priest daun'ering 
awa* to the kirk wi* twa or three hun- 
dred auld and young afore him. 1 
watna what made them think it was 
Sunday, but Sund^ they called it, 
and auld Johnny Tow^ancroon sware 
tiirt wi’ his bell. Sae I may even let 
it stand for nae wiiur a day than Sun- 
day. Quoth I, since I canna liavc a 
shot at a moorhen, 1 shall even try to 
get a glimpse o’ grace — its a black 
road that doesna lead to something 
gude — sae down the bill sauntered I 
to tile sermon. They were all lilting 
at the psalm like lavrocks; and de’il 
swoop the Kirk o* Kipplekimmer with 
his blackest besom, if 1 could find ony 
seat but ae bare beggar's bench, and 
down sat I, and down sat a saft sappy 
oung lass aside me. Thoughts of 
auding a tryste with her arnang the 
kirk-yard birks brought me to the hin- 
der end o’ the sermon. And up got the 
parson, and up got the sonsie young 
quean at my elbow, covering herself, 
frac buckling-karae to slipper, with her 
cloak, and standing amid the congre- 
gation like a web o’ blue duffle. Con- 
science ! I sail never forget it. The 
parson shook his lint-white locks, and 
may the de'il weave them into braid 
claith, and sark sinners wi’t, if bo 
canna find an lionester use for them 
than shaking them at a sonsie young 
quean. Mattie Mackleg, ye litn- 
mer,” quoth he, ye are a sad and sin- 
fu* fautor ; ye hae louped owre the 
fauld-dyke grace wi’ black Andrew 
Tamson, and a bonnie loup ye have 
made o't.” 1 could baud my tongue 
nae longer; sue up I gat and said, It’s 
a black burning shame, it is’t, to abuse 
ony honest man’s daughter tliis way.” 
The parson glowred, and cried, De- 
part, depart, llabshakch ;” and ere I 
could escape out o’ the kirk, the auld 
wives groaned out, Scofrer, scoffer !” 
and threw their psalm-books and biblcs 
at me. And that’s as true a tale as if 
it Kad been measured out into exact 
quantities, called metre, and sung to 
me tune of Clout the Cauldron.’ — 
The Cameronian, when the plough- 
man began his characteristic story. 
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took \ip his broad blue bonnot, and, 
at the end of the second period, placed 
it on his licad, assuming a particular 
austerity of look, like a judge about 
to pass sentence. His brow darkened, 
and his bonnet was lowered on his 
brow, as the tale proceeded ; and by 
the time that it clos< d, the tip of his 
nose, and that become fiery red, was 
scarcely visible under the broad and 
drooping circumference of bonnet. 
^ Alary Alackmukle, my bairn,’ said 
the Oamcronian, * arise and let us re- 
tire; and come thou also, Mark Ala.- 
rabin, though I witnessed a graceless 
laugh in thine eye as the scoffer spoke; 
arise and leave this doomed house. 
It has been prophesied, tluit the house 
or’Moiiso!! woiild have a fiery conclu- 
sion ; and whether fire falls from liea- 
ven, or what seems more likely, is 
kindled by the folly of man, its doom 
is alike cerLiiii and sure. Arise, there- 
fore, an'd depart speedily, for the ex- 
tia nie wickedness of that, you will be 
followed by something that is fearful. 
Wc shall have light to walk home by, 
no the lovely light o’ the harvest 
moon, hut light fruc the flaming ha- 
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bitation of tlio last of the Morisons. 
Adam Alacgowan, there be signs and 
s) mptoms of grace about thee ; arise, 
then, and forsake tin* company of such 
sinners by nature and sinners by prac- 
tice. It is too grievous a punishment, 
even for the sin of song- making, to 
have the reward prepared tbr the 
transgressions of others upon thee. 
Ee wir and depart.’ And away 
marchetl the Canieronian elder, fol- 
lowed by his beauteous daughter and 
me. The poetical tender of flocks 
seemed willing to abide tlie event, and 
the following was the greeting of 
William Dargavel as we descended 
into the vale of Ae: ‘ Conscience! but 
wc are well rid o’ ye. I planned my 
tale mainly to get rid o’ this cursed 
Cameron iaii ; he drank our wine, and 
hung like a millstone round the neck 
of our mirth. Now, Madge Mac- 
murdy, ray winsome woman, fill this 
empty flagon — heap the table, and 
beet the fire till the mice cheep wi' 
the heat o’ the riggan-tree, and let us 
have a gallant lyke-wake for tlte last 
of the name o’ A1 orison.’ ” 
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19. — Being threatened with 
some goutish symptoms, I leave my 
friemls to enjoy this line plashing 
day on the moors, and amuse myself 
after a less ambitious fashion, with 
a small Avo(ul-tire, a tall-backed elbow 
chair, and a bundle of new books. And, 
first, Toiiamnif or an ICs.sai/ towafds 
Ihi; History of Whitthiglon, This 
vt.y amusing squib on poor Akler- 
luaii Wood — but the joke is tinkered 
tm rather too long. It is dedicated, 
very appropriately, to His Royal 
Highness Augustus Frederick Duke 
of Sussex — Earl of Inverness — and 
Rar<m Arklow — Vice-President of the 
Bible Society — and of the Infirmary 
for Asthma, Artillery Street, Bishops- 
gate — Patron of the original Vaccine 
J*ork Institution, Broad Street, Gol- 
den Square^ — President of the Society 
for the relief of the Ruptured Poor — 
Vice-President of the Lying-in Hos- 
pital, Lisson Green — President of tlie 
Geiici al Central Lying-inCharity, Great 
Queen Street, Lincoln’s- inn -fields — 
Knight of the Garter — President of the 


Beef-Steak Club — ike, iSrc. See. and so 
forthfor u ^mge more — “ more plusqnnm 
Hisimnico' — a prince who, as the 
author asserts, “ gives great yersonai 
weight to tlie chair of all those asso- 
ciations but whose worst enemies, 
as he asserts with equal confidence, 
** cannot accuse him of having ever 
given any thing else to any one of 
them.” 

To this royal person, so intimately 
connected with the city of London, 
Dr Vicesiimis Rlinkinsop feels him- 
self imperatively called upon to dedi- 
cate a W'ork which has for its object 
the throwing of new light on the his- 
tory of the illustrious “ feu Lord 
Mairc de I.ondrcs.” Wood is Whit- 
tington, and her Majesty Queen Ca- 
roline is “ Whyttingtonne l\ys Catte." 
The best part of the whole Tentameu 
is, perhaps, the ballad at p. 33. It is 
said to be from an ancient MS. in the 
British Aluscuin. (^Mesmlina 9.) 

1 . 

Yc citizens of London towne. 

And wyves so fairc and fatte. 
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Ik'holil ft gueste of high rtnownc, 

(ireta Wkyttinglone his Catte. 

Si. 

The king hathe ynn hys towre of state, 
Dearcs T .yons and alle thatt — 

But hoe hathe nolte a bcste so grctc, 

Abs Wliyttingtone hys Catte. 

1 aib ('atte doth notte a Catte appearc, 
Beeyiig too bigge fore tliatt. 

But herre attendants all do woare 
Soil! tokyn otf'a Catte. 

4 . 

The one hath whyskerrs thicke as burres, • 
Most comelye to looke attc— 

Another wears a gown of furres. 

Tile liverye of the Catte. 

6 . 

She doth not creep along the floors. 

But stands, or else lies flatte, 

Whylcs they must gainebol on all fourcs, 
Whoso would please the Catte. 

(j. 

A cunning monkey of the law, 

As by the fire he satte, 

To picke hys nuts out, used ye paw 
Of Wliyttingtone liis Catte. 

7 . 

But Whyttingfone discovered plain 
What this \'ile ape was attc-.. 

Who failed thus his nuttes to gain, 

And only singed the Catte. 

&c. &c. &c. 

It is the opinion of many anti qua* 
ries that Whittingtoifs Cat was, in 
reality, a lady — and the learned Mr 
Hallam is pleased to say, that she was 
railed by that name in consequence of 
her being descended from flic Cutti, a 
t^^ibe who anciently inhabited what is 
now called Brunswick. Vide History 
of Middle Ages, vol. C. p. 3i5. There 
arc a hundred excellent puns scatter- 
ed up and down the whole of this little 
book, and as might be expected. Broug- 
ham (tlie future Lord Undfcr-wood)and 
Boghojisc, (i. e. Hobliouse,) are not 
spared. So much for letting the cat 
out of the bag.* I suspect the author 
of the New Whig Guide has been at 
work again. 

Aug. I :L — I have bci^n amused be- 
yond nieasure with a tolerably large 
volume of Indicators. Little as I am 
disjiosed to agree with grulF \)ld 
(ieneral Z.” in some of his positic 
I must confess, I can scarcely imagine 
that even he has laughed more hearti- 
ly over this new production of his vic- 
tim than myself. Only think of the 
conceit of the two mottos, both cx- 
plan.itory of the title of the work,— 

There is a bird in the interior of 
Africa, wliose habits would rather 
seem to belong to the interior of Fairy 
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Land — ^but tliey have been well au- 
thenticated. It indicates to honey- 
hunters where the nests of wild bees 
are to be found, i^^c. This is the Co- 
euLus Inuicatoh of Liniiieus, other- 
wise called the moroc, bee cuckoo, or 
honey-bird.'* A non. But this is no- 
thing to the second from Spenser. 

“ There he (that is Leigh Hunt) arriving 
round about doth fly, 

And takes survey with busie curious eye— 
Now this, now that he tasteth tenderly ! ! ! '* 

I am of opinion that in spite of all 
their absurdities, the Cockney writers 
will really be known to have existed 
a considerable number of years hence, 
and assuredly in those days much 
mirth will they occasion to such as 
look into their books. Only think of 
a sensible man, about the year 192 i), 
reading a dissertation, by a little vul- 
gar Sunday-paper-witling of 1 8^0, on 
the propriety of calling children by fine 
names. Indeed, there are no less tlian 
two most elaborate dissertations on 
this notable subject in this volume — 
without doubt, the one of them should 
have been dedicated to the I<ady 
Amelia Augusta Willclmina Skeggs, 
and the other to Dr Smollct's friend, 
the sicur Charles Lolhairc I^ouis 
Francis' Philippe Henri JMontmorcncy 
de Fumier, Mr Hunt himself has, 
we doubt not, followed this fancy to 
its full length in the christening of his 
own children — indeed, he is candid 
enough to )nention, that one of his 
little Cocklings writes himself Maxi- 
milian, and another Orlando Hunt. — 
The girls, it is fair to imagine, have 
not been less magnificently dealt with. 
We can, with difficulty, imagine any 
thing better in its way tlian tliis ela- 
borate system of euphonisni must be. 
Nothing but Unar and her doll, aitl 
Violar a-lookittg out at the vindcr, 
and caudle for Corddiar, ami so forth, 
O Prince of Cockneys ! what a crea- 
ture thou art ! As a specimen of the 
reasons for whioh he inculcates tlie 
use of particular names, what think 
you of this under Dorothea," d 
was this name of our late cordial actress , 
Mrs Jordan 7 " or of Guy being re- 
commended on account of (_iuido 
Eeiii, and Guy, Earl of Wai*wick" — 
a most glorious juxta-position ; — or of 
that sweet, unaffected, and femin- 
ine name," Mary, to he honoured for 
the sake of whom? — Why, ‘"Queen 
Mary, that married Charles Brandon.** 
In the next edition we shall probably 
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find Caroline exalted in something of 
tile same fashion. lie sums up all 
with this grand saying, it would be 
well for })arent as well as for child if 
the former >vould think what he is 
going to do with the latter, when he is 
afiaid of giving him- a good name !’' — 
AVhy, truly, we th -ik a decent citi- 
zen may, without any reflection either 
uj)on his sense or his taste, scruple 
some little about calling his son Sj/i* 
vanusy or Lionely or Launceloty or 
even Uliuimiliany or Orlando , not- 
witlistaiiding both the precept and * K- 
ample of His Alost Cockney Majesty- 
All this is quite of a piece, however, 
WMth tlie general strain of this illus- 
trious school. Mr Benjamin Ilaydon, 
and all his pupils, wear their hair in 
long curls — and truly, I doubt not, 
tlieir chance is better of resembling 
llaph.iel that W’ay than any other. — 
Tlic (’'ockney School in Germany arc 
exerting themselves excessively after 
the same sort of method. You see 
all tJieir students going about tlie 
streets with open necks and pointed 
ruffs — short doublets, black bonnet, 
and small feather, cS:c. and tin's they 
call reviving the true old German 
stylo of feeling. Her Alajcsty, Queen 
C.iroline, also had something of this 
spirit about her, for I remember 
she had Bcrgaini and all the rest of 
lier suite dressed out to the admiration 
of all Naples in black velvet, Spanish 
lists, and feather a la Henri (juaire, 
huff wrinkled boots, &:c. &c. There 
is a certain still older style of dandy- 
ism frequently mentioned in Shak- 
spc.'ire, that I wonder she did not 
tliijik as %vorthy of her patronage. 

In another of these Essays on Hats,” 
I.eigh Hunt makes an affecting apos- 
troplie to the little worsted wonder’* 
he himself used to wear when at a cha- 
rity school. '' 111 befal us,*' quoth the 
poet, “ if we ever dislike any thing 
about thee, old nurse of our child- 
hood.’* How independent of the 
weather used w'e to feci in our old 
friar's dress — our thick shoes, yellow 
worsted stockings, and coarse long 
gow)i or coat. Our cap was oftener in 
our hc.'id than on our head, let the 
w( ather be wliat it would. We felt 
a pritle as well us a pleasure when 
every body else was hurrying through 
the streets, in receiving the full sum- 
mer showers with uncovered poll, 
sleeking our ^lad hairs like the 
feathers of a bird,” (the cuculus Indi^ 
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cator of Linnivus of course.) The 
whole essence of tlie gospel part of 
cockiieyism seems to be coiiceiitratcd 
in what this niiiii says about the un- 
happy affair of the queen. “ The sub^ 
jeet (f srxuitl intn course ivanis g?‘eat 
regulation !” This is quite consistent 
after all in the poet of Uimini. 

Aug, 1(). It is a pity that tliis 
young iiuiii, John Keats, author of 
Endyrnio'i, and some other poems, 
sliould have belonged to the Cockney 
seJiool — for he is evidently possessed 
of talents that, under better direction, 
might have done very considerable 
things. As it is, he bids fair to sink 
himself entirely beneath such a mass 
of affectation, conceit, and ( 'nek ney 
pedantry, as I never expected to see 
heaped together by any body, except 
the Great Founder of the School. 
What in the name of wonder tempts 
all these fellows to write on Greek 
fables. A man might as well attempt 
to write a second Anastasius. without 
going into the east. There is much 
merit in some of the stanzas of Mr 
Keats’ last volume, which I have just 
seen ; no doubt he is a fine feeling 
lad — and I liopc he will live to despise 
Leigh Hunt, and he a poet — 

“ After the fashion of the cider men of 

England” 

If he wants to see the story of the 
Lamiay which he has spoiled in one 
sense; and adorned in another— -told 
with real truth and beauty, and ex- 
plained at once with good sense and 
imagination. Jet Jiini look to Weiland's 
life of Pcregriiius Proteus, voL first, 
1 think. 

September 3 J. — I have had a long let- 
ter Irom my friend P— , on the sub- 
ject of the new novel of the Auhot, 
and 1 ^ree with him in admiring 
it much more than the JMoNASTtKY, 
The novel of the Abbot has three prin- 
cipal divisions in tlio story — first, the 
adventures and education of the page at 
Avenel Castle — then his adventures in 
Edinburgh — and lastly, the imprison- 
ment of the queen, and her escape. 
The first part has no close connection 
wiUi the two last ; but some parts of 
it are very striking, such as the scene 
in the chapel, where Mr Warden 
preaches at him. But probably, the 
finest part in the first volume, is where 
Halbert Glendiiming returns, after a 
lo2ig absence, and liolds u conversation 
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with his lady, wiiich is lull of dignity, 
uiul has a line antique gravity and 
statfUnoss. But all that precedes Bo- 
land Gridianie's turning out from the 
castle, seems too little connected with 
the rest of the story. Nevertheless, 
as it comes first, and has the grand 
requisite of interest in itself, no reader 
need find fault with it. But after 
Roland leaves the service of the lady 
of Avcnel, I think his first encounter 
with his grandmother, the t>ld Catholic 
devotee, will scarcely be relished 
by any body — Meg Merrilics was worth 
a tliousand such. After that, however, 
a very pleasant comical effect is pro- 
duced, by his interview with Catharine 
Seyton, while the two matrons are 
walking to and fro past the window. 
There is more of sweetness in the cha- 
racter of this young lady, than in that 
of Diana Vernon, hut the ground of 
both characters is similar. Catharine 
Seyton always excites interest through- 
out the novel, when she appears. Yet 
the reader is much startled, when 
he finds a ]ierson, whom he supposes 
to be her, dancing in the court yard of 
an inn, in male attire. Ihe discovery 
of the brother's resemblance comes in 
too late at tlie end of the story ; for the 
reader, long before then, has made up 
his mind that it was the young lady 
who appeared at the inn, and has con- 
sidered that adventure, all along, as a 
trait in her conduct. I strongly sus- 
pect the brother was an after contri- 
vance, to account for what was consi- 
dered too bold in the antecedent part 
of the story. But no, this could scarce- 
ly be so, either, for the scene of the 
country wake, on the borders of Loch 
Leven, evidently implies that ■ the 
young man Seyton was already an 
actor in the drama. The mistake of 
the persons would have an excellent 
effect upon the stage, if the small spec- 
tator were let into the secret beforehand, 
and saw St v ton disguising himself in 
woman's attire. I'he behaviour of Ro- 
land, and his astonishment at her con- 
duct, and the suppressed anger of Sey- 
ton at finding the page behave wit!’ 
such forwardness tohimashis sister'sre- 
presentative, would then be understood 
l)y the small spectator, and followed 
throughout, as highly diverting. There 
could not be a situation better adapted 
for the theatre. In the meantime, this 
scene, at the wake, seems most unac- 
countable in the reading; nay, when 
the real beytoii stabs Dryfcsdale at the 
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inn, the reader is still afraid that it is 
Catharine Seyton who has committed 
the atrocious act, and it is luckily that 
the true explanation comes in there, 
for otherwise the reader would have 
lost all sympathy with her. It is very 
difficult to judge whether this inter- 
change of the characters be a good con- 
trivance or not ; for, although tlie he- 
roine's conduct is follo’ved throughout 
with great interest, and the pleasantries 
of her behaviour are made to exjiress 
some of the most captivating graces of 
women, and the most difficult to re- 
present in a book, yet these occasion il 
appearances of the character verging 
into what is disagreeable in virago 
boldness, produce more pain than 
pleasure, as the reader has then no 
salvo for them — nor any doubt of their 
being such as appears. Perhaps the 
interest may partly depend upon the 
anxiety and disapprobation so excited. 

Now, to speak of the part relating 
to Edinburgh and Holyroodhouse, this 
strikes me as the most lively of the 
whole, 'fhe minute description of the 
dresses then seen in the streets, and 
the persons who wore them, brings 
the scene at once before the eye. What 
admirable touches there are in the au- 
dience, given by Regent Murray to 
the young page ! The youth, after his 
education of hawking and hunting, 
appears with a fine freshness in these 
solemn state chambers. It is a pity 
that his business had detained him no 
longer in Edinburgh, for what is given 
concerning it as a city at that period, 
awakens a keen desire for more. 

The last part, which relates to 
Queen Mary, seems to me not so pro- 
ductive of remarkable scenes, as some 
readers will expect, when they hear 
tliat the novel relates to so illustrious 
a character. The confined situation 
prevents a change of actors, and grief 
and the desire of liberty arc monoto- 
nous movements of the mind. The 
signing of the papers is the best scene 
— and next to that, the clianging of 
the previous to Mary's escape. 

The |f(p3^ing has less effect — but 
Dry female's speeches on tlie subject 
of fatalism, produce a transient emo- 
tion of deep gloominess. His character 
seems to represent strong hatred and 
revenge, sobered into a sort of contem- 
plative feeling, by the life he led in 
l.ochleven Castle. Hatred and revenge 
are perhaps rather too ]>redominai)t 
diroughout tlio story, for the sarcasms 
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that pass between Mary and Lady 
Lochleven, are but bitter crusts. There 
are, however, ^some strokes of pjreat 
tenderness also, as when the heart- 
broken and hopeless Douglas says. 

Queen .Alary needed Rosabelle, and 
Rosabel le is here." 

What valuable books his arc, in a 
historical point of view ! It is not say- 
ing too iimch of thejn to assert, that 
they have already thrown more light 
on the real genuine moving spirit of 
our forefathers and their times, than 
all the formal histories our island i.as 
pioduced. A man of genius like his, 
without his accuracy of information, 
would have done portentous inisehief. 
Such a one would have marred and 
misinterpreted the venerable legend 
of the old musty manuscript, and sub- 
stituted somctluTig of bis own for it, 
which it must have been impossible 
for us ever to dismiss sufficiently from 
our mind, in forming our judgments 
concerning the actual doings of the 
eras described. The present writer 
preserves the legend, and beautifully 
illuminates the margin. One is al- 
most ">orry when one finds a great his- 
torical personage restored to life and 
breath by the touch of his genius, 
that he should ever handle any thing 
less dignified. But light, and air, 
and genius, are of universal influence, 
grudging notliiiig, missing nothing, 
feaiing nothing. 

In regard to the lower class of Scot- 
tish characters, tlie present novel has 
nothing new. For Old Magdalen 
lias no eifeet wliatever as a character, 
although having an important part in 
the plot. J’liere is little contemplative 
humour in the novel of die Abbot, nor 
much contemplative feeling of any 
kind, but it keeps the mind in a state 
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of active expansion, an<l consequently 
fills the reader with strong conscious- 
ness of his (Jxistence. 

People should really give up review- 
ing these books. The fact is, tliat the 
author of VVaverlcy is quite as wcdl en- 
titled, as any man alive, to that esta- 
blished courtesy which saves one pe- 
riodical Avritcr from llie censure of 
others He conducts a very entertain- 
ing journal, which appears every quar- 
ter of a yt^r in the sliape of three or 
more volumes. And long may he con- 
tinue to do so — for it is paying him 
no great compliment to say, that one 
of his volumes is well worth all the 
volumes published by his brother pe- 
riodicals during the year. 

Scjyt. 1(). MitelicHs Aristophanes. 

I find from my friend P , that I 

had fallen into a great* error in ac- 
cusing Mr Alitchcll of having bor- 
rowed his versification from Mr Frere. 
lie turns out to be the author of those 
articles, and those specimens of Aris- 
topbanic version, which appeared very 
lonff in the Quarterly Review, and 
which I had always thought to be by 
Frere. 'I’his is a little matter after 
all. They both write- in a manner 
worthy of the grdat original — and in 
him there is ample room and verge 
enough" for them both. ‘ 

JSrpt. 17. B- writes, that in 

the House of Lords, when one of the 
Italian witnesses said, “ it was not 
their custom to speak much about the 
Qucim's atiairs among themselves," 
Lord wjiispered to his neigh- 

bour, ** Then I wish to God I were 
admitted into your society, for it must 
be much more agreeable than any I 
have lately been in." 
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It is a pleasing reflection, that, in the 
midst of all iheir disputatiousness, 
tbeic are still a few subjects on which 
all our ])rofossional ciitics ^pear to 
enter with the same kindly spirit— a 
tlw resting-places of universal har- 
mony wliLTC the Edinburgh and the 
(Quarterly are- content to dwell together 
pi unity— where, more wonderful still. 


Ebony Iiimsclf has no scruple about 
bhaking liaiuls with both of these, his 
only rivals. Among these peace-in- 
vested topics, ('ookery unquestionably 
holds one of the first places. A good 
dinner is the facUUmc prince ps of re- 
conciliators ; but even a treatise, treat- 
ing of good dinners, is a thing not to 
be sneezed at. Authors, conversant 
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with such matters, are accordingly the 
only ones that seem to be universal fa-* 
yourites among the Reviewers of our 
time — in so much, that the Cookery 
Si,*hooJ and the Cockney School may be 
said to stand precisely at the two oppo- 
site extremes — uiuningled contempt 
being on every occasion and from every 
quarter bbowered on tlie latter, while 
the former receives nothing hut good 
W'ords. Critics have often been com- 
pared to cats ; but we are not aware 
of any circumstance in which the re- 
semblance is so striking as in this their 
common fiivour and affection for all 
the masters and mistresses of the 
Cookery ^)cliool. The moment a new 
cook- maid comes to any house, you 
may sec puss making advances in a 
style that may be called any thing ra- 
ther than cautious — mewing and fawn- 
ing herself into all sorts of lucrative 
familiarity ; and from the zeal with 
which wc and all other brothers of the 
trade are sure to pay our devoirs to 
any new work such as the presei^t, one 
might almost conclude, (we freely 
confess it) that we had an eye to a 
few real tidbits by way of remunera- 
tion. Without a joke, how happy 
slioiild we l)e could we imjigine that 
some of our friends -who arc in the ha- 
bit of exercising a profuse rather than 
a perite hospitality, might be Induced, 
by our recommendation, to turn to the 
work in baud with true practioal in- 
tent — mindful, among other matters 
nearer at hand, of the 

Doinus exilis .Plutonia, quA siraul mcaris 
Kon regna vini sortiere talis.'* &.c. 

This volume consists of a short La- 
tin poem, which is little more than a 
very elegant versification of a com- 
mon F rench bill of fare, and a copious 
body of notes, in which the antiquities 
of most of the dishes commanded in 
the text are fully and satisfactorily ex- 
plained. 'I'he quantity of information 
conveyed in this last part ot‘ the work 
is really quite astonishing ; and we 
are sure Goqnnand, Gourmet, and 
Glutton, must be equally grateful to 
the author. '^Wfirst note, or rather 
dissertation, ij^’^^cupied with some 
sketches of thfe Roman luxury of the 
kitchen ; after ^hich the writer passes 
into the ii^j^ing judicious remarks: 

** Whftitet extravagant and foolish the 
whinm of those rich personages of anrient 
Kome may appear to a sober and sensible 
mind, we. must, in justice to their taatt, cur- 
sorily ohfem> that there exists a material 
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difference between a gormand and n glutton. 
Hie first seeks for peculiar delicacy and dis- 
tinct flavour in the various dishes presented 
to the judgment and enjoyment of Ids dis- 
cerning palate ; while the other lays aside 
nearly all that relates to the rational plea- 
sure of creating or stimulating an appetite 
by the excellent quality of the cates, and 
looks merely to quantity. This has hi.s 
stomach in view, and tries how heavily it 
may be laden without endangering ids 
health. The gormand never loses sight of 
the exquisite organs of taste, so admirably 
disposed by Providence in the crimson cham- 
ber where sits the discrim in atii^g judge, the 
human tongue. The glnttun is anatliema- 
tized in the scripture with those hrutes, 
quorum dens venter esU I'he other appears 
guilty of no other sin than of too gr»*at and 
too minute an attention to refinement in 
commensal sensuality. ^ 

“ We find besides a curious shade between 
the French appellations /fw/rwanr/ and 
mst. In the idiom of that nation, so fa- 
mous for indulging in the worship of Co- 
mus, the word ganrmmd means, as w'o 
stated above, a man who, by having acci- 
dentally been able to study the different 
tastes of eatables, does accordingly select 
the best food, and the most pleasing to his 
palate. Ilis character is that of a practi- 
tioner, and answers to tlie appellation of an 
eptcure in the full sense of tlie word, as we 
use it in Knglish, The gmnmct on the 
oUier hand considers the theoretical part oi 
Gastronomy ; he spculates more than he 
practises ; and eminently priilcs himself in 
discerning the nicest degrees and most evan- 
escent shades of goodness and perfection in 
the different subjects proposed to him. In 
fact, the word gonfmrt has long been used 
to designate a man who, by sipping a few 
drops out of the silver cup of tlie vintner, can 
instantly tell from what country the wine 
comes, and its age. 'J'his denomination lias 
lately acquired a greater latitude of signifi- 
cation, and not improperly, since it ex- 
presses what the two other words could not 
mean. 

“ From the foregoing observations we must 
conclude that the glutton practises without 
any regard to theory ; and we call liiin Gas^ 
irophile. The gormand unites tlieory with 
practice, and may be denominated Gostrom 
fwmer* 'J’he gourmet is merely theoretical, 
cares little about practising, and deserves 
the higher appellation of Gastrologer, 

. He thtjji UesccTids to the cook, whose 
history trough Egypt, (Greece, and 
Rome, down to the Palais Royal and 
other celebrafed eating places of mo- 
dern clay, is very accurately described. 
After listening to the high and judi- 
cious praises he bestows on the expert 
practitioner of the cooking art, it is 
melancholy to find, that, according to 
tlie authority of a certain great French 
authori Cooks, holf-stewcd, and half- 
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roasted when unable to w'orkany lonper, 
generally retire to some unknown 
corner and die in forlornness and 
want.’' But it is added most ernpha- 
tically, that "'Corneille, h' errand Cor^ 
ria/fi'y — had no better fate, since he 
also died in obscurity and distress, a 
similarity which oivi^ht to contribute 
to their conskdation." Among other 
curious particulars relative to the his- 
tory of the cook, we find, that in the 
time of the first Unman emperors, his 
salary was v^ ry commonly about .£1000 
l)er annum — tliat Mark Antony ooce 
presented a cook witli the unexpected 
gift, of a whole coVnorate town, or 
iminidpium, solely because he had 
dressed a pudding to the satisfaction 
of Cleopatra — and, lastly, that the 
French, in all things ungrateful, have 
derived from this profession their name 
for a rascallion, CmjufN. 

As for the dislns themselves, the 
soups arc of course -first of the first. 
SiU’hiUa, the Latin name, means no- 
thing more than ihai irliir/i matj he 
sirufloived ; hut that wliich may be 
mosf ensih/ swallowed, came not un- 
naturally to be always understood by 
it. The author’s definition is com- 
plete secundum rt‘s[nlas. A secretion 
or dissolution of the various juices 
contained in the muscles mid fat of 
animals, as bullocks, calves, sheep, 
chickens, &;e. in a menstruum of boil- 
ing w'ater.” “'rhe soup,” says a gastro- 
nomic aiitlior, may be called the 
portal of the edifice of a French din- 
ner, whether plain or sumptuous.” It 
is indeed tlu- sine fftiu non with that 
ingenious people. Upon it tlie whole 
faiirie of the repast re^ioses, as earth 
does on ihc bosom of ocean. It is the 
great substratum destined to support, 
with the association of the natural gas- 
tric acids, the whole mysterious work 
of digestion. Cest la soupe,** says 
one of the best of proverbs, “ qui fait 
Ic soldat. It is the soup that makes 
the soldier.” Excellent as our troops 
arc in the field, there cannot be a more 
unquestionable fact, than their im- 
mense inferiority to the Frcncli in the 
busi ness of cooking. The English sol- 
dii'T lays his piece of ration beef at 
once on the coals, by which means the 
one and tlio better half is lost, and the 
other burnt to a cinder. AVhereaf} six 
French troopers fling their messes in-* 
to the same pot, and extract a delicious 
soup ten umt'h more nutritious th.m 
the si 111 [lie roll could ever be. It 
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w'oiild seem, by the way, ns if ancient- 
ly leeks had been the principal ingre- 
dient in souj)s, for porridge is evident- 
ly derived from p^yrrum. The love of 
the Homans for tliat vegetable is well 
known — hence Nero’s nickname of tlie 
leek-eater^ or Porrophufi'us. 

Under this head of leek .soups, oar 
author .says, 

“ Rabelais, tlic hiimoroiu vicar of Meudon, 
disting.. > 'lus, in his joovse way, two sorts of 
SQi: 4 )s. Smtpe de L^rinie^ Prime-soup ; and 
soupc de Uvtirts^ soup good for hounds ; tlie 
meaniug of wliich stands as follows : The 
first designates tlvat premature dciibation of 
broth which the young monks in the con- 
vent ustd to steal, when they could, from 
the kitchen, in their way to the choir at the 
hour of “ Prime,” a service which was per- 
formed at about seven or eight in the morn- 
ing, when the porridge-pot, with all its in- 
grcdients, harl been boiling for the space of 
one or two hours, (the dinner was served at 
eleven) and when the broth, full of eyes 
swimming gently on the golden surface, had 
already obtained an interesting appearance 
and taste, it was a sort of beef-tea, die 
hiscioiisness of wliich was enhanced by die 
plea'^ing idea of its being stolen — nUimur in 
vetUwn semper* On the contrary, Soupr 
de levrkrs^ greyhound’s soup, means that 
]iortion of the porridge which was served to 
the novitxs after an ample prvsamptUm in 
favour of the Mu"natt's of the moiusUTy. 
This was good for nothing, and monks of 
inferior ranks were resuly to throw it to the 
dogs. The French call rain ** .soupe dc 
chien.” The egg-broth of the miser, who 
fed his valet with the water in which eggs 
had been boiled, comes under die denu* 
mination of the Kiid “ soupe de chien^”- or 
harrier’s brodi. 

From let‘ks he proceeds to (xibhagea 
— ^of which he says — 

“ Cabbages of all species, playing a princi- ‘ 
pal part in the porridge and other dishes, 
and holding eminent situations among the 
IXramuih Persona'^ fr(>m the first act to the 
catastrophe, in the interesting entertainment 
of a good dinner, deserve to be particularly 
mentioned, 

“ The Romans arc said to have brought 
Into Gallia the use of the green and red ones 
which they ha<l received from Kgy]>t. But, 
upon looking more intimately into the case, 
it appears that the white brasslca migrated 
friim die northern regions to Italy- Indcttl 
the horticular art of obtaining dial round 
and close form, which distinguishes stime 
species of this useful plant, does not seem 
to date farther tlian the age of Charlemagne. 
The bigness and rotundity of that head gave 
origin to the name. Cuhus from CaptU, and 
Cabbage evidently from Ctdnts, with the Ita- 
lian augmentative, accia or aggio-cMag- 
gio. 

“ Chrysippus, a famous phyricUn ofCnidos, 
wrote upon die multifarious qualiiu^s of thu 
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0/«y, not a single chapter, but a large vo- 
lume. (^aleims and Matthiolus have been 
very loud in its praise. Pliny, in reckoning 
the various kinds of cahbaga gives a long 
account of its virtues,, but says little upon 
its use in cookery, as a noted plant among 
the esculent ones. Cato is very lavish in 
Ins encomiums u{3on this cruciferous vege- 
table ; and, with Pythagoras, holds it as a 
general remedy for all diseases. 

“ The red cabbage stewed in veal broth is 
accounted, upon the continent, a specific 
cure against pulmonary, complaints, and 
what is called here consumption. Pistachios 
and calf’s lights are added to it. For this 
purpose red cabbage is especially cultivated 
in French kitchen-gardens. This reminds 
us of an anecdote which passed current at 
the time we heard it : — A young clergyman, 
rector of a country parish, was called upon 
to preach a sermon upon a grand solemnity, 
at whicli the bishop of the diocese, who was 
a cardinal, appeared in the Roman purple, 
surrounded by his clergy in their wlnte sur- 
plices. The preacher performed hi-s task to 
the approbation of every one. After the 
ceremony, his eminence, meeting him, seem- 
ed to wonder at his not having been abashed 
when in the presence of a cardinal in the 
full blaze of hi.s red paraphernalia. The 
iiimple land honest clergyman replied ; 

Your eminence will cease to wonder, 
whcn'you know that I learnt my discourse 
by heart in my garden, and used to practise 
declamation before a plot of rohUe cabbage.s, 
in the centre ttf whicii stood a red one.”— . 
A preferment was the reward of tliis answer. 

Were we to attend scrupulously to the 
Greek adage often quoted and never rightly 
understood, “ Twice 

cabbage brings death,” we might be afraid 
of u.s]ng it freely in soups and utlier dishes ; 
but after hunting most strenuously the sense 
of this saying through the intricate meanders 
of the Ddphvti and variorum notes, and 
■ other commentators, concerning the follow, 
ing line of Juvenal, Sat. vii. 15i. 

‘ Occidit miscros crambe repetita nmgistros,* 
we must confess that wc see no harm in it, 
and would boldly advise the whole frater- 
nity of snips to go on, undauntedly as tliey 
do, in their daily and furious onset upon 
this, tlicir most favourite, mess. 

** Tile signification of the adage remains 
still unemiclea*.’d. Our opinion is that, in 
tlic erous ( . icek schools erected at Rome, 
^rst declension of substantives was 

, ,3??, >ij, >j; cramhc^ crambes^ CfdmhCf as 
we have here muscTj inus(i\ a song, 

of a song, to a song, as a specimen. The 
ilady re|>etition of this noun by the hesita- 
ting, stammering, simpering school-boys, 
must liave been exceedingly tiresome, and 
enoiigli to kill the disgusted masters— #'.v- 
perto cicdc Ruheiti). Gifford in his transla- 
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tion of Juvenal, eludes, or rather misunder- 
stands the sense ; for he says : 

* I. ike hash’d cabbage served for cacli repast, 
The repetition kills the wretch at last,’ 
however, Juvenal, who points at the Greek 
proverb, does not explain it. 

Innumerable varieties of the soup 
species are subsequently intvoducetl, 
amongst which the turtle is not for- 
gotten. 

Calltpash hinc gustum langucntein provo- 
cat ; indo 

Novum ministrat appetitum Callipec. 

Potages a la Heine, a rEcos.saise, a 
la Xavier, a Ftril de perdrix, &c. &c. 
^c. all follow in due order, but on 
thc.se we must notenter. Of all these, 
beef is, or ought to be, the ground- work 
— and so no wonder that our author 
should favour us with a dozen pages 
all about jikki'. He hints that the ox 
was worshipped in the proud temples 
of Memphis, under the name of Apis, 
solely or chiefly on account of tlie ex- 
cellence of the dishes which aro 
formed at his expense — and exhibits a 
great deal more learning of the same 
sort. He also appears to have some 
feelings of regret, in obs(?rving how 
many animals, not unworthy of shar- 
ing in these bovine honours, are alto- 
gether excluded, in consequence of the 
foolish prejudices of John Rull. Young 
A s .s K s, ^ h e in for in s us, were .served u pou 
the table of IVIiecenas himself, when 
he entertained Augustus and Horace. 
The Roman epicures, however^ certain- 
ly delighted, according to the testimony 
of Pliny, (book 29, chap. 24.) in the fla- 
vour of young and well-fattened puppies 
— which dainty, by the way, still conti- 
nues to be in vogue among the Chinese 
and the' Esquimaux. Plump and well 
roasted bats are, ut this day, laid on a 
bed of olives, and served up, to the 
joy of the Gourmands of the liCvant ; 
and Scaliger remarks, tliat their fla- 
vour is sweeter than that of the flne.st 
chickens. Frenchmen, w’c all know, say 
the same thing of frogs. Hedgehogs 
vwrf^ fricasseed in Ci recce. Hamster 
rats are fricasseed in Rrandenburg ; and, 
for ought we know, at Rrandyboroiigh- 
bouse too. Laplanders feed on fried 
squirrels. We ourselves once betted 
five shillings, that a certain dear friend 
of ourst would not eat a mouse-pie — 
and lost. In short, chacun a. son p^ouf. 
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* Quere— Whether, had they lived in these days, Uicy would not have been satisfied, 
like ourselves, with rutting up young Whigs ? 
t Viz. I'hc Adjutant. He got through tlic task with great ease, and offered, when 
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It is a sad mistake in the arrange- 
ment of British dinners, that certain 
of the most precious dishes are inva- 
riably introduced at a period when no 
gastrologer, who does not unite some- 
thing of the practical powers of the 
Gourmand with Ids own theoretical 
skill, can do them any thing like jus- 
tice. Among these, game of all sorts 
may be mentioned — and with reve- 
rence be it spoken-^a roasted goose, 
althoiigli his claim may be dubious to 
he classed among gaTwe. They manage 
these tilings better in France. There 
tlie goose after his kind, and the par- 
tridge after liis kind, are sure to make 
their appearance at a more early stage 
of the procession — but there the roasted 
goose, amidst his flood of apple sauce, 
never appears. The thighs and liver 
of tlie goose, however, are learnedly 
made into pies, and properly trufllcd, 
pates a foies gras/' are reckoned a 
most delicate article, well worthy of 
entering almost at the threshold of the 
feast. Shocking stories arc told of the 
means resorted to by the French gouT'^ 
mets, for the production of that 
enormeuS size of liver in which the 
chief charm of this dish is supposed to 
consist. But indeed, wc nerd iiot go so 
far from home — for we were very well 
ac(|uainted, pot long ago, with a hu- 
mane gentleman in the west of Scot- 
land, wJiose kitchen constantly exlii- 
bited a shelf of geese, nailed to the 
wood by the webs of their feet — quite 
close to tile Are. In that situation, 
there is no doubt they had almost as 
fair a chance for the livei* complaint 
as the master of the house himself. 
Spallanzani, as we all know, made a 
scries of experiments to discover how 
many ])ins and bullets, &c. a ben could 
swallow. We tliink he and our west- 
country friend ought to have been 
both of them subjected to some little 
touches of the LJiX tamonis. Had 
Dante known of them, there can be no 
doubt he would have lodged them to- 
gether by the side of the main oven 
of the internals — the one nailed to a 
shelf, that his liver might swell — the 
other devouring cork-screws and metal 
toorii-picks, uf} injiuitum. 

We have no intention of going rc- 
gulaily through the long string of 
topics embraced by the annotatory 
plan of our author. Let our readers 
bo satisfied \\ith a few of the crumbs 


that fall from his table, such as the foU 
lowing. Talking of pheasants, he says, 

*• The beauty of this bird when alive, 
the flavour and quality of his flesh when 
properly dressed, are t(X) well known to 
claim a long description in tliis note. Gas- 
tronomers, who have any sort of aversion 
to a peculiar taste .in game properly kept, 
had better abstain from this bird — since it 
is worse than a common fowl, if not waited 
for till It ^v,qutrcs the ‘ fhmet’ it ought to 
have. Whole republics of maggots have 
often been found rioting under the wings of 
pheasants; but being radicnlly dispersed, 
and the birds properly washed with vine- 
gar, every tiling went right, and every 
guest, unconscious of the culinary ablutions, 
enjoyed the excellent flavour of the Phasian 
birds.** 

Of the 7\‘traj?, Tetras, or Conj tie 
hruyi're, 

** Hcath-cock is the real name of tlie 
nwor-corl, and the rest of the block game 
so well known in the hyperborean parts of 
Great Britain. Several naturalists of easy , 
credulity liavc believed and propitgated as 
probable, if not indisputable, tliot the great 
Tetrao, or Tetras, the monarch of the 
wood, perched on tlie branch of a tree, calls 
to him his wandering hens ; and that, after 
having dropped some mysterious liquid 
from his beak, he sends tliem away, pro- 
pcrlyfit to propagate his royal breed. This 
bird is also called Gor-cock, red or black 
game. The following lines allude to the 
fable hinted in the poem : 

Where smooth, unruffled by tlic nortlicrn 
blast, 

Tlie crystal lakes, in Alpine rocks enshrin’d, 
Iteflcct the verdant scene, and gently bathe 
With silver waves around, tlie gross-grown 
feet 

Of woody hills ; there to his cackling dames. 
On blooming heaths and secret lawns dispers'd , 
The Goi'^cock calls, the sultan of Ute grove— 
On eager wings they fly. — 

Of herrings .he remarks, that when 
fresh, the French always serve them 
up with melted butter and plenty of 
mustard in it — a hint worth attcncling 
to — ex per to crtde Ilohet to. 

He then goes on thus about mustard. 

** The etymology of mustard ougJirk.* 
be recorded here. In 1382, Philip tihis. 
Bold, Duke of Burgundy, going to march ‘ 
against his revolted neighbours, .and Dijon 
having furnished for that expedition Its 
quantum of 1000 armed men, the duke, in 
kind acknowledgment, granted to the town, 
among other privileges, the permission of 
bearing his armorial ensigns with liis motto, 
moult me tank, ‘ 1 long, I wish ardently.’ 

In' consequence of this mark of princely 
condescension, the Dijonese municipality 
ordered the arms and motto to be bcauti- 


tlic pie was done, to cat a piousc roasted in the fur witli butter, and oat cake-crumbs, for the 
fciimc fum— but wc declined indulging tlic standard-bearer in any more such cxi»erimciUi». 
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fully sculptured ever the principal gate of 
the city, which was done accordingly. But 
tiiue, ternpuH <rto, and that incessant drop 
of water which causes the destniction cm 
the hardest stone, non vi sal Sfrpe cadendo^ 
or some particular accident, having obliter- 
ated tiie middle word me, the remaining 
ones, moulf, iarde, gave occasion to the 
name in the following manner. For a long 
lapse of time, the mercliants of Dijon have 
been, and are still, great dealers in scnevct 
or sinupi, (mustard seed) ; and have a me- 
thod of grinding it with salt, vinegar, and 
otlier ingredients, in order to preserve it, 
and send it to all parts of tlie world. On 
their .vt-werr they used to iiaste a label, 
ensigned with the Duke of Burgundy’s 
arms and tlie motto as it uccidcnully re- 
mained tlieii over the gate of the city, 
monU-tardc ; hence the name which the 
sinapi composition has preserved to this 
day: Tt might be observed, that the natu- 
ral pungency of tliis little seed, expressed 
in Latin by mnltum ardvi^ and in old French 
by viouUe ardi\ ‘ it burns much,* might 
■ be taken as the real tJLcmn of the word. 
But it docs not appear that the Dijoncse 
were ever scliolars enough as to borrow from 
the tongue of Cicero a denomination for the 
object of their trade. However, in latter 
times, an eminent mustard- manufacturer 
of that place proved himself somewhat ac- 
quainted with I-atin, since iie wrote jocose- 
ly over his shon-door, Mulfnm Uirdat^ DU 
rio tijium ; that is, Dipm- 

noisr ; * Dijon-mustard.’ Tliny pretends 
that mustard is an , antidote against veno- 
mous iiimhroonis. B. xix- ch. b. & 22.** 

Of oysters, lie says — 

“ The Atheniiins held oysters iii great 
esteem. They were not common at Home, 
and <’(»nsetiuently fetched there a very high 
pi ice ; yet Maerobius assures us, Uiat the 
Fonian roiUitts never missed to liave tliein 
every day on their tables. From the fourth 
century to the reign* of Louis KIV. they 
were nearly forgotten ; but they Soon came 
again into vogue, and from that time have 
kept up their reputation. 'Gastronomers, 
we know, cm swallow three or four do/.cn 
before dinner, and then sit down to eat . 
heartily, and perhaps better than if they 
had abstaineil irom them. They clear the 
.stohiacb of accidental phlegm, increase the 
gn 'Stri( jaices, and, by their natimil cool- 
ness, condense the air which may be fixed 
in the organs of digestion. VVlien good, 
they are wholesome, but poisonous when 
bfid.” 

Oflob.^tcrs. — 

“ Tliis crustaccous fish, which, when in 
reason, is delightful for the tastif, purity, 
and firmness of its flesh, grows to a large 
size, if, concealed in the rocky caverns of 
the deep, it can avoid the rapacity of its 
cneniies, jiiiiong whom the fisherman is not 
the least dangerous. Lobsters sometimes 
measure two feet and upwards ; but Ohms 
iSlagiius, llisu L. 21. c. 3L and Gesner dc 
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Piscihus^ I^. 1. pretend, that in the Indian 
seas, and on tlie shores of Norway, lobsters 
have been found twelve feet long and six 
broad, seizing mariners with their gigantic 
claws, and dragging them along into the 
deep to devour them ! ! ! The French pro-^ 
verb says, ‘ a beau inentir ciui vient dc 
loin.* ** 

The pike he styles the tyrant, the? 
terror, the destroyer of the fish-pond/' 
and then proceeds : 

“ The poet represents him dressed, as the 
French style it, ^aubleu.* Boiled in wine, with 
onions, carrots, parsley, pepper, and salt, 
he is allowed to get cold ; and then, laid on 
a napkin in stateliness, supportul by a tiay, 
he takes his situation on the tnblc. It is de- 
servedly reckoned by all (histronomers very 
excellent eating. The flesh is white^ firm, and 
tasteful, and the bones (which the Freneli, in 
all fishes, properly call ardt<\ from ‘ arre- 
ter,* to stop, because they stop the voracity 
of the eater) are, in a large subject, so slen- 
der, so pliant, that they can easily be put 
aside, or, if accidentally swallowed, do no 
harm. Pikes grotv to an astonishing si/e. 
The skeleton of one, which weighed :VA) 
pounds, has long been preserved at Alan- 
heini. 'I'hrown in a pond by tlic Fmperor 
Barbarossa, with a brass elastic collar, he 
was taken up in 1497, at the surprising age 
ot 2fi7 years. On the collar wtis jsngraved 
the following inscription in Greek : 

‘ 1 am the first fish which was put into 
this lake by the hands of the govcrni^r of 
the universe, Frederic II. the 3th ot Octo- 
ber, 1230.’ 

L^cepedc (Hist, des Poissons) pretends, tliat 
the existence and bulk of fishes and auijdu- 
bioiis animals may increase to an incalcu- 
lable extent.*' 

Kc‘xt comes asparagus, or s/Kirnuu^ 
or, as it is sometiiues ealletl lor 
brevity's suke^ pras.s. 

“ This vegetable poshcsscs groat volatility 
of parts, and peculiar diuretic powers. The 
name is of Greek origin, and alludes to its 
sprouting entirely naked from tlie ground ; 
that is, without cotyledons or le.ives- 

*• It reminds us of a cunous trick whicli 
a wag played once upon n countryman, w)io 
had no knowledge whatsoever oi the exist- 
ence of such a production as asparagus. 
They were travelling togetJier, and arrived, 
on a Friday, at an inn in a small town near 
Arras, in h'rance, intending to sup and 
sleep there. Tlie wag asked tlio landiord 
what be had to give tliem ? There was no- 
tliing in the bouse but plenty of aspariigus 
and eggs. ‘ Well, then, let us have first 
an omt4et, and whilst we arc eating it, boil 
us some of your best asparagus.* It was 
done accordingly : the omelet was served 

up in H few minutes ^ If I cut it in two,* 

said the knowing one, ‘ you will draw your 
share to your plate, and I the other half to 
mine.* The countryman bowed assent, the 
omelet was divid^l, and declared exceeding- 
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ly good. Then comes the as^paragus. * I 
do not remember to have ever seen thtiee 
6ort of things before/ said the countryman, 
* how airious they look— -are they peculiar 
to this part of the world P'^Wlthout an- 
swering this preliminary question, * We 
will do,' said the wag, * as we did before ;* 
;ind he severed the whole bunch in two. 
By an unpcrceived whirbiig of the dish, the 
white part became the lot of the peasant, 
who, beginning to tear and chew and mas- 
ticate to no purpose, declared, with a so- 
lemn oath, that as this was the first, it 
sliould l>c also the last time he would at- 
tempt to make a meal of asparagus. The 
wag, of course, enjoyed the whole of the 
verdant and tender heads of the vegetable.** 

From a whole treatise about eggs, 
we extract a few hints which, we 
think, may be useful. 

Sometimes eggs are positively blasted. 
In countries where wood-fire is constantly 
used, the cottager half-burics his eggs in 
an upright position in hot ashes upon the 
hearth ; and when a clear dew-drop oozes 
on the top of the shell, the eggs are fit to 
be eaten. Ovid was not ignorant of this 
practice, for he says, ^let. viii. 667. 

Ovaqiic, non acri leviter versata favilla. 

—New .laid eggs, with Baucis* busy care, . 
I'urn'c* by a gentle fitc and roasted rare. 

, Dhyden. 

<i astrologers are of opinion, that, done in 
this way, eggs have a much better flavour 
than when boiled. Fancy goes far in mat- 
ters of ta«tc. 

A fu?r all, the most extraordinary manner 
of cooking eggs is, as it stands recorded, to 
turn them round in n sling till they appear 
slightly boiled. This was, we are told, an 
l<'gyptian custom. A more credible asser- 
tion IS, that long eggs contain a male sperm, 
but this we also doubt ; although Horace 
declares that the same opinion was indis- 
putably held by the epicurean * bon-vi- 
vants* in his time. However, the Schota 
SalnnUana gives a good precept us to the 
choice of eggs : 

Si sumas ovum molle sit atque novum. 

If thou takest an egg, let it be soft and new* 

“ The surest mode of trying an egg is to 
ajiply the tip of the tongue to the blunt end ; 
it it feels warm, and the acute end cold, it 
is a proof that no fermentation has yet taken 
place.’* 

There is a very entertaining little 
appendix on the subject of wine, 
which sets out with observing, that 
the words, xvincy English, wein. Germ. 
vin^ Fr. viituni, Lat. and Gr. are 
all sprung from the Hebrew He 
says — 

“ Before, and even since the introduedon 
of ‘ Gascoygne* wine into this island, vine- 
yards were well eultivated and thriving in 
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several parts of the kinj^dom ; for wc And 
tliat a certain quantity of wine is ordered to 
be paid instead of rent to the chief lord of a 
vineyard— i. e. Trihutum aii^ 
no, Mon.' AngL 2 Tom. 980. But, in 
course of time, Bacchus courteously gave 
room for the puhuits of Ceres, and the 
golden harvest of corn superseded the purple 
produce of the vintage. 

■ • « • 

It is on erroneous idea to suppose that 
white wir.t* is exclusively the produce of 
white mpes. Fennenution alone deter- 
mines the C4ilour. The juice contained in 
both the white and red grape is nearly as 
colourless as water; except m one peculiar 
species, which is called the dyer, raisin 
teinturier,’ the liquor of which is of a pur- 
ple hue, as deep as that of the mulberry. 
It is used as an auxiliary to deepen the tint 
of red wine. If the juice of the grapes, 
which liave been gently pressed by the feet 
of men in the tub at the vineyard, is drawn 
off in casks, and allowed to ferment without 
the skin, the seeds, and the stalks, which 
contain the colouring elements, the wine 
will certainly be white. On tlic contrary, 
if the liquor Is left to ferment with them, 
the wine must be red. If the fermentation 
of the white liquid is stopt in proper time,, 
the wine becomes brisk and sparkling, on . 
account of the quantity of flxed air which 
is conflned within it : if this air, a sort of 
gas, is permitted to evaporate, the wine be- 
comes still and quiet ; in this, with a few 
practical exceptions, consists the whole mys- 
tery, Wines require more or less time to 
ripen in the caslw, in order to let the Iccs 
settle at the bottom ; and the art principally 
lies in tlie knowledge of the proper ti)ne to 
bottle the wine. A thick crust does not 
always show that the wihe is good, but 
often that it has been bottled too soon. 
White wines produce no crust; a proof that 
the grossest parts are lodged in tlie skin, 
seeds, and stalks of the grup^. 

The practice of darit'ying wine before 
it is bottled off by means of wTities of eggs, 
was known to the ancients. But Horace, 
though a practical gonrmetj was not well 
acquainted with the theory of the art, for 
he mistakes, Sat 2. 4. the yolk for the 
wliite as used for this purpose. 

• « « « 

** Several authors of tried knowledge 
have, in other countries as well as in this, 
written scientific and interesting disserta- • 
tions upon the wines of the ancients, to 
which we refer the Gastronomic reader, con- 
fining ourselves to the names of some of 
those which are particularly esteemed in 
our days. 

** As to the product of the grapes, it 
cannot be denied, that France has long 


home 'the pahu in the contest ; and the 
wines of that fruitful kingdom may be 
classed under three principal heads. Bur- 




^j7t« Tahella 

.ilvidetl into tlirce species, vumsieuxt iran~ 
’juilk\ and $f/cf6 ;• brisk, still, and sweet. 

fllAMPAGNE. 8OURG0ONE. CASCUONR, &C. 

-It .4v(il<mit Hergerae 

AthoU Jiffiunr Uounhavr 

Kpftruuf C/uihlh {'tiienn-Mart^ot 

1 !a7ti‘vUiirt 9 V!;ainber1\n Claret ^ 

Clos d>‘ Vi}us(eot Coiuirteux 
'^tontuffne de Coulan^tS (it are If 

Hbami t La Hima/iec Hermitage 

lUceif Macon Litjiitu 

s/ILry Mt^/ennc hwtac 

Tnnnerre Kvifs % St Pcirtji/ 

f'irfenay Pomurd Hantern 

So great was the repute of sothe of 
these wines, that in 1652 a public Thesis 
was held at the Faculty of Medicine, to 
decide the mighty question, which of the 
two was best, ‘ fiourgoghe Or Champagne.’ 
As for the * vins de Gascogne, Bordeaux, 
Frovence,’ &c. the quantity which is ex* 
ported has always been so considerable, 
that, according to Froissart, os early as 
1372, upwards of 200 ships were annually 
and exclusively freighted witli this commo- 
dity. 


Clharia, 

** Besides these, several ‘ vins de liqueurs’ 
are imported from France; as Ciotatj SI 
Laurent, Lnncl, Frontignac, Ac. Spain, 
Fortugal, and the island of Madeira, offer 
us a considerable supply ; and the banks of 
the Rhine and the Moselle enliven, with 
thdr produce, the tables of tlit Gastrono> 
mers of all polite nations.” 

So much for this very clever little 
work, which the extracts we have 
made cannot fail to recommend in par- 
ticular to our classical and travelled 
readers. We have seldom met a great- 
er display of elegance and ingenuity, 
than the versification of the poem it- 
self exhibits; nor with a more easy 
vein of amusement than in the notes. 
The bqok appears to have been writ- 
ten a long while ago, and is anony- 
mous. But we dare say tlie author 
must be well known at one or other 
of the universities. 


* “ Languidiora mna.— HoR. 

f ** Part of the produce of this famous hill was exclusively kept for the table of the 
king of France. 

4: ” The eelebrity of this wine dates from the illness of Louis XIV. in 1680. 

§ “ This denomination originates from ‘ Vlaretum, a liquor made anciently of wine 
and honey, clarified by decoction, which the Germans, French, anf English, call Hippo~ 
eras ; and it is for this reason that the red wines of France^ were called Claret.” Cowel's 
Interp. 

[] ** I'his name is generally applied to the white wines of Gascony.” 


HOlli* SCANUirji, 

No n. 

The l^ahicc of the Lamp, 

LETTER FROM OEHEEKSCHI.AEGER, THE DANE, TO MB — — — 
Translated from the Danish, 

My dear friend, — I thank yoUfor your attention in sending me the * pub- 
lication emanating from the purlieus of Bond-street ; but you certainly must 
have been a perfunctory reader of my dramatic compositions, and not heartily 
impressed with the great leading features of rny style of writing, did you be- 
lieve, that the translation it contains of the scene of my Aladdin into gigantic, 
and (to my foreign ears at least) unreadable verse, was a fair coi>y of my language. 
In order to shew you how unfortunate a version it is, I send you the drama, by our 
mutual friend, Mr A. A. Feldborg, Professor of Languages, who will pass through 
Edinburgh in a few dayp. I look to you, my dear friend, to do me justice} 
Vou are not an unpractised wooer of the Heliconian deities. In your soul there 
is an abiding place for poesy — a deep, an inexhaustible well of those holy and 
reverential ideas which the mere men of surface, the wits, the review-critics 
cannot ever conceive. Rise up, then, from your too long continued slumber, 
and if your diffidence still continue to prevent you from taking that place 
among the great poets of your own father-land, which you could instantly 
claim, yet for a mend exert yourself, that his place may not be set too low. 
Rise up, I say, and put an end to the paltry tribe of parodists and inistransla- 
tors, a crew, of whom I recollect you expressing your just disdain, in one of 
those soul-stirring conversations which I enjoyed with you at your lodgings in 
Altona, in company with the loved, the lost Novalis. You remember those 
days ; So do 1. They are treasured up in my memory os the most golden 
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1 8 ^ 0.3 Li Her from i ft hU er the Dane, 

ptriwl of my existence. Ilis musical oouiiteuance, beaming with oiithusiaMU, 
still sparkles l)ofbre me. Even the inanimate objects, trite and tiivLiI as they 
were, that filled the little blue parlour in which we sat, tire still seen by me 
as though in vision beatidc. Blessed, though mournful, is tins elemental y 
feeling, this simple impression on my imaginative faculty, this mental spec- 
tjum, which brings before my inward optics the forms of other days, brighteii- 
td by the hues thrown over them by memory. To speak in the harmonious 
words of a great Scald of your own country, — 

Ofl^whcn on my co\ich I lie. 

In vacant, or injiensive moiKl, 

They fUbh upon that iaw.crd cye^ 

Which is the bliss of solitude. 

But, to return to my Aladdin r—dianslate, in a manner creditable tome, 
tlie scene which the London nipi. have mistranslated, and having done so, 
jiiiblish it in some respectable work. ^ If you be acquainted with the editor of 
Blackwood's Magazine, I wish you to transmit it to nim, and at the same time 
return him my most sincere thanks for his splendid article on my Hakon JarJ. 

3Iy opinion of the state qf parties m England entirely coincides with youis. 
As for the Whigs, they impelled in their insane course by destiny. 'I’lu* 
grim, awful, and inflexible goddess, urges them forward, the blind iiisf rumen ts 
of her deertes, to their destruction. An ancient curse hangs over them, the 
c(>ns( ctuenecs of which they cannot avoid. Tlie Fall of the Whigs" would 
be a tine philosophical subject for a deep tragedy, exemplifying the dark my- 
steries of the punishment of Guilt, and the operations of Fate. But I have not 
time to amplify sufficiently on this subject at present, and turn with pleasure 
to dorriLStic inquiries. CThe rest of the letter is of a private nature.^ 

Witli sentiments of love and esteem, I am youi clevotcil fHeud, * 

» Omit i-.vsi in. 

p. S. — Semi me the Magazine, whatever it be, (Blackwood's, I hope), in 
which )our translation appears. Best coniphmciits to the intellictual compa- 
nion ot your Scandinavian journcyings. 

a HE null DIN a op the palace of uih lamp 

Fi om the Dannh of Ochlenschlaeqi'r, 

Speakers, Isf Genius— Attendant Genii. 

IsiT Genius, Deep in the earth the fouiulation is planted, 

Gaily I work, but more blocks here are wanted. 

7"«;o others. Here .they are, master, here they arc plenty, 

Wc can supply them twenty on twenty; 

Hither we waft, on our hign-scaring pinion. 

The very best blocks of the Cockney dominion. 

Here's Hunt, with a crown of a scattery irradiance, 

Whicli holds all the bards of Bow-bell in allegiance. 

This, studded wiui pimples, is Lecturer Ilazlitt, 

Stinking and ^arkling, as if 'twere with gas lit. 

Hei’e's Corny Webb, and this other, au pleoj^ ye, 

Is .Tohnny Keats ; — how it smells of magnesi x. 

Here is a block, and few blocks can be greater, 

Mr Leslie, the glorious refrigerator. 

Here is another, in shape of a bullock. 

By hia dim dirty eye you may know 'tis MTuUoch. 

Here's Parr (dias 4- block of much merit; 

This low-looking lump is poof common-place Terrot ; 

This little bunch, by Its weight, seems a bailie ; 

And here is a hamper that iteyef will fad ye. 

The hardest, the heaviest block* fever seen, sir. 

For IVc brought uU the beasts Uf. John Scot's Magazine, sir: 

* Or, as it might be reodcwid, of the Ui.umikati 

vou vir. * ^ 
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But we are losing our time in ilescribing, 

' Here at a slap we throw the whole tribe in ; 

We tried their value while hitherward flitting, 

For in London, by luek, were the Aldermen sitting. 

There, with our lumber, a short time we stood, sir. 

To weigh it 'gainst Aldermen Waithiiiun and Wood, sir ; 

But the blocks of the Row, to all* others superior. 

To the weights of Guildhall I own are interior ; 

And a by-standing Irishman, one ratrit#Deasy, 

When he saw us comparing them, cricil out, Be easy. 

Your blockheads arc very good blockheads, but faith man. 

They will ne'er be such blockheads as Wood or as Waithman, 
l.v< Gen. Ho ! bring mo mortar, my building to fasten, 

'Pwo oiher^. Here, with a compost. We merrily liastcn ; 

'Tis a mash of the gin-bibbing clubs' resolutions, 

Which in alehouses meet, to concoct revolutions. 

Here are the oracles too of the sots, man, 

Statesman, FiXaniincr, Black Dwarf, and Scotsman, 

Republican, Register — all of the rabbib 

AVho in country or town spit their venomdfcis gabble. 

Hunt threw in, to scayon this worshipful ipash, a * 

Hamper of coculus, gentian, and quassia;'* 
t Sir Dick gave the dung that he ventures to mute on 
The glories of Europe, our Wellesley and Newton ; 

Wax was added by Preston, that patriot of leather. 

And pestlenian Watson then brayed all together. 

Ut Gen. Ho ! a stone from the north! a strong stone for the corner! 
. Two others* Here is a stone which, when wrought by a Horner, 
Sparkled in colours of yellow and azure. 

As the best bit of glass you e’er bought from a glazier : 

But now 'tis grown cloudy ; 1 much am afraid, it 
Mourns its brilliancy gone, and its fine colours fade d, 

And the lip of contempt has been showering its spittle 
Upon it of late, which has wot il a little, 
li-^ Gen, IIo 1 for the cornice bring ornaments suiting ! 

Two others. We, in the shape of revifewcrs went rooting. 

And here have brought up, from the modern Parnassus, 

The principal flowers of its principal aescs ; 

False figures, false tropes, fklse language, false reason. 

True venom, true blasphemy, very true treason. 

Mixed with true aflectatioii, true mimini pimini, 

In fact, what you find in Endymion and Rimini. 

Here's Apollcr, and Windar, and Ilannar, and Laurar, 

And phrases which strike all the muses with horror. 

Here s a gay whistling brine, and ships swirling upon it ; f 
And here's a jerked feather that swales in ^bonnet. 

Come, stick them up, you will find them as fine a'. 

As gingerbread-gold, copper-lace, or cracked china. 

Gen. Wlio brings me diamonds, or emeralds, or rubies 
Two others. Here's what’s os good for bedazzling the boobies ; 

.. We bring a thousand impressions so proper 

Of his Majesty's visage in good-looking copper ; 

Wc were attending a radical meeting, 

Where nine-tenths were gulls, whom tlte one- tenth was cheating ; 


* These were Hunfs ^reat expediehis for reforming beer when he was a brewer. Mr 
Accum , aiint Mr Death-m-the«poC, acknowledges, with due gratitude, his obligations to 
this great man in giving him hints his magnum opus. 

t Sir Richard Phillips, Knt. who has utterly overthrown Sir Isaac Newton, and tramp- 
led on the Duke of Wellington. 

i Vide Leigh Hunt's Rimini for these precious verses. 
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At the end, says the chief, in dispersing; the poison, 

Come, come, subscribe, 'tis to carry the cause on, 

Down with your cash, all I ask is a penny f* 

And the pence were put down by the chucklepatc many. 

We genii, you know, in a moment detected 

The laugh-in -»the-sleeve of the rogues who collected, 

And followed unseen, 'till we saw them all seated, 

Full of hopes of the spoil, but these hopes were soon cheated, 

For among tlicm wc swooped, and away in a minute 
We whipt with their box, and the oc^pers all in it, 

And left them all dumb, both with grief i>id ati^zemcnt. 

Looking, some up the chimney, son^^^ but of thcf%asement ; 

At last, off they sneaked, puaxled, thirsty, and hungry, 

And swore this was worse even than base boroughmongry. 

L'/ Gen^ Who brings me pictures of dainty defising? 

2d Gen. Here they are friend, far. superior to pricing. 

This sketch of a woe-begone gang of banditti, 

Whose looks more you fear, yet incline you to pity. 

Is the fhmed all thk i allnts, the great opposition, 

The Tory's contempt, the Heformer's derision ; 

How well done is each face ! Indeed 'tis well known. Sir, * 

* That Methuen and Freeman tie painted their own, Sir, 

Look, there's Peter Moore ! He is wisely poUrtrayed in 
The part of great Bottom by greasy-pate Haydon ; 

The ass-head is so like in expression and feature. 

You must see it was Peter, who sat the creature. 

Here's— ‘but in describing my talent is scanty. 

Go send to Auld Reekie to fwh Dilletanti. 

Gen. Who brings me gold for the purpose of framing? 

7huQ others. Patience ! iFere's gold ! Yellow gold ! see ’tis darning. 
With a bright shining lustre. 'Tis I who was lucky 
In following Birkbeck beyond far Kentucky ; 

The wealth of old Croesus, the wealth of the fairies 
Is nothing compared with the wealth of the prairies. 

Though the climate is sickly, the land foul and swampy. 

The day-hole you live in, cold, dirty, amj dampy, 

Tlie society vile, the mere scum of creation, 

A fraudulent runaway base’ population, 

'Tis the country of gold — gold grows bii its mountains, 

Gold paves all its streetst — ^and it springs from its fbuutains ; 

You must own it is true, for friend Birkbeck declares it. 

Flower vouches the fact, Mr Madison swears it. 

Then believe it, my lads, or confess you are asses, 

Wht'ii you see in our hands such huge native gold masses. 

1st Gen. Silk ! bring me silk to beileck the interior ! 

Two others. Here's pajicr, an ornament vastly superior, 

Here’s a ton of petitions, and, what can be sager. 

Drivelled forth by the dam of reform, the old Major; 

Hero's a speech full of ignorance, nonsense, and blunders, 

By that great rhetorician^ feu Lord Maire de Londres ; 

Here's another by Bcchcr,§ whidi snapt in the middle 

Like IIudibr.as’ tale of the bear and the fiddle ; * 

Here’s a bundle of sheets (ftom a snuff-man we got 'em) 

Filled with only four words from the top to the lx)ftoni. 


• fJee New Whig Guide. ^ * 

+ Query — Are there any in friend dfrkbecVs Arcadia? Nolehy the Traushfor. 

J So Alderman Wood cfesignated hinn^tf on liis caut-i iu Paris Londres i» la lie pro- 
nounced as the worthy Aldcrihan nronoimces it, -that is m rhyme to blunders ; such 
being the eti^tte of Cockney French. ♦ * 

g M. P. for Mellow, who carries hiS speeclies in his hat» and occasionally breaks 
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You sc:ircc‘ly need ask who had wind to invent ’em, 

’tis plain at a glance it was Jeremy Uentliam : 

A>ul here are some thousand unsaleable nuinbcrSj 
Whose weight Mr Constable's warehouses cumbers. 

Is/ Gen. Wlio for the ]>alace-gate brings me fit pillars ? 

Tu'o (>t/iers\ Astride of ^M'Culloch ive pranced from Bob Miller's, 
And galloped in paces most lubberly antic 
I’o our beast’s favourite pasture across the Atlantic^ 

O’er the grave of Tom Paine, we saw going to rob it, 

I’bo Atlas of England, P. Porcupine Cobbett; 

Tie broke it all up in as sad a condition 

As he broke in his grammar the head of old Prisciaii, 

And he trotted away with the bones and the coffin 
1'Of liiin against whom he so long liad been scoffing ; 
jBut we tore thum away from the back of tlie schemer. 

And have brought you the bones of the brandy blasjiheiner ; 

So stick up for your pillars each mouldering dry bone. 

Backbone, and breastbone, shankbonc, and thighbone. 

And here arc some grinders^ a fit decoration. 

Which we tore from the jaws of the Whig population ; 

The party is now just as rnununng and toothless, § 

As it alw'ays was heartless and faithless and ti ullilcss ; 

V We called to untootli them your Yricnd the gay dentist. 

Dr Scott, the best poet that ever w'as ’prcnticcd. 

1 ,v/ (len. I must beat tlie curst grinders as strait as an arrowy 
IIo ! of brass for the roof bring me quick a whole barrows 
T/ro othet ,v. I lore’s a cartload of brass of the very best colour. 

Which we gleaned from the faces of Hunt, Hone, and Wooler ; 

Here’s another, which we with much science have taken 
J'rom the front of a certain chinirgical deacon ;|| 

From their patrons in parliament, too, we have some, Sir, 

(4 ot from Lam blow and Tierney, small Newport, and Brougham, Sir. 
Poor devils ! since now all their brass is abstracted. 

How shabbily each of their parts will be acted ! . 

, But on crossing tlie clianncl, if great Dan O'Comiell, 

^Or Dritlain Droingool, or * *• • 'Neas M‘ Donnell, 

\^hll indulge them by rulbbiiig their foreheads to theirs, vSir, 

They soon will resume their superb bratzen glare, Sir, 

For so touched every face will shine forth, aye will it. 

As bright as the base of a new copper skillet. 

1st Gen. Who a fit spire for the turret has got to carry ? 

Th'o oittefw. We, from the hands of a cocknt 7 apothccary,tt 
Brought off* this trestle, with which he was capering. 

Swearing and swaggering, rhyming and vapouring ; 


• In llic original, Astride of Taurus. I have taken tlie liberty of substituting M‘Cul- 
The reader will, I am sure, pardon the introduction of a word almost sy-. 
iionimous. 

T See J*eter Porcupine of old times, and Cobbetf s life of T. Paine. 

J Ever sinci* poor Cobbett has been showing the bones of a baboon as those of Paine, 
but ’tis all onr, only the unfortunate monkey is sadly libelled thereby, 

• g How refreshing is Lord John llusscPs confeifsion in his scinitical letter to Afr Wil- 
Irerforcc. tliat the Whigs aje now entirely powerless— weak in parliament, contemptible 
out of it, {>0 be it, ^ 

11 An unfortunate man who in Edinburgh is looking for the fame of Alderman Waith- 
man in Loudon — a rioble ambition* It is liard' to decide whicli is the greater ass, but 
the linen-draper is cerfainly the most famous. 

^ A great Rontan Catholic speaker iu Ireland, who made a line speech formerly about 
bringing the inflame of Catholicity into the scattered ranks of heresy. 

*• An Irish orator, Aeneas Aeneus (if c. brazen-faced) McDonnell. 

I would not insultpiiy refers by insinuating, that this means Johniw Keats, who, 
like AjwIIo, iiTiictiF.c'? poetry and pharmacy, llic blasphemous language dt the Cockney 
School is, with reluctance, imitatwl here. 
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Sdzctl with a fit of poetical fury, 

(1 thouj:ht he was drunk, my good sir, I assure ye) 

With this he was scattering, all through the whole hoii^^e. 

Gallipot^ glistorbag, cataplasm, bolus 
While tile poor ’prentices at him were staring, 

Or perhaps in tluir minds a strait waistcait jireparing. 

Loud he exclaimed, Behold here's my tmiicheoii ; 

^ I’m the Marshal of poets — I’ll flatten your nuiicheon. 

Pitch physic to hell, you rascals, for damn ye,* a — 
ril physic you all with a clyster of Lamia,” 

Soared at the name, in a moment we d ted, 

Aldiipt the pestle away, and from cockney -land parted. 

l.st Gen, Mere on the top of the palace I place it, 

Sucli a building requires such a finish to grace it. 

'l1ie rest of this scene is only an advice to have this building pufIVd in the 
Times by old Walter himself, and to make him t swear to the exccutitm oi' it 
in pci*son. — Translator, 

Only Marshal. Hunt boing king. 

“ i’ll :)Wcar if like old Walter of the Times.*’-^IPAa7/6’m{/V. 


T'ltOMFTHEUS UNHOUXn, 

WiTATEVKa may be tlie dilicreiicc impossible to conjecture what were the 
of iinjii’s opinions concerning the mea- personages introduced in the Inigedy 
sure of Mr {rdielk'y’s poetical power, of il'iSchylus, or by what train of 
tliero is one point in, regard to which sions and events he was able to siis- 
all niu.st he agreed, and that is his tain himself cti the height of that aw- 
Audaci'y. In the old days of the ex- ful scene with which his surviving/Vo-. 
lilting genius of Greece, iEschylusdar- inetheus terminates. It is impossible, 
ed two things which astonished all • however, after reading what is left of 
men, and which still astonish thorn — that famous trilogy,* to suspect* that 
to exalt coiiteinporary nieii- into the the Greek poet symbolized any thing 
personagobof inujestic tragedies — and to whatever by the person of Prometheus, 
call down and embody into ti’agedy, . except the native strength of human 
without degradation, the elemental intellect ilself—its strength of endur- 
siiintsofnature and the deeper essences ance above all others — its sublime 
of Divinity. We .scarcely know whe- power of patience. Strength ami 
ther to consider the Persians or the Fohce are the two agents who appear 
Pronirfhcus Bound as the most extra- on this darkened theatre to bind the 
ordinary display of what has always too benevolent Titan — Wit and Trra^ 
been esteemed the most audacious cAcry, under the forms of Mercury and 
sjnrit that ever expressed its w'orkings Oceanus, endeavour to prevail upon 
in poetry. But what shall w^e say of him to make himself free by giving up 
the young English poet wlio has now his dreadful secret;— but and 

attempted, not only a flight as high as Force, and Wit and Treaso7i, are all 
the highest of if^schylus, but the very alike powerless to overcome the rcso- 
flight of that father of tragedy — wlio lution of that suffering divinity, or to 
has dared once more to dramatise Pro- win from hhn any acknowdedgment 
inetheus — and, most wonderful of all, of the new tyrant of the skies. Such . 
to dramatise the deliverance of Proine- was this simple and sublime allegory * 
theiis — which is kiiowm to have formed in the hands of ./Eschylus. As to 
the subject of a lost tragedy of JEschy- wliat had been the original purpose of 
Ills no ways inferior in mystic elevation the framers of the allegory, that is a 
to that of the very different question, and would 

Although a fragment of that perish- carry us back into the most hidden 
ed master-piece be still exUnt in the places of the history of mythology. 
I.atin version of Attius — it is quite No one, however, who compares the 

• There was another and an earlier play of iBschylus, Prometheus die Fire-Sualcr, 
which is commonly supposed to fiave made part of die series ; but die best critics, w e 
think, are of opinion, mat that was entirely a satirical piece. 
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Hiytliological systems of difterent races 
audcouiitries, can fail to observe thefVc- 
qiicnt occurreiiceof certain great leading 
Ideas and leading Symbolisations of 
ideas too — which Christians are taught 
to contemplate with a knowledge that is 
the knowledge of reverence. Such, 
among others, are unquestionably the 
ideas of an Incarnate Divinity suffering 
on account of mankind— conferring 
benefits on mankind at the expense of 
his own suffering the general idea 
of vicarious atonement itself— and the 
idea of the dignity df auffering as ah 
exertion of intellectual miglit-^all of 
which may be found, more or less ob- 
scurely shadowed forth, in the original 
Mvfiaa- of Promctheus the Titan, the 
enemy of the successful rebel and 
usurper Jove. We might have also 
mentioned the idea of a deliverer , 
waited for patiently through ages of 
darkness, and at last arriving in the 
person of the child of lo — but, in 
truth, there is no pleasure, and would 
he little propriety, in seeking to explain 
all this at greater length, considering, 
wlwt we cannot consider without deep- 
est pain, the very different views which 
have been taken of the original alle- 
gory by Mr Percy Bysshe Shelley. 

It would be highly absurd to deny, 
that this gentleman has manifested 
very extraordinary powers of language 
and imagination in his treatment of 
the allegory, however grossly and 
miserably he may have tried to pervert 
its purpose and meaning. But of this 
more anon. In tile meantime, what 
can be more deserving 6 f reprobation 
than the course which he is allowing 
his intellect to take, and that too at 
the very time when he ought to be 
laying the foundations of a lasting and 
honourable name. There is no occa- 
sion for going round about the bush 
to hint what the poet himself has so 
imblushingly and sinfully blazoned 
forth in every part of his production. 
With him, it is quite evident that the 
Jupiter whoso downfall has been pre- 
dicted by Prometheus, tneans notliing 
more than Religion in general, that is, 
every human system of religious belief, 
and that, with the fall of this, he consi- 
ders it perfectly necessary (as indeed we 
also believe, though with far different 
feelings) that every system of human 
government also should give way and 
perish. The patience of the contem- 
plative spirit in Prometheus is*' to be 
followed by the daring of the active 


Deinagorgon, at whose touch all old 
thrones” are at once and for ever to be 
cast down into the dust. It appears 
too plainly, fr«m the luscious pictures 
with which his play terminates, that 
Mr Shelly looks forward to an un- 
usual relaxation of all moral rules — . 
or rather, indeed, to the extinction of 
all moral feelings, except that of a cer- 
tain mysterious indefinable kindliness, 
as the natural and necessary result of 
the overthrow of all civil government 
and religious belief. It appears, still 
more wonderfully, that he contem- 
plates this state of things as the ideal 
SUMMUM DONUM. Ill sliort. It is quite 
impossible that there should exist a 
more pestiferous mixture of blasphe- 
my, sedition, and sensuality, than is 
visible in the whole structiue and strain 
of this poem — whicli, nevertheless, 
and notwithstanding all the detestation 
its principles excite, must and will be 
considered by idl that read it atten- 
tively, as abounding in poetical beau- 
ties of. the highest order— as present- 
ing many specimens not easily to be 
surpassed, of the moral sublime of elo- 
quen cc— as overflowing with pathos, and 
most magnificent in description, Wliero 
can be found a sj)cctaclc more worthy of 
sorrow than such a man performing 
and glorying in tlxo performance of 
such things? llis evil am bilion, — from 
all he has yet written, but most of all, 
from what he has last and best writ- 
ten, his Prometheus , — appears to be no 
other, than that of attaining the high- 
est place among those poets, — enemies, 
not friends, of their species, — who, as 
a great and virtuous poet has well said 
(putting evil consequence clo.se after 
evil cause)* 

“ Profane the God-given strength, and vmr 
tltc lofty line,'* 

Wc should hold ourselves very ill 
employed, however, were we to enter 
at any length into the reprehensible 
parts of this remarkable production. 
It is sufficient to shew, that ive have 
not been misrepresenting the purpose 
pf the poet's mind, when we mention, 
that the whole tragedy ends with a 
mysterious sort of dance, and chorus 
of elemental spirits, and other inde- 
finable beings, and that the spiuit op 
THE HOUR, one of tlie most singular 
of these choral personages, tells us : 

I wandering went 

Among the haunts and dwellings of mankind, 
And disappointed not to see 

Such inighty change as I had felt within 
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Expressed in other things ; but soon I l^krd. 
And behold! TuiioNrEs were kikgLess, 
and men walked 

One with the other, even as spirits do, &.C. 

Again — 

Thrones, altars, judgement-seats, and pri- 
sons ; wherein. 

And beside which, by wretched men were 
borne 

Sceptres, tiaras, swords, and chains, and 
tomes 

Of reasoned wrong, glozcd on by ignorance. 
Were like those monstrous and barbaric 
shapes, 

I'hc gliofats of a no more rcmembercil fame. 
Which, from their unworn obelisks, look 
forth 

In triumph o'er the palaces and tombs 
Of those who were their conqucrorii ; mould- 
ering round 

Those imaged to the pride of kings and 
priests, 

A dark yet mighty faith, a po^/er as wide 
As is the world it wasted, niid arc now 
Ilut an astoni’dinieut ; even so the tools 
And euibleins of its last captivity. 

Amid the dwelling'' of the peopled earth, 
Stand, not o’erthrown, but unregarded nowL 
And those foul shapes, abhorred by god and 
man. 

Which, under many a name and many a 
form 

Strange, se.vagc, ghastly, dark, and execra- 
ble, 

W’^crc Jupiter, the tyrant of the world ; 

And which the nations, panic-stricken, servcfl 
AVith blood, and hearts broken by long 
hope, and love 

Ilraggcd to his-altars soiled and garlaudlcss. 
And 4-lain among men’s unreclaiming tears. 
Flattering the thing they feared, which fear 
was hate, 

Frown, mouldering fast, o'er tlieir aban- 
doned shrines ; 

The painted veil, by those who were, called 
life, 

AVhich mimicked, os with colours idly spread. 
All men believed and hoped, is torn aside; 
Tile loathsome miisk has fallen, tlie man re- 
mains 

Sccptreless, free, iincircumscribcd, but man 
Equal, unclassed, trihcless, and nationless. 
Exempt from awe, worship, degree, the king 
Over himself. 

Last of all, and to complete the pic- 
ture : — 

And women, too, franks heautifuU and kind 
As the free heaven which rains fresh light 
and dew 

On the wide earth, past; gentle radiimt 
forms. 

From custom’s evil taint exempt and pure; 
Speaking the wisdom once they dared not 
think, 

Looking emotions once they dared not fed. 
And changed to oil which once th€y dared 
not be. 

Yet being made earth like heaven , nor 
YridCy 
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Nor jt'nUfUJfif, vnvij, nor ill shaitw. 

The bitterest oj those dj ops oj tiunurcdgall, 
SjJxriit iJte swot t taste of the Nojunlhe, f,ois ! 

It is delightful to turn Irom the au- 
dacious spleen and ill- veiled abomina- 
tion of such passages as these, to those 
Ijarts of the production, in which it is 
possible to 8n)aratc the poet from the 
allegorist — whore the modern is con- 
tent to write in the spirit of the un- 
dent — one might almost fancy 
that wo had recovered some of the lost 
sublimitk«of iEschylus. Sucli is the 
magnificent Ojj^ning scene, which re- 
presents A ravine of iey rocks in the 
Indian Caucasus — Prometheus bopiul 
to the precipice— J’anthoa and lone 
seated at his feet. I’he time is night; 
but, during the scene, morning slowly 
breaks upon the bleak and ilcsolatc 
majesty of the region. 

Pro. Monarcli of Gods and Dicnions, 
and all Spirits 

But Onc^ who throng those bright and roll- 
ing worlds 

W^hich thou and I alone of living tliingi* 
Behold witli sleepless eyes! regard this Earth 
Made multitudinous witli thy slaves, whom 
‘ ihou 

Requitest for knce-woT6hi|>, prayer, and 
praise. 

And toil, and hecatombs of broken hearts, 
W ith fear and self-contempt and barren hope. 
Whilst me, who am thy ibc, eyeless in hate. 
Hast thou made reign and triumph, to ihy 
scorn. 

O’er mine own misery and thy vain revenge. 
Three thousand years of slecp-unsllcltercd 
hours. 

And moments aye divided by keen pangs 
Till they seemed yoars, torture and solitude. 
Scorn and despair, — ^these are mine empire . 
More glorious far than that which thou bur- 
veyest 

From thine unenvied throne, 0, Mighty Cod ! 
Almighty, had I deigned to share the shvimc 
Of thine ill tyranny, and bung not here 
N ailed to this wall of eagle-baffling mountain , 
Black, wintry, dead, unmeasured ; without 
herb, 

Insect, of beast, or shape or sound of life. 
All me ! alas, pain, pain -ever, for ever ! 

No change, no pausej no liope ! Yet 1 
endure. 

I ask the Earth, have not the mountains felt? 
I ask yon Heaven, the all-beholding Sun, 
Has it not seen ? The Sea, in storm or calm. 
Heaven's ever •changing Shadow, spread be- 
low. 

Have its deaf waves not heard my agony ? 
Ah me ! alas, pain, pain ever, for ever ! 

The crawling glaciers pierce me with the 
spears 

Of tlicir moon-freezing crystals, the bright 
chains 

F.at with their burning cold into my bones. 
Heaven’s winged hoiuid, jwlluung from thy 
lips 
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lli^ beak in poison not his own, tears up 
My lieart ; anti shapcicas sights come wan- 
dering by, 

'I’hc gliH,stly people of tlie realm of dream. 
Mocking me: and the .Earthquake-fiends 
are charged 

I'o wrench the rivets from my quivering 
wounds 

Wlicn the rocks split and cldse again be- 
hind : 

While from their loud abyii^s liosvling 
throng ^ 

The genii of the storm, urging the rage 
Of wliirlwind, and afflict me with keen haiL 
And yet to me welcome is day and night. 
Whether one breaks the hoar frost of the 
morn, ' * 

Or sArry, dim, and slow, the other climbs 
The Iciiden-colourcd east ; for then they lead 
Tlie winglc•^s, crawling hours, one among 
whom 

— As some dark Priest hails the reluctant 
victim— 

Sliall drag the cruel King, to kiss the blood 
From ‘these pale feet, which then might 
- trample thee 

If they disdained not such a prostrate slave. 
Disdain ! Ah no ! I pity thee. Wliat ruin 
Will hunt thee undefended tliro* die wide 
Heaven ! 

How will Uiy soul, cloven lo its depth with 
terror, 

C^Hpc like a hell within ! I speak in grief, 

Not exultation, for I hate no more. 

As then ere misery made me wise. The 
curse 

Once breathed on thee I would rcciill. Yc 
Afoun tains, 

Whose many-voiced Echoes, through the 
mist 

Of cataracts, flung the thunder of that spell ! 
Yc icy Sidings, stagnant with wrinkimg frost, 
Which vibrated to hviur me, and then crept 
Shuddering tliro’ India ! Thou $erenest Air, 
Thio’ which the Sun walks bumihg without 
beams ! 

And ye swift Whirlwinds, W'ho on poised 
w'ings 

Hung mute and moveless o’er yon hushed 
abyss, 

As thunder, louder than your own, made 
rock 

Tlic orbed world 1 If then my words had 
jiower, 

Though I .'.'1 changed so that aught evil 
wi:li 

Is dead within ; although no memory be 
( If wliat is hate, let them not lo.se it now ! 
What was that curse i for yc all heard, me 
speak. 

FxiltiT Yv)ice ; from the moinUalrts. 
Thrice three Imudred thousand years 
O'er the Earthquake’s concli ^ve stood ; 

Oft, ass men convulsed with fears, 

We tre«ttt)led in our multitude. 

ShCQNn Voice :from the springs. 
"J’himdCT-bolts had parched our water. 

We had been stained with bitter blood, 
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And h^l.nm mute, ’mid shrieks of slaiigh- 
ter, 

Thro’ a city and a solitude. 

Third Voice \from the air* 

1 had clothed, since Earth iqirosc, 

Its wastes in colours not th^ir own. 

And oft liad my serene repose 
Been cloven by many a rending groan. 
Fourth Voice : fro??i the whiflunmis. 
We hod seated beneath tliesc mountains 
Unresting ages ; nor had thunder. 

Nor yon volcano’s flaming fountains, 

Nor any power alxivc or under 
Ever made us mute with wonder. 

First Voice. 

But never bowed our snowy crest 
As at the voice of tliine unresu 

Secoxi) Voice. 

Never such a sound before 
To the Indian waves we bore. 

A pilot asleep on the howling sea 
Leaped up from the deck in agony. 

And heard, and cried, “ Ah, woe is me 
And died os mad as tlic wild waves be. 

Third Voice, 

By such dread words from earth to Heaven 
My still realm was never riven ; 

When its wound was closed, there stood 
Darkness o’er tlie day like blood. 

FouiiTU Voice. 

And wc shrank back : tor dreams of ruin 
To frozen caves our flight pursuing 
Made us keej) silence— thus— and tlms— 
Though silence is a hell to us. 

The Eau'i it. The tobguelcss Caverns uf 
the craggy hills 

Cried, ‘ Misery !’ then ; tlic hollow Heaven 
replied, 

‘ Misery !’ And the Ocean’s purple waves. 
Climbing the land, howled to the lasliuig 
winds. 

And tlie paletiations heard it, ‘ Misery!* 
Pro. I heard a sound of voices : not I he 
voice 

Which I gave forth. Alotlier, thy sons at^d 
thou 

Scorn liiiii, without whose all-enduring will 
Bencatli the liercc omnipotence of .Jove, 

Both they and thou had vanished, like lliin 
hiist 

Unrolled on the luorninj' wind. Know ye 
not me, 

The Titan ? He who made hi.s agony 
The barrier tti your else all-conqucting foe ? 
Oh, rock‘Cmj)OBOinal laivns, and snuw-lld 
streams, 

Now seen athwart trore vapouisj, deep below, 
Thro’ whose o’ershadowing woods 1 wander- 
ed once 

With Ania, drinking life from her loved eyes ; 
Why scorns the spirit which informs yc, now 
To commune with me ? me alone, who 
check’d, 

As one who checks a fiend-draivn charioteer. 
The ftdseliood and the force of hhii who 
reigns 
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Supreme, and with the groans of pining 
slaves 

Kills )our dim glens and liquid wildernesses: 
Why answer ye not» still ’ Bretliren ! 

'fii j; hi \H’i ir. They dare not. 

Tko. AV'ho dares ? for I would hear that 
curse again. 

Ha, wliat an awful whisper rises up ! 

’Tis scarce like sound it tingles thro’ the 
frame 

As lightning tingles, hovering ere it strike. 
Speak, Spirit ! from thine inorganic voice 
I only know that thou art moving near 
And lt»ve. How cursed I him ? 

TiiK lilAHTii, How const thou hear 
Who knowest not the language of the dca ,? 

Piio. Thou art a living spirit ; speak as 
they. 

Tni: Kaiith. T dare not speak like life, 
k\st Heaven's fell King 
Should hear, and link me to some wheel of 
pain 

More torturing than the one whereon I roll. 
Subtle thou ait and good, and though the 
Hods 

Hear not tnis voice, yet thou art more than 
<iod 

lieing Vi ise and kind : earnestly hearken now. 

Pro. ('b^cuTcly thro’ my brain, like sha* 
d'iws dim. 

Sweep awdul thoughts, rapid and thick. I 
feci 

K.iint, h'ke o7ie mingled in entwining love ; 
Yet 'tis not pleasure. 

Tim-; Kartk. No, thou canst not hear: 
Thou art immortal, and this tongue is known 
Only to tliose who die. 

Pro. And what art tliou, 

O, melancholy Voice ? 

The K vR’i'ii. I am the Karth, 

Thy mother ; she within whose stony veins. 
To the last fibre of the loftiest tree 
VV'liose thin leaves trembled in the frozen air, 
doy ran, as blood within a living frame, 
Wlicn thou didst from her bosom, like a 
ciourl 

Of glory, arifC, a spiiit of keen joy ! 

And at thy voice her pining sons uplifted 
Their prostrate brows from the polluting 
dust, 

And our almighty Tyrant wuth fierce dread 
Grew pale, until his thunder chained thee 
here. 

Tlien, sec tliose million worlds which burn 
and roll 

Around us : their inhabitants beheld 
My sphered light wane in wide Heaven ; 
the sea 

Was lifted by strange tempest, and new fire 
From earthquake-nftcd mountains of bright 
snow 

Sli lok its portentous hair beneath Heaven’s 
frown ; 

Lightning and >-jndation vexed the plains; 
Blue thistles bloomed in cities; foodless toads 
Witliin voluptuous chambers paffting crawl- 
ed ; 

When Plague had fallen on man, and beast, 
and worm, 

VoL. VII. 
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Ard Famine ; .and black blight on herb 
and tree ; 

And in the corn, and vincii, and ineadow- 

yrii., 

'IVcnit'd ineradicable poisonous weeds 
Draining their growth, for my wan breast 
was dry 

With grief; and the thin air, niy breath, 
was stained 

With the contagion of a mother’s hate 
Breatlicil on her child’s destroyer ; aye, I 
1 rd 

Thy curse, the which, if thou rememberest 
not, 

Ye^ my innumerable seas and streams, 
hlountaius, and caves, and winds, and yon 
wide air. 

And the inarticulate people of the dead. 
Preserve, a treasured s])ell. Wc meditate 
in secret joy, and hope tliose dreadful w'ords. 
But dare not speak them. 

Pro. Venerable mother ! 

All else who live and suffer take from thee 
Some comfort ; (lowers, and fruits, and 
happy sounds. 

And love, though fieeting ; these may not 
be mine. 

But mine own words, I pray, deny me not. 
The Eahtu. They shall be told, Kre 
Babylon was dust. 

The Magus Zoroaster, my dead child, 

Met his own image walking in the garden. 
That apparition, sole of men. he saw, 
h'or know there are two world# of life and 
death : 

One that which thou beholdest ; hut the 
other 

Is underneath the grave, whore do inhabit 
The shadows of all forms that tliink and live 
Till death unite them and they part no 
more ; 

Dreams and the light imaginings of men. 
And all that faith creates or Jove desires. 
Terrible, strange, sublime and beauteous 
shapes. 

There thou art, and does hang, a writhing 
shade, 

’Mid whirlwind-peopled mountains ; all the 
gods 

Are there, and all the pow’crs of nameless 
worlds. 

Vast, sceptred phantoms ; heroes, men, and 
beasts ; 

And Demogorgon, a tremendous gloom ; 
And he, the supreme Tyrant, on his throne 
Of burning gold. Son, one of these shall 
utter 

The cur.se which all remember. 

Or the following beautiful chorus, 
wliich lias all the soft and tender 
gracefulness of Euripides, and breathes, 
at the same time, the very spirit of one 
of the grandest odes of Pindar. 

SEMlCHOIlUS 1. OF SPIRITS. 

The path thro’ which that lovely twain 
Have past, by cedar, pine, end yew. 

And each dark tree that ever grew. 

Is curtained out from Heaven’s wide blue; 

4. S 
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Nor sun, nor moon, nor wind nor rain, 
fan pierce its interwoven bowers. 

Nor aught, save where some cloud of dew, 
Diit’ted along the earth-creeping breeze, 
Hetweeii the trunks of the hoar trees. 

Hangs each a pearl in the pale Howers 
Of the green laurel, blown anew ; 

And bends, and then fades silently, 

One frail and fair anemone : 

Or when some star of many a one 
That climbs and wanders thro* steep niglit. 
Has found the cleft thro* which alone 
Beams fall from high those depths upon 
Krc it is borne away, away, 

By the swift Heavens that cannot stay, 

1 1 scatters drops of golden light, 

Jdke lines of rain that ne’er unite ; 

And the gloom divine is all around ; 

And underneath is the mossy ground. 

sEMicnoRus n. 

There the voluptuous nightingales. 

Are awake thro* all the broad noon«day, 
When one with bliss or sadness fails, 

And thro* the windless ivy-bouglis. 

Sick with sweet love, droops dying away 
On its mate’s music-panting bosom ; 

Another from tlie swinging blossom, 

Watching to catch the languid close 
Of the last strain, then lifts on high 
Tlie wings of the weak melody, 

’Till some new strain of feeling bear 
The song, and all the woods are mute ; 
When there is heard thro’ the dim air 
The rush of wings, and rising there 
Idkc many a lake-surrounding flute, 
J^ounds overflow the listener’s brain 
So sweet, that joy is almost pain. 

We could easily select fVom the 
Prometheus Unbound, iiiaiiy pages of 
as fine poetry os this ; but we are sure 
our readers will be better pleased with 
a few specimens of Mr Shelly’s style, 
in his miscellaneous pieces, several of 
which are comprised in the volume. 
The following is the commencement 
of a inagnilicent visioS of the 

SEA.” 

’Tis the terror of tempest. 'J’he rags of the 
sail 

Are flickering in ribbons within the fierce 
gale: ^ 

From the stork night of vapours the dim 
rain is diiven. 

And when ligLining is loosed, like a deluge 
from heaven. 

She sees the black trunks of the water- 
spouts spin. 

And bend, as if iicaven was raining in. 
Which tlioy sciin’d to sustain with tlieir 
ternblt mass 

As if ocean had sink from beneath them : 
they pass 

To tlieir graves in the deep with an cartli- 
quake of Miund, 

And the waves and tiu thunders made si- 
lent around 
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Leave the wind to its echo. The vessel, 
now toss’d N 

Through the low'-trailing rack olP- the tem- 
pest, is lost 

In the skirts of the thunder-cloud : now 
down the sweep 

Of the wind-cloven wave to the chasm of 
the deep 

It sinks, and the walls of the watery vale 
Whose depths of dread calm are unmoved 
by the gale. 

Dim mirrors of ruin hang gleaming about ; 
While the surf, like a ch^s of stars, like a 
rout 

Of death-flames, like whirlpools of lirc- 
flowmg iron 

With splendour and terror the black ship 
environ. 

Or like sulphur-flakes hurl’d from a mine 
of pale fire 

In fountains spout o’er it. In many a spire 
The pyramid-billows with white jioints of 
brine 

In the cope of the lightning inconstantly 
shine. 

As piercing tlic sky from the floor of the sea. 
The great ship seems splitting ! it cracks as 
a tree, 

While an earthquake is splintering its root, 
ere the blast 

Of the whirlwind that stripped it of bianclies 
has past. 

The intense thunder-balls which are raining 
from heaven 

Have shatter’d its mast, and it stands black 
and riven. 

The chinks suck destruction. The heavy 
dead hulk 

On the living sea rolls an inanimate bulk, 
l.ike a corpse on the cluy which is hung’ring 
to fold 

Its corruption around it. Meanwhile, from 
the hold. 

One deck is burst up from the waters below. 
Ami It splits like thp ice when the tliaw- 
breezes blow 

O’er tlie lakes of tlie desart ! Who sit on 
the other ? 

Is that all the crew tliat lie burying each 
other. 

Like the dead in a breach, round the fore- 
mast ? Are those 

Twin tygers, w'ho bur.st, when the watcis 
arose, 

In the agony of terror, their chains in the 
hold ; 

(What now makes them tame, is what then 
matlc them bold ;) 

Who crouch, side by side, and have diiven, 
like a crank, 

The deep gnp of their claws tlirough the 
vibrating plank. 

Arc these all ? Kmc weeks the tall vessel 
had hull 

On the windless expanse of the watery plain. 
Where the dcatli-darfring sun cast no sha- 
dow at noon. 

And there seem’d to be fire in the beam'? of 
the moon, 
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I'ill a lead-colourM fog gatherM up from 
tin; deep 

Whose 1)1 eaih was quick pestilence; tlien, 
till! cold sleep 

Oept, like blight through tlic cars of a thick 
licld of corn. 

O’er the j)opulous vesseh And even and 
morn, 

With their hummock for coffins tlic seamen 
aghast 

Like dead men the dead limbs of their com- 
rades cast 

Down the deep, which closed on them above 
and around, 

Atid the sharks and the dog-fish their grave- 
clothes unbound, 

And were glutted like Jews with this mat ua 
rain’d down 

Viom (iotl on tlieir wildernc^^ 

All are dead except a woinnii and a 
child ; nothing can be more exquisite 
than that picture. 

At tlie helm sits a woman more fair 
TJian heaven, when, unbinding its star- 
braided hair, 

It sinks with the sun on the earth .ind tlic sea. 
She cla^'ps a bright cliild on Iilt upgiither’d 
knee, 

U laughs at the lightning, it mocks the 
mixed thunder 

Of the air and the sea, with desire and with 
wonder 

It is beckoning the tygers to rise and come 
near. 

It would play ivith those eyes where the ra- 
diance of fear 

Is outsliining the meteors ; its bosom beats 
high. 

The heart-firc of pleasure has kindled its 
eye *, 

Whilst its mother’s is lustreless. Smile 
not, my child, 

“ But sleep deeply and sweetly, and so be 
beguiled 

Of the Jiang that awaits us, wliatcver that 
be, 

So dreadful, since iliou must divide it witli 
me ! 

There is an “ Ode to the West- 
wind/' another to :i Sky-lark,'* ami 
sevi'ral smaller pieces, all of them 
abounding in richest melody of versi- 
licalion, and great tenderness of feel- 
ing. Hut the most affocting of all is 
The sensitive plant,” wliieh is the 
history of a beautiful garden, that af* 
ter brightening and blossoming under 
tlie eye of its lovely young mistress, 
sljarcs in the ealainity of her fate, f .id 
dies because she is no more therr. to 
tend its beauties. It begins thus : 

A Sensitive Plant in a garden grew, 

And the young winds fed it with silver dew, 
And it opened its fan-like leaves to the light, 
And closed them beneath the kisses of night. 
And the Spiing antsc on the garden fair, 
hike the Spirit of hove felt every where; 


And each flower and lierb on Earth’s dark 
breast 

Ro-sc from the dreams of its wintry rest. 

But none ever trembled and pjuited with bliss 
In the garden, the field, or the wildcrnchs, 
Like a doc in the noon-tide with lova’s sweet 
want. 

As the companionless Sensitive Plant. 

The snow'drop, and then the violet. 

Arose from the ground with warm rain wet, 
And their breath was mixed with fresh 
• iwiir, bent 

From tlie turf, like the voice and the instru- 
ment. 

Then the pied wind-flowers and the tulip tall. 
And narcissi, the fairest among them all. 
Who gaze on their eyes’in the stream’s recess. 
Till they die of their own dear loveliness ; 

And the N’aiad-like lily of the vale, 
Whoniyonth makes sofairand passion so pale. 
That the li.dit of its tremulous bills is seen 
Through tlicrr pavilions of tender green ; 

And the hyacinth puqde, and white, and blue, 
Wliich flung from its hells a sweet peal anew 
Of music so delicate, soft, and intense, 

It was felt like an odour wfithin the sense ; 

And the rose like a nymph to the bath ad- 
drest , 

Which unveiled the depth of her glowing 
breast, 

Till, fold alter fold, to tlie fainting air 
The soul of her beauty and love lay bare : 

And the wand-like lily, which lifted up, 

As a Maenad, its moonlight-coloured cup, 
I’iU the fiery star, which is its eye. 

Gazed through clear dew ou the tender sky ; 

And the jessamine faint, and the sweet tube- 
rose, 

The sweetest flower for scent that blows ; 
And all rare blossoms from every dime ' 
Grew in that garden m perfect prime. 

Then for the sad reverse — take the 
morning of the funeral of the young 
lady : 

• • • The Sensitive Plant 

Felt the sound of the funeral chaunt, 

And the steps of tlic bearers, heavy and slow. 
And the sobs of the mourners deep and low ; 

The weary sound and the heaty breaili. 

And the silent motions of passing death. 

And the smell, cold, oppressive, and dank. 
Sent through the pores of tlie coffin plank ; 

The dark grass, and the flowers among the 
grass, 

Were bright with tears as the crowd did pass; 
From their sigljs the wdnd caught a mourn- 
ful tone, 

And sate in the pines, and gave groan for 
groan- 

The garden, once fair, became cold and foul. 
Like the corpse of her who had been its soul, 
Which at first was lively as if in sleep. 

Then slowly changed, till it grew a hcjp 
To make men Ciemblc who never weep. 
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Swift summer into the autumn flowed. 

And frost in the mist of the morning rode. 
Though the noonday sun looked clear and 
bright, 

Mocking the spoil of the secret night. 

The rose leaves, like flakes of crimsons now, 
Paved the turf and the moss below. 

The lilies were drooping, and white, and 
wan. 

Like the head and the skin of a dying man. 

And Indian plants, of scent and hue 
The sweetest that ever were fed on dew, 
l.caf after leaf, day after day. 

Were massed into the common clay. 

And the leaves, brown, yellow, and grey, 
and red. 

And white with the whiteness of what is 
dead, 

I.ike troops of ghosts on the dry wind past ; 
Their whistling noise made the birds aghast. 

And the gusty winds waked the winged 
seeds, 

Out of tlieir birthplace of ugly weeds. 

Till they clung round many a sweet flower’s 
stem. 

Which rotted into the earth with them. 

The water-blooms under the rivulet 
Fell from the stalks on which tliey were set; 
And the eddies drove them here and there 
As tlie winds did those of the upper ait. 

Then the rain came down, and tlie broken 
stalks, 

Were bent and tangled across the walks ; 
And Uic leafless net-work of parasite bowers 
Massed into rum ; and ail sweet flowers. 

These are passages which wc do not 
scrujile to place upon a level with the 
very happiest productions of the great- 
est contemporaries of Mr Shelley. 

W c cannot conclude without saying 
a word or two in regard to an accusa- 
tion which we have lately seen 
brought against ourselves in some one 
of the London Magazines ; we forget 
which at this moment. We are 
pretty sure we know who the author 
of that most false accusation is — of 
which more hereafter. .He has the 
audacious insolence to say, that we 
raise Mr Shelley, although we dislike 
is principles, just because we know 
that he is not in a situation of life to 
be in any danger of sufibring pecuni- 
ary inconvenience fVoin being run 
down by critics ; and, vice verso 
abuse Hunt, Keats, and Hazlitt, ana 
60 forth, because we know that they 
are poor men ; a fouler imputation 
could not b( thrown on any writer 
than tins creature has dared to throw 
on us ; nor a more utterly false one ; 
we repeat the word again'-->-than this 
is when thrown upon us. 


We have no personal acquaintance 
with any of these men, and no per- 
sonal feelings in regard to any one 
of them, good or bad. We never even 
saw any one of their faces. As for 
Mr Keats, we are informed that he 
is in a very bad state of health, and 
that his friends attribute a great d(jal 
of it to the pain he has sutferetl from 
the critical castigation his Kridymion 
drew down on him in this magazine. 
If it be so, we are most heartily sorry 
for it, and liavc no hesitation in say- 
ing, that had we suspected that young 
author, of being so delicately nerved, 
wc sliould liave administered our re- 
proof in a much more lenient shape 
and style.* The truth is, we from 
the beginning saw marks of feeling 
and power in Mr Keats’ verses, which 
made us think it very likely, he might 
become a real poet of England, pro- 
vided he could be persuaded to give 
up all the tricks of Cockneyism, and 
forsw'ear for ever the thin potations of 
Mr Leigh Hunt. Wc, therefore, 
rated him as roundly as we decently 
could do, for the flagrant affectations 
of those early productions of his. In 
the last volume he has published, wo 
find more beauties than in the former, 
both of language and of thought, but 
wc arc sorry to say, we find abun- 
dance of the same aWrd affectations 
also, and superficial conceits, which 
first displeased us in his writings; — 
and which we are again very 
sorry to say, must in our opinion, if 
persisted in, utterly and entirely pre- 
vent Mr Keats from ever taking his 
place among the pure and classical 
poets of his mother tongue. It is 
quite ridiculous to see how the vanity 
of these Cockneys makes them over- 
rate their own importance, even in 
the eyes of us, that have always ex- 
pressed such plain unviirnished con- 
tempt for them, and who do feel for 
them all, a contempt too calm and 
profound, to admit of any admixture 
of any thing like anger or personal 
spleen. We should just as soon think 
of being wTotli with vermin, indepen- 
dently of their coming into our apart- 
ment^ as we should of having any 
feelings at all about any of these 
people, other than what are excited by 
sealing them in the shape of authors. 
Many of them, considered in any other 
character than that of authors, are, 
wc have no doubt, entitled to he con- 
sidered as very wortliy people inaheir 
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own way. iMr Hunt is said to be a 
very amiable man in his own sphere, 
and we believe him to be so williiipfly. 
Mr Keats wc have often heard spoken 
of in terms of great kindness, and we 
have no doubt his manners and feel- 
ings are calculated to make his friends 
love him. But what has all this to 
do with our opinion .^f tlicir poetry ? 
What, in the name of wonder, does 
it concern us, w'liether these men sit 
among themselves, with mild or with 
sulky faces, eating their mutton steaks, 
and drinking their porter at Highgatc, 
Hampstead, or Lisson Green ? Wha.. 
is there that should prevent us, or 
any other person, that happens not to 
have been educated in the University 
of Little Britain, from expressing a 
simple, undisguised, and impartial 
opinion, concerning, the merits or 
demerits of men that we never saw, 
nor thouglit of for one moment, 
otherwise than as in their capacity of 
authors ? What should hinder us from 
saying, since we think so, that Mr 
Leigh Hunt is a clever wrongheaded 
man, whose vanities have got inwoven 
so deeply into him, that he has no 
cliance of ever writing one line of 
classical English, or tliinking one ge- 
nuine English thought, either about 
poetry or politics ? VA’^liat is the spell 
that must seal our lips, from uttcaiiig 
ail opinion equally plain and perspicu- 
ous concerning Mr John Keats, viz. that 
nature possibly meant him lobe a much 
better poet than Mr I.eigh Hunt ever 
could have been, but that, if he per- 
sists in imitating the faults of that 
writer, he must be eontented to shore 
his fate, and be like him forgotten ? 
Last of all, wh.it should forbid us to 
announce our opinion, that Mr Shelley, 
as a man of genius, is not iiu?rely su- 
perior, cither to Mr Hunt, or to 
Mr Keats, hut altogether out of their 
sphere, and totally incapable of ever 
being brought into tlic most distant 
comparison with cither of them. It 
is very possible, th.it jMr ^ihelley bim« 
self might not be inclined to place 
himself so high above these men as 
we do, but that is his alhiir, not ours. 
We arc afraid that he sliarcs, (at least 
with one of tliem) in an abominable 
sy.'^tcm of belief, concerning Man and 
tne World, tlie sympathy arising out 
of which common belief, may, prp« 


bably sway more than it ought to do 
on both sides. But the truth of the 
matter is tliis, and it is impo^;sible to 
conceal it were wc willing to do so, 
tliat Mr Slielley i.s destined to leave a 
gnat name beliind him, and that we, 
as lovers of true genius, are most an- 
xious that this name sliould ultimate- 
ly be pure as well as great. 

As for the principles and purposes 
of ]\rr S' Hey 's poetry, since we must 
ju;ain recur to that dark part of the 
subject. Wo think they are on the 
whole, more undisguisedly pernicious 
in this volume, than even in his Revolt 
of Islam. Tlicre is an Ode to Liberty 
at the end of the volume, which con- 
tains passages of the most splendid 
beauty, but which, in point of mean- 
ing, is just as wicked as any thing that 
ever reached the world under the 
name of Mr Hunt himself. It is not 
difhcult to fill up the blank which has 
been left by the prudent bookseller, 
in one of the stanzas beginning : 

O that tlie free would stamp the impious 
name, 

« « « 4 

So that tliis blot upon the page of fame, 
Were as a serpent’s path, which tlic light air 
Erases, &c. ^c. 

but the next speaks still more plainly, 
“ 0 that the wise from tlieir bright minds 
would kindle 

Such lamps within the dome of this wide 
world, 

That the pale name of miEST might shrink 
and dwindle 

Into tile HELL from which it first was hurl- 
ed!” 

This is exactly a versification of the 
fouhst sentence that ever issued from 
the lips of Voltaire. Let us hope that 
Percy Bysshe Shelley is not destined to 
leave behind him, like that great ge- 
nius, a name for ever detestable to the 
truly FitKE and the truly wist. He 
talks in bis pretkee about Milton, as 
a Republican,” and a bold inquirer 
into Morals and religion.” Could any 
thing make us despise Mr Shelley’s un- 
derstanding, it would be such an in- 
stance of voluntary bliiulness as this ! 
Let us hope, that ere long a hunp of 
genuine truth may be kindled within 
his bright mind and that be may 
walk in its light the path of the true 
demigods of English genius, having, 
like them, learned to fear God and 
honom* the king.” 
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Comets.-~-M, Encke, Assistant Director 
of tlic Observatory at (iotha, has traced out 
the track of tlie comet whiclt appeared in 
mu, 1795. 1805, and 1819. It is by 
means of an ellipsis of an uncommon form, 
if not absolutely unique, that the orbit of 
lids body (rather to be reckoned among tluj 
jjiaurts than comets) has been traced. That 
(his body is not self-luminous, may be con- 
Mdcred as fully ascertained. 1’bat the tail 
or radiance, emanating from it, was a lucid 
vapour through which rays of light passed, 
runnot be doubted, and so probably is the 
tail of all comets ; and if conlidcnce might 
be placed in an accidental observation of the 
face of the sun, at the time when, by calcu- 
lation, this body should have been passing 
over it, the body was also diaphanous ; — 
otherwise it was so small as to escape the 
notice of the observer, who was then most 
intent on exauuning die spots visible on the 
face of the sun. 

lie markable HuiUStorm, south- 
eastern part of the county of Mayo has been 
'visited by one i)f those awful visitations 
which occur but very rarely in our happy 
and teniiieratc climate. Of its devastating 
effects we Jiave the following description 
and apjialling particulars from a respectable 
gentleman residing in tlie vicinity of Bally- 
hannes : — “ A shower of ice-stones, accom- 
jianicd by a tremendous thunder-storm, fell 
in this district on the 29th June, and in its 
course has caused general destruction. Its 
breadth did not exceed half a mile, which 
it left a perfect ruin — the potato crop cut 
close to the earth— the flax bruised as in a 
mill — the com shattered and blasted, never 
to rise again 1 All the windows within its 
limits arc broken — numerous tamp and 
wild fowl killed by it. Sonae of these 
stones were flat, heavy^ and as large as a 
watch ! the greater iiart of Uie shape, but 
of a larger size than a pigeon’s egg. I have 
seen a bog turf penetrated by them as if 
bulleLs had been shot into it. How far 
.this frightful phenomenon may have run its 
course, I cannot as yet say— possibly into 
the Western Sea. A poor lad, unfortu- 
nately batliing, disregarded its terrific ap- 
proach ; his head is dreadfully cut and in- 
jured : his body partially quite black, and 
covered with contusions. 

Aifiwftphcrkal Plienomcnon. — ■ One of 
those very singular and curious phenomena 
which are occasionally seen among the 
HuU/. mounUina in Hanover, and have 
once or twice been observed on fjoutcr Fell 


in Cumberland, has been seen in Hunting- 
donshire. About half past four o’clock on 
Sunday morning, .luly 16, the sun was 
bhining in a cloudless sky, and the light 
vapours arising from the river Ouse were 
hovering over a little hill near St N cot’s, 
wlien suddenly tlie village of Great f^axtun, 
its farm-houses, barns, dispersed cottages, 
trees, and its different grass Helds, were 
clearly and distinctly visible m a bcautiliil 
aerial picture which extended from cast to 
west about ^100 yards. Nothing could ex- 
ceed the astonishment and admiration of 
the spectator, as he looked at this suipiising 
phenomenon from a gentle declivity in an 
opposite direction, at the distance of half a 
mile, or his regret at its dwijijuvirance in 
about ten minutes.— Cbnmirlr. 

Kkri rival Bultcnj Dr Dana, of Harvanl 

University in America, has eonstructed an 
elertrical battery of plates extremely por- 
table and compact, and from his experi- 
ments, appearing to be very powerful. It 
consists of alternate plates of plate glass and 
tin foil, the glass plates being twt) inches 
larger than those of foil. 'Phe alter, 
nate plates of tin foil are connected toge- 
ther, «. e. Ibt, .‘Id, 5th, 7th, Ac. on one side, 
and the other series, or 2d, itii, 6th, Hlh, 
&c. on tlic other side, slips of tin foil ex- 
tending from the sheet to tlic edge of the 
glass plates for that purpose. These con- 
nexions unite together all the surficcvs, 
which, when tlie battery is charged, ukt by 
induction the same state. A b^attcry n*n- 
structed ill tliis way contains, in the bulk of 
a quarto volume, a very powerful iristiu- 
meiit, and when made of plate gla-^s, it is 
extremely easy, by varnishing the edges, to 
keep the whole of tlie inner surfaces from 
the air, and to retain it in a constant state 
of dry insulation. 

Aniicnt Latin J\JSS,~liiinm Niebuhr, 
Prussian Ambassador to the Holy Sec, has 
again discovered and published sevi ral an- 
cient MSS. hitherto unknown. They arc 
chiefly fragments of Cicero’s Orations pro 
M. Fonteio, and pro C. Ilabirio ; a frag- 
ment of the 91 St book of Livy; two works 
of Seneca, &c. Baron Niebulir has dedi- 
cated this edition to the Pope, by whose 
favour he was enabled to discover these 
literary treasures in the library of the Va- 
tican. 

On Compositim of Milk. — Professor 
Schuber has published •* Researches on 
Milk, and its constituent Principles.” The 
TCbulte of his anal) sis difler greatly from 
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those lately puDlishcd by llerzclias; aijcl 
hence, in the autlior’s opinion, prove the 
great influence of food uml climate on the 
lacteal secretion. 1(X)0 purtb of new milk 
contain IIO of fresh cheese, J>() of fresh 
3 cra}y '21 of butter, 77 of coarse hiigar of 
milk, and 7!i9 of water ; nr in a dry 
state, Vi’O clieesc. 7*87 At/ai, 21>'() but- 
ter, 77*0 sugar of milk, and water. 

1000 parts of skimmed nilk contain 441*6 1< 
dry theesc, S*0t> dry srrai^ 77*94> sugar of 
milk, and StiO*:!! water. ItKM) parts of 
cream conLoiii 240 butter, 113 cheese, C 

’(liy and 721 whey. Lastly, 721 parts of 
wliey contain 60 coar.-e i>ugar of milk.— - 
These observations were rmule at llofwyf 
which h some distance from the mount aiiii , 
and wliere the cows arc kept constantly in 
the stable, so that the milk myst be nearly 
the same as in other Hat countries. 

P I eservation of Anmfil limlksloj Mams 

of Wood- Vinegar Mr Stot/e, tOimthecary 

at Halle, lias discovered a method of purify- 
ing vinegar from wood, by treating it with 
sulphuric acid, mangancs«‘, and common 
salt, and afUrwaids distilling it over. For 
this mcthwl he has obtained a prize from 
the [lo>al Society of Ciottingen 'fids gen- 
tleman has likewh>e verilii'd the niethwl ))ro- 
poved hv Professor IMeineke in 181 1, of 
presening meat by means of vinegar from 
wood, and by continued treatment with the 
same acid has converttd bodies into mum- 
UliCH. 

Petrified Trte at. f/otecaddev/A.— An inter- 
fcsiing specimen of ‘ organic lemalns’ was last 
week hud open at the quarry behind ('owcad- 
dens. It consi-jts of part ot a tree, or at least . 
the representation of one, of about six feet m 
circumference, rising about two feet from 
the root, which is partly uncovered, and is 
been spreading out in every direction. It is 
about twenty feet from the surface, and may 
probably have been entire, or nearly so, 
but has been cut away in former operations 
in the quarry. 'J'he substance of it seems, 
in no respect, to differ from the surrounding 
mass, which is a coarse granular freestone ; 
and the surtacc is coveted with a thin 
coating of a black shining substance, 
resemliling coal, representing what was 
formerly the exterior integument of Uie 
bark. Several interesting questions Occur 
to the speculatist upon such appearances; 
but we can only at present remark, that 
they do not appear to be at all satislactorily 
accounted for on the ordinary theory of pe- 
trifaction. 

The patent IVater Engine.’-— The general 
appearance of tlie water engine, whiclr has 
been invented by Mr Dickson, engineer of 
this town, much resembles tlic steam en- 
gine, there being several parts of the former 
) contrived, that water, when applied to it, 
works with the smoothness of an elastic 
fluid. 

The water comes in a pipe from the re- 
servoir to the cylinder of tlie engine, in tins. 


by its natural weight, corresponding to the 
pressure of llie steam, and if theic can be 
got a dcclikity from tlic cylinder, (he suc- 
tion of the water in the pipe letuling from 
the cylinder corresponds to the condensa- 
tion. Taking the force ujyon the piston of 
a common steam engine, at 18 Ihs upon 
every bquare inJi, which 1$ allowing 3 lbs 
for pressure, and 1.) lbs for the condensa- 
tion, a ailumn of w'ater -10 feet high will 
have the same force u|wn the piston, :uid 
although ♦he whole height may be above Uie 
cylinder, yet the power will lie iindiminish- 
cil, if there dioiild be 34 feet leading from 
tlie cylinder, and in that case, the pressuro 
and suction will be the same as in a com- 
mon steam engine. As tlie water engine 
can be accoinmodaled to a fall of any licigbt 
above it, and retain tlic power of the water 
for 34 feet perpend iculiir below where the 
cylinder is placed, (the fall botli to or from 
the cylinder may be at any slope) it will 
work with a great pi»wer in some situations, 
where an oversliot water wheel, even of the 
diameter of 30 feet, will have \ery little ef- 
fect. 

Besides the benefit that may be dcrival 
from using the water engine on a large 
scale, the great coinenience from tlic email 
space occiipieil, the freedom from damp, 
and the safety from explosions or lire, 
makes it an object to gentlemen, raaimfac- 
turcis, or others, having reservoirs or die 
moans of collecting water on the top of their 
house, who wish a small power, for useful 
purposes, exerci'jc, or amusement. 

jlHsiiduiion.—TUii’ singular mode of 
discovering the various ebsordens of tlie 
chest, by percussion, was, we believe, first 
suggest^ by Avenbrugger, a physician of 
Vienna, who published a work on the Mibject, 
since translated by .M. €orvissart. A me- 
moir has lately been presented to the French 
academy, by M. Lacnnce, detailing the va- 
lioiis mcxles of employing thus discovery. 
Among others, M. L. recommends the use 
of a tube, with thick sides, or a cylinder 
pierced along its axis, with a narrow aper- 
ture. This, on being applied to the chest 
of a person in good health, who is speaking 
or .singing, produces a sort of trembling 
noise, more or less distinct ; but if an ul- 
cer exists in tlie lungs, a very singular p)ic- 
nomenon happens, 'fhe voice of the sick 
person can no longer be heard by the car at 
liberty; the whole of the sound passing 
along tlie aperture of tlie cylinder, to the 
observer. Commissioners appointed by tlie* 
French Academy have verified the experi- 
ment in various cast's of consumption. 

Easif nmk uf dclcrmming the SohubUity 
of Salts in JVuter,-^A valuable paper on 
(]lii9 subject has been published by M. Gay 
Lussac. His method consists in agitating 
the water with a greater quantity of salt 
tlian it will dissolve at a given temperature, 
till It ceases to taker up any more. The li- 
qui<l is then pliiceil in a balanced FW^euce 
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inclined on a knnd-bath, and allowed 
to remain till the whole water is driven ofll 
I’)!! the flask beinj; wei^^hed again, the in- 
crease of* wciglit will denote the quantity of 
enlt co!)tnined in the liquid, previously sa- 
turated, subjected evaporation. 

Carmi/fc. — A new process for preparing 
carmine, and depriving it of the usual yel- 
low shade, has lately been discovered by 
M. Von (irotthus. To effect this, M. G. 
employs ammonia, and subsetjucntly acetic 
acid and alcohol, which gives to it a per- 
manent and vivid colour. 

Impiovi'd mode vf prhtiing copper^ 

jplatrs A late number of the Annales de 

Chimic, treating on the progress of French 
industry, announces a discovery by M. 
Gonord, by the adoption of which, engraved 
])lates, of a large atlas size, may be ailapted 
to an edition in octavo, without any reduc- 
tion of the copper from whence the impres- 
sion is obtained. 

Mrfhndof Prcxrn'inij' Vc^M-h — \n Ame- 
rican fillip now at ('owes, built with spruce 
and white oak, sixteen ycais ago, has all 
her original timbeis and plank^^ in the most 
perfect state of prestn vation and sourdnefi*^, 
owing to her having been, while on the 
stocks, filled up between the timbers with 
salt ; and whenever she has been opened for 
examination filled up again. 

Prht' Quest Vai iation of the Com- 

The Royal Academy of ('openhagen 

proposes the following prize question 

Nuni inclinatio et vis acus magneticie 
iisdem, quibus decliuatio, diurnus varia- 
tionibus sunt subjeette ? Niim etiam lon- 
giores, ut decliuatio, Iiabcnt circuifus ? 
Nuin denique has variationcs certis finibus 
circumscriberc possumus?” The prize is 
50 Danish ducats. 

Ivory Paper. — The Society for the en- 
couragement of Alts, Manufactures, and 
Commerce, have voted thirty guineas to Mr 
S. Eiiisle, for his communication on the 
method of making ivory paper for the use 
of artists. He produced, before the Com- 
mittee of the Society, several specimens of 
his ivory paper, about the eighth of an inch 
thick, and of superficial dimensions, much 
larger than the largest ivory : the surface 
was hard, smooth, and perfectly even. On 
trial of these, by some of the artists, mem- 
bers of the society, it appears that colours 
may be washed off the ivory paper more 
completely than from ivory itself, and that 
the proceifs may be repcxated three or four 
' times on the same surface, without rubbing 
up the grain of the paper. It will also, 
with proper care, bear to be scraped with 
the edge of a knife, without becoming 
rough. 

New Memoirs (f TAnm'us. — Professor 
Afzelius, of Upsal, is about to publish 
memoirs of the celebrated Linnfnis, writ- 
ten by himself, the manuscript of whicli 
was some time ago found in the University 
of (Jpsal. The work will, we hear, be 
transhiicd into French, (German, and Eng- 


lish. I.ord Strangford lias undertaken the 
English translation. 

Aiiij7ial Miigmfism — The Royal Aca- 
demy of Sciences at Rerlin have proposed 
animal magneti.'jiu as a prize subject, es- 
says on which are to be rewarded in Au- 
gust lrt20. It is desired that the plieno- 
mena known by the name of animal mag- 
nct’^m he described so as to admit of a po- 
sitive judgment respecting thcii nature ; and 
it is observed that, tliougli there arc many 
difliculties attached to the subject, still it 
appears that the number of facts ascertained 
is such as to admit the hope that, in the 
present state of the pliysical sciences, some 
light may be thrown on animal magnetism, 
when the probability of these facts has been 
estimated, and when their analogy v/itli the 
better understood phenomena of natural 
sleep, dreams, sonmnnilnilism not mag- 
netic, and many nervous aflectioiis, hii'. been 
established. The academy also would be 
glad to receive essays on the medical pro- 
perties of magnetism. The prize is RUO 
ducats, and no nj'mioirs can be leccived 
after 3d August 1820. 

Ethnoii}uj>lii(’ Miiwh })!, — Under the 
title of the Kihnngrupltic Mnscimiy in 
a foreign journal, we learn that a col- 
lection is fonned at Gottingen, which is 
now very complete, of the dresses, fashions, 
ornaments, utensils, arms, and idols of all 
the nations which inhabit the islands and 
the shores of the Great Ocean. Beginning 
at the north, these people arc the S.unoiedes, 
the Techoukchis, the Kamtchadales, the (Ju- 
riles, the Eleuths, the natives ol’ Dunalasba, 
of Kadiak, — then the inhabitants of China, 
of Japan, of Thibet ; — those of the Sand- 
wich Islands, of Otaheite, &c. Even the 
miserable Patagonians of Terra del Kuego, 
the most soutliern point of the globe, have 
furnished their necklaces of shells to this 
Museum. Among the most curious articles 
contained, are complete suits of clothing 
made of New Zealand hemp ; overalls 
against rain made of lish-skin, and the cloth- 
ing made of furs of Kadiak and the north- 
west coast of America ; also the imple- 
ments for tatooing, and the mourning-dress 
of Otaheite ; tlie needles made of fish-bones ; 
the thread made of tlie tendons of animals, 
and the beautiful patterns wrought by the 
natives of the north-west coast of America ; 
with instruments apparently the most un- 
couth and clumsy. Resides the curiosity 
of this collection, it may furnish materials 
for thinking to the philosopher and the 
philanthropist. The nrst may reflect on 
the inflnite diversity of tastes, and die pains 
.taken by man, the lord of the creation, to 
obtain additional beauty of person beyond 
what Nature has appointed — the final pur- 
pos'* of such pains and labour, in many 
cases, also, such suf&rings and ineonve- 
nienccs^the exertion and diligence used to 
convert the boimties of Nature to his own 
ine— whether bestowed on the vegetable 
or the aniuml crcalion^the dexterity and 
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skill, tlie patience, also, consumed in this 
])iirsiiit. 'i'hc philanthropist will rejoice in 
the reflection, that in every part of tlie 
\\orI(l Nature has provtiieti for t)ie welfare 
of man, and ,mncth'ing man : it rests with 
him to turn to account, and to apply ac- 
ctirding to his inclination and purposes, 
wliatcver of non-neccssaries strike his et'e, 
or captivate his fancy This employs liis 
lei^>ure ; and though ofien frivolous, is un- 
<]uestionably better than that idleuess wbiclj 
consumes time and life in total unproduc- 
tiveness. To render this Museum com- 
pletely what its name imports, a repre- 
,scntation of people, the variations of fa- 
shion should he obtained, from time to 
time, where practicable, or at least dcli- 
iiL'iitions of them; by which means past 
ages might be brought under the inspection 
of the observer, no less than the most dis- 
tant parts of t!ie world ; and nations calling 
thtniselves ch 1 1 no less tlian others to 
which we kindly apply the appellation sa~ 
or lun lutions. 

mrrtid >u*i (it RoHir Count Blacas, 

h’rcnch Ambassador at Home, lias caused 
cxc.iv.ilions to be made for several months 
in t)u‘ 'IVinple of Venus at Home, 
built by Adiian, situated between the Co- 
liseum and the Temple of Peace. They are 
supennicndcd by M. Pea, one of the Anti- 
quarians of Italy, and by M. Landon, an 
architect, and a pensioner of the King of 
I‘'r.u3cc, The excavations which have been 
made near the Arch of Titus, have been at- 
(emlcd with results which were not expected. 
Tl'cv found there six wliitc (irecian marble 
stqis, ivlrich conducted them to tlie poitico 
of ilie buried temple, and a large pedestal 
whicli siippoits tlie sifp-^, a part of tlie an- 
<ieiit w'.'iy, live f(?et and a half in breadth 
and ihiuy in length, on wliich a balustrade 
of wliite ninrhle was supported, the frag- 
ments of wliuli have been found. Oppo- 
site to the 7\MU])Ie of Peace they have dis- 
covered two pillars of Phrygian marble, two 
b et ill diameter, w itii a (’orinthian capital 
t)f beautiful workmansliip, uu entire entabla- 
iiiie (overed witli oriiarnems, in a very good 
stjle, and seven! Corinthian bases- All 
tlusi* line fragments are in the siunc order. 
In till’ same place have been found the re- 
mains of several piivate habitations, which 
hatl been taken down by Adrian, in order to 
make rotsm for his Ti’inple. Two rooms 
si ill exist, wliich are decorated with paint- 
ings : they have evidently suffered from 
some local fire, for a great quantity of cal- 
»ined materials and broken marbles have 
])Cfn found. They have also found two 
human skeletons, some pieces of terra cotta, 

XI hitle bust of Bacchus, and several orna- 
ments in bronze and marble. 

Jtmvers in Europe. — 'J’herc exists at tills 
time, in Bohemia, in the lordship of Wet- 
tingau, the domain of Piince Schwftrtzcn- 
berg, a colony of bea\trs, A 

river (ioldhach ; the indusdy Of tlitwjfelds 
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in nothing to that of their bretliren whicli 
inhabit the great rivers and lakes of North 
America. 'I'he abundance of willows which 
adorns the hanks of tliis river, furnishes 
them with both food and dwelling; in sum- 
mer tlicy eat the leaves, and in winter the 
branches. 

Th. 1 t the beaver was formerly an inhabi- 
tant of Kuroj)0, up^ars evidently, from the 
numerous traces ot beaver dams which arc 
still remaining^in various parts. It has long 
been qU' duned, whether tlie original race 
was extinct in Gennuny ; as appeaninces of 
their excursions were noticeable from time 
to time ; but our authority for the present 
aniclo docs not go so far as to determine 
that these on the estate of Prim e Schwart- 
zenberg are of the indigenous hr^-cd ; they 
may be modern importations ; like Uiosc of 
the late Sir Joseph Banks into England, 
where they are novelties, although tficy 
w^erc anciently even numerous in oui U.ind ; 
and were also inhabitants of Ireland, where 
some of tjicir constructions still remain. 
The creature is well known in the Wtich 
language, under tlie name of “ tlic fish-tail 
animal,** a very descriptive a])))e]lation ; 
many astounding talcs of other times an- 
nounce its wonderful powers and properties ; 
and it still forms the crest of an ancient 
coat of arms. The animals common to 
America and to Eiirojic are so few, that every 
instance capable of verification becomes in- 
teresting to . the naturalist, and not less to 
the philosophical historian, as evincing the 
connection and communication between the 
old and the new continent, in ages past. 

Lycopus Enropfrus At;*, rcamimaulrd in 
phtcc of Peruvian /ior/c.^M. He, Pn>- 
fessor of the Materia Medica at tlie Ve- 
terinary School of Turin, has discovernl, 
ill a common plant, a real succedaneum 
for l^eruvian bnrk. Tliis plant is found 
in Piedmont, and principally in marshy 
places, as if Providence Inul intend- 
ed to place the remedy by the side of the 
evil. It is the Lycopns Europwus of Lin- 
naeus, and called by the peasants of Pied- 
mont the Herb of China, The trials and 
experience of M Bo give every coiifidcncc 
in its efficacy. 

Accntfjtt^ of three thousand and sixty- 
four diffirent Ftctl. Acler- 

burg, counsellor of state to the Emperor of 
Ku.s$ia, lias lately published, in I/jA pages, 

** A View of all the known Languages ami 
their dialects.*' In this view we find in ali 
9S7 Asiatic, 587 I'mropean, 276 African, 
and 1,264 Anicricun languages and dialects, 
enumerated and classed : a total of H,064. 

Letters from ('anton report the successful 
prosecution of Mr Morrison's labours, in 
the printing of his ('hinesc Dictionary. The 
iipcond part was begun in April 1811 ; thp^t^' 
volume consists of a thousand printed pa^ ^ v 
in 4U), and contains above 12,000 cj 
characters, tlie most in use, with ny !' 

examples. In I'ebruary 1819, 6' * 

4 T 
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conipiisuij; nu:ir SOOO characters, were com- 
pit ted, 'riie priritiuj.' oF all the volumes of 
iliis' important work wi*l occiij)y a .space of 
hardly le!?s llian ten years. 

(xUT.rc 

[Josini<(l>!r luxfff'tfioit. — The labour tin* 
attentions, and die hazards of the moiik.s 
of St llernaid, who inhabit the highest 
regiv>ns of die Alps, are well known, nor 
«-an any conoichratc person, wliether or not 
he ha.s been assisted by their exeriioiiK and 
hospitality, widihoW the praise due to that 
compassionate fraternity. Jlut it is not so 
well known timt a faimilar inoiiUition exists 
among die defiles of Mount Olympus ; or, 
at least, an institution that has m view the 
same purposes, and employ.) the .se.uic 
means. It is maintained hy live \illages, 
the inhabjt.ints of vihicli pay no kind of tax; 
but are bouml to gi\e tlieji a^sistance to *dl 
tra\ellfTs \eho cu'ss the mount. mis; and to 
serve tliuu as guides. 'I'hey disjiar^e ibis 
bonoiiralde task, with tb«j ‘ru'fitest alacrity 
and good me.n.igcmcnt : and, hkC the bene- 
vohnt rtligiou) ahc uly atliukd to, they tin- 
j)liiy the .sagacicy of dogs, to discover Iravcl- 
lei' wlto may have been «o unfortunate as to 
be bulk'd beneath the snow. 

!\(vidt'Td thu.^Qsli'ion to The 

(’ontinenl lias alfecLtd to con-ider 15ntaiii as 
the seat of tuietde ; and not a few fu it'or 
have lv..en spoiled on Uic supposed disposi- 
tion of die natives of our island to seek re- 
fuge in an unbnowii world f’loni troubles 
felt in this : especially Iroiu that must dis- 
contented condition, too often attendant on 
too extensive capabdiia s of eiijoynuent — 
fuh.tf. AV(' lecolJua one, in the torm of an 
epitapli, which, said the wits of Paiis, 
might serve for constant application on the 
grave-stones of Imndon : 

Cl f-of .lonn Hos iul, t kmt, 

<,)uj sr* pv.'nilit pour .''i, loaOUiiuvci. 

But, ccitaliily, at tliis iiiomeiit, the num- 
ber of Suicides in the city of T.ondou, not- 
withstanding the glooms and tlie fogs of the 
climate, bears no proportion to that of 
Paris: the year JHlf) counted no less than 
Ihnr himdu'd and seven fn-sir in.stances of 
disastrous self- destruction. To what tins 
may be owing is not unworthy the consider- 
ation of the statesmiin as well as of the 
philanthropi.st ; perhaps, wc ought also to 
add, of die truU religious mind, as well u.s 
of the mere worldiing, or man of pleasure ; 
for, it will be recollected, that tliis refers to 
the gay capital of the (Irande Nation. 

JDuring the year -IS 19 the number of 
deaths in Paris, was S!2,137 ; die birtlis 
were 23,263. 

An extraordiqary phenomenon was lately 
bserved at Augsburg. .\t day-breiik tivo 
'jnous bodies ajipeured on cacli side of 
t 4 .fl. The sun itself, was surrounded by 
was it citcle not entirely closed. In the 
of U^oni minutes after six to with- 
translatelcs* seven, the giounU was 


covered with tvanspaient dew; and after 
sunset a thick fog avo'.o. 

aMSS, (liv'i>vrr{d — Tlie learned 
world may reas(»n:ihjv i^pect in a few years, 

louiplitc- .'iiid ptileef ti' tuslatioijh of Phi- 

tMih, :-'il*mt, J.ivy, 'J’acitus, .'\ri')totli\ 
Hippot lates, A:c. from the Arabic; tin- 
l‘'rench have been lately .e-siduous in thou 
researches after such Arabian tixasmcs 

M. Giardm, the b’rench amb i^'iidor at 
Constantinople, has sent to P.uis iil'tcen 
Valuable works in Arabic, from tlu- imperial 
l.ibraiy at Constantinople, among winch 
arc the complete works of Plutarch and 
Herodotus ! 

The work.s of Aristotle, Ilipjiocratc.s, 
I i\\, Tacitii.s, Sallust, ^c. are known to 
li.ive been .translated into Arabic, and 
might be uncovered and purcha ed by wcll- 
diiected search after them, at has, xMoiOceo, 
or some other ports of or South Ikir- 

bary. — Mr .laik.oo, in liis vircnt tMvel-) in 
those countries, ann.-x'ed to Shah - 1 nv’s Ac- 
count of 'rinibuct'*o .Old Hon-. I, page Ik’-k 
sajfs, “ It is more itimi prob.ible, lli.at i!ic 
works of many Cicek and Isonian authois, 
translated dining the leni of A” .bi.in Icarn- 
jiv}:, are to be Jomul in die hands of hteiarv 
inrb’vidiiHl.s, in several pails of West and 
Sotidi Barhary !” 

Mr .Jacks, librarian to the Boyal Libiaiy 
at Bamberg, has dreovered there a m;nui- 
script of the lioman history of luitropais', 
which W'.xs jirohably brought from Borne liy 
the limperoT Hemy, tlie founder of the 
Bishopric of Bamhcjs;’. 'J'he IMS. is more 
com]i](‘te than anv of the best editions hi- 
therto jHibh'k'ed of this .author, and very 
likely to coir. cl a number of take readings. 
J’rofcs&or (bn Her, of Cologne, had previoiib- 
ly discovered in the iloyal Libraiy, a MS. 
of I.ivy. 

Profc'. 01 Cianicr, at Kiel, discovered Iw o 
yeai.s ago, in the Idirary of the (kinvent ol 
St (hdlin, a MS. ol* llie eleventh century, 
conlaiiiiiig illustration^ of .Juvenal, wliicli 
are haid to be of gu'o.ter importance tli.iu 
any hitherto known. He has now publidi- 
cd a specimen on OLe'!..Mon of the kingki 
birth-day, under the title oi* Specimen nev.*' 
cditionib schol.istita^ .luvemiiis. 

iiadiad Ten The article sold in Lon- 

don, under this name, we Jiiid to he a com- 
position of tl’c cheapest herbs ; 'vi/. balm, 
rosemary, mint, agi inoii}’, aad colt’s fiu't. 
This may be prepared et the i.iU; of abouf 
eight ]iencc a pound, aklioiigli usually re- 
tailed to the ])ublie at three shiilingh. It 
may also be ^noper to observe, that the 
•ihovc composition, unlike the foreign tea, 
i& stimulating only, and theiefore its long 
conUiiued use must be injurious to the ncr- 
vou') system. 

Fata A/o;^f/««.—This singular and cu- 
rioiw plu’nomcnon, winch U occasionally 
seen near the Bay of N.iples, and wiiich is 
nearly allied to the si wdl knowiv 

ill w'us observed m lliiniijigdon- 

shire, jduring the late liot wt. x'her. The 
i 
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'lun was shilling in a cIou(lles«i sky, and tlie 
light vajMiinN, ai’ising from the nver Ouzc, 
were ho\ering over a little hill, near St 
Neot’s ; when .-uddenly the village of Great 
r.'ixton, Its thini-houscs, bart.s, dirpmcd 
vHittnges, jjid indeed, the whole of its beauti- 
lul and [)i».tiirrsqiie sccnerj’, were distinctly 
visible ill tliese vapours, forming a splendid 
au 'uil picture, which cKu-nded from cast to 
west, for several hundrcxl yards. This na- 
tural panorama lasted for about ten nii- 
initt-o, anil was visible from a neighbouring 
declivity, (about half a mile from Great 
Maxtor,. 

Ucd Fire — Tile beautiful red tire wdiich 
is now so frequently used in the theatres, i 
compo'.pd of the following ingredients ; forty 
parts of dry nitrate of strontian, thirteen 
parts of linely powdered sulphur, tive parts 
of chlorate of poiasli, and four parts of sul- 
plmret of antimony. 'J'hc chlorate of pot- 
ash, and sLiljdmrcl of antimony should be 
IMiwdcrcd scp.iiately in a mortar, and then 
mixed together on paper ; after which they 
may he addetl (o tlie other ingredients, pre- 
viously powdered and mixed. 

— At no time during the 
highcsl rage of IJiblioniaiiianisni, did books 
of laiity bear higher prices than at the con- 
cluding sale of' Air Ilindley's library. 'I'he 
•Miiipeiition lor old poetical tracts and biil- 
/ads w.'i, unexampled : — 


eniijic Infellii(. nrc. fiDS 

No. 87 A small collection of rocii- 

cal Tractft, 8vo — JO 0 
1<50 Battel between Frogs and 

Alice >.^10 lb 0 

500 Peele's Pageant, 1501, (1 

leavcs) l.i 0 

632 WinsUinley's Audley Fhitl 17 17 0 

635 Kngravings of Wilton (har- 
den — — — ^,^56 1 1* 0 

698 Wits Bedlam L> 0 

722 Father llubbanPs Tales ^^13 13 0 

917 li ^'Sory of Two Knglish 

lA>»’ers, 1561 10 6 

922 The Alastive or Voiing 

Whelp 25 10 0 

930 The more the merrier ,.2(> 0 0 

966 Whetstone’s Fife of tlio F. 

of Bedfonl 23 2 0 

1 125 Collection of Poetical Bal- 

lads from 1610 to 1670 192 0 0 

1126 — Ditto from 

1670 to ItfSO ,.18.5 15 0 

1127 Ditto JVom 

1679 to 1685^^ 171. 6 O 

1128 Ditto 5 voF. 231 0 O 

11:50 Ditto 13 1 0 

The three Jirst collections of lialliids, ami 
of halfpenny am! penny songs, weie bought 
by the M.mpiis or' liuckinghaim 'rhe tive 
volumes of the same kind by Mr Ueber. 
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A^ Fssr.y on the i^emunciiess, Authen- 
tuity, Credibility, and lii-.[)iration of the 
Dolv Sciiptarc.s ; inciiuiiog a CriJical Inves- 
figatioii of the Contradictions whicl) are as- 
serted to exist in tla* Nieied Writini*/. ; by 
Thomas Jlartweil Horne, M.A. of Sidolin’s 
College, Cambridge, author ( f ilic Jntro- 
Jiututn lo the ( /un jl Study and iCiiowkdgc 
<.f tl.e Bible; Dcimu llcuited, or Plain llca- 
-.oiis To’- being a Clirisiiaii ; ami the Scripiure 
Ib'ctioA* of the 'f unity statui and defemkd. 

Mr f.gaii lias in tlie prts<!, anew and ori- 
gins! Woik, enti'ial, *• Lite m London, 
iir,- '?ay and Night Scenfs of .L:rry iiaw- 
ihoni, l‘.sq. accompanitd by iiis elegant 
Fiieril, I'ori’Uliian Tom, in tlieir Hambies 
ami .Sai'ces through the Metropolis.” It 
will be compleU'(l in aliont Twelve Num- 
liers, each Number iiiust.\,ted with three 
cli.u'.u teiititic coloiiri'i olat^.s. '’flic scerMy 
wdl be diaw'n liom /i'u> i/ji, by Kobeit 'Jjjjj^ 
George ( uiicksliimi..''^ 


Mr Biooksiiaw, (.author of that cdehi ated 
woik, the “ Pomona Britannica,”; will 
sJiortly jiroduce t)ic first two puits of an en- 
tirely now work on fruir, emitlid, tlie 
“ Jloiticuhurul Uepobitory,” coUtainiiig tie- 
lineutiuns of the best vaii'jties oi the dillL-r- 
tnt speaes of Liigl.sh ini:L : to winch arc 
added, the blos.-oms .md leaves, in tliose 
instances in wvicli tiiev .ju judged ncces- 
Biiry, accompanied n.tli mil dv.^ciqiiions of 
their vaiioiis propcit /s, <’ov,jr time of upen- 
iiig, and directu>’u r i 'laming llicm, so us 
to produce a li'iign ■ uccession of truit ; such 
being jiomt.'i i.ut ns me particularly calcu- 
Jaud li’r ep' u waUt, and for forcing. It 
wiirbc uiO'pictcd III about twenty. six jiarts, 
price .5s. e ;ch. 

, The History and Antiquities nf the C»v 
Icgiatc (bmeh ot 8t Pal nek, Dublin, n 
quarto V .hniic, wir/i engraviugs ; !r ' 

M. .Ma»?.ou, Ivsq. 

Shortly will bo rmhlishcd, 
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(ieorgia, Persia, Armenia, ancicr\t Baby- 
lonia, &c. during the years 1817-1820; by 
Sir Robert Kcr Porter. 

Preparing for tlie press, Letters from 
Spain, giving an account of the principal 
historical and political events that have oc- 
curred in that country, from the period of 
Ferdinand the Seventh’s return in 1814, 
until the Revolution ; also anecdotes and 
observations on public characters, religion, 
literature, and manners. 

A fourth volume of Mr LinganVs His- 
tory of England, comprising the reigns of 
Henry VIII. and Edvard VI. 

In the press, Rome in the Nineteenth 
Century, in three volumes. 

R. Ackemiann has in the pre&s, Histori- 
cal Sketches of the Cossack Tribes, illus- 
trated with ]ithogra})hic portraits, drawn 
from life, in 1815, during tlie campaign in 
Paris ; super-royal, 4to 

A new edition of Mr Bingham’s Oriffints 
Eccleswuticfc ; or Antiquities of the Chris- 
tian Church ; with a biographical account 
of the author, by his great grandson, the 
Hcv. Richard Bingham, B.C. L. 

The Life of Anne Boleyn, Queen of 
Henry VIII. ; by Miss Bcnger. Being the 
first of a series of historical female patriots. 

A New Metrical Version of the Psalms; 
by the Rev. 11. N. Turner of Llcnton. 

An Account of the Naval and Militaiy 
Exploits which have distinguished the Reign 
of George III. witli coloured plj'tes ; Mr 
Aspin. 

Traits and Trials, a navel, in 2 vols. 

Facts authentic in Science anti Religion ; 
by the Rev. W. ('tnvhcrd ; consisting of 
two parts in one voliiiiic quarto ; containing 
upwards of GOOO extracts illustrative of 


Scripture, from nearly 1IX)0 different au- 
thors ; besides Mr Cowherd’s own remarks. 

A scries of designs for private dwellings, 
litliographcd, in quarto ; comprising per- 
spective elevations, and plans of the several 
stories, witli explanatory references; by 
T. Iletlgeland. 

An Api>endix to the description of Paris, 
by Madame Donieier, is in the press. 

Anti-Scepticism ; or an Inquiry into the 
nature and philosophy of langmige as con- 
nected with the Sacred Scriptures ; by the 
author of the Philosophy of Elocution, 

A Treatise on the Plague, designed to 
prove it contagious, from facts founded on 
the author’s experience, during the vi.siut- 
tion of Malta in 1813; with observations 
on its prevention, character, and treatment; 
by Sir A. B. Faulkner, M. D. Fellow of 
the Royal College of Physicians, &c. &c. 

Lcct\ires on the book of Revelation, 
being the substance of forty four discourses 
preached atOlney; by Rev- II. Gauntlctt. 

A new edition of Fleury’s Manners and 
Customs of the ancient Israelites, with ad- 
ditions, and a life of the author ; by Adam 
Clarke, L.L.D. F.A.S. 

In two octavo volumes, The Holy Bible, 
arranged in chronological and historical or- 
der, that the whole may be read in one uni- 
form connected history ; by the Ucv. (I. 
Townsend. 

The Scripture Testimonies to the Divi- 
nity of (’hribt, collected and illustrated by 
the Ucv, G. Holden ; in one volume, Hvo. 

A narrative of the Persecutions I'f tlic 
Protestants in the South of France, durin:; 
the years 1H14, 1815, and 18U); by Mark 
Wilks, in one volume, octavo, illustrated 
with a cliart of tlie department of tlie Gard. 


LDINBUUGIL 


The Rev. Dr Chalmers, Minister of St 
John’s Church, Glasgow, has in the press a 
volume of Discourses on “ The Application 
of Christianity to the Commercial and Ordi- 
nary Aftairs of Life,” Svo. Price 8s. bds. 
The work will be published about the be- 
ginning of November. 

An Appendix to Dr Gilchrist's Guide to 
the Huidoostaiiuc, in which every word in 
that very valuable work will be explained, 
and each marked with the Initial Roman 
Letter of the name of the language, whe- 
ther Hlndiiwci^ Sanscrit, Arabic, or Persic, 
from which it appears to be derived ; by 
Alexander Nivison. Preacher of the Gos- 
pel, and Teacher of the Oriental Languages 
\in Edinburgh. 

ter Proposals are issued for publishing Dis- 
was'jtiors oh the A'/iSdes’ Creed, trans- 
of Upfrora the J.atin o» Herman . Witsius, 
translateid followed with Notes, eriticid and 
V, by the Kev. Donald Fraser, 


Kennoway. The original work contiuis .nl- 
miruble illustrations and defences of the grand 
Doetiines of Revelation, and is particularly 
distinguished by an animated strain of tvaii- 
gelical and fervent piety. Competent judges 
imve esteemed it equally worthy of attLii- 
tioii with the author’s celebrated treatise un 
the and have regretted that 

hitlierto it has been inaccessible to the bbig- 
lisli reader. The translation now ofi* ud 
to the public is recommended by the Bov. 
Dr Peddie, us “ faithful, and as conveying 
not only the sense of the author, but a con- 
siderable portion 7)f his spirit and maniur.” 
The notes are intended to illustrate what to 
some might appear difficult and obscure, and 
partly to offoitl a little fartlier assistance to 
the inquisitive reader on vtuious subjects 
of sacred criticism. Every effort has been 
used to render this translation equally .suited 
to clergy and laity, to the established (’hris- 
tian, and the young inquit er. 'I'iic work 
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wiU consist of two volumes Hvo, of nearly 
()(K) pages each ; and it will go to the puss 
in the month of October, if f/ujtc s/mf/ 
u svfft,cinii numht'^ of suhst.t ihi)s to 

tfir t.ipni<n' of 

Illustrations of Pliruiulogy; by S-i 
Ot'orge S. Mackenzie, Bart. L.iS. K. 


,•* for PuI)fic(ttii)7K 

one volume 8vo, with l(i cngravingN 'I'liis 
work is undei taken for the purjiOHi* of giv- 
ing a sucdnrt, ami, as far as jwssible, a 
p. jnUar viiw of t).e new Sy»ten) (>f IMiiloso- 
piiy, iiiid of furni>hjng the student with the 
means of satisfying h.nisclf of its truth, by 
instructing him in ilie an of observing. 


iNIONTIILY LIST OK NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LONDON. 


lUllLlOOllAPllV. 

A fataloguc of the Library of the Athen- 
;eumat Liverpool. 

Anderson's Catalogue of Medical Books. 
Is. 6d. 

Simeo's (’atalogue of Illuniiiiatcd Books, 
Prints, Ac. for 1820. 2s. (id. 

BIOGIlAl'IlV. 

Original Letters to the lion. Henry 
Flood, principally from Lord Charlcniont, 
Ito. iHs. 

The Life of Queen Anne Boleyn, with 
notes, forming No VII. of Sniccton’s 
Tracts. .5s. (id. 

J'ostlmmoiis I.etters from various cele- 
brated men ; addressed to b'rancis Cidnum 
and (icorge Colman, the elder ; with anno- 
tations and occasional remarks ; by George 
(’olinan, the younger, 4to. IT, 5s. 

Letters from Mrs Uclany, (widow of Dr 
1*. iltlriny) to Mrs Fr.uicis Hamilton, from 
tlie year 17711 to 1788; comprising many 
vinpublishcd and interesting anecdotes of 
their late IMajeslies and the Uoyal Family, 
8vo. O’s. 6d, 

IlOTANr. 

Green's Botanical Dictionary, or Univer- 
sal Herbal, 2 vols 4to, with plates, colour- 
ed and plain. 

'I’he Botanist's (.'ompanion, or an Intro- 
duction to the knowledge of practical Bo- 
tany, and the uses of plants, 2 vols 12mo. 
12s. 

jrUASlA. 

rrometheus Unbound; a lyiical drama, 
ill four acts, with othek pocm.'j ; by Percy 
Bysshe Shelley, 8vo. 9s. 

A Dramatic Synopsis ; containing an Es- 
say on the Political and Moral Use of 
Theaties. 5s. 

Edda ; or, the Hermit of Wark worth ; a 
melo-drama ; by Edward Ball, 2s. 

EDUCATION. * 

The establishments of JOmaniicl de Fel- 
knberg at Hoffwyl, considered with re- 
ference to their claims upon the attention of 
men m public stations; by the Count Louis 
lie Vicllevieillc. 2s. 

The Young Lady's Guide to Practical 
Aritlimetic and Book-keeping ; by C. Mor- 
iison. .‘js. tid. 


A Selection of Greek Sentences, with an 
Index and J.cxicun in Greek and English ; 
by the Beverend (r. N. Wright, 12iiio, 
4s. 

The Greek Primer; or, a praxis on the 
various tcmiinations and formation^ of 
noun.s and verb.s, wiiii copious lists of ex- 
amples, Greek and English ; by J). B. 
iiickic, 12ino. 4s. 6'd. 

Lcs Proteges du dix-huitieme sieclo ; liis- 
toire religieuse et morale ; par Mad. I) • * 
O’s. 

The Monitor’s IMiunud ; or, figures made 
easy for the use of Schools ; by T. Fitcli. 
2s. boards. 

Lcs Dgres du Seizieme Siccle ; conte dcs 
E'ees hisiorique, par Mad. I) *f*. Bs. (jd. 

11 KK ARTS. 

Picturcsipip Scenery on the Biver Meuse 
and Its banks, fioin drawings made on the 
.sjM't in the bummer of 1818 ; by G. Ar- 
nold, A. B. A, No 11. containing mx 
plates. Xl, Is. To appear every three 
months. 

GKOGRAPII Y. 

Mycr’s new and comiireliensivc System 
of Modern (icography, 4to. Part VI. with 
plates and maps. 7s. 

A new and improved Map of Lidia, on 
one large sheet ; compiled liom the latest 
documents, and engraved hy John Walker. 
IGs. or ou rollers, i’l, Is. 

IITSTOIIV. 

A Political History of the Pity of (ailisk-, 
from the Year 1700 to the I’lcsent Time ; 
to which are added, lull and correct Lists 
of the Poll in 1819, and in May 1H20. 2s. 

Menioriuls of the Befoimation imder the 
Reigns of Henry X’llL PM ward V'l. and 
Queen Mary; with the Original Papel^, 
Records, &c. ; by .lohii Stiypc, M.' A. 

7 vols 6vo. With New indexes. X‘5, 5s. 

LAW. 

A System of the Sliipping and Naviga- 
tion J.aws of Great Britain; and of the 
Laws Belaiive to Merchant Ships and Sea- 
men, and Maritime (Contracts ; by Fran' 
Ludlow Holt, 2 vols. X*2. .f, j 

A Digest of the Law of Landl^ f 
'J'ciunt; by P. Bingham, Hvo. ' * ; !; 

A Treatise on tlie La w of P^^' ^ 



MoxihJjj Lht cj‘ 

inf» from Hie rolatiwi bciwiM'ii Iliisbantl 
a.ul Wifi! ; by II, S. 1). liojior, ro\al Svo, 
‘^'u.h. £ 2 , 3s. 

Original Precedents in (’onveyaneing, 
wjth notes critical and explanatory, and 
fonn'se, directions for Drawing or Seitlmg 
( 'onve 3 ':inces ; by .1. H. Prince. 12s. 6 d. 

A "I'reatisc on the l.awof the Preroga- 
tives of the (’rown, and the relative Duties 
and nights of the Subject ; by Joseph Chit- 
fy, jua. Ks<[. of the Middle 'remple, royal 
Svo. tl. Is. 

A Treatise on the Law between Debtor 
and Creditor ; by John DutVenc. Js. (id. 

MKDTCINi:. 

A Toxicological ('hart, exhibiting, at one 
^ low, the Symptt>ni.s, Treatment, and Modes 
of detecting the various Poisons, ]\Tineral, 
^"cgelable, and Animal, nccordiiig to the 
latest expe-riincuts ; by a iNfeinber of the 
1 loyal (College of Surgeons in London. 2b*. 
t)d. 

A Synopds of the various kinds of di/K- 
cult Paiturition, with practical remuiks on 
the Management of Labours; by S. Mcr- 
riman. ISs. 

iMedicid 'Pransactions, published by the 
(’ollege of Physicians in Lftndon, Vol V'lll. 
vith coloured plates. 12 s. 

Kesearc'hes into the Nhuuv and (Causes 
of J^pilepsy, as connected- wiLli the Physio- 
logy of Ainnnd l.ife, and ?iia.-'CuIar Ato- 
iioii ; by T. (i. M.insford. 7s. 

I 'irst Series of the Practice of Surgery ; 
by Siiinucl (?ooper, Wd II. 15s. 

]v^Isc^:LL.^^MT:s. 

The Sketch Book of (Jeohrey Oayoii, 
Cent. N^ol. il. Svo. 12s. 

The Athenian Oracle abridged ; contain- 
ing (Questions and Answers on History, 
Plnlosophy, Divinity, Love and Maniages, 
8 x 0 . JOs. (id. 

The Parlour Poitfulio, or PosK’haisc 
Pompaninn ; by A. M. Bingham, bvo. 2 Is. 

The Shooter’s Companion ; by T. B. 
Johnson, .js, (kl. 

'J’hc IneomjjarabJe Lame of Chess, deve- 
loped after a new method of the greatest 
laeility ; translated from the Italian of Dr 
l''ri,olcdal llio ; by J. S. Bingham, L.sq. 
^^'lth A Letter on tlie Origin of the Game ; 
by e^>les Irwin, b.sq. 

A Selection of I'lfty Game'?, from tliose 
plavcil by the Automaton Chess .Pla)er, 
during Its cxiubition in 1820. \V. dd. 

A Treatise on Doir.estic Winc-iaaking, 
caknlafed for liiarMg Lxcelleilt Wine from 
all Jtbe \'arjous I’lnits of tins United (Coun- 
try, Hvo. 7s. 

Tlic Cottiigor’s AlaniKil, for the Afanage- 
ment of lice« ; by Bobert Jluish. 2s. 

'i’hc Xcw J’ractical Ganger ; bj' Al. Ilcy, 

8 VO. 10s. (id. 

JfATlJRvVt, IITSTOJIY. 

vomariuni Britan nicuni ; an Historical 
Uotanieel Accouni of Fruits known m 
tepbiin ; with three coloured platv.:., 
i’’ructilication ; by 
of U^s, royal 8 vo. X*!, Is. 
translates 


Xcu' PuhJimtti ns. TSii 

('oiiTt Xev. s ; or, the Peers oi King Foal ; 
and live Inrant'i ; or, a Surv ey of British 
Strata; with explanatory note>, 1 2nio. .F. 

(id. 

A Select Cabinet of Xatural Hi, tore, 
with an Historical Account of the Sdk 
Worm, and an elegant method of obtaining 
very exact and pleasing representations of 
plants; by the late (horge Slaw, M. 1). 
F. R. S. Principal Naturalist of the lliitidi 
Museum. To which are added, the Gaiden- 
er’s Calendar, and Ladies’ Flower (har- 
den. (is. 

A Compendium of the Drnithology of 
(ireat Britain, with a reference to the Ana- 
tomy and Pliysiology of Birds ; by John 
Atkinson. Ss. 

NOVELS. 

The Chieftain of the Vale ; by (Jeorge 
West. 3s. (id. 

Baldwin, or the Aliser’s Heir, a serio- 
comic 'Dale ; by an old Baclielor. lls. 

Tlie We^^t Indian, 3 vols l2mo. 15s. 

Sir Fraiuis Darrel, or the X'ortex ; by R. 
C. Dallas, 1 voLs 12ino. £1, 8s. 

Valdimar, or the Career of F’al&cliood, 
12mo. -Is. (id. 

Hulne Abbey; by Mrs Frederick Ley- 
Icr, formerly Miss Jemima I’lumpUe, 3 
vols. 

St Kathleen, or the Hock of Dunnis- 
moyL* ; by the author of Bedmond the Re- 
bel, &c. 4' vola 12mo. Cl, 2s. 

VOETJIY. 

The Tour of Dr Syntax in Paiis, in 
Search of the G rote >que ; embellifahcd with 1 8 
humorous coloured plates, by Rowliinson 
and others, 21 s. boiiids, ur in eight parts, 
2s. 6d. each. 

Immortality ; a Poem, in two paits, 
12njo. 4 s. 

Sultan, Slumi, and liis Sleven IVb'vis, in 
three (,’antos ; by Jiiidibras the yoiiiiy'.r. 
V s. 

l.yric Hymns ; by 1^. A. Bray. 2^. 

A Poetical ICpistle to a Fiieiid on lii^- 
Subject of AbsMons, Schools, and lUhl' ^ ; 
by a Non-Confab nhst. 2>. 

1 *0 M TK'S. 

Tcstanicn; or, au FNsay tovai-k the H!.- 
tory of WliittingtoM, sonn: time i cid Major 
of London; by Vn.siiviis l.'hi Li i op, 
J.L.D. r.R.S. A.S.S. chc. Nc. ;v. 

Tlie Qmen's iMaga/aiie. Nu'.'.1ki> l to 
1(1, price 7d, each, 'i'bts mere W be ex- 
cluuvely dedicated to In-v Ai;j. sty’s Oise. 
Tile numbers alicady publiibetl, coiUain a 
full Account of each Day’s Proce<. fangs in 
P.'niiuntcnt^upon tiie jbll of I’ains and i\-- 
n. Jus, ilKi.^tratcd v/ith ilocun:c!.ts eoniicc!- 
cd with the subject. 

H’he Political (vuixotc, or the Adventmes 
cf the lOiiiAvncd Don llhukibo Dvv.niino 
and his tiusly Sipnu Seditiono ; rmbtlbeF- 
ed with vvooel-cnts, bom desigiis by Fru'.K- 
sluiiiks. 4^. 

Something re:pecting tlu* end 

Somebody cbe, w'lUi cuts. is. 



Minithh/ Lutn 

The: Dic'ir ('i iusi.N out oi’lhj ]3iU :i.;ain-t 

!,l. 

'i ii< V' I I r i>) K iiy. (>!l. 

\f-ifii :")> Im'I I. ;i 

'ii'i. Ii; filO .ur'iOj !lu i'l'llti- 

c.I iltiuu- tli -t .iu' k lUult. l>. 

Tise oi‘ I.Olc] I't .k'liL*, on uunsiuf 

lluit .1 I i-t (tf Witiirc^.xs^ 11 ^ Sjjppoit of the 
Rill (»T i'.'iDi and Ikiialric be fort I until i!c- 
livcrcd to tbe t'^Uian. ( 

'I 

S.icrcd J ; 1)\ ./ ITluI^.oii, l‘?ino. 
fj-:. 

i:i)ix 

'I'ii.- Vlljot, liv il:, \utiior ri W avev k". , 
li \( ; . ,.i. L], U. 

'I'lir N.-a dii‘l>ur;»h, rn V. ^ » b 

tbo ’ii/<'r\ ,1 .il ' .'ini'iM li'.-tO'. a' ■ bn-u -ht 
,1 iM a ‘L_ r-i . .,t an-r, viribiiboicU 

N\Uil n.M” \i V \ 1L‘V. i' ' I*), piiLO 

,M, , . h^, Iv.,.: I 

Ml .!i IS and flolv t'oiuer)- 
jd.fi. r-\ h] 1 b'. Siblvi, P*.!/. re- 

e-)iikO(i'! -! |‘'L> iT.Min.iKchL' ..nd iJiV. 

S\ i!f ; .‘'I irky, ,> n . 1 levi'-ed <ii\l 

etii I .a : '(! , I o b/i . I ■ . (^d. 

1 il"'.'. 'leb iiO’'tMP M'stiu.’tor, No 
i \ y ! !. f >\ b. ]•*>■ ol’i 1 . t ' (ill. 

t< 'a bu]:',:) d-l) be\'fw, No NXn. 
for ( h 1 (ill. r. b’ . (ij. 

i'dild'P..' b , i-’o LW'M. Svn. (;>. 

'['lie Cli.-r >' iLi'^ of t!'j (il'sse-., Ordois, 
(ioiKi;*, .Old Sjsa ;e , or the ('iiiirirLrristies 
ni‘ l!io Nritunl II’ lOt’ , S,' : nn ol’ Miiut- 
a!o.;, : by b 'bii'* Mob-, ‘-"o. (ui. 

l/’tLiiii' and Sf.it'stird .'ifui’idnc for 
Si’oti.iiid. No \ V. ’i.. bd. 

I'j'li' fionl (0 lilt* Til I 'M'''d:o niil.iii- 
iik'i; I ditid l)v Marv v N'ajmr, I'MbS.l.. 
,ind K. \ ol I v! r.i-r fi'. ;to, CP os. 

I’idi'ikillL'i \ live fiiht’ini'* ld> r))i- 

noii O'-d.iuis I'oeoni, e ('lUk.) Sernit'iiu 

u’ fun ii^'i /To/ /.S’, U'lj'i'thd iif TtL 

f .-HiTbillan, Voy;’;/c ;i TIiiLPa, 

'J \ul'> n\o o. i'l , I '■ 

N'killido '^oMuniio'es, Vovu'tc Historique 
ft l'oljlii[ue .ill Montfiio zro, ffH’ ni?;i\ 
ti k/f I r<ih)f iic'i, ‘t vois Hvo. t'l, .js. 

So Miinc, 'ri.dtp dt I'rdiuMtion I’libliijiie 
i! Pi nee ci.i’i,’? line Mon.ireliie Con.sti.u- 
tlOlKlli-', 2 vols Svo. i'l. 

S.iy, J.fttres .'i M. Mtiltluis, siir d.^rreiv- 
Sujets dMk’onouiio Poiilnjuo, iii.l.ioiuieni 
bur It’S causes de la stagnniioii gcnoriile du 
conaiiiTce, rfvo. .'i*. 

Kssai sur la IMoiuiTchie dc Napoleon, 
li’ndsSvo. ,1'1. 

Poitali , dc l’uba.;c ct de Tabus dc IVsprit 
pi dosojd'njue durant ledix huitii'mc* Siecle: 
jin’ccdi* d’unc notice air lii vie dt Tuutevir ct 
(Pun di-'toiir? picliininaire, arcc jmiijuitf 
2 Villi' 8\o. Cl. 

Ilyppoljtf, Molin.ide TreisanoffS, ou les 
‘soiuci rains dn (.'laltau d’Orl'eud ; 3 vol.s 
1 .kilo. l‘N. 


A\\‘tr 1^1 Gy7 

l)I-'ours._> illustrative of tiic nt*sio)i.., of 
I’bikaijnuv, and oT Miine parts ot iis nitcr- 
n d in ifli at ; b\ Daniil Hi’isMr, h\i>, Ti?s. 

\ ^ uniiiiarv of liu History of the T)ng- 

1 'll Pb’ireb. and of the .^eits wliit'h have 
mparted Iroiii it. ('ouimunum ; with An- 
sv. I ’s to each Dkscntin<T P.ody. rel.iiivc to 
its prctciuKd {ground of separ.dion ; by 
dobn.'ion (Ininl, vol. UI. l?s. 

vi)y.\(,i.s \M) TK \\ rr si, 

Alodirn Vov;i”-es lo l 'iVaveN, No VI. of 
M-l. HP 'itannu z P'.ickLnridpfi '.s Voy- 
a;.^e to linen )•> AyiN^, 3vi). -Is. (id, 

iirupij. 

coJiicMnn, tiibns piripn '‘■is Di^si-rtcdioni- 
bus, it sub ■■juenfibits N'olfs ; ;i!> Ak\.in- 
dro 'Mai'dinnoil ; loyal Svo, Cl, l.s. 

Tbf '{'ri.'d it lliL Oji.vn, \’os L W. UP 
r. . a’.d I‘w cni’. 'I’lub W'oik (tbe re. 
nn/oji' r u."I/ir‘ .n’ v.iilib ’.ill be ]>iibjl‘ fl- 
ed ’ it!j jll ni’.S''ibJL disj’ateli) will contain 
a .ie'’ui ’If, and iinjurtial account ol 

till iboccedifi^^s 111 tills’ important t.isc ; tlir 
Spetf I'l ..of Pmniscl v, ill b.' fairh!' dly >.;nen ; 
and tile wl’ole bu idi i.ce of \\ ifnr -cs will 
b; ac'UriiUl) nriniLd iivim tlie Jinonals of 
tbe Hiaiso i.f f.oids. 

Pdward and x\n;/inda, a Poem. ?s. (bl. 

'I'he l''arniei‘'s jMaj^.'i/me .! No 

The Pbissical isnunu raHoii of the luIirN 
bitanN of til” P’ly ol Pki'jo’w, Snitianal 
Tallies, Ac. : by , fames Plil.md, Superin- 
tendent of Public \Voik> for the (ini, 
Alember of Pne Plnnobcr of I'oinni ’r* e end 
iMamifaclurc*-, l.de one of llie M.i'n’sli.des, 
and fonvencr of TmcIcs 1 louse, (das^ou. 
Pi.s. 

A Sermon ou Tnii n t.a Plirist ; vritii flie 
Second l.duiiii of 'I'wo .^ermoiis on tliu 
Pniiui of ( jin.ai.ti’s iinionL;st tbeuiselvc's ; 

tl'.e Ilev. James ('jarK, Jedlmi't^h. S\o, 
j s. tk!. 

,(iiJ ii’nl WinUf .Ve/io-.'s^/Ooe, London. 

APi'Cili' Plab iiilt, AladeuioistlJede'rour- 
non, vols 12mo. [Is. 

Pes (\ahonaii, on le Pivre de Sang; 

2 vi.ls Pimo. Ss\ 

Ikiris, S.iint-Ploud, ct les ildparleinens 
ou lUinnaparte, .sa f-iunlk et m umr, 3 vols 
Hvo. TP -is. 

Vicoinie dc Saiiit-f Jmm.m.-;, Du Systeine 
d'inijkk foiidc sur les jiuncipes de Toeono-,^ 
inic politiifue, Hvo. lOs. 

I.avfiiux, Nouveau I bc'.ionnairc de la 
langue Pr.jiiaise, 2 voP Mo. UJ, .‘P. 

.Janiii, (’.inipagm* do Vfatcrloo, ou 11c- 
inarque.s cniiijues ct Id .t')n(|ues .sur Pouv- 
rage du (Jcncial (loiirgaud, Hvo. 2s. (kl. 

Sir Walter Scott, l.e Alonastore, 3 voli 
12ino. lb’s. 1 

HioTraphic ITiuvcrselle, Vol XXV. , 
X\Vl.S’;o. Cl, D. ' ' 

Djiiioni airi' dcs Sciences .Medicid ' 

XP\'. and XL\T. Hvo. Ci. 
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COMMERCIAL UEl’OllT.— Seit. 11, 1920. 


-The prices of Sugar for some time have been steady* The demand continue.? 
very considerable ; yet the prices by no means have any appearance of improving. This 
is remarkable, as the stock on hand is greatly reduced in comparison to what it usually 
was at this season of the year^ and the crops in the Colonies have greatly fallen off. I'hese 
liavc also been unusually late but as the total quantity can now be ascertained with a to- 
lerable accuracy it is remarkable that Sugar does not advance. The causes which occa- 
sion these low prices, it is not, however, difficult to point out ; and the first and greatest 
is, the increased cultivation of Sugar in foreign Colonies, and the increasing quantity 
wliicli, from these, continues to be poured into the British and other European markets, 
'J ill this is completely checked, the West India Colonies must consider their prosperity 
;ib far distant. In llcfined goods there is little doing. Molasses continue Steady. Coffee. 
— 'riic price of Coftec has considerably advanced, and the demand is extensive. This ar- 
ticle, however, fluctuates much, and the market is constantly changing. There is, how- 
ever, a certain prospect of Coffee bearing a good price, at least the accounts from the 
Continent would lead us to anticipate such to be the case. Every thing regarding the va- 
lue of Coffee depends upon the state of the Continental market. Cotton — The market 
for Cotton has, of late, been very languid, and the price rather declining. The great 
quantity of l^last India Cotton in the market must tend to keep it down, notwithstanding 
the demand continues considerable. It is now more used in mixing with otlicr ('ottons. 
A further decline is anticipated ; but it is by no means proballe that it will be to any ex- 
tent, or of long duration. (\>ni 1'he favourable state of the weather, and the abundant 

liarve.st, is necessarily tending to lower the price of all kinds of gniin. A sliort lime will 
now complete the liarvcst. ICveiy where the ciops arc excellent. This, t\ith the ojieniiig 
of the ports to foreign grain, must render every necessary of life most abundant and very 
reasonable, during the ensuing winter. In the Ruin market there has been some 

movement; but the prices are very low, and ruinous to the planter. In Jirnnrhf there is 
notliing doing. Oil is on the decline. The other articles require no particular observa- 
tion, with the exception o\' which is advancing in price. 

Since our last, commercial matters in the manufacturing districts are assuming a more 
active and pleasing prospect. Considerable sales have been eftected. The profits, how- 
ever, are but small, and wages are but little advanced, though it is said there is a suffici- 
ency of work for all the hands that can be obtained. The advices from some foreign mar- 
kets are also more favourable for business ; and we w'ould fain hope that matters will pro- 
gressively improve. On the other hand, the military revolutions which are taking place 
in different countries of Europe, must embarrass traile in these places. When all tilings 
<lepcn(l upon what the sword may wrill or may please, commerce can neither flourish nor 
be safe; wliile the agitated state of the public mind in this country, is by no means favour- 
able to an improvement of trade in general. Foreigners must liavc susjiicions of the ir- 
ritated state of the minds of men in Britain. It is doing more harm tlian many are 
thinking of, or arc aware of. The energy, however, of the executive government will, 
we hope, repress tumult and disorder, and ultimately extinguish the revoliilioiuiry embers 
which are scattered amongst us, and w'hich .arc, and must be, so fatal to the pursuits of 
peaceful commerce. Tnc day is not distant also, w'heii we expect to see new mai la is 
opened up to the British capital and industry— -markets of great extent, and which miglit 
have been— may yet be— rendered ours exclusively. This, however, will require decision 
both in our government and our merchants. 
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Antwerp, 19: a Hun. 
Pans. 3 d-aght. 85 : 80. Bouideuix, 
.b.lO. Madrid, 3i4. Cadiz, 34. Lisbon, ISJ. Oporto, Gibraltar, 30. l.c«. 
horn, 46,. Gtnoa, 43J. Malta, 45. Naples, 38}. Bio Janeiro, 5i. Dublin, 7 m 
cent. Cork, 8. * * 1 ™* 

lancet of Gold and Silvet , per or.— .Portugal gold, in com, £0 : 0 i 0* New Doub- 
loons. XO . 0 : 0. Foreign gold, in bars, XJ ; 17 ; lOA. New doUacs, XO ; 4 : lOi, 
buver in bars, stand. £0:4*: llj. 

PRICES CURRENT. 

sue VR, Muse, 
fl P Drv Brown, . cwt. 

Mid Rood, and fine mid. 

!■ me and \ cry fine, . . 

Refined Dnub Loases, . 

Powder ditto, 

Sniple ditto, 

^mall Luini^ 

I arpe ditto, . . 

Crushed 1 umps, . 

MOI A^SFS, Uiitish, cwt. 

COl'i:* I I , J iinaie i . cwt. 
ord good, djid fine ord 
Mid 4 ,ood, and hrie mi 1 
DuUh 1 n \ge uid \ ery ord 
Or I M’^**** 

Mil j,ood, p a fine laid. 

St Dmiiin' 

PIMt ^ lU (mBond) lb. 

spun IS, 

Jam llum,iro P. gill 
Br md} , . . . 

. • 

Gi uti \\ hisky, . . 

WlNLS, 

( lircr, 1st Growths, hhd. 
l*ortii„ il Red, Pi|)e 
S|nnish Wliite, butt 
ItiUTiffe, pipe. 

Madeira, . . • 

LtXrWOOD, Jim. . Ion 
Honduras, 

( irnptichy, . • . 

1 L s 1 U , Jainaic i, 

( uba 

1 M )ICO, Caraccas fine, lb. 
lIMlim Amer Pmc.foot 
1> tu» G ik, 

i hristi uisand (dut p ud) 

Honduras M ihogany 
St Domingo, ditto 
TaK \mericaii, • brl. 
trcliiiifel, 

PI It II foreign, . cwt 
I ^LI (>W, Hus, V el. Cand. 

I iotnc Mcltcal, 

IILMP, Higa Uhint, ton. 

1*4 tersburgh Cleon, 

FI \\ 

Higa 1 hits. tS, Drill Rak. 

Dutch, 

Irish, . . • 

M \ 1 s, ^rchangcl, . 100. 

BRISILPS, 

Petcisburgh f irsts, cwt. 

Asm s, Peters Pearl, . 

Montreal ditto, . 

Pot. . 

on , Whale, . . tun 

C od . . 

TnB\t( O, Virgin fine, lb 
Mi 1 lIiriK, . 
lull nor, 

toll ONs, Bowed Georg 
be i Isl ind, fine. 

Good, • 

Middling, 

Dcmcrai a iiid Uerbiec, 

M cst India, . 

Peni ubueo, . . 

M irtnliaTn^ 


\ LEITH. 

G1ASGOW. 

LIVERPOOL. 

tONDON. . 

1 60 Co 

58 

to 61 

57 to 59 

37 

o 59 

76 

86 

62 

76 

f* 72 

60 

67 

Hi 

96 

— 


1 83 

7* 

82 

130 

115 




rnmm 


106 

110 



— — 

92 

113 

10.7 

112 

.... 

.mm 

100 105 

— 

— 

91 

98 

— 


98 102 

-• 


92 

96 

— 


90 98 

— 

•— 

17 

56 

... 

mm 

48 50 

— 

— 

30 

31 

28 

29 

30 — 

25s (U 

— 

1S2 

172 

122 

128 

120 128 

110 

131 

n7 

118 

133 

178 

no 178 

133 

118 

100 

121 

100 

118 

100 118 

— 

■** 

121 

111 

120 

133 

120 173 

— 


176 

148 

171 

139 

171 179 



1J6 

328 

... 

». 

125 1.7 


— 

H 


u 


8i 9 

•• 


3s Od 

77 id 

2s 9d 2s lOd 

2s9d3s 2d 

2s fid 

4s Od 

1 0 

1 6 




3 2 

4 0 

2 16 

2 9 



— — 

2 0 

2 2 

7 1 

7 1 

— 

— 

— — 



60 

61 




£75 

65 

75 

16 


... 

— — 

50 

51 

11 

55 



— — 



30 

32 

— 


— — 



fO 

L7 0 

65 

Wd 

6 *0 

"e 5 6 15 

1 

CslOd TaOd I 

8 


6 0 

6 6 

7 0 7 10 

O iU 


H 

a. 



7 15 8 5 



7 

9 

n 

7 10 

9 10 

8 0 

10 0 

7 10 — 

8 15 9 0 

B U » U 

Is 3d Is 6d 

10 0 10 6d 

9s fid 

lls 6d 

7 6 

8 6 

8 0 9 0 

1 b 

1 8 



— — 

— 


7 0 

3 1 


— 


— w 


2 0 




... — 



1 1 

1 *8 

1 2 

1 8 

10 14 

*• 

— 



1 4 

3 0 

13 19 



io 

22 

10 

23 

11 

wmm 


18 19 

U — 

18 0 — 

8 6 10 6 

iK 

59 

58 

60 

^8 50 

n 

= 

( 0 



— 

— — 

£17 0 

- 

18 

11 




1 1 

11 10 12 0 1 

1 




— 



— 

— 

— 

— — 

59 

60 

58 

loo 

— 

-- 

— — 

65 

75 

18 

51 

— 

— • 

— — 



5 

80 


— 

; — — 

3 15 

1 0 

17 10 

— 

— 

.. 

— — 



31 

35 

— 

— 

. ... 

37s 

38s 

11 

16 

77 

38 

37 - 

40 

41 


14 

31 6 

32 

32 51 

31 

iO 

37 

— 

37 

31 

— — 

£31 


81 (p. brl)— 

30 

31 

... 1.. 

28 



S 



SI 

0 ri 0 8 

Bd 

9d 


7i 


1 0 4 0 6 

5 

7 

6 


1 

5 

0 54 0 w 

1 

i6 

_ 


1 1 oi 

1 05 

on 1 oj 

1 0 

1 (» 



1 10 

2 1 

1 2 2 1 

1 7 

2 0 



1 7 

1 9 

16 19 





1 0 

1 7 

12 15 


mem 



1 3 

1 5 

1111 

1 1 

1 4 



1 0 

1 1 

0 11 11 

0 11 

1 1 



I 1 

1 

3 24 1 4 

1 3 

1 4 


— 

1 1 

1 5 

1 2 1 2j| 

1 2 

I 5 


Alpiivbhtical Lisi of English Bankruptcies, announced between the Idth of^L 
July and the 19tli of August, 1820> fxtracted from the London Gazette. < f 


Armitage, I Blnninghnm, 4.aw-mftk6r 
Barki, f. StockiHnC Ltclull't, Cheshire, cattoil- 
m nuldMiiur 
II irrow, I Br mi dl, de der 
lieiuly, H St iiidou, Slairurd, inalUlec 
VoL. VII. 


Bird, H. Drutol, cM^olDtor 
Booth, I Burley mphead, Yorkdiuv 
spinner ” f 

Hr idbury b. Oxiord-ltieM, draper , 
Brotherton, J. dt W, Idvoriiool, tailtv 

4 U 


> I 



itrcet, BnuMwick-square, 


700 


nrowne« J. R. New- road. St PaocrsH, fltatuarr 
Browne* W. U* Bristol* orolier 
C'obbett, W. late or Cutherintt^strcet* Strand* book- 
seller 

rorftpid* W. Norwich, tanner 
Couplantl, II. W. Bridhrigton 
Crawford, J. T. Judd-street* 
merchant 
Crook, W, Boanacre, Wilte, fanner 
Devev, J. Wolverhampton, factor 
Donaldson, A. Liverpool, linen-draper 
Edwards, W. Battle, toyman 
Ellis, C. Birmingham, plater 
Eaanl, H. Breatrord, carpenter 
Faulkner, T. Hayes-court, Lcicestcr-square, straw- 
hat manufacturer 

Fisher, M. Tintem, Monmouth, shopkeeper 
Futhenngham* W. A. D. Flymoutli Duck, coal- 
merchant 

Frei man, T., & Jones, H. H. Worcester, tallow- 
chandlers 

GUlet, J. Crown-court, Flrct-strcct, printer 
Glnison, T. F. At J. Nottingham, merchants 
Goldsworthy, W. Sun Tavcrn-ficlcb, ropo-makcr 
Greaves, .1. Birmingham, victualler 
Gregson, E. Spmdlcston* Northumberland* cum- 
nicrchant 

Gunby, J. Birmingham, sword-inaker 
Hall, J. North Shields, raastcr-marmer 
flaiidlcy, S. Heldcrstone, miller 
Harrison, R. & W. Cowran* Lawrence-Pountney- 
lane, merchants 

HaiTison* J. baxilby, Lincolnshire, timber-mer- 
chant 

Harvey, J. Bull Head-passage, Leadenhall-market 
Heap, W. 6c J. Ilenworth, Y«irkshire, clothiers 
Holliiigs, R. If. nriHtol, coal-merchant 
Hdtun, C. Over Darwon, Lancashire, whitstcr 
Houghton, W. J. Hull, stationer 
Housman, J. Bromsgrove,' wool-dealer 
Howard, A. Kennin^on-place, Surrey, merchant 
Huly, C. Lancaster, twlno-manufacturer 
Isaacs, J. Liverpool, merchant 
Jackson, J. Boxford, Suftblk, maltster 
Jacobs, J. Bristol, glass-manufacturer 
John, T. Narbeth, Pembrokeshire, shopkeeper 
King, G. Norwich, hrandy-incruhant 
liungford, J. Milk-strect, Gheopside, wholesale ha- 
berdasher 

Longhunt, W. Tonbridge, ironmonger 

Machan, L. ShcfncM, mill-wright 

Mattey, W. l^eominstcr, Ilcrufordshirc, auctioneer 

S “ , E. & J. Bristol, schoolmasters 

engen* J. Castle-street, Houndsditch, Jeweller 
Mills* H. Cullompton, Devou, fellnionger 
Mdthorpi J. Pot Ovens, Yorkshire, clotliier 
Moody, C. Hitchin* Herts, maltster 
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Moses, A. Fleur-dc-lis>6treet* Spihilfickb, feather- 
manufacturer 

Moulc, B. btone* innkeeper 
Ni*alp, C’. Brimscomh, t^louccstershlro, eii^ncer 
Newbold, Leamington Priors 
Newell, R. Hereford, tailor 
Nutt, H. Deptford Lower-road, fellmongcr 
Paris-h, J. late of Salisbury, linen-draper 
Phillips, T. A. Anlwick* Lancashire, common- 
brewer 

Poole, F. Collumpfon, Devon, money-scrivener 
Preston, W. Dove-court, George-street, Mansion- 
house, bristle - 1 nerchatit 
Redhead* T. Ulverslone, mercer 
Ileed, J, Dowgate Wharf* Upper Thame^-strect^ 
merchant 

Rictiardson* B. Brighton, builder 
Ring, S, Bristol, earthen w.vrc-deaJer 
Hockliffe, W. Chatham, baker 
Rollingstoh, W. Sutton-up^ui-Trcnt, victualler 
Royal, J. F. Pall-mall, fancy paper-maniddcturer 
Rudd, C. Lawdat, Rochdale, woollen-inanutaotur- 
cr 

Saekett, T. Bermondsey-wall* Bermondsey, ship- 
wiight 

.Hamsun, T. Lynn, coach-maker 

Sampson, S. Sixe-lanc, auctioneer 

Sewell, J. Egrcmonl, Cumberland, inn-keejier 

Smith, J. Bristol, stationer 

Smith, .r. late of Livei pool, merchant 

Smith* R. A. ShelKelcl, grocer 

Spratly, T. MiU-wall* Poplar, victualler 

Stevens, U. B.-uistcad* Surrey, (‘ordwamcr 

Swilt, J. Leeds, dyer 

T.\yler, J. T. Merton, Surrey, silk-manuf.ictnrcr 
Taylor, H. Manchester, At E. Tiiylnr, Blackley, 
caheo-printcrs 

Thornton, D. Kirkcaton, vietnaller 
Thorp, J. Reddish. Laiu-aslurc, calico-prmter 
Toll, VV. St Germans, miller 
Toller, E. Godmanehester, corn-merchant 
Toxes, .1 . Bristol, woollen-draper 
Wacc, R. (;astle-strcel, Fnleon-‘«(|uare, merchant 
Walden, M. & J. Hackuev, butcJiers 
W.arbuiton, T. Ar G. Parsons, Livcri>oo], saiN 
makers 

Watliis, J. J. Salford, dealer 
W^est, J, latrlc NewiKirt-strccI, halimlasher 
Whitmore, F. uin. Walham-grecn, brewer ' 
Willi'iins, W. South Shields, clothier 
Wilhanii, E Edmonton, Grocer 
Wood, W. Holm Farm, ne.ir Weatherby, cattle job- 
ber 

W'oovleroft, J, Clcvcland-sLreet, Filzroy-sipiarc, lin- 
en-draper 

Wright, C. Hackney, victualler 
WrootB, R Sleaford, draper. 


Alphabetical List of Scotch Bankruptcies, announced between the 1st and 
31st August 1820, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


Alves, James, merchant, rupar-Flfo 
Brown, John, &l Co. merchants, Leith ; and carry- 
ing on business undei the firm of R. Af W. Bail- 
ingall At (Jo. merchants, Rotterdam i and Ballin- 
gail, Brown, At Co. merchants, Glasgow 
Bullock, John, limc-mcrdiant, Campsie 
I’arruthcrs, David, cattle-dealer, Rnggiewhat, 
Dumfries-slilre 

Collins, J. & E. ,paper-manufactuTer.<i and mer- 
chants, Glasgow, and at Dahnuir 
Cumming, George, merchant, Inverness 
Goddes, George, late merchant in StromnesR 
Gould, Alex., builder end mason in Muthil, near 
Crieff 

ilamiltcn* D. Ac J. brickniekers* Crlasgow 
LaWsou, Alex., merchant, Glasjmw 
Macdonald, Donald, grain and victual-dealer at 
Monar 

Maedoiigall* mei^nt, Glasgow* and partner of A. 
Maodougall 

Macivor, Alex. A (’0.* brick-makers, Glasgow 
Mackintosh, WRliani* mg^ant and shop-keeper* 
Glasgow 

M*Grcgor, James, cattle-dealer. Kinchven 
Memsies, Jam&<i* flsh-curer and merchant* Glasgow 
Mot&t, John* jun.* hoetgr* Glasgow 


Oswald, Wm,, & Co., merchaiils and general agents 
Leith 

Pettigrew, John, merehaiit and agent, GIaSt,ow 
Pringle, James, tanner iii 11 iddiiigton 
lUtehle, David, merchant in Arbi oath 
Turnbull, Thomas, cariict-mfuiur.icturer in Haw- 
ick 

W’ right* Malcolm* merchant, Paisley 
DIVIDENDS. 

Anderson Ac Brown, tanner:;, Glasgow; a dividetul 
on 15th bcptenfber 

Henderson, T- Ac >V. A: t'o., merchants m Etlni- 
Inirgh; a divuleinl on 1 Jih Vpteinlier 
Lamb A: EatUe, blcaehers, lliiriibaiik, iic.ar Glas- 
gow ; u divHlend ."(itli August 
Mason, Baird, tV I'o. manufacturers, Aberdeen; 

a dividend lltli .Sej(t<Miil>’ r 
M*jlwn1ght, Samuel, jun. inerehant, Kirkcudbriglit ; 

adividend, :k)Lh SrptiMiiber 
Reid, John, late calmiet-uiaker .uid tjmbi.r iner 
chant, Glasgow ; a dividend y(ith September 
Stevenson, t'olki, merchant and trader from Seot- 
land to Newfoundland, and gnuier and (ultlo- 
dealcr, residing at tJouII, in the i<»l:intl of Islay* 
Argyllshire; a dividend 19th iscptenibcr. 


iNBUEGILs— S eptember 13. 


^ 44is:€»liP^ 

*248. Od. 
I da 888. Od. 

' ^ AMiaw^aM' nP 


Oats. 

1st, 22 », 0(1. 

2d, 209k 6(1. 

3d 19$. Od. 


Pease tSc Rcan^. 

1st, 23s. Od. 

2d, 21s. Od. 

3d, 195.6(1 
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Tuesday^ Seph‘m}>er 12. 

Beef(174oi. perlb.) Ob 5(tto 08.74d Potatoes (28 lb.) . . Os. lOd. to Oi. 

Mutton .... Os. 6d. to Os. 7^. Fresh Butter, per Ibb Is. 4d. to Ob. 

Lan^b, per quarter • Is. 6d. to ‘Is. 6d. Salt ditto, per stone, 16s. Od. to Os. 

Veal Us. 6d. to Os. 8tl. IJitto, per ll>. . Is. Otl. to Os. 


Pork Os. to Os. 6d. per do/icn . . Oe. 9tU to Os. 

Quartern Loaf Os. lOd. to Os. lid. Tallou^, per stone . 8$. Od. to 9a« 6d« 


HAlDDINGTON. — Septeaibeb 8. 


NEW 



Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 


Pease. 

Ist, 


1st,. . 

...mod. 

1st, 21s. Od. 

1st.. 


2d„ 

3Cs. Od. 

2d,... 

...22s. Od. 

3d 18s. Od. 

2d. 

.Od. 

3d,. 


3d... 

,...19s. Od. 

3d, l(js.0d. 

.3d,. 

. Od. 


Average of Wheal, £l : 12 ; 8 7.12ihs. 


Deans, 

1st, 0d« 

2d Od. 

dd,......M.s. Od. 


London^ Corn Exchange^ Sept. II. 

Aiw /4*(Wheat. 

IJSJ? pwTOlbs, 

40 to llfl 

H to 9 3 to 9 

I Uantnc . 

4‘> to 11 Watch Red 

as hj iiliAuh.u)gel 
to — 


Wheat. II wl . 
1 me ditt ) , . 

‘‘upeUine ditto 
White . . 
line ditto . 
Suiicrhiie do. 
Old do. . . 

IVirnqii . . 

Hrauk, new . 
tlye . . , 
t me do. . 

Bai ley . . 

Fun* do. 
Snncrlmc . 
Mult . . . 
Fiwt do. , 


Must. Bi-own, 
—White 

Tares 

Tuniip, White 
— Ntw . . . . 
—A dlow ... 
Curawaj, new 
Canaiy. new . 


Ho,? Pease. 
€U to 7(V Mnjdc . . 
7- to . ‘white pease 
MMo Uoilers . 
hS to 7-4 Ml 'V do. 
71tt)7< llcans 
Uld do. . . 

1 1 ( k da . . 
1( Jidda . . 
Ton 1^)1 . 
heed OaU 
I me do. « 
)lio7( Poland do . 
IS to — j Fine do. . 

PoUto do. . 
hine do. . • 

Seeds f 

Ileinpsccd 


Liverpool^ Sept. 5. 
s. d. , f. rf. s. d* 

■prasej nrey 3(3 0 to lO 0 
I— White. . If. 0fo54 0 

Flo 111 , English, 
p.'i40lb.£Ine 17 0 to 18 0 
Irrsli . . 4t0lo48 0 


9 0 to 10 
9 .*> to 9 

8 9 to .0 
H 9 to 9 

9 1 to 9 
9 (j to 10 


2l 


24 to 271 Wish . . . 
^ Oats, per 45 


5(i {Scotch do. . 3 to 3 
[ani>ee<l cruslu 56 to (>3 l(ye,perur. 10 UU>42 0 
New tor. Seed 70 to 76 , Malt per D, 

.... ..n ... .J -I 


8 to 9 

17 to 20, Kibgrass . . 18 to 
0 to O Cluxer, Red . 42 to 71 

20 to 2 1 — \V hi to , 50 to lot 

00 to bbl t oi lander 1 6 to i*0 

8 1 to 8b Trefoil, 30 to 72 

New R ipisced, i..3b to irlO. 


•t\ \nieri. p. i9r tb. 

■^! SwiTt,U s .77 0 to to 0 
t|IJo. iiilxind 2fl0to28 0 
J. Sour do. . 310 to 55 0 
9 1! to in (J (latincal, ixjr 2 10 lb. 

^ 0 to 0| J, Q 

Scott* . . 28 0 to 31 0 
oi Irish . . 20 0 to 30 0 
tir.in,p.241bs. 1 2 to 11 
B utter 

I Butter, i)Cr cwt. h. m. 
hhig.^iota. .5 3 to .1 (llndl.isit new 8.7 to H.> 

Iruhdo. . 3 2 6) 3 ,N< viy . . 84 to — 

Waterford . 77 to 79 

Cork, pick. 2d, 78 to 79 
Sddry , 67 to 6£» 
Beef, p.tieroo 110 to 120 
—Middling 7 6 to 8 OlTongu. p. flrk. 7 » to 80 
Ilians, pi qr. PorK,p. bar. 70 U> 80 

English 47 dto50 0 Bacon, p* cwt. 

Irj^. . . 41 0 to 4(3 0 — Short middles .57 to 58 
liapcbecd, p. l.£39toX4oiHauis, dry . 53 to 5U 


.76 to 3S 
17 U> 21 

«i) t„ o-ji Barley, per CO llm, 
i9to2J;i*"“K 
2,?to2, • V 

21 to 2.3 ;'«>tcb . . 1 3 to 1 
' 4 3 to 4 

Ib. 


9 6 to 10 0 
8 0 


Average Pi ices of Corn of England and Wales, from the Returns received in iht Week^ 
ended 2d Sept. 1820, 

Wlieat, 71s* 9<L— Rye, 43s. (id.— Il.irloy, 36s, lid. — Oata, 278. Id.— Dcana, 45s. (kl.— Pesse^ 4(5s* W- 
Uatiiiuil, 26s. 9d.— Beer or Big, Oh. Od. 


METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


DinuKti the first nine days of August it rained more or less every day, and till the 25th 
the weather was sliowcry. At tlic coinmcnccmcnt of the month the thermometer some- 
tiines approaclitd 70, but after the 8th, the mean of the daily maximum temperature didt 
not exceed 60. In this respect k presents a striking contract to August 1819, when the 
tliermometer rose 17 times to 70 and upwards— sonretimes within a degree or two of 80. 
'niougli the greatest depression of temperature, as indicated by tlie minimum Oicrmome- 
ter, was not lower than 39 .J, the ground was covered with hoar frost on the morning idl|r 
this depression took ]dacc. The mean temperature of the month is nearly 6 degrees lower 
than tlial of the corresponding month last year. The mean daily range of the thennome- 
ter is also one degree, and tlie temperature of spring water degteedi less. The mean 
lieight of the barometer is about 3 tenths lower than in August 1819* ahd the ineaA daily 
range about a tenth greater. The greatest depressions of the barometer took plape in con* 
sequence of high wind<% about the 9th and 26th. NotwithstanfUng the showe^ ptate of, 
th 2 weather, Leslie’s hygrometer indicated greater dryness tliau in August last year. T/* 
difference is about 2 a dcgre(;s, and if allowance be made for ditifbrenee of temperature f 
will be considerably more. The mean point of deposition is a degree below the 
minimum temperature. It will be seen from the abstracl^|tt mean of th ^ i 
treme temperatures coincides almost exactly with the ixUm||k ]|0 moillinfj > 

Contrary to what usually takes place, tlie former is lowest - > ' ' \ 
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Register,— Meieorologictd Report. 


CScpI. 


MeT£OSOLOOiCAL Tabli, extracted from the Register kept on the Banks of 
the Tag, frmr miles east from Perth, Latitude htfr 85', Elevation US feet. ' 


AuovsT 1820 . 


Meam* 

TMGRMOMBTER. 
lf€«n of greatest daily heat, • 

cold, • 

..temperatidrc, 10 A.M* . 

,10 P.M. 

.........of daily extr^es, . • 

...10A.M.atidlUP.M. 

.4 daily observations, 

yi hole imgc of thermometer, 
Ifeanda^di^, .... 

........ temperature of spring water, 

BAROVIETER. 

Mean of 10 A.M. (temp, of roer. 61.) 
10 P.M. (temp, of mer. 61.) 

both, (temp, of mer. 61.) 

Vi^holc range or barometer, • 

Meaa ditto, during tlie day, • 


Degrees. 

62.6 

49.1 
.48.6 
53.6 

, 55.8 

56.1 
56.0 

419.5 

15.5 

56.2 
Inches. 
29.599 
29.629 
39.614 

6.580 

. aoi 
.111 
.313 


«... in 34 hours, 

HYGROMETER. 

Rain In Inches, . . 

Evainn-ation in ditto, ■ • 

hfean daily Evaporation, 

Leslie. Mean, 10 A. M. . . 

10 P.M. . . 

both 

Anderson. Point of Dep. 10 A.M. 

10 P.M. 

both, 

Helat Uumld. 10 A.M. 

10 P.M. 

.....both, . 4^.0 

Grs. mois. in lOOcub. inair,10 A.M. .385 

laaaaeeeaeeveMaoaaeeaaaMeaeaa 10 P«5I« #230 

•sseasaisaeaaeetf #•••••«•«••«• both, .351 


1.338 

3.880 

.077 

37.0 

18.9 
30.4 

48.3 

47.9 

48.0 

72.1 

88.3 
77-6 


Extremcin 


THERMOMETER. 

Maximum • • 5d day 

Minimum, . • 32d, 

Lowest maximum, 81st, 

Highest minimum, 8d, . 

Highest, 10 A.M. 8d, 

Lowest ditto . filst, . • 

Migliest, 10 P.M. ads 

Lowest ditto . 31st, . 

Greatest range in 24 hours, 33d, 

Least ditto, . . 8th, 

^ RAROMKTER, 

Highest 10 A.M. . 33d, 

Lowest ditto, , . 36tb, 

Highest 10 P.M., A 33d, 

Lowest ditto, • • 38tn, 

Greatest range in 34 hoan, 9th, 

Least ditto, . . 18th, . 

HYGROMETER. 

Leslie. Highest, 10 A. M. 7th, 

Lowest ditto, • 6th, 

......... Highest. 10 P.M. 10th. . 

Lowest ditto, . ).ith, . . _ 

Anderson. P. of Dep. Highest,! 0 A.M. 8d, 61.0 

A. Lowest ditto, 3Hth, 40.0 

Highest 10 P.M. ad, .49 .0 

Lowest ditto, 31.st, .48.0 

.....A..WA..R«Mt.M«lm.a)glicst,10A.M. 6th, 99.0 
exM ditto, 7th, .48.0 

Greatest, 10 P.M. 1.4th ,94.0 

Least ditto, 3.id, 7 1 .0 

••sAh MDi8.1D0cub.in.Greatt%t,10A.M. 3d, .345 

Least ditto . 28th, .179 

Greatest, 10 P.M. Sd, ..419 

Least ditto, 21st, .167 


Dogrees. 

71.0 

39..4 

58.0 

56.0 
i ()C..5 
. 52.0 

61.5 

45.0 
. 30.0 

7.0 

Inches. 

30.025 

39.135 

80.085 

29.190 

.505 
. .020 
Degrees, 

43.0 
. 1.0 

25.0 
6.0 


Fair days, 12 r rainy days, 19« Wind west of MoridiiBv 28s east of meridian, 9. 


Meteorological Table^ extracted from the Register kept at Edinhurgh, in 
the ^Observatory g Calton-hilL 


N.B.-*The Observations are made twice every day, at nine o'cloeX, forenoon, an<h four o'clock, .iRcr* 
noon. The second Gbservatimi in the arteniocm, in the first column, is taken by the Register 
Tbennometer. 



Showe.y. 

Waijn fore, f 
rainaftem. 
[Fair mom. 
tony day. 
{Rain mom. 
tfidr day, 

texiij,. 

Ifitovy tains j 
jp gh’ with 


W. \mte . 

iFinr day, 
ton ni^t^ 
[Haln mom. { 

fei 

mom. 
lay day. 



r M.45A 
I E. 57 ' 
f M.41 
I E.55 
r M.40 
[ E.52 
[ M.48 
I E.51 
r M.89 
L E.54 
r M.86 
L E.50 
; M.39 
t B.55 
r M.45i 
I E. 58 ’ 
r M.46 
LE.60 

[HM 

M.42 


L E, .^1 I 

M. 42 
L K..).4 
f M.4]^ 

I E,54 f 

Rain, 3i7(K) inahei. 


Ram morn, 
fair day. 
Ram mom. 
Thund.luil. 
Dull mom. 
Fair tlay. 

|FaiT. 

Fair. 

Frost mom. 
|fhir day. 

Ditto. 

Dull, with 
|showcTs. 
Showers 
ail day. 

Rain morn, 
chble day. 

Fair. 

Fair foren. 
Irain aflern. 

Changeable. 

Rain mom. 
fkir day. 

iFair, . 











